Manuel  to  Return; 
6  Instructors  Added 

Professor  Frank  E.  Manuel  uill  resume  h\<  teaching  duties 

ir    Februarv    after    a    Sabbatical    leave.    In    addition,    six    new 

struc  ort  have  been  added  to  the  Brandeis  Universuy   faeulty 

lor    t".e   Spring    1957-58    semester,    the    JUSTICE    learned    th.s 

'''^  Manuel.  Mack  Kaha  Professor  of  Modern  Hiblory^ha.s^>P«ml 
the  Fall  Semester  o!i  a  Guggen- 
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heini  Fellowship.  Before  join 
im;  the  Brandeis  faculty  in  1949. 
1)1  Manuel  studii-d  at  Harvard,  tin- 
IUI)icu  IVa(lU'r>  Colk'.ue  in  Boston 
,tn<l  the  Kcole  de~  HaiUe>  F.tudes  Po 


Council  Elecfions 

Diuinj;  the  \^frk  piiHcilinLi  win 
(I  it'iross  i\w  fr<^linu*n  da-^s  elcc- 
'rii  two  repii'st'nt'itu  I'h  to  the 
Nfudent  Council  Tl^oy  arc  Char- 
irv  S.  Kamen  and  Ira  R<»st'nbt'rjLl 
Karlicr  in  tho  week  primary  elec- 
tions were  lu*ld  In  addition  to 
Kanu'n  and  R(.M'n^>or;i.  Debra 
i  ohcn.  Frame-  PeiUnan  ^ni\  Put 
Saknnon  won  lli«'  pi  unary  clec- 
f  i.>n>. 

The  election-*  for  freslnnei^  ofli 
ceis  were  voided  this  inorninu  be- 
cause of  errors  1'he>  will  he  iield 
in  Kehiuar\  and  '  candidates  are 
asked  to  conTmn  then  canchdacy. 
On  Friday,  elect i<n^  will  he  hold 
for  Senior  Kepres»*ntative  and 
Council  Secretary  The  Candidates 
for  the  lattei  ot1i<e  are  Judy 
llo-rad,  Letts  I  olim.  and  ^iahy 
Ko^sner. 


Council  Acts  on  Food,  Convocations, 
Snack  Bar  to  be  Open  Saturday  Nights 

V.  ,1,     l.^t  moctin..  ..f  the  Student  Council  on  Dec    16.  Jerry  Josephs  presented  a  report  of 
lalod  problems  cunnoclcd   with 


the  food  :>ituati()n.  Tho  commit- 
tee     includes      Jerry      Josephs 
chasruKin      liernie     Plo-cowe.     Hrucr 
Litwer.  C'Uirlie  Kamen.  "al  Solomon. 
and  Avium  (loodie. 

Council  di.^ciissed  thr  nuMii-  and 
valuer  o!  the  Convocation  program 
whuli  It  c'>  sponsors.  It  was  felt  by 
several  Conned  memln^rs  that  al 
th<niuh  C(mv<»cation  i^  a  worthwhile 
endcMNOi.  the   present   naiinr  oJ    pro 


$1     Billion     Education     Plan 
Proposed      By     Governmenf 

Marion  R  Folsom.  Secretary  of  Health  Education  and  Wei- 
fare  announccri  last  wec^k  the  government's  propose<i  b.llioii 
dollar  program  for  c^iucational  aid  This  is  a  direct  outcome  ol 
the  reoort  of  Pi^esident  Eisenhowers  recently  formed  Com- 
mittee on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School,  which  recom- 
uiendod  that  assistance  was  needcKl  to  meet  the  demands^of 
national     security.     The     plan. 


which  is  to  cover  a  four  year 
period,  will  emphasize  improve- 
jr.eni  m  the  .sciences  and  malhemai- 
ic.    which  FoLsom  termed  a»    critical 

area.s". 

The  projiram  itself  offers  tyrant ^ 
to  -tales  to  reduce  the  waste  ot 
talent"  rt)  the  country  by  pro\idin>4 
l>e;ter     aptitude      test-      and      better 


ure  and  that  the  test  of  :ts  strenu'th 
will  lie  in  its  support  by  state  and 
local   authorities. 

Thou-:h  Folsom  said  he  was  con- 
fident thai  Conuress  would  look  fav- 
orably  on  the  program,  educators 
thioui;lu»ai  the  country  reacted  ne^a 
tivoly 
^ram 


They    believed    that    the    pro-     \]i.niber 
wa.<,    not    sufficient    and   are   at 


liramminc  is  rather  poor   At  the  sui.'- 
ireslion   i»l    Marty   Perelz.  Council    re 
"olved     that       -Studint     Council     en 
dorses   tlu^  idea   oi  continued   C  onvu 
cations    provided    that     arrangements 
iH-    made    for    lh»     .pe  ikt-r    to    spend 
a    substaniiai    amount    td    unu-    with 
student   ;iroups  on  an   mtoimal  level 
betore    and    alter   the   oflicial    lecture 
and     that     students     ')e     aiven    more 
definitive     |)ower>     in     the     \dtimatc 
choice  of   speai.erv   It    lurlher  resoiv- 
es    that    Council    re<iuest    that    Presi 
denl    Abram   L.  Sachar   particii)ate   m 
a  Convocation." 

Sally    Marshall.    Chairman    of    the 
Film    C«>mmittee,    rep(»rtcd    thai    the 
new    lilm,    •  ()»'dipus    Ke\'\    would    be 
shown  ai    Brandeis    Funds  to  pa\    tor 
the     lihn     will     be     donated     by     the 
Humanitio  Departmeni.  Ihe  Creative 
Arts  department    and   Student    Coun 
oil     Since    the    Creative    Art<    depart- 
ment    asked    that    the   tilm    be    shown 
on  a  Monday  evenin-.  Council  voted 
U»    eliminate    a    Sunda.\    ni^ht    movie 
and   sht»w    -Oedipus   IU'\"  on  a   Mon 
day    The   record   of   poor  attendance 
at   the   second    showing   of   films   was 
brought    t<»    the    Council's    attention 
Miss  Marshall  recommended  that  the 
second      slmwm'^      be     discontirrued 
ol    Council    ielt.    howwer 


I  he    beuinninij   of 


<'d    I  mined  in  I  ely   at 
second   semester. 

Council  allocated  $M) MO  to  the  Soc- 
ial Committee  to  hu\  record^  for 
Saturday  nmhi  informal  dance^  Kd 
ward  Fnedman  requested  and  wa> 
Uranled  S72.UO  tor  SPKAC  magazine 
lie  fuilher  requested  an  additional 
$120  00  fov  SPKAC  in  order  that  the 
organi/alion  be  able  to  invite  such 
speakers  ab  Arthur  Schlesin^er.  Jr.. 
and  Sain  Lubell  Council  litranted 
SPE.-XC  »-    request. 

David  M  Cohet^  broutiht  befoiv 
Council  the  question  ol  the  >.tandinu 
and  responsibilities  ol  clubs  to  their 
taculty  advisors.  Questions  about  the 
e\iiL-A  position  of  the  facult>  mem 
hers  lo  theii  clubs,  the  relationship 
of  students  to  faculty,  informal  stu 
dent  laculty  dinners  and  meetings, 
laeultN  opinion  on  campus  issues, 
etc.  were  raised.  Dixussum  will  be 
continued  at  the  next  meet  inc. 

Marly  Peret7  sugt:*ested  that  there 
was  a  need  for  some  place  to  go  lo 
eat  on  Saturday  night  and  therefore 
the  Snack  Bar  1k»  kept  open  on  Sat 
iirday  nii'ht.  The  Student  Council 
made  the  rtKiuest  and  the  Snack  Bar 
has  been  onicially  opened  tor  Satur- 
dav  Niuhts  It  was  resolved  that 
a'j/^j    Student    Council    thank    Mr     Crimm 


lit^iques  et  Sociales  m  Paris.  Durin* 
Uie  Second  World  War  Manuel  served 
as  Intelliuence  Officer  with  the  US. 
Army  and  held  positions  in  the  Na- 
tional  Delense  Commission. 

Manuel  has  -iven  courses  at  Bran- 
deih  on  the  Intelleclual  llistorv  of 
Modern  Europe  and  International 
Politics  His  writings  include  The 
Politics  of  Modern  Spain  19:>R  The 
Realities  of  American-Palestine  Rela- 
tions nM^>  .  The  Age  of  Reason  1M51  . 
:in(i  The  New  World  of  Henry  Saint- 
Simon  '1956'.  as  well  a-  many  pieces 
for  historical  iournals. 
History  Professors 

\  icior  L.  Fhrenber^  o^  the  Cniver- 
Mty  ol  London,  Visiting  Professor  of 
History,  will  be  giviiu-  Histoi>  I02b; 
Slate  and  Society  in  Ancient  Ciieece. 
Ehrenberg  has  taught  at  the  Cniver- 
sities  of  Prague  and  Frankfort  and  is 
the  author  ot  Idea  of  Law  Among  the 
Early  Greeks  in  (;erman.  ll»2l  .  Peo- 
ple of  Aristophanes  '  U)4:>.  and  So^ 
phocles  and  Pericles  'I954' 

f)i  Leonard  Kneuer  ol  Yah-  has 
been  selecU'd  a>  Visit  mi!  Associate 
Professor   of    History    lor    ihe   Spring 


•-•--A-  •«.•.'. 


iwesent    formulatinij  iheir  own   plan.>    y^^^^   ,^j>t    really   been   eiven  a  chanct 
rounseling  for  high   school  siudent-s.    f,,,-  educational  aid  which   would  not 
rhese   grants  are   to  »>e   met.   Folsom 


,ha,  ,h..  program  .as  a  ne.  one  and    ...uu.  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^__^^^^  >,;„„  ,i.„e, 


M« 


a<ided.   on 
states    He 
that      too 
never    got 


a  fifty  fifty  iKisis  by  the 
then  pointed  to  the  fact 
man>  qualified  sludents 
to  college  and  that    many 


cease     their    edmatu»n     betore     they 
|n\,    a  high  scho4)l  degree.  He  hopes 
to   remedy  this  situation  b\    the   pro 
vision   tor  lO.lMMt  annual  scholarships 
during    the    fiuir    >ear   |KM-i(»d 

The     need     fo!      more     and     better 
trained    teachers    on    a    high    school 
atui    college    le\t;    F(»l>om    considers 
m<»si    important     Tlint    so    many    stu 
dents   m   high  school   receive  a  mini- 
nuim    of    training    m    math    and    the 
sciences  -less  than  one  of  every  three 
having   a   year   of   chemistry    or   phy 
.sics.    or    more    than    i»ne    year    ol    al 
gt'bra'.  is  due  in  part  lo  the  shortage 
of  teachers,  many  of  whom  have  gone 
into  industry.  He  feels  that  the  l.OOO 
to    l.">(W>   ciraduate    fellowships    Civen 


be    emergency    security    moves    but 
rather  UnMi  range  programs  directed 
at     meeting     -AmerieaV     real     chal 
lenge".    that    of    fultilhng     'the    great 
l>otential   of   her   own    ideals". 


Since  some  students  do  oenefit  from 
a  second  -ihowinti  and  the  costs  are 
not  great.  Council  d.'(  ided  that  the 
program  will  be  dropped  toi  the  re 
mainder  <»t   this  -emester  but   rcsum 


Career  Preference  Problems 
Revealed:  Conferences  Begun 


ma 

distributed  amon^  the  students 
last  month,  the  Student  Voca- 
tional   Committee   has   set    forth   the 


FRANK   E.  MANUEL 

Semester  to  teach  a  course  in  the 
History  of  Ideas.  Previously  Krieger 
taught  at  Northwestern  University 
and  has  been  the  recipient  of  several 
fellowships  and  awards  Last  year 
Krieger  published  German  Idea  of 
Freedom. 

Robert  Leath  Stmler.  Jr.  of  Colum- 
bia University  has  been  named  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Anthropology  In 
addition  to  his  teaching  at  Columbia. 
Stigler  has  engaged  in  field  work  iit 
Iran  and  is  preparinu  a  major  report 
on  slratigraphic  and  other  excava- 
tions in  southern  Peru.  He  has  had 
reviews  published  in  several  anthro- 
pological iournais  such  as  American 
Anthropology  and  Ethnohistory- 
New  Science  Instructors 

The  School  of  Science  will  have 
three  new  men  added  to  its  staff: 
I)rs.  Melvin  Mark.  James  E.  LuValle, 
and  Marcel  N.  Wellner.  Mark  has 
been  named  Visiting  Lecturer  in 
.rnries  of  outstanding   personalities    Physics  and  has  done  teaching  at  the 

X-    o ,n   American   Art  will   make  the  sec-    University     of     Minnesota,    Harvard. 

H7(^"si^ors  showed  definite  intention    ond  annual  presenuition  oi  the  eight    Massachusetts  In.stitute  of  Technology 
'"    .  ^.        .      :...   .    f .  ,-... ;...     r'.....t;..^     Awc    rmd  \oith  Dakota  Statc  CoHegc.    Lu- 


In  keei>ing  with  its  endeavors  to 
alle\iate  the  problem  of  inadequate 
study  hall  facilities.  Council  has  suc- 
ceeded in  having  a  room  in  Mailman 
(enter  reserved  as  a  study   hall. 

Jolm  Marwel.  a  freshman,  ^uugest- 
I'd  that  a  program  of  informal  lec- 
tures by  facultN  members  he  present 
ed  Oil  we«»k-end  ni-hts.  Berny  Kemp- 
kr  was  selected  as  coordinator  of 
^sucti   a   program 


Recognizing  that   a   real   problem   exist,  fo-  "^any/'^^'^f"^";    AnnAlltirA     liiriP^ 
who   will   be  graduatuig   from   Brandeis   in   June,   19.^8,   and   at    AlinUUIILC    JUI  ICi 

the  present   have  only   a   \ague   notion   of  what    they   are   pre- 
pared and  desire  to  do  lor  a  livelihood,  a  group  of  students,  with 
the  blessings  ot  the  Sliulent  Council  has  planned  and  alreadv 
begun  a  comprehensive  guidance  program  in  the  last  two  months 
As    stated    in    a    questionaire 


For  Arts  Awards 


few 
earn 


of   doing   so.    Therefore   quilt 
Seniors    will    be    going    out    to 
their  livelihood  next  June. 

I  nder  clas!>    response    to    the   que.s 
tfon    of    career    preference    was    as 
vague    as    was    expected,    especially 
among  tfie  Freshmen  who  seemed  to 
have  given  the  question  Utile  thought. 


BrandcKs  University  Creative  ArUs  and  North  Dakota  Stale  College.  Lu- 
and  Sculpture  Awards  to  outstanding  Valle,  a  chemist,  has  taught  at  Fisk 
American   musicians,  scuplors.  poets.    University  and  has  done  extensive  re- 


and    theatrical    people. 


yearlv  and  the  tjrant  of  .M2.'i.000  for  objecthe  -of  assisting  the  ^"^;;"'\  " 

graduate    .ohooN    t^    exjv.nd    their  familiari/ms  themselves  w-tb  the  drt- 

roacher  training  pro„am  v.il.  fill  this  feren.    vocations    wh.c^    "t.  "  ,  « , 

province  of  a  lit>oral  art>  edmation 

...                        ...      ,!,„  and  il«  particular  fields  of  Mudy."         -  „.  - 

The     adminj»lraiion     realue^     the  eximole  a    few    prelerence.s   re 

necessity  in  today',  v^orld  of  belter  Tabulations   of   'he   questionnaire.  ^"^Z/^*;;^,,,  ,  „:,„„p,r  editor 

education    in   the   foreign   language,  revealed  a  number  o    fact  .  all  md  ■  ^J'.^^^^^^" J^^,*^,,   .^^ks-    Answer^ 

a,„l  ,t  plan,  to  set  up  foreign  bug  eating   that   the  problem  doe^  exiM  and    ^'"""^  f"!"    ^^^„,„,    ^.^^e  bj- 

ua.c  .raining  cente.s  throughout  the  While  it  .true  that  many  Bia.uUu.j  ^urned  b>  Sen  o  s.  ^^;^^^^^ 

.  e.;and  a>e  Naiionai  Science  Koun-  - -Xt^S'^rr^^.l^'ha^  1:^^:^^  ::^\^J'^^^.^^^^ 

'r  explaining  the  main  reason,  for  they  have  already  chosen  or  c-anal^  ^^ ZJ^^^  Z^Jt^^^^:^^   Ma;;;..:   dl^c^c^or    of    the    Phi.adol 

thrs  program's  initiation  Fobon  .aid  '-^^^^  X'^!<:'rZ^l^.^s:^o:l  ,"       a  de   .^     order  ot 'preference,    p^;  Museum:  Dorothy  Adlow.  critic 

thai   •education  IS  no-*  more  crucially  =*»;;P":"«   JX^'^"^  "^^^Jj   fi,^,;;'^^^  seniors  who  cho..e   .ueh   careers  as    for    the    Christian    Science    Monitor; 

important    to    long    range    national  [I'^'^'l'^Xi^^S  ZL^^^^^^^^^^  ,aw  -five  .  business  ao.  and  teaching    Roy   R.   Neul>erger.   New   York   City 

security   than  evei    before;  •  and.  he  «^,,*V  thos'e    Frelm^^^^^^^^^  '27.    were    fairly   definite     However,   art    collector;    Herman    More,    direc 

added -there  are  deficienc.^^^^^^^^  Lied  ih    qTestfonS.  ««^.  of  the  such  choices,  a.  for  example,  writing,   ,^,   ,,   ,,,    ^^,,,,,    Museum;    and 

ruTd\:rtrsir  :S;?  0^""=  ^^mores   a„u  S«      of  the  rumors  ^^^^'i;::^  ^^^^^'.^^S::.    —   <'    -^'"'^    '''^^^   ^   ^^^ 


An  achievement  medal  is  given  to 
an  outstanding  artist  in  the  United 
States  today  and  a  cash  award  of 
$1.5(H>  will  be  received  by  a  young 
artist  who  shows  particular  promise 
in  his  work.  The  award  is  intended 
to  stimulaate  young  artists  and  as- 
j>ist  in  furthering  the  development 
of   their   expression    throj^gh    art. 

The  conuiuttee  on  sculpture,  head- 
ed by  Peter  Grippe,  sculptor  in  Resi- 
dence   at    Brandeis,    includes    Henri 


search  at  U.C.L.A.,  California  Institute 
of  Technology  and  at  the  Kodak  Re- 
search  I>aboratories  Wellner  has 
taken  the  position  of  Instructor  iit 
Physics  after  having  had  a  similar 
position  at  Princeton 


Chaiin 
Choreography 

On  Friday  evening,  January  17, 
1058  at  8:30  p.m.  Miss  Judith  Cha- 
2in  will  present  an  evening  of 
original  choreographies  in  the 
Slosberg  Recital  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram includes  five  work.s,  the 
most  significant  of  which  is  a 
dance  version  of  -Blood  Wedding" 
based  on  the  play  by  Garcia 
Lorca.  Simon  Sargon  composed 
the  music  for  that  dance. 
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THE  JUSTICE 


l'ubli~ho<l  w.-ikly  during  .he  school  year.  \Nith  the  cxcoption  oi 
cx.-.Hutiatwn  .-.lul  vacnlion  {.trioOs,  by  stiulcnts  of  Br.vi.ieis  Liuversily. 
Willi hfim.  Mnv^nrliu'^oUs. 

SUKl.i.l    vubc'ipiion.    .sub~k!i.<(J    b>    the-    sliuU-nt   iictivitks    f<c 
Alumtu  subicriplian;  $250.    on  ctn.p"-.  Vvarl>   >ul,cription  io  50. 
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l\milysis  Diplomacy 


•Jlu-  balance  <>f  t<vrn.r  b<«tweon  flic  two  world  systems,  now 
^con  with  tho  new  pcrs|XH-tive  of  spaco  travel,  points  up  onw 
again  and  much  nioro  convincingly  the  no<-d  for  the  tinal  <x>n- 
elusion  of  the  arms  race.  Wc  have  heard  the  StH.Tetary  of  Slate 
piously  ask  f.>r  indication.s  of  Soviet  sin<-e)  ity  ewn  in  those  few 
moments  when  the  U.S.S.H.  has  indicated  that  it  is  willing 
to  join  in  negotiations  with  thi.^  country  without  pr.vhibitivc 
strings  attached. 

Russia  has  «lramntically  captured  the  imajrination  of  rh<- 
world  with  its  bid  for  summit  mceiiuKs  wiih  the  n-;jKHti\e 
heads  of  state  and  its  projjram  f<.r  the  c<>s,ation  of  nuclear  U'st- 
jng.  It  is  clear  that  th<'  Soviet  rr^ord  of  betrayal  of  the  pea..-e 
is  "a  warning-  to  deal  with  the  Russians  with  caution,  but  that 
^.rtainlv  does  not  mean  that  we  can  accomplish  an>  thing  by 
avoiding  to  deal  with  th,-m  at  all  Our  own  indecision,  vaeilla- 
ti.m,  and  reticence  is  particiilarl>  pathetic-  in  view  of  the  reac- 
tions to  Sputnik  and  the  numcrou.-,  diplomatic  victories  of  the 
Kiirushscx^v   foreign  policy. 

While  i-ertainlv  the  Soviet  want-^  to  win  il,s  battle  for  the 
.supremacs  of  her  "svstem.  she  will  not  enter  a  conflict  at  the 
risk  of  suicide.  But  the  arms  race  is  so  fraught  with  dangers 
to  democratic  government:  the  nuclear  explosions  with  dangers 
to  the  h(>alth  of  luimanit\  that  a  peact^ful  .solution  of  the  power 
conflict  is  a  necessity.  Heytmd  that,  we  are  involved  in  a  con- 
test for  the  minds  of  tlie  unc-ommitted  ixi>ples  of  Asia  an<t 
Africa  This  is  a  competition  that  will  bc>  won  not  by  arms 
but  bv  technical  assistance  and  diplomatic  imagination  toward 
peace'  The  r.,ad  ahead  is  a  dillicult  one  and  we  cannot  ignore 
either  the  pitfalls  or  the  possibilities.  If  the  c-onference  dcH>r  is 
ojK-n.  let  It  n.  \er  Im-  said  that  the  Uiiitefi  States  refu.sed  to 
enter. 

The  BonJs  of  FreeJom 

Miioli  juurnali.>lic  v\^^^vg\  has  bten  expi^nded  In  reaction  to 
the  report  on  the  recent  NATO  confererii^e  by  I^resident  Eisen- 
houer  and  Seeretarv  Dulles  over  a  nationwide  television  hook- 
up. We  share  tlie  despair  o{  most  that  the  sessions  \n  Pans 
failed  to  improve  the  international  situation  and  that  the  TV 
report  did  not  at  all  adequately  eommunicate  the  immediate 
crisis  conditions  of  the  world  situation.  But  while  most  were 
bored  bv  a  laborious  half  hour  of  semantic  play,  we  were  es- 
pecially shocked  by  a  series  of  comments  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  made  on   our  alliance   with   Spain. 

"It  IS  ties  like  this/  he  said,  "that  hold  the  free  world  to- 
gether, and  they  provide  a  striking  contrast  to  the  military  coc^r- 
cion  which  alone  holds  together  the  countries  of  the  Soviet 
bloc."  Admitting  that  there  were  sometimes  differences  between 
allies.  Dulles  insisted  that  'surmounting  all  is  the  sen.«ie  of  fel- 
lowship which  unites  all  who  are  dedicated  to  a  common  cause." 
It  is  a  sad  reflection,  indeed,  of  the  sterility  of  American  policy 
that  the  finest  example  of  the  alliance  of  the  free  world  w^hich 
Dulles  c-hooses  to  exhibit  is  our  support  for  the  franco  tyranny 
which  has  over  a  period  of  two  decades  systematically  and 
brutally  crushed  an  entire  people.  We  know  that  it  is  now^  fash- 
ionable to  be  silent  about  Spain,  but  we  know,  as  well,  that 
there  can  be  no  -'common  cause"  with  the  tyrant  in  Madrid, 
that  to  talk  to  the  Asian  peasant  and  the  African  national  of 
our  bonds  with  dictatorship  is  to  shamefully  expose  the  con- 
demned site  on  which  w^e  haughtily  announce  we  will  build 
a   better  w^orld   and   a   better  future. 


Intelligenl  Respect 

We  talk  alxmt  only  two.  but  there  are 
tliree  major  festivals  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember 

Christians  celeb»'ate  Christmas.  Christ's 
Mass.  a  day  of  prayer  and  rejoicing  in  com- 
memoration of  the  birth  of  the  Jesus  recognized 
by  Christians  as  King  of  the  Jews. 

•Jews  celebrate  Hanukah  hi  memoiy  of  the 
victory  of  the  Jews  in  the  wars  oi  the  Mac- 
cabcan  revolt,  by  which  they  fought  oiX  assimi- 
lation and  prcsor.ed  the  y\[^M  to  practice  Juda- 
ism Instc'cid  of  the  dominant  religion. 

Each  holiday  is  celebrated  with  symbols 
rcminlscer.l  of  divine  miracles  and  with  family 
gatherings  to  prei>erve  iniact  the  tradition  of 
the  faith. 

The  ancient  Romans  celebralecl  ihc  feast 
oi  Saturnalia,  a  time  of  merrxmaKing  and  of 
gift-giving,  in  honor  of  llie  winter  season  and 
the  pagan  god  Saturn  or  Chronus.  These  rites 
have  lasted  on  too.  in  many  variants  as  pagan 
or  secular   festivals. 

It  is  •  Ameri(*an  tradition"  to  be  '  i(»lerant", 
pan.^ectarian.  and  happy  Brandeis  conforms  to 
the  tradition,  but  occasionally  carries  being 
pan.se^'tarian  to  the  point  of  mutual  desecration. 
Snoball  attempt^^l  to  pleasantly  ci^lebrate  all 
three  holidays,  simultaneously  and  interchange- 
ably. 

First,  a  scliool-wide  winter  soi'ial  wi-ekend 
is  not  the  place  for  Christmas  imagery.  The 
tree  is  meant  to  carry  the  Star  of  rk^thlehem: 
Saint  Nich<tlas  wius  the  pious  and  mcnlest  bishop 
of  tlie  persecuted  Christian  community  of 
Mvra.  To  intrcnlucv  what   are  traditionally   re- 

ft- 

ligious   symbols   into   a   s<'hool-wide   affair,   one 
must  act  carefully  and  with   intelligence  so  as 


to  avoid  provocation  to  the  non-believer,  blas- 
phemy   to    another's    faith,    or    insult    to   ones 

own  ^         ,  , 

The    Snoball    decorations    not    only    usc-o 

Christmas  svmbols,  but  used  them  in  their  "tra- 
ditioral  An\erican"  Madison  Avenue  perver- 
sions Thi^  dance-  committee  may  have  beeii 
trvin-  to  be  nonreligious.  but  in  fact  were 
sacrili-ious,  wlien  they  used  department  store 
posters  of  Santa  Claus.  picturing  him  oeing 
kissed  bv  beautiful  girls  and  performing  tne 
othrr  rites  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce  ^mas. 
\  dooartment  store  at  least  has  a  reason  for 
comnlercializing    a    holy    day     a    college    coni- 

munitv  does  not.  . 

It  is  nonsense  and  in  po«n-  ta^tc  to  nnpiy 
bv  the  decorations  that  the  Isiaeli  equivalent  of 
Christmas  is  Hanukah.  And  the  symbols  of  this 
holv  day  of  the  Jews  are  not  dreidels  and  large 
stacks  of  gold  coins  painted  with  dollar  signs. 
The  Hebrew^  letters  on  the  dreidel.  st£.nding  for 
'\  -reat  miracle  happened  there/'  refer  to  the 
miracle  at  Jerusalem.  Its  use  is  not  appropriate 
with  a  celebration   of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

The  social  functions  of  the  school  are  an  im- 
portart  activity  of  its  student  organizations, 
but  the  element  of  religion  can  be  introductxl 
onlv  with  great  care  to  stay  within  the  bounds 
of  good  taste.  To  ignore  the  historical  and 
tlieologieal  bases  of  the  holy  days,  or  to  devote 
one's  major  efforts  to  the  celebration  of  a 
holv  day  one  does  not  believe  in,  show^  a  lack 
of  intelligent   respect   for  all   faiths  concerned. 

By  introdticting  into  ii.s  celebration  of 
Saturnalia,  elements  of  the  holy  days  of  Christ- 
mas an^  Hanukah,  Snoball  managed  only  to 
pieti/e  glamorize,  tinsel-ize  it  and  to  desecrate 
them    in  the  "traditional  American"  manner. 


Leilers 


ilie  Editor 


Entrrpvuvurs 
In   icadotnia 


It     ha.-^     iMTome     rncrci^^in^^ly     ap 
parent  to  us  thai  tlu'  nionoy  rltuMttd 
for     athletic     scholarships      is     over- 
whelminvil.v  out  o»   proportion  to  that 
i>rd  for  sihola.stic  purposfs.    Ihoii^'h 
wc    arc    not    opposed    to   athletics   on 
a    rolNuc   campus,    there    riUist    be   a 
I»rnp«'r    b^ilance    m    sch<»ktrship    si/*' 
Since  ostensibly  lirandeis  is  an  educa 
tioual    in>litiniun.    it    is    obvious    that 
sc»M»lavtic  scholarships  sh(»ulH   be  em- 
l)hasi/ed. 

The  jiistifieation  i^^r  athletic  s(  hoi 
ai  ships    in    the    e>  cs    of    the    adminis 
nation     hav     been,     aside     from     the 
inhere?it    value    ot    .ithlctu-.    t(»    \ni^ 
mote    the    name    and    reputation    of 
Braiuicis     arnofr.:     ihe     'general     pub 
lie.    The    prc^blcrn    i^    that    the    p(»pu- 
lar    impression    t)l\  Hrandi  is    created 
lhroUL!h     its     athletie     promotion     is 
directly     oppos<»d     t'>     the     Brandeis 
ideal     as     stated     m     the     university 
(fiartei.    We    feel    thtre    is    a    deeper 
more     mateiial     motive     behind     the 
admmistiatit.r's    .support     of    athletic 
scholarships.     Perhaps    oiHside     pres 
sure  bv    donors  has  been   responsible 
f<u    this  deviation   Irom  slated  policy. 
We   are   led    to   believe   that    the   uni- 
versity   fosters    athletic    scholarships 
oul    of    fear    that    influential    d(mors 
uill    slop    their    golden    flow    if    ath 
letics     are     deemphasized.     It     -^eems 
that  certain  monies  are  d<»naled  uiili 
ihe  stipulation  that  they  vmII  be  used 
for    athletic    scholarships,    and    with 
the    understanding    that    these    dona 
tions   will   cease   as   soon    as    the    ad- 
ministration   becomes    true    <o    Bian 
deis  'deals. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  let- 
ter is  to  brintj  to  light  the  fact  that, 
thoufcjh  scholarships  are  liberal,  there 
are  many  capable  and  deservinL!  stu- 
dents who  could  directly  foster  the 
Brandeis  ideals,  that  are  beinc  den- 
ied a  place  at  the  university  because 
of  the  materialistic  administration 
policy.  It  does  not  seem  rijiht  that 
a  needy  student  should  bo  denied  the 
u»-e  of  funds  already  acquired,  sim- 
ply because  he  is  not  an  athlete. 
There  is  a  lot  more  to  be  said,  and 
many  names  to  be  mentioned.  And 
there  are  skeletons  just  dyini:  to  i:et 
out  of  the  closet.  But  tliis  is  not  the 
time. 

Conclu.sion:    Though    athletics    are 


an  integral  part  of  university  life. 
ihv  overwhelmin^Ji  disproportion  of 
athletic  to  scholastic  scliolar.ships 
seems  a  ^vhxe  injustice  Thib  would 
M'cm  once  again  to  indicate  that 
the  administrators  have  been  foiced 
from  the  position  of  idealist  if  think- 
ers to  thai  of  solnitioji  salesmen, 
and  have  turned  from  cducaiors  to 
eniK'preiieurs. 

—  J.J.S. 

lUncUbalUd  Snoliall 

** .  .  ■  The  Justice  serves  jn  labloid 
form  as  the  student  nudium  for  the 
expression  of  items  which  are  of 
interest  lo  the  Brandei.s  community." 
This  appears  on  paue  75  of  the  Stu- 
dent Handbook.  We  question  the  de 
termination  of  just  what  items  are 
of  interest  to  the  Brandeis  students. 
Wc  di«  not  object  to  wha»  has  been 
included  in  The  Justice  but  rather 
with  what  has  been  omitted.  The 
Justice  as  it  appears  now  seems  to 
be  a  condensation  ol  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  Variety.  As  a  result  of 
these  onmiissions,  the  .s;tudents  have 
been  made  to  feel  guilty  about  the 
socK'tl  side  of  their  college  life  When 
sometliing  of  social  interest  does  oc- 
cur, its  significance  is  minimized  by 
The    Justice. 

The  pre-IIomeioniing  "spread"  was 
an  cii^ht  inch  article  inf  uiding  the 
headline^  and  was  not  given  a  lead 
position.  Since  this  function  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  majority  of  the 
.vtiideni  body,  the  coverage  seems 
insutlicient  The  item  of  The  Justice 
thai  appeared  five  days  prior  to  Sno- 
Bail  consisted  of  three  and  a  half 
inches  including  the  headline'.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  .Sno  Ball  is 
the  formal  weekend  of  the  v\ inter, 
it  is  **.-..  an  item  of  interest  to 
the  Brandeis  community.** 

.^s  far  as  the  article  goes,  it  is 
correct  but  it  stops  short  of  cover- 
ing the  weekend  adequately  Some  of 
the  most  important  aspects  were 
slighted  or  omitted:  1.  No  mention 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  week- 
end is  being  sponsored  by  the  Sopho- 
more class;  2.  that  Friday  evening's 
program  is  being  produced  in  con- 
junct ion  with  the  Xeuman  Club:  3. 
that  Saturday's  entertainment  is  not 
a  talent  review  but  an  original  re- 
view plus  a  performance  by  the 
Male  and  Female  Glee  Clubs;  4.  that 
the   location   of   the    cocktail    parties 


should  have  been  included;  .5.  that 
the  exact  time  and  place  of  the 
brunch  was  not  stated;  6.  that  the 
importance  of  the  Australian  .lazz 
Quintet  was  minimizid  and  the  group 
went  unnamed  The  sophomore  cla.ss 
and  the  Ja/z  Club,  the  co-sponsor<-  of 
this  event,  consider  this  an  occasion 
worthy  of  note 

Also  of  interest  to  the  student  \M)a\ 
is  the  fact  that  fj(»wers  could  be  pur 
chased  at  reduced  rates  through  the 
Sno-Ball  con)mitief  headed  by  Dav«' 
Kulak.  All  of  the  above  should  have 
been  included  in  the  Justice  issue  cd 
December  9.  19.57.  since  they  are  only 
of  value  to  The  sfnd<nls  before  the 
alTair  takes   place. 

However,  in  view  of  the  alnive 
facts,  we  demand  that  the  Justice 
lake  a  more  reali.stic  outlook  in 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  relative  importance  of 
campus  events  M(»reover,  if  furth«-r 
issues  of  The  Justice  do  not  refliK-t 
a  change  in  attitude  of  this  sort,  we 
promise  to  hrin.u  continued  pressure 
upon  The  Justice  in  order  that  the 
desires  ol  the  majority  of  students 
may  be  realized 

Sophomore   Class   Officers: 
Lester  Wyman,  president 
Roberta  Milhauser,  vice-president 
Sylvia    Small,    secretary 
Larry   Sherman,  treasurer 

llobbes  on  Jaurnallsm 

I  wish  to  congratulate  The  Justice 
on  its  journalistic  achievement  of  the 
last  issue.  Its  content,  coverage,  ob 
jectivity,  and  informal iveness  have 
almost  realized  the  level  of  a  grade 
school  montnly.  J  trust  that,  through 
diligence  and  careful  work,  the  edi 
tors  will  reach  this  level  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Ions  awaited  'study"  of  the 
size  of  classes  was  finally  printed. 
It  revealed  such  hidden  information 
as  the  facts  that  Social  .Science  class 
es  are  not  seminars  and  that  some 
classes  attract  more  students  than 
others.  The  reporters  have  carefully 
avoided  such  tnvia  as  the  number 
of  oversized  classes,  and  how  large 
classes  have  hurt  education  at  Bran 
deis.  The  Justice  has  maintained  the 
practice  of  rejecting  the  tradition 
of  journalism  which  demands  evi- 
dence to  back  opinion.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  there  are  a  few  students 
Conlbnicd  on  Piige  Four 


roauorT  t'  l^St 


THE  JUSTICE 
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Sociological  Approach  ioArX  Hero  Worship  Subject 


Evaluated  in 


Hauser  Lecture  Of  Bentley  Volume 


Each  generation  of  men  explore* 
;«nd  interprets  art  within  the  frame 
of  hib  time  and  the  way  of  his  indiv- 
iduality.  The  work  of  art  affects  u.^ 
in  terms  of  our  own  experience;  it 
is  the  unreachable  challen^^e.  arountl 
which  we  circle  in  quest  of  a  more 
perfect  understanding,  stated  Visit- 
ing Professor  Arnold  llauser.  L>r. 
Hauser  dehvered  his  lecture  as  one 
in  the  ZiskjfKl  series,  at  the  Slosberg 
Hocitiil  Hall  December  U.  Dr.  Herb- 
ert Marcuse.  Professor  of  P<»litics  and 
Philosophy  was  chairman. 

•*\Ve  are,**  according  to  Dr.  Ilau 
ser,  'hvinK  in  the  day  of  the  socio- 
logical jnterpietalion  of  cultural 
achievements  This  day  v*ill  not  last 
for  ever,  and  it  will  noi  have  the 
last  word  *  But  it  can.  Dr.  llauser 
believes,  provide  new  insights  into 
art,  within  its  own  limitations,  by 
lookinji  at  the  work  of  art  from  a 
new   direction. 

SOCIOLOGY   CRITICIZED 

The  major  criticism  of  the  socio- 
logical appr(»ach  is  based  on  the  con 
viction  that  an  art  work  is  a  com- 
plete and  enclosed  structure,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  examine  art  in 
t«rms  external  to  it  necessarily  dis- 
torts  and  thereby  destroys  its  true 
si^iinhcance  "A  work  of  art  undoubt- 
I'dly  has  an  inner  logic  of  its  own," 
Hauser  agrees,  *'  and  its  particular 
quality  IS  mi»st  clearl.v  sern  in  the 
internal  relations  of  the  various 
levels  of  orL'anization  and  the  var- 
ious  motifs  which  one  can  distinguish 
in  it.*'  It  IS  also  true,  says  Hauser, 
that  an>  attempt  at  determining  the 
process  involved  in  the  creation  of  a 
work  of  art,  or  the  preconditions  of 
Its  existence,  must  empha^i/e  factors 
other  than  aesthetic  ones,  and  may 
even  "blind  us  to  internal  connec 
tions  and  altt-r  the  values  upon  which 
Th4t  ae>thelu  eflect  of  the  work  de 
pends  " 

COMMUNICATING  VEHICLE 

Yet.  believes  Dr.  Hauser.  ihe  for- 
mal elements  of  art  must  be  consid- 
ered as  the  vehicle  for  communica- 
tion It  IS  the  aim  of  aii  to  inform, 
convince  and  mffuence,  and  this  as- 
pect of  th«'  painting  must  also  be 
studied  Art.  along  with  philosophy, 
r^rmion  and  science  are  all  part  of 
the  struggle  to  preserve  and  mold 
society.  "The  discovery  of  the  propa- 
ganda value  of  cultural  creations, 
and   of   art    m    particular,   wiis   made 


from    the    influence   of   social    causa 


tion. 


♦» 


What  .sociology  cannot  do  if  to 
define  artistic  excellence,  or  estab- 
lish aesthetic  criteria.  It  ean  only 
hope  to  shed  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  work,  accounting  for  the  «>utlook 
toward  lit**   that   is  manifested   in   ii 

ROLE   DEFINED 

History  has  taught  us,  Hau-er 
Mates,  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the 
assumption  of  a  direct  cinnection  be 
rwten  economic  and  p<>lJtical  achieve- 
ment. Nor  is  there  a  connection  he- 
I  ween  popularJi>  and  qnalitv  m  art. 
In  the  examination  of  sociaU^gical 
factors,  second  or  third  rate  artists 
may  loom  as  key  figures,  in  terms  of 
their  roles  in  particular  movements 
m  art,  and  of  Ihe  social  climate  in 
which  ihe>  existed  Thus  sociology 
pleads  that  art  may  be,  and  .should 
be  consilered  from  many  points,  and 
(m  various  levels  The  sociological  in- 
sight cannot  replace  a  knowledge  of 
art  his;t04*y,  nor  can  tlu'.se  deny  the 
value  of  3ir\  criticism.  Certainly  they 
do  not  substitute  for  the  aesthetic 
e\pt»rience,  iisi'lf  Only  if  it  atlt-mpts 
to  deny  the  other  view.s  \t  the  socio 


logical    one    to    l>e    rejected,    Hauser 
feels. 

SHORTCOMINGS  NOTED 

C  ommenting  further  on  the  failures 
uf  sociology   in   the  realm  ol   art,  he 
>aid.  "One  of  the  worst  shortcomings 
of  the   sociology  of  art   .  .  .  derives 
from    the    endeavor    to    analyze   into 
simple  elements  an  object  v\hose  very 
nature    consists    in    its    complexity" 
To   simplify    art.   or   to    reduce    it   to 
scientific    terms    is    to   eliminate    the 
original    aesthetic    experience.    This, 
is  would  seem,  is  the  price  of  scien 
tific  knowledge.  Dr.   Hauser  looks  to 
sociology  to  break  down  the  barrier 
of    pnjudice     between     viewer    and 
art.     Althouf^h    'sociology     possesses 
no  philosopher's  stone  ...  it  is  more 
than   just    one   diparlment   discipline 
among  manv.  As  was  theology  in  the 
.Middle  Ages,  philosophy  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  economics  in  the 
eii^htcenth,  it  is  a  focal  discipline  in 
our  day    Sociology  leads,  Hauser  in- 
sists, to  a  more  rational  ordered  pic- 
ture   of    cultural    achievement,    un 
tarnishfd  by  mu«  h  of  the  distraction 
and  chaos   that    is  the   result  of  pre 
judicr   outlo.»k   and   ignorance. 

B.J 


Bentley  Eric,  A  CejUury  of  Hero  ^^  or  ship,  (Beacon  Press;  in  handcover  diri 
soft  cover  editions. 

-We  ai"e  the  miracle  of  miracles  —  the  great  inscrutable 
mvstery  of  God.  '  These  are  the  words  of  Tliomas  Carlyle  whom 
Eric  Bentley  describes  as  being  in  'a  flight  from  the  urgent 
problems  of  modern  destiny."  Why  must  a  man  who  professes 
such  profound  faith  in  his  fellow  men  flee  before  them?  This  is 
the  key  to  both  the  ninetet^nth  and  twentieth  century  intellec- 
tual and  emotional  confusion,  -*— 
and  this  is  the  problem  Bentley    brought  us  to  the  very  threshhold  of 


attempts    to 
book. 


deal    with    in    his 


a  new  age  of  hope  He  writes  of  the 
one  who  overcomes  the  j^reat  despair: 
*\Sueh  a  mind,  having'  attained  to  real 
freedom,  lives  at  the  very  center  of 
all  thiniis  with  a  joyful  and  confident 
acceptance  of  fate,  lives  in  the  faith 
that  only  the  particular  is  objection- 
able, and  that  in  the  wholeness  ot  life 
everything  is  affirmed  in  its  holiness 
—he  no  longer  denies.  There  is  no 
higher  faith  than  this.*' 

Here    is    ihe    hero:    the    ideali/ed 


Gen  Ed  S  Panel  Views 
Education  and  Science 

The  General  Education  S  Panel  ^>n  Science  and  Educa- 
tion was  as  poorly  attended  as  the  lecttire  tlie  week  before 
bv  Mr  Whipple  The  discni.ssion  was  held  last  I  hnrsday  night 
in  Slosbei^g  Hall  with  Mr.  Maurice  Stein  of  the  Sociology 
I>i>partmen1,  Mr  Eugene  Gross  of  the  Physics  Department 
and    Mr.    John    Van    Doivn    of    the    American    History    ^V^^^ 

Due 


ment  participating.  Uue  U)  an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  Mr. 
Stanley  Diamond,  the  fourth 
panahsf,  was  abs^-nt  Perhaps  the 
dehate  which  Stein  had  informed 
those  present  ihiit  ht  and  Diamond 
had  planned  would  have  enli^:ht«ned 
what  was  otherwise  a  not  very  stim- 
ulating^  evening. 

All    three    panelists    were    in    ^Jen 
eral   a^MtMMnent    m   criticizing   Ameri- 
can   education     Stein,   speaking    first, 
commented  on   the  kind  of  thinking 
which     resulted     from 


havini!     everyone    "literate'*    in     the 
sciences    He  thoui^'ht   Atnerican   Edu 
cation    to    he    a    -prettv    sick    thing" 
and  called  attention  to  the  confu.Nion 
today  between  |>olitical  and   intillec 
tual    freedom 

In    ilosinK,    the    disciiNsion    of    sci 
eiice  and  education.  \  an   Doren   not- 
ed  that   the   Sputnik    represents   "in 
finite    possibilities    of    knowledge. »• 

Thou^'h    the    panelists   did    discuss 
education     the\    did    not    really    get 


Erich  Heller  has  posed  llic  ques- 
tion: "What  would  happen  to  the 
human  spirit  if  all  human  goodness 
were  of  no  avail  on  this  earth  .  .  . 
would  the  ending  be  despair  then,  or 
a  faith  beyond  despair.'*  This  is  not 
a  hypothetical  question.  It  is  the 
question  asked  by  Carlyle,  Rilke,  and 
by  Nietzsche.  The  despair  is  born  in 
guilt,  the  guilt  of  man  unable  to  find 
himself  admist  the  chaos.  With  the  image  of  the  man  who  will  be  willing 
growth  of  industry  great  masses  of  to  accept  responsibility  for  himstlf 
people  were  brought  into  the  stream  since  he  is  not  ashamed  of  any  part 
of  western  civilization.  These  masses  of  himself.  His  morality  will  Ik^  dif- 
of  people  demanded  recognition,  ferent,  for  morals  are  naught  bm  a 
They  wanted  to  be  accepted  as  hu-  reflection  of  a  sense  of  'wrong/'  a 
man  beings  in  the  race  of  man.  The  *'wrongness*'  inherent  in  the  nature 
intellectual,  the  writer,  the  thinker,  of  Man.  We  are  moving  beyond  the 
IS  a  product  of  his  .society,  of  his  concept  of  '*hero\  in  the  era  of  pessi- 
age.  He  reflects  the- pulse,  often  hid-  mism,  during  which  the  "hero'* 
den.  of  the  time  in  which  he  hves.  reached  his  height,  a  great  battle 
The  spokesmen  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  within  the  soul  was  neces.sary  b<»forc 
tury,  the  articulate  of  the  inarticu-  the  attributes  of  the  hero  could  be 
iate,    reflectA'd    this   powerful    under-    conceded  even  to  a  few  chosen  ones. 

Yet  we  can  say,  and  hope  others  wi)l 
follow,  as  Pierre  Emmanuel  .said.  **I 
have  even  begun  to  think  that  the 
most  humble  human  existence,  when 
it  attains  a  rounded  whole,  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  work  of  the  great- 
est artist.*  Only  by  so  granting  maa 
his  due  can  we  reestablish  the  unity 
between  man  and  nature,  and  that 
which  is  man  himself,  this  being  pre- 
requisite for  human  existence. 

Eric  Bentley  has  attempted  to  de- 
fine the  nineteenth  century  by  dit^ 
cussing  Its  dominant  intellectual  fi^ 
ures  and  the  ever  impressive  **hero* 


lying  pul.se. 

The  great  pressure  of  this  *new' 
society'  demanded  that  once  again 
men  redefine  'Man.*'  In  the  midst  of 
the  chaos  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Man  iis  not  one,  not  treated  as  a 
worthwhile  freely  functioning  being. 
Plato  demands  th?  subordination  of 
man's  animal  nature  to  his  sense  of 
reason.  Here  is  one  of  the  roots  of 
the  values  problem  we  must  solve, 
for  the  division  and  negation  of  an 
essential  part  of  the  nature  of  man 
has  remained  a  part  of  our  heritage 
whether  it  has  been  called 'bestiality,'' 
excess."  or  ''sin."  Negating  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  human  being,  say- 
ing this  half  of  you  is  bad  and  must 


figure.    A   Century  of  Hero  Worshl|l 

is  descriptive  rather  than  definitive, 
Bentley  apjK^ars  to  have   sensed  the 


be  curbed,  is   both  the  sympton   and    nature  of   the    problems:   he   broadly 


to    the    cor*'    of    the    problem     The 

^ _  the     Russian    evils  of  our  society  were  never  fully 

.Sputnik    specmcallv   the  tendenc>   of    explained,   and   the   whole   American 
the    politicians    to    blame    .scientists    education    system,   whirh   terminated 


and  educators  for  the  I'.S.  lag  in 
launching  a  .satellite.  He  insisted 
that  more  money,  or  more  education 
\m]\    not    solve    Ihe    t)roblom- 

The  problem  of  education  is  symp 
!(miatic.  he  said,  of  our  society  Stu- 
dents are  going  into  business  tram 
ing  instead  of  liberal  arts  and  scien- 
litic  di'^ciplines.  Stein  pointed  out 
that  the  so  caUed  "lack  ''of  science 
students  does  not  result  from  a  with- 
drawal of  students  from  the  physical 
sciences,  but  is  a  general  loss  of 
sense  among  students  "of  what  i.« 
involved  in  an   intellectural   calling." 

(Jro.ss.  speaking  as  an  "intellectual'* 
as  well  as  a  scientist  agreed  that 
the  problem  is  no  so  much  "liberal 
arts  vs.  .science,*'  but  the  withdrawal 
of  students  into  business.  He  also 
discussed    the  U.S.   satellite   lag,  say 


in  the  university  system  was  panned 
over.  The  discussion  never  went 
beyond  the  jMnnt  of  making  a  few 
criticisms  of  the  society  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  discusion  cen- 
tered on  generalization,  but  perhaps 
It  would  have  be<m  more  fruitful 
if  students  <who  do  have  something 
to  do  with   the   subject*    were   pre.s. 

ent. 

L  K. 


Aussie  Five 
Huge  Success 

Five  lads  w-ith  a   total  of  eight  in 
struments    krvown    professionally     as 
the   Australian  Ja/i   Quintet   present- 


the  creator  of  basic  insecurity  and 
r<'jection  of  self.  To  create,  to  con- 
tinue with  the  knowledge  of  this  de- 
spair before  them  is  the  task  with 
which  Carlyle  and  Nietzsche  involved 
themselves. 

Niftzsche  erie-s  out  in  desperation. 
There  mu.st  have  been  a  time  when 
the  religious,  aesthetic  and  moral  per- 
ceptions were  at  one."  There  must 
have  been  a  time  of  unity  between 
man  and  the  world  and  between  man 
and  himself.  He  knows  why  man  can 
not  find  peace  with  other  men,  why 
he  cannot  accept  others:  he  cannot 
make  peace  or  accept  himself. 

The  question  becomes  why  to  do  at 
all      fiolderlin    a.sks:    *'•    .    .    in    such 


surveys  them  but  he  never  actually 
reaches  to  the  core  of  his  subject. 
His  is  a  noble  attempt,  but  he  does 
not  succeed  in  fathoming  the  great 
paradox  which  constitutes  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Steve  Berger 


Drama  Club  Offers 
Giraudoux'  'Judith' 

On  January  9.  10,  and  11  the  newly 
reorganized  B  r  an  d  e  i  s  University 
Drama  Club  will  present  JUDITH, 
a    modern    tragedy    by    Jean    Giraii- 


spiritless  times,  why  to  bt^  a  poet  at  doux,     author     of     many     Broadway 

'^\\r    This  is   the   highest   despair  of  successes. 

^-\l.    Yet.  out  of  this  gloom  perhaps        JUDITH  is  based  on  a  story   frona 

a  new  light  shall   emerge.    Rilke   de-  ^y^Q   writings   ol    the   Apocryphal.   Gi- 

scribes  what  must  be  done:  **We  need  raudoux's  version  concerns  the  story 

eternity;   for  only   eternity   can   pro-  ^jf    ^    beautiful    young    girl    who    is 

vide  space  for  our  gestures.    Vet  we  ehosen    by    Cod    to    .save    her    city, 

know   that   we   live   in   narrow    finite-  Judith,    <  played    by    Bryna    Syivern, 


ARNOLD  HAUSER 


earlv  in  human  histor>'  and  exploited 
to  the  full.  "But,"  says  Hauser,  "it 
took  thousands  of  years  before  man 
was  ready  to  aiknowledge  the  ideo- 
logical character  of  art  in  terms  of 
an  expbcil  theory,  lo  formulate  in 
words  the  idea  that  art  pursues  aims, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
that  it  is  either  open  or  veiled  prop- 
aganda.** 

it  is  the  function  of  sociology  to 
R'cognize  and  thus  to  at  least  parti- 
ally eliminate  the  subjectivity  that 
exists  in  every  search  for  truth.  The 
very  fact  that  there  can  never  be  a 
complete  objectivity  is,  according  to 
Hauser,  the  "ultimate  and  decisive 
justification  for  a  sociology  of  cul- 
ture; they  stop  up  the  last  loophole 
by  which  we  might  think  to  escape 


■ng  this  showed  up  many  of  the  de-  ed  a  jazz  concert  ai  Steiner  Hall  on 
ficiencies  in  the  U  .S  free  enterprise  Sunday,  December  15th  to  a  near 
svstem,  the  evils  of  secrecy   in   gov-    capacity  crowd 


who  is  also  producer  of  the  produc- 
tion) becau.se  she  is  the  chosen  of 
God.  is  damned. 

The    Brandeis    production    of    JU- 


Li'd  by  Jack  Brokensha  drummer, 
vibraphontst,  the  group  offered  an 
interesting  and  varied  program  over 
a  two-and-one-half  span  to  a  highly 
appreciative  audience  including  a 
stray   dog   who   came   in   and   sat   in 


ernment  research,  and  the  smug  self- 
complacency  of  the  U.S.  public. 

Gross  cried  out  against  the  move- 
ment to  get  **more  people"  into  the 
sciences.  He  pointed  out  that  qual- 
ity l^  more  important  than  quantity, 

that  only  really  good  students  should  the  aisle  for  a  number  or  two. 

be    searched    out.    He    claimed    that  The    Quintet's    instrumentation    m- 

government   workers   as  a   class   are  eluded    piano    'Bryce    Rohde^    strmg 

-nincompo^ips-     and     that     what     is  bass  (Jack  Lauder),  drums  and  vibes 

needed    is    not    a    large    number    of  (Jack     Brokensha-.     alto     and     flute 

people  working  in  secrecy,  and  turn-  'Dick  Healey)  and  tenor  and  bassoon 

ing    out     "worthless    material,^'     but  ^Errol  Buddie^.  Most  of  the  arrange^ 

•courageous     intellectuals"     working  ments  are  strongly  of  the  West  Coast 

in     a     free     and     open     atmosphere,  School    of   Jazz    possibly    due    to    the 

where    the    interchange    of    ideas    is  fact   that   a   lot   of   Bill    Holrnan's   ar- 

•^1^  rangements   are   used.      Each    soloist 

Van     Doren     aizreed     with    Gross's  Vas  easily  heard  in  the  cozy  confines 

contention  that  more  science  should  of    the    hall    with    the    exception    of 

be    taught    in    the    universities    be-  Bryce   Rohde   on   piano   who   though 

cau^e  of   the   utmost   importance   of  Continued  on  Page  Four 


ness.  Thus  it  is  our  ta.sk  to  create 
infinit>  within  these  boundaries  for 
we  no  longer  believe  in  the  un- 
bounded."    From     the    total    "nihil" 

something  must  be  made  to  emerge;  .   ^    .        *   *u   .    d^..;«^ 

to  create  yes  out  of  no.  to  move  from  ^I™,    direc  ed     by    Ar  hur    Pepme 

the  Everlasting  No  into  the  Everlast-  ^who  also   plays   the   role  of  John), 

ing  Yea,  this  is  the  great  paradox  of  is  the   second   one  ever  lo   be   done 

the  nineteenth  century.  ^^    ^^^   ^'"^^^^^    *''^^^^^- 

-ynio  can  bear  the  idea  of  Eternal  The  production,  stage  managed  by 

Recurrence?-    Who   will   be   able   to  Ann    Mellion     has   its    sets   designed 

b^ar  the  everlasting  despair?  He  who  ^y  Barbara  Miller  and  its  costumes 

.hall  is  saved.   The  transcendence  of  by   Naomi   Spector    The   ^us^c   used 

the  d  e  s  p  a  i  r  will   be  accompUshed  was   written    for   the    production    by 

through   the   great   affirmation:   "He  Paul    Epstein. 

who  no  longer  finds  what  is  great  in  Also  in  the  Cast  are  Robert  Chadis, 
God  will  find  it  nowhere  —  he  must  who  plays  Joseph;  Marcia  Leventhal, 
either  deny  or  create  it.**  So  Man  playing  Susanna;  Kent  Nilsson,  play- 
shall   be  rJborn  though  the  struggle  ing      Holofernes;      Robert      Chadis, 

,    .                 .  .  ,  Dlavinfi     a     guard;     Lois    Zetter    as 

be  d.ft.cult  and  the  price  h.gh.  P^'^^^^  ^^^   S^^^.^;^^^    ^^    ^,^    ^^^^ 

To  read  Nietz.sche  is  to  involve  one-  Rabbi;    and    Arie    Kopelman    is    the 

self  with  all  time  and  that   which  is  prophet.  Also  included  are  Frederick 

positive    in    his    writings    is    covered  dePerera,      Harry     Cohen,     Howard 

with  the  air  of  his  immense  suffer-  Schuman,     and     Murray     and     Joel 

ing    and    despair.     Yet,    Nietzsche  Woldraan. 
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vMlli    reliUMue   lo   Hu    ai  title   on   clas5   :>i/f   in    tin- 
\Vt«   lis!   herein  the  eUi»eN  with  a  refli^lratiun  ol 
hat  It  couUl  not  appear  witli  the  ariiele  itsell. 


On  Campus 


SIl.DKN'l  \(K  Ari<»\Al,  C(»MMir- 
U:i:  uill  leelure  on  "Careei^  in  VVni- 
ini;  and  PuhUvhinu"  »>.v  Mr.  A  Bur 
wek.  editor  ol  "Writer^"  mauaznie 
and  Mr  FdNvard  ^arlln^  of  the  Bea- 
0)r.  I'ress  The  lecture  \m11  be  held 
at  4  00  \\\  tlie  clui^  l(»unr.c.  Wednesdav 
J.'iiuiarv  8 

Ulsri^HV  'v'l  I  B  will  mec^  at  '>  30 
in   I  he  Hahb  it)unv;e.  also  on  J.inuaiv 

i 

IMIIlAKSOPIiV  CIA  B  lecture  will 
be  heUi  at  8:(H)  on  January  8.  in  the 

ciuh   U>un<4c- 

HIcHAIiL'f*:  will  meet  at  6  30  in 
jSydtnian  2  on  Januar>   B 

SPKAC  and  the  SOCIAI,  SC'IFA'CK 
MA(;A/INK  will  meet  on  Januaiy  H 
in  Sydeman  4  at  6:.30  Speac  uill  elect 
two  executive  officers,  while  the  soc- 
ial science  mauazine  will  hold  an 
ori:ani/ationaI    ineelin^ 

nil.LF:!.     will     he^in    it>    lonverNa 
tional    Yiddish    classes    fiom    6  3o    to 
7:.S(»  on   JanujrN    8  in   Sydeman    1. 

BIO  CHEMISTFn'  SEMINAR  will  bt- 
hi^\(\  at  3-4r>  on  Thur>da\,  January 
5.   in  the  cluh   louniie. 


DKA.MA  CIA  B  \mII  present  JLU- 
ITJI"  at  HAH)  on  Thursday.  Friday, 
and  Saturday.  Januar>    ^,   lo.  and    1 1. 

Ill  the  Shell. 

DEBATE  CIA  B   v^ill   meet    in  Syde 
man  4  at    'MO  on  Januar>    i^. 

CHEMISIBV  COLLOQlll  M  wili  be 
presented  Monday.  Januaiy  IJ.  at 
8:00  in  Rabb  200-208  Dr.  Daniel  Led 
nicer  will  ^peak  <m  Stereochemical 
Control  ♦*<  Rinu  Size  ^a  Friedel 
CraJts." 

ZIoMSi  DANCE  OROCP  will  meet 
ill  Gym   107  al  6  30  on  Tuodav,  Jan 

uary   14 

NEVVM.\N  CLIB  vmH  meet  at  7(H) 
January  14.  in  the  game  room  ot  the 

student   union 

HIS  rem  CIAB  win  meet  in  the 
club  iount;e  at  730  on  Januaiy   14. 

CHf>S  TEAM  IS  open  to  nev^  mem 
bership  .\n>  members  of  the  faculty 
or  student  body  who  are  interested 
in  playini:  on  the  team  receiving: 
elenuntarx  or  advanced  chess  in- 
struction, or  playing  in  **  simultan- 
eou.^  exlnhiiion  against  a  visit  ini! 
master  aie  rei«ue>ted  to  contact  Mi. 
Shapiio    in    Kalman    27. 


Continued  fro'u    Page    Too 

here    who    have    enouL;h    intelligence 
lo    torm    opinions    on     the    basi.s    ol 
facts   and    who   resent    beinu   "spoon 
led*'  with  opinions  of  the  editor  and 
or     reporters,     signed,     mitiaied.     or 
otherwise,  on    Pa  Lie    1. 

Content  The  Justice  needs  a  slo 
gan  like  its  junior  sister  — 'The  New 
York  Times.**  How  about  "There  i^ 
no  news  thatN  fit  to  print*'"  The  edi- 
tors' have  rejected  such  un-intellec- 
tual  news  items  as  the  exploits  ot 
the  Debate  Team  at  two  major  tour- 
naments oi  the  New  En<4land  district, 
an  article  on  the  Vocational  Commit 
tee.  and  certain  information  such  a- 
the  varic»us  views  and  their  exponents 
•n  the  clothinu  issue  expressed  at 
Council,  in  favor  of  such  articles  as 
*'Footbail  an  Oedipus  Ritual  .  .  " 
and  "Persecution  Of  Homosexuals 
.  .  .  "  vshich  consumed  at  least  '4 
of  a  pa^je.  One  of  the  former  articles 
was  rejected  as  un  nevssuurthy  b** 
cause  of  lack  of  space. 

If  this  and  past  issues  and  the 
lack  of  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
student  body  are  omens  of  the  lu- 
ture.     vie    can    expect     more    of    the 

>aine 

At    Zabin 

\\  appear-  lliat  liie  author  of  tlie 
letter  to  tile  Editoi  eiiiitled  Gung 
Ho  hab  U»r^ctUn  \vh.it  tru»-  spirit 
is*.  True  spirit  is  not  ju-t  the  sup- 
port ot  an  athlttu  team.  There  is 
also  a  spiiit  knciui^  as  Acadmm 
spirit.  Braiideis  is  one  of  Ibe  lew 
Cniversities-^  and  Colleiies  in  this 
count  rv  that  pride  themselves  or 
the  fatt  that  they  have  a  very  hiuh!v 
intellectual  faculty  and  student  b(>d'. 
Certainly  it  is  import nnt  that  w;4s 
as  student-  should  siip]>ort  our 
teams,    but    we    do    not    lack    school 

spirit. 

When  a   «reat    in:tn.\    students  turn 
out     lor    leitme^    bv    Aneurin    Bevan 


and  Mark  Van  Doren,  and  for  many 
others  during  tlie  course  of  a  year 
this  IS  spirit  When  Slosberj*  Music 
Center  fills  up  t<)  capacity  for  a 
|H»rrormance  by  the  student  l>ody 
of  The  Moiart  Requiem,  and  also 
f^lls  up  for  a  performace  b\  Alexan- 
der  Borovsky  this  also  is  spirit.  When 
people  take  the  time  te  put  out 
and  write  for  such  Publications  as 
The  Justice.,  Petort  and  The  Turret, 
this    is    spirit. 

The  Student  Union  is  set  up  sO 
that  anyone  may  join  or  participate 
in  any  club  activity  and  this  is 
done.  This  it>  true  spirit  People 
who  are  interested  in  any  phase  of 
campus  life  can  find  spirit  and  thinjis 
to  do.  Every  weekend  need  not  be 
filled  with  Mixers.  If  somebody  want* 
to  find  something  to  do  on  the  week- 
end they  can  Hnd  it  without  goinu 
to  Saldi's  And  if  they  want  to  ^o 
10  Saldi's  that's  their  choice  and 
only  their  choice  The  object  of  a 
University  is  to  gel  the  students 
educated  and  mature  enou^^h  to  think 
well  and  concretely  for  the  remain- 
der of  their   life. 

So  Mr.  -\uthor  of  Cuni;  Ho  learn 
to  tliink  coniretelN  before  you  at- 
tack one  phase  of  a  rather  lar.Jie 
subject.  Remember.  \^e  Whole  equals 
the  Sum  of  its  parts.  If  you  had  ex- 
amined the  tacts  you  would  ha\o 
tound    \onr    spirit    on   this   cami)us. 

Marshall    J.    Mott 

Once  a^ain  thar  faicical  peii(»d  of 
the  semester  has  arrived  when  stii 
dents  stay  up  four  of  the  seven  niulits 
of  the  week  uritin^  papers  due  the 
next  day  It  seems  to  me  that  thi.s 
whole  situation  has  become  almost 
ludicrous.  Whereas  the  assit,Miment 
of  a  paper  should  be  a  positive 
method  of  teaching,  at  Brandeis,  in 
most  instances,  il  has  become  a  ihint: 
ot   pure   habit.   One   eels   the   leeluiii 


Program  Offered 
For  Study  Abroad 


Modern  Jazz  . .  • 


('(}f,t,  "urn     frrtff]     Poijr     T}rcc 


did  a  J,(hk\  job  v\as  a  slwiUe  ioo  far 
from  the  amplifiei  to  be  iieard 
Clearl>  . 

The  bi»>s  lepeJtiurt  uicluded 
Standards,  oriuinals  and  classical 
luimbers  amonu  them,  classical  'Bitu 
al  Fire  Dance";  oriiiinals  'New  South 
Wails".  Bill  llolman's  "Jazz  Suite  in 
P  Minor'*.  'Fu'-^ue  (;et  It":  standard 
'Thou  Swell"  and  many  others  in 
Cludinu   David    Rose's   -NosialEjia' . 

This  luimber  was  the  outstandinL' 
iiumbir  as  far  as  the  audience  was 
Concerned  and  received  the  largest 
applause  mainl>  because  of  Broken 
sba's  antics  especially  his  footwork 
while  performing  a  vibraphone  solo. 
Also  in  this  number  the  five  >H'came 
four  with  Errol  Buddie  sitting  in  on 
the  drums  and  Pick  Healey  enjoyinc 

a  brief  rest    off  stage>. 

This  number  i$  available  on  rec- 
ords and  hn*^  Ix'en  gettine  a  tairly 
good  play  locally  of  late  ou  radio  sta 
lion  WBZ-W^BZA. 

The  boy&  concluded  tlie  protjram 
wiih  Bill  HolmanN  "Jazz  Suite  in  O 
llinor"— while  an  excellent  piece  of 
Music  and  flawlessly  performed  the 
three  movement  piece  ia  a  trifle  too 
\onu  and  complex  and  the  audience 
tfiowed  signs  of  restiveness. 

M  is  very  hard  to  review  thii  ivpe 


ol     ruiieeil     witiioul    a     pio^rain    but 
from    the   critical   viewpoint    the   con 
cert   was  a   refreshing  success.   While 
there  were  things  to  find   fault   with 
thev    were  more  of  an  acoustical   na 
lure    than    musical.    Each   member   of 
the  Quintet  was  outstanding  not  onl\ 
on  solo  work  but  in  ensemble  work 
The  gr(>up  showed  a  close  unity  that 
comes    from   a   lonii   association    The 
iiclecliun    Ok    numbers    was   excellent 
and  audience  reaction  was  shown  by 
their    enthusiastic    applause    both    to 
the  soloists  and  the  group  as  a  whole. 

The  sound  of  this  group  is  good 
with  the  tenor  and  alto  »axes  scored 
ver>-  closely  while  the  sound  of  the 
flute  and  bas.soon  may  sound  a  lit- 
tle odd  'and  to  me  personally  a  lit- 
tle out  of  place  in  jazz*  both  sax- 
men  showed  their  proficiency  on 
these  instruments.  Dick  Healey  cer- 
tainly must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the 
better  jazzmen  on  the  flute  although 
ai  my  opinion  he  has  a  tendency  to 
overuse  the  delicate  instrument.  The 
bassoon,  ceruinl>  well-played  b%- 
Errol  Buddie,  has  a  rather  odd 
sound  but  plaiabie.  These  two  instru 
menu  sound  much  better  when  the 
original  material  was  scored  for 
them  in   such   numberii   a&  "Jazz   in 

D  Minor* 

— I.j.m. 


The  Justice  has  received  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram, a  summer  'business  with  pleas- 
ure '  program,  and  a  Junior  Year  in 
France  plan  available  to  students 
who  plan  on  doing  some  studying 
abroad. 

Under  the  auspices  of  an  organiza- 
tion called  Class   Rooms   Abroad,  two 
group.-  of   twenty   selected   .American 
eolleue     students     will     visit     Berlin. 
Germany    and   Grenoble.    France,   fo! 
six  weeks  next   summer  lo  study   th<' 
civilization   of  (rermany   and   PYance 
Graded    classes   in    small    sections   of 
six   to  eight   students,   under  the  su- 
pervision   of    native    professors    will 
deal  with  the  reading  of  classical  and 
modern   texts,  the  daily  press,  publi 
cations    on    contemporary    problems 
eonversation    and     composition,    pro 
nunciation    and     arammar.    and.    for 
preparation,    will    undergo    intensive 
language    traininu    while    enroute    to 
Europe. 

Students  will  live  with  Germnn  and 
French  tamihes.  and  will  have  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  young  people  from 
student  religious  and  political  organ- 
izations. They  will  visit  theater,  con 
certs,  movies,  operas,  etc.  as  well  as 
having  access  to  courses  offered  at 
the  Free  University  of  Berlin  and 
the  I'niversity  of  Grenoble. 

Finallv.  students  will  have  an  op 
portunity  to  to  tour  other  countries 
in  Europe  as  well.  Information  on  the 
program  and  a  report  on  last  .sum- 
merN  program  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Classrooms  Abroad,  18 
Auburn  Street,  Worcester  5.  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Scholarships  Available 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  scholar- 
slups  for  students  to  study  in  thir- 
teen  countries  around  the  world  are 
now  open  for  competition,  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education  an- 
nounced. Applications  must  be  filed 
by  January  15.  1958  These  awards 
primarily  are  for  one  year  beginning 


in  the  fall  of  1958.  and  are  for  study 
in    Austria,    Brazil.    Cuba.    Denmark. 
France.  Germany.   Iran.   Israel,  Italy, 
the     Netherlands.     Sweden,     Switzer 
land,   and    the    United   Kingdom.   Ad 
ministered  by  HE.  they  are  financed 
by  foreign  governments,  universities, 
and    private  organizations- 
Most    of    the    scholar^^hips    do    not 
cover    travel    expenses    but    persons 
applying      for     Austrian.     Danish 
French.  German.  Italian  and  Nether 
lands    may     apply     for    a     Fulbrii^ht 
travel  grant  lo  supplement  the  schol- 
arship  Applications  for  travel  grants 
must    also   be   submitted    by   January 
1.5.    10.'i8. 

A  majority  of  tliese  scholar-ships 
are  open  to  candidates  in  languages 
and  culture,  fine  and  applied  arts. 
science,  social  .sciences,  philosophy, 
history  and  theology.  For  further  in- 
formation about  these  scholarships, 
see  Dean  Joseph  KaufTman  or  write 
to  the  In.stiiute  of  International  Edu 
cation.  1  Ea.s;  67th  Street,  New  York 
21,  or  its  regional  offices  for  the 
brocluire.  Foreign   Study  Grants. 

Junior  Year  in  France 

Mrs.  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Humanities  Depart- 
ment has  announced,  as  a  reminder, 
thai  Brandeis  students  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  a  Junior 
Year  in  France.  Interested  sopho- 
mores should  contact  the  plan's  rep- 
resentative, Dr.  Jean-Pierre  Baricelli, 

Ford  229. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Sweet  Briar 
College,  the  plan  offers  students  a 
full  academic  year  at  the  University 
of  Paris  where,  with  French  class- 
ma-tes.  they  may  broaden  and  deei>en 
their  comprehension  of  the  language, 
customs,  history-  and  culture  of 
France,  and  specialize  in  such  sub- 
jects of  international  character  as 
art,  government,  literature,  history, 
international  affairs,  philosophy,  and 
political   .science. 


that  professors  are  just  assigning 
papers  because  they  feel  that  they 
are  expected  to  do  so.  We  look  on 
a  paper  neither  as  an  intellectual 
challenge  nor  as  a  method  of  learn- 
ing. They  have  lost  mo.«5t  of  their 
meaning  for  us  and.  what  is  iu.st 
as  significant,  they  appear  to  have 
lost  a  great  part  of  their  value  foi 
the  professors  also.  This  is  manifest 
in  the  fact  that  most  professors  are 
quite  willing  to  extend  a  deadline  in 
the  hope  that  the  student  will  6e  a 
little  extra  research  and  consequently 
the  paper  will  show  a  little  insight 
concerning  the  problem  about  which 
H  is  being  written. 

U  seem.s  that  there  Is  one  major 
reason  for  this  attitude.  Every  pro- 
fessor hopefully  desires  his  students 
to  leave  his  course  with  some  basic 
undersianding  of  the  material  he  has 
covered  The  assignment  of  papers 
and  extra  reading  are  two  of  the 
methods  he  uses  to  fulfill  his  desire. 
But  when  a  student  has  two  ten-page 
papers  due  within  two  weeks,  when 
he  has  to  contend  with  the  work  of 
five  courses,  he  is  unique  if  he  ac 
tually  finishes  all  his  a.ssignments. 
and  exceptional  if  he  has  truly  gained 
an  understanding  of  his  work.  In 
general,  the  Brandeis  student  learns 
a  little  about  a  lot  of  things.  The 
Brandeis  graduate  must  go  on  to 
graduate  school  if  he  intends  to  gain 
a  true  insight  into  any  one  thing 
There  are,  however,  possible  mean^ 
ol  improving  the  situation.  If  the 
extensiveness  ol  courses  was  reduced, 
their  intensity  could  f>e  increased 
For  example,  if  m  the  senior  yeai 
or  in  the  senior  and  junior  years, 
wo  were  required  to  take  one  less 
course,  the  work  done  in  the  other 
courses  could  be  more  intensive 
The  professor  would  demand  what 
he  now  hopes  for  and  we  would  be 
able   to   produce.  Myra  Saft 

Cot'tiiiutfd  ON   Page  Five 


Vocation  • . . 

Coithtucd  jru>n  Page  One 

Similarly,  many   showing   interest   in 
work    related    to   sociology    and    ps\ 
chology    could    not    indicate    specific 
preferences  in  this  broad  field. 

Results  of  the  questionnaire  have 
prompted  the  committee,  under  the 

Chairmanship    of'   Arthor    Bavarnick 
'58.  with  the  cooperation   of  William 
Dansker.  University  Placement  Direc 
tor.  to  schedule  a  long  and  inclusive 
ro.ster  of  conferences  each  devoted  to 
a    general    field,    with    distinguished 
and  succeccful  representatives  of  spe 
cific   vocations,   to    which   the   entire 
student   body  as.  well  as  the  Seniors 
are    invited.     The    conferences    are 
planned  to  provide  students  with  in 
formation  pertaining  to  specific  voca 
tions  which  should  prove  useful  to  all 
students  whether  their  career  prefet- 
ences  are  vague  or  fairly  definite, 

A  numl>er  of  such  conferences  have 
already  been  held,  and  the  next  one 
will  be  held  tomorrow  afternoon  in 
the  Club  Lounge  of  the  Student  Cen 
ter.  The  topic  is  "Careers  in  Writing 
and  Publishing."  Guest  speakers  will 
be  Mr.  A.  Burrack,  editor  of  *The 
Writer/'  and  Mr.  Edward  Darling, 
promotional  director  of  the  Beacon 
Press.  Jane  Field  will  chair  the  pro 
gram  The  procedure  of  the  meetings 
has  been  very  informal:  the  guest 
lecturers  speak  briefly,  allowing  for 
a  lengthy  question  period,  and  later 
the  guests  and  interested  students 
adjourn  for  dinner  in  the  faculty  din- 
ing room  w'here  more  discussion  fol- 
lows. 


On  Jan   15.  Mr.  Warren  M.  Bobbins. 
Director  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation   Program    for    Southwestern 
Germany,  will  speak  on  "Careers  in 
the    Foreign    Service."    Also    Louis 
Schrieber,  Brandeis  Ubrarian,  will  lee 
lure  on    'Careers  in  Library  Work," 
Feb.  12.  Other  conferences  tentative- 
ly scheduled  are  CivM  Service,  Feb 
5;  Teaching.  Feb,  17;  Psychology,  Feb. 
24;  Editorial  Research,  Feb.  26;  wd 
in  March,  Careers  in  Induis^try  (here 
and  abroad),  and  Journalism. 


fonuary  6.   1958 
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Heller  on  German  Literature:  Arab-Israeli  Student 
Man  in  The  Modern  World    Discusses  Mid -East 


Kric-h      tU'lU'r.      The      D«smheriff»d 
Alr.d,    Faurn.    Straush    r-.nd    fudahy. 

VAwh  U'Wov's  ]>:»<k.  The  Disin. 
lorited  Mind,  winch  ha>  (hi1>  re 
-riitly  b\t-*n  piibiish((i  in  ;.n  Amori- 
.ifi  edition,  lias  !on;^  hr(M)  a  much 
..amlred  work  in  Europ<».  Ori;^inally 
M-ittt-n  in  h'.nMlish.  it  uas  latcT 
:janslate(l     inlo    CJcrman     and     p^^^>- 

-hed   m   XhaX   country.      Ii    i-    -up*  r- 

K-ia]  perhaps  to  note  thai  tlu-  work 

fsa^    lon;:^    been    awaited    hy    ^rholais 

ji    this   count r>.   hut.    that,    neviithe 

•es.s.   is   the  case. 

Although  up:)n  fir-t   ijlafu-^*.  it  may 
;  ;pear  to  tf.c  nailer  thai   In*,  ndler 
>   interested   in    this   case   only   with 
<;erman     wriJcrs    and     philos«»])!iers, 
ih'is  is  quite   definitely   not   the   case. 
fnr     The     Disinherited     Mind,     whil«' 
usinji  (Joethe,  Biirckhanli    \iet/<chc. 
Kllke.     Speniiler,     Kafkh.     uini     Ka?  I 
Kraus    as    its    starting     pouits.    cfifi- 
nnues  alonj*  the  paths  of  ihou;^lit   in 
i    far    wider    ran^e    than    dimply    a 
study  of  these  men  an<l  their  work.s. 
rhe  work    is  in   t(4aUty   a   U»ok    into 
iht*  problems  whicli  have  confronted 
(uen     for    centuries    but     uhieh     are 
.if»pearm^    far    more    oprrUy    in    our 
Mme.      Thfse    can    perhaps    be    best 
<ummed  up  by  the  front  piece  q\iota 
tjon    from    Kiike,    from    which    Trol 
lletler    chos^*    the    title   of    hLs    l>Oi>k: 
'Jede  dunipfe   I'mkehr  de    Welt    hat 
soJche   Enterbte,  denen    das    Kruhore 
nicht    und    noch    nicht    da.s    Nachste 
^^♦•hort.'-      VmvU    torpid    turn    ot    the 
world     hia-s     such     disinherited     chil 
<lren,      to    whom    no    longer    what's 
♦^e<*n.    and    not    yet    what's    coming, 
t>4-lon^s*'.)      Heller's    thesis    is,    I    be 
heve.  basicai;>   this:   that  the  modern 
mind,  by  circumstances  from  a  num 
ber    of    tTftuses,    but    basically     philo 
st>phical    and    relij^iicnis,    has    become 
estran><ed    from    any    hi^ber    reality 
m-   truth    to   life   on   earth,   and   this 
nas   led    to   the    series   of    paradoxes 
which    musit    of    necessity    Ciuifront 


)  im    (uue    bis    niirul    has    been      dLs- 
inheriled"     fr<»m      t.od,     1  rom     th^t 
which   is   at)le   to   tjive   man    v\hat    he 
leeis    he    mu  I    have.     Tiie    mind    is 
dJNinherited    from    italily    and    c«»n- 
cerns    itself    often    m    modern    times 
with    ^.-mpiiical    t^ruths    rather    tl  .tn 
\»ith    the  philosophical   truths   winch 
aft'T    t!»e    death    of    (ImJ    (Niet/^chcJ 
lead    so   oiten    to    u;ire>olved    dilem- 
mas.     The    subjects    which    are    dis- 
cussed in  i*>fr  book  ha\e  been  cht^sen 
by    Heller    lor    their    relation    to    the 
theme   With   which    he    is  concerned. 
nn{\  by  thisVelatitui  :o  the  om-  prob- 
lem,   their    relat  on     to    vach    otlier. 
i  hey  are  all   concerned,  m  ihilcrent 
manners,  to  be    lire,  with  the   prob- 
lem   of    discovcrm.:^    reality,    of    re- 
associating  themsi  Ive.s  with   a   world 
which    no    lonirer    seems    to    need    or 
(tesire   their   preser»ce.     Th<»se   think- 
ers arc  I  hose  who  have  reject  »cl  the 
em))irieal    meth   of   approach   as   use- 
less, even  detronuntal.  to  man    .Siuce 
man    is    a    nu'laphvsical    bein>:    tthis 
beini:   one   of    Heller'^    nece.ssary    as- 
sum])iions^    an    analytical    apj)rivach 
will   only    s<'rvt'   to   reduce   those   un- 
able tt»-be  proven  answers  he  Is  seek- 
m^^  in  the  realm  of  metaplivsies.  and 
by    so   doin^    will    push    man    farther 
and  farther  int<»  his  chsinht  rited  kin<^- 
d<>m,    where    he    may    have    a    j^'reat 
accumulation    of    objeetives,    factual. 
bioloj:i<*al  and  p.s>i-ho'lotiical  mf<»rma- 
tion  about   himself,  but  will  have  no 
reason    for  the   A-hole  process  of  ex 
istence   it.self.     It    is    l>r.    Heller*s   be 
hef    that    bv    the    very    accumulation 
of    facts   of  ttus   nature,  and   the   de 
tailed  analyzation  of  man.  the  s<\'«rch 
for  truth   has  shown   us  a   lie      Our 
picture*    has    so    lonir    l>een    distorted 
by   this  sort   of  search   that    ue  now 
see  oursclvi's  incorrtut  l\ .  aiul  carniot 
s^e    or    distini^uish    truth     from    he 
Ix    is  this   failing  on   «Kir   f»art    which 
has  so  often   in  miKlern  limes  ^'iv<n 
rise    lo    the   crivi-s   of    the    nature    of 
those  which  confront  us  today. 


rhere  is  <o!Uaincd  m  the  Ameri 
c:;n  editi(»n  one  essay  which  was 
neither  in  the  Knjilish  nor  the  Ger- 
man  editi  >n.s:  The  Hazard  of  Mod- 
uli. P- ctry*.  This  was  orii^inaily  a 
series  oi  lectures  deli  veiled  over  the 
BBC  and  ialer  published  in  book 
form  separately.  Its  inc'usion  in  the 
present  work  is  well  worthwhile 
however,  for  in  ii.  Heller  .sums  up 
many  t>i  the  many  points  he  has 
preMousiy  made  throu^lv.the  couise 
of  I  he  book  itself.  Consisting  of  a 
dialo'juc  between  the  Speaker  and 
a  l/:s«encr.  it  gives  the  opp(»rtunity 
for  the  aulher  to  speak  of  his  ideas 
in  a  moru  direct,  controversial  style 
than    would    ordinarily    be   possible. 

'Ihonuh  he  piesonts  a  picture  of 
rational  man  which  is  at  very  least 
most  disturbing;,  he  i,s  not  without 
hope  Kor  althoufzh  man.  in  reject- 
ing   rel'jijon    and    the    traditions    of 

Ti^liiiion.  and  thereby  «4ainm;.'  un- 
limited fiM-edom.  has  fallen  prey  to 
this     tieed»»m.     oe\*-rtheless     he     can 

Continued   On    Pnge   Six 


One  of  the  intere.siing  people  on  tlie  Braiideis  campus  is 
Subbi  Abugo.sh,  a  soft  spoken  Israeli-Arab  student  who  caine 
to  Ainerica  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

Subhi  was  asked  about  the  general  impressions  of  ouar 
country  which  he  has  ama^^sed  so  far  wht-n  he  indicated  lie  has 
been  very  much  impressed  by  America.  "The  country  is  great 
and   its   people   kind   and   coop- 

erative,"  Subhi  said.  And  went    i^osh    family    was   able    to    collect    a 
on  to  add  thai  ilie  United  Slates    toll   from   everyone    i\^'/'^^    |^^^;  /'^^^^^ 

is  similar  to  Isiael  in  terms  of  the 
building  acti\ity  that  is  tioing  on 
in  b(^th  countries,  the  countries'  gen- 
eral growths  and  the  dynamic  na- 
ture of  their  pcoph.-s.  Smihnu;  warm 
ly.  Subhi  suK^^ested  that  his  own 
country  iS  :;till  growing  very  lapidly 
while  the  I'nited  States  has  perhaps 
already   reached   its   peak. 

When   the   tense   Arab  Kraeli   situa 
tion    was    mentioned.    Subhi    thou;;ht 


1(    .Jerusalem  and.  Sii])hi   added.  **this 
amuuntid    to    a    si/able    !ncv)me  " 

Eiaboraiing  on  (Tie  kind  •>f  com- 
munity iie  comes  from,  he  weiU  on 
to  poin{  i)U\  tJial  the  Arab  people 
are  divided  up  into  liil)es.  ti.e  lead- 
ers oi  which  bear  the  well  known 
title  of  •  shiek".  The  Abugosh  family 
is  the  ••roxal"  family  of  a  lar.ue  tribe 
and  the  familv's  leader  is  the  shiek 
ol   fifty  thousand  people.  Subhi   uave 


a  while  t>efore  saying  anything  about  a  brief  tiluiipse  of  his  feelinvrs  about 

a  circumstance  in  which  he  obviiuisly  the    Arab    refugees    v^hen    he    called 

has   a    ^'reat    personal    interest.     The  those    Arabs    from    the    .ludean    hills 

Middle    East    has    been    in    the    news  who    had    left    Israel     'deserters". 


Covt'thncd   from    Pi^Ov   Four 

(.on^nitulniions 

Hear  Otider, 

The   Dec.  9  9issue  of   the  Jus 
much    can    be    dt)ne    with    a    col- 
tice    v*as    an    indication    of    how 
IcLje   new. spa  per    Mow  ever,   the 
teun^h    when    fraui^ht    with    spell- 
finest   journalism   becomes  ama- 
mii  errors  and   nus  si-t    lines. 
Did  y«>u   have  a  (iL'ht   vMth   the 
to  \h-  a  tribute  to  K    K.  Cumnun^'s? 
print4'r?   Was   the   issue   nuant 

I   sincerely   hope   that    in   the 
not   be  hampered   by  technical  care 
future.   no'H\   material    will 
lessness.      Recerefully,  Gewdee  Milan 


fi>r  a  lent;  time."  he  bej^an.  'and 
for  a  long  time  it  has  been  a  dis- 
turlx'd  area.  1  think  that  peace  can- 
not be  obtained  as  lon^  as  contro- 
versy tt.\ists.  yet  the  Middle  Fa\s{  can 
hve  and  prosper  without  controversy 
when  i^ood  will  is  created.  "As  Is 
raeli-Arabs,  we  would  rather  see 
peace  in  our  part  of  the  world  not 
onK  for  the  jzood  of  one  side,  but 
that  of  tK>th  We  believe  in  the  bene- 
fit* and  j^ood  of  peace  for  all.'' 

Subhi  said  that  he  comes  from  a 
vdla^e  of  about  one  thousand  which 
hes  on  the  main  highway  between 
Tel  .Aviv  and  Jerusalem,  six  miles 
from  the  latter  city    The  entire  com- 


Still  mieresttd  in  his  Hfe  in  Is- 
rael.  he  indicated  during  the  period 
of  the  Mandate  and  afterward,  he 
worked  in  a  Post  Oflice  in  Jerusalem 
and  had  even  risen  to  a  hij:?h  rank 
by  dint  of  bis  s^'uiority.  Subhi  indi- 
cated that  his  relation  with  the  other 
;iovernment  workers  was  ex<*ellent 
and  that  he  had  no  difficulty  be- 
cause  he   was   an    Arab. 


When  asked  his  candid  views  on 
the  University,  Subhi  said,  **The 
place  remind?  me  ol  home  because 
of  the  quiet  and  trees  and  the  small 
forests."  He  .•-aid  a^ain  that  he 
lhoui4ht  that  *tbe  friendliness  iS 
very  characteristic"  As  an  example 
munity  consists  of  but  one  family,  ^f  (^ese  qualities  which  he  ascrit>ed 
with  its  one  thenisand  people  bear-  to  Americans,  Subhi  cited  his  ha^ 
int*     the     name     -AbuL^osh-     Subhi's    nv^*    spent    a    very    happy    Thanks-i^ 

,.'.,,  ,      ,,     inc.'    in    .New    Jersi^y    at    the    home    Of 

family   bas  lived  in   the  village,  built    ^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^.^^^ 

by   his  ancestors  on   the   Biblical   site  ^^  ^^^^  ,,,verv.ew  Subhi  smiled  and 

of   Kir>at   Jearim,   for   the    past    five  ^^.^^    assurin^ly    that    he    had    '  abso 

hundred  years.  Interestingly  enoutih.  hiiely  no  complamts*'  about  Brandeia. 

until   the   first   World   War   the   Abu-  —  Bob  Sekuler 
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THE  JUSTICE 


Tcmucrry  ^,  1958 


Judg 

Aft 


Smother  Stonehill 
Upset  Defeat  by  BC 


on  the  Judges  bench 


fiv..    (•„•..  h   llnrv  Stoins  opeiiitivos  ciune  throujih  with  a  (oinm(iii|,  hu  h> 
respectively.    Hob    Borknian 


6' 4**  sophomore  forward,  pulled 
down  eleven  rebounds  lo  lead  in 

ftnr      ilo<n       4iinu-      and      rontribnted 
M'Nfii    pomts   to   tlu'   attiK-k. 

'rh«-  Liamc  starK'd  off  (iidinanlv 
onouiih  until  it  nsichrd  Ihr  mui\Na> 
n^Mik  oi  the  rn>t  halt  ulun  Stont-lnll 
ihrr.iK-ncd  to  turn  the  conti-t  inlu 
HiH-  ol  tlH.M^  -uaitinu  i4anu»s"  wtiich 
havf    hri-i.mr   cpntf    popular   rocently 


on    rnr       ol    his    :#iots.    t^arncrt'd    ii^ 
points    and    battled    spinttdlv    undtM 
x\\v  buardJs   However,  the  performance 
ol  Hunk>  (iood  proved  to  be  tlie  hi^ti 
liqht   of   the  evening  as  far  as   Bran- 
dels  wab  concerned    III^  quick  hand- 
and    deceptive    niove^    plu>    lu>    pt^-n 
omenal    speed    kept    the    lean»    lioin- 
When  Coach  Stein  called   foi    a  presv 
int:   man    lor  man   detense.  chmkI   and 
hiv    lellow     backcourt     men    were    in 
there    scrappmL;    and    innninu.    How 


;:;:..,..an. ...  k......... ..,. ..... .......  evo.-.  mo>,  :>'.«•-:-:<'-:";::::' 


and  makinj4  the  uame  relatively  close 
However,  after  Stonrhill  had  held  the 
ball  tor  approximaielv  t<»ur  mii>utes. 
tl;.  .Indues  hrokf  up  I  he  1 1  ee/e  with 
a  prrsMii;^  deleiiNe.  Rackc(»un  men 
Osierher^.  LeIManc.  Good  and  (lold 
man  be^an  stealinti  the  ball  con- 
sistently and  feedinii  rmders«m  and 
the  otluT  torvards.  That  was  it. 
I  he    \U»ole    It    was 


bocauso  ol   the  inabilit>    of  the  front- 
court   men  to  Uet   the  ball    The  story 
ot  the  liame  in  a  nutshell     -  B   C    out 
r4'boun(h'd   ttie  .ludUCN  60  to  :{9 


un 


The  mo-i  impi<^'^>i^*'  victorx  gained 
In  the  .ludue-  up  to  date  occurred 
back  on  December  9  wheti  thev  de- 
feated a  hmhiy  rated  Providence 
team  H4  to  ^'R  In  this,  the  liome  open 
a   reassurinu    ^^    Kmderson  had  hi^  finest   niiiht   ol 


perlotiname.    but    .St<»nehii;    i^ 
fry    Irom    Boston   C'oileiie 

Inspired    Eagles 


'I' 


rhere   ne\er    wa 


an>    doubt    aboiM 
ttie  oulcome  oi    IIh-   15    ('    .liame  after 
the  lirst  few    minnUs  ot  pla>    'the  m- 
spirr<l     Ka-les.     pla.MU.u     ttu-n      (mest 
t^amt-   of    the    M'ason.    broke    an    earl> 
SH    dradhK-k    and    rolled    t^    a    com 
mandinii   1.1  poml  halftime  advantage 
behind  S(.me  excellent  teamvvork  hiLlh 
lit;hted  by  the  slHM>linu  of  Paul  l.vons 
Tbev    w«'re  never  headed   fr<»m  there 
^)\c\  won  i^oin^  away.  02  to  62 

The  most  irustratinu  experience  ot 
the  evenini^.  as   far  as   Brandeis  nUP 
potters  were  concerned,  was  the  man 
ner    in    which    Kud>     Kiitderson.    who 
rank-^     hftb      amon^      small     cidle^e 
iici)icr.s.  was  ctinlamed  by  the  .special 
detonse  set  up  b.\   Coach  Dmo  Martin 
•r  B.  C.  I'nable  to  shako  loose  from 
the   ttoundinj^   ol    6'6  '   John    \Uf;rath 
and  the  rest  ot   the  B    T    team  which 
surr4)unded    bim    when    he    took    his 
position    in    the   pivt»t     Finderson   was 
restricted  to  II   poin       emht  of  them 
coming    in    the    second    hall     hi    fact, 
the    pM-mle    collip-mi:    /one    was    con- 
stricted   !^o    tiutttiv    around    bim    that 
he  attemptfd  only  two  shots  from  titc 
rt(»or    in     the    entire    tir-^l    half.    Ton 
sequt'iitly.    the    .fnd  "e-    werr    forced 
to  do  most  <d  then   -huotum  from  the 
outside. 

i;iandei-  hopmi.  to  surprise  B  C. 
opened  up  with  a  /one  defense  for 
the  lirst  time  this  >ear  However,  i^ 
took  onl\  a  few  nnnute-  for  l.you> 
and  CoinpanN  to  up  il  to  shreds  Th*' 
Eai;les.  i»b\  ious].\  takmj,  note  oi  the 
,'^-2/one  emploxfd  hy  the  Biandei- 
freshman  team  m  ttie  prelmnnirv 
coiUest,  came  out  well  prepared  foi 
aiu    siieli    defensive    tactics. 

Experienced    Outfit 

A  .ureal  deal   of  crt-dit   must   ^o  to 
Coacli   Martin  and  bis  boys  for  their 
fine  performance    Thi^  was  practical 
ly    the    same    team    that     bad    been 
trounced  by  the  Judges  last   season 
liowever.    this    was    a    smoother    and 
more     experienced     outfit.     Al!     five 
starters  were  in  double  fiuures  with 
Lyons   and   Georue   Gier.sch    showing 
that  way  with  25  and  IT  points  ro^pec 
tivelv . 

On  the  Judges  side  of  the  ledger 
all  was  not  lost  despite  the  shacklinu 
of  FinderJ^on.  Mickey  Kirsch.  hitting 


a    tar    jj^^.   ^ea^otv    pounnc    m   ^8    points    It 
was  in   this  conte-t   that    Boh  Fowlei 
and     Bob     Peretti     established     them 
selves  as  outstandin*^  rebounders  and 
potential     scorers      These     two     im 
proving  sophs  teamed  with  Fuuler^on 
and    Kirsch    to    control    both    boar<l- 
and  lend  a  helping  hand  m  the  scorin- 
column     Between    them    they    had    Hi 
rebounds    and    15    points. 

The  backcourl  duo  of  OsterberL: 
and  LeBlanc.  abl\  backed  up  by  (n»o<l 
and  C;(»ldman.  pla>ed  a  wonderful 
Hooi  L!ame  It  was  indeed  ;«  well 
earned  win  tfiat  saw  the  club  jell 
and  teive  pit»mise  ol  belter  thmus 
to  come. 

In  this  inteiim  between  the  im 
portant  i  onlestb  with  ProMdeiice  and 
B  C.  tlie-.ludt'es  entertained  SufTolk 
I-niversilv  whom  they  defeated  8ft  to 
39.  and  traveled  to  the  l^niversity 
of  Massachusetts  where  the>  won  70 
to    5^     It    is    to    be    noted    that    ever 


11  idler  . . . 

Cotiin>tnui   o»'    f\iiU'    Fmt 

perh.ip-  lind  an  order  which  will 
yet  redi-tm  him  True,  says  flellc«r. 
man  caimot  return  lo  the  ordei  of 
ttie  unit\  ol  symbol  and  realitv 
wfuch  he  has  overthrown,  nor  can  he 
exist  much  loii-.-r  in  tlu-  unlimited, 
orderless  freedom  winch  he  gained 
for  himself  by  rejedini^  the  orders 
|)\   which  he  once  lived     but  "We 

must  rush  forward.  The  order  is 
neither  b«'hind  u-  nor  before  u-  H 
is.  or  it  is  not  The  >cnsihle  move 
ment   is  in  nn(»ther  dunension. 

Hi'ller's  bo(»k  has  received  Us  wide 
acclaim  lor  a  number  ol   reasons:  !or 
its    clarity    and    artistic    qualities    of 
course,    and    again    for    the    authoi'.s 
leinaikabU-     msiL'ht     into     the     work 
aiul  thoughi  of  the  person-  of  whom 
In    writes,   hut    certaml.\    most    of   all 
lor  his  singlene>s  of  purpose  in  pre 
>entjn'j,    beftu**    man    a    stalemtni    oi 
the    problems    and    paradoxes    whirh 
conlroni     man.    ami    a     reasiui    wh> 
they    came    aboul       It    us    most    difli 
tub    to  arguf  against    Hellers  thesis, 
tor  It  .seems  to  be  a   thesis  which  i»» 
unarguable     and     ob.ucttve.     and     i*^ 
most     brilliant  l\     discussed     m     The 


Disinherited    Mind. 

After    readme    the    work,    one    can 
only     be     thankful     that     Heller     has 
ofie-red    at    least    a    ray    t>l    ho|H-    to 
man.   however  dim  thai    rax    may   be 
It  is  consolinu   too  that  be  did   write 
the     book,     and     by     so     doint;     re 
afiirmed    oui    belief    m    hi-    ho{H-    for 
man        .Although     the     book     i««    di- 
lurbmg  and  frightening  in  the  high 
eM    degiee.    it    i<<    not    a    pessimistic 
book,   and    it    i>»   for   this   quality    of 


since      the      Providence      game      the  optimism   m  the  fac^e  of  overwhelm 

Judges     have     been     unable     to     hit  ^^^   defeat,  that   Heller  ought   to  hi 

their   stride.  applauded    most 

Tonight     -  Tuft-  at  home  —  l.yman  Andrews.  Jr 

Matthew    Oeutsch 


at  NORUMBEGA  PARK 

pTE    1?8  at  EXIT  46 
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Joe's  Barber  Shop 

470  MOODY  STREET 
TW  3-9882 


Repeat  Performance 

*  b\    David  Mat7        , 

The  frost  arrived  a  few  weeks  -^^^^^^  f^'JZ^^^'^S'n 
T  ,si  se-.son  the  Basketball  team  roared  past  the  hohda>  season 
nn-ta^  ud  bounded  into  Madison  Square  Garden  and  toppled 
NYU  c  ;.e  .>:;k  up  north  wUh  t-  straight  .ins  undej-  as  be  . 
snuck  oast  Tuft.s,  and  then  promptly  got  lost  on  St  Anse  ems 
eckerboLd  si.ed  court.  From  then  on  things  --  "e^-et  t  e 
same  The  snap  and  confidence,  exemplified  bv  Hubit  ^etJianc 
^t^  Rob  Osterberg  plaving  their  private  game  of  catch  out 
:;  LaU  co^rand  p'racticalh  darmg  the  opposing  team  to  come 

^"  ^i^;.s'tar;.rs;::a\<>uian.  .ui.e  make  U  unscarred  t. 
the  holHlavs.  This  particular  loss  to  Boston  tollese  came  at  a 
si  .u  1.  V  p.M,r  moment  it  one  considers  its  effect  on  team  pros- 
U  c  This  wasn't  i«st  any  ohl  «a.no.  This  was  seventh  e«mo 
IVVhe  ilorhi  Series  and  the  Rose  Bowl.  DranuU.callv.  .t  had 
1  .hut  everytlnn.  .oin,  for  it.  T.o  undefeated,  evenly 
na  .  hed  hun!  tea.ns.  eavh  «i,h  hi,h  hopes  lor  a  top  season  and 
each  knowing  that  this  was  'the"  ^ame.  ph.yed  the  n.^h  — 
f„re  vacation.  The  sf-.dents  of  both  schools  were  aware  of  the 
si'  .in  ancc  of  the  meetin,  and  accordingly  the  'Stands  on 
both  sides  of  the  con.t  were  ready  before  the  Freshn.an  game 
1  ikewi"e  every  foUlins  chair  in  the  vicinity  had  been  dratted 
for  the  lestivities.  The  joint  was  januned. 

The  beating  was  sound.  B.  C.  was  superior  in  every  de- 
partment rebounds,  hustle,  sheeting.  The  two  most  obvious 
factors  Ml  the  loss  were  the  sui^rb  dofens.ve  job  per  (>rme<l  on 
Rudv  Finderson.  and  the  absence  of  Marty  Aranow,  last  year  s 
leading  rebounder  and  second  leading  scorer.  Thera  was  J"st  no 
one  who  could  handle  Findersons  point-getting  responsibihiy. 
and  Rudv  touched  the  ball  only  three  times  in  the  first  ha  t. 
There  is  a  gentleman  from  B.  C.  John  McGrath.  who  alter  the 
game  could  probably  have  told  you  every  detail  of  \  inder-son  s 
uniform    He  wa-s  thai  clo.se  throughout. 

And  what  happened  to  the  rest  of  the  team?  For  the  past 
two  vears.  the  .Indues  have  played  an  ama/.inKly  delicate  saine. 
When  il  worked  il  was  a  thing  of  perfection  to  observe.  The 
above  mentioned  co  nho  of  Osterberu  and  LeBlanc  would  deto- 
nate plavs  of  precision  and  exactitude.  But  like  a  delicate  watch, 
once  its  been  knocked  out  of  line  it  just  doesn't  tick.  And  it 
seems  that  fallinft  behind  is  the  jolt  that  disturbs  aur  particular 
mechanism.  Shots  that  the  week  before  had  gone  in.  didn  t; 
passes  that  the  week  before  had  been  caught  on  fingertips, 
wcren  t.  It  was  evident  after  five  minutes  that  things  weren  t 
going  to  be  jolly  at  Saldi's. 

Now  that  we've  painted  morbidity  with  words,  let's  get  to 
the  some  bright  spots  of  he  evening,  Bunkie  Good  and  Bob  Ber- 
et ti.  The  former,  twice  faced  with  the  situation  of  doing  some- 
thing with  the  ball  while  guarded  by  three  visiting  dignitaries, 
.somehow  contrived  to  leave  the  trio  staring  at  each  other  while 
he  deposited  Che  sphere  in  the  basket.  Defensively.  Good  was 
all  over  the  place  making  a  general  nuisance  of  himself  to  the 
visitors,  while  giving  a  fascinating  demonstration  of  how  lo 
hound'  an  opponent  Peretti,  in  a  game  marked  by  sluggish- 
ness, displayed  fight  and  aggressiveness  while  working  under 
the  boards,  and  also  exhibited  the  poise  on  the  court  that  signi- 
fied a  player  of  considerable  calibre. 

So.  the  season  is  less  than  half  over  and  one  loss  in  eight 
games  is  certainly  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  big  question 
now  is:  ("an  Brandeis  bounce  back?  Can  the  team  regain  its 
old  fonii  and  go  on  to  conquer  the  foe?  Tune  in  tonight  for 
the   next   chapter  in   this   winter  .saga. 
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ORCHID  CORSAGES 

Gardenias,  Roses  and  Camellias 
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For  Sale  —  1  pair  Nor- 
wegian steel-rimmed,  6 
ft.  skis  with  steel  locks 
and  straps,  and  1  pair 
steel  ski  poles  with  leath- 
er straps,  used  once  .  .  . 
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after  3:00  p.m. 
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SC  Given  Interim  Dress  Report; 
Mailman  Center  Is  Study  Hall 

Only  nine  per  cent  of  the  faculty  who  answered  the  quest ion- 
nniro  on  the  dress  issue  felt  that  dress  was  a  problem  at  Brandeib. 
it'  was  revealed  to  Council  at  its  meet  in-,'  on  Monday.  January 
6  In  his  interim  report.  Klliot  Segal,  chairman  of  the  Dress 
Committee,  told  Council  that  25',:  of  the  faculty  has  responded 
to  the  questionnaire  on  dress  circulated  by  the  Committee^  Re- 
sult-, of  the  poll  are  still  being  evaluated  and  interpreted  by 
the  committee  and  a  linal  report  will  be  offered  to  Councd  at 
a  later  date. 

In  keeping  with  the  "poll"  trend.  Jet  ly  Josephs  and  his 
Conunittee  on  Food,  is  conducting  a  student  poll  on  the  food 
Josephs   reported  that  a  dietician   has  been   hired   for 
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situation 

the  kitchen,  at  the  reiiuest  and 
Sug'-;es{ion  of  the  Kooil  Commit-     O 
tee"  O 

Worl<shop   Reports 


Neiiberge 


Blani 


Summer  School  To 
Offer  Courses  In 


Joel  Spin),  chairmar.  of  the  Work- 
-.hup   Stetriim   CommitU'c.   in    his   iv- 
|)oii     ic.    Council,    Nimiic-^ied    tliat     it 
be  ti.i'   timet  ion  and  'm\\\  of  th»'  n«»\v 
v^orkshop    to    condiut    an    a 
and  historical  .study  oi  Brandfis  jflcr 
its   ftr>t    ten  years.  The   .-tudy   \Kould 
en(h;r.or    to    di.-covcr    and    e\aluatc 
uhai    IJiandcis  is.  uliat    it>  uoals  ar<'. 
and  how  tar  it  has  -on<»  in  acl.icvinii 
ihosi'   uoals.   Some  ot    tlu-  art*a.s  siiii- 
<4i«st.'d    lor    studs     are:    tlic    physical 
pl;,iM.     faculty,     adniinistralioi^.     stu 
lU-ni      body,     sludciu     activitii-.     the 
uraduato     sdiool.     financial     dt\ciop 
nu-nt.  and  academic  policy. 

Couiuil.    actim:    ui)t>n    the    suuiies- 
tion.    of    the    Special    Services    Com- 
mill»c   decided    that    Ww   ^*m\\.1\    col- 
lected during  CharitN   Week  last  year 
be  d.fnhuted  to  the  follow  in.:  funds: 
Leukemia  Foundation.  Cy-^lic  Fibrosis 
Foundation.     I  nneO     ."Ne-ro     College 
Fund.  Ki)inina,  a  Spanish  Uefu-ee  Aid, 
and    I  tie    I'niled    Fuiul    ol    Boston     li 
was  d'-cided  that   each  oi   the  t)rL:ani- 
7atioi.>  would  receive  SlOd  e.\cept  the 
t'niled   Fumt  of   lio>tt.n.  sshicli   would 
receive    SU'.O.    The    Special    Services 
Ci'fnmittee  \Nelconu>  su^ucslions  for 
chanties     to     \^lJich     the     fund>     eol- 
tccted     durin.u     thi-     vear'^     Charity 
Week    may   be   di»naU'd. 

At  tht»  .suU'-^estion  of  Sanfoid 
Fredman.  Council  re-oUid  that  tlu* 
Ganuroom  of  M.tilman  Center  be 
opened  permanently  a.>  a  study  hall 
from  4::?n  to  I2;0U.  seven  niuiu^  a 
week.  II  is  hopeil  that  thi-  udl.  in 
5.omi  measure,  alleviate  the  problem 
of  lack  of  study   faciline^. 

Library    Committee    Formed 

li..  Koseid)eru  di-^elosed  to  n>uneil 
that  st^icks  of  old  book^  hail  been 
foun<!  in  appallin-  c«»iutiiion  ami  di> 
order  on  the  tUxn  of  tlu'  basement 
Of  the  Library.  Ci»uncil  felt  that  some 
action  shouhl  he  taken  tt»  correct  this 


Material 


f1     T.f^flfJpr^hin    6  Areas  of  study 

li        X>eiltfe#^>ff  f /^  g,.^^,^j^.^  University  will  op 


tu..  n.nv  Senator  Hiehard  .\euberj|er-a  man  who  believes  that  -beuig  Senator  is  not  the  be-al    and 

na.v.u.a.    end-all  onite"-and  Mrs.  Clsn-t  that  ri^ht.  Maureen  honey  v)  Noubcrger-a  woman  who  c  a.ms 

to  have  -mauHained  her  fc-mminitV  despite  her    fonner    political    career    as   a    member   of    the 

Oregon  HouJe  of  Representatives-were  guest  speakers  of  the  Umver.ity  at  General  Educat.on 

S  last  Tluii sdav  evening-.  .       ,      r.  .      i     i      n  ^-      i  ....    .^ 

Folh.w.ng  some  bnef  opening  rema.ks  by    his  wife.,  the  Senator  took  the  floor,    ^eubel ger 

°  discarded     tho     usual     autobio- 

<4raphical   Gen.   Ed.   format.   In- 
stead,  he   devoted    his   remarks 
to    a    critical    analysis    of    American 
culture  in   li^jiht   of  the  current   Sput- 
nik-precipitated  uorld   crisis,   lie  felt 
that     Americans     arc     mi-uuided     h: 
their    beliefs    th;d    the    major    blame 
for  tiu^  inabdity  to  mee;   the  Soviet's 
teehnoligieal    challenge    lies     in     the 
inadeqincy    of    our    educational    s>^- 
tem.    The    fault     lies    elsewhere,    he 
stated.    "The    schools    should    not    be 
the   national   *^ioat.*  Tlie   moral   crisis 
of   our   time   stem>   from   the   failure 
of   the   cuiiural   and   moral   values  of 
our  society."  He  depiored  the  nation- 
al institution  of  materialism- the  de- 
mand for  "crealure  comforts'* — which 
has  distorted  our  sense  of  values.  We 
are     a     nat"'i)n.     he     remarked,     that 
spends   more  on   lobacct)  than  on  vd- 
ucation.    Foi'    every    dollar    expended 
for   school <,   ten   are   speni    for   auto- 
mobiles. 

Leadership   Failure 

Neid)eruer  averred,  howev(  r.  that 
the  American  people  are  ba-ically 
intelli.iienl.  that  wdh  proper  direc- 
tion they  can  choose  the  ^oaL  that 
America  should  strive  to  attair^.  The 
uinmaie  source  o?  our  nation's  fail- 
ure is.  therefore,  our  leadership. 
-The    leaders   have    failed    to   sel    tor 

(»l 


Senator  and  Mrs.  Neuber^er  and  students 

PEARSON.  FROST.  GRAVES 
AT  SPRING  LECTURE  SERIES 


Brandeis  University  will  open 
the  doors  to  its  second  Summer 
School  on  June  23,  1958  for  a 
six     week     session     to    end     on 

August  1.  The  school  will  consist 
of  six  institutes,  an  increase  ot  one 
over  last  year's.  Areas  of  study 
will  be  An(hrop;>louy,  Archaelogy, 
Hiolo^N.  French  Civilization,  Music, 
and  Fsycholouy.  Biology  alone  is 
re>:tricted  to  graduate  students.  In 
each  institute  three  courses  will 
be  olfered.  each  carrying  three 
graduate  or  undergraduate  credits 
f(n-   those    who   desire   it. 

AccordiiV'4  to  Dr.  Lawrence  Fuchs. 
Diiectoi    of    the    Summer    School,    it 
is  designed   to  offer  something  quite 
unifiue    for    the    siimnK  i     school    stu 
dent.     'I'he  in.stitute  set    up  will  olTer 
the   student   a    unifying   theme   in    his 
studies    in    contrast     to    the    conven- 
tional   unrelated   course   system.   Stu- 
dents    are     peimitted.     but     not     en- 
couraged,   to    take    couiscs    in    m<>re 
than    one    inslilule.      CiulerL^'aduates 
are    encouraged    to   appl>    for    admis- 
sion   because    if  one    has   tlu-   (|ualili- 
cations   he   stands   to   benefit    greatly 
from   the  second   basic   advantage  ol 
the  school,  which   is  to  make  statu 
neither    a    hindrance    nor    an    advan 
lage  to  the  student.     The  Ph.  I),  and 
the  undergraduate  are   to  work  side 
bv  side  in  small  semiiuns. 


.> 


Kosenberg  wa>  appointed     Daughter,  one  of   moie   tiian   fifty   he 


The  I'trivcrslty  has  apnounce<l 
plans  for  thue  lei  lure  series  ft)  take 
place  in  th.^  spring.  .\m(»ng  lecUircv> 
schedided  aie  lion  T.e.-ter  B  IVar- 
son,  llobert  Irost.  i:.  Iv  Cummings. 
an<l   lloberl   Craved. 

Tne  fi^"'t  <»f  Hi  e  sc;1'">.  'riie 
Mtuiiion  It  was  also  lelt  thai  certain  Brandies  IniNcrsity  ln>.'itute  l.ec- 
Olher  lihrarv  rule^  and  regulations  turc.  w  ill  he  readin-s  by  cont-mpor 
needed  furtiier  exan^.inafion.  a  com  i  .*y  poct.  February  5  will  br.nu 
mitiei'  was  set  up  to  investigate  the  Uoheri  (;raves.  noted  pod  and  au- 
problems  vi  the  Library  tor  the  rest    Ihor.       Uis      latest       b(,ok.       Homer's 

o(  the  year. 

Chairman.  Membership  on  the  com- 
mittei'  is  open  to  all  wlto  are  in- 
terested ia  joininu. 

Edward  Friedman  lui>  the  Follow- 
ing suggestion  to  make  wliich  he 
thou- ht  might  make  Council  a  nuMe 
meaningful  or^ani/alion:  (L  agendas 
bo  po-ted  before  meetings.  (2  com- 
nutlee  notes  arul  minute^  be  posted. 
(3>  new  conimittet  s  be  established  to 
work  in  cojijunctit)n  with  administra- 
tion faculty  committees  on  such  issues 
as  athletics,  admissions  etc..  M-  I'oun 
Cil  hold  a  Policy  meelinei  some  time 
during  the  year.  (">•  the  Student 
Board    of    Review    »>e    avaluated.    (6> 


has  writtcr.  marks  a  r.  "arn  for  t»u' 
author  to  the  form  in  which  he  h:;- 
had  some  ot  his  mosi  notable  suc- 
ee.->es,  tlie  historic  novel  But 
poi!ry  bcin.  Craves*  main  int.resi. 
he  is  ct>n.ideri'd  by  man.\.  one  of  tho 
ureatesl  pr;l-  of  this  ceiitury.  .lame^ 
\'.  Cunnif^uh.am.  Associate  Professor 
of  l.n-li^h,  will  be  Chatrnian  L)r  the 
evening;. 

In    .\piil     this    strks    will     ifuhuh 
nadin'Js    by     llobei  l     Lowell.    Kohert 
Fro't.   Archibald    Macleish.  and   F.    F. 
Cummings. 

Helmsley   Lectures 
The      Harry      B. 


be  the  spcakcj-  in  the  Sidney  Jlill- 
m::n  LecUiie  S.-ries  on  re!)ruar\  P.». 
Pcaison.  a  graduate  (»f  the  Univer- 
.sit\  ot  Tjront  ».  and  Oxlord  I'nivei- 
sity.  ha>  had  a  long  and  active  ca- 
reer in  Canadian  paditics.  llis  si^!\ice 
has  included  a  term  a-  Minister  to 
the  Inited  S::  tes,  SecreUirv  (»f  Slate 
(»f  Fxle.nil  .\ffairs,  aiul  Member  (»f 
Parliament.  He  wa>  a  membi  r  of  the 
Canatlian  delegations  to  mectitt^s  cH 
tht  Lca'.:in*  of  Nations,  the  IniKnl 
Nations,  and  .NAIO  In  nF>l.  he 
.^erved     ;  ^    chairman     oi     tlu     Ninth 


CoNfixiuN/   Ok    I'tii.i'   F'C 


At  J 


Us  the  goals  which  are  worthy 
the  ureatncs^  of  the  Inited  States." 
He  then  cited  .several  examphs  o*" 
leadershi!)  that  have  directed  the  na 
tion  toward  materialism:  repeal  of 
the  exci'ss  profits  lax  and  the  C.  I. 
Bill  of  Biuhts  subsidization  o*  edu- 
cation, the  permi'^sivencs^  toward 
huue  profits  being  made  on  arma- 
ment.>,  th(»  selling  out  of  public  utili- 
ties p?-ojects  to  private  citterpriso. 
and  finally  Fisenhower's  recent  Siate 

Cntitlnucd   O"    /*<•!<•    Six 


ge'  Them 
ycation 


Helmslev     Set  it-. 


The  Universitv's  plan.s  for  the  1958  Commencement  pro- 
gram were  announced  to  the  JUSTICE  this  week  by  Dr.  Abram 
L.  Sachar.  President  of  the  University. 

Sachar  said  that  tiie  commencement  would  follow  the  *'plon- 
eer  program"  of  the  University  in  its  refusing  to  draw   upon  a 


.,  I.      1  -rTtoh-ti'isin  of  Deople  for  honorarv  degrees/*    In  the  past  Bran- 

the      extra-curricular      program      be    -The  Keligious  Fxpenence  \  has  boen      <^aicn  r>a.sm  oi  P^^V^^  lui   nuiiv^  b _£ 

evaluated,  (7)  the  possibihiies  of  in.    iits^ituted    m    an    effort    lo   'explore  deis    has    formulated    a      unity 
Stilwting    an    honor    system    be    dis- 


and  Edward  B.  Bunn  of  Georgetown 
University.  As  yet  defmile  plans  for 
the  commencement  speaker  have  not 
been   made. 

During  the  week  directly  prceeed- 
ing  Commencement  the  University 
will  sponsor  a  series  of  seminars  and 
coUoquia   also  centering   around   the 


the  common  emotions,  attitudt^  and  theme"    around    which    is    built 

tihemcb  underlying  and  unifyint;  his-  the    entire    commencement    set 

cussed.  It  should  bv  noted  that  many    ^^.^     religioni.^'     Jaseph     Campbell,  of  activities. 

of  these  proposals  have  already  boon    fij-g^  of  the   Helmsley   speakers,   will  This      year      the      commencement 

discussed  by  the  Council  oflkers,  who    cKscuss    on    February    26    *'The    liar  theme  is    'The  Small   College  in  the 

^  u  ..c,  ♦^  ^.^^  »K^m  ;niA  »»ff#*M       mony  and   Discord   of  Religion".   Mr.  Great   Society.'*  In   keeping   with  the 

are  WOrkmg  to  put  them  into  effect.      J^^^^^^,,    ^    ^^.^^,,   ^^  ^he   faculty  theme.    Sachar    told     the    JUSTICE, 

of  Sitrah  Uiwrence  College,  has  writ  honorar>     degrees    would    be    given 

If                          /^L^*^               I   ten   manv   books,   including    writings  to    the     president.^    of    six    colleges    'small    college"    theme.    These    will 

/  tUman    V^nOir               l    ^.^  j^xnes  Joyce,  mythology  and  folk  ,vhich    represent    the    quality    tradi-    be-   participated    in    by    outstandmg 

J      The   University  announced   this  |   lore.  aj\d  Indian  iwt  and  civilization,  tion.  These  degrees  will  be  presented    educators  and   others.  The  analyses 

Stanley  Diamond.  .A.ssLvtant  Professor  t^  Dr.   Harvie   Brau.scomb.  President    of  these  sessions  will  mclude:   'The 

of      Anthop<»logy.      will      chair     the  ^f  Vanderbilt.  Alvin  Duke  Chandler,    Scholar  as  Teacher."  the  problem  of 

Ciimpbell     lecture.     Other     speakers  president  of  the  College  of  William    'the  mediocrity  and  the  elite,"  "The 

in  this  serie:,  will  discuss  all  of  the  .,„^     M^ry.    John     W.    Nason     who.    Scholar    as    Egghead."    dealnig    with 

major  religions,  includinu  Quakerism  though   not   the  head  of  the  instil u-    the  ferment  caused   by   the  mterac 

and  Buddhism.  tion,  has  made  a  great  impact  upon    tion  between  the  intellectual  and  so- 

P^.rc^n  ♦*.  <;«A^k  the    -quality    character"    of   Swarth-    ciety,    and    -The    Scholar   as    Brain- 

Ilmril  t!rB     Pear^on.    awarded  more.  Otto  F.  Kraushaar  of  Gouche:     truster,"  concerned  with  the  role  of 

the  Nobd  Peace  Prize  for  Mr.T.  wdl  College.  M.I  T.V  James  R.  Killian.  Jr..     the  aware  person  in  government. 


Class  Size   Limited 

An  increase  over  last  year's  eti- 
rollmeni  of  104  is  expected  but 
Fuchs  says  that  avera-:e'  class  size 
will  not  be  allov.td  to  no  owr 
twenty. 

The  Anibiopolouy  Institute  faculty 
will  consist  of  Professors  Paul 
Itadin  of  Br:indeis.  Farle  Count  of 
Hamilton  and  Ake  Hultkran/  from 
the  University  of  Koslagsgatan  in 
Sweden.  Teaci»i!ig  the  Archaeology 
couiscs  will  be  Brancleis*  Professor 
Cyrus  Cordon  and  Professor  Saul 
S.  Weissberg  of  the  University  of 
Missouri.  As  of  this  date,  the  only 
announced  immber  of  the  Krench 
Civili/atir)n  Institute  is  Dr.  Claude 
Vigee  of  Brandeis.  The  Music  In- 
stitute stall  will  consist  ol  two  per- 
forming artists,  Messrs.  Noel  Lee 
and  Paul  Makanovit-ky.  in  addition 
to  Ml".  Harold  Shapero  and  Mr.  Cald- 
well Titcomb  of  the  Brandeis  facult\. 

The  Psychology  Institute  will  in 
elude  Professor  Carl  Rogers,  noted 
child  psychologist  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Professor 
Frit/  Heider  from  the  University 
of  Kansas  and  Professor  Eugenia 
llanfmann  of  Brandeis.  In  the 
BioloLiy  Institute  will  be  Professor 
George  Wald  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Biological  Uiboratories.  Pro- 
fessor Max  Delbruck  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  Dr. 
Bessel  Kok  from  the  University  of 
Wageningen,  the  Netherlands.  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Livingston  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  Pro- 
fessor Roger  Satnier  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California, 


Truman  Chair 

The  University  announced  this 
¥ittk  the  establishment  of  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Chair  in  Ameri- 
can History.  The  chair  is  being 
'i^tfowed  by  Mr,  Truman's  friends 
from  all  over  the  country  and  It 
15  hoped  tiiat  It  will  be  possible 
to  inake  the  official  presentation 
on  the  former  President's  birth- 
day^ May  S. 


hformal  Dance 

The  first  of  the  Social  Commit- 
tee's weekly  informal  record  hops 
will  be  held  this  Saturday  night 
at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Student  Union. 
The  Snack  Bar  will  open  for 
Saturday  nights  at  the  .same  time. 
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We  think  thai  among  the  most  rewarding  programs  at  the 
University  is  the  Jacob  Ziskind  Visiting  Professorshi^^^^^ 
the  other  vsiiing  professorships.  It  is  pleasmg  to  know  that  Dr. 
Ainold  llauser  and  Dr.  Israel  Kfros,  both  Ziskind  Professors,  will 
be  with  us  at  least,  for  the  duration  of  the  academic  year,  l^n- 
^rtTinatcK^  Dr.  Erich  Heller  leaves  Brandeis  this  week  and  re- 


Reliiiious  Revival 

The  Christmas  spirit  again  struck 
.Tewi.sh  students  at  Brandeis  this  year 
as  Christmas  trees  abounded  in  dor- 
mitories with  overwhelmingly  large 
Jewish  majorities. 

Jewish    students    at    Brandeis    this 
year  absorbing  little  warmth  or  inspi- 
ration  from  their  own  religion,  have 
appropriated    a    religious    symbol   of 
another  faith,  emptied  it  of  most  ol 
its    content    and    meaning    and    then 
maintained  that  it  is  only  a  .symbol 
of  a   new  national   holiday,  and  ac- 
cordingly   have   clung    to   it    and    to 
.some     fuzzy     idea     of     brotherhood. 
Others  say  that  they  do  this  only  to 
promote    an    atmosphere    of    tolera- 
tion    for    Chri.stians    on    campus,    a 
reason    that    fails    to    validate    itself. 
Granted    one    is    obliged    to    enable 
people   of    other    faiths    to    perform 
their  necessary  sacraments.  If  there 
were  only  one  chapel,  a  Jewish  one, 
on    campus,   Jewish    students   would 
be  morally  compelled  to  allow  Chris- 
tian i^udem^  to  u?«  it  also  as  their 
house    of    worship.    But    there    is    a 
huge  difference  between  the  neces- 
sary sacrament  and  the  private  sym- 
l>ol— between  decency   and  question- 
able concern.  Once  a  majorHy  group 
has   provided   for   the   necessities   of 
its    minorities,    the    only    basis    for 
further    action    is    dictated    by    the 
special  interests  of  the  majority.  Un- 
fortunately   the    special   interests   of 
our    Jewish    .students    are    quite    ap- 
parent  in  this  respect.  The  problem 
seems    to    reduce   itself   to   the    fact 
Ihat,  since  ue  feel  no  religious  com- 
initmeni  to  our  own  Jewish  symbols, 
we   are   able   to   treat   other  .symbols 
of  other  faiths  with   ti.e  .>ame  light- 
ness and  lack  of  concern.  It  appears 
Ihat    the    American    Jewish    religious 
revival     never     proceeded     past     the 
stage  of  buildinii   new  synagogue  so- 
ii;d  h;il!s  and  paiking  lots. 

—  Edward    Plafkin 


This  is  not  to  say  that  Gen  Ed  s  can  Shopping  Center  Cam pus 

not  be  useful  or  worthwhile,  but 
that  its  form  hamstrings  the  attain- 
ment   of   its   goals. 


Gen  I  Ala  hail  are 


fnvn^  to  his  teaching  post  at  the  University  of  Wales,  Swansea. 
We  LiU  know  that  we  have  learned  much  from  him  and 

that  it  was  good  to  have  him  here.  We  hope  he  comes  back  and 
ISs  w^th  us  again;  wc  hope  he  comes  back  and  visits  with  us 
for  a  long  time. 


In 


Town 


To  tho^e  students  uho  delight  in 
procrastinating  their  -indies,  and 
10  tho.ve  who  wi^h  to  ft)rgel  their 
examinations,  this  column  is  dedi 
ca'ted.  In  order  ihal  such  students 
waste  their  time  happi)>.  the  lioston 
area  oflers  much  pleasant  divtrbion. 
On  The  Stage 

Currently  playing  nt  the  Colonial 
Theater  is  WInesburg.  Ohio  -tarring 
Dorothy    McGuire. 

Coming  to  Symphony  Hall  for  a 
two  day  stand,  January  17  and  18, 
IS  The  Rivalry.  The  plot  »>!  the 
play  revolves  around  the  Lmcoln- 
Doiiglas  debates.  Kaymond  Massey 
stars  as  Lincoln,  and  Martin  Gabel 
is  featured  as  Douglas. 

John  Osborneb  London  success. 
The  Entertainers  opens  January  27, 
tor  a  two  week  ivn.  at  tlie  Shub^-rt 
Theater.  Starring  in  the  presenta 
tion    is   Sir   Laurence   Olivier. 

\  letor  Jury  will  be  appearing  in 
Cat  on  a  Hot,  Tin  Roof.  1;  opens  at 
the   Wilbur  Theater  January   13. 

The  national  road  company  of 
No  Time  for  Sergeants  starring 
Myron  McCormiek  \^ni  be  at  the 
Colonial  Theater  fioin  January  2o 
through  Februar>  3. 
On  the  Screen 


The     Bridge     on     the     River     Kwai, 

(  ho^en  by  the  .\eu  N'ork  Film  Critics 
.IS  the  Picture  of  the  Year,  is  fea- 
nired  ai  the  Gary  Theater.  William 
llolden    and    Alee    Guiness    star. 

1*he  Boston  Theater  offers  Lowell 
Thomas'  latest  effort.  Search  for 
Paradise.  This  new  Cinerama  tra- 
velogue explores  little  known  areas 
of  the  world  in  order  to  impress 
the  a-udience  with  primitive  and 
natural    beauty. 

The  Harvard  Graduate  Association 
is  sponsoring  a  lilm  stMies.  The 
films  are  scheduled  to  l>e  shown 
ihrouuh  May  9.  Among  the  films 
planned  are  Hamlet,  Death  of  a 
Salesman  and  Lili.  Tickets  for  the 
eomplete  series  co'-t  S2.50.  The 
next  film  v\ill  be  ^hown  on  February 
14  at  Phillips  Brook:>  House  at 
4    p.m. 

On  ttie  Concert   Stage 

Myra  Hess,  the  renovvned  planl^t. 
will  appear  at  Symphony  Hall.  Janu- 
ary 2G,  for  an  afternoon  engage- 
ment. 

Uri  Zifroni,  Israeli  tenor,  will  per- 
form at  Jordan  Hall  February  2 
at  8  pm.  He  will  smg  m  both 
Hebrew   and   English. 


General  Eilucation  S  i.>  a  farce. 
a  mcK-kery  of  Hrandeis  ideaN.  The 
course  comprises  the  quality  and 
inteeritv  of  learning.  Although  one 
uonders  whether  (;en.  Ed.  S  serves 
any  purpose  as  a  course,  credit 
towards  a  diploma   are  given. 

A    major   poiiion   of   the   value   of 
the  course  is  suppo>ed  to  come  from 
i,    que.'.tion    and    answer    period    and 
a     laeultv     panel     di>eussion.       Only 
a    small    minority    of    the    students, 
however,  participate  in  these  efforts. 
Why  .should  they?     Their  purpose  JS, 
on   the   whole,  to   hand  in   a   paper, 
not   to  consciously  explore  any  part 
oi       learning.       Almo.st       evervthmg 
;d>out    the    course    helps    to    foster 
this    attitude.      The    course    is    hap- 
hazard,   unintegrated,    and     aimless. 
It    measures    its    success    largely    by 
attendance.       One     finds     it    difficult 
to  consider  Gen.  Ed.  S  as  a  .senous 
part    of    the    learning    process    con- 
nocled  with  academia.  The  students, 
therefore,    garner    little,   if  anything, 
from    the    lectures.      The    result    of 
the     crtKlits     and     the     compositions 
is  a   larger  attendance  of  seniors  at 
the     lectures,     not     the     pursuit     of 
knowledge.       lndee<l.     Gen.     Ed.     S 
limits   a   student *s   learning   by   forc- 
ing   him    to    take    one    fewer   worth- 
while  course  of  his  own  choosing. 

Ccn    Ed    S    is    supposed    "to    deal 
with  selected  a^:pects  of  the  creative 
procevs    in    the    individual    life    .   .   . 
give    the   student   some   insight   into 
Uie    nature    of    decision-making,   and 
help    .   .    .   him    to    formulate    stand- 
ards   a.id    values    for    a    productive 
life     after     leaving     college."       The 
course  fails  in  each  of  these  counts. 
It    could    not    be   otherwise,    for   the 
purpose  of  the  course  in  practice  is 
not    the    realization    of    these    aims, 
but   the  manufacture   of  a  series  of 
papers      completely      unrelated      to 
these     goals.      The     student    wastes 
lime     faking     piipers     about     which 
neither  he  nor  the  grader  care  very 
much.      The   tune    spent    is   wasted, 
time   lost.     The   papers   are   a   joke, 
the    knowledge    obtained    a    fantasy, 
and    the    credits    given    a    disgrace. 


Probably  more  important,  the  sub- 
.•^tance  of  the  course  must  be 
ehant:ed.  the  bill  of  fare  is  intel- 
lectually indigcstable.  The  auto 
biographical  catalogue  is  seldom  re- 
warding and  even  less  stimulating. 
The  la.st  two  meetings  of  the  course 
have  shown  what  Gen  Ed  S  can  be— 
one  of  the  most  worthwhile  events 
on  campus. 

The  discussion,  by  Doctors  Stein, 
Van  Doren,  and  (Jross  of  sci- 
ence education,  and  the  Kussian 
threat  probed  beneath  the  gobbly- 
d<K>k  and  discussed  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Little  time  was  wasted  on 
motivational  res<»arch  or  personality 
dLssection  of  the  speaker  of  the 
preceding  week.  Similarly,  this 
week.  Senator  Neuberger  talked 
about  the  'sickness"  of  our  .society, 
the  values  of  our  social  system.  One 
feels  tha-t  this  type  of  event  is  far 
more  worthwhile  than  the  teUing 
of  amusing  anecdotes  of  one's  past, 
which  is  almost  precis-ely  what  f»r 
too  many  Gen  Ed  S  sessions  de- 
generate into.  • 

If  the  speakers  discusstni  topics, 
important  ones,  related  to  them- 
selves and  their  fields,  Gen  Ed  S 
would  be  a  far  more  meaningful 
experience.  If  one  no  longer  had 
to  be  concerned  with  obtaining 
"name"  speakers,  if  compulsion  and 
credits  were  removed,  if  the  course 
were  returned  to  a  smaller,  less 
awesr>me  atmosphere  where  discus 
sion  and  exchanges  could  occur,  il 
more  emphasis  were  placed  on  facul- 
ty discussion  of  tne  issues  raised— 
if  th(^<e  and  other  similar  ehanges 
were  made— then  i>erhaps  (Jeneral 
Education  S  would  serve  as  it 
should,  as  the  inauguration  and 
eulmiiiation  of  a  Brandeis  educaiion. 
as  part  of  "an  enviionment  ^^hieh 
may  rause  the  pursuit  oi  learning 
to    issue    in    wisdom." 

—  Edward   Friedman 


riie  Community 
Of  Learning 

'•Values  and  ideas  of  classroom  ex- 
r>erience  and  the  tradition  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  are  extended  and  de- 
veloped through  an  intensive  pro- 
gram of  imaginative  student  activi- 
ties. These  activities  are  no  mere  ad- 
junct to  formal  study,  but  together 
with  the  pures^t  of  academic  discip- 
lines contribute  significantly  to  the 
development  of  intelligent  college 
citizens." 

•'Brandeis  students  consider  them- 
selves a  part  of  a  community  dedica- 
ted to  the  advancement  of  liberal 
values,  the  enrichment  of  life  ex- 
perience and  the  deepening  of  learn- 
ing." 

"All  aspects  of  college  athletics, 
however,  are  subordinated  to  the 
essential  purposes  for  which  the  uni- 
versity exists.** 

In  the  fall  of  1956  a  meeting  was 
held,  which  all  Freshmen  athletes 
on  scholarship  attended.  They  were 
told  to  keep  out  of  student  activities 
and  to  participate  in  no  student  or- 
ganizations or  clubs.  They  were  told, 
**not  to  mix  too  much.''  The  poten- 
tial for  student  body  unity  was  a 
priori  destroyed  by  athletic  depart- 
ment poUcy  and  any  illusions  of  un- 
distinguished inter-student  relations, 
in  the  minds  of  the  athletes,  v^^ere 
severely  jarred.  The  pattern  for  po- 
larization was  set. 

We  have  always  assumed  that  the 
athletes  have  imposed  upon  them- 
selves these  social  limitations.  It  has 
become  obvious  that  an  athlete  wish- 
ing to  dissolve  the  institutionalized 
lx)nds  are  unable  to  because  of,  in 
addition  to  sell  imposed  separation, 
an  isolationalis't  poUcy  is  supported 
by  the  athletic  department. 

It  is  distressing  that  such  condi- 
tions have  existed.  It  will  ho  dis- 
tressing if  they  continue  to  exist. 


Brandeis  is  one  of  the  few  schools 
which  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
plan  a  campus  which  is  lx)th  func- 
tional in  the  most  contemr  >rary 
sense  of  the  word  and  yt^  beautiful 
in  the  most  ageless  sense.  No  matter 
who  we  may  marvel  at  the  seeming 
speed  v\ith  which  Brandeis  has 
grown.  I  believe  that  we  must  reeog 
nize  that  this  speed  seems  to  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  long  range 
planning. 

In  the  early  years  of  Brandeis  his- 
tory, the  .school  published  pian^  for 
cou-^trucling  quadrangles  or  at  least 
elosely  situated  buildings  for  each 
related  area  of  study,  such  av  the 
creative  art.s,  social  sciences,  and  the 
humanities.  This  would  have  helped 
to  give  a  sense  of  unity  to  each  of 
these  schools  and  also  some  rational- 
ity to  the  development  of  the  camp- 
us. 

Instead    of    this    natural    grouping 
of  buildings,   what   do   we   havt-"  We 
have  a  music  building  which  in-^tead 
of   being    the    nucleus    of   a    creative 
arts    center,    is    sandwiched    in    be- 
tvieen  two  streets  and  a  parking  lot; 
a  .science  building  which  is  so  ci-owd- 
ed  by  the  terrain  that  the  biochenvis- 
ir\   addition  has  to  be  squeeztnl   into 
the  piirking  area  in  back;  a  graduate 
center  which  eouid  never  become  the 
heart  of  any   type   of   graduate  area 
because  there  just  isn't  any  room  to 
mo\e    around.    The     University     has 
plans  for  a   sociology  and  anthropol- 
ogy   building   in   the   general  area   of 
Smith,  completely  divorced  from  the 
proposed   American   Civilization    Cen- 
ter and  bounded  by  a  hill  in  baek,  a 
road   in  front,  and   Rabb  on   the   side 
so  tliat  no  future  social  .science  build- 
ings   could    possibly    come    anywhere 
near  it.  In  short  we  have  a  .situation 
in   which  buildings  are  being  put   up 
helter-skelter    with    consideration    be- 
ing   given    only    to    v. hat    they    look 
hke    now,    not    what    use    they    x^iU 
hi'  in  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  does 
not  seem  that  anyone  is  thinking  at 
all   about  the   next   twenty   or  thirty 
years    in    this    respect. 

The  Vniversity's:  acquiescence  in  lit 
ting   the   automobile   control   the   de- 
sign   of  the   campus   instead  of  hav- 
ing the  design  of  the  campus  control 
the    automobile   has   just    about   des- 
troyed  any  chance   Brandeis  had   of 
creating    a    bc^autiful    as    well    as    a 
functional    campus.      We    hear    that 
Brandeis   makes    use    of    the    newest 
and  latest  techniques  in  planning  the 
campus.  Unfortunately  these  seem  to 
be  the  latest  word  in   shopping  cen- 
ters not  University  campuses.  I-ook- 
ing  out  the  picture   windows  of  our 
new    buildings    we    gaze    upon    park 
jng   lots   instead   of   trees   and  grass. 
When  waiting  from  one  building  to 
another  we  usually  have  to  constant 
ly    dodge    automobiles    which    must 
drive  through  the  center  of  campus 
to    get    to    many    buildings.      Lewis 
Mumford   has   said   that  the  biggest 
mistake  our  cities   have   ever   made 
is  to  cater  to  the  automobile  instead 
of   the    pedestrian    because   we    can 
never    provide    faciUties    which    will 
be  permanently  adequate  for  the  au- 
tomobile. I   believe   the    same   holds 
true  for  a  university  campus. 

If  the  University  had  any  long- 
range  planning,  I  believe  that  we 
w^ould  have  several  large,  peripheral 
parking  areas  around  the  campus. 
Between  the  buildings  we  would  have 
walks  and  malls  instead  of  tar  and 
concrete.  We  would  be  forced  to 
be  pedestrians  instead  of  sedentary 
car-riders. 

It  seems  that  somewhere  along  the 
line  the  l^ni versify  forgot  to  think 
about  <hc  future  in  its  p1;*ns  for  the 
campus.  In  years  to  come  Brandeis 
will  ni(!ev  hci ause  oC  it, 

^.►S^rtford   Freeman 

C^ntinved  On  Pap^  Fiv^ 
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Page  Three 


Present  Giradoux's  *  Judith';     Neuberger  Provides 
Drama  Club  Stature  Increases  Hope  In  Cynical  Age 


The  Drama  Club  seems  to  have  taken  a  lonR-sought  step  in  its  development.  With  the 
last  two  club  productions  (last  yearns  Dybbuk  and  now.  Judith)  the  organization  ^^^  6;;^^"^^ 
to  lone  pants.     Last  week's  production  of  Giraudoux's  Judith  shows  that  a  great  deal  has  been 

accomplished,  and  a  great  deal  is  yet  to  be  done.  .      .      ^  ,  u  ^ 

accomp^^s^  ^^^     .^^if  l^^^l^  l^ll^Vs  the  biblical  tale  of  Judith,  the  Jewess  who  saves  her  people 

from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.   By   pretending  to  be  enamored   of  the   enemy 

leader  .^he  gained  access  to  his 


bedchamber  and  stabbed  him. 
thus  serving  Jehovah  and  sav- 
ing l>iael. 

M    Giraudoux  has  chosen  to  elab- 
orate    this    framework    in    a    rather 
different    light.    This    light    doe>    not 
however,   shine  too  clearly,  and   this 
reviews er.  for  one.   found   it   impossi- 
ble   to    perceive    the    author'^    inten- 
tions     The     play     is     unfortunately 
wordy       and      rather     static.     Whole 
scene>   stand   still,  the  audience   fid- 
gets inwd  rustles,  because  of  M   (iirau- 
douKs    propensity    for    alm(»>i     pure 
OKposiuoa,     exposition     which     inun 
date*    the    American    audience    v%ilh 
weil-wriUen.   clever,   but   s^ithn^    ver- 

biage. 

Thur>day*s  (»pening  night  turned 
out  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
dre^:*  rehearsal  night.  The  show  just 
did  not  seem  ready  for  performance 
for  an  audience;  the  Brandei>  play 
g»er  has  every  right  to  feel  put 
upon  by  a  production  which  is  of 
uneven  value  due  simply  to  a  lack 
of  adiHiuate  preparation.  The  ma- 
terial ^as  there  (which  in  the  past 
has  not  always  been  the  case*  but 
wMn  not   utilized  to  its  fullest. 

Responsibility    must,    perforce.    He 
wUh  the  director,  and  Mr.  Hepine  has 
not    done    as    well    as    he    mitiht.    In 
other  reNpects  he  has  done  quite  well. 
The   performance   was  tightly  direct- 
ed, and  relatively  free  of  the  aimless 
wanderings  of  badly  directed  or  mis- 
direct ^'d  actors.  The  pointless  move- 
men'     or     gesture     of     unneccessary 
stag»:      bu>iness."   This    is    a    distinct 
phenonunon,  and  a  welcome  one,  at 
BraTulfS    productions.  The   directing 
wa>  indeed  dean  and   >pare;  in   fact, 
Mr      Pepine    occasionally    veered    to 
the  other  extreme  and  had  too  Utile 
action:    Init    the    script    is    so    static 
ttuit    tij   inject    action    not    called   for 
by  the  script  is  to  play   a  veiy  dan- 
gero»j>  game,  since  it  can  easily  look 
ridiculous.     The     basic     patterns     of 
the  actors'  movements  on  stage  were 
sadly   tacking   in   cohesiveness;   some 
weie     very    beautiful,    while    others 
pre:»enied     to     the    audience's     eyes 
^<ity    unattractive  stage  pictures. 

Mr.  Pepine  was  also  forced  by 
circumstances  to  do  something  th^ 
only  a  small  number  of  exceptionally 
Ulented,  experienced  directors  have 
been  able  to  do  well— he  took  a 
fair-s!Eed  role  in  his  own  production. 
THis    WAS    undoubtedly    a    miMake; 


the  Jewish  army  in  love  with  Ju  a  talent  which  deserves  to  be  nur- 
dith— did  not  succeed  A  chronic  un-  tared  carefully.  Miss  Zetter's  come- 
certainty   with   line<   did   nothing   to    die   ability    is   well    known;   Sarah   is 


help    a    flat    performance. 

In  the  title  role  of  Judith.  Bryna 
Sylvern  was  convincing— although 
becoming  a  little  less  than  .so  in  the 
third  act.  Miss  Sylvern.  a  statuesque 
youni?  lady,  overcame  a  head  cold 
and  sundry  other  difficulties  to  give 
a  stately  although  .somewhat  austere 
performance  of  a  very  diflicult   role. 

llolofernes.  the  Assyrian  general, 
was  played  by  Kent  Nilsson,  with  an 
accent,  which  in  this  case  was  a  de- 
cided advantage,  and  a  degree  of 
subtlety  not  .seen  for  .some  lime  at 
Hrandeis.  His  silken  intonations  were 
so  subtle  as  almost  to  disappear  at 
times;  but,  when  a  pas.sing  freight 
train  clattered  into  hearing  he  rose 
to   the   occasion    by    the   simple    ex- 


the  first  real  test  of  her  dramatic 
ability,  and  she  need  have  no  fear 
of  not  passing.  Hers  was  not  a  sub- 
tle performance,  but  one  solidly  con- 
ceived and  well  implemented.  Her 
performance  was  capable,  although 
not    outstanding. 

The  nice  (although  jarring'  cameo 
role  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  servant 
girl  Daria  s^as  nicely  acted  by  Eileen 
Janes.  .Murray  and  Joel  Woldman 
were  adequate  and  rather  pleasing 
as  the  Cantors.  Also  in  the  cast  were 
Harry  Cohen.  Arie  Kopelman.  Ber- 
nice  Salomon,  and  Howard  Schuman, 
who  all  deserve  ciedit. 

Technically  the  show  was  rather 
sloppy.  The  make  up  was  unattrac- 
tive,   if    not    bad:    false    beards    will 


After  spending  an  afternoon  and  evening  listening  to  Sen- 
ator  Neuberger.  this  writer  was  quite  favorably  impressed     Be- 
fore he  came  to  Brandeis,  Richard  Neuberger  was  just  the  liberal 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon.     In  the  course  of  Thursday  last 
he  grew  in  stature  as  he  appeared  to  possess  the  qualities  of  in- 
telligence, honesty,  and  naturalness,  a  combination  seldom  seen 
in    American    politics.      Hardly  i^^g^r  expressed  that  does  deserve 
senatorial,  he  was  rather  like  a    3  g^^^^  ^l^al  of  respect  is  his  beli#f 
political     scientist,    specializing    that  the  average  American  is  not  an 
in    public    power    and    conservation,    ignorant    dolt,    worthy    of    banalities 
But  what  is  so  vital  is  the  fact  that    and  spot  commercials  selling  candi- 
this    ^'egghead*'   has    a    vote    in    our    dates.  Using  that  nice  expression  of 
highest   legislative  body.  The  defeat    Robert  Hutchins.  Senator  Neuberger 
of    Guy    Gordon    became    a    double    ^as   a   commitment    to  the  "Civihza- 
victory  for  the  American  Uberals  as    tion  of  the  Dialogue."  Senator  Neu- 
Neuberger  proved  lo  be  "one  of  the     t,erger's    campaign    in     19.54    proved 
boys"  in  both  his  iwliticai  values  and    ^^e    sincerity    of    this    commitment. 
his  personality.  He  challenged  Republican  Congress- 

In  his  address.  Senator  Neuberger  man  Sam  Coon  to  a  debate  over  the 
analyzed  the  present  moral  crisis  of  John  Day  Bill,  which  was  for  fed- 
our  society.  Like  so  many  intellec-  eral  government-private  utility  part- 
tuals  of  our  day  (and  perhaps  of  nership.  The  two  went  up  and  down 
**every  day")  he  saw  the  failure  in  the  state  of  Oregon  debating  the  is- 
the  values  of  our  civilization.  The  sues  at  a  high  level  ot  sophistication 
American  people,  although  having  before  large  crowds  in  small  town 
the  ability  to  accomplish  any  goals  auditoriums  The  people  had  to 
they  set  out  to  achieve,  have  chosen  choose  between  issues  and  the  hand- 
the  wrong  goals.  But  the  failure  has  ling  of  issues,  not  between  five 
not  been  only  the  failure  of  the  citi-    children   or  three   children   or  First 


to    tne    occasion    oy    me    atiupiv    ^^-     |,v^     ,t    noi    oan:    laise    oearus    wm     —- "^    .         ^    .      ,  ^     ^  o  ^  xkt^^ia  u;<»r  har/i^c    fn  this 

pedlent    of    .pea...«    with    greater    „.ver  ,.>o.  .i.e  an.v.mng  except  fa.se    -J^.l  ^T^ '     "  ^r^rl^    Z^Vr^Z^^'i^Z    ol'^J:!  X 


volume  and  clarity— a  solution  to  this  j^^ards.  Costumes,  designed  and  exe 
problem  which  most  of  our  actors  ^yted  by  Naomi  Spector,  were  his- 
torically accurate  but  generally  not 
theatrically  effective.  The  sets,  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Barbara  Mil- 
ler, were  well  conceived  but  some- 
what less  well  executed.  Vital  parts 


failed  to  do.  Although  his  first  en- 
trance was  rather  weak,  and  he  has 
some  facial  and  l>odily  mannerisms 
which  are  distracting,  Mr.  Nilsson 
gave  us  a  fine  performance  as  the 
mon.ster  whn  was  the  most  human 
of   the    lot. 

In    an    excellent    decision    of    Mr. 
Pepine's,   Robert  Chadis  was  double- 
cast   in  the  roles  of  Joseph,  Judith's 
uncle,    and    the    Guard   appearing    in 
the    last   act    as    a    fallen    angel    who 
serves  as  the  harbinger  of  Jehovah's 
will.  Mr.  Chadis  is  to  be  commended. 
A   shade   loo  little   (litTerentiat ion   be- 
tween   the    two    character^    wa^    the 
only    fault,    and    a    minor    one.    The 
jump    from    the    straight  forward    Jo- 
speh    to  the   drunken   Guard     gentle, 
idmost    whimsical    Angel    was    negn- 
tiated    successfully,  and   v\ith   a   deal 
of    pleasure    for    the    audience    as    a 
result    in    two    such    well    acted    por- 
trayals. 

The  role  of  Suzanna,  the  prosti- 
tute who  wished  to  save  Judith  from 
her  fate,  was  nicely  acted  by  Mar- 
cia  I^venthal.  Although  overplayed 
at  several  points,  her  deeply  felt 
performance  was  very  well  realized, 
and  achieved  a  certain  dignity  and 
warmth  all  its  own. 


portantly,  of  the  political  leadership  day  of  RobeK  Montgomery  and  pub- 

of    the    country.    The    Senator    has  lie    relations   men,   a    politiciaii   who 

faith    that   if    the    American    people  campaigns    and     educates    ttie    way 

were   presented   with   the    facts   and  SefMtor    Neuberger    does    must    be 

given    the    proper    leadership,    their  Seivator    Neuberger    does    must    be 

decisions  would  be  the  correct  ones,  hedd   in   high  esteem   by  those   who 


After  Vive  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
of  the  sets  were  not  finished  in  time    administration  even  those  who  loved 


for  the  opening.  The  lighting,  which 
was  generally  inadequate  and  some- 
times bad,  did  not  help  the  set  at 
all,  and  was  definitely  detrimental 
to  the  performance. 

Paul    Epstein's   music    was    one    of 
the    bright    spots    of    the    show.    Mr. 
Kp>tein    created    a    challenging,    en 
gaging,  and   ver\    elTective  score  for 
Continued  Oh  Pugc  Seven 


Ike  have  become  aware  that  we  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxur>'  of  a 
man  of  his  inability  leading  the  na- 
tion in  this  period  of  crisis.  Informed 
people  can  only  feel  .sympathy  for 
the  misplaced  general  with  the  be 
nign  smile.  The  criticism  of  Eisen- 
hower  that  Neuberger  has  indulged 
in  Is  certainly  valid  but  no^  at  all 
unique.    The    proposition    that    Neu- 


still  believe  tha*  democracy  means 
more  than  an  informal  elite  and  an 
ignoranC  mass. 

After  a  day  with  Senator  Neuber- 
ger this  writer  had  great  admiration 
for  the  man  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  democratic  leader.  In  a  time  when 
one  is  apt  to  look  cynically  at  poli- 
tics. Richard  Neuberger  in  the  l^  S. 
Senate   presents  a   glimmer  of  hope. 

—  Joel    Spiro 


USSR  Liquidated  Jewish  Culture; 
Another  Phase  Of  Anti-Semitism 

American  Literary  Critics  Publish  Protest 

.Set  en  of  America'^  leadhtg  men  of  letters,  including  Irving  Howe  awl  Philip  Rahv,  had  published  in  the 
letter  column  of  the  NEW  YORK  TfME.<?  Uist  Friday  a  protest  against  Soviet  avti-SemHism.  We  reprint  the 
letter  as  it  api>€ared: 

Ten  vears  ago  on  Jan.  13.  1948.  Solomon  Mikhoels,  director  of  the  Moscow  Jewish  State 
JrLy%"  wTTT^.  "-^"of   Theatre  and  chairman  of  the  Jewish  Anti-Fascist  Committee,  died  in  an  accident  under  mystiiy- 
styi«   and  humor  by  Krederick  d«  j^g  circumstances.    The  KremHn  ordered  an  im  posing  funeral  and  then  denounced  him  posthu- 
Per*ra.   Mr.   de   Perera   has   finally             ,     •     1^53        ^  "Jewish  bourgeois-nationalist  conspirator."    Jewish  escapees  from  the  So- 
ured his  acting  ability  and  *topi>«l    "^^"V/  .        .  . v..  ....  .u.  __:„  „.._„  *v«*  U^  ^,c 


bceaus*  of  this,  Mr.  Pepin*  was  praV    '^JJ;*^  Kl^inman.    unfortunately    has 


Mkf  unable  to  devote  enough  time 
either  to  John  (the  role  he  played  >, 
#r  t<>  the  directing  and  coordination 
of  all  the  other  aspects  of  the  pUy. 
Thu*    >K>th    suffered. 


^r^y^'lrlirreS  T;:re;rr.   viet  union  have  since  brought  out  t*.e  grim  story  that  he  was  assassinated  by  the  Soviet  secret 

an  adequate  bit  of  rather  enjoyable    police.  __^ 

His  death  presaged  the  last—    ^  ^.^  address  to  the  Twentieth  Par-    patriation-  to   the   UJS.S.R.   of  Rtw- 
et    done    the    same.    Ilis    Iligh    ^tnd    most    severe— phase    of    a    ^y      Congress,     Nikiu     Khrushchev    sians,  Ukranians  and  Armenians  from 


The  Soviet  identity  card  identifies 
ihf  Jews  as  a  nationality.  They  are 


American  Civ,  Center 
Plans  Are  Announced 


iths    padlocks    Canadian    Communist  delegation    e^j^^ntly   an   unwanted   and   captive 
le  last  of  the    bluntly:  '^We  have  no  intention  call-    nationality.  Israel  has  indicated  readi- 


not    vet   done    the    same.    lUs    lugn    ——    ■•    •' .  *- — ,-    ^ ^,*    ^^     ^^ngnrss,     iiin-.w!     .w.»o..v-^.    — — — — --———- 

PriV^t  Joachim  was  ridiculoas  almost    deliberate     campaign     by     the  caUed  out  the  roll  of  minorities  per-    aU  over  the  world,  and  also  has  per- 

>    It   was   not   a   eood   perform-    Kremlin  to  extinguish  the  culture  of  secuted  in  the  last  years  of  Stalin's    mitted  the  repatriation  from  the  So- 

"^        but  one  hopes  it  has   been  a    more    than    3.000,000    Jews    in    the  r^le.  Soviet  Jewry  was  not  included,    viet   Union  of  Poles,  Spaniards  and 

tal'uable  one  for  Mr.  Weniman.              U.SJJ.R.  This  was  another  example  of  Mikhail   A.   Suslov.   member   of   the    Greeks. 

In  her  first  serious  dramatic  role    the  fundamenUl  inhumanity  of  this  praesidium   of  the  Central  Commit- 

Mis    portrayal    of    John-a    yountf    of    any    length,    that    of   Sarah,   th.-    system.  tee  of  the  Communi.st  party,  told  a 
but  battle  experienced  lieutenant  of    whore  mistress,  Lois  Zetter  displayed       within    several    mon 

had  been  placed  on  the --   —  j     j       1. 

Jewish    cultural    institutions    in    the  '"S  ^*^^  ^°  '^^  »  ^^^^  culture.             ^^^^   j^   receive  Soviet  Jews.   Other 

Soviet    Union.    Hundreds   of   leading  Concommitant     with    this    liquida-    countrie.s  also  would  welcome  their 

Jewish    artists,    writers,    actors    and  tjon  of  a  culture   the  Soviet  Union    talents. 

scientists   were   rounded   up  by   the  j,as   been    guilty,   under   Stalin   and    x^;v^  York.  Jan.  9,  1958. 

secret      police.      Approximately     400  now   under  Khrushchev,  of  a   policy                                  r  .u    !„......  ,..«..^  c.i 

writers  alone  perished  between  1948  of  deliberate  discrimination  against    g^,''*' ''S"*''',.''/ 'J^^^^ot  oV  t^/a* 

Hyman    Krivoff.    a    New    Bedford,    designed  to  capture  the  spirit  of  the    and  1952.  Jews  in  the  professions,  civil  service    ^^;;i-^^Z^l^i*''^r''ch:  Leslie  Fied- 

xm"'     business  and  communal  leader,    men  in  American  history  who  have                   Extinction  and  education.  The  «"»«««"«  «Jj"    ,;,.  ^^thor  of  An  End  to  Innocence 

has  made  poss-ible  the  construction  of    given     expression     to     the     naUon  s                                                              ^^^,  unoffioal  but  effect.ve  Quota  sy  ^em         •      ^^^^^^^   ^^   ^.^^^^^^^^   ^^  ^^ 

a  Four  Freedoms  Hall  in  the  proposed    cherished     four    ^r*<^*»«'"^^  ^Pff/^J'    i,h  theatres  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  ^'^^    J*^^'^    ^'«^    '•«""''^**    '"'    ^"^''^ 
American  Civilization  Center  at  Bran     religion,  press,  and  as.sembly   Origin 


American  Civilization  Center  at  Bran  reugion.  pre^*.  «•""  ™""'' .  r_  "    .    1948  the  last  of  these  was  padlocked 

deLs  University  htrough  a  recent  gift  al  •"^""^^'P^^'  P^'^-^'f '  ^^^'^^    In    1918    there    were    eleven   Jewish 

Of  *75.000.   A  Judicial  Room  in  the  material  from  the  files  of  historical    in 

Center,   la   portray   the   history   and  figures  will  be  included  m  Four  Free-    dailies   in   the      .b.su 

development  of  judiciary  courts,  has  doms  Hall. 

been  underwritten  by  a  $50,000  gift  y^^  Kivie  Kaplan,  a  Boston  iiidus- 
from  a  Brookline.  Mass.,  couple,  Mr.  ^rialist  and  active  leader  of  the 
and  Mrs.  Ben  Elfman.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
One  of  several  rooms  in  the  pro  ment  of  Colored  People,  has  provided 
posed  Center  which  wil  portray  var-  funds  for  the  establishment  of  the 
ious  aspects  of  American  life,  the  President  Abraham  Lincoln  Room  m 
Judicial  Room  will  house  literature  the  center. 


1948  the 
last  Jewish  periodical  with  a  national 
circulation  was  shut  down  by  Gov- 
ernment order.  In  short,  by  the  time 
of  Stalin's  death  a  small  civilization, 
compact  with  accomplishment,  was  on 
the  way  to  extinction.  No  other  mi 
noritv  in   the   U.S.S.R.   has  been  sin- 


rr.        u  u        ♦       «    v'r^^r.niy    Qrw»iali«;t  Unlvcrsity   of    Montana     Howe,   who 

Khrushchev    to    a    French    Socialist  ^       o^i:*;^,    ^^a   ^^   ia<«w*i 

J   ^   /-o^o^ioT,   rr»mmii  has   written    Pontics   and   the    Novel 

delegation   and  a   Canadian   Lommu-         .     .     ,.         ,  „,  ,..        ^  ..,. j 

nist  delegation. 


and  studies  of  WilUam  Faulkner  and 
Sherwood  Anderson  and  is  an  editor 
Under  these  circumstances  there  ^^£  Dissent;  Alfred  Kazin,  author  of 
can  be  only  one  equitable  solution.  q„  Native  Grounds  and  A  Walker  In 
Soviet  Jews  who  refuse  to  counten-  ^^^  ^j^y  ^^^^  Professor  of  American 
ance  this  humiliating  inequahty  and  gaudies  at  Amlierst  College;  Ravh, 
persecution  of  their  culture  should  ^j^^  ^  ^^le  editor  of  Partisan  Review 
be  granted  by  the  Soviet  authorities  ^^^  ^^le  author  of  Image  and  Idea; 
the  elementary  right  of  freedom  of    Ljonell  TrilUng,  Professor  of  Litera- 


As    was    previously    reported,    the 


and   papers  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

including  papers  of  the  late  associate  r  *u^  rw,^  ^               j     4      «k« 

.     !        f     .    r^      u».  o^^^^^;a  center  is  a  benefaction  of  the  Olm  been   made   to    the    ..  .     ^    xt. 

'''Z'i::^''r^:^Zs^uT:m  ^  and  sang  famines  of  dicago.  minois.  liquidated  Jewish  writers  and  artists,    the    U.S.S.R.    h..s    solicited    the 


gled  out  for  such  complete  oblitera-  movement,  the  right  to  seek  a  nome  ^^^.^  ^^  Columbia  University  and  au- 

^j^n^  elsewhere.    Such     emigration    would  ^^^j.  ^^  j^^  Liberal  Imagination;  and 

,  ^     .  not   actually   set    new   precedents  in  Robert    Penn    Warren,    founder    of 

To  this  date  no  P^^^^^.^P^^^^^^  J^^^  soviet  law  and  conduct.  In  the  past  Southern  Review,  poet,  critic,  as  weU 


re-    as  the  author  All  the  King's  Men. 
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THE  JUSTICE 


^  gnuary  13.  1958 


River  Kwai  Demands  Subtl 


'New 


Im 


of  M 


C 


Is  Viewed  as  Hopeful  Sig 


^                                                                                                               ,,,.,,  New  Directions.  (Norfolk,  Conn.)  $1.55                   ^  .     . 

It  k  natural  for  one  to  seek  in  a  dramatic  production,  whether  film  or  play,  ine   he^o^    he  excellent  writing  being  produced  in  Amen- 

chief  pro  agoni        he Ve  son  who  is  the  center  and  mover  of  action.     The  Bridge  «n   the  Kno  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^        _^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^  ^-        p    eet.ons  series  o^ 

L'vairlTm  in  whi^h  use  of  the  term  hero  -e-^  on  the  one  ha-,  unht.ng  for^any   c,f  Us  ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^^,    eonsistent    popularity.    The    demand^for^  Neu 

t::^::.::^:^^  TZ  ralL^roTco^L^rn^ftrJ  and  how  the  picture  is  ind.ca. 
live  of  this  conception. 


annual    volumes     consisieni    pupuiai.i..    ---    .     .      ,^^^ 

Directions  II,  oripnally  issued  in   1949    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^.^^^^ 
ular  enough   for  its   puhlisher,  Jame^  l^ighlm^to  re-^^ 

anthology  of  new  writing  in  a 


Upon    reflection,    it    becomes 
obvious    that    no    figure    in    the 
film  is  the  tragic'   hero.   There 
is    no    figure    with   a    concept    of    his 
own  arete  Ih.it  he  musl  rullill.  There 
is  no  figure  who  striving  auainst   the 
powers  of  destiny   find^  liinisulf  des- 
troyed   due    to    his    tragic    Haw.    his 
lack  of   temptranee   and    harmony  of 
spirit.     We     should     nol     atttmpt     to 
apply    epic    standards    to    the    person- 
ages in  this  film.   Moreover,  the  film 
is   propelled    not    through  any    single 
character's   diive,   but   rather  by    the 
interaction   and    in«lerrelatJ<»n   of  sev- 
eral   men    with    no    single    dominant 
figure    emerging    permanently.    Kach 
of    several    characters    emerges    vvith 
his    moments   of    glory. 

Each  Arc  Heroes 

In  a  narrower  frame  each  o\  these 
men  are  heroes  -reacting  in  the  best 
uay    they   can   in    harmony    with    the 
t»ssenlial  nature  of  their  total  pers(m- 
alities.    fhey  are  heroic  because  they 
are  consistent    with   tliemselves.  This 
is  a  new  heroism.  A  modern  heroism 
•)f   man   limited   by    his   surroundings. 
by    his    limited    vision,    by    the    fact 
that    the    possibilities    and    existence 
of    the    infinite,    the    unknown,    play 
little  or  no  part    in   their  lives.    Phis 
is  what    we   must   accept   as  the   her- 
oism    of     the     mo<lern     world;     man 
faced    with    immensity    and    organiza- 
tion,   institutions  and    impossibilities. 


the  Japanese  commander  to  it:   Yet. 
I   have   called   him   a   hero. 

Cocky   American 

fhere    is    the    American    who    e> 
capes  from  the  labor  camp  and  then 
is     volunteered*    to    return    with    the 
ficmolition    team.    Cocky,    an    .Ameri- 
can   characature,    very    sharp,    with 
little    desire    to    do    anything     more 
than   to   save  his   own   neck.    But,  as 
he   sees  the  Colonel  leading  the  Jap- 
anes*'   commander  to   the   demolition 
point     he     leaves     his     shelter     an<l 
swims  out  across  the   river  to  km— 
destroy—   this    British   creature.    And 
he    is    killed,    lie    is    a    liar,    a    lover, 
a    wise  guy,  a    kind   of   hero   though. 
The  leader  of  the  demolition  squad 
is  perhaps  more  heroic,  in  any  sense, 
than  any  other  figure  in  the  picture. 
llov\ever.    he     remains    too    obscure, 
too  far  from  the  center  of  the  action 
to    be    more    than   a    contributing    fi^:- 
ure.     Also,    althouirh     he     remains    a 
strong    mental    ft>ice    thrmi^ihout    he 
is    wounded    early    and    is    physically 
disabled.    Hut    he   i^   certainly   a    type 

of    hero. 

Only  one  mr.n  sees  the  total  mad 
ncss  t>f  the  situation -the  '»ne  man 
left  as  the  smoke  of  battle  dies 
away,  lie  i>  the  prison  doctor.  One 
might  also  say  he  tried  but  lound 
himsell     impotent    in    the    face    of    a 


Marcuse  and  Rahv 
To  Limit  Courses 

Two  courses  lor  the  spring  semes- 
ler  have  recently  l>een  restricted  to 
upperclassmen.  Dr.  Herbert  -Mar- 
eu.se's  "International  C.)mmunism" 
•Politics  171b^  is  now  open  only  to 
juniors  and  seniors,  and  Mr.  Philip 
Kahv's  -American  Novef  ^English 
1826  Is  open  only  to  seniors  and 
Liraduate  students. 

"The  load  of  the  material  is  to(» 
advanced  for  people  who  have  not 
had  some  background."  was  a  reason 
for  limiting  .Marcuses  class,  accord- 
inii  to  Or.  John  P.  Uoche,  chairman 
of  the  politics  department.  Another 
reason     was     that      the     department 


limited  number  of  paperbacks. 
Certainly  it   is  a  volume  which 

«)ught  to  command  the  attention  of 
anyone  who  claims  to  be  interested 
in  new  literature,  and  particularly 
the  new  writing  ^oing  on  in  America. 
New  Directions  differs  from  so  many 
of  the  "literary  quarteries**  in  the 
es.s«>ntial    fact   that    unlike    the    quar 


usual.  All  the  material  1$  good.  This 
is  a  great  deal  to  say  for  any  publica- 
tion. Indeed,  some  of  the  work  con- 
tained  Is  excellent,  and  this  high 
quality  writing  comprises  perhaps 
half  the  total  number  of  pages.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  fmest  prose  pieces 
in  the  book  is  the  splendid  article 
by  Stephen  Spender,  who  fmds  many 
laudable    things    in    America,    and    in 


are  not  content  to  ftdlow  current 
trends  in  literature,  but,  as  in  the 
pa.st,  want  to  revolt  against  current 
literary    trends. 

It    has    lonji    been    known    that    one 
o\     the    basic    faults    in    mid-century 


terlies.  ND  is  interested  in  new  types    American     writing,     though     he     de 
of  writing,  and  in  young  writers  who    „^y„ces  the  publishing  trends  which 

he  has  witnessed  here.  According  to 

the    British    poet   and   editor,   Europe 

is  still  far  ahead  of  America  on  this 

point.    In    fictional    prose,    there    are 

brilliant   pieces   by    Paul    Bowles   and 

Jean  Genet,  among  others.  Although 

\merican   writing   lies   in    the    failure     both   writers   in   this  case   fall   victim 

of    the    young    writers     for    the    first     to    the    current,    plaguing    theme    of 

time  in  historvi  to  revolt  ai^ainst  their    homosexuality,       both       stories       »rt 

older  contemporaries,  and   their  will-     written      in      frighteningly      powerful 

in'^ness  for  a  comfortable  status  quo.     manner,  and  both  employ  new  types 

liooes   to   ke-p  the   class   to  a    ro.on-    y{^,^   attitude    has   been    mirrored    by    of  devices  1o  emphasise  their  mater^ 
.ble'si/e    he   said.    Koche  also   noted     uie  literary  quarterlies,  who  refuse  to     iai.  One  of  the  most  terrifying  horror 

admit  exi>crimental  writing,  with,  of 
eourse,  a  few  notable  exce»>ti<ms  (Par- 
tisan  Review,  New  Mexico  Quarterly. 
Accent,  and    Paris   Review,   with    per- 

men  through  seniors  are  dinicult  for     haps  a   handful   more^ 

■  Laughlin.    the    edii«»r    of    this 


that  since  the  course  is  given  every 
two  years,  freshmen  and  si>i>homores 
will  have  a  chance  to  take  it  later. 
Course's   which    are   open   to   fresh- 


too    great    situation. 

Perhaps  1  should   not  use  the  term 
This  is  in   fact  a   greater  heroism,    heroic  to  describe  any  of  these  men. 


for    every     man     has     the     tH)tential 
within   him  to   bi-   a  hero.   To   reali/e 
one's  capacities  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est   challenge    in    our    problem    cen- 
tered  world.   Vet.  there  is  the  great 
flaw    in    .such    theorizing;    there    is    a 
dangerous   and    tragic   element,    'foo 
often    one\s    rH>tential    is   limited    and 
the   realiz^ition   of  it   still   leaves  one 
blind   to  the   greater  callings  of  the 
world,    the    callings    of    other    men 
beyond     one's     immediate     situation. 
This  is  the  human  tragedy  of  Bridge 
on    the    River    Kwal. 

We    have   our   very    British    officer, 
ever   the   'letter   of   the    law    military 
man',  who  finds  himself  commanding 
his   men    in    a   Japanese    labor   camp 
during    the   war.   The    men's   ta.sk    is 
to    construct,    for    the    Japanese,    a 
bridge  over  the  Kwai  river.  The  Brit- 
ish   colonel     risks    his    life    and    the 
lite    of    his    officers    on     what     is    a 
matter    of    principle    to    him.    lie    re- 
fuses   to    ci»operatc    with    the    Japan- 
««vc   when   they  violate   c(»iulitions   oi 
the   (leneva    Convention.   The   Japan- 
ese   commander    finds    he    needs    the 
British      officers      t>     Ci>mplele      the 
bridge    and    they     back    down,     fhe 
British  colonel  then  sets  out  to  build 
a    better    bridge    than    llie    Japanese 
ever   could    have    built    themselves— 
'so  as  the  show    the  world  what   Brit- 
ish   soldiers   can    do    no   matter   what 
the     circumstances'  —  not     realizing 
what     this    means    in    terms    of    the 
total  British  war  effort.  Me  even  goes 
as  far  as  discovering  the  demolition 
<»harge  set  on  his  bridge  and  in  the 
consistency    ol    his    character    leads 


iVVtr    IliHphs 


In  the  Colonel's   last   moment  -as  he 
sees  the  American  lying  dead  in  the 
water    at     his     feet,    as    the     mortar 
shells   of  his   own   countiymen   drop 
around  him,  wounding  him,     he  cries 
out   in  despair,  *  What  have  I  done?" 
Mas  he   broken   with   the   consistency 
which    has   made    him    blind    an<l    his 
eertain  type  of  hero?   He  Jiets  to  his 
feet,     wounded,     Ixnds     down     and 
places   his    officers    cap   on    his    head 
and  then  dies,  falling  on  the  plunger 
that    destroys   his   bridge.   No.   there 
was  no  real  change  in  his  character. 
It  is  not  that  he  expanded  his  vision 
to     include    the     world    l>eyond     the 
prison    camp,     but     rather    that     the 
world    c.une    to    him    and    thrust    it- 
self before  him.  .\nd  he  reacted  to  it. 
So.  we  have  a  new  world  of  heroes, 
twent-ieth  centuo    heroes.  Not   monu- 
mental men.  but    minute  men.  deriv- 
iim   strength   frcnn  unity.   As  for  i>er. 
manence    they    have    little    more    per- 
manence than   the  short   lived   bridge 
Ihey     built    and     desinnid.     And     in 
tact    as    the    e\ plosions    finally    tlied 
down     it     was     difficult     to     lell     the 
debris  that   was  the  biiduo   from  the 
broken     and     manuled     l>odies     that 
were  once   men. 

This   motion   picture   has   one  thing 
more   to   say.   There   is    no    man   that 
is     Its     tragic,     epic     hero,     but     the 
picture    has    an     EPIC     HERO.     It    is 
the  green   upon   green   of   the   iungle 
through   which   the    railroad   must   be 
built.    It    is    the    rapids    and    still    of 
the    river    over    which    the    bridge    is 
to  go.  It  is  the  sun  beating  down  on 
men,    making    them    its    play    thing, 
moulding    them,   destroying   them.    It 
is  the   iunglo  that  is  the  epening  of 
the    fdm.    All    one    sees    is    iungle.    It 

closes    the    film. 


freshmen,  according  to  I>r.  J.  \. 
Cunningham,  chairman  of  the  Kn^lish 
Deinirtment.  Me  also  said  that 
courses  open  to  graduate  students 
are  usually  restricted  to  juniors  and 
venitHs.  In  jiivin-  reasons  for  re- 
sticting  Uahv's  course.  Cunningham 
said  that  his  Russian  tiction  class  is 
•incredibly  large"  r^nd  that  makes  it 
difficult  for  Rahv  to  work  closely 
uith    his    students.   , 


James    __.     .. 

series,  and  the  publisher  oi  .New 
Directions,  has  escaped  both  prob- 
lems. With  his  coura^ic  and  insight, 
he  has  commanded  the  serious  at- 
tenti<m  of  all  interested  in  -ood.  new 
;,rt  and  has  won  many  new  Iriends 
to  current  literature. 

There  Is  a  far  hgiher  number  of 
commendable  works  In  this  particul- 
.r   issue  of   NEW   DIRECTIONS   than 


Chazin  Choreography 
This    Friday    Evening 

M.  K.r.  R,.cj,,a  naU  wm  pro..,.,,.  ^^l^^l^^^^Z 
17.  the  time  for  Ciigi  cn.izinb  i>uiijiic» 

graphic  works.                                         dnnccK  based  uyx^n  material  lew  minutes,  when  he  coul 

The  program  consists  of  ^^*»^^.\/^^^^^7' ,!;  l^,^,^,    ,,,.„.   dances  <>f  anvthing  more  reward! 

of  diverse  smirces.   Miss  Chazin  will   include   ^^"^^^   "^^.^*X?^  several  of  these  rank  with  some  of 

both    M>lo             ^roup.   along   withjr^orked   versicm  the  finest  which  he  has  written.  Such 

which  have  previously  been  per-    ^ance    concert.      This    will    be    Miss  lines    as    -The     most    marvelous    is 
formed    for    the    Brandeis    audi-    rhazin's  first  appearance  m  the  role 

which    was    performe<l    by    Miss    Ro- 


strides  in  years  appears  in  this  vol- 
ume, written  by  a  young  author 
named  John  Goodwin.  The  story. 
"Stone  Still,  Stone  Cold/'  tells  of  a 
recurring  psychological  dream,  and 
of  its  effects  on  the  protagonist  of 
the  tale.  This  is  a  nightmarish  tale 
to  be  classed  with  the  best  of  the 
Victorian  period  —  the  period  of  the 
greatest   of   the    horror   tales. 

Henry  Miller's  section  of  Kimbaud. 
though  it  telK  us  far  more  about  Mr. 
Miller  than  about  Rimbaud,  is  never- 
theless worth  the  reader's  while.  Mr. 
Miller  is  a  very  vivid  writer  and  an 
exciting,  if  <»ften  self-centered,  one: 
and  he  dm  s  have  great  talent.  A  fine 
story  by  John  F.  Matthews,  of  Bran- 
deis. completes  the  outstanding  pro?^c 
of  the  volume. 

If  anything,  the  selection  of  pot»try 
in  the  volume  are  more  excilinj^  than 
the  prose.  The  poems  by  W^il/iam  C'arl- 
os  Williams  are  not  the  sort  which 
we  have  grow  n  accustomed  to  seeing 
in  the  quarterlies;  those  which  Mr. 
Williams  seems  to  have  written  in  a 

ouldn't  think 
ing   to   do. 


is    the    iungle    that 
BRANDEIS    .    M3        Mach    B        DFM     Nature    is    the    tragic    Hero    of    this 
the    following    new    books    will    soon    fdm  and  she  has  her  tragic  "^^-  "^J 

be  reviewed  by  The  Justice:  Dwi>iht    great  flaw  Is  man,  who   '^ J'J'J'  ,^^,.   j^^p^r  and   Korbin. 

Macdonald,    Memoirs    of    a     Revolu-    Her.  Man,  steppmg  beyond  his  P»3ce         .^    ^^^^^.^^    ^^    ^^^    ^ 
tionist,.Kariar,  Strauss  and  Ctulahy);    to   build   bridges   and   destroy   them. 


ence.  .    , 

rhc  hii4hli^'ht  of  the  evening 
promises  to  be  Miss  Chazin's  presen- 
tation of  her  own  \er.ion  (►f  (larcia 
Lc»rca's  tragedy  Blood  Wedding. 
Describing'  what  had  led  her  to  do 
ehnreouraphy  for  Lorca's  play,  she 
explained;  'The  poetry,  the  lan'jua^e 
Itself  was  so  beautiful  that  1  wanted 
to  put  it  into  movement.  Korea 
aroused  my  visual  awareness 
ihroUL'h    his    poetry.*' 

Simon   Sarjions   spiriKd    music   for 
Blood      Wedding,      orchestrated      for 
piano,     llute.     clarinet,     guitar,     and 
.nare     drum     provides     the     Spanish 
tlavor.     Sargon  had  this  to  say  about 
his    work    for     Blood    Wedding:     -In 
the    music    I    have    tried    to    capture 
the    lierce    pa>sion     of    the    Spani.sh 
people.      However    the    wSp^'inish    ele- 
ment   is  used    mainly    for   color   and 
throughout    the   dance   we    have   em- 
phasized the  nu^re  universal  aspects 
of  Lorca^s  characters."  The  choreog- 
raphy   and     music     will     be     supple- 
mented by  a  set  of  imaginative  cos- 
tumes   conceived    and    executed    by 


was 
berta   Apfel   in   the  concert. 

Solitude     is     Like     the      Rain     by 

llindcmith  is  the  second  of  the 
three  .solo  dancv-s  .Miss  Chazin  has 
desicned.  This  revised  version  of 
a  dance  performed  during  the  De- 
cember Dance  Workshop  produces 
an  eflect  similar  to  that  of  lightly 
l«illing   drops   of   rain. 

J.   T.    Anderson's   Cartoon    supplies 
the   mu^ic   for   the   ihiid  part  of  the 


Hexford     Tugwell,    The     Democratic 
Roosevelt,  tDoubleday':  Will   Durant, 
The  Reformation,  «Simon  and  Schus- 
tor>:   Cicorge   Fischer,   Assistant   Pro- 
fes.'^or    of    History    at    Brandeis    Uni- 
versity,    Russian      Liberalism,      Har- 
vard     University      Press »;      Howard 
Fast,  The   Naked  God,  'Frederick   A. 
Praeger',  Wyndham  Lewis.  Time  and 
Western  Man,  (Beacon  Press);  Philip 
Rahv,     Professor     of     Literature     at 
Brandeis,     Literature     In     America, 
(Meridian^     and     Paul     Radin,    Pro- 
fessor    of     Anthropology,     Primitive 
Man  As  Philosopher  (Dover). 


Ciyniiuucd   Ou    t^ogc   Six 


Swimming  Pool 

It  was  reported  this  week  that 
the  Walt  ham  Boys'  Club  will  now 
permit  Brandeis  male  students  to 
use  its  swimming  pool,  free  of 
charge,  at  certain  hours.  These 
are:  Monday  through  Friday  from 
1:00  to  3:00  pm,  and  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  from  8.00  to  9:30  pm. 


In  addition  to  the  Lorca  piece, 
Mi<s  Chazin's  program  will  include 
Fugue  by  Ernest  Bloch:  she  con- 
sidered this  mtisical  vehicle  for  a 
trio  of  dancers  ''one  of  the  most 
exciting  pieces  of  theme  and  varia- 
tion*' she  has  heard  by  a  contem- 
porary   composer. 

Paul  Epstein's  music  called  Frampf 
inspired  the  choreographer  to  make 
an  attempt  to  find  the  movement 
strangest    to    her   own    body:    where 


GIGI  CHAZIN 


.solo   choreography.     It   is   described 

as    **crazy    jazz"    that    most    people 
strangcsi    lo    nei    ..>..x    ^^^^,  •    --^^-  .  ^,.j^     ^^.^j.."      Anderson 

she    -^^^i'y  f-^'^''^^^^  couldnX   quite  explain   the   meaning 

as  something  7^«^p^J"^/>."^;.^^^^    of  the  title  Cartoon  and  merely  said: 
choreography    for    Frampf    is    static  ^^^ 

and   sharp.     The   dance   w^as   origin-      *  J"*^^  ^""^^'^  ^ 

ally    choreographed    for   last    year's  •'•^* 


as  •• !  he  most  marveious  is 
not  the  beauty,  deep  as  that  is,  but 
the  classic  attempt  at  beauty,  at  the 
swamp*s  center  .  .  .  ''are  not  second 
rate  Williams. 

William  Ja>  Smith  has  a  group  of 
ei^'ht  poems  appearing  in  the  mag- 
azine, of  which  the  best  is  'The 
idiot  Beneath  the  El."  The  lines  in 
this  poem  are  (luietly  impressive,  and 
leave  the  reader  with  a*  sense  of 
loneliness  and  fright  which  the  author 
intended:  "From  summer's  tree  the 
leopard  leaves  are  torn.  Like  faces 
from  the  windows  of  the  train,  and 
at  my  foot  a  mad  boy's  tweed  cap 
falls.  And  no  moth's  born  that  can 
disturb  his  brain." 

Peter    Vlereck,    has    one    poem    in 
the  volume,  besides  a  prose  piece  of 
bastard   nature,  which   begins  "What 
do    you    see    in    the    holy    dread    of 
moonlight?   (Is   it  fire-lures  dawdling 
on  treacherous  bogs?  Or  a  goat-leap 
you    cannot    quite    glimpse    through 
the   fogs?"   (Progress:    A   Duet).   The 
lin^s  throughout  this  short  poem  re- 
mind one  of  early  Gerard  Manly  Mop- 
kins,  and   If  Vlereck  Is  not  the  po«f 
Hopkins  was  (and  he  is  not),  at  least 
the    poem    Is    Interesting    and    well 
enough  dor^e  to  warrant  enioyment. 
Perhaps     these     quotations     taken 
from  the  body  of  works  serve  onl^' 
to   do   injustice   both   to   the   writer 
and  to  the  work,  but  I  hope  they  will 
influence     some     deaders,     still     in- 
terested   in    exciting    literature,    lo 
buy  or  borrow  the  volume  and  read 
it  from  co^er  to  cover.  For  those  of 
-  us  who  tend  to  become  discouraged 
at  the  current  sterility  in  literature, 
this  volume  is  a  very  hopeful  sign. 
Not  all  the  pieces  are  of  equal  stature, 
and  none  of  them  is  truly  great  lit- 
erature, but  all  the  writing  is  good, 
and  some  is  excellent  —  I  must  apol- 
ogise for  a  repetition,  but  it  is  nec- 
Coniinued  On  Faqe  Six 
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reffers  fo  the  Editor       View  of  Behavioral  Control 

J    , r% -r...^  T^iv^-    niAv     i«.^v    *»prt  iivian    than    \  om  mf  ^^^ 

Analysis  of  Prof  Skinner 


dislasU'     for 

supporl     our 
the     inisron- 


Co ntiuucd   froiv    Page    Tno 

Judaism  luro^inito 

.)crusa]i*m. 
Stale     ol     Israel 
Jenuary   2.    1958 

lieivnl  fMiUs  at  Iho  University 
have  raisiKl  in  my  mind  a  question 
whieh  has  troubled  me  ft»J-  si»veral 
months,  but  imtil  this  time  I  h^ve 
refrained  from  expros^in-^  ".  .u  i^iib- 
li^.  Is  t^^-  :..U/..ion  of  the  Adminis- 
t.....oii  to  ereat<'  a  nonseetarian  uni- 
versity or  openly  and  shamelessly 
t)i>  express  a  certain 
.lewishnevs? 

Many    of    those    who 
university     are     undt^r 
lejvtion    that    nran<leis    is    a    Jewish 
univ4^rsity,    or    if    not     in     name,    al 
least    thai     there    is    somelhinu    dif 
tViH^nl    about    the    ehaiactiM-    of    the 
univei-sity    beeause     it     was     founded 
by  the  American  Jewish  eummunity 
Here    in    the   Stale   of    Israel,    for    in- 
slanec,     this     view      of     Brandeis     is 
widef^pread.     The   university   authori- 
ties   are    doinj^    ev€Mythinu    in    their 
jH»uer    to    create     the    opposite    im- 
pression.      The     scetion     of     Dinin^i 
Halls   in   this  year's   catalo'^.  and    the 
I958      Kn^a^-'emenl      Calendar      (-pre- 
pare*!   and    publi.shed    by    the    OtViee 
of     »»ublic     Affairs 'I,     for     example 
raisi.*      the      question,      not      whether 
BrandcMs      is     Jewish      but      whether 
Krandeis   is  ashamed   of  Jewishness. 

On     pa^e     28     of     the     Septrmber, 
ll)r>7   catalog,   i-l   is   wrilien:   *'   .   .   .   a 
separate    kitchen    is    also    mainlained 
far     those     wishing     special     dietary 
meals."       To     whom     el.s4»     d(Hvs     this 
refer  other   than   to   lraditi*)nal   Jews 
who    keep    Kashrulh?      To    diabetics? 
Wh>    isn't  it   stated  slraii^hlforwardly 
that   we   have   a    Kosher    kitchen,   for 
the    Uni\ersity    authorities     proudly 
display     these     facilities     lo     visitors 
♦  though,     in     fact,     until     this     year 
there     was     no     super>'isi<>n     of     the 
kitchen    by    anyone    trained     in     the 
laws    of     Kashrulh,    as    required     by 
Jewish    law,    nor    was    there    super- 
vision by  one  of  the  Jewish  faith.> 

The    new    calendar    passes    in    si- 
lence   o>er    the    fact    that    the    Uni- 
versity    was     founded     and     is     sup- 
ported     by      the     American      Jewish 
community,  but  far  more  curious  arc 
the    Ivolidays    that    are   listcnl    in    the 
calendar.     While  St.  Val-entine's  Day, 
St.    Patrick's    Day,    Halloween,    etc., 
a.re    all    included,    though    they    are 
not    legal    holidays,    KtNsh    liashanah 
and    Vim    Kippur    are    not.      In    mo.st 
•genuine  *'n<»n-scH';arian"  calendars,  if 
such     holidays    are     mentioned,    the 
.lewish  New   Year  and  Day  of  Atone- 
menl     are     too.       Is     Si.     Nalentine's 


Day    any     less    sectarian    than    Vom 
Kippur? 

»    It  is  a  commnndment  in  the  Bible 
that    the   Jews    build    a    Succah.    and 
that    this    must    be    done    outdoors. 
How    c»)uld    it    be    that    the    Adminis- 
nation    forbade    for    two    years    the 
building   of  a   Succah?      Was   it   that 
the    University    would    not   allow    re- 
ligious   symbols,    except     inside    the 
Th.\j'     Chapcis?      Then     why     were 
there   Christmas  trees   in   the  dormi- 
tories?    \\  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
there   was  a    Siiccah   built    this   year. 
One  wonders,  though,  why  it  took  so 
long.) 

I  am  told  that  according  to  the 
decorations  for  the  Friday  night 
dance  on  Sno  Ball  weekend.  Christ- 
inas is  et^le^ated  in  the  State  of 
Israel  with  Menoroth,  I>atkes.  etc. 
This  will  surprise  many  pt^ple.  not 
(mly  in  the  State  of  Israel.  They 
think  thr  Menorah  symboli/es  Modin 
and   the    Maccabees. 


Incnt.     The  so-called  democratic  philosc>phy^j^Miuman^^ 

increasinjjly  in  conflict  uith  the  ^\;;:ji;;;7niorc  we  already  have  the  forms  of  control.  It  has  been  neces- 
application  of  the  methods  of  technique^;  available  to  ensure  the  sary  to  disguise  the  real  "^♦"^^^^ 
science  to  human  affairs.  Tnless  best  kind  of  behavioral  pattern.  In  certain  ind.spens.be  ♦*^<^>^"»^"^^'  2\ 
this  conftkt  is  somehow  resolved,  the  answer  lo  the  argument  that  science  commonest  examples  of  wh.ch  are 
ultimate  goals  of  democracy  may  be  ,i,ould  concern  itself  with  facts  and  education,  moral  discourse  and  per- 
long  deferred."  The  argument  Is  ^ot  value  judgments,  he  answers,  suasion  ...  But  analysis  "^'J  <>  J 
simply  over  the  freedom  and  the  ^vilh  what  sort  of  special  wisdom  are  reveals  the  presence  or 
the   control   of   human   beings.  the     non  scientists     endowed?     More- 

From  the  overwhelming'  amount  of    over    the    non-scientist    is    not    suffi- 
iHioks    and     articles    which     has    ap-    ciently   well   equipped  to   realize   the 

nature   of    ibe    best    behavioral    poli- 
cies,   e.g.    above.     And     even    if    he 


peared  on  the  subject  in  the  last 
tifteen  >ears,  it  has  bt^come  increas- 
m>:ly  clear  that  there  is  an  enormous 
amount    of    mi^understantlinji    on    all 


fmed  behavioral  process,  it  demon- 
strates  a  kind  of  control  no  less 
Inexorable,  though  in  some  ways 
more  acceptable  than  the  bully's 
threat  of  force.  Such  is  Mr.  Skinner's 


worf  ho  couUl  onlv  do  a  haphazard  answer  to  the  notion  that  behavioral 
i„b  at  host  iHHausc  of  tho  conflict inu  control  is  morally  obiectionable  on 
'    ^  — •-    *.^.^*^    s*    s.    an    invasion 


T  am  all  for  non-sectarianism.  but 
these  actions  sij^nify  simethinj^  akin 
to  self  hatre<l.  or,  at  the  ver>'  least, 
a  concern  to  conceal  the  evidence 
than  an  ancient  and  honorable  faith 
still    lives,  at  least    for  some  of  us. 

—  Alan   Lettofsky,  '59 

yvar   in    /nhjc/   -   -   r<l.) 


amount    of    misunrterstantiinp    on    an     »ou  .u  i^v^i    .j^vx"^-^ - 

:ls.  This  is  unders.andabU    for  th.s    demands  ot  our  prc.-n,  cultural  pat-    the    9room|s^_th,t^.t    .s 


rii?ir\KV . . . 

Coittirmcd    fi^^rfi     I'r.tje    Six 


controversy  was  born  of  the  stormy 
dash  of  two  of  the  most  powerful 
influences  in  the  Western  uorld: 
democratic  philosophy  and  behavior- 
al  science.  Wliih-  the  variet>  of  po- 
sitions \^hich  have  been  advocated  is 
truly  a*^tonishui;i,  the  essence  of  the 
positions  maintained  by  orlh(Hlox  be- 
havioral scientists  is  represented  in 
the  views  of  B.  K.  Skinner. 

It)  iuan>  articles  a^  well  as  in  a 
novel.  \\  allien  two  -a  novel  and 
therefore    an    extremely    rare    enter- 


Greater  cftUiency   can   be   attained 
ill    the    n^shelving   of   returned    l>ooks 
bv     tirni':     student     help    and    hiring 
three  or   four  capable  workers   on   a 
permanent   basis.  There  are   v\orkinjr 
in    the    library    ni    present     120    stu- 
dentv  in  sta^^ered  shifts.  The  library 
is  one   of  the   few   campus  organiza- 
loins    that    still    hires,    almost    exclu- 
sively, student   help.  In  lieu  of  firing 
snudcnts.     which     is     sometbing     one 
doubts    Council    would    ever    recom- 
mend, the  only  way   to  improve  effi- 
ciency   is    by    appealing    to    the    stu- 
dents    workinj^    there    to    be     more 
sincere   in   their  work  attitudes,  and 
as  students  to  appreciate  the  necces- 
sity  of  increased  efficiency. 

Schreibi»r  has  been  asked  to  speak 
to  Council  about  the  functional  de- 
tail of  the  new  library,  its  construe- 
tion.  and  its  advantages.  While  nt>th. 
ing  is  definite  on  that,  it  is  expected 
that    he    will    address    a    meeting    in 

the    near    future. 

— Ira    Rosenberg 


Brandeis  Grad  Writes 
Friedman  from  Pole 

The  loUo.ring  letter  u-os  set  (o  Mr.  Beujamit,  yne.h„.ni  h,jDr.  SUu 
Verti1,l:y.  .1  v.emher  of  the  j,r,t  V.rovdiis  ara<\u,.tnuj  cK.-v.s.  We  l-n-.t 
.11    tlic    .si(<;</CNtio>i    0/    yi',e(^i»n». 

Dear  BtTiny,  .  ,  ,      r       ,    .1.      t^^tt^^    „t 

This  n,av  a.„a/c  you  roccivinS  thcs.^  ftw  x^ords  fro.n  tl.c  Bottom  of 
the  World  -  Uul  my  brother  has  just  >o.U  al..nu  ...me  cl.p|..n^^  toll.ni; 
.,1    the    line   year   you   and    the    In.ys    -  •  ^^  ^^^.^ 

had  -  I  N^ant  lo  add  my  'vvel  done  .'  ^  ^»  ,^;\  '  ;.^  .,„j  .s„„„ ;  ,,,.  ap- 
,0  the  many  you  have  ^-^^'^  o  u'  ,0  tiu-  eon,.nen.  are  hloeked 
,  am  damn  -/ry  ,0  'a\e  m  ssc  ,^,  ^„^  „„  „„,  .,f  p„,,  ^-o  U.ouuh 
Momeo«m..uahef.>t      ne>-lu^l    ^  ^^^^^     Uebreaker    passes    vM.h 

be    doun     here    at     L.ttU     Amor  ca  ^,„,,.„,„.    _    standhi-    out    on 

,hro»i;h  next  season  also  an.    so  m  1       Hie    au  An.arotic 

..ss  see.n.  ]^  ^^ ^^Z  Sde  t!  like  standm'.  out  in  a  snow 

.-.not her  season..   But  m>    bts      Msms  Enj-land  -  The 

for  the  coming  season  «o  out  to  >ou  ^^^^'"^^    '                      ^  ^^^^,^  ,,„,n,e 

from  \2.tm\  odd  miles  away.  o'"*"  •  a*-""-    "^'^^ 

I^^m  down   here  a.s  Dental   omcer  of  .ce  and  snow  extend.ng  a.s  la.   as 

to  the   V.  S.   Naval   Support    I  n.t   3.  the  eye  can   see. 

.\ntartiea   which   maintains  the  base  ^f,     extremely     unique    year     lies 

here  at  Little  America  as  well  as  at  ai,ead    —    1    have    an    elab»>rate    I'.e- 


of    personal    liberty. 
....        J         To  ilie  purely  emotional  plea  that 
Skinner  is  absolutely  dumb  found.    /j^Xn  '  constructed    through    the 

ed    by    ♦»'-    "'"^V'T*."*'"  j!^     a-env   of   complete    behavioral    con- 
be*n    raised     against    h.s     program^     '.c  ^.  ^^   ^^^   ^^^^^    ^^^ 

While   he   does   not   go  .0   far   as^to  ^ro                            ^^  ,,^^,^^  ^,,^  „,,,^ 

say  that   we   know  -e'-ythmg   abou  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^,^^^,^  ,,,,,^^5 

behavioral     control     or     about    what  ,,,„^,^,,        ,     „.   -We   might    say 

kinds    of    behavior    shou  d    be    mtro-  ^^    '     ^  ,  i,,"^^,    „'',;„,,   ..„„,a,io„   has 

duced,  he  believes  that  It  .snot  only  ;;,/' ",,  .^  ,„^      „,.,„,.,     ^as     been 

inevitable  that  we  Shan  employ  sc^n^  |->^^^,   ^^,.  ,,-^.  ^^^   ,^,   ,„^^.„...,„,, 

tific    techniques    of   control    but    also         '  <\,wA,rW     wi»   c-in   conceive 

that    it    is    morally    compelling:    "Sci-  iuroi^m.    SimilaiK,    ^^4    can   ^<>"^^vc 

that    IT    »5    '"^'^^y        H;,no^rJu^    oro-  ^'^    «"^>^^^    training    which    is    so    ade- 
ence    has    turned    up  ^anserous    pro  ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^.^^ 

prise  for  behavioral  scientists..  Skin-    cess    and    materials    before,    lo    use     ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^,^^.^.^ 

uer  has  made  it  clear  that  nolhin-  the  facts  and  ^^;»;"^^/"%f  ."  ^^I""^^^^  ,3llv  auiomat .cally  but  to  that  extent 
uill  >atisf>  him  short  of  a  complete  of  man  to  the  fullest  extent  without  ^^^^  •  ^  .^^  ^^^  .uprived  of  the  ri^'ht  to 
;,hdicaiion  of  all  cultural  practices  making  a  monstrous  mistake  wii  i>e  ^^  -^^^^  ^^y,,;,,,,  ^„ue  we  seldom  ad- 
oihrr  than  those  which  ar.  demon-  difficult  and  ^J^^;"^'^.^^;";^!^,.^^^  ^.j,,  .utomauJ  goodness  ...  If  such 
sirated  as  -positively  re-enforcin^^'  in  no  time  for  self  deception,  emotional  ^^^^^^^^^^^  .^,.^  ..^^.j^^^,  i.inoble'  simply 
l,.nns  t»r  his  brand  of  human  nature,     indulgence,    or     the     assumption     or  ^^^     ^^^^^     ^-^^ 

Very   simplv.   Mr  Sknner  is  prepared    attitudes  which  are  no  longer  useful 
to  provide  us  with  a  .ireal  deal  more    Man  is  facing  a  difficult  test.  He  must 
of  the   good   life  a.^   .soon   as   v.e   arc    keep     his    head     now,    or    he     must 
\sili;ng  to  realize  that  the  techniques    start  again— a  long  way  back.' 
of  lH*ha>ioral   control  \^hich   ve  now        -phe  attacks   on    Mr.   Skinner   have 

come  from  man>  quarters.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  have 
been  attacks  on  the  morality  of  such 
a  program  in  the  light  of  democratic 
philosophy   and   that   of   the   Kantian 

tradition.  Skinner  has  attempted  to  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  supreitie 
pie  have  always  tried  to  control  the  refute  these  attacks  in  a  most  direct  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  human  beings  was  that 
conditions  of  human  activity.  Our  and  sincere  manner.  While  it  has  ^^^^  ^^^^  perversely  uncontrollable, 
whole  notion  of  progress  In  history  been  an  ea.sy  refuge  for  the  be-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ultimate  faith  in  the  per* 
is  really  nothing  more  than  the  rec-  havioral  scientist  has  always  been  ^^^^^  responsibility  of  each  m^n 
ord  of  'schemes  for  human  beHer-  to  claim  that  his  critics  had  no  idea  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  thrown  out,  alnwif 
ment',  whether  they  be  in  the  f.e!f.  of  uhat  they  were  saying  because  .^  desperation,  as  the  basic  objec- 
of  government  and  education  or  of  they  were  not  of  the  craft,  Skinner  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Sklnnarlan  frame- 
religion     and     economics.     However,     has   honestly   attempted   to   meet   his     ^^^^    ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^j^  Skinner 

these  aHempts  have  always  been  hit.    critics   on    their    own    ground,    shaky  ^      .  ..  .» * 

or-miss  accidentally  successful,  and  as  it  may  W.  except  in  a  few  in- 
conceived  on  too  limited  a  scale.  Fur.  stances  where  the  ob.servations  of 
thermore,  while  it  is  true  that  the  contemporary  U'havioral  science  can 
techniques  of  behavioral  control  have     Mmply  not  be  ignored. 

The  first   point  that  Skinner  raises 
is   that   one   simj)ly   cannot    disregard 
the  whole  of  C(»ntemporary  behavior- 
al   N<ience    because    such    an    action 
\\oMld   be   inconsistent    with   the   very 
df-rnocralic     philosophy    by    which    it 
is    being    opposed.    In    an    article    in 
The      American      Scholar      he      says: 
'Have  we  come  this  far  only  to  con- 
clude    that     well-intentioned     people 
cannot    .study    the    behavior    of    men 
without     becoming     tyrants    or    that 
informed     man    cannnot    show     good 
will?"  Expanding  tliis  line  of  thought 
he  says:  -The  danger  of  the  misuNC  of 
power  is  possibly  lireater  than  ever. 
It    is    not    allayed    by    disguising   the 


possess  are  not  as  obnoxious  as  we 
think  lh»*>  are.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Skinner's  i>osiiion  is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  most  mes.sianic  pro- 
gram in  modern  history. 

Skinner's  Idea  Is  roughly  this:  peo- 
ple have  always  tried  to  control  the 


certain  admirable  attributes,  then 
perhaps,  the  practice  of  admiration 
nt't'ds    to    be    examined. 

Ihere  is  one  final  major  objection 
which  has  been  raised  by  Skinner's 
opponents,  many  (»f  whom  died  be- 
fore he  was  even  born.  It  is  an 
article  of  faith  rather  than  a  morally 
or  technically  disputed  point.  There 
have     always     lived     nfiany     men     Ifi 


always  been  available  to  human  be 
ings,  we  are  now  in  the  position  of 
possessing  much  belter  ones  to  do 
the  same  iobs.  For  instance,  in  Wal- 
6en  Two,  Skinner's  novel  about  an 
experimental  community  whose  be 
havioral  techniques  are  based  on 
scientific  knowledge,  one  of  Skin- 
ner's   characters    says: 

•(Iioup  care  is  alway>  brt:<'r  :han 
}>arental  care  'for  the  child*.  In  the 
old.  pre-scientitic  day^  Ihe  early  edu- 
cation of  the  child  could  be  left  to 
the  parents  .  .  .  But  with  the  ri>e 
of  the  science  (»r  behavior  all  has 
changed.  The  bar  rtpute  into  which 
.cicntilic   child    care    has   fellen   is   no 


work.  To  this  kind  of  attack  Skinner 

calmly    replies:     "Such    predictions   of 

the   havoc  to   be  wreaked   by   the  ap. 

plication  of  science  to  human  affairs 

are    usually    made     with     surprising 

confidence    .    .    But    the    predictions 

made   by   the   critics   of   science   mus> 

be    held    to    be    equally    fallible    and 

subject    also    to    the    empirical    test." 

Thus  Skinner's  answer  is   in  the 

best  Anglo-Saxon  tradition:   Let's  try 

it   and   find  out. 

On   the   ultmatc   resolution  ol    this 
conllici    hantrs  the   histoid   of   future 

acnv  ity. 

Ira   Levine 

Lectures 

C'o./»/i.i.p<i    from    Page    'ihree 


rclloclion   upon   tlu-   technical  knovvl-    fads.  We  cannot  make  wise  deci>ions 
of    «hal    sh..ultl    be   done.   The    if   we   continue   to   pretend   that   hu- 


edge 


six  other  V.  S.  Bases  here  on  the 
frozen  continent.  As  you  probably 
know  the  year  1958  is  the  Internation- 
al   Geophysical    Year    and    the    V.   S. 


.search  program  .set  up  which  will 
keep  me  busy.  Each  liay  now  seems 
to  ny  by  'even  though  there  are 
twenty-four   hour>   of   continual   day- 


Navy   provides  all   the   necessities  of    ij^hl'.  Ships  are  offloading  cargo  in 
life   for   the  Civilian   Scientists  down     ^1,   ^ 
here.    Wintering    over    through    the 


t'le  author  of  Democracy  in  World 
Politics,  published  in  1955.  The  liill- 
man  lv4»(  lures  will  be  chaired  by  Dr. 

ecme    o,    ^^nat    s„,...u    ..v    .v.    , -^     ,^  ^  .^    Abram    L    Sachar.    President    of   the 

requirements  of  -ood  child  care  are  man  behavior  is  not  controlled,  or  U  vnixersity. 
uell  established.'  Where  we  have  we  refuse  to  engage  in  control  when  .. 
failed  IS  in  getting  good  care  into  valuable  results  might  be  forthcom- 
llie  average  home.  We  have  failed  ing.  Such  measures  would  weaken 
to  teach  the  average  parent  even  only  ourselves  leaving  the  strength 
the  simplest  scientific  principle..  And  of  science  to  others.  Ihe  first  step 
thafs  not  surprising.  The  control  of  in  a  defense  against  tyranny  is  the 
inhavior  is  an  intricate  science  into  fullest  possible  exposure  of  controll- 
v^hich  the  avera-e  mother  could  not  ing  techniques."  Skinner  raises  here 
be    initiated    without    years   of    train-    the    old    problem    of    the    ethics    of 

knowledge,  and  he  is  throwing  it 
right  in  the  face  of  democratic  phil- 
osophy. 

The  next  point  which  he  makes  is 


ing.  But  the  fact  thai  most  children 
today  are  badly  raised  i*^n't  at  all 
the  fault  of  a  lack  of  technical  skill, 
eithei.  P^'en  when  the  mother  knows 


long  cold  winter  months  will  be  about 
seventy  Navy  personnel  and  twenty- 
five  IGV  people. 


an  efTorl  to  get  out   of  the  area  be 

fore  Winter  closes  in.  So  there  is  a 

tremendous  rush.  Still  I  want  to  au'ain 

send  you  cont^ratulations.  The  news 

of    Brandeis*    tremendous    year    has 


r'C    lO  1     peopo.'.  Ol      r>i  toivivi.-^       ti  vi**'- ••""»•-     .' 

Thus  far  the   long  trip  across  the  v\a»*m^<i  ^*^'   ^^'^*^   pride   ^and   I  hope 

Pacific  down  here  to  Antartica  'and  ^jji  ^^^ep  me  going  through  the  An- 

a   woderful   two  weeks  m  New  Zea-  ^arctic    Winter   ahead*, 
land)   have   been   the  experiences  of  Sincerely 

my  life  —  This  is  a  world  that  one 
cannot  even  imagine  exists  without  Max 


the     right     thing     to    do,    she    often  that    we    employ    limited    techniques 

can't    do    it    in    a    hou.sehold    which  ©f     control     within     the     democratic 

is  busy  with  other  affairs.   HOME   IS  system    anyway.    In    commenting    on 

NOT   THE    PLACE   TO    RAISE   CHIL-  the  fact  that  our  society  has  branded 

DREN."  methods  of  absolute   behavioral  con- 

This   passage  in   itself  stands  as  a  trol.  Skinner  also  makes  the  observa- 

kind  of  condensed  version  of  all  that  tion,   "Society   has   suppressed   thWe 

Skinner  claims:  it  is  sCienlific  metho-  methods   by   branding  them  'wrong', 

iiology   which   will   enable  us  to  dis  'illegal'  or  'sinful.'  But  to  encourage 

coxer    the    best    of    the    -ood    Jives,  these  attitudes  towards  objectionable 


The  Hillman  Series  and  the  poc4ry 
.series  will  be  held  In  Nathan  Seifer 
Hall,  w  hile  Slosberg  Recital  Hall  wiH 
be  the  site  of  the  Reigion  Series. 
There  will  be  no  charge  for  .students 
and  faculty  of  the  Univershy,  but  all 
are  a^ked  lo  secure  tickets  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  three  lecture  series  have  been 
organized  by  a  committee  of  faculty 
and  administration  members  of 
which  Mihon  Hindus,  Associate  Pro- 
fosor  of  English,  i^  chairman. 


Join    the 

IRISH    REPUBLICAN 
ARMY 
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THE  JUSTICE 


Tlie  Birth  of  a  Nation": 


Juries  for  Theatre 


Issue  at  U.  of  Mirhioaii 

Ahnnsi    three   yenrt;   agrv    f'M*   f'fUri  possible   dama^nj*   effecU   of     lUith 

eomfn>ttte    0/    the    Student    Couficil  of    A    Nation."    the    Ni^^ro    Muden^s 

decided    to    bring    to   the   c-i^npir^   of  on     campus,     havr     dt-cidt-d     not     to 

the  Ihtircrsity  for  a  re\jular  shoo'mg  ally      lhemsc-lvc\s      v^rtih      ihocsv      who 

D    W    Griffitfrs  historic  filfn,  "Birth  advocato.    undi-r    one    pretext    or   an- 

0/  (I  Satlun"  At  that  ti^ne,  presisure  n«lher.  the   hmitahon  of   free   cxprt^ 

U?as    (u*plied    frovi    both    o^    campus  sion. 

and  (»ufside  sources  to  have  the  filnt  •         •         • 

lanvetl    The   admhiistratior^    decuied  Some    individiwls     \vh«»     read     tihts 

thai  the  matter  was  to  he  left  to  the  leMer      may      rejict      t«      the      dus- 

<<iudents    themselves.    Council    meet-  cussion  of  freiHlom  of  exprt-ssion  as 

ings    nrnl    exchavfjes   in   The    Justice  reflecting'    only     the    fuzzy    idea'^ssm 


IcEaaarr  13.  19S8 


On  Campus 


AWdrdS    Announced        ^.              j^,     shaws      Man     and  terested    in    attending    the    w«*ly 

Superman"    by    the    Department    of  Sabbath    eve    dinner.   F"f^>-    ^^J" 

Theatre  Arts  k  being  held  on  Tues-  ary   17.  at  «  p.m.  is  asked  to  s«a 

dav,    from    4    to   6    p.m.    and    from  upon  the  sheet  P^f^^^^  on  the  bu^ 

8    o  to  p.m.  m  unman  102.  Vetin    board   of   the    Student    Lmon 

The     Zionist     Dance     Group    will  before  noon  Thursday.     The  dmoer 

meet     for    an     evening    of    Israeli  will  meet  in  the  club  lounge, 

dancing  in  Gym  107  at  6:30  p.m.  on  Judith  Ohazin.  senior,  wjU  pi^ent 

Tuesday.  January  14.  original   «^»«*r SrapWs  at   a  ^„^ 

The  Hebrew  Club  U  9lvl«fl  •  »<>»"»  e-^ouP    rec"»»    ">    Slosberg    Recital 

awy    dinner    for    Or.    Ur.rt    Efro.,  HaU  at  8  pjn.,  rFiday.  ^^'^'^'^^^ 

vl.ltln9   profess   of   Hebrew   llfr-  The    Debate    SocteW    w«l    hoW    . 

In    the    spring,    when    the    second    tor.  and  JewUh   phlloH»phy    h,  H*.  m-tin,    Monday     ^*^'l'^J'J*J^ 

_    .,.., ^    _ annual    presentation    i*    made,    two    faculty  dlnln«   room  on  Wdne«lay.  p.m    In   Sv***^*"^*;    ^J^^^, 

/.„«»..    ,„»»M«ated    in    n    vuvr-.p    of    of  an  academician,  and  as  having  no    distingui.>hed     American     Theatrical    ^»^>'l^'   UniZ*i^'' ^^'TJJ-  wufle  3ed   and   all  those   Inter- 

the  S,„.leut  Vnion.  nt  vhich  a  refer-   in.e  practiwl  c.«.ccK,uence.  To  them.    p,K,ple    will    receive    Creative    Arts    from    Hebrew    University    in    Jero  wiMDe^     te,rnlna    to    debate    are 

»,,H„„.     i,as-     taken     which     decUled    I  would   reply  in  two  ways.                      A ward.s.  David  Wodlinger.  director  of    salem.                                         ..     ,    u.  ii  i— j*-    ,t*^A 

::r;;.    Jl/tt/...    a    B......       F.^t,    limitations    of    free    erp.es-    the  I.  S.  Student  Department  of  the    ^  ^",  ^'^^---Jj^^^^  "So^V^o^iuium    will    present 

graduate    ha,    sent    us    a   "Letter    to    sion  imply  Hmitaiio.^.  of  other  basic    m.stitute   of  International   Education,    by   Coach    "^^^    ^^J"    ^^^    'J^   "^  Prof^sor   Wolf  Vishniac  of   the  Do- 

le    Kf.rf.r    .hich    avveored    ..    the    free<l<>ms,    the    ios.    of    which    p^ms    ,.    chairman    of    the    Creative    Arts    ^-"    ^  ^^f^"^;^* ^^.^  ^c^  7,  11'/,^^  oT  Mi  Jobiology,  Yale  Uni- 

Vnirers.tv     of     M^^hi^jav     .e^s,u^>er    extremely  practical  to  those  who  no    Awards     Adv.sory     Commission     for    Madman   ''*'^/^^)^^''^  ^'^  ^J™    ^„   Wednesday,   January    15. 

and  vhhh  deaf s  trith  the  sane  issue    longer      p.>ssess     them       Second,      a    Brandeis.    which    uill    present    e.^ht     sponsoring    the    program  ^?Tnm    in  the   came  room   of  the 

Z   it    ^rns    navd^ed    there     U    is    feU    University  campus   ls  a    place   whore    awards  to  out..tandin^  American  mu         The  Gen-Ed  S  panel  on  Senator  and  at  5  p.m.   m  the  game  room   oi   ine 

sician.s.  sculptors,  poets,  and  theatri 


Four  out-standins  personalities  in 
the  American  Theatre  have  been 
named  to  the  jury  selecting  the 
winners  of  the  1958  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity Creative  Arts  Theatre  Awards. 
Playwright  Arthur  Miller,  producer 
and  critic  Harold  Clurman.  and  John 
Gassner  of  Yale  University  will  ser\e 
on  the  committee  under  chairman 
Louis  Kronenberger.  Professor  of 
Theatre   Arts  at  Brandeis. 


firftr'c    may    sifii    be    ^'j    »»< 


that    thi 
crest. 

Thf    puipose    of    th»>    hotter    K 
illurni'Kilv    certain    issues    related 
the    forthcHjming    showini;    oi'    O 
C>riflMh\    -Binh     of    A     NittitHi* 
Cinema    Guild 

••Bifth  of  A  Nation/*  juroduced  in 
19ir).  i^  based  in  part  upo«\  a  novel 
**The  (Mansman,"  by  ttve  Kev    Ihomas 


to 
to 
W 


ideals  should  reside.  af>d  tho.si*  of 
lis  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live 
ill  thi»  frei*dom  of  a  university  com- 
munity should  be  the  last  to  com- 
prise such  ideat^  for  practical  ad- 
vantage. 

A  second  ma}or  isisue  concerned 
with  "Birth  of  A  Natiim*'  Ls  thai  of 
iUs  etfeet  upon  aiiii  Nt^gro  prejudice 
among  its  vii'wer.s  This  i>siie  was 
l>ixon.  a  ^utherner  whose  avowee!  discussed  among  Negro  studenU  in 
artti  Negro  %-iews  found  fafianc  ex-  the  mo^  practical  of  terms.  "Will  it 
prev^Mon  tliroughou^  hi>  life  The  make  rt  harder  for  my  wife  and  me 
niovi  ..  which  also  (tpa>^  u^xh.  an-  t^i  get  a  deconl  place  to  live  close 
other  of  Dixons  work^.  fa^thtuMy  to  campus?-  The^  que-^of«  repre- 
reChnns  his  rac-ial  bkatr%'  Many  seikt  nut  the  fearb  of  a  liypt^^^etiM- 
e^,es,  and  indeed  the  entire  theme,  tiv-e  minority,  but  the  practical  cxm- 
are  defamatorv  and  insuUmu  to  ean^  of  human  lMW/vi-.s  trying  to  live 
NegnK*s.  among  other  human  beings. 

Although  alltHiedly  ba^*e.l  upon  No  one  can  say  wi^h  cewt-iinty  tlvat 
hist<»neal  f^icrt.  the  .stiory  ^*u♦)vt^l1^  this  movie  will  not  contribute  to 
hi>»tofv  to  its  major  purpo^\  which  anti-.Neffro  prejudice  However,  from 
k>  the  presentation  of  ttie  Noj^n»  as  what  is  known  about  effooiive  profKi- 
an  imiorant,  be.%tial.  and  lu-iriddvn  <,randa,  it  should  ntn.  unless  the  audi- 
Charirler  ence   is  completelv   naive  or  already 

Beciiuse  of  its  iMcist  thenu'>.  and  bigoted  The  contei  I  in  which  the 
the  pt>s>il>lliiy  tha^t  it  Ci-ntribut-i-  •iiK^sa^e"  is  presented  is  so  ame- 
tO       aiMi  Ne'4ro       prejudice.       ttb'/r,il    d-Kni  a.s  to  be  quaim.    The  character 


cal   people. 

The  Achievement  Medal  will  be 
given  to  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
theatrical  personalities  in  the  United 
Slates  to<lay.  for  preeminence  of  his 
work.  A  young  arti.st  who  shows 
particular  promise  wil  receive  the 
cash  prize  of  $1500,  intended  to 
stimulate  young  artists  and  assist 
in  the  development  of  their  expres- 
si(»n  through  their  work.  In  1957.  Hal- 
lie  Flanagan  Davis,  professor-emeri- 
tus of  Theatre  Arts  at  Smith  Col- 
lege, received  the  theatre  award  for 


Mrs.  Richard  L.  Neuberger  will  meet 
Thursday.  January  16.  at  7  p.m.  in 
Slosberg   Recital   Hail. 

Any    member  of   Hillel   who   is 


m 


Student  Union.  Dr.  Wolf  will  speak 
on  **Some  Recent  Experunents  on 
Photosynthe4ic  C02  Fixation."  Tea 
will  be  served  at  4:45  p.m. 


GenEdooo 

CoTtttitMcd  from  Page  Ove 
of     the     Union    address,    which    ex- 
pressed  the  need  for  cutting  conser- 
vation   and    welfare    funds    in   order 
to     provide    for    additional    defense 


to  accept  Albert  Einstein's  scientific 
advise  in  1939,  resulting  in  America's 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  senator  called  for  the  a.sser- 
tion  of  the  **moral  leadership"*  of 
which  Woodrow  Wilson  spoke.  Ne«- 


soendinii 

Neubereer     specifically     attacked  berger  fek  that  both  political  parttes 

HeV„oVa;ve"contribuuo„  duH„.  the  ^r:;:z^:^Jz:rTJz  rsinTre'?de2%nT^;d;drs :; 

p.ri.Kl  of  the  WPA  theatre  and  for    '^^'^J'^'^^''':^;^^^^^^^  the  basfs  of  worth  and  ability  rather 

her  brave  defen..e  of  the  conceP    of    nd.cule  ^     ;«f^\   '        ^^^,^^  ^  ^^an   on   grounds  of  popularity   and 

the  theatre  a.  a  part  of  c.v.hzed  life,    .^nator  |j^''^J;»^~^'-^   ,   ^^^„^„    ,^  vote-getting  appeal.  In  reference  to 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  respect  for  the  the  choice  of  Eisenhower,  a  military 

intellectual   It  was  this  respect.  Neu-  hero  with  no  political  experience,  as 

bcrcer  stated  that  permitted  F.D.B.  a  presidential  candidate.   Neu»>erger 

*•  remarked,   "you    wouldn't    let    some- 


The  1957  cash  award  was  won  by 
the  Sliakespe.-irowriKlits  of  New  York 
City,  the  only  group  to  receive  an 
award. 


Collection  of  French  Prints 


groi»!»s    have,    on    several    tM<\«-u>nN. 

>OUi:'»l     and     accomplished     t*.-     b;m 

ninj.    *»r    thi^   picture.   Such   af^    i\U>ri 

has  bc:Mi  contemplated  on   Uu^  txca 

sioT^     by     the     campus     NA\i  I*,     the 

Cull  are  Club,  and  others. 

However,   tR'cau-S4*   ot    is.^ue.-    uhieh 

are   u»  Ik*  considered    in  tht-  t>aUiniH» 

of    Uiis    It-tt*^-.    thet>e    group-,    ^^i^d    in 

divMliials   have  decided  a^amsi    %tsl; 

intt  tt«  prevent  the  showuK  ol      Biith 

of  A   Nation*    on  this  campu>. 

♦         *         ♦ 

One  of  the  important  U>ue> 
in  vol  N  .hI  ill  the  showin<  aiul  Ivan- 
nin^  of  -^Birth  of  A  Nation**  *i^  that 
»f  treeilom  of  expression  vs.  cen- 
9M-vliip.  Since  it  may  be  e*H\i«idered 
a  landmark  in  the  artistic  develop- 
nt    of    moiion    pioturai^.   mi    argu- 

M   may    be   made   for   permirtinf;  #        •        • 

Hb  .-^lowiag  on  thM  ba^i*  However,  j.^  ^^  r**»on^  ^^t  f«*th  in 
it  is  easy  lo  find  examples  of  the  ^^^  ietJter.  the  oanipu*  NAAOP,  the 
restriction  of  indi¥i<lual  ecpression  ^^^j^^^e  Club,  a*4  oitocc  interested 
f^r  tt*e  so-oaUed  good  oC  X\ie  larger  ^^^jj^i^juaU  have  decided  not  i»  try 
«H*i '^^y.  to   prerewt   yo«    fr*m   ^eeinij   •'Birth 

One  may  noi.  for  euuuple.  ^au<»^r    ^  ^   Nation.**  This  c«aftid«rod  deci- 

sioA,  in  my  opinion,  demon&trat^a  a 
degree  oi  maturity  «nd  considerauoo 
Jk>r  the  rigbu  ot  other*  which  is 
difficuK  to  attain,  considering  the 
pressures  upon  l*%em  to  act  other 
wise,  and  which,  indeed,  is  rare  even 
in  indiriduai  whOK»e  poi:^k>n  is  more 
.••ecure. 


i/.ations  are  burlesques,  aiul  their  con 
ira.si     to    the     behavior    of     Ne^iroes 
With   whom  the  audience  has  coniact 
is  so  dramalic  as  to  be  humorous. 

The  hi>.torical  ba>ii^  for  the  .'^ory 
is  at  best  questionable,  and  the 
motives  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dixon 
are  transixirer.l  Not  s<»  clear  are  the 
motives  of  Mr  G^fftth^.  who  ap 
parently  spent  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  his  later  life  making  attempts 
at  rej^tftution  for  what  he  by  then 
perceived    as    a    slur    on    the    Ne«ro 

LcHt  this  paragraph  l>e  interpreted    ^       '^" 
»s  a  subtle  aitefnm  to  influence  you 
not   to  see  the  picture,  I  u  i,v  you 
••trongly   otherwl-^e.  if  only   to   have 
check  on  the  vaVidity  of  my  impres- 


',•."*  • '^.^^  '.'.*."^^-*.' 


&■• 


I- 


neighbor,  his  cooipetiWr.  or  his 
lltMtu  under  the  guise  of  pro^e<ting 
fr^e<k>ni  of  exprei*»ion.  N<«ther  may 
one  drive  the  wrong  way  on  a  one- 
way ^reet  in  order  Ut  deft*nd  tih^ 
principle  of  individual  rij^hl  to 
Choo.se  one's  own  destiny. 

In  many  instances,  the  .surrender 
Of  the  idividuars  right  to  choo^' 
wK;vi  l^  Willi  say.  do.  or  i*ee  is  not 
SO  cleurly  defensible.  These  include 
the  areas  of  artistic  expros>iion.  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  or  rehi;ious 
truth,  and  the  airing  of  controversy 
in  every  sphere.  Even  thecx*  areas 
are  not  immune  from  invasion  on 
the  pretext  of  protecUi;  the  li;norant 
or  .liullible  from  exposure  to  material 
which  is  judged  by  someoiK*  to  be 
*'noi    good   for  them." 

In  a  sense,  'Birth  of  A  Nation'* 
may  be  considered  'not  good*  for 
^onie  people,  particularly  if  they 
possess  only  p>)orly  formula! -d  atU- 
the   issue   of   racial   equal 


A  Utrillo  print  in  the  Ktmberg  collection  at  the  Student  Union 

Council  Library  G)iiiimttee 
Investig 


one   fill  your  teeth   just   because  he 
had  a  fine  war  record." 

In    the  question   period   which   fol- 
lowed his  talk.  Neuberger  cited  the 
entertainment  media  and  specifically 
television  as  another  source  of  mis- 
guided leadership  which  has  created 
the   current   materialism   and  distor- 
tion of  values.  He  attacked  the  weak- 
ness of  the  government's  foreign  pol- 
icy and   Eisenhower's   refusal   to   ac- 
cept   the    President's    constitutional 
role  in  this  field,  in  contrast  to  the 
strong  internationalism  of  President 
Truman,   and   his   bold   handling   of 
the    Korean    War    despite    the    irre- 
sponsible ridicule  of  Republican  lead- 
ers. Neuberger  stated  that  in  lieu  of 
Eisenhower's  inept  foreign  policy  the 
present    Democratic    Congress    has 
been   forced   to   accept   Presidential 
responsibiiitjr. 

Neuberger  also  discussed  the  prob- 
lem of  "expertise"  in  Congressional 
polities.  Dodaring  that  it  is  impot- 
stMe  for  any  o»e  senator  to  be  f«Ur 
informed  on  every  issue*  he  con- 
dtided  that  each  senator  is  compelied 
to  spodaliio  te  OAly  a  few  fields  of 
national  and  intemati<mal  affairs  and 
depoflid  OA  otlMT  respected  colleagues 
for  informattoa  and  advice  on  Issues 
outside  his  iodividiiai  re  ataaolf 
outside  his  individual  realm  of  spe- 
cialism. Neuberger  therefore  declined 
answering    questions    on    the    Mid- 


^^                           ,        m      -1      ^    r^      ^^-1    ^/^wx»v^;f+A/*  Eastern  situation  on  the  basis  of  his 

The   co-operation  shown    the    Studei>t    Council   committee  ^^^^^  of  lack  of  sufficient  knowl- 

dealing  with  library  problems  by  Louis  Schreiber,  Administra-  edge  of  foreign  affairs, 

it"  is'  mv   pe«onal   hope   that    an   ^ive  Director  of  the  library,  has  enabled  the  committee  to  present  n.Vo^#;^^c 

.^ual  degree  of  .-unty  an^  cojj-   j^^^iate  and  effective  reforms  that  will  lead  to  the  alleviation  f^ ewUlJ^e^^^^^^             .^^^^ 

^t:^^jL  "wird  JieL'^SSden^   of  certain  serious  library  problems.                            ..       ^          .^  '^'^'  "^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

bv    their   fellow    ^udencs.    potential            The  unshelved,   unclassified,   books   lymg   scattered  on   the  great  eagerness  and  optimism,  and 

landlords,  and  employai^.                       fl^^  and  piled  against  the  walls    ' "  most  of  all   vitality.  If  the  work  it 


Jchard    L.    CuHer 
Department  of   PsycholooY 

River  Kuai     * 

Continued   frc*m    Page   Four 
to  kill  other  men  and  be  killed  one- 
self.     And    they     never    understand 
vyhat   they  are   doing.  The  picture   is 
over.  The  men  have  died.  The  river 


floor  and  piled  ^S^mst  me  waiis  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  extremely  liberal  not  great,  it  could 'be  because  all,  or 
of  the  basement  ot  tne  liorary  ^^^^^^^  ^^  have,  and  refrain  from  nearly  all,  the  writers  are  still  young 
will  soon  be  cleared  and  stored  fu^her  misuse  of  the  library.  If  con-  and  experimenting  with  various  tech- 
suitable    manner.   There    ^itions  are  determined  to  be  severe  niques,  and  too,  are  not  certain  of 

enough,    the    committee    feels    that  what  it  is  they  are  trying  to  say. 

certain     changes    will    have    to    be  But  the  stuff  of  literature  Is  here 

niade.  In    ar»at    auantitv.    and    we    can    be 


m   a    more 

are,  at  present,  valuable  books  lying 
in  unordered  heaps,  rotting  with 
mold,  and  losing  their  pages. 

Under  scrutiny  of  the  hbrarj'  com- 
mittee is  the  entire  checkout  and 
renewal  system.  Difficulties  arise 
when  students,  having  finished  read 


tudes   on 

i^>'  ,,  .   ,       ^r    Kwii  flows  on,  and' no  bridge  spans  ing   withdrawn   books,  neglect  to  re 

HoKsevt-r,    onre    the    principle    of    ^^^  breadth  turn    them    promptly,    knowing   thej 

ceusonship    ^^^^^PP/^^^;;;^;^.;^^  The   Bridg'e  on  the   River  Kwai  is  will    not    be    due   for    two    or    three  ^  .^       ^^^.^^  ^^^^ 

lion    of   .1^    application   may    depend    ^^    ^^^^^^^^^^    ^.^.,^^^.     ^ut    it    de-  months.  The  value  of  the  open  stack    ^^^^^^^^    ^V^hors    oav    no    attention, 

mands  Uiat  the  audience  brings  with  system  we  have  is  that  students  may 

it  a  more  subtle  imagination  than  is  browse    through    them    at    will.      By 

usually  required  for  motion  pictures,  keeping  books  unnecessarily  off  the 

It  is  unique  among  American  motion  shelves  the  very  purpose  of  the  sys- 

*u^""'Vr\  •  1..  »ic    Dictures-  it  i:i  a  film  for  thought.  tem  is  defeated.  Students  should  be 
ir-.M'     thii<:     roa^^on      the     individuals    pitiur^.^,  i^  i^  a   ut«t  aw*    v    v*.*,    •  -  ^.     •  i^i*      a^   ^o«u 

foi     itus    reason,    i"c  Beraer  aware  of  their  respoasibdity  to  each 

most    directly    concerned    wilU    tue  "  * 


In    great    quantity,    and    we    can 

Another  serious  problem   uncov-  P^oy**  ♦«  setthl,  volume  ""/**' J^a 

ered    by    the    Couneil    committee   is  P^"**"     ^'♦»'     »»'*     ^"l?^  JZJ 

the  great  number  of  overdue  books  !f"«"«»  .«*    '."V^"'??**",  'TiSL* 

held  by  faculty  members.  In  theory  This  wr,  mg  '«  ^mencan    In  all  the 

T_     *       w     •                 ^^  ♦^  1.^  K^„^,i  connotations  of  that  word,  and  it  is 

the  faculty  .s  supposed  to  be  bound  ^  advantage, 

by  the  same  regulations  we.  as  stu  ^ 


only  upon  whim.  Whether  it  striken 
at  at  expression,  scieivt.ific  finding, 
or  religioufii  practice  becomes  sim- 
ply an  issue  of  who  it  ie>  that  dc- 
Cidt^^  -what  is  good  for  people. 


faculty  members  pay  no  attention, 
apparently,  to  these  rules.  There 
are  faculty  members  holding  books 
due  last  spring,  and  even  the  year 
before  that. 

Contiywed  On  Page  Five      ,  , 


to  being  an  American.  This  Is  enough. 
In  these  times,  for  the  most  impres- 
sive anthology  of  literature,  when  we 
are  being  constantly  subiected  to  the 
neurotic  pessimism  of  the  Rexroths, 
and  the  neurotic  sterility  of  the  East 

Coast  poets. 

— Lyman  Andrews,  Jr. 


lanuary  13.1958 
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Page  Seven 


Greenbetg:  Judaism  Gouch  Discusses  American 
On  Brandeis  Campus  Ideals  and  Catholic  Church 


♦  ur*,.  ^f  tVi*^  riitholir  Church  with  the  American  ideals  of  freedom 
The  apparent  '^^"^^^'^^'\%^l'^l':^^^^^^^  cohesion   of  the  Catholic  Church   in 

and  Individuality,  as  evidenced  b>   the  gf^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^j^e  ,^,^^]  observer  of  American  civiliza- 
the  United  States,  .s  P^^^»^^.^  >^^.^;;"';^^"d3';^  T^ih-archy  of  authority  extending  to  the  'Holy  Fath- 
oVeenberg  declared  thai  ll.llel  is  def.nitoly  not.  as  .>ome  stu-   J^^" •     R^'^^f  ^„a  thItThe  Pope  once  was  the  supreme  secular   as  well  as  spiritual  leader,  of  all 
dents  seem  to  believe,  a  superfluous  organ  on  the  Brandeis  cam-   ;;!j^,.;;;,^^,:;:;;.';,VrheVefore  rLsonin^U^aMh^Cht^ 

|)us.  He  indicated  that  this  mis-    ^.^.^^i.^.^jpc.  t^vo  separaio  services  at    ^Yl^  casual  observer  ignores  the    ^o  said,  sought  to  train  priests  em- 
conception  stemmed  from  the  be-    ^^^.  Kerlin  Chapel  was  based  on  dif  "      ' 


A  reevaluation  of  the  circumstance  of  the  Jewish  student 
at  Hrandeis  University  is  what  Rabbi  Irving  (Ireenberg,  chaplain 
to  Brandeis  Hillel.  formuhited  in  a  brief  discussion  with  the 
JUSTICE. 


lief  that  Hillel  at  other  colleges  f^nnces  in  the  capacity  and  facihtv 
serves  primarily  as  a  refu;;e  for  ^^^  ^y\c  student  in  usinj^  the  Hebrew 
.lews   in   a   non-Jewish   environment."    lanj^ua^e  rather  than  upon  doctrinal 

ilifTerencts. 

(;rei  nber^'  >aid  that  during*  bis  Col- 


docioraie  in  Political  Science  a\ 
Johns  ITopkins  and  in  his  later  *^tud- 
ies.  he  found  that  the  roots  of  con* 
stitutional  thought  in  America  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Catho- 


This,  he  said,  was  not  the  case  or 
should  not  be  at  any  rate.  Hillel's 
function  is  "to  present  a  positive 
Jewish  hie  as  a  si^inificant  alterna- 
tive in  modern  existence,  as  a  frame- 
work   for   self-expression    and   ab    an 

inspiration." 

Because  of  the  non-sectarian  nature 
of  the   University.  (Ireenbert;   added, 
the    three    reli^'ious   organizations   on 
campus  play  a  very  vital  role  in  the 
development,    both     intellectual    and 
|H'rs<mal,    of    the    student.    Since    the 
I'niversity   itself  attempts  to  take  no 
part    in    the    reli^'ious    growth    of    its 
students,    it    becomes    necessary    for 
the    three    religious   organizations    to 
accept     the     responsibility     for     the 
spiritual   maturation  of  the   Brandeis 

student. 

Talking  about  the  allegedly  de- 
structive effects  which  university 
study  is  supv>i»sed  to  have  upon  the 
religious  altitude  of  the  student, 
C.reenberg  said  that  the  impact  of 
Brandeis  curriculum  is  not  necessarily 
a  negative  (»ne.  He  analyzed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Jewish   niMJonly   here  bv 


li'Ce  career  it  was  the  "exposure   to 

intellectual    and   social   challenges   of    *'^i    ^^''^'^    '"^-^^^ 

modern  life  which  made  Oiim)  come    ^^^^    experience. 

alive     religiously."     In     reference     to 

lho.se   on    the    Brandeis   campus   who 

teel     it     the-thing-to-do     to     abandon 

their     religious     outlook,     (ireenbt  rg 

said:    "I   would    want    to   know    m(»re 

alK)ut    something    before    I    throw    it 

away." 

—Robert  S^kuler 


IS  actually  social 
pressure  against  religion  that  atlects 
people  negatively  more  than  an  in- 
tellectual undt  rinining.  It  is  socially 
•in  the  Aim'  to  be  non  religious,*' 
said    (Irtenbcrg. 

As  a  \xn()ic.  the  Pvahbi  feels,  the 
riraiuieis  campus  is  -more  sober  and 
more  intellecluall\  serious  than  many 
other  c:.mpu>es."  At  the  >ame  time, 
Ihouilh.  "its  Jewish  students  have  not 
yi't  maximized  the  j^ossinilities  ft)r  a 
creativf  religious  life"  within  the 
framtwork  of  the  Rraiuieis  circum- 
stance. -A^  vet."  Creenberg  con- 
tinued. **we  have  no  way  of  com- 
municatin:-!  oui'  respei  t  for  a  grc*at 
historical  tradition.  This  failure 
comes  partly  from  the  social  pres>ure 
and  partly  from  the  weaknesses  of 
the  American  Jewish  educational  sys- 
tem.'' 

The  Kabbi  intimated  he  fell  the 
tripartite  split  in  Judaism  was  "an 
bistorical  tragedy,  a  blow  to  the  unity 
of     laith.'    His     personal     reason     for 


validly  done  through  the  Minis- 
I  rv. 

It  was  at  Xorthwestorn  Theo- 

lo;:ical  Seminary  m  Minneapolis. 
Minnesota  iUat  he  first  became  in- 
terested in  his  studies  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  he  continues  here 
at    Riandeis. 

MitchclTs  beliefs  fend  toward  n 
fundament.d  intirpritat  Ion  of  the 
foible,  a  view  whi<h  reflects  the  tnnd 
of  I'rotestants  for  the  past  seven 
N  ears. 


This       fundamentalism 
sharply     with    the     former 


contrasts 
tendancy 

of  religions  of  works  and  lip  service. 
Man  can  find  Goi\  only  by.  "Rec<»gniz- 
ing  the  position  of  man  in  relation  to 
(lod  and  honoring  (lod.*' 


facts     and    significance    of    the  phasizing  the  traits  of  freedom  and 

Catholic  experience  in  the  Uni-  individuality,  rather  than  obedience 

ted     States.    Father     Walter    Gouch.  and    subordination    to    the    religious 

(^athnlic   chaolain    of    Brandeis     in   a  order.  The  Paulists,  the  first  indige-  ^      .t.     ,     • 

recen     inurv'^        PoKo   of   hi;   own  nous  American  o.der  in  the  Catholic    lie     philosophers     and      theoloe.ans 

Experience  and  iuJin,  «hich  a.Tord-  Church,  was  or^ani^-ed  in  the  ISSO's    down    '^-"^»'.    '^^  ^'j;  .^./f    »^« 

into   the    reality    of  with  the  avowed   purpose  of  'inter-    Church    As  evidenced  bv   the  recent 

preting  America  to  Catholicism  and    writmps   of  John    Courtney   Murray, 

■     .          n         .    .•  ^  .k^ii^icnt   «rt    Amorira "  which   ac-  Car)   Friedrich.   and   others   ho  ••aid: 

Father    Couch    i-;    a    firm    believer  Catholicism    to   America,      wiutii   a<-  ■■,-,■. 

tarmr    uouin    is    d    mm     )iiii>t.i                            r-,.*,,,-   rni./.h    ahove   all  "The  American  constitutional  idea  is 

in  .he  kinship  of  .ho  American  and  wording    to    l^'^^'^f^^^^^^^f^;^^  ,h,   logical   outcome  of  the   Catholic 

Catholic   experiences    Therefore    he  symbolized      the    acceptance  ,heorv  of  man,  whereas  the  European 

referred   to  his  association   with   the  <^^'^^-^-'    f^^                     ^     j^^^^,  p^,,.,,,  ,^,,,  ,,,  ^ot  the  direct  anfl 

puiiiivt  OrHpr  rtiirin"  the  earlv  vears         However,    rainer   ooucii   ca^huhhtv*  t-  .      ,  ^.     .     ,      ..            » 

Paulist  order  aurin^  ine  can     M^r                                                     working    for  logical  outgrowth  of  Catholic  theory.* 

of    his    training;    he    mentioned    the  that    in    the    cours«    oi    HorKing    lor  t.         .  .„L  ,^f  thi«.  -thporv  of  man-* 

-         .               t    .1       i_-  u:     ^..•.    iif«i,Lt<2vc  n<k(frp#»   in   Philoso-  The  essence  oi  mis     ineorv  oi  iiian 

ideals   of   its    founders   and   the   his-  his  ^^^ "   ^^^^^^^^^^^                        2^""^,,  m   political  terms,   he   elaborated,  is 

lorj    of  itv  development.  The  order,  phy  at   Catholic  lnnersit>,  and  ms  ^  P^^^^^    ^^   ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^.^^^    ^^ 

strain!  of  the  state,"  making  possible 
the  efre<*tive  implementation  of  a 
"theory  of  personality,"  essentially  a 
Christian  idea.  In  emphasizing  his 
point  Father  Gouch  indicated  that 
there  is  a  definite  connecting  line  of 
.source  from  Locke  back  to  Hooker 
and  finally  to  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas 
which  exemplifies  a  strong  Catholic 
theon  of  lau^  as  derived  from  the 
Old  Testament.  Concluding,  he  ad- 
vanced the  generalization  which  he 
promised  to  develop  in  a  lecture  at 
the  university  that  the  American 
political  «<ystem  stems  tr<»m  a  "Catho- 
lic idea  and  concept  and  a  Protestant 
proce-s  and  practice.*' 

T))e  theory  of  porH)nality,*'  pro- 
icclcd  by  "a  syslcm  ol  political  re- 
straint on  the  .state.*'  he  termed  as 
Ix'im;  true  to  the  American  tradition 
which  allows  for  *  the  full  develop- 
ment of  an  order  of  life  in  which 
•ncn  >Mn  be  free  t)  honestly  seek 
out  ihcir  true  relation.ship  wilh  Ood.'* 
Valh(  r  (^ouch  termer!  tl.is  cone*  pt  a 
ihcorv  of  liberal ioii."'  not  domina* 
tion.  r;llo\\ing  freedc^m  for  uhich 
(jocfs  crace  may  (»pcrale.  To  best 
pursue  this  goal,  he  holds  that  Catho- 
licism  alone  strikes  a  perfect  balance 
between  the  important  dichotomy  of 
'man  n  part  of  and  man  apart  from 


Protestant  Minister  Analyzes 
Relationship  of  Man  to  God 


riaving  a  double  lole  on  campus,  as  minister  of  the  Proteslaiit  Chapel  and  student  in  the 
r.iad.iate  School  of  Near  Fastern  and  Judaic  Studies.  Mr.  Richard  Mitchell  contmes  in  the  con- 
stant activity  which  has  been  characteristic  of  his  entire  life.  .      ,  „  ,   .   ,  i 
louish  ni.ion.v  here  Dv               Mr.   Mitchell  entered  the  Ministry  after  three  years  at  the  California  College  of  Arts  and 
su...estii-..  t         .0  ;r  Cs  1  OS  lU-t   Sciences  where  he  was  preparing  for  a  career  in  art  education.  Me  felt  that  he  ^^;'-^^;'"];^  ^^.^^^^^^ 
osemsi";  ...us  .lud.ism  coino  from   some  aica  of  teaching  and  that  for  iiirn.  although  it_ma>^be  of  utmost  importance,  this  ^^as  most 

social     forces.    "It 


supreme  being  which  means  he  is 
inarveloiivly  in  control  of  all  things  .  . 
it  he  is  any  K»ss  than  this,  then  he 
i.s   no   longer   Ci»»d.'* 

A  religion  in  which  the  worshipper 
\ii-ws  c;od  as  someone  tioin  whom 
somelhinu  can  be  tiotten.  puts  the 
worshipper  in  the  central  position 
and  l)asically  makes  "Ciod  self  and 
vili-tlocl  —  the  individual   in  himself 

Cod." 

This  is  contrary  to  ilu-  Hrst  Com- 
mandment which  sa\s  "  fhou  shall 
have    no   4)ther    gods    before    Me.*' 

Mitchili  conduc  S  discussion  groups 
with  members  ot  the  Student  Christ- 
ian .\ssociation.  and  he  hopes  to  make 
the    club    an     integral     part    of    the 


of  his  own. 

He  can  be  fi»und  in  his  study  at 
the  Harlan  Chapel  Irom  8:00  a.m. 
until  noon  for  any  student  interested 
in   spe.'.kin".   to   him.  — J.  L. 


\Uidith\.. 


bassoon  and  clarinet  which  greatly 
enhanced  tlu-  production.  We  would 
have  liked  to  have  heard  more  of 
the  same:  and  it  is  hoped  that  we 
shall  hear  more  of  Mr.  Epstein's 
theater  music  in  the   future. 

It    is    unfortunate    that    the    parts 

rn  ^    cr-A     Knc    ni  of    Judith     were    greater    than    the 
sihoo     oroizram.     The    SCA    has    ai-  .  ,        . 

stnooi    ^lo^ruf  nnmhor  of  vvholc.  There   was  not  enough  cohe- 

ready  begun   plans  tor  a  numoer  oi  ..... 


.    .    .   human    association,''   a    person 
not  being  the  whole  of  either. 

In  this  eonnection  he  said  that   he 


oo  ikers   to   come   onto  campus.  ''iveness.  not  enough  of  a  consistent-    naturally    hopes    that    everjono    will 

s         This    .ummer     Mitchell    hopes    to    b'    ruling    hand   to   make    the    parts    become  a  Catholic,  but  he  expressed 

r.elds'^    .ravol  h,  Isiaol'u here  he  expects  to    subservient  to  the  whole.  Individual    ^    greater    concern    for    a    person's 
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The  Chriition  Science  Monitor 
One  Ncrwoy  St.,  Boston  15,  Moss. 

Send  your  newspoper  for  the  time 
checked.    Enclosed  find  my  check  or 
money  order.     1  year  $18  0 
6  months  $9  0       3  months  $4.50  D 


"Wc  have  a  very  hiuh  \ie\v  of  man 
today,  an  extension  of  man's  success 

ts    in    science    and    in   other   --  ,.    .  •  i         k 

endeavor."  This  has  created  a  teelinc  sludy  at  Hebrew  I  n.vers.iy  and  prob- 
of.  over  confidence  vvhich  denies  God  ably  .Join  two  of  his  friends  who  have 
or  his  riehiful  position  as  absolutely    boon  doinc  archcological  digging,  his 

major  interest. 

He  has  traveled  over  the  United 
.States,  frt^m  his  home  state  of  Calif- 
ornia to  Florida,  however  he  still 
Icels  foreign  to  New  England,  and 
linds  it  very  dilficult  to  adjust  to  this 
liwa  Nshich  he  calls  a  -foreign  coun- 


scenes    and    iH-rformers    .stand    out,    communion     with    God.     possible 
but  the  play  does  not.  terms   of  different  traditions. 

Harry  Brauser  —  ^'  '^* 


all-powerful   ruler. 

God  has  regulated  or  ;;iven  men 
the  opportunity  to  do  certain  things: 
and  he  can  accomplish  these  through 
leading  of  the  scripture,  faith  and 
\\4)rship.  In  this  way,  God  has  limited 
himself  through  these  media,  how- 
ever,   -If    God    is    any    le^s    than    a 


trv 
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ALWAYS   .   .   . 

A  TOP  FLIGHT  BAND 

SEE  YCl'R  BOSTON  NEWSPAPER 

EVtRY  FRIDAY  FOR 

BAND  NAMES  AND  AHRACTIONS 


MiichclTs  most  recent  project  as  a 
minister,  before  coming  to  Brandeis, 
was  the  formation  of  a  new  church  in 
Hopkins.  Minnesota,  now  reported  to 
have  a  ct»nuregation  of  80  after 
tiperating  for  a  year  and  8  months. 
Ills  long  range  plans  involve  more  in- 
tensive study  into  the  Old  Testament 
piriod    through    archeologieal    study 
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Frosh  cagers  Courtmeit  Beat  Coast  Guard;  ^;^^ 
5!""'!!  J.'Jl!'  Finderson  Scores  30  Again 


To  Beat  Tufts 

The  BratuU'i^  Fiv^hinan  Ca4ti*?? 
evened  up  llu'ir  st'a>()n  record  al  22 
on  Monday  nmht  »»>  seMinii  back 
Hie  Tults  five  7H  73 

Puttin^^  toi^'elher  Cnw  scormir.  re- 
t>oundini;,  and  hall  hand liiv_.  U\e  Blue 
hoopsters  virtually  ran  over  the  \V\.* 
Jumho  in  the  hr^l  half,  only  to  see 
I  14  point  lead  i-rased  lale  \\\  the 
game.  With  the  seore  tied  at  74 
apiee*'.  Larry  M<-\ullv  put  in  two 
free  throws,  and  fn»m  there  the 
Judues  were  never  headi^i.  A  url'ai 
^ne-man  ba!I-handlnv4  exhihiuon  and 
Concludnm  lay  up  ^>v  I>on  MeCiilli 
cuddy  put  the  ieii^^  '*^^  ^^^^^  ^*''^^'  ''^ 
0:50. 

Paeinu  the  sCjiiad  wa-.  its  usual. 
Larry  McNulty.  uiih  Jt)  point-.  Thi- 
brought     his    sviisun     avera.ur     ■ii>    lo 

27.0. 

Tied  f<n  seei>nd  iii  the  sconnu'  ei»l- 
Unm  were  Mike  I.yneh  and  \>iii\  .Me 
Gillicuddv .  Ml Oillirudd;.  \  e\evdh  nt 
ball  control  n!ul  tiinel\  dnN'e>  over- 
shadowed his  .<iCoriiV4.  l.V'« '^  ^^''^ 
unusually  superb  \n  the  -coring  dr 
partment  and  hi-  e.\eelleni  work  un- 
der tlv  board-  was  ;dlimport:i!d  in 
the  victory. 

Two  quick  >lcal>  oH  thi-  -Tumho 
out  ol  bounds  pla\  ip.  tlu-  sicoiul  half 
aecountcd  for  4  (t  Iki;  '/inirs  11 
points. 

Five    points    b>     tlnw    CanuT.    ar.d 
six   b>    Steve    Rost .    roundeci    out    tiie 
Brandeis  scorin^:    C'ainer.  wh.o  didn't 
see    too    muc)\    action    looked    impres 
^'iXC  while  he   pla\ed  ar.d   hi-   >eoiin.i: 
came   via   a   deadl>    juir.p   sln»t    from 
the   keyhole.   Ko-e  started   to   -et   hot 
from    the    outside    atul     hi-     3    one- 
handers  that  did  count    weie  a  com- 
pjinied  by  two  sueecssinl  ones   .\hirh 
didn't   count     Have   Borr.stein  d(mned 
the  blue  and  white  lor  the  tirst   time 
this   season   and   il    is   hoped   that    he 
^lll     fill    the     shoe^    of    the     di-abled 

50b   Kolber. 

<»i  ■    ■ "   - 


Soarkcd  bv  tho  continued  ftne  shooting  o^  Rudv   Ftnderson   and   ^\^^;^^^\^/'^^^^[.  "^^^^^ 
Blanc  to  the  lineup,  the  Brandeis  cagers  easily  defeated  TuHs  Colleeg  and  the  V.  S.  Coast  Guard 

Academv  during-  the  past  week.  ,      , 

The  (^oast  Guard  game,  a  Friday  afternoon   alTair.   was   marked   by   erratic   pla>    on  botli 
sides.  However,  the  su^xrior  speed  and  rebounding   ability    of    the   Judges   paved    the    way    to    a 

convincing  78  to  54   victory.  ^^^^ ^ 

___-  ^^^^^    j^ccond    time    >ince    sutTerin>i    a 

back  injury  at  the  I  niversity  of 
Massachusetts  three  weeks  aizo,  per- 
sonally took  care  of  Tufts'  biuuest 
threat,  W  Muench.  whom  he  held 
to  eiuhl   points. 

Tonii:ht  —Clark    awav. 

Matthew    Deutch 

Individual  Scoring 


Individuals  Score 
En  Op3n  Meats 

The  !?ran(u'i>  tra»  k  t<'am  ha-  !>.• 
'/iin  to  piaclii-.*  fo,  tht'  eomlnu;  iiv 
door  seas(!n.  I'hus  far.  the  -quad 
has  limited  its  iicli\i»i«*s  to  indi 
vidual  perionnaiurs  in  opv-n  ti;uk 
mi*?ts. 

C'hii-  Silva.  a  \a!  >it>  poK"  vault  or. 
won  hs  event  in  a  local  coHeiie 
m»«et  lu  Id  recently  al  Tufls.  C)n 
ncccmb'.r  2t).  therr  were  A.A.l'. 
track  meet-  luld  in  N-w  York  and 
r»o.-ton  r»ob  Schubcit  a  frc-hman. 
tinished  siMh  in  tlu«  milt  run  »-. 
.New  York.  whiU-  Jimm.\  l>e.Simon«'. 
enterinu  tht^  I^»ston  Gu  yard  da-h. 
linishcd    fourth. 


Finderson,  after  gi  tting  ofT  to 
a  slow  start,  came  back  with 
a  bevy  of  field  goals  in  the 
st-eond  half  to  tini-h  uv  ^^hh  :U 
point-  for  the  ^ame.  It  marked  the 
ihi'd  succes  i\e  contest  in  which  he 
was  a!)le  lt>  re4i>ter  o<>  oi-  more 
,.'>int<.  I.eHlanc*^  played  an  outstand- 
ing d(fensi\e  14a nu,  a-  he  repealv'dly 
fuaile  steaks  that  led  to  numer(»u- 
'JraiuUi-  fa-t  brt-iks.  Tlu'  initial  t^'. 
>ult  of  t!u'  Judees  attempt  I  )  deleai 
the  .\c;  demy*s  2  12  /oiie  defense  by 
mean-  «»i  the  fast  hreak.  was  a  hiuh- 
\\  di.-or_:anized  lii-l  half,  wh!(h  si-.w 
tlu'  lead  change  hands  ton.  tinu- 
hefoii-  liu'  .JudLis  pulled  avi.y  to 
a   40-24    halltime   adxantaue. 

I'.oi)  l\'reill.  a  ti'  2^*  sophomore  foi- 
wa:d  '4t.ve  his  llnest  pvrlormiincf 
i»f  thr  season,  as  lie  seored  14  {Joints 
and  Ifi.med  witli  llu-  steady  Mukey 
Kirsch  and  I'inderson  to  control  the 
backboard-. 

A'-ialn-i  Tuft-,  a  tram  which  liid 
previously  defeated  U  irvaid  i\in\ 
uivrn  !)o-lon  College  a  bait  If.  tlu- 
.halites  lornped  honn^  »^»  to  ('»:;  be- 
lund  the  all-around  pla>  ol  Kindii. 
son  and  hi-  hackcouft  feidn-.  C-le  - 
ber^  aru!  l.oPJanc  I'liulei-on  collect - 
♦  mI  .'..'i  points  aed  l.'i  rrboiuul-.  a 
P.ranthi-  hiuii  tor  \hv  yi-ar.  while 
(>>terberu  an«l  LcBlanr  comli.ntf!  i'ov 
22  point-  auvl  played  their  u-u.d 
Tine    defensive    game. 

This  backcourt  duo.  whii'i  wa- 
direcil.N  rc-p<ni-iblc  tor  m(»-!  ol  Kin 
dirson's  pinnts.  i;ave  tiu'  fan-  a  real 
treat,  a-  iIu'.n  continuall>  hara--ed 
the  Tutts'  iKill  handler-  and  repeati*!- 
ly  torctul  Ihein  into  mistakes,  l.e- 
r.lano.    w!)o    was    in    action    for    onl> 
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FT        TP 


FINDERSON 

92 

83 

267 

OSTERBERC 

50 

14 

114 

KIRSCH 

45 

19 

109 

PERETTI 

23 

19 

75 

LEBLANC 

12 

22 

46 

BERKMAN 

9 

23 

41 

GOLDMAN 

• 

13 

29 

GOOD 

10 

6 

26 

FOWLER 

• 

8 

24 

SIDMAN 

7 

8 

22 

SCHWARTZ 

• 

5 

21   1 

WALKER 

3 

6 

12  1 

ELLIS 

7 

3 

'1 

IReplacement 

Fred    vSfMnbur.L;.    'M.    of    Waltham. 
was   named    to   siuhc d    lr\    lUUer   as 
toi)lb:;ll   coach,    licnn\    rriedn.K.n    an 
nounced. 

Alter  tvo  >ears  in  the  .service. 
Stern  buri;  played  thice  years  at 
(UMM-Lietown  t'niv.Tsity.  Although 
weiiihin.:  Hi')  pi)unds,  he  was  an 
e\celler»l  i:ua  rd  in  the  lloya  line, 
which  averaged  220  pounds  He 
coached  at  r.randii-  durin;.;  the 
I'XV.]    season. 


In  Final  Two 
Relay  Events 

Last  Thursday,  the  stronir  but 
ill  prepared  swimmers  lost  to  a  well 
trained  Worcester  team  in  the  clos- 
iim  moments  of  the  meet.  The 
mermen  showed  their  strength  by 
capturinii  five  of  the  possible  eight 
first  places,  but  lacked  the  depth 
to    successfully    win    the    relays. 

Brandeis  jumped  otY  to  a  quick 
lead  when  Ralph  Lieberman.  a 
promising  freshman,  captured  first 
and  Lew  Koplik  look  third  in  the 
tiftv  vard  freestyle.  The  hundred 
yard  butterfly  proved  tot)  much  for 
unconditioned  John  Curry  who  had 
to  settle  lor  a  second.  With  pres- 
sure be^inninu  to  mount,  co-captain 
An(i\  Wechsler  easily  won  the  gruel- 
ing 2()n  yard  freestyle  event. 

Co-captain  Hob  Stein  continued  his 
winning  ways  in  the  100  yard  back 
stroke.  Koplik.  swimminvi  in  hi- 
sec<»nd  event,  the  100  yard  freestyle, 
adiied  three  points  to  the  Brandeis 
tally  by  grabbing  second  place.  With 
a  fantastic  display  of  endurance  and 
ability,  breaststroker  Ron  MacDon- 
ald  outlasted  and  ouicIas«ied  two 
opponents  racking  up  the  fourth 
Brandeis  victory  in  the  meet.  Lcs 
WNman  ihiti  had  to  settle  for  sec 
ond  in  the  diviuL-.  mi-sinu  first  by 
onl\  seven  tenths  ol  a  percentage 
l)oint. 

hnmediaii'ly  follouimr.  Co  captain 
Stein  won  the  f'x)  yard  Individual 
McdKy  for  hi-  -econd  lir-t  of  the 
da\. 

Al  this  point  Brandeis  held  a  slim 
:U)-.)2  lead  with  two  relays  left 
Depth  paid  oil  here  for  Worcester 
as  llu'v  were  able  lo  enter  fresh 
swiinm»  r>  in  both  events  nosinj;  out 
the  .liidue-  medley  team  and  walk 
with    the    freestyle    relay. 


m^^    away 


ft 

p'inal  score:  Worcester  47.  Jud^e^s  30» 


.jry-: 


;•.  *••» 


.•-...•.••.......•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•...•.•.•.•.••.•.•.•.••..•.■.•.■.•.••...■.•.•.•. -.^      jdHc-^«*  ^.  < 


your 


personality  power 


(H  aiirt  necessarily  solj 


1.  Do  you  find  the  dimensions  of  a  parallelogram  more 
intrjguing  than  ti'^ose  cf  an  hour-glass  figure? 

2.  Do  you  beheve  that  your  studies  should  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  your  social  life? 


YES        NO 

izziiz: 


3 


••••••■>••••■••»••■••••••*•• 


nnuD 


3.  Do  you  call  off  a  movie  date  with  the  campus  doll 
because  somebody  tells  you  the  film  got  bad  reviews? 

4.  Do  you  think  anything  beats  rich  tobacco  flavor  and 
smootii  mildness  in  a  cigarette? — ~ 

5.  Do  you  believe  tvvO  coeds  in  your  brother's  class 

are  worth  one  in  yours? — -.. 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  your  college's  dating  rules  are  too  lenient? 

7.  Do  you  prefer  smoking  "fads"  and  "fancies" 

8.  Do  you  avoid  taking  your  date  to  a  drive-in  movie  because 
you  don't  want  her  to  feel  she's  a  captive  audience? 


czuzu 


ni\\—] 


CZIEZH 
IZDIZII 


Wiu>ton-9aleu.  N.  C 


If  you  answered  'NV'  to  all  questions,  you  obviously 
smoke  Camels  -  a  real  cigarette.  Only  6  or  7  "No'' 
answers  mean  you  better  get  on  to  Camels  fast.  Fewer 
than  6  **NoV*  and  it  really  doesn't  matter  what  }ou 
smoke.  Anything  s  good  enough! 


But  if  \ou  want  to  enjov  smokimr  as  never  before, 
switch  lo  Camels.  Nothing  else  tastes  so  rich,  smokes 
so  mild.  Today  more  people  smoke  Camels  than 
any  other  cigarette.  The  best  tobacco  makes  the 
best  smoke.  Try  Camels  and  you'll  agree! 


Have  a  real  cigarette  -  have  a 


Camel 


University  Trustees  Approvt 
School  for  Social  Research 


SC  Passes  Library  Regu!ati 
Considers  Convocation  Talk 


In  an  effon  to  rectify  the  inefficiencies  and  inadequacies  of 
the  Library,  Council  has^spent  the  better  part  of  two  meetnigs 
setting  up  a  new  renewal  and  fine  system.  A  resolution  passed 
on  January  13  proyides  for  the  following  system:  All  general 
circutat'on'  book's   are    initially    discharged    for_  two   weeks    and 
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Plan:,  for  Brandeis  Uniyersity's  first  professional  school  haye  been  approyed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  what  President  Abram  L.  Sachar  termed  "an  important  new  deyelopment  in  the 

h  story  of  the  Uniyersity/'     This  is  to  be  the  School  of  Social   Admimstration  and  R^^^arch  circulation    dooks  ^;;'^-^^^^^  n.ay  be  re- 

Sachar  told  The  Justice  that  this  school  would   be  on  -the  highest   leyel     and  that  effort.  ^,,,t  be  returned  at  the  end  of  that_pc_o_. _._ ^ 

are  being  expended  to  collaborate  wKh  -such  agencies   as   can   help   to   make   (the   professional  ^^^,^^   ^.^  ,^^^  recalled)   withm  the  remainder  of  the  half  semes- 
school)  comparable  to  eyery thing  else  at  the  Unyersity.^     At   present   the  President   is   working  ^^^^^^  ^^^,^  ^^  ^|,^  .^^^  date  for  ler 

with   the  American  Council  on  ""^ 

Social   Work    Education,   which 
is  the  body   responsible  for  the 

accrediting  of  institutions  in  its  iit'ld. 
It     \Mis     explained     thai     the     new 
school    would    be    a    '*»mall    one    con- 
Cenliatinj*      on      comnuinity      leader- 
ship"   Only    i»raduate    siudenN    who 
had     already     Uikeii     their     masters 
decree    in    thi.N    area    will    he   consid- 
ered   for  admission  to  Brandei>*  "ful 
ly    accredited,    hi^h    level    School    of 
Social  Admini.>tration  and  Research." 
As    presently    formulated,    plans    call 
for  a    s^reat    deal   of   cooperatit)n   be- 
tween   the    technical  specific    faculty 
of    the    profesNional    school    and    the 
presently    operative    faculty    of    the 
School    of    Social    Science. 

Dr.  Sachar  pointed  out  that  the 
establishment  of  this  professional 
school  represents  the  fourth  major 
academic  development  in  Brandeis' 
history.  These  developn\enis  Sachar 
considers  to  be:  Hrst,  the  settini*  up 
of  the  liberal  arts  undergraduate  col- 
lege; second,  the  C.raduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences:  third,  the 
launchina  of  the  I  iiiversitv  *»  vast 
research  pn>fciram;  aiui  now,  the 
first    professional    school. 

After  *'^'o  ahead'*  for  this  pro- 
gram  was  civen  at  the  Hoard  of 
Trustees  mettint^  late  in  January, 
the  general  principles  involved  were 
explained  to  the  Kducational  Toli- 
Cotitiuiu'il  on   Page   Scrcf) 

Debaters  Second 
At  Harvard  Match 

The  Brandeis  forensicmin  cap- 
lured  two  second  place  cups  at  the 
Harvard  Eastern  Invitational  Tourna- 
ment   heUl     last     weekend 


Committee  Appointed 
For  Foreign  Students 

The  initial  steps  in  the  formulation  of  the  University*^  Inter 
national  Student  Program  were  taken  this  week  as  President 
Abram  L.  Sachar  announced  the  creation  of  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee for  the  Foreign  Student  Program. 

This  new  committee  will  consist  of:  Svend  Laursen,  Claude 
A.  S.  Vigee.  James  E.  Duffy.  Harry  Zohn,  I.  Milton  Sacks,  Denah 
Lida.  Raymond  Grew,  Frank  E. 


Manuel,  John  P.  Roche,  Thalia 
Howe.  Philip  J.  DriscoU,  Joseph 
F.  KaufTman.  Harold  Klein,  aiid  Ken 
neth  Levy.  The  committee  will  serve 
also  as  faculty  advisors  to  the  for- 
eit:n   studctit    i;roup, 

A  student  commiiiee  v^ill  be 
formed  to  meet  the  special  need> 
of  the  toreiiZn  students  during'  the 
course  ol   their  adju>tirient   to   Bran 

^.nv    ......     .c ^        deis     and     the     United     States.     This 

Sweepin«J     tlirou^h     the     prelimin-    -fd^odt.^  Scholarship  in  reverse"  pro- 
arifs    with    a    six    w(»n     and     h)»les>     npam  is  to  be  a  supplement  to.  rather 

than  a  substitute  for,  the  present  un- 
dergraduate enrollment,  with  the 
foreign  students  beins  admitted  in 
addition  to  the  usual  United  Stales 
admissions. 


a  six  w(»n 
record  the  debate  team.  Kobert 
Werlin  'OO  and  Kdward  Krieciman 
*59,  ueie  stopped  .iust  once  —  in 
the  finals  —  by  a  polished  Pennsyl- 
vania team  Not  t(»  be  outdone  by 
his  *\»uniors*\  Harvey  Pressman  ^H. 
the  tournaments  defendnm  extem- 
poraneous  speakini;  champioit  took 
second   place   in    that    field. 

Fi^htint*  their  way  lanioni:  38 
competint^  teams*  to  the  finals,  the 
debaters  toppled  such  hii;hly  touted 
competitors  as  Pennsylvania  rB" 
team*,  Barnard,  Navy.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine .\cademy.  Columbia,  and  Wes- 
kyan.      Individually,    Friedman    took 


In  tentative  plan>  on  this  prima- 
rilv  undergraduate  project,  a  pilot 
proup  comprised  of  about  thirty 
students  will  enter  the  university 
in  the  fall  of   1958. 

hi  a  sUitctneyit  to  TllK  Jl' STICK, 
Sdnjnrd  Frccdman,  Joel  Spiro, 
Darul  M.  Cohen,  and  Martin  Pc- 
reiz  coinmcntcd  on  the  prograw: 

"The    dramatic    announcement    of 


faculty  with  adequate  salaries.  We 
are  not  only  concerned  however, 
with  the  teachers  already  here.  Pos- 
sibly even  more  important  i^  the 
brinizinj^  of  other  men  of  scholarly 
attainment    to   Brandeis. 

•*VVe  believe  that  this  should  come 
before  any  new  projects  and  plan> 
upon  which  the  Iniversity  may  em- 
bark. We  hope  tiiat  at  least  part  of 
the  funds  originally  intended  for  the 
Foreign  Student  Proi^rams  will  be 
diverted  toward  increasing  facuhy 
salaries  on  all  levels  and  in  all 
fields  and  establishing  a  series  of 
endowed  professorships.  We  regret 
that  the  Iniversity  administration 
and  board  so  easily  approved  a  pro*- 
gram,  highly  ambitious,  while  it 
neglected    a    major   need.** 


Presidenf  Speaks 

President  Abram  L.  Sachar 
will  speak  at  the  second  student 
convocation  in  two  weeks.  With 
the  title  'The  Small  University 
in  the  Great  Society'',  his  ad- 
dress will  deal  vsith  the  general 
aspects  of  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  institutions  such  as  Bran- 
deis. Dr.  Sachar  will  discuss  the 
purposes  of  the  liberal  arts  col- 
lege and  the  problems  in  meet- 
ing those  purposes. 

The  convocation  vvill  take 
place  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall  on 
Tuesday.  Febi  uary  25.  at  11:45 
a.m.  It  is  the  first  thi^  semester 
in  the  series  sponsored  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil. Both  the  faculty  and  the 
student    body   are   invited. 


The    Council    felt    that    a    stricter 
fine  system,  enforceci  by  the  Student 
Board  of  Review,  would  alleviate  the 
problem   of   overdue  book>.   The    fol- 
lowing plan  was  adopted:  1)  Overdue 
Reserve     Books:      students     vvill     be 
charged   25c   for  the   first   half  lu>ur» 
25c    for    the    second    half    hour,    and 
25c    for    each    additional    hour.    Stu- 
dents withholding  reserve  books  for 
more    than    one    day    will    be   sent    to 
the    S.B.R.    for    furlh(«r    punishment; 
Over-due  Recalled  Books:  if  a  reealled 
book  is  not  returned  within  72  hours, 
the  S.B.R.  for  further  punishment;  2) 
tified.   a    letter   sc*nt    to   the   olTender, 
and     the    latter    charged    50c    a    day 
until   the    book    is    returned.    If  a   re- 
called   book    is    not    returned    within 
two     days,     the     offender     will     be 
brought    before    the   S.B.R.:   3»    Over, 
due    general    circulation    books:    Stu- 
dents will   be  charged  5c  a  day  until 
the    book    is    returned.    If    the    book 
is   not    returned   within   a    week,   the 
offender  will  be  sent  to  the  S.B.R. 

Council  moved  that  all  fines  col- 
lected by  the  S.B.R.  be  held  by  the 
Treasurer  until  Council  determines 
how    the  money  shall   be  spent. 

In  light  of  the  Administration's 
failure  to  provide  tables  for  the  pro- 
posed  study  hall  in  Mailman  Center, 
and  in  face  of  student  petition  pro- 
testing Student  Council's  resolution 
providing  for  a  study  hall  in  Mail- 
man Center,  Sanford  Freedman  asked 
Council  to  withdraw  its  proposal. 
Council  moved  to  suspend  its  original 
resolution  until  more  definite  action 
from  the   Administration. 

Peter  Ranis.  Chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cational Policies  Committee,  present- 
ed  a  report  on  the  Committee's  ac- 
Cotit'ntued  on  Page  Six 


Hi'Charlie  Presents  Musical 
Storrlng  Zonis,  Paula  Gordon 

Opening  on  Februarv  18.  at  8:30  p.m.,  •One  Million  to  One." 
this  years  Hi-Chaiiie  original  musical  comedy  starrmg  Muarl 
Zonls  and  Paula  Gordon,  will  run  until  February  22.  in  the 
Shell.  Tickets,  available  in  the  dining  halls,  are  free  to  stu- 
dents and  Si. 50  to  everyone  else.  .... 

This  vear,  for  the  first  time,  there  will  be  an  invited  premier 

performance     for    faculty    and 


three  fii^st  places  and  three  .s^'conds:  the    Brandeis    Foreign    Student    pro 

Werlin,     thn^e     firsts,     two     seconds,  gram    has    generated    much    interest 

and   one  fourth,  collectively  ranking  and   excitement  among  many,  if  not 

first   and   second   place    (mit    of   four  all,    of    the    Brandeis    students.    But 

Dlaees»  in   five  of  the  six  debater.  we   have   certain   reservations   about 

1       ^Ki^   :^    r^r^  this   program,  not  .so   much   because 

The   tacm   was  vulnerable   .n   pre-  ^        P     S  conducted. 

sentation     and    .d^->'ver.v     which    ac-  J^/J^^^^,;    ^^  ^^^  ^.^^J  ^,,.,..,„  ,, 

counted  for  theu-  <^«'".P^^^   Y'>   '^^^  conduct  such  a  project  at  this  time, 
point  scores:  of  a  possible  30i)  points, 

224    for    Werlin    and    228    for    Fried-        'Tn     a     University     with     limited 

man.    However,  top  notch  refutation,  funds,    priority    must    be    1,'iven    to 

analysis     and    rebuttal    carried    the  those   things  which  are   most  essen- 

team  into  the   finals.  tial    to    the    life    of    the    University. 

•  .      ,^.._     -.  ^     *•.        ♦^  -.  While  the  Foreign  Student  Program  . 

T«ke  12th  at  Northwestern  '^"**^  \ J^  experienced     aspirants 

«        >  *.*.«,  mav    add    much    to    the    lite    ot    me         '^ 

Also,      last      weekend.     eom^K-tn^  Sversitv,     in     our     opinion     other    teaching. 

against     93    teams  /-P^'-^-^-t-g  ^^  [hings  come  first.  -We  are  not  sure 
.schools    at    the    na  lonal    invitational  ^  difficulties    of    the 

Owen-Coon    Annual    Debate    Tourna-  ^^^^.^^^^^^^    j,,,,   ^,,„    ^uly    con- 


Staff,  taking  place  February  17. 
The  show,  having  the  largest 
cast  ever  in  a  Hi-Charlie  production, 
is  a  period  piece  set  in  England 
about    1912. 

Bob   Rosenblum    and    Alan    Fraser 

wrote  the  book,  an  adaptation  of  a 

Mark    Twain    short    story     Music    is 

-  ^  •'by    Bob   Rosenblum,    Michael    Cohen 

The  expansion  of  the  graduate  school  has  been  paralleled    and  Michael  Lsadore;  John  Haskell, 

by  a  noticeable  increase  in  number  of  graduate  student  teachers.    Linda  Ashton,  and  Judy  Mdan  wrote 

Graduate  students  are  teaching  and  assisting  in  more  courses   the  lyncs. 

than  ever  before  throughout  all  departments,  excluding  that  of    pelnsteln  Directs 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies.  ,      .         vi  •  ^       Some    of    last    vcar's    production 

The  faculty,  graduates,  and  undergraduates  alike  recognize   ^^^"^^^^^^^^^       3,   supervisors   to 
that    a    teaching    program    for 


Discussion: 

Graduate  Student  Teaching 
Subject  of  Faculty  Aualy 


ment     at     N'orthwesteni     University, 
Continued  on  lege  Four 


Justice  Advisors 

The  editorial  board  of  The 
Justice,  at  its  meeting  on  Mon- 
day, February  4,  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Arno  J.  May- 
er  and  Dr.  John  Van  Doren  as 
faculty  advisors  to  The  Justice. 
Dr.  Mayer  is  assistant  professor 
of  politics  and  Dr.  Van  Doren  is 
instructor  in  American  civiliza- 
tion. 

Martin  Pereti  was  re-elected 
Editorinchief  for  a  term  run- 
ning until  February,  1959. 


sidered*.  One  of  these  primary  needs 
is  adequate  salaries  for  the  faculty. 
We,  at  Brandeis,  spend  much  time 
patting  ourselves  on  the  back  be- 
cause the  faculty  is  well-paid.  But 
are  they?  Certainly  salaries  compare 
well  with  some  other  universities, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  their 
salaries  are  adequate  in  relation  to 
the  actual  needs  of  the  academic 
staff  and  of  the  University  to  at- 
tract additional  outstanding  teachers. 

'*If  Brandeis  is  really  to  be  in 
the  vanguard  of  American  universi- 
ties,   then    there    is    no    better    way 


to  achieve  thii  than  to  provide  its   possession  ol  a  degree  or  the  lack 


— -     -   -  of  it  is  not  always  an  accurate  meas-  this   year's    show:    Jay   Kobrin,   who 

graduate   students   is   a   respon-  urement   of   the   instructor's   compe-  had   been  costume  designer,  is  now 

Sibility   of   the    university.   With-  tence.  production   supervisor;    Harry   Brow- 

out   it,  there   is   no   opening   for  in-        Speaking  of  this  problem,  Dr.  John  ser,  previously  in  charge  of  sets,  is 

to     college  p    Roche,   chairman   of   the    Politics  technical    supervisor, 
aching.  Department    said,   "The    faculty   and  Other    members    of    the    cast    are 
When     well     integrated     with     the  administration  are,  of  course,  deeply  Lois    Zetter,    Judy    Milan.    Alan    Sie- 
rest    of    the    university,    a    graduate  concerned  with  maintaining  the  high-  gel,  Ira  Klineman.  Howard  .Schuman, 
school    can     perform    an    important  ^^^    j^vel    of    teaching    at    Brandeis.  Ken  Kaiserman,  Joel  Nisselson,  Bud- 
function  for  the  school.               *  The     students     can,     I     think,     rest  dy     Koppelman.     Mike     Fisher,    and 

•*A  college  that    is  just   an   urider-  assured    that   the    academic    authori-  Jenese  Gold.                        ^     .  ^    .u 

graduate  college  tends  to  settle  down  ties    will    continue    their    policy    of  Alan    Feinstein,    who    headed    the 

to    a    tranquil    urbanity,    it    doesn't  hiring  competent   teachers  -  and   I  recent  production  of  '  Auntie  Mame, 

provide   an    atmosphere    in    which   a  might  add  that  the  existence  or  non-  is    director.    Sets    were    designed   by 

lar-e  part  of  the  facultv  is  engaged,  existence     of     the     mystical     letters  Barbara   Miller  and  costumes  by  Jay 

semester    bv     vemester.    in    the    ad-  ph.D.     is    no    guarantee    of    compe-  Jasper.    Choreography    was   done    by 

vanced   work  that  provides  the  basis  tence."  ^enore    Friedland.   Lighting   was  ;de- 

of  elementarv    instruction."  said   Dr.        u  is  recognized,  however,  that  the  signed     by    Gene    Turritz,    technical 

J     V    Cunningham,  chairman   of   the  faculty   member   (as   opposed   to   the  director;   assisting   him   are  Dan  Fo 

English  and  American  Literature  de-  graduate     student^     with     his    years,  rer   and    Howard    Feibus.    Orchestra- 

partment.  experience  and  scope,  is  more  capa-  tions   are    by  ^^^J^^^.^^^"'   ^^;.  fj^ 

Ph.D.   candidates  elsewhere   and   the  placed. 


Continued  on  Page  Six 


riet  Kaufman  is  wardrobe  mistress* 
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Simon  Rawidowicz 
Memorial  Program 

A  program  in  memory  of  the  late 
Professor  Simon  Rawidowicz  was  pre- 
sented last  Sunday  evening  at  Slos- 
bcrg  Recital  Ilall. 

President  Abram  L.  Sarhar.  and 
faculty  members,  Claude  A.  S.  Vigee 
and  Nahum  Norbert  Glatzer  spoke  of 
this  former  Brandeis  professor's  life 
and  academic  achievements.  Miss 
Rose  Shcrwindt,  '57,  also  paid  tribute 
to  him.  Several  excerpts  from  a  can- 
tata dedicated  to  Dr.  Rawidowicz 
were  presented.  The  cantata  was 
written  by  Harold  Shapero  and  was 
based  on  Hebrew  poems  by  Jehuda 
Halevi  which  |iad  been  translated  into 
the  English  by  Dr.  Rawidowicz.  Al- 
fred    Nash     Patterson     directed    the 

chorus. 

Dr.  Rawidowicz  had  come  to  Bran 
deis  from  the  University  of  Leeds  in 
1951.  He  was  Professor  of  Hebrew 
Literature  and  Jewish  Philosophy  and 
vas  known  as  a  leading  authority  in 
these  fields.  When  he  passed  away 
in  1957  he  was  .serving  as  chairman 
of  the  Graduate  Committee  in  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies  and  of  the 
Department  of  Near  Elaslern  and  Ju- 
daic Studies. 


.Citiiioieiii: 


A  Forgotten  Sctiolat 


Bv  MARTY  PERETZ 


Letters 


the  Editor 


Letter  from  Exurhia 

^Editor's  Note:  The  foUoinytg  }eU 
ier  was  actuaUy  received  by  a  Bran- 
deis studeyit.  His  anonymity  has 
heen  maintained  to  protect  his  in- 
nocence.) 

m 

Dere  Son, 

1  ben  a'  thinkmg  and  a*  woryin 
sense  yur  paw  an  me  got  home  yisti- 
day  and  1  figgered  1  beter  taik  pen 
in  han  an  writ  ya  this  hear  leter.  If'n 
them  perfessers  is  a*  larnin  ya  how 
Jong  It  taiks  to  make  babees  this 
simister,  next  they'll  bee  a  larnin  ya 
how  to  maik  the  brats.  Naow  yur 
paw  an  me  ain't  gonna  alow  ya  to 
come  hoam  perganint.  So  you  just 
tell  yur  perfesser  we's  decent  law- 
abiden  citizuns  an  this  hear  ain't  no 
PayiunPlais.  You'd  bee  beeter  of 
larnin  how  to  youse  estrogencie  to 
taik  rinkels  out  of  yer  paws  shirts 
an  be  put  tin  the  sex  whoremoan.s  to 
gud  youse.  An  doan  put  no  stok  in 
that  thear  \dam  and  Eve  biznez.  The 
pur  apel  had  nuthin  to  do  with  it. 
An  ^.peekun  of  apuls  an  snakes,  how 
is  the  feller  whut  rums  with  ya?  No 
conekshun  with  the  snake,  just  the 
jiily  apul— ha   ha.  1  maid  a  funy. 

Well  I  gotta  feed  the  chikuns  an 
tlop  the  hawgs  naow.  An  yer  paws 
honi'iy  so  rU  slop  him  to. 

Doan  fergit  whut  I  tole  ya  on  page 
1  of  this  hear  leter.  Cloze  yer  cres 
when  the  perfesser  sez  bad  theengs. 
Yer  paw  objekted  ter  cutin  yer  long 
cerls  wen  ya  wuz  16  veers  oald  an 
we  doan  want  them  larnin  ya  nuthin 
whut  ain't  fit  ta  heer.  Se  bee  god 
dam  cereful  whut  ya  listun  to. 

yer  luvin  an  stil 
Inercent  maw 
writ  by  han 
dig  28 
P.S    Ime  gonna  umpty  the  feed  bag 
naow  an  maik  won  of  them  chamoose 
dreses.  I  jest  gotta  cut  a  hole  in  the 
top  an  thats  it. 

Dartmouth  College  Case 


interviewed  to  ascertain   whether  or 
not  they  were  "qualified." 

I  am  certainly  not  trying  to  imply 
that  those  selected  are  not  capable 
and  will  not  represent  the  Senior 
Class  as  well  as  any  group  but  I  do 
believe  that  a  representative  group 
should  have  included  at  least  one 
girl,  since  at  last  check  Brandeis  was 
still  a  coed  institution.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  presence  of  a  female 
member  of  the  party  would  not  par- 
ticularly limit  the  educational   scope 

of  the  trip. 

— Judy  Brecher 

Gen  FaI  Response 


Several  months  ago  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  group  of  seniors,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Bigclow,  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
Dartmouth  College  to  observe  their 
Great  Issues  course  which  is  similar 
in  structure  to  the  General  Education 
S  program  at  Brandeis.  Nothing  more 
was  heard  of  this  plan.  Recently  it 
has  come  to  light  that  four  boys  had 
been  **chosen"  to  go.  How  they  were 
selected  and  exactly  what  qualifica- 
tions they  had  which  made  them  the 
••proper"  seniors  to  take  the  trip  is 
completely  unknown  too  the  Senior 

Class. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  most 
democratic  way  of  choosing  the  stu- 
dents for  this  trip  could  have  in- 
cluded some  consultation  with  the 
Senior  Class  and  perhaps  a  general 
announcement  could  have  been  made 
10  that  those  students  who  were  in- 
terested in  going  might  have  been 


Edward  Friedman's  letter  in  the 
January  13  issue  of  The  Justice  cov- 
ers just  about  every  aspect  of  Gen- 
eral Education  S.  Indeed,  such  thor- 
oughness is  the  trademark  of  the 
academically  successful  Brandeis  stu- 
(l(.nt — or  of  the  academically  success- 
ful college  student  in  general.  The 
ability  to  wuiTc  with  the  many  sides 
of  a  complex  topic  is  a  prerequisite, 
so  to  speak,  for  gaining  an  A-\- 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  in 
one's  field  of  concentration. 

But  returning  to  Brandeis,  and  its 
ideals,  Mr.  Friedman  quotes  at  the 
end  of  his  letter  a  description  of  our 
campus  as  "an  environment  which 
may  cause  the  pursuit  of  learning  to 
issue  in  wisdom."  (Being  an  intui- 
tive, rather  than  a  thorough-type  stu- 
dent, I  will  merely  venture  a  guess 
that  these  are  the  words  of  our  cata- 
log.) 

".   .    .    the    pursuit    of   learning   to 
issue   in    wisdom."    For   three   years, 
Mr.  Friedman,  you  will  have  pursued 
learning  (thoroughly,  I  am  sure.)  You 
will  return  next  year,  I  presume,  to 
pursue    four-fifths,    or    so,    as    much 
learning   as  you   shall  have   pursued 
in   each   of   the   previous   years.    No 
faculty    or    administrative    body    at 
Brandeis,  nor  any  student   organiza- 
tion on  campus  will  have  the  ability 
to  cause  wisdom  to  issue  forth  from 
the  learning  which  you.  as  a  student 
have  pursued.   Amidst  the  knowledge 
which  you  and  your  classmates  shall 
have  acquired  as  you  face  your  senior 
year,  there  should  ideally  lie  an  em- 
bryonic  (I   hope)   philosophy    dealing 
with  such  things  as:   What  is  man's 
position    within    the    realm   of   exist- 
ence?    What    makes    progress?     His- 
tory?   What   is  the  role   of  the  indi- 
vidual in  all  this?   What  are  the  simi- 
larities,  as   well    as   the    differences, 
among  men  who  have  greatly  influ- 
enced   progress?     And    last    but    not 
least,  the  really  big  question.  What 
is  there  in  me  that  could  justify  my 
own  existence? 

Being  a  senior,  I  am  naturally  en- 
rolled in  the  course  entitled  'The  Pro- 
ductive Life."  And  being  one  of  many 
weary  seniors,  I  naturally  grumble 
at  having  to  chmb  out  of  my  deeply 
ingrained  exam-paper-exam-grade  rut 
to   scribble  something  "meaningful** 


about  a  great  scientist,  inspired  only 
by  a  two-hour  speech  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  inspiring.  So  I 
read  his  autobiography.  A  truly  re- 
markable man,  who  discovered  a 
happy  combination  in  his  fascination 
with  microbes  and  his  dedication  to 
mankind.    So  what? 

Ls  this,  to  you,  the  end  of  the  road? 
Yes,  perhaps  in  other  courses  this  is 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  to  a  factual 
or  analytical  treatment  of  a  scientist. 
But  my  Gen.  Ed.  paper  has  only  just 
begun.  It  starts  with  a  scientist  and 
develops  into  my  attempt  at  a  mean- 
ingful resolution  of  his  life  with  life 
in  general.  I,  being  a  small  part  of 
"life  in  general,"  am  a  part  of  this 
paper.  This  paper,  like  this  course, 
was  designed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
allowing  me,  as  a  Brandeis  student, 
to  resolve  in  a  meaningful  way  (it 
can  be  done)  the  loose  ends  of  a 
productive  life  into  my  own  emerg- 
ing philosophy  or  wisdom  (something 
which  cannot  be  memorized.) 

However  naive  this  may  sound, 
Brandeis  University  actually  exists 
for  the  benefit  of  us,  the  students 
who  study  here— not  for  the  great 
names  that  we  have  met  in  books  and 
in  person  during  our  four  years'  resi- 
dence. How  many  of  us  are  prepared, 
in  our  senior  year,  to  face  the  tre- 
mendous challenge  to  our  academic 
and  social  maturity  which  the  origi- 
nators of  General  Education  S  have 
dared  to  present  to  the  students  of 
Brandeis  University?  And  how  many 
of  the  current  senior  class  are  gener- 
ous enough  to  bear  the  additional 
burden  of  paper-writing  in  order 
that  our  response   to  this  challenge 

may  be  evaluated? 

— Senior 


Censures  Council 

The  actions  of  the   Student  Coun- 
cil  in    relation    to    their   decision    to 
lose    Mailman    Hall    as    a    recreation 
center  after  4:30  p.m.  each  day  for 
space  for  Brandeis  students,  at  least 
until    after    final    exams,    moves    me 
to     question     the     entire     need     for 
such   a  student  council  at   Brandeis. 
I   have   obviously   been   laboring   un- 
der   the    incorrect    assumption    that 
Council     exists    for    the    benefit    of 
the    interests    of    the    student    body; 
that   Council   representatives   elected 
by   the   students   would   endeavor   to 
represent    the    desires    of    the    stu- 
dents;   and    that    Council    would    be 
generally  .sympathetic  to  the  will  of 
the  members  of  the  Student  Union. 
Quite    simply,    this    does    not    seem 
to  be  the  case. 

At  a  Council  meeting  held  Janu- 
ary 13,  a  petition  signed  by  the 
necessary  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
student  body  called  for  a  referen- 
dum to  re-examine  the  aforemen- 
tioned Council  motion  concerning 
Mailman.  A  majority  of  the  signees 
were  either  Ridgewood  residents  or 
Comtimiicd  m  Page 


After  Thorstein  Veblen  died  in  August  of  1925.  in  Pala  Alto,  California, 
his  friends  found  among  collected  papers  a  scrawU^d  note  instructmg  that 
no  tombstone,  slab,  epitaph,  effigy,  Ublet,  inscription  or  monument  of  any 
name  or  nature,  be  set  up  to  my  memory  or  name  in  any  place  or  at  any 
time  that  no  obituary,  memorial,  portrait  or  biography  of  me.  nor  any 
letters  written  to  or  by  me  be  printed  or  published,  or  in  any  way  repro- 
duced copied  or  circulated."  This  past  year  marked  the  centennial  of 
Veblen's  birth;  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  ihe  event  was  forgotten 
not  out  of  reverence  for  the  wishes  of  the  deceased  but  because  the  forces 
of  the  status  quo  found  in  his  eleven  volumes  and  numerous  shorter  stud, 
ies  a  lifetime  of  work  half  a  century  old,  yet  devastaUngly  sahent  to  the 

contemporary  social  situation.  ,,  ,      ,   ^       c        t 

Veblen  has  not  been  entirely  neglected.  The  New  School  for  f^octal 
Research,  of  tchich  he  u^as  a  founder  and  where  he  spent  some  of  }us  last 
years  as  a  highly  unpopular  instructor,  and  Cornell  Vniversuy,  whn^h  in 
VJ23  refused  him  a  job,  quietly  arranged  a  series  of  symposia  to  assess  the 
contributions  of  this  remarkable  social  theorist  aud  economic  thinker.  At 
the  -ld>crcir  University  of  Chicago,  from  which  he  had  been  fired  bcaiuse 
of  an  iinair  with  ANOTHER  woman,  the  advuntstration  turr,ed  down  a 
student  request  to  mark  the  anniversary.  The  other  schools  where  ht 
studied  and  taught  —  and,  for  the  most  part,  from  which  he  was  tired 
(those  were  the  years  when  rebellious  spirits  hke  Ludwig  Lewisohu  ot 
Ohio  State,  Charles  Beard  at  Columbia,  and  Vemou  Parrivgtnn  at  Ohhi^ 
homa  couldn't  be  tolerated) —  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  Carlton,  Missouri,  (iml 
Stah^ord  similarly  avoided  the  observance. 

For  Veblen,  the  pattern  would  not  have  been  surprising.  He  lived 
always  at  the  margin  of  his  society  and  at  the  periphery  even  of  the  par- 
ticular  University  that  happened  to  be  tolerating  bim  at  the  time.  A-  in 
life,  so  for  him  in  death  .  .  .  still  a  stranger,  very  much  like  the  archeiype 
of  his  brilliant  essay,  "The  Intellectual  Pre-eminence  of  Jews,"  a  supremely 
alienated  man. 

"\  eWen,"  Dos  Passos  wrote, 

-asked  too  many  questions,  suffered  from  a  constitutional  Inability  to 

say  yes. 

"Socrates    asked   questions,    drank   down    the    bitter    drink   one    night 

when  the  first  cock  crowed 

"but  Veblen 

••drank  it  in  little  sips  through  a  long  life  in  the  stuffiness  of  class- 
rooms, the  dust  of  libraries,  the  staleness  of  cheap  flats  such  as  poor  in- 
structors could  afford.  He  fought  the  boys  all  right,  pedantry,  routine, 
timeservers  at  office  desks,  trustees,  college  presidents,  the  plump  flunkies 
of  the  ruling  businessmen,  all  the  good  jobs  kept  for  yesmen,  never  enough 
money,   ever   broadening   hope   thwarted.     Veblen   drank   the    biiter   drink 

all   right." 

The  son  of  Norwegian  imynigrants,  the  eccentne  professor  who  yuer- 
cilessly  attacked  the  sacred  cows  of  the  society  stdl  remains,  howerer.  a 
.subject  of  our  classrooms  and  occasional  scholarly  relumes.  The  work  oj 
Jarties  Harvey  Robinson  and  Wesley  Mitchell,  of  Almn  Johnson  and  Mqm 
Lerner,  of  Isador  Lubin  and  Rexford  Tugwell  reveal  the  imprint  of  hfs 
influence.  Some  of  his  better  known  books  (THE  THEORY  OF  THE 
LEISURE  CLASS,  THE  INSTINCT  OF  WORKMANSHIP,  THE  HIGHER 
LEARNING  IN  AMERICA)  continue  to  bear  a  startling  relevance  to  the 
pathology  of  modern  American  life.  The  ordeal  of  plowing  through  the 
polysyllabic  expositions  alivays  ends  in  the  sattsfaction  of  having  d'scov- 
ered  new  insights  —  and  meaningful  ones. 

In  addition,  what  little  there  has  been  done  on  Veblen,  it  happen-,  is 
of  particular  excellence.  The  classic  work  is  still  Juhus  Dorfman's  Thor- 
stein  Veblen  and  His  America,  but  there  are  outstanding  briefer  studies. 
Several  of  Lerner's  essays  appear  as  the  introduction  to  the  Portable  Veb- 
len (now  being  published  as  a  paper-back)  and  m  Ideas  Arc  Weapons.  A 
similarly  sympathetic  study  is  by  the  British  economist,  Jolin  A.  Hobson's 
Veblen.  On  the  other  hand,  David  Riesmans  Thorstein  Veblen  is  a  critical 
but  judicious  study,  of  interest  as  a  contrast  to  the  recent  hatchet  job  by 
Louis  Hacker.  For  us.  in  the  university  community,  however,  Bernard 
Rosenberg's  The  Values  of  Veblen  commands  unique  attention, 

Rosenberg's  approach  is  a  fresh  one.  The  core  and  primary  source  of 
his  discussion  is  Veblen's  The  Higher  Learning  in  America:  A  Memoran- 
dum on  the  Conduct  of  Universities  by  Businessmen.  (He  originally  planned 
to  sub-title  it  'A  Study  in  Total  Depravity  !")  Jn  IhJS  latter  jook,  the  Veb- 
len that  appears  has  a  different  emphasis  than  the  figure  that  emerges  in 
the  leisure  class  analysis,  but  the  scrupulous  honesty,  the  unintimidated 
mind  still  remain.  He  is  a  "technical  determinist,"  but  not  a  Marxist;  he 
employs  the  Darwinian  science  even  as  he  unequivocably  rejects  the  Hege- 
lian metaphysic.  His  faith  in  the  engineer  as  the  architect  of  a  new  order 
has  waned  and  he  is  more  than  ever  a  searching  Utopian. 

But  one  cannot  deny  him  his  dreaming  and  there  is  little  need  to  raise 
contentions  with  occasionally  disagreeable  sentiments,  for  the  objective 
descriptions  are  brutally  honest  and  his  conceptions  of  what  the  higher 
learning  should  be  are  now  in  dire  need  of  affirmation,  Somehoxv,  the 
situutwn  demands  a  primary  analysis;  program  must  come  later. 

Veblen  understood  that  American  higher  education  was  merely  a  rep- 
resentative institution  of  the  broader  culture,  but  he  saw  that  the  goals 
of  scholarly  endeavor  were  basically  incompatible  with  acquiescence  to 
the  values  of  the  acquisitive  society.  The  governing  boards,  originally 
controlled  by  ministers,  now  is  a  domain  of  businessmen  and  politicians. 
The  presidents  of  the  university  bureaucracies  arc  actually  captains  of 
erudition,  modelled  on  captains  of  industry. 

It  may  be  asked  why  one  seeks  to  resurrect  the  ghost  of  a  book  fifty 
years  old.  The  Sputnik  hysteria  would  seem  to  be  one  reason,  save  that 
the  Veblenian  thesis  could  not  be  manipulated  into  Defense  Department 
aspiration.  The  Higher  Learning  is  raised  here,  then,  not  so  much  out  of 
a  feeling  that  everything  Veblen  wrote  has  a  relation  to  Brandeis,  but  be- 
cause there  are  some  points  of  connection  which  taken  in  total  indicate 
that  what  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  is  re-evaluation,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  dialogue  on  what  are  the  ideals  that  motivate  our  existence  as 
an  institution. 

Coyisider,  for  example,  Veblen**  description  of  a  university  rmth  on 
expansive  and  an  expensive  athletic  program,  even  as  its  "library  is  in  a 
shameful  state  of  neglect/'  with  an  athletic  staff  ^'vested  tcith  highest 
academic  rank  and  conceded  the  highest  scholastic  honours,  unth  comynen' 
surate  salary.''  He  saw  in  the  university's  striving  far  "reputable  n<h 
toriety*'  a  repudiation  of  disinterested  scholarship  m  favor  of  commer- 
cialism. He  understood  the  dangers  in  the  tendency  for  automatic  growth 
in  undergraduate  bodies  and  the  "wasteful,  ornate  .  .  .  edifices,  a  compe- 
tent expression  of  the  cultural  hopes  and  aspirations'*  of  the  business 
world.  Genteel  dissipation,  standardized  erudition,  he  wrote,  appear  te 
be  gaining  ground  among  the  large^  universities;  and  needless  to  say,  U 
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From  a  DouWe  Heritage 


New  Era  Seen  in  Robert  Lowell's 
Recently  Published  Poetic  Works 

t  _    -  •  ,,        -L-  u ^^r.^  \t>  fVi^  TVinfAr  iQ<siip  of  Partisan  Re- 


The  five  new  poems  of  Robert  Lowell,  which  appear  in  the  Winter  ''f^^ ^l^^'^f^^  ^^' 
xne  uvc  new  i^  Americas  most  talented   poets.   The   new- 

view,   mark  a   new   phase   ^"    ^^e   w^f   °  .^^J^f^^^^^ 

poems  show  a  tendency  ^^.^^ //°"^.^^\'„'|^^;ttSv  of  form  as  ever  before,  though  often  it  is 
is  evident  at  least  as  niuch  disciplme  and  "^^^///^  °;  ^  j^  ^^  j^  ^^an  the  earlier  work,  they 
well  hidden.    Though  these  poems  seem  to  i^ar  more ^^^^^^  occasional    broken    lines 

On  the  other  hand,  mere  is  xne  vision  ui  ».c  v>v,»...  .c^....„ ^^e  tightlv  knit,  written  for  the  most  part  in  iambic    pemameter, 

post  World  War  I  realization  that  the  bottom  had  dropped  ou^   placed  between  to  heighten  the 
of  something.  The  two  elements     ■      .     ^  faithful  to  both  the  tradi-   effect  of  the  whole.  End  rhymes 


Robert  Graves  is  a  man  with  a  double  heritage.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  the  world  of  order:  the  nineteenth  century 
world  of  his  boyhood  It  is  from  this  world  that  he  learned  the 
traditional  forms,  meters,  myths  and  images  of  English  poetry. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  vision  of  the  world  capsized   the 


post  World  War  I  reahzat.on  tnat  me  oouom  nau  u.»hhv^^>^  ^^^^^^  between  to  neignxen  me  Schwartz." 

of  something.  The  two  elements  — [T^TT^ITR^Iinrboth  the  tradi-  effect  of  the  whole.  End  rhymes  ;-f^- „  J^;,"X,t    StVm'  a7d     ^e    Poem    begins    as    a    nostatg.c 

reveal    themselves    in   different  tion  and  his  own  vision.  are    used    continually,    but    to  is     Memories   «  ,•  k  „l       .^   .h»    «n^f     na«i 

asoects  of  his  poetry  The    poems    he    read    at    Brandeis  such  success  that  they  seem  hardl.v  Lepke. '  glimpse   back    int«    the    poet.    past. 

Taves  U  a  tradO.:Un  respect  J  WeSnesda.v  were  amona  h.s  most  to    be    rhymes    at    a„,    and.    while  ^^  "^/^^^-^Z ,  y:;  J^/X^g    and  ends  with   regret   for  the  pre. 

io  meter,  structure.  ima,.n.s,ic  think,  recent.    They    are    good    poems,   bu,  overlooked  by  the  eye.  .re  retained  ^h;;j,;„^,    •„';";;,:  wording' is  com-    ent.  There  is  little  point  m  quoting 

i«g   and   using   the   full    meaning   of  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  read  by    the    ear.    When    the    rhjnies    do  ««^Me  ^^^.^^^    ^.^^^    .^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^.. 

I'd"  He  doe's  not  exper.ment  with  .ome  of  his  older  and  better  .ork_  »>-«-«    »P->'/„P';;;;"»,„H„^^:  The    subject    matter    is    prosaic,   but    poem,    for    i<    must    be    read    as    . 

th.  avant  garde.  H.s  concern  is  with  His    f -«^-'--;,. --^'^/^^^^^rhu  ^It'ral    th       e  d^^c anno,   help  be  the  emotions  are  not.  In  this  poem.    ^,„„    j„   ,,,,,   ,^,,    ,,,   effect    be 

the  integrity  of  each  poem,  not  with  him   as   a   man   with   a   sense   oi   nu  natural,   ine   reaaer ^         f  ^^^^    ^^^    ^.^^  ^   ^^^.^    apparently 


be-inning    a    new    tradition.    He    has    nior.    an     understanding    of    poetry. 
1    .trong    feehng    that    poetiy    is    a    and  an  insight  into  the  world  he  hves 


••••^;* 


Man  and  Wife,-  again  apparently 
.somewhat  autobiographical,  there 
are  the  lines.  "At  last  the  trees  are 
green  on  Marlborough  Street,  /  blos- 
soms on  our  magnolia  ignite  the 
morning  with  their  murderous  five 
days'  white—  '  all  night  I've  held 
your  hand,  as  if  you  had  a  fourth 
time  faced  the  kingdom  of  the 
mad—."  The  poem  concludes  with 
a  lament  for  the  lost  magic  of  mar- 
raige,^  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  stale 
of  affairs  now  existing  for  the  pro- 
tagonist and  his  wife:  -your  old- 
fashioned  tirade—  loving,  rapid, 
but     rather     integral     part>    of     the    merciless—     breaks  like  the  .MlanHc 

Ocean   on  my    head." 

The  third   of   the    group   of 


ing   amazed   and    impressed. 

This  group  of  poems  at  last  show 
an  iambic  pentameter  meter  used 
in  a  successful,  conversational  style. 
The  prosaic  use  of  this  meter  most 
closely  associated  with  "pure"  poe- 
try is  in  itself  enough  to  commend 
the  poems  to  the  reader;  it  is  no 
small  feat  to  have  accomplished  this. 
a  task  which  has  halted  m:«iy  oi 
the  finest  poets  of  the  twentieth 
century,  including  T.  S.  Eliot.  So 
successful  is  the  rhythm  that  the 
rhvmed    endings    are    not     addition.s 


Robert  Graves  with  students 


ci:ift  uhich  must  be  learned  by 
*iud>ing  the  tools  of  the  tradition. 
Being  a  poet  is  a  committment,  not 

t   pasttime. 

Contemporary,  But  Mot  Modern 

Although  he  belongs  to  no  mod- 
ernistic  school  of  poetry,  he  is  very 
much  a  contemporary  poet.  A  great 
deal  of  hi^  poetry  is  pervaded  by  the 
ni-hlmare  vision  of  a  reality  which 
i«»  so  terrifying  that  it  becomes  un- 
real. There  is  often  the  sense  of 
ju>i  coming  upon  a  terror  which  is 
too  real  to  be  seen.  Instead  it  is 
revealed  in  myth.  under>tatement, 
metaphor  or  humor  wi(h  an  edge 
tK*neath  it.  His  poem>  are  often  of 
places  jmposMbly  correct  or  vividly 
grotesque.  He  faces  the  terror  of 
the  world   by  regarding  u  obliquely, 


in    Tt   also  revealed  a  poet   painfully 
aware  of  his  aging. 

Craves'    poetry    will    la!>t.    It    will 


convei>ation   itself. 

The  >ubject  matter  of  the  poems 
is  highly  personal,  and  to  some  ex- 
toot  autubioJiraphical.  Some  refer 
ences  and  allusions  in  the  iK)ems  are 
diHicult  to  understand,  and  probably 
totally  comprehensible  only  to  the 
poet  himselt;  but  despite  this  fail- 
ing, there  is  enough  substance  in 
them  so  that  they  statid  on  their 
own  two  feet  despite  the  ambigui- 
ties.  In   the  first  of   the  five  poems. 

des- 


realized     and     appreciated     by     the 
reader.  The  rhymes  are  magnificent 
in    their    unexpectedness,    yet    com- 
pletely  natural    —   nothing   short   of 
a     great     feat     in     modern     times. 
The    poet    takes    care    to    keep    the 
poem    from    becoming    enme.shed    in 
its    own    imagery.    While    this    i>oem 
has,    perhaps,    more    personal    refer, 
ences  than    the   others,   they   are    re- 
latively   unim[>ortant    to    the    under- 
standing   of   this    |K>em,   and.    if   one 
does    not    know    the    particular    inci- 
dent   to    which    the    poet    relt'r>.    at 
least     ho    understands    the    symbolic 
nature  of   the   incidents.  This   under- 
standing     unfortunately      does      not 
ah'-difs     take     plaee     with     the     otheP 
four.    The    reader    is    unable    to    for- 


there    is   a    remarkably    moving 

^         .  .         »u  cription  of  a  convict  awaiting  death 

la.t     because    it    has    integrity,    the  .^   ^^^  electric  chair:   "Flabby,  bald. 

newness  within  an  old  tradition  and  lo^otomized,  /  he  drifted   in  a  sheep- 

a  genuine  sense  of  what  is  a   poem.  ]sh    calm,     whei;e    no    agonizing    re- 

AM  three  are  hard  to  come  by  today  appraisal     jarred    his    concentration  ,    i^       *      r.^..      .t    ic    a 

in    poetrv.  on  the  electric  chair-     hanging  like    more    than    holds    its    own      K    is    • 

-Eden  Force  an  oasis   in   his  air    of   lost    connec    minor    masterpiece    of    poetic    writ- 


poems 
•v  most  akin  to  the  former  style  of 
Lowell's  work.  The  con.sidered.  un- 
derstatement, quiet  imagery,  and 
sustained  unity  of  mood  all  blend  to 
make  this   a   lirst-class   poem    in   any 

case.    Such    lines    as    these  in     the  loneliness   whicti 

poem.  "Skunk    Hour."   are   very    fine    -^^   me    if        g 

poetrv:  "Only  skunks,  that  search  '  is  described  m  the  closing  lines  ot 
in  the  moonlight  for  a  bite  to  eat.'  the  poem;  the  cold  morning,  literal 
They  march  on  their  soles  up  main  ^^^  symbolic,  after  the  life-filled 
street:  '  White     stripes,     moonstruck    ^.^j^^.      uyj^^      Charles     River      was 

#vp«;*   red    fire     under   the    chalk-dry        ^  ,        .  ..^     i-   u* 

eyes     reo    nre     ui.  t^  -^-...-i^n  turning     silver.     In     the     ebb-/ light 

and    spar    spire    of    the    Trinitarian  i  &  .       ^     ,       . 

Church."  of   morning,   we   stuck    the   duck    -$ 

Of   the   five   poems,   the   fourth   is.  web     foot,  like  a  candle,  in  a  quart 

everything     considered,     the     finest,  ^f   g^^   ^^e'd   killed." 
By  every  poetic  standard   this   poem 


Horace  Kallen  at  Gen  Ed:  Explains 
Pluralism,  Humanism,  Secularism 


Speaking   at    General    Education   S    not    the    totality    of    human    realit.v 


thiough 


a    medium   of   metaphor   or  Thur>da.v     nisht.     Professor    Horace    Men.   m 

ca^uafnoss   of  d.ction    *huh   the  ma-  Kallen.  .American  philosopher,  educa- 

;        1   hrl  ..s  tor.  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

it  mu-V  is  not  a  beni.n  one.  but  New    -School    of    Social    Re^arch    in 

a    fearinsp.r.ng    white    goddess    lor  Ne«  York,  delincd  ph.losophy  s.mply 

.horn    he    claims    historical    antece.  as    a  group  of  beliefs,  a  work.ng  and 

dent,   throughout    poetry.   The   real-  f.shtm^   fa.th  .  .  .on   wluch  a  man 

r.v  of  the  muse  is  less  important  than  bet.    h>^    hfe'   Each    man    mu>,    find 

hmi>elf  a    faith,  and    be   commil- 


understanding  the  interde- 
pendent relationship  of  all  men,  and 
his  part  within  the  great  scheme, 
gives  totality  to  his  existence,  "you 
do  not  live  in  one  room,  but  in  a 
whole  house." 

Though     man     .should     realize    the 


hi>  concept  of  her:  in  her  presence 
there  is  'the  experience  of  mixed 
eKaltation  and  horror"  The  poet's 
dul\  is  te  celebrate  her  In  a  sense 
thi-  celebration  is  the  exaltation  and 
honor  of  facing  the  world  The  ter- 
ror, and  at  the  same  time,  attrac- 
tion  for  the  thing  that  inspires  his 
poetry,  gives  it  the  tendon  and  en- 
er^v  which  makes  it  breathe. 
Rightness   of   the   Word 

In    his    description    or    statements 

there    is 


alwavs   a   stres>  laid   on   the 


for 

led  to  It. 

Without  a  philosophic  faith,  which 
for  the  man  in  society  enlaiU  a  re- 
alization of  the  independent  signid- 
eanee  of  the  productive  w<»rkers. 
there  will  exist  a  sharp  distinction 
bete  ween  the  working  hours,  con- 
ceived of  as  non  pleasurable,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  considered, 
pleasurable.  The  day-life"  and  the 
"nmht-life",   as   Kallen    terms   it. 

T^ie  day-life  and  the  night  life  are 


importance   of  considering   humanity 


estration",  in  which  the  individual 
retains  his  unique  character.  The 
universe  is  a  pluralistic  complex. 
The  problem  is  to  turn  that  diversity 
into  a  creative  order  which  leaves 
man  with  freedom  of  variety  and 
change,  insuring  the  security  of  dif- 
ferences. 
On  this  basis  Kallen  is  a  secuiari.st. 


ruhtness    of    the    word    for    the    con-    arbitrary   distinctions   made   by 


text.  He  will  <ometime<  draw  care- 
ful distinctions  between  similar 
v^ord>.  An  example  of  thi>  is  a  poem 
which  he  read  last  Wednesday  eve- 
ning:. "The  Naked  and  the  Nude." 
The  ditTcrcntiation  between  the  two 
terms  is  not  hi^  own 
teri>tic  of  him  that  he  >hould  use 
U  in  a  poem.  He  always  tries  to  be 
accurate   in   his    usage.    It   i^  his   pas- 


unable   a>   he   is  to   perceive   the    im 
portance  of  hi^  working  function   as 
a    component    of   the    interdependent 
framework    of    society.   If    men    were 
able    to    appreciate    their    productive 

^^^_^ _     importance  and  the  integral   relation 

but  it  is  charac-     of  themselves  with  all  men.  the  arbi- 


Dining  Hulls 

Mr.  Norman  Grimm,  steward  of 
the  University  dining  halts,  has 
requested  THE  JUSTICE  to  in 
form  the  student  body  that  his 
office  would  appreciate  any  sug- 
gestions about  dietary  and  pro- 
cedural improvements  that  are 
felt  necessary.  He  indicated  that 
any  reasonable  ideas  would  be 
duly  considered  by  ttie  kitchen 
staff. 


In    the    last    poem,    the    most    re- 
markable   aspect    is    again    the    vital 
use   of    rhyme.   The    rhymes    fall   na- 
turally    but     powerfully     in     iambic 
pentameter  lines  —  the  entire  poem 
is  done,   remarkably   enough,   in   he- 
roic  couplets,   but    they    interest   the 
reader  naturally,  and   are   not  at  all 
contrived    in    effect.    In    fact,    upon 
first   reading,  the   impression   gained 
is  one  of  a  free  verse  poem,  so  suc- 
cessfully   has    the    poet    dwelt    with 
the   problems  of  rhyme  and   rhythm 
in  the  poem.   To  Speak  of  Woe  that 
is      in      Marriage."     Presenting     the 
thoughts    and    musings    of    a    house- 
wife  in  bed,  awaiting   the   return   of 
her  husband,  the  poem  is  the  other- 
half  of  the  story  in  the  second  poem, 
"Man   and   Wife."  There   is   high   hu- 
mor   in    this    poem,    as    well    as    the 
feeling  of  an  important   emotion,  a^ 
typified  in  such  lines  as.  "My  hopped^ 
lip     husband     drops     his     home     dis- 
putes,   and  hits  the  streets  to  cruise 
for  prostitutes,"  and   the  concluding 
lines    of    the    poem:     'Gored    by    the 
climacteric     of     his     want    he     stall> 
above    me    like   an   elephant."   While 
the    humor   shows    through    in    the«*e 
lines,   the    poem    must    be    read    as    a 
whole    to    understand    the    complete 
emotion    involved. 

These    then    are    five    poem>    in    a 
new    style    by    Robert    Ix)well.    Writ- 
ten    in     highly     colloquial    language, 
vet   in  strict  meter  and   rhyme,  they 
offer  much  of  value  both  to  the  read- 
er and  to  the  poets  dissatisfied  with 
current  trends  in  poetry.  While  I  da 
not  think  any  of  the   five  is  by  any 
means  a  great  pieec  of  work,  it  doer 
seem  that  there  is  evidence  here  to 
justify    the    prediction    that    perhaps 
Robert    Lowell    has    found    a    mean} 
to    give    new    life    to    poetry    while 
still  writing  poetry.  Whether  or  not 
other    poets    could    successfully    imi- 
tate   these    devices    is    questionable; 
atrXft'ocXSa      Tn  tn^.rd^ai.SoA^ty  however Tsn^t    t.nhampered  indn. dual  expression  of    .^ey    well    may   come   fron.    I^well', 
attached     to    o</i^Pa;'°  ^^stract    froM    the    individual;    one's    religions,  a  secular  outside  party  has    personality    and   highly    original    tat 

'     iction  is  to  say  ves  or  no  to  it.         a    duty    to-maintain    the    so    slated    pnt  as  a  poet.  But   these  poems  ar« 

,.   .,    „    y,.    ideals,   he   said.   In   our  country   this    j^    ^e    studied    and    read    with    car« 

All    things    have  /P^<^''''''>-      "^    j,  provided   for  in  the   Constitution,    ^y  all  those  interested  in  new  trend. 

said.    In    h.s    contact    with    W.ll.ani    ^^^  ^^  protection  of  all  Individ-    $„  ,,1    and  there  is  reason  to  believ. 

James.    Kallen    came   to    realize   the  .^.^^   .^  ^^.^  ^^  j^^„^^,^  p^,,^^^  ^^^^  ^^_^^^^^  ^,.,j  ^^^^  ^^^^  , 

folly  of  attemptmg  to  merge  all  into      j,^    f.^^^^^^  j,  ^-hat  Kallen  would    ,uue    more    optimistic    about    art* 

one.  Individuality  must  be  preserved    »"  • 

and     relations     between     individuals    "bet  h.s  hfe  on.   ,  future. 


man 


trarv  distinction  of  day-life  and 
night-life,  work  and  pleasure,  would 
eea>e  to  exist. 

For  a  full,  productive,  meaningful 
life  thi>  dualism  of  work  and  plea- 
sure must  be  dissolved.  To  conceive 
of  life  in  terms  of  Kallens  philo- 
sophic faith,  meaning  and  significance 

muNt     b( 

production.   We   no   longer    find    our 

selves   '*in    a    schizophrenic    economy 

of   earning   and   spending,   making   a 

dualism  .  .  .  fundamental  in  our  con- 

sciousness." 

According  to  Kallen.  the  very  con- 
struct  of  our  society  makes  depart- 
mentalized   division    necessary.    But 


Horace  Kallen  at  Gen  Ed  Sr 

as  a  totality,  he  is  still  irreduceably    To   be>t    insure   mutual    respect   and 

[dividual.  Society  however  is  i 

act    from    the    individual;    on 
function  is  to  say  yes  or  no  to  it. 


this  division  is  a  "social  convenience'    established  a*  a  harmony,  an  *  orch 


Ira  Rosenberg 


—Lyman  Andrews, 


1   i   } 
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Artistry,  Dramatic  Excellence  Sculpture  txhib 


Program 


Mark  Cliazin  Dance 

Jhe  ^ne    ntirati^^^  of  all  the  elements  which  go    into  creating  good  theatre.     In  this  concert  the 
•^Jh  inVn^^^^^^^^                costumes   were   integral   and  consistent  parts  of  the  dance  numbers,  rather 
than  bemTl^^      minute  appendages.     The  entire  performance  evidenced  conscientious   central- 
ized planning  and  direction,  and  was  a  credit  to  Miss  Chazm. ___« 

The  largest  work  of  the  eve- 


nin££  was  a  ballet  for  nine  danc-    Wedding   Guests,   were   exceUent    in 
ers     based     on     Garcia     Lorca's    caplurin,'      the     Spanish     ehanu-ter. 


tra^^edv,  ••Bl(»od  VVedviin^."  This  was 
a  lar^e  undertaking  but  Mi^s  C'ha/in 
succeedi'd  in  capturing  the  quality 
of  korca's  poetry  within  the  danee 
idiom  hy  creating  symbolic  move 
menl  themes  which  carried  the  plot 
of  the  play.  She  retained  only  the 
necessary  characters  and  ,ua\e  to 
each  of  them  identif\inu  theme, 
creating  expressive  scenes  which  not 
only  carried  the  narraticm,  but  also 
created  the  quality  of  the  poetry,  in 

movement. 

The  music  for  the  dance,  composed 
by  Simon  Sar^'on.  was  not  only  a 
good  ballet  score,  but  deserves  praise 
as  a  musical  composition  on  its  own. 
Mr.  Sar^'on  managed  to  capture  both 
the  breath  of  Spanish  grandeur 
and    lurking   tragedy.   Vet    the   music 


zin>.  The  vk)lence  and  beauty  of 
Iheir  love  was  cauiiht  in  some  ex- 
However  the  Bride's  frock  .seemed  citing  lifts.  Striking  also  wa^  the 
incongruous  in  the  ballet.  Jasper's  trio  danced  between  the  lovers  and 
costume  for  the  moon  was  oiitstand-  the  Moon  (Diane  Solomon*.  Here 
ing   —    a    conveved    the    power    and     Miss   Chazin   succeeded   in    capturing 

the  tensions  between  the  fate-con- 
trolling moon  and  the  desperate 
human  lovers.  But  the  greatest  mo- 
ment  of  the  entire  dance  was  the 
closing.  At  this  time  the  Mother 
(Judith     Zimmoni      and     the     Bride 


Opens  This  Evening 

WALTHAM.  Masc.  _  Brandeis  University,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Peridot  Gallery.  New  York  City,  will  present  an  exhibi- 
Uon  of  -sculpture,  drawings,  and  prints  by  Peter  Gnppe  open  ng 
tonight.  Feb.  10,  at  the  Slosberg  Gallery  on  campus.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  continue  until  March  8.  „        j  •     t.      ;« 

Mr.  Grippe,  a  member  of  the  art  faculty  at  Brandeis,  has  in 

recent   years  worked   with   the 

lost  wax  process  of  bronze  cast-    Brandois    Vniver.s.ty    Creat.^^    Arts 
'^  -  -^  _       K.,.^^A.     r\rt\(frum      HP     mainiains    a 


supreme    being   of   this    supernatural 
ti^ure. 

The  ballet  as  a  choreographic  com- 
position was  not  always  consistent. 
In  scenes  where  the  entire  group 
was  utilized,  the  movement,  plot  and 

quality     lost     their     former     clarity,    were  left   alone  to  mourn  their  loss 
Vet    this  depreciation  of  dance  qual-    es  and   to    forgive   and   console   each 
ily  may  have  been  a  problem  of  per- 
formance.   Because    of    the    extreme 


ing,  borrowing  from  Baroque, 
(Gothic.  Romanesque,  Celtic,  and  early 
Christian  sources  for  his  stylistic  ap- 
proach to  subjects  in  mythology  and 
classic  literature.  Among  the  24 
bronzes  in  his  sculpture  exhibit  are 
several  works  completed  in  recent 
vears    on    themes    from    Dante's    In- 

ferno. 

The  sculptor  exhibited  his  bronzes 
in  the  Peridot  Galleries  last  fall.  The 
Brandeis  exhibit   will  include  all  the 


Awards  program.  He  maintains  a 
studio  on  the  University  campus. 
Born  in  ButTalo,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Grippe 
received  his  early  art  training  at 
Albright  Art  School  and  the  Art 
Institute  of  Buffalo.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Brandeis  faculty  five  years  ago, 
he  taught  sculpture  at  Black  Moun- 
tain College,  Black  Mountain,  N.  C; 
drawing  and  design  analysis  at  Pratt 
Institute.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and  sculp- 
ture    at     Smith     College,     and     was 


differences  of  the  development  of 
the  various  dancers  in  the  cast, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  unity 
in    group  movement. 

The  choreography  was  at   its  best 
when    Miss    Chazin    worked     with    a 


other.  Both  Miss  Chazin  and  Mrs. 
Zimmon  are  fine  dancers  and  work- 
ing  together  they  expressed  a  mo- 
ment    of    real    beauty. 


did   not  dominate  but  complimented    .smaller  number  of  dancers  on  .stage. 
the   choreography.  Here  she   created   .some   particularly 

The  costumes  for  this  number,  de-    exciting  and  beautiful  pa.ssages.  Out- 


works  shown  in   .New  York  with  the  director  of  A.eUer  1/    m  N^-    Vork 

addition  of  hi.  prints  and  drawings.  City      the     etc^mg     «"d     2«"\".f. 

Throe  vears  ago  he  won  the  first  workshop    founded    b>    Stanlcj    VNU 

prize  for  .sculpture  at  the  Boston  Arts  ham  Hayter.                   pn^^hase  Pri^e 

Festival     and     the     $1000     sculptt.re  '"  '^^^  '^^  ^^        ,    p    n.    FvS 

awa  d   of   the   National   Council   for  at    the    First    Annual   P""^    ^xhtbU 

,,  ^  of  the   Brooklyn   Museum.  The  $5(MJ 

The   other   premiere   work   of   the    1- ^^  ^rt.^^  ^^                  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  Metropolitan    Museum   of   Art   Print 

design  for  a  medallion  awarded  an-  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr_  Gnppe  m 

nualK  bv  the  Iniversitv  to  outstand-  1952.  The  folloNT.ng  year  he  won  the 

nuaiiN   D\   uiL  Liiiv^i     I.  ru^r\oK  M    Lea    Award  of   the   Print 

ing  artists  in   theatre,  poetry,  pamt-  Chailes  ^'^^^/'^.^'''^  "^ 

ing,  sculpture,  and  music  under  the  Club  of  Philadelphia. 


signed   by   Jay   Jasper,   were   of 
€von     quality.     Some,     such     as 
costumes    of    the    Mother    and 


un-    standing    was   the   love    duet    in    the 

the    forest    danced    by    Leonardo    <  Harry    J^'^j^^j^ 

the    Brauser^  and  the  Bride  'Judith  Cha- 


^ 


Gigi  Chazin  Choreography 


Chahay  Vocal  Concert 
Outstanding  Success 


evening    was    a    solo    entitled    "Car- 
toon.** Unlike  her  other  dances,  this 
piece   was    rather   weak    structurally. 
However    it    was    theatrically    excel- 
lent and   seemed   to   be   enjoyed   by 
both   audience   and    performer   alike. 
Miss    Chazin,    with    a    good    deal    of 
easily    performed    her    .satir- 
ical  spoof  on   dance.  Her  movement 
had  an   improvist'd  air,  as  if  it   were 
dependent  on   the  music.  The  music 
for  the  dance  was  composed  by  Jim 
Anderson     for     piano,     drums,     and 
bass.     Although     the     dominance     of 
the   music   would   ordinarily  be   con- 
sidered as  a   weakness   in   dance,  in 
this    work   it    proved    to    be   a   lot    of 
fun.  Mr.  Kobrin's  overdone  tutu  was 
a   perfect  costume.   The   lighting    for 
the   dance  was  excellent   as  it  creat- 
ed   an    atmosphere    which    magnified 
the  jazz-like  quatlTy  of  the  dance. 

Miss  Chazin's  dances  from  last 
year  were  not  as  successful  as  in 
her  later  works.  The  fault,  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  structure  as  in  the 
performance.  Opening  the  evening's 
program  was  a  Fugue,*'  a  trio  cho- 
reographed to  music  by  Bloch.  .Non- 
dramatic,  the  work  is  an  abstract 
study  in  dance  form:  theme  and 
variation.  There  was  one  major 
change  in  this  year's  production. 
This  was  the  introduction  of  Mrs. 
Judith  Zimmon  as  the  principal 
dancer.  Mrs.  Zimmon  is  an  exciting, 
vital  dancer.  Her  movement  is  fluid, 
yet   strong    and   directed:    her   pres- 

ence    on    the    stage    is    electrifying.  .  .    ^       rx  nc     ^ 

u^y^  ...nrir     commence  with  Tag  Day  on  Monday, 
The  performance  of  the  whole  work,    ^^^^^^^    ^^     ^-^^   Michaels,   chair- 


;._.T.>>%y.  %y>N>y.>;.- >;.^:.:^»^^:«;^^:•^X;^'^5^■;^^* 


Peter  Grippe  and  his  work 


Announce  Charity 
Week  Program 


Debaters . . . 

Continued  from  Page  C^e 


ann 


Evansi^^on,   Illinois,   another   Brandeis 
team,     consisting     of     Albert     Zabin 

The  traditional  Charity  Week,  held    ,5^  ^^^  William  Vogel  '59  took  12th 

mually  at  Brandeis  University,  will       , 


place. 

The  Zabin-Vogel  duo,  Brandeis's 
'*first  stringers",  coming  into  the 
tournament  with  a  12  won  and  three 
lost  record  for  the  season,  took  four 
debates  and  dropped  two,  each  aver- 

ing  60  of  a  possible  90  points  per 


ag 


however,  had   no   integration.  There  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  committee  stated  that  the 

was    no   living    relationship   between  purpose    of    this    drive    is    to    raise 

Last  Monday  night  Leslie  Chabay  song  in  Slosberg.    C  Cha-   the    dancers.    And    as    this    is    the  money  which  will  be  allocated  to  vari- 

bav  opened  his  program  with  a  set  o'f  love  songs  by  the  Renais-   essence    of    ••Fugue"-the    creating  ous  funds.                                               ^^  ^ _  ^_„„..  _  ^ ^~ 

sance  English  Lut«nist  John  Dowland.     Balanced  between  fast   j^j  dissolving  of  patterns  between  The  following  events  are  scheduled  debate.    Vogel  had  three  first  places, 

and  slow   happv,  anxious  and  sad;  this  group  of  songs  presented   ^^ree  people  -  the  dance  was  lost,  as  a  part  of  the  drive:  T^^^Tt'    ''"^    '?rf '  thrl  se"^ 

a  fervent  swain  persuasive  in  the  pastel  shadings  and  fresh  con-               rehearsing    of    the    number  Tuesday.  February- 11  at  8:30,  there  '!,X  onfthTrd   and^^e  foiSh 

trasts  of  his  tangy  lyr.c  tenor  voice.                                    _,,   ,,,,  .meliorated  this  prob-  ^^  -::SZ£:::iZ^TZ  ^^^^^  ^^X^^'.^.i 

dents  and  senior  privileges   will   be  requirement  in  a  labor  organization 


He  then  sang  two  small  spirit- 
ual concerts  by  the  early  Bar- 
oque contemporaries  of  Monter- 
verdi:  lUinrich  Schuiz  and  Lodovico 
V'iadana.  The  strongly  rhythmic 
••Bringt  her  dcm  Her  ren," 
more  smoothly  than  usual,  con 
ed  with  Viadana's  slo^^,  fluid,  sus 
tained    melismas. 

In  the  subsequent  Schubert  lieder 
an  astonishing  tcclinical  flexibility 
gradually  unfolacd:  the  ciTorlless, 
lyricism  of  "Im  Fruhling"  'In  Spring*; 
the  sustained  power  of  "Die  Liebe 
hat  gcloiicn"  <Love  halh  deceived 
me>;  the  anxiety  and  despair  of  "Ou 
liebsl  mich  nicht'*  'You  do  not  love 
me);  and  the  lightness  of  the  happy 
♦*LebensnuU''  "Joy  of  life). 

Willi  "Owusal  ich  doch  den  Wcg 
juruck"  'O  would  that  1  knew  the 
\^ay    back>    Mr.    Chu'bay    opened    the 

group 

a  sharp,  sustained  forte  sweeping 
thnniuh  the  'Naehkling"  'Alter- 
th(u:^ht>.  Songs  of  Occidental  Eu- 
rope, emichcd  by  :he  lyric  beauty 
of  GQrv'Xe  Zilzer's  t)iaPO  accompani- 
Hunt,   climaxed   in    Brahm'b   excited 


lem. 


"Heimkeht"  (Homecoming).  lem.  dents   ana   senior  privileges   win   oe  ^-m— -"•—  «*  «  * .   -.» - 

In    Moussorgsky's    '^Silent    Floated  ^^^^  g^j^  ^^  the  highest   bidder.    All  old  ^s  ^  condition  of  employment  should 

a     Spirit,"     George     Zilzer's     supple  The    other   aance    ^'■«">          ^  white  elephants  will  be  appreciated,  be  illegal",  the  team  went  undefeat- 

phrasing  announced  the  entrance  of  was  a  solo  entitled  'Frampf    choreo-  Yj^yj.3^j3y    February   13  will  be  ^   ^"  ^^^  negative  position,  but  as 

Part  Two  of  this  well  ordered  work  jrraphed   to   music   by  Paul   Epstein,  ^^^^^j^'  Dessert  Night.  affirmatives     dropped     two     of     the 

sung    ^f  3p^     Moussorgsky's   Oriental  heri-  yj^Qyj,^  the  dance  has  internal  unity  ^                   *  three  rounds.     The  Brandeisians  de- 

^r*^^^*    tage  now  emerged  in  the  love  song  .^  "  .^      instructed      thematically 
of    Solomon,    and    in    the    melody    of 


the  'Revery   of  a  Young  Peasant.' 


—  it 
well 


Thursday,  February 
Double  Dessert  Night. 

con  tructed      thematically       Friday.  February  14  —  Everyone  is    feated    the    University    of    Chicago, 

*^  "^  .     ,     ,     ,    invited  to  the  Charity  Week  Carnival    West    Point,    Northern    Illinois,    and 

e     neverv   ui  c    iuum^   .........  —    ^^    ^^^    audience    It    looKCQ    ^^   g.3^   pj^     .^    ^^^   Student    Union,    st,    Thomas;    and    lost    to    Westera 

Chabay    then    presented,    in    their    more  like  a  study  in  the  exploration    j^e  evening  will  include  skill  games,    Michigan   and   Eau   Clair, 
original  language,  a  set  of  five  Hun-    ^f  movement  than  a  communicating    gambling,  prizes  and  refreshments.  ^ext  weekend  two  teams  will  par- 

garian    folksongs    collected    and    ar-    ^.^^^^     y[i^^    Chazin's    performance        Sunday,  February  16  —  a  showing    ticipate   in   a   tournament   at    MIT. 

was  technically  perfect,  but  she  was    of  the  movie  -Intruder  in  the  Dust" 

the    dance.    ^"   Seifer  Hall  at  7   p.m.    There   will 

be  a  reshowing  on  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 19  at  three, 
lecled  by  Bariok  but  not  arranged—    p^^,  was  inventive   and   clever.  .  ,„     i  r-       i* 

.,    ,1    ..«,!    T.H  ntivo      Thp  •     Sunday,  March  2  —  Annual  Faculty 

unaccompanied    and    plainti\e.      ine  ,        „o  v*   j^    t^    r.» 

second  encore  was  an  American  folk        Miss    Chaz.n's    solo.      Solitude    !s    Show. 


..»> 


ranged  by  Bela  Bartok  before  World 

War  Two.  ,^      ^ 

The    first    encore    of    the    evening    unable    to      put    across 
was  also  a   Hungarian  Folksong,  col-    Her   costume,   designed   by   Jay   Jas- 
per, was 


song 


Like    the    Rain"    was,    for    me    the 


.^uns    arranged    by    Copland,   **Tis    a  Like    the    Kain"    was,    im    me    t.t«  Monday.  March  10— Night  of  Sports. 

Gift    to    be    Simple.'*   The    third    was  niost    perfect    dance.    Both    Mr.    Jas-  ^   Faculty-Administration    Basketball 

•Little   David    Play    on    Your   Harp,"  ^^^^^    pj^^    costume    and    the    well-  game  will  highlight  the  evening. 

.                      ^""/   ''''^  ^^^77;  ''''''''  '^"'^"''  planned  lighting  served  to  intensify  ^he  committee  expressed  the  hope 

of  Brahms  songs;  then  burst    and  o^\,^^us  ^^^'-^"^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^.,^^  the    dance    mood.    This    simple    solo  ^hat  the  $800  goal  set  for  this  year 

an    Uahan' folksong   ^   quick,   light,  revealed.  Miss  Chazln's  gracious  and  will  be  reached.    The  Chanty  Week 

vi-orou..  Chabay  ended  the  evening  almost    classic    dance    style.    It    was  Committee   has  placed  a  list  in   the 


uith     his     favorite     Schubert 

•  \Vaudcic:j  Miichlied." 

Marvin    Schwarfi 


song,   ^   poetic    and    moving    performance. 


Student    Union   where   students  may 
suggest   worthy   charitable   organiza- 
•^Linda  Rosen  tions. 


I 


Choral  Union 

The  Choral  Union  will  present 
the  Chorus  and  the  Women's  Glee 
Club  on  Thursday,  February  13, 
1958  over  WGBH-TV,  Channel  2 
at  9:30  in  the  performance  of 
Mozart  Requiem;  Brahms  Schick- 
salslied;  the  Czechoslovakian  Folk 
song,  Waters  Ripple  and  Flow;  Bar- 
tok, Don't  Leave  Me;  and  the  Eng- 
lish Folksong,  May  Day  Carol.  The 
director  will  be  Alfred  Nash  Pat- 
terson and  the  accompanist.  Don- 
na Medoff. 


February  10.   1958 
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Ike's  Aid  to  Education  Plan 
To  Stress  Science  and  Math 

President  Eisenhower's  Billion  Dollar  Education  Aid  Program  was  sent  to  Congress  on 
Tuesdav.  January  27.  1858.     It  is  slated  to  come   up  for  debate  this  week.  ,.    .  ,u     • 

the  program  proposed  is  a  temporary  one.  since  the  administration  believes  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  educational  system  is  not  a  permanent  responsibility  of  the  federal  Rovern- 
ment.  It  is  felt  that  the  government  has  the  ri,'bt  to  take  this  action  to  improve  the  learning 
conditions  in  the  country  as  a  means  of  strengthening  national  security. 
The  new  bill  places  a  decid- 


wn 


Not  ^.ishing  to  fall  behind  the  cur-  War  T  love   stor>;  does   not   capture 

,  ,.  „„     ,H5c  the  significance  of  the  novel  as  when 

rent    "space    age    speculation',    this  '"'^     ^     _  ,      ^    ......v.    ij..i^« 

week's  column  is  dedicated  to  those 


ed,  but  not  exclusive,  stress  on 
the  growing  importance  of  sci- 
nce  and  technology.  Its  aim  is  to 
increase  the  standards  of  teaching 
in,  supply  better  tacilities.  in.  and 
induce  talent  to  enter  the  fields  of 
science  and  mathematics. 

The   one    billion    dollars   of   federal 
funds  and   some  six  hundred  million 
dollars  contributed   by   the  states,  to 
be  spent   in  a   period   of  four  years, 
is  to  be  alotted  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence  Foundation  and  the  Department 
of    Health,    Edueation,    and    Welfare. 
The    National    Science    Foundation 
will   receive   one   hundred    seventeen 
million    dollars,    a    five-fold    increase 
in  its  current  appropriation,  in  order 
to  expand  its  scientific  education  ac- 
tivities. It  is  hoped  that  such  activity 
'A'ill  establish  a   firm  base   of  educa- 
tion for  future  scientists  and  mathe- 
maticians, through  the  subsidizing  of 
leaching    institutions,    the     improve- 
ment  of    science    and    math    courses 
by    expansion    of   curricula    and    ma- 
terials,   the    encouragement    of    able 
students   to   enter  the   lield,  the   ex- 
pansion  of  the  program  of  graduate 
iellowships,  and  liie  improvement  of 
courses   for   practicing   teachers.     . 

This  program  will  be  closely  Inter- 
related to  the  general  education  plan 
of    the    Department    of    Health,    Edu- 


America,  he  said,  do  not  belong 
iiin,  r.micauon.  anu  v.enu..  ..  ,j,^,^  xHe  time  and  talent  of  teacher 
strengthen    the    Federal    Office   of    '''^•^^-    _,,.^.^„^     .♦..^..fc     U     heina 


the  amelioration  of  working  condi- 
tions. The  program  plans  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  institutes 
where  one  can  learn  those  lan- 
guages necessary  to  diplomacy  but 
not    commonly    taught. 

In  g<'neral,  the  Department  of 
Health,    Education,    and    Weltare    is 

to 

Edueation  so  that  the  collection  of 
statistical  data  eoncerning  the  pro- 
gress of  education  will  be  improved. 

The  key-note  of  the  entire  bill  is 
that  the  effort  will  be  essentially  a 
state  and  local  one  with  the  federal 
government  merely  assisting.  It  is 
not  the  administration's  goal  to  con- 
trol or  supplant  local  control  over 
education. 

The  general  reaction  of  Congress 
to  the  Administration's  proposal  Is 
that  the  bill  Is  insufTicient.  The  Dem- 
ocratic  feeling  is  that  at  least  two 
billion  dollars  should  be  spent,  rather 

than  one. 

Senator  William  J.  Fullbright  has 
proposed.  In  addition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's science-aid  plan,  that  the  fed- 
eral government  annually  spend  five 
hundred  million  dollars  in  general 
aid  to  education. 


As    a    fmal     point.    Gross    pointed  of  the  entertainment  offered. 
out   that  because   of   social    pressure, 

the   respectable  child   ^f   the   middle  interested   in   attending   the 

class    family    is    compelled    to    go    to  "»'»-     "                          ,            „  „               ^* 

college.   This   should   not   be    permit-  February  16  Symphony  Hall  concert 

ted;   thirty    percent   of    the    students  featurfng    tenor    Carl     Nelson,    with 

in    the    over-crowded    universities    of  .   ..       .      ^     •   .       *.- 


it    was    first    produced    (with    Helen 

Hayes  and  Gary  Cooper  playing  the 

IV ho  may  have  interplanetary  guests    i^ads^  it   is   nevertheless  a   fine   pic- 
to  entertain.  With  the  flyitig  saucers    mre,  with  a  very  competent  cast, 
on  hand,  it  should  be  no  trouble  to        Among    the    other    -better    films* 
get    into    Boston    to   take   advantage    shovMng     are     the     award     winning 
j,ti    inio    ou  French  movie  Gervaisc  playing  at  the 

Kenmore;  the  much  talked  of  Bridgt 
If  your  Martian  is  a  music  fan,  he    on  the  River  Kwai  at  the  Gary:  and 


and  worthwhile  students  is  being 
wasted.  Rather  than  a  mass  educa- 
tion,  there  should  be  a  raised  em- 
phasis on   academic    performance. 

Gross    feels    it    is   the    duty    ot    the 
administration    to    analyze    the    pat 


aaniiiiisiit«ii"n     ^"    mi.i...'-'>-     —     r-        _  . 

terns  of  national  lite,  rather  than  dis-    University  Celebrity  Series.  His  pro 

tribute    money.    He    thinks    that    the  -       •       ..--_i„..: 


current    administration    will 
bold   enough    to   do   this. 


not    be 


Wild  is  the  Wind,  starring  Anna  Mag 
nani,  Anthony  Quinn  and  Anthony 
Franciosa,  at  the  Astor.  Films  still 
enjoying  long  runs  are  Todd's 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Mr.  Ground  the  World  in  Eighty  Days  at 
Nelson  will  sing  the  leads  in  'The  the  Saxon;  The  Admirable  Crichton 
I  ast  Seven  Words  of  Christ-  by  Du-  enjoying  its  eighth  week  at  the 
Last  .>tven   v>  u  u^  Kxeter:     and     the     much     criticized 

Peyton   Place  at   the  RKO  Keith. 

Appearing  over  the  footlights  arc 
Faye  Emerson  and  Tyrone  Pov.er  in 
Bernard  ShawV  Back  to  Methuselah 
starting  today  at  the  Shubert.  Kich- 
ard  Basehart  is  appearing  in  Max- 
well Anderson's  The  Day  the  Money 


M 


bois  and   Faure's  **Requiem.' 

Emil  Gilels,  Russian  piano  virtuoso 
is  appearing  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
February  26,  as  guest  of  the  Boston 


Dr.  Bronsfem 
Takes  Leave 

Dr.  Eeo  Bronstein,  Associate  Pro- 
lessor  of  Fine  Arts  and  Near  Eastern 
Civilization  has  informed  The  Justice 
that  he  will  be  absent  from  Brandeis 
during  the  fall  semester  next  year. 
Bron.stein  vsill  be  in  New  York,  where 
d  to  education.  hooes   to   complete    work   on    his 

Senator  Lester  Hill   will   introduce    ^\^^^^^\'l'Z^.^...  .f  which  is. 


in  the  Senate,  as  Representati\e  Carl 
Eliot  introduces  to   the   House,  a   bill 


cation,    and    Welfare.    To    carry    ou  ....national    program. 

♦he    proposed    plan,    the    Department         ,^,^^^     ^.tinnal     Edueation 
has     been     allotted     eight     hundred 


eighty-two  million  dollars. 

A   primary   aim  of  the   program   is 
to   reduce  the  waste  of  talent    in   the 
Cnited    States    today.    It    will    share 
with    the    .states    the    cost    of    estab- 
lishing  testing   programs  to  diseover 
potential   at  an   early    age  and   coun- 
selling    centers      to     help     students 
choose  careers.  Also  established   uill 
be  a  federal  scholarship  program  to 
help     needy,     t  r.  I  e  n  t  e  d     students 
through  college.  By  the  fc»urth  year, 
some  fortv  thousand  of  these  partial 
scholarships      will      be      distributed 
throughout    the   country. 
'   Another  goal   of  the  plan   is  to  in- 
crease the  now  insufficient  supply  of 
teachers    at    the    college    level.    The 


The  National  Education  Associa- 
tion (inds  the  new  program  of  the 
President  limited,  but  its  Executive- 
Secretary  Dr.  William  Carr  has 
praised  .Mr.  Eisenhower  for  his  ac- 
tion. The  Association  asks  for  a  fed- 
eral program  with  an  initial  ex- 
pense of   one   billion   dollar^   and   in- 


latest  book,  the  subject  of  which  is, 
he  says,  **The  P.syehology  of  Japanese 
Art."  It  will  endeavor  to  give  new- 
insight  into  the  emotional  framework 
of  Japanese  art  as  it  relates  to  both 
Oriental  and  Occidental  psychology. 

In  addition  to  his  writing  chores. 
Bronstein  expects  to  deliver  two 
series  of  lectures  next  fall,  one  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
which  will  probably  deal  with  Ori- 
ental  art,  the   other   for  the   Spanish 


creasing    to    five    billion    at    the    end    '^^^'^I^^^J^^j^^.^^   j^   ,^,,^  y,,,,y  s.^m.\uV. 

Bronstein  hopes  to  find  time  to  slait 
work  on  the  translation  of  a  late  IHlh 


of   four  years. 

Dr.  Gross  Comments 


gram    includes    works    by    Scarlatti, 
Schumann,  Debussy  and  Stravinsky. 

The   Metropolitan   offers   to    movie    Stopped     at     the     Wilbur;    and     the 

j^      A  r.    <:..i.nir.k*;  nrndiiction    Charles    Street    playhouse    currently 
goers.  David  O.  Selznicks  production    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  wedding  on  Febru- 

of    Hemingway's    Farewell    to    Arms,  ^^^    ^^    ^^^^    Colonial   is  still   playing 

.starring   Rock   Hudson   and   Jennifer  ^^^^    ^^    y^^^    Schulman's    hilarious 

Jones.  Though  almost  all  of  the  re-  farce  about  army  life   No  Time   For 

viewers    remarked    that    the    World  Sergeants. 

Begin  Construction 
On  Faculty  Center 

Construction  began  this  week  on  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Universitv-s  growing  physical  plant:  the  Wien  Faculty  Center, 
a  modern  building  which  is  to  be  erected  in  tiie  area  overlook- 
ing  the   Student   Union   and   Sydeman   Hall. 

The  center  will  contain  many  unique  and  needed  facilities, 
including  a  dining  hall  for  faculty  members  and  their  student 


:  X:X-:y;V:X  ^H;:s::ff5P^?^?;%:::?S^^ 
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Dr.  Eugene  Gross,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor  of  Physics,  finds  no  quarrel 
with  the  bill,  but  stK?s  no  reason 
for  the  stress  on  science.  The  root 
of  the  problem,  uhere  seience  is 
concerned,  is  not  one  which  will  be 
rectified   by    a   bill   but    one   that    re- 


Department  plans  to  dp  tt,is  through  quires  a  change  of  pattern  of  Ameri- 

an    increase    In   graduate   fellowships  can    industry   and    life. 

!nd    faeiflttes    for    teachers.  Gross    point,  out   that   e.ghty   per- 

The    program    has    specific    provi-  cent  of  the  engineers  who  are  grad- 

''-  ''t:Tli  rrrnS": :::::.  trr^urTa::,  aVr^ris 

Liberal  Arts  people  as  management, 
advertising,  sales,  etc.  They  are 
lured  by  the  fmanclal  benefits  and 
prestige  which  are  lacking  In  scien- 
tific research.  Rather  than  pass  bills 
which  cannot  entice  men  to  enter 
research,  the  government  should  ask 
Industry  to  clean  house,  and  Increase 
the  wages  of  scientists. 

He  indicated  that   the   administra- 
tion    is     neglecting     the    fact,    that 


Century   Spanish  document   that    was 
found    in    the    historic    Escorial    out- 
side of   Madrid.    Thi-   doeument,  the 
s\ork   of   the   Spanish    painter,   Fran 
siseo  Ilerrera  has  been  misinterpreted 
and    misused.    Bronstein    believes,   in 
the  attempt   to   find  a   single   line  of 
thought   running  throughout  Spanish 
history.     By    reinterpreting   the   Her- 
rera  document,  Bronstein  hopes  to  re- 
emphasi/e   the   dualistic   trends   that 
he    insists   are    the    basis   of   Spanish 
culture. 


the   number   of   science   teachers   by 

Band  Outlines  Plan; 
Ruben  to  Conduct 

A  Brandeis  University  Band  is  be- 
ing organized  as  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Collegium  Musicum.   Under  the 

leadership    of    Emanuel    Rubin,    the    ^T'^^^'^^^^ce  is  concerned   men  of 
repertoire  of  the  group  will  include  quantity   are   necessary, 

concert-,  marching-,  and  chamber   en-    qj      „Vernment   should,  instead   of 
sombhM-band  music.   Meetings  will  be  ^^^.       ^^e  number  of  persons  in 

held  each  Tuesday  at  7  pm.  in  bios-    ^^^    ^^^^^     ^.^^   ^^^^^^   qualified    men 

berg  Recital  Hall.  n^^re    opportunity    to    devote    them- 

The   music   for  the   band   will   be    more      PP     ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^    ^^^^ 

newly-purchased,  to  avoid  the  prob-  «        ^.,.,.,.,,,3^'  routine.  Supply  them 

U.m    of    a    limited    selectu,n.     Instru-  ^roj>  ''ZoL-^r^i.^^r^s.    lab    assist- 

monts  are  available  for  those  who  do  ^^ ■  h    ^^^             ^^^    3,,^   they   can 

not  have  their  own  and  arrangements  ants,  secrti          , 

may  also  be  made  for  lessons.  Rubin  --^''termJnt     .houUl.     Gross 

pointed  out  that  the  undertaking  had  '    ^     %„^„j,„,ed.      realize      that 

the  full  backing  of  the  Music  Depart-  f"'^'*"'..,,^""''!  '         k-   tapping   the 

ment  and  the  University  Administra-  these    ^'Hs  ;'re    mt  reb    ^aPP    . 

..on  and  said^that  "our  only  problem    ^^^-^^i;;^  ^'^^ToJ.  If  it 
is  personnel.  ^ 


Inferfaifh  Arts 

In  connection  with  the  Inter- 
faith  Creative  Arts  Week,  New- 
man Club,  S.C.A.,  and  Hillel  Foun- 
dation  are  sponsoring  a  poetry 
contest  open  to  all  undergraduate 
students  of  Brandeis  University. 

Entries  should  deal  with  sub- 
jects of  spiritual  contemplation 
or  religious  interest  and  should 
be  submitted  in  duplicate  to  either 
the  S.C.A.  or  Newman  Club  mail- 
boxes, or  to  Letly  Cottin  in  Ham- 
ilton E. 

Though  there  is  no  limit  on 
length,  all  entries  must  be  type- 
V.  ritten  and  mu>t  be  submitted 
before  the  conterst  deadline.  March 

3. 

Students  interested  in  a  similar 

art  contest  should  contact  Suzanne 
Law  son. 


Half  of  the  hand's  renearsais  w.u  *---^  I,  ..-nmpn    Netiroes   Paro 

w  spc„.  .„  ~-H» -J  --•; ::  ."si .:  Id:;,'.:?"  vorLr.. 

band   music;  for  the  other  nan  xne  ^»i«>i  o^^tu     uhich    at    the 

group  .ill  separate  into  small  ensem^  p^^eTent    time  'do    n^t    c^n!^ribu\e    to 

bles,  bra.ss  and  woodwinds.    With   a  PJ^^f";  ,,^'";     ,  ;anH  Uontific  life  in 

wide  background  as  teacher  and  con-  the  intellectual  ^^-"J/^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ductor,  Rubin  will  direct  the  band  in  \^^^^^".%^^^':/^  '^.^^^^^^^^ 

all  its  activities.  ^he    sociological    patterns  _of  ^  Amen 


The  Wien  Faculty  Center 
guests,  a  bar,   a  small  library,    Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Wien  of  New  York 

a  ^---fj-^^^"^^^^^^        tZ      'v^len.  a  Trustee  of  the  University, 

;::?e  o7rs%et\rd£;'S\f\\    has  provided  the  ^und^.^^^ 

annex  providing  housing  facilities  ^r    ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

distinguished    visitors    to    the    Bran-    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^,,,    Brandeis 

deis   Campus.   Dr.   Sachar,  described    ^^t^tue    oi    i.ou  s 

the  function  of  the  Faculty  Center's    which  now  stands  on  Library  HilL 

annex   as  "a    kind    of   Blair   House" 

for  the  University. 

Being     constructed     by     the    Lilly 
Construction  Company  of  Boston,  the 

building  is  to  be  completed  in  time  „     ,.   i     ^ 

for  the  beginning  of  the  1958  59  University  include  Harry  B.  Helms- 
academic  vear.  The  funds  for  this  ley,  creator  of  the  Helmsley  Lec- 
building    were    donated    by    Mr.    and    ture  services;  Ben  Volen,  retired  In- 

terstate  Department  Stores  execu- 
tive; Jay  Phillips,  named  Jewish 
War  Veterans  Award  of  Man  ot*"the 
Year  in  1946;  and  Benjamin  J.  Mas- 

i.s  iu:su  yu«Me.;„  ^-^  ...  .^     .   X ^  ,  sell,    Atlanta    construction    executive 

schools  eugoged  In   wore  o/  a  struggle  to  achieve  a  secure  footing  o/  re-    ^j^^   j^^^    received    awards   from    the 

'     '  ''  '  Tr»„.^^o,f,,     Society     of     Friends     of     American 

Judaism  and  the  State  of  Israel 
Bonds. 


University  Fellows 

The    newest    Fellows    of    Brandeis 


I 

The  Forgotten  Sctiolar,,. 

Continued  from  Page  Two 
i<:  aUo  QQinhm.  by  force  of  precedent  and  iwitatlort.  among  the  younger 


Announced    February    6,    the    Fel- 


SilToTIhe  i..nd-,  .che„»..  ..u  -"y  w.™,_.  ..lorn  J-  =ii_c,„»s  '^-—;^r-,;;,-^;',r,-;i;,,,„.,^. ., «,,, «.» f™-".. 

'•peciniiary  euiuUition."     We,  too,  have  succumbed  to  the  status  pamc  /or 

rcspectabnUy  and  size.  .  .      .     „       ^  ■      ,.  t.. 

Like  The  Corse   of   Bigness  by  a   man  called  Louis  Brandeis,  \eblen 

has  described  the  pitfalls  and  challenges  that  we  must  confront.     We  can       ^ 

nolonger  be  satisfied   with  brick  and   mortar  progress  but  only  with  the  lows    -<^;.«/f  ^^.^^^.    ^^    "/"    ^jj 

;r 'a^r*"  '-'  "^  ^^""  *"    .Ve-o;^ro:rc;rp7tte-rns   Of    A.eri.    achievernent  --o-t.                  a  dynamic  «■;- i-,  and^d.in.  ..^  =sf  t  bS^^t  L"  f  rJLio. 

^^"  **  *  vill  be  available.  ''^^  * 
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Dr  Herbert  Marciise.  chairman  of 
the  School  of  Social  Science,  said 
Of  hi-  own  department,  "The  Univer- 
sity's first  oblii*alion  Li  to  the  stu- 
dent body  and.  as  a  rule,  the  can- 
didate for  the  master's  degree  lacks 
the  necessary  experit^ice  to  take 
©ver  a  section." 

The  enlargement  If  the  graduate 
teaching  program  accompanies  a 
wider  use  of  the  lecture-and  section 
type  of  scheduhng.  The  purpose  of 
the  section  meetings  is  to  give  stu- 
dent >  an  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
the  interchange  of  ideas  which  could 
not  possibly  exist  in  the  lecture  hall. 
In  the  case  of  :5ciences,  in  which 
Ijhe  schedule  includes  laboratories  in- 
*tead  of  section.s,  the  graduate  stu- 
dent acts  as  supervisor  over  what  is 
♦.s>entially  individual  work. 

When  carefully  organized,  this 
ivstom   can   benefit    all. 

H  -erves  as  an  opportunity  fur  the 
graduate  student  to  acquire  exper- 
i^n(  c  m  teaching:  it  relieves  the  pro- 
fe>5or  of  the  burden  of  conducting 
di=^cu-sion  in  enormous  lecture  halls 
and  permits  him  to  pursue  his  own 
W(»rk  rather  than  >pend  time  compos- 
ini:  and  correcting  examinations:  and 
U  oilers  to  the  student  a  small 
cla--  along  with  the  enthuMasm  ot 
th-   ^'raduate   student. 

The    graduate    >tudent    brings   with 
bim  a  great  deal  of  information  abouf 
some  particular  aiea  of  hi>  field,  and 
may  effectively  be  used  a^  an  advisor 
in    liie  junior   tutorials   when   an   un- 
Chr-raduate     is    also    beuinning     his* 
cotuentration.    Or     Arno    Mayer    ob- 
S^Mved,  the  ''broad  scope  and  under- 
standing    necessary    in    the    general 
education   course-^   is   found    only   jn 
the     experienced     and     well  trained 
man"  who  can  l>e  replaced  by  grad- 
uate students  in  tutorials. 

There  are.  however,  those  who 
feel  that  acting  as  instructor  in  a 
general  education  course  is  essential 
io  the  graduate  himself,  since  it  will 
be  hifc  only  opportunity  to  view  his 
Held  in  such  a  great  perspective. 

The  lecture-sections  combination,  in 
practice,  has  had  a  number  of  un- 
favorable results. 

As  one  graduate  student  pointed 
#ut:  **The  graduate  student:  m  many 
Instances,  is  held  up  for  comparison 
io  the  professor  in  charge  and  he  is 
invariably  judged  inferior.  The  re- 
sult is  a  lack  of  cooperation  among 
students  and  the  section  meetings 
become  a  waste  of  time."  The  stu- 
dent added  that  it  was  very  possible 
that  'The  opposition  to  hi>  presence 
k  often  the  cause  of  a  total  lack 
^f  enthusiasm  among  graduate  stu- 
dent teachers." 

The  graduate  student  is  more 
j^ressed  for  time,  since  he  is  in 
volved  with  his  own  research  and 
Studies  which,  unlike  tho>e  of  the 
fxjculty  member,  must  progress  at 
S  given  rate. 

A     section     iii>tructor     from     the 
graduate    school    bemoaned    the    fact 

Send  Your  25c 
NOW 

To:  R.  ROSEN 
%   Mail  Room 


that  the  graduate  student  pro:;ram 
was  set  up  before  the  choosing  of 
student  instructors,  so  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  graduates  are  ex- 
pected to  teach,  regardless  of  am- 
bitions in   the   field. 

The  graduate  teaching  program 
can  prove  to  be  extremely  profit- 
able to  fhe  undergraduate  when  care 
is  taken  in  discriminating  between 
the  average  and  the  ^extremely 
capable"  graduate  student. 

The  number  of  graduate  students 
who  feel  resentment  toward  their 
teaching  seems  to  point  out  that 
they   are   not    always   reaching   their 

classes  effectively. 

—  Jeanne     Liberman 

— -Arlene    Cohen 


In  elections  for  freshmen  class 
officers  held  on  February  6.  1958. 
Howard  Schuman  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Class  of  1961. 
Mike  Jacobs  was  elected  Vice- 
President;  Ellen  Jacobs.  Secretary; 
and  Howard  Stone.  Treasurer. 
Seventy-three  percent  of  the  fresh- 
man class  cast  ballots. 

Successful  in  the  primary,  held 
earlier  in  the  week,  in  addition  to 
the  new  officers,  were  Walter 
Klores  and  Joel  Nisselson,  for  the 
office  of  President:  Mark  Lubin 
and  Linda  Heller  for  Vice-Presi 
dent;  Phyllis  Chasanow  and  Bar- 
bara Zassenhous  for  Secretar\'; 
Sue  Koskoff  and  Rebecca  Robin 
son  for  Treasurer.  In  the  primary, 
70^'    of  the  class  voted. 


To   The  editor 


Continued  from  Page  Two 
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Student  Council  Passes  • . . 
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tivities    during     the     first     semester. 
Ranis  felt   that   the  main   purpose  of 
the    Committee,    in    addition    to    un- 
derstanding   and    assessing    Brandei-' 
present    ediicational    policies,   was   to 
be  a  'curat ive  and   reformative  body 
which  kept    in  touch   with  the  imme- 
diate   problem>    of    the    I  niversity." 
Bob    Sekuler    and    Bob    Stein,    mem- 
bers   of    the    (ommitlee.    present t»d    a 
dissenting  minority  report.  T!u'\    felt 
that    the    KPC    had    not    aeeonipli^ht  d 
all    It    could    or   should   have.    Council 
made   the    follow  ing    decision^.    1     All 
committees  must  work  in  closer  con- 
tact   with   Council:   no  action  can   be 
taken    by    a   committee    without    fu  >t 
receiving    Council    approval:    2'    The 
purpose  of  the  EPC  .should  be  more 
clearly     defined:     3      the    committee 
should  concern  itself  during  the  cur- 
rent  semester  with  problems  arising 
from    the   new    foreign    student    pro- 
gram:    4>    new    noembers    should    be 
added    to    the    committee    to    replace 
those  who  have  failed  to  attend  meet- 
ings   and     participate    in    committee 

activities. 

Ed  Friedman,  Council  representa- 
tive to  the  Convocation  Committee, 
reported  that  President%Sachar  will 
speak  at  the  next  Convocation  on 
"The  Small  College  in  the  Large 
Community."  Council  unanimously 
approved  the  suggestion  that  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  period  follow  Dr. 
Sachar's  talk.  David  Cohen  proposed 
a  series  of  periodic  student  convoca- 
tions at  which  time  Dr.  Sachar  would 
discuss  important  university  issues 
with  the  student  body.  Cohen  sug- 
gested that  such  frequent  discussions 
would  prevent  misunderstandings 
about  University  policy  and  would 
promote  more  harmonious  president- 
student   relationships. 


Phyllis  Mandel.  Chairman  of  the 
Elections  Committee,  requested  that 
Council  choose  eight  new  members 
to  the  committee.  .New  members  in- 
clude: Bruce  Litwer.  Charles  Kamen, 
Debbie  RubeUNiein.  Amy  Medine.  Ay- 
lene  Cuttner.  Linda  Lieberman.  .Ar- 
nold Jacobson.  and  Barbara  Levine. 
Lyman  Andrews  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Ludwig  Lewisohn  Lecture 
Series  by   acclamation. 

At   the  Council   meeting  of  January 
l.J,  Council  discussed  the  rule  passed 
la>t  year  requirin'.:  all  clubs  to  elect 
their   officers    in    Februaiy.    Members 
opposed  to  the  ruling  felt   it  restrict- 
ed   officers,   reduced    club   autonomy, 
and    illegally    made    the    election    of 
officers   a    prerequisite   for   obtaining 
fund>.  Members   in   favor  of  the   rul- 
ing   stated    that    if    club    officers    re- 
mained  in  office  after  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  greater  responsibility 
for   dispensing   club   funds  would   be 
insured.    Council    voted    in    favor    of 
maintaining  the  rule. 

After  much  comment  and  discus- 
sion. Council  granted  David  Cohen's 
request  for  an  additional  $800  for 
the  Justice.  Mie  necessity  for  addi- 
tional funds  arose  from  increased 
printing  costs,  and  the  Justice's  wish 
10  continue  to  publish  on  a  weekly 
average-of-six-page  issue  basis. 
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commuters;  there  are  the  student^ 
mo>l  affected  b.v  the  ban  on  recrea- 
tion in  Mailman.  At  the  Council 
meeting?,  the  President  decided  to 
postpone  the  referendum  until  after 
finals  because  of  a  lack  of  time 
to  properly  conduct  it  in  the  week 
v^hich  remained  before  finals  were 
to  begin.  An  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  council  members  agreed  with 
this  decision.  Thus  it  became  im- 
possible for  the  referendum  to 
rescind  the  Council's  decision  be- 
fore finals,  if  that  were  the  will 
at    the    student     body. 

1  strongly  feel  that  the  Council 
should  be  censored  for  its  actions 
in  denying  students  a  voice  in  the 
matter.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to 
question  the  motives  of  the  peti- 
tion sijzners,  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  favored  a  rever- 
sal of  Countil'.N  decision  before 
finals,  so  that  Mailman  might  be 
Qbcd  to  -let  olT  >team."  as  the  ma- 
jorilv     uinied    il    during    the    finals 

period. 

One     fact     becomes     painfully     ap- 
parent   alter    the    case    has    been    ex- 
amined.   The    Student    Council,    after 
having    polled    no    one    m    the    Ridge- 
wood  area,  had  decided  to  lose  Mail 
man   as  a   recreation   hall,  a  decision 
which     1     contend     is     repulsive     to 
the    overwhelming    majority    of    the 
quadrangle's    residents.    After    these 
disappointed    residents    and    commu- 
ters attempted  to  call  a  referendum 
to     reverse     the     decision.     Council 
turned   their  collective  backs  on   the 
petitioners    until    after    finals.    Here 
is  a  case  where  Council  has  decided 
that    it    is    in    the    best    interests    of 
the  student  body  that   Mailman  be  a 
study  hall  during  finals.  Whether  or 
not    this    is    to    the    benefit    of    the 
student  boc-y  Is  of  no  account   here. 
In  the  decision  attempted  to  reverse 
it,    they    were    lefused    until    a    later 
date.    Council    has    acted.    I    aver,    in 
the    best     traditions    of    a     body    of 
Philosopher-Kings,    obviously    believ- 
ing  themselves   superior   to   the   stu- 
dents   themselves    in    policy    making. 
The    concept    that     the    majority    of 
the    people    know    in    the    long    run 
what    is    good    for    them    is    subordi- 
nated   to    the    feeling    of    these    so- 
called    '^representatives**    who    seem 
to  know  what   is  best  for  the  people 
even    if    the    people    don't. 

In    summary,    allow    me    to    quote 
for   the    Constitution    of   the   Student 
Union.    Article    III.    Section    6:    "The 
purpose    of    this    organization     shall 
be    to   provide   for   a   Student   Coun- 
cil   which    shall    represent    the    opin- 
ion^.    and     interest.s    of    the    Student 
Union   in   all   matters  concerning  it." 
I  feel  that  Council,  as  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  Brandeis  students,  have 
utterly     failed     in     their     obligations 
a^    stated    by    the    constitution    and 
what    is    infinitely    more    frightening, 
have    taken    the     position    that     the 
will   of   the   students   may    be   subor- 
dinated  when   Council   so   decides.   If 
this     trend     continues.     Council     can 
be  nothing  more  than  a  farce  in  the 
eyes  of  many  students  whose  voices 
are    not    heeded    now.    and    perhaps 
never     will     be.     even     when     these 
students    represent    a    majority    in    a 
given     instance,    such     as     the     now 
celebrated  ^'Mailman   fiasco." 

—    Irl    Solomon^   '61 


Evasion  Deplored 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  public  state- 
ment by  the  administration  is  neces- 
sary to  clarify  the  fog  of  ignorance 
ancf  personalities  that  presently  .sur- 
rounds the  issue  of  subsidization  of 
the  athletes.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  rumor,  and  much  malicious  gos- 
sip, about  the  representative  partici- 
pators in  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  about  this  issue. 

Some  5  ay  directly  that  at  this  uni- 
versity, athletes  are  subsidized  re- 
gardless of  their  intellectual  capaci- 
ties, and  are  **pushed  through  school.** 
Some  say  that  the  s<ipposed  sponsor- 
ship is  given  on  the  condition  of  satis 
factory  academic  performance  by  the 
athletes  themselves.  Others  say  that 
no  such  thing  as  subsidization  of  ath- 
letes per  se  exists  on  this  campus. 

This  issue  has  been  blown  up  far 
out  of  its  proper  proportions;  an 
authoritative  statement  regarding  the 
supposed  subsidization  would  do 
much  to  alleviate  this.  The  adminis- 
tration should  see  the  need  for  defini- 
tive action,  to  prevent  this  university 
from  falling  into  some  of  the  ruts  of 
evasion  found  at  older,  more  firmly 
established  schooN.  and  before  th^» 
cloud  of  animosity  grows  beyond 
even  its  present  frightening  and  ugly 
dimensions. 


The  Razor\s  hdiie 

We  want  to  indicate  to  all.  that 
during  exam  period  some  thief  en- 
tered, via  the  windows,  each  room  in 
Ridgewood  E  dormitory  and  stole 
every  razor  and  shaver,  save  one 
Two  days  later  they  were  all  returned 
by  the  proctor  with  nO  explanation 
as  to  his  receiving  them. 

We  feel  that  the  higher  administra- 
tive echelons  are  unaware  of  thi> 
mysterious  occurrence,  and  that  the 
dastard  is  being  shielded  by  the  lower 
members  of  this  hierarchy. 

Thus,  we  appeal  to  the  Brandeis 
elite  to  delve  into  this  matter  and 
reveal  the  criminal  so  that  he  may 
be  dealt  with  justly.  Those  who  vio- 
late the  law  rau.st  be  punished.  We 
want  justice  done! 

— Member  c^ 
Ridgewood  E 

Responsibility 

The   act   of  closing   the   recreation 
al  facilities  each  evening  at  Maiilman 
Hall   for   the   purpose  of  study  ca:>t-> 
a  poor  reflection  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  Student  Council.  Their  action, 
taken   without  any  awareness  of  the 
students'   opinions,   seems   to   me    an 
insult    and    injustice    to    the    Student 
Union.    There    was    no    desire    voiced 
by   a   significant   number  of  student> 
to  close  the  poolroom  for  study.  The 
action  taken  by  the  majority  of  Coun- 
cil   members    presuppo.sed    a    feeling 
that    did    not    exist.    One    of   the    pur 
poses  of  the  Student  Council  is  "to  .  . . 
represent  the  opinions  and   intere.st> 
of  the   Student  Union  in  all  matters 
concerning  it.**  (Constitution  of  Bran- 
deis University  Student  Union.  Article 
III,  Section  6.;  A  petition   ^with  over 
300    names »    asking    the    Council    for 
a  general  referendum   to   reconsider 
the    problem   bears   witness   to   th^ir 
negligence  on  the  question   in  point. 

—Marc  Lubin  '61 
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On  Campus   Roche  Rejects  as  Inconsistent 

Kendall's  'New'  Conservatism 


An  exhibit  of  sculpture,  drawing* 
and  prints  of  Peter  Grippe,  Lecturer 
la  Fine  Arts,  opens  tonight  between 
800  and  10:00  P.M.  in  Slosberg. 

Hillel  is  presenting  Professor  Emil 
Zackenheim  of  the  Philosophy  De- 
partment of  the  Unniversity  of  To- 
ronto at  a  later  date.  Tonight's  sched- 
uled lecture  was  cancelled  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Professor  Richard  Held  will  be 
moderator  of  a  seminar-discussion  on 
Methodological  Individualism.  This 
program,  sponsored  by  the  Phiioso- 
phy  Club,  wiJl  take  place  in  the  Fac- 
ulty Dining  Room  at  8:00. 

There  will  be  a  Newman  Club  lec- 
ture Tuesday  at  7:00  in  the  Club 
Lounge  of  the  Student  Center. 

A  reshowing  of  the  movie,  "A  Bell 
for  Adano/'  will  be  held  Wednesday 
at  3:00  in  Seifer  Hall. 

"Oxidative  Phosphorylation  in  Bac- 
terial Extracts"  will  be  the  topic  of 
Dr.  Arnold  Brodie  of  the  Harvard 
University  Medical  School  Wednes- 
day at  5:00.  Tea  will  be  served  at 
4:30. 

Drs.  Levy  and  Roche  and  Mr.  Sacks 
will  conduct  a  roundtable  discussion 
on  *'The  Primary  Instincts  in  Law"  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Pre-Law  Society 
Tuesday  at  7:30  in  Sydeman  1.  Spe- 
cial elections  will  be  held  at  the 
meeting. 

Brandeis  meets  Springfield  College 
Wednesday  night  at  9:00  in  a  basket- 
ball game  at  Shapiro  Athletic  Center. 
All  foreign  students  are  invited  to 
a  tea  to  be  given  Thursday  in  the 
Club  Lounge  of  the  Student  Center 
at  3:30. 

The  Charity  Week  dance  will  take 
place  in  the  Student  Center  Saturday 
night  at  8:00. 

The  opening  of  an  exhibit  of  Ronald 
Sukenick*s  Shakespearean  Portraits 
will  take  place  Sunday  at  3:00  in  the 
Club  Lounge  of  the  Student  Center. 
Mr.  Sukenick  is  an  Instructor  of  Eng- 
lish at  the  University. 

There  will  be  a  Music  Listening 
Hour  Sunday  evening  at  7:30  in  Slos- 
berg 212. 


Social  Research  and 
Administration  .  •  • 

cies  Committee  of  the  faculty.  At 
present  the  specifics  are  being 
worked  out  by  all  the  agencies 
who    have    a    stake    in    the    develoiv 

SPEAC  sponsored  a  ^discussion''  yesterday  afternoon  on  the  ''New  Conservatism."  The  pro-  mem  of  the  ^J^''''^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tagonists  were  Professor  John  Roche  and  Willmore  Kendall,  a  professor  of  political  theory  at  Yale  This  new  addition  to  the  Vnner. 

University  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  editors  of  The  Natioval  Review.  Despite  promising  fore-  sity  is  fully  underwritten  and  thus 

casts,  the  debate  was  rather  disappointing  to  the  eighty-odd  students  in  the  audience.  This  was  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  any 

due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  failure  of  both  speakers  to  grapple  with  the  basic  problem  at  hand.  money   from  the  University's   gen^ 

Mr.  Kendall  approached  the  definition  of  the  "New  Conser\^atism^'  from  a  negative  stand-  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^  ^^^^  p^^t  of  the  h^ 

point.   Discarding  the  adjective  *""                    "                                                     -                               '  '           * 
**New"   as  inaccurate,  he   man- 
aged to  state  rather  clearly:  what 


conservatism  is  not,  but  unfortunate 
ly  failed  to  tell  us  what  it  1$.  He  re- 
futed the  popular  misconceptions 
that  conservatism  means  "opposition 
to  change"  or  ''preservation  of  the 
status  quo.**  The  conservative,  he 
said,  is  pro  change  or  anti-change 
depending  only  upon  the  nature  of 
the  status  quo.  He  therefore  deplored 
the   pat    descriptions   commonly   em 


cation. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  for  the 
new  professional  school  which  must 
be  done    in   the   coming   sK   months 


as  an  ^optical  illusion"  the  conten-  Mr.  Roche  may  have  employed  nancing  for  the  new  professional 
tion  that  welfare  state  hberalism  has  clever  forensic  tactics,  but  in  the  school  came  from  the  gift  of  Mrs, 
made  any  significant  encroachments  opinion  of  many  in  the  audience,  he  Florence  G.  Heller  of  Chicago,  a 
into  this  haven  of  conservatism.  On  f^jj^^  ^^  effectively  counter  many  of  Fellow  of  the  University.  Mrs.  Heller 
Co^grrs^c^nsS'^eri^nlfaS  KendaU's  poUtica.  theories  on  the  has  devoted  a  .re.t  portion  of  her 
through  its  seniority  system,  over-  current  character  of  American  poli-  ijfe  to  the  problems  of  social  edi>- 
proportionate  rural  representation,  tical  institutions  —  in  particular 
etc..  the  preservation  of  the  conserva-  Congress.  What  promised  to  be  a 
tive  pohtical  spirit.  serious  and  thoughtful  discussion  on 
Forgetting  for  the  moment  the  the  merits  of  conservatism,  thus  de- 
merits  of   Kendall's    conjectures,   he  veloped  into  a  superficial  battle  over                                                 ^,.*ct  .nHin<f 

must  be  defined  within  an  historical    ^i^tent  /eleological     political     phil-  correct  m  pointing  ^^\  ^^J^^^^  J,    f^'g   ^^,   of  the   curriculum,  and    at- 

context.  He  briefly  outlined  the  con-    osophy  for  his  brand  of  conservatism,  consistencies   of  Kendall  sjll^defined     ng   ou                                     ^^^^^^    ^^^ 

Although  certain  aims  and  goals  were  conservatism,  but  obviously  Mr.  Ken-    ^/^\^*"^   *",,  \^    .     .  ^^,    ^^    ....,^1^ 

obviously  implied,  he  did  not  present  dall  has  not   spent  the  greater  part    dent    body.      It    is    hoped     o    imple- 

a  clear  picture  of  the -good  life"  that  of  his  life  working  and  writing   for    ment    the    launching    of    tin.     new 

he  and  his  National  Review  colleagues  a  set  of  political  means  and  ends  that    school  as  soon  as  possible  once   ih€ 

envision  for  the  American  polity.  do  not  exist.  For  the  enlightenment    problems  of  faculty,  ^^^^'^^^^^^^  ^"J 

w      o     u                     u      .f    c^^n.r  ^o  a  conformist-liberal  Brandeis  stu-    student    body    are     taken     care^  of. 

Mr.    Roche   was    guilty    of    similar  ^^„^  ^^^y  that  desperately  warrants    The    tentative    "target    d.te-   is    the 

errors  of  omission.  To  use  an  Ameri-  ^  reappraisal  of  its  casually-come-by    Fall  of   1958,  providing   these   Miree 

can    constitutional    law    analogy,    he  liberalism   Mr.   Kendall   should   have    difficulties  are  overconie.  If  the>   are 

argued  only  the  ^'jurisdiction"  rather  been  answered  —  even  on  his  own    not,     the     professional     sch'ml     vmh 

than  the  merits  of  the  case.  KendaU,  terms  of  reference  if  necessary!           definitely  get  underway  by  the 


servative  stand  on  five  political  is- 
sues: anti-majoritarianism,  anti-equal- 
itarianism,  pro-discriminatory  immi- 
gration, anti-church  and  state  separa- 
tion, and  anti  coexistence.  He  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  the  con- 
tinuing historical  tradition  of  these 
views  in  American  politics.  In  par- 
ticular, he  cited  the  inherent  con- 
servatism of   Congress  and  rejected 


,tart 


Pearson  Cancels 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
has  dissolved  parliament  and  has 
called  for  a  general  election.  Mr. 
Lester  Pearson,  now  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party  is  in  a  hard-hit- 
ting political  campaign  and  is  un- 
able to  leave  Canada  for  the  Hill- 
man  Lecture  at  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity on  Wednesday,  February  19. 
He  has  reluctantly  asked  to  be 
released  and  the  University  of 
course   granted   this   request. 


ryi 


in  Roche's  opinion  had  no  •'jurisdic- 
tion," hence  he  **could  not  be  taken 
seriously."    Mr.     Roche     denied    the 
existence  of  a  bipolar  —  liberal  v. 
conservative  —  ideological  system  in 
American  politics.  Political  lines,  he 
said,    cannot    be    accurately    drawn. 
There    is    no    consistency    in    either 
artificially     designated     camp.     The 
"conservative"  of  Monday  is  the  "lib- 
eral" of  Tuesday,  and  vice  versa.  Mr. 
Roche,  who  designates  himself  politic- 
ally   as   a   **Rocheite,"    therefore    re- 
jects   Hcndairs    conjectures    as    ir- 
relevent.  In  short,  there  Is   no  such 
thing  as  conservatism  —  it  is  a  ghost 
that  doesn't  exist  —  hence  there  is 
no  basis  for  discussion. 


—David  M.  Cohen    of   the    1959-60  academic    year. 
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Perfect  Spring  days  are  aU  too  few . . .  but  you  can  always  eajoy  a  Salem  Cigarette 
...  and  a  Salem  refreshes  your  taste  just  as  Spring  refreshes  you.  Yes,  the  freshest 
taste  in  cigarettes  Bows  through  Salem's  pure  white  filter.  Rich  tobacco  taste 
with  a  new  surprise  softness.  That's  Salem . .  .You'll  love  *em ! 

Smoke  Salem . . .  Smoke  Refreshed 
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Bladesmen  Win; 
Judges  To  Host 
Invif  ational  Meet 

|,a.si  Saturday  l^»e  hiiibly  spirited 
•*Blur  Bladesmon  of  Brandcis"  addirl 
auother  victory  to  their  undefeated 
reeord  by  slashing  Boston  University 
20  to  7.  Previous  successive  victories 
over  Bradford  Durfee,  Brov\n,  and 
Holy  Cross  have  placed  Brandeis 
anGl•nl4^t  the 'KtronL;(.sl  teams  in  New 
IftiuTvnd. 

Saturday's  match  featured  the  fme 
fencing'  of  Co  captain  AI  Donovan 
fencin^j  sabre,  Sasha  Weitinan  fen- 
cing foils,  Co-captain  Morty  Kabkm 
fencum  samhre.  and  Mike  .Jacoh> 
/encinu  toils  who  won  all  three  of 
their  bouts.  Further  victories  were 
scored  by  Joel  Schat/  at  Hnls.  Htmer 
Wilkin  at  sabre  and  Steve  Goldman 
nt   epee. 

The  greatest  factor  cont  r  ibutini;  t<> 
the  success  of  the  swordsmen  has 
been  the  brilliant  irainin-  by  Coach 
Martin   Martinian. 

Looking  at  the  ^-ason's  tolal>  tluis 
far.  Donovan  tciuinu  sahrc  has  won 
11  bouts  and  lost  I.  Kabkin  at  sabre 
and  .lacobs  at  toiU  have  won  9  and 
lost  .'J  bouis.  Schatz  fencin-  foil>  has 
won  »  while  losin«i  'A.  Weitman  at 
foils  boosted  his  >eas()n*s  totaK  to  5 
Witi^  against  only  2  los.ses.  The  team 
is  nmnded  olT  by  Dick  Fo.\.\  and 
Marty   Fiala. 

The  next  meet  is  at  flarvaid  on 
February  26.  On  March  hrsr.  Bran- 
deis will  play  host  at  the  New  Kni: 
land  Invitational  'lournament.  At- 
tendinj^  will  be  Bnindeis.  Trinity. 
Boston  University.  MIT..  Holy  Cross. 
Brown,  Connecticut,  BridLiejmrl  a. id 
Bradford  Durfee. 


''•WCfl''^ 


on  the  judges  bench 

PREVIEW 


bv  David  Matz 


Brandeis  .scores  in  recent  game 


Judges  Defeat  Colby 
Merrimack  Last  Week 

Sparked  by  the  fine  scoring  of  Bob  Oslerberg  and  Rudy 
Finderson.  the  Brandeis  hoopsters  chalked  up  their  12th  ana  13th 
wins  of  the  season  by  setting  back  Merrimack  and  Colby  this 
past  week. 


Chess  Team 

The  Chess  clul)  tlnishcd  its  sea- 
son on  Friday  Kcbruarv  7  by 
plavinii  Harvard  at  l.eveilt  House 
in  Cambrid^e.  l>cspite  a  violent 
snowstorm  and  the  absence  i>f 
most  of  the  reuular  members  of 
the  Brandeis  Te;«m  Harvard  won 
only  one  uame  and  lost  4.  This  de- 
feat leaves  thetn  in  la>t  place  in 
the  Boston  Chess  League,  and 
mo\es   Braiuleis   up   to   3rd 


Giris  Squad  Splits 


On  Saturday  night,  the  Judg- 
es   broke    open    a    game    which 
was  tied  fifteen  times  and  eased 
by  Colby   in  the   last   two  min- 
utes   of    play    by    the    count    of   80-73. 
A  seesaw    battle  all  of  the  way.  the 
two  teams  were  knotted  at  33  apiece 
when  the   tirst   half  came  to  a   close, 
and    were    tied    at    66   all    late    in    the 
game.    After    Finder>on    put    in    the 
second    of    two    con>ecuiive    shots    to 
put    the    Judges    in    front    68  66.    the 
team    from    Waterville.    Maine,   drew 
ciose    but    never    quite    reached    the 
Walt  ham    quintet,    l.eading    74-73    at 
the      two      minute      mark,     Brandeis 
>coretl    six    ponit.N    in    a    row    to   end 
the   game.  Two   beautiful   feeds   from 
Budy       Finder^cm       enabled       Bunky 
(Joode   and   Bob   Peretti   to  score   the 
linal    held    goals,    and    four    consecu- 
tive   foul     shots    by    llubie    LeBIanc 
put    the    icing    on    the    cake. 

Finderson  was  hi^b  man  with  22 
point-  but  l^ob  Osterberg  and  Mickey 
Kirsch  were  up  there  with  16  apiece. 
Osterberg  was  tied  with  P'inderson 
for   tield    goal   honors   with   8.   In   the 


Blue     enjoyed     a     comfortable     lead 
at    the    half.    46-22. 

The   iiame  was  highlighted   by  the 

excellent     lloor    work    ol     Osterberg. 

top-tlight     rebounding     performances 

by    Finderson    and    Fowler,    and    the 

long  awaited   return   of   Aranow.   Os- 

terberg   had  8  held   goal>,  mostly  on 

jumpers      trom     the     keyhole,     and 

wtnmd   up  with    16  points.  Finderson 

poured    in    29   points    but    it    was    his 

rebounding    that    stood    out.    Playing 

only     three-quarters     of     the     game, 

Finderson   snagged    18   rebounds,  the 

lull   liame  Brandeis   record   b-ing  25, 

set   by  Roger  .Mor-an.  Fowler  looked 

unusually   adept    under   the  oITensive 

boards    and,    in    addition    to    his    W 

rebound^,     scored     18     points.     After 

seeing    no   action    for   twelve   straight 

games,  .\ranow   leturned  to  the  wars. 

Though     used    sparingly,    he    scored 

three  point-  and   >nared   7  rebound>. 

Six  i^ames  remain  on  the  Judges' 
schedule,  three  of  which  are  home 
affairs.  Sprinuheld  Feb.  12.  Bl'.  Feb. 
17.  and   A. I.e.  Feb.  22. 

Although   the  toughe-t   part   of  the 


The  campus  seems  to  be  flexu.g  its  athletic  ^^'%^!''l^J'^^^^ 

^H  u    r   uis  scheduled  for  a  game  here.   This  time  the  simiuius 

this  happened  B.  t.  was  scntauan  loi  a  ^  thirteen  outings; 

tremoly   fast.    Thc>    have   three   nun.  ''''  University   last   week 

nal  Supriano.   who   in   a   ^^^^  ;;=»'";^/^^;f;^;;\Te  Huskies  pigeon-toed, 
zipped   through  a  series  of  fast    breaks   ^^^^V '\"  ;".     ..    ^..^  ^.^  inserted 

But.  while  N.  U.  played  B.  U.  on  ^ ->  .^if  •;,,"/,",;„"' ^f.a'to  compare  the 
the  Brandeis  five  into  the  Huskies    shoes    and   then     ru 

imaginary  .ludues  with  the  Terriers  '^-"'''"^.  f '•7,"*' ^^^„*^Cl,t3  m   team 
are  .some  striking  similarities  in   personnel,  but   the   dissimiiarnts 

strategy  are  just  as  striking. 

Leaman   is  the  team's  field   general,  somewhat   resembling   Bob  Oster- 

.  J  ,.*  .!,«♦   And  while  his  dr  ves  were  few, 

berg's  style  of  play.    He  has  a  good  set  shot,  and  wh.ie      s 

they   were   well   executed   and   successful.    As   a    matter   of   fact    the   team 
enerally  fired  from  the  outside,  reserving  Its  assaults  on  -     -  -^  rathe 

.       .     A     i_      •4*   X'  A"  re^nf^r     Bob  Cummmgs.     nowevcr, 
strictly  to  a  few  hook  shots  by  its  6    6     center,  dou 

:r    L.  .n,. B.  U.  -M  ....™.  b,.....W.>„.>.  .K.r.  ««   ^    "     J 

..W,„c.  .ho.  .ho^ld  .h.ir  .«.h,  M...  2unU,  s,  i...r..  .M  T.rr.T. 
froaupntiv   employ   this  strategy. 

-Lr::;?;:'— .^rr  iz;.' -iuir  ;l  .-,....,. .. .»»..  .h™ 

Muhie  will  come  out  ne.xt  Monday. 

Don  Vanderstreet,  the  team's  hic,h  scorer  and  captain.  Is  strong.  6    4 
and  rebounds  well.    His  jump  shot  resembles  Marty  '^""^^  *•.    '''l"/''^^;^^^ 
baftle  of  the  boards  could  resolve  itself  into  a  personal  duel  between  these 

two  kangaroos.  j   i-     .   „..  i!„i,t 

nuk  Armstron-  is  -smooth  as  silk,  skinny  as  a  rail,  and  fast  as  l.^ht- 
,       Rat  Jv^n  w"h  these  ordinal  similes  clinging  to  him.  he  is  stil    prob- 
:;       .rUlt^Un'J^^r  on  the  B.  V.  s.uad.    He  7-;-/';,\-f 'co^^. 
h-A   it's   -1    Dieasure   to   see   him   execute  the   simplest    pass   on   the  couri 
•nlat  ^l^armhii  catch-all  •class"  fi..s  Armstrong  snugly.   He's  sort  of  a  Rud> 
Finderson.  without   points. 

Bob  Cummlngs  is  6'  6'.  and  a  clod,  or  sc  he  seemed  the  night  of  the 
Northeastern  game.  He  was  awkward,  clumsy  and  slow.  And  for  a  -"^"  ^1° 
v.as  2"  taller  than  anyone  else  on  the  court  even  his  reboundmg  as  slug- 
gish:.  Yet  despite  our  sterling  opinion  of  him,  he  hit  for  14  P^-nts,  a"d 
up  to  a  week  previous  to  this  had  led  the  team  ,n  scoring.  Th.s.  were 
afraid,  underscores  the  possibility  that  one  nights  observation  of  a  team 
fsn't  Necessarily  a  foclproof  method  of  judging  its  capabilities.  But  we  II 
ramble  on  anyhow. 

An  observation  that  comes  out  of  the  above  descriptions  and  was  cor- 
roborated bv  the  B.  U.  box  score  is  that  they  arc  a  well  balanced  aggrega- 
il  v!i,h  d:.p.h:  six  men  hit  for  double  figures  and  two  others  had  M-ven 
each.  Brandeis  isn't  going  to  double  team  anyone  from  B.  L.  ^^h<.thc. 
B  I-  will  topv  B.  C-  and  /ipple  team  Finderson  obviously  remains  to  be 
s..tn.    Aranow's  back  and   that   ought  to  make  a  difference. 


.-.".•  •-••••'•:•:•:•■.•.-■  :■;•>*•'.:•'-■'••  >*>?C"-?^*."' 


rebounding     department.     Fuiderson  schedule   remains,  it   is  not   too  early 
and  Peretti  led  the   vvay.  the  former    to  make  mention  of  the  tact  that  tht 


With 


The  Girls*  Varsitv  Ba^ketball  team, 
coached  by  Miss  Anna  Nichols,  beat 
Lesley  College  last  .Monday,  27-15  to 
even  up  the  Judges'  record  so  far 
ill  one  and  one.  This  contest  was  the 
first  half  of  a  double-header  between 
these  two  squads  and  the  depth  of 
Ihe  Lesley  team  paid  off  hi  the  sec- 
ond. Fielding  an  entirely  new  team 
Lesley  forged  ahead  in  the  opening 
quarter  and  were  never  headed,  win- 
ning 36-29. 

Players  returning  from  last  year 
>rc  Doris  Herman.  Ellen  Levine,  Le- 
anne  Lipston,  Ester  Kaniganer,  and 
Ann  Shanok.  as  well  as  managers 
Aylene  Cuttner  and  Lisette  Messing. 
The  remainder  of  the  team  is  com 
posed  of  Harriet  Kaufman,  Natalie 
Silber,  Diana  Silverman,  and  five 
promising  freshmen,  Ililma  Cohn, 
Eileen  Frank.  Irene  Kotlan  Gerri 
Meyers,  and  Barbara  Zassenhaus. 


iirabbing  14  and  the  latter  12.  Bob 
Fowler  was  a  close  third  with  10. 
Marly   Aranow    saw   limited   action. 

On  the  Monday  preceding  the  Col- 
by   game,  the   blue   cagers   overcame 
a*   very     poor    start,     bounced     back 
with      thirty      straight      points,     and 
trounced   the  "Mighty   Mice''  of  Mef- 
rimack     College     by     the     count     of 
91-52.    Favored    by    forty    points,    the 
Judges  came  >\ithin  one  point  of  the 
expert's  predictions,  but  at  the  .<;ame 
time    gave    the    fans    something    to 
worry  about  early  in  the  game.  With 
twelve    minutes    gone    in    the    first 
half,    the    Judges    found    themselves 
tied    with    the    underdog    Merrimack 
five,   20-20.    A    series    of   buckets   by 
Finderson  moved  the  team  out  front 
and  from  then  one  the  Judges  were 
never   headed.  Paced   by   the  deadly 
jump-shooting  of  Osterberg.  the  Big 


Brandeis  live  is  currently  in  first 
place  in  competition  for  the  Eastern 
Small  College  Athletic  Association 
Trophy.  This  is  the  first  year  that 
the   trophs    is    being    awarded. 

Neil    Abelson 


HARVARD 
BOOKSTORE 

1248  MASS.  AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 


Track  News 

The  \ev  England  A.A.C.  indoor 
I  rack  championships  with  over  3(K) 
athletes  competing,  was  held  on 
February    5. 

Charlie  Napoli  tied  for  3rd  place 
in  the  shot  put  with  a  toss  of 
4H'4";  Bob  Pendleton  placed  4th 
in  the  600  yard  run  in  1:20.2  on  a 
slow  track.  Ronald  Derman  finish- 
ed  5th  in  the  same  race  in  1:21. 

The  Brandeis  mile  relay  team 
won  their  race  with  Worcester 
Tech  and  M.I.T.  in  the  time  of 
3:37.2  minutes.  Jim  DeSimone,  Bob 
.Schubert,  Donald  Derman  and  Bob 
Pendleton  comprised  the  team. 


WEST    END 
CLEANERS 

909  Main   Street 
TWinbrooks  3-8807 


'•'•■•  •*•"*,*'»"•'■'•"•*« 


at  NORUMBEGA  PARK 

BTE.  128  at  EXIT  46 


OTEMPOLE 


EVERY 

FRIDAY    SATURDAY 


ALWAYS  .... 

A  TOP  FLIGHT  BAND 

SEE  YOUR  BOSTON  NEWSPAfER 
EVERY  FRIDAY  FOR 

BAND  NAMES  AND  ATTRACTIONS 


THE  BRATTLE  INN 

48  BRATTLE  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

A  quiet  homelike  Inn  in  the  heart 
of  historic  Cambridge,  just  two 
blocks  from  Harvard  University, 
Radcliffe  College  and  the  subway 
to   Boston. 

Transient   and    Permanent   Guests 
Moderate  Rates 

Telephone  UN  4-7464 

CAMBRIDGE'S  OLDEST  INN 

Established  in  1915 
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Junior  Year 

in 

New  York 

An  unvsual  one -year 
college  program 


See  your  </eon 

or  wrife 
for  brochure  to: 

Dean  F.H.  McClosVey 
Washington  Square 

Collece 

New  York  UnWersUy 

New  York3.H.V. 
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SALDI'S 

139  Felton  St. 
Walthom 


February  28 
March  1-2 


"Where  Brandeis 
Students  Meet 

m 

For  Pizza"" 

PHONE  FOR 
PIZZA  DELIVERY 

TW  3-9643 


COUNSELORS  WANTED 


N.Y.  State  Co-Ed  Camp 

Mai*  *  F.male     '  '»  Y""  »  »"«' 

General  (Phy.  Ed.  Malorjl  Fenclns.  Photography 

Nature.  Pioneerlns,  Tennis,  Coif,  Archery,  Danein» 

APPLY   TO: 

CAMP  PINE  CONE  144  West  86  St..  Hew  York  24,  H.t. 


RENT  A  LATE  MODEL 
TYPEWRITER 

FREE  DELIVERY  and  PICK  UP 

PETER  PAUL 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

I 

Established  1932 

11  Pine  St.,  Waltham 
REPAIRS  -  SALES 


.Hf^ 


a**^ 


-  TW  3-8920 
RENTALS 


SC  Discusses  Charity. 
Telephones  and  E.P.C. 

The  Council  Meeting  of  Monday.  February  10  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  longest  (five  hours)  and  one  of  the  most 
important  meetings  of  the  year.  The  lengthy  agenda  mcluded 
discussion  of  Charity  Week's  program,  the  Educational  Polices 
Committee  the  Mens"  Dorm  Council  recommendation  for  tele- 
phone fines.  Freshman  Class  plans.,  and  the  Chorus    request  for 

funds  for  new  robes.  . 

Mimi  Michels  chairman  of  the  Special  Services  Committee, 
pre-sentcd  Council  with  a  program  for  Charity  Week  which  was 
lo  commence  on  Tuesday.  February  Uth  as  follows:     ^^^^_ 
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BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY 


February   17,   1958 


Tas  Day  Auction 
Double  Dessert   . 


Feb.  11 
Feb.   13 


15  Students  Accuse  Princeton  Clubs 
Charge  Disloyalty,  Discrimination 


Forensicmen  Place 
Seventh  at  M.I.T. 

Tiu-     \Mh     An.nia*      M.l.T      Dfbale 
Tournament    wiis   Uu*   sciMio   of   a    ro 
alik'nment     in    the    liranck'L^     iKbalo 

Ti\'<m  which  n\suln.*d  in  the  Blue  and  . 

WlvUo    f.,rensicnu.„    p.a.in.   s.vcnti,  P.inccton  University  was  a.-ain  rocked  by    controversy    this    past    week    ^j^    '^   ^^"''''■.^^[^ 

in  a  ru.l,i  of  3.t"    T.U.  n..w  «roupin.'    from   the  period   of  club  elections   which   brought  with  it  charges  of  -dishonesty..  d.sloNalt>.  ana 
o.    partners    h....     ..>.,    w.r.,n    '60    discrimmation.  ' ^^^   ^^^^^^^^^   ^^ ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^.^^^^^    ^^    twenty-two    students    to    receive 

membership  into  anv  of  Princetons  .seventeen  private  eating  clubs.  ,  .  „•  i      ••         -^a 

The   eating   clubs,    the  center   of   Princetons  social  system  run  an  anual  -Bicker    period. 

in  which  sophomores  are  given    — -  ,    ,      ^  i   r    .x    ^  r  .  hmi' 

the    opportunity    to    pledge    for    s.roHs  or  in  the  tx-ick  of  somo  porch    ■^:'-y,--^J;:..r-!:Jr^TJ:\r. 


palrcHl  with  Al  Zabin  'j9  on  the 
atTirnKJtivf  sicK-  and  Harvc-y  Tri'ss- 
inun  .38  with  Wdham  \  o;;tl  '39 
arsnin^  for  lh<»  negative.  Tho  topic 
was  "Ilrsolvt'd  that  cis^iuirt'nii'fil  in  a 
latxw  on^anizalion  as  a  condition  ol 
emplosmoiu  should   ht*   illr^tal.* 

The  ni'^alive  tram  won  foor  and 
tost  ontv  di'lVatin-u  Gi ormMoN^  n.  Si. 
Ansi'hn,  Tufts,  and  Ka>ti'rn  Na/a 
iviu*,  while  bt»in^  con<|ut'roil  only  by 
Vlaini'.  Vout'l  was  lo-ih  >corrr.  dar- 
nel in-  2(M)  out  iti  a  possible  230 
p^iint^;    F*rivs.smati    had    \*Xl 

AI     Zat>in.    ltM(hn_;     ih*-    anninative 

team    whicli    won    fuo   and    lo>l    thjfO. 
c;atht'rrd     thr     mo-st 
the    cla\.    thret'    out 


^nZ-rsh  p    Bicke^^ing  iX  ten        h    e     U,;.     Hu.     P-sUlen...    cnso...    SaU.r.a.s     „i.h.     because    the    th..t> 
menH)Lrsnip.  DiCKLiing  la.-^u^  t^n  ^      ^..,,^1  mon   had.  at  that   time,  refuses 


days     diirinL^     which     potential 

club  memlnrh  are  interviev^ed  and 
reintervie.ved  When  the  interview- 
ers ol  Nonu'  (  Uib  visit  an  applicant 
fre(|Ui'ni!\  then  the  lattrr  knows 
thai  that  particular  club  is  interest 
ed  in  him.  It  the  interviewers  slow- 
ly decrease  in  number  he  has  to  wait 
it  out  in  the  hope  that  his  nam*'  will 
attra<*l  tht-  alt»'nlion  ol  some  other 
club. 

Durin-:    tlie   closing  days   of   dicker, 
the    clubs     t>euin    to    exttiul    bids    to 
lirNt     plac4>>    of    the      sophomores      that      they      have 
>t     live       All    of    found    to    lu-    desirable.    When    a    stu 


U)s>es    MjtTerctl    by    the    atVirma     dent    discovers    that    he    has   been    ac 


reiiartls 
and  ol- 
ol     that 


dated  in  a  ^roup  called  the  Inter 
Club  Committee,  hold  periodic  ses 
sions  to  decide  their  fate.  The  ICC 
chairman,  Steven  C.  Rockefeller,  tc 
Uases  statements  every  few  hours 
ot  their  prouress.  The  potential  "re- 
jects" meanwhile  are  grateful  for 
anything  the  I.C.C  does  as  Ioul:  as 
it  will  aid  them  in  liettin^  out  ol 
••trouble.** 

For     the     past     eight     years,     the 
I.C.C.  has  taken  upon   Itself  the   re- 
sponsibillty    of    safeguarding    100°o 
membership    into   the   eating    clubs. 
Unfortunately,    the    committee    also 
Insists    that    100°o    be    obtained    by 
natural   selection.  Thus,  every  year, 
as   Bicker   comes   to   a   close,  every- 
one    concerned, — the     sophomores, 
the      club      presidents,      the      I.C.C. 
chairman,    the     Princeton     adminis- 
tration and  the  Dean  of  Admissions 
— all    pray   for   an   uncoerced   100°o. 
This  year,   for   the   first   time,   their 
prayers    weren't    answered. 
The     \\)7iH    ciub    elections     ttM>k     an 
unusual  twist   as  early  as  la-l   Decem- 
bei-.      Al      that      time,      the      Trospect 
Club,    which    the    Daily    Princetcnian 
c.Uled    the    onl.\     club    with     integrity 
left,    voted     to    ln>ld     the     fir^t      "open 
r,icker  in   its   hi^-tory  and   to  extend   a 
bill     on     Open     Ili>u>«'     ni'^hl     lo     any 
.sophomore       that       wa>       interested.*' 
Ktu-kefeller    and     his    coinmittee     im 

The  weekend  of  Fehruary  28  throu-h  .Maieh  1   i.s  <,niantntred    nu-diateiv   be-an  to  look  toward  thi- 
lo  be  ••A:^  Vou  Like  It'    when'  the  Junior  elas.s  presents  the  IJran-    ';;*>^^'  ;'^^  *'   ^^»*^'*>    '*'»^'*'^''  ***''    ^^^^^  '  • 
dels    Winter    Weekend.    A    variety    of    entertainment    is    planned 
ran^inti;  from  an  evening  of  sports  to  a   nuiscjiierade  hall. 

Sports  are  on  tfie  agenda  for  Friday  ni^ht.  Fehruary  28,  from 
6  00  lo  12:00  p.m.  That  ni^ht  Brandei.s  students  have  full  use 
of  an  indoor  swimming;  pool,  iee 


tlu 

tjve  team  were  eKtix»mel\  clo.se 
cUi'ision.s.  'J'hree  ov  four  points 
made  the  dilTerence  l>etween  \i<tory 
and  defeat  in  tne  matches  with 
IMiiM-eton.  Harvard,  ami  IV  I'  The 
tiiumphs  weie  over  Brooklyn  Col 
lei^c    and    Wesleyan. 

Tordham  I  niversitv.  ta-t  \i'ais 
Tournanu'nl  ihanipion^.  >»ncct'.N>iijll\ 
defiMided     Ihi'U"    lliron.v 


cepled  by  a  club  which  he 
highly  he  sij4ns  the  reuister 
ficiall>  l>ecomes  a  memi)i'r 
club 

The  clima\  of  Kicker  is  reached 
on  lh«*  final  da>  when  those  w  }io 
hav<'  not  n'ceived  l)i(N  beconu'  to 
referred  lo  as  men  **in  trouble.** 
'I'hese  sopiiornoi  t's  are  foicicl  to  sul 
fei    the    huinililN     of    waitini;    in    the 


seven  men  had,  at  that  time,  refused 
bids  <»ffered  to  them  by  I*rospcct 
Club.  The  I.C.C.  added  that  it  could 
make  no  valid  distinction  between 
a  bid  to  Prospect  and  that  otVered 
by  an\  of  the  other  sixteen  eating' 
clid)s. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first 
murmur  of  religious  discrimina- 
tion was  heard.  A  dozen  sopho- 
mores presented  I.C.C,  with  a  writ- 
ten protest  which  claimed  that 
they  were  being  "railroaded  into 
Prospect  Club  because  of  racial 
discrimination  against  them  in 
other  clubs."  I.C.C.  proceeded  to 
release  two  statements  in  reply. 
In  the  first,  it  washed  its  hands  of 
the    responsibility    for    100**o. 

'The  failure  of  HMr;    is  Inheri'iU  in 
the    system    and     is    not     necessaril\ 

Cinttintu'd  (Hi   ViKji:  Six 


Carnival    Feb.    14 

Facultv   Show    March   2 

Athletic  evenin*^  .  .  March  10 

.Members  of   Council   were   opp(»sed 
to    acceptinu    the    proposed    prouram 
because    it    was    presented   as   a    "tail 
accompli"  and   thus   liave  Council   no 
chance   to   discuss   either    the   merits 
of  the   program  or  of  Charity   Week 
itself.       Il     was    fell     that     the    whole 
principle     of    the     Council  committee 
relationship   had   been   violated   since 
the   purpose  of  a  Council   committee 
is   to  serve  Council    in   an   expert    ca- 
pacity and  is  not.  therefore,  an  auto- 
nomous    ai^ent.       Although     Council 
conceded    that    a    Charity    Week    was 
probably    the    most    enicienl    method 
of  collecting   money,   it    was   «4eneral- 
ly    at^reed    thai    the    Week    could    be 
a  more  meaningful  experience  for  all 
concerned   if   some   of   the   objection- 
able    activit  ies     <  w  hich      represented 
"forced**     j^ivin;^*     were     eliminated, 
and    if  an    educational    protiram    wa.s 
established     to     make     the     sludent.s 
more    "aware*'    of    the     meaning'    of 
•charity*'.      Council    voted    to    reject 
the   original    i)roposal    <»f   the   Special 
Services    Committee.      The    following 
comproml^e     measure     was    adopted. 
*'Charity    Week    this    year    will    beiiin 
on    March    2    and    end    on    March    10. 
It  will  consist   of  the  followinij  activ- 
ities:   an    alhlelic    evening;,    a    faculty 
show,    an    auction,    a    blood    drive,    a 
movie.   an(t    an    educational    program 
coJisistinu   of    extensive   lectures   and 
publicity  about  the  charities  lo  which 
contributions    will    \ye  sent.      Since    it 
is   fell   that    a   contributor  is  entitled 
lo  know    lo  whom  he  is  contribulinj^ 
before    an>     finids    are    solicited    for 
Charity    Week,   a   stalemenl    shall   ap- 
pear   in    The    Justice,    which    will    in- 
Cfnilhtuctl    ori    /'(I't/c    Scrcu 


Weekend  Highlights 
Sports,  Ball,  Show 


Simon  Rav/idowlcz  Memorial 
Tribute  Held  Sunday  Evening 


he 
as 


skatifi^  rink  and  M)larium  at  the 
Sidnev   Hill   Countrv   Club.   The 

Club  has  also  extended  bar  privile^'es 
to    l»randeis. 

'The  Glenn  Miller  Story''  with 
Stewart  OranRer  and  June  Allyson 
will  \w  shoviTX  Saturday  aftemo<m. 
March  1,  at  2:00  in  Nathan  Seifer 
Hall. 

Saturday  nijjhCs  masquerade  ball 
Will  provide  a  creatiev  outlet  for 
those  attending  the  weekend.  It's 
theme  will   be  "Comic  Opera." 

The  climax  of  the  winter  weekend, 
presented  by  the  junior  class  in  con- 
junction with  the  Brandeis  Special 
Services  and  Social  Committees,  i.s  a 
laculty  show,  **Have  Book  Bai*.  Will 
Travel."  Sunday  at  2:tK»  p.m.  in 
Nathan  Seifer  Hall. 

Tickets  for  '^A:-  You  Like  It*  may 
be  obtained  from  junior  class  officers 
in  the  Student  Union  dining  hall. 

A  freshmen-spon.sored  dance  being 
held  in  the  Student  Union  following 
the  basketball  game  Saturday  night 
is  one  of  the  events  planned  by  the 
newly-elected  freshman  clas:>  ofTicers 
at  their  first  meeting,  February  11. 

Among  the  other  activities  planned 
by  the  class  of  *6l  are  a  showing  of 
a  film  Saturday  afternoon,  March  15, 
in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall  and  a  fresh- 
man class  party  in  Castle  Commons 
the  following  day. 


A  class  mcctin;i  i.s  tentatively  s<hfd 
uled  for  Kt'bruar\  24,  in  .Nathao  Seif- 
er hail.  The  purpose  of  the  meetiii;^ 
is  to  di.scuss  the  i>osition  of  class 
officers  and  the  policy  of  cla.ss  func- 
tions. 

Permanent  publicity  and  concert 
committees,  ahmg  with  a  Kefresh- 
ment     committee     for    the    Saturday 


Kuiir  days  before  the  close  of  Bick- 
er, the  I.C.C.  redefined  the  term 
•one  hundred  percenter"  in  the  liuhl 
ot  Prospects  (»pen  Bicker.  Previou.s- 
ly.  the  phrase  referred  to  anyone 
who  remained  out  of  a  club  after 
Bi<kcr  had  closed.  The  new  defini- 
tion as  staled  bv  Kockefeller  is  that 
a  "one  hundred  percenter  is  any 
man  who  fails  to  receive  a  bid  dur- 
ing open    nouse.   the   I.C.C.   will   take 


l.a-l  Sunday  ni;..;ht.  collcaiUies.  stii- 
denls  and  friends  ol  the  late  l>r. 
Simon  Kawidowic/  uatlu  red  ni  the 
Slosber-  Recital  Hall  on  the  I  ni- 
ViTsily  campus  to  pay  tribute  to 
his  memory.  For  live  years,  he  had 
been  F*rofessor  of  Hebrew  latera 
ture  and  .Ii-wi.sh  philosophy  and  had  ^  stu(i\ 
also  .served  as  cha:.  mar.  of  Brac^deis' 
IK'partment  of  Near  Ka.^tern  and 
Judaic    Studies. 

Dr.  Abraham  L.  Sachar,  President 
of  the  University,  spoke  briefly  of 
I>r.  Kawidowicz's  contributions  to 
scholarship  and  to  the  Jewish  and 
University  communities.  The  chorus, 
under  the  diix*otion  of  Alfred  Nash 
Patterson.      performed      a      cantata 


helil    dear.      He    saw     Uawid<»wic^ 
a    mai(M-    link    in    the    continuing 
line   of   Jtv.  i>h    learninu. 

Kawidowic/  had  lauuht  at  the  Col 
k^e  of  Jewish  Studii'>  in  Chicago 
and  the  University  ot  Leeds.  Kng- 
land.  IK*  wa>  the  author  of  a  classic 
in  C.erman  on  Iha  *  Young 
Heuelian"  philosopher  on  Ludwit* 
Feuerbach  ui.r,  ha.f  fiuolished  work.s 
(m  Maimonides.  Krochmal.  Sokolow 
and  many  others.  He  wrote  in  He- 
brew. Yiddish,  and  English,  and  was 
an  editor  of  several  periodicals.  At 
his  death  in  uly  of  19r>7.  he  was  com- 
pleting w«M-k  on  the  inde.x  to  the 
first  part  of  his  philo.sophy  of  Jewish 
histoory.     This  volume.  Babylon  and 


night    dance,    have    l>een    established  ^ot    considered     within     that    defini 

to  organize  the  new  activities.  Fre.sh-  ^j^^     sq   i^^g   as   any    places   remain 

men    interested    in    participating    on  ^^y^f^  jn  Prospect  at  the  end  of  open 

committees    may    sign    up   on   sheets  h<,u.se.   At    this   point,   there   develop- 

posted    in    the    Castle    and    Student  ^^  ^  basic  disatireement  between  the 
Union. 


the  responsibility  of  placing  him  in  pero.  Associate  Professor  of  Music, 
a  club."  KcK-kefeller  then  warned  ^^^j  which  was  based  on  poems  by 
that  any  man  who  is  not  in  a  club  ^j^^  medieval  Hebrew  poet  Yehuda 
and    could    have    joined    Prosi>ect    is    Halevi.      The    particular    poems    had 

been   translated   into  English  by   Dr. 


which    was    written    by    Harold    Sha-    Jerusalem,    is    now    iK-ing    published 

in     Hebrew.      Several     other    of    his 


works  are  now  being  assembled. 

SPECIAL! 


The  powers   of  the  administration 
we*re  usurped  Sunday  evening  when 


Correcfion 

The  article  on  graduate  stu 
dent  teaching  which  appeared  in 
the  last  issue  of  The  Justice  con 
tained  a  misstatement  of  Dr.  Herb- 
ert Marcuse's  position  on  the  prob- 
lem. He  made  clear  that  he  was 
speaking  only  for  his  own  de- 
partment and  that  he  had  reserva- 
tions only  about  graduate  student> 
independently  teaching  entire 
courses.  Marcuse  pointed  out  that 
he,  in  fact,  had  allowed  qualified 
graduate  students  to  assist  in  the 
teaching  of  his  courses. 

We  regret  the  error. 


1 


Rawidowicz   and   it  was  to  him   that 
Shaporo  dedicated  the  music. 

Mi.ss  Ko.se  Sherwindt  *57  spoke  of  a  my^Herious  '*male  caller**  informed 
^^ „ her  reminiscences  of  the  late  scholar  both  station  WCRB  and  the  switch- 
Inter  Club  Committee  and  Myron  ^^  \^j.  teacher  and  of  the  dedication  board  that  it  had  been  decided  not 
Margolin,  President  of  Prospect  y^rith  which  he  carried  his  academic  to  hold  cla.sses  Monday. 
Club  as  to  what  constitutes  the  responsibilities  far  beyond  the  The  administration  informed  The 
**open  part  of  Prospect  Clubs  Bick-  classroom.  Dr.  Claude  A.  S.  Vigee.  Justice  that  it  does  not  know  of 
er'\  Rockefeller  said  that  he  under-  Associate  Professor  of  French,  spoke  any  authorized  person's  calling  oflf 
stood    that    Prospect    has.    in    effect,    |>riefly   of  his   close   friendship   with  school.     An   earwitness   report   from 

.  .    _    .J    ..    ;«    ♦¥,..    ^^     Rawidiwicz    and    of   the    latter\s  the    switchboard    operator    indicates 

devotion  to  the  meaning  of  language,  that    the    plot    was    carried    out    at 

He    told    his    listeners    that    his   new  9:00  p.m. 

book    of   poetry.    L'Ete    indien,    con-        Although   the   administration    had, 

tained     stories    that    "Reb    Shimon'  it    claims,    been    considering    calling 

had  told  him.    He  then  freely  trans-  off   classes,  it   took   the   initiative   of 

lated  aloud  two  of  these  tales.  this  prankster  and  his  elimination  o£ 

Dr.    Nahum   Norbert   Glatzer,  Pro-  bureaucratic     red-tape     to     perform 

thirty       seven       sophomores       "in    fe.ssor    of    Jewish    Histor> ,    told    of  the   act.     The   adminii>tration    offices 

trouble."  After  a  series  of  emergen-    Rawidowicz*s    commitment    to    pure  remained   open    Monday   despite  the 

cy  meetings  called  during  the  night,    scholarly   endeavor  and  of  his  fear-  deafening     silence     in     and     around 

I.C.C.  released  the  first  of  three  pre-    le.s.sness    in    fighting    for    those    ele- '  Ford  Hall, 
pared  statement  in  which  it  said  that    meats  in  the  Jewish  tradition  which  •    —  l^'S. 


i.ssued  a  bid  to  ever\  man  in  the 
Sophomore  Cla.ss.  Margolin  maintain- 
ed that  Prospect  would  issue  bids 
only  to  tho.se  men  who  *w'ish  to  join 
the  club." 

This  controversery  over  definition 
led  to  the  complete  failure  of  100'.;  . 
By    Saturday    night,    there    was    still 
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SC  Action  Lpheld 

in  answer  to  the  hotter  titled  "Re- 
sponsibility" 1  would  like  to  say  that 
tht'  act  of  closing  the  jrame  room  in 
Mailman  Hall  for  study  purposes  does 
not  "cast  a  poor  reflection  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Student  Council.' 
Although    I    feel    that    council     used 
poor    judt^ment    in    closing    the    pool 
room,  'they  might  have  cho.sen  a  less 
popular  room)  I  still  maintain  it  was 
justified   in  taking  action  the  way  it 
did.  Student  Council  cannot  oflfer  to 
the    student    bmly    for    popular    vote 
every  issue  that  comes  up  at  a  meet- 
ing. I  feel  that  it    is  the  job  of  any 
legislative  body  to  act  in  accordance 
with  what  it  feels  is  the  best  interests 
of   the    people   it    represents.    In    this 
case  Council  thought  it  best  to  give 
the  student  body  more  studying  facili- 
ties.   Although     I     strongly     disagree 
with  council's  choice.  I  just  as  vehem- 
ently   agree    with    its    action.    I    I  eel 
it  not  only  had  a  right,  it  had  an  ob- 
ligation, to  act  the  way  it   did. 

—Phil  Hoffman  '58 


A  University's  Future 

Wc  have  vMilton  oflon  of  tho  excitement  of  beinK'  involved 
in  the  development  of  a  young  institution  of  higher  education.  As 
students,  we  have  sought  to  participate  in  the  vitality  of  tnal 
growth  and  to  cultivate  the  values  of  the  republic  of  learning.  We 
have  been,  and  are.  keenly  aware  of  the  problems  facing  out 
University  as  a  growing  school:  but  we  recognize  as  well  its  great 
potential  as  a  haven  for  the  ideals  of  scholarship  which  are  not 
diluted  by  the  ethic  of  the  market  i)Iacc. 

Brandeis  Universitv  has  grown  rapidly.  Its  expansion,  how- 
ever, reveals  not  the  imprint  of  an  organic  plan  »>ut  the  .somewhat 
haphazard  pattern  of  the  sprawling  urban  areas.  While  Hrandeis 
has  made  its  mark  in  the  academic  world,  it  has  no  yet  confronted 
the  nature  of  its  own  existence  or  the  very  ideals  that  mot n ate 
its  future.  The  dialogue  and  planning  so  very  necessary  for  he 
healthv  functioning  of  a  community  have  not  occured  here.  VMut 
has  resulted  is  total  confusion  as  to  the  ultimate  path  the  Lmver- 
sity  will  take  and  an  apparent  repudiation  of  the  fundemental 
goals  of  the  University  as  first  expressed  a  decade  ago. 

The  occasion  for  our  discussion  now  is  the  recent  announce- 
ment bv  President  Sachar  of  the  new  School  of  Social  Administra- 
tion and  Research.  Many  universities  have  undertaken  the  task 
to  develop  programs  in  professio-nal  training:  we  deny  that  a 
University  piouslv  allirming  that  it  -will  be  a  school  ol  the  ^Pint- 
a  school  in  which  the  temper  and  climate  of  the  mind  \n11  take 
precedence  over  the  ac(|uisition  of  skills,  and  the  development 
of  techniques-  must  i)lay  host  to  such  a  vocati.)n;.l  program^  \\e 
deny  that  llie  University  mu.^t  acciuiesce  to  the  pressures  of  the 
business  society. 

Our  concern  is  manv-fold.  Clearly,  the  establishment  of  the 
new  branch  of  Brandeis  poses  numerous  problems  lor  the  in- 
logritv  of  the  learning  process,  as  a  whole.  We  are  concerned,  as 
well  that  the  acceptance  of  the  benefaction  lor  social  work  may 
serve  as  a  i)recedent  for  accelerated  professional  developments 
that  will  tend  to  weaken  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  concept  of  theoretical  instruction. 

The  Foreign  Student  Program  is  another  instance  of  a  super- 
fluous—at this  point  in  our  history,  perhaps,  harmful- appendage 
which  has  been  added  on  to  the  structure  of  the  University,  even 
as  primarv  needs  are  neglected.  Which  is  to  say,  >l  '»  o"'"  ^'<^"- 
tention  that  adequate  faculty  salaries,  the  expansion  of  the  «opart- 
ments  of  historv.  the  literatures  .and  philo.sophy.  for  example,  tne 
very  core  of  the  liberal  arts  curriculum,  should  take  precedence 
over  dynamic  gimmicks  for  reputable  notoriety. 

The  question  will  be  asked  by  students  whether  these  pro- 
grams were  initiated  or  even  approved  by  faculty.  The  question 
is  reasonable,  but  the  answer  is  not!  Decisions  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  administration,  disregarding  faculty  sentiment,  can- 
not be  construed  as  studied  decisions  by  faculty  .  .  .  and  hastily 
organized  academic  committee  to  plan  what  is  already  a  lat 
nccompli  are  not  acceptable  substitutes  for  active  faculty  mvolve- 
ment  in  the  development  of  the  university  program. 

At  Columbia,  two  weeks  ago.  a  faculty  committee  issued  a 
report  evaluating  various  facets  of  that  universitys  program,  and 
indications  are  that  the  suggestions  will  be  acted  upon.  Similarly. 
a  faculty  report  at  Dartmouth  has  resulted  in  a  total  revamping 
of  the  curriculum  there.  Such  evaluations  arc  needed  at  Brandeis. 
The  first  prerequisite,  perhaps,  must  be  the  opportunity  for  a  free 
and  open  dialogue.  What  must  follow  immediately  thereafter  is 
a  formal  study  by  some  of  our  teachers  of  what  we  have  achieved 
and  what  lies  before  us.  This  should  be  treated  as  a  significant 
key  (owrd  determining  the  Brandeis  program. 

We  think  that  there  is  still  reason  to  talk  about  special  char- 
acter and  there  is  still  reason  to  envision  a  school  where  brick 
and  mortar  progress  does  not  prevent  "the  pursuit  of  learning 
to  issue  in  wisdom." 


Critic  Criticized 


It    is    gratifying    \o    learn    ilu'U    Ly- 
man  Andrews,  Jr.  now  fi-els  'a  little 
more   optimistic   about    art's    future." 
1     myself,     however,     am     disturbed 
about    a    lesser    problem:    the    futun^ 
of   literary  criliciNni   m  The   Justice. 
.Mr.     Andrews'     review     of     Robert 
I yo well's    recent    poetry    is    a    totally 
worthless     piece     of     writing.       First 
of     all.     I     was     alarmed     at     his     as- 
sumption iIkU   rhyme  is  best  us<'d   in 
a  p<H^m  when  it   is  unobtrusive.  <'End 
rhymes     are     iL-sed     continually,     but 
to     s-uch     success     ihat     they     seem 
hardly  to  rhymes  at  all.";     One  won- 
ders,     moveover.     v\hal     concept     of 
rhyme     and     rhythm      Mr.     .Andrews 
has    when    one    ri'a<ls    su«'h    stulT    as 
"the    impression    ;ia:iie(i    i.s    one    of    a 
tree     verse     poem,     so     successfully 
has  the  poet  dealt  with  the  problems 
of  rhyme  and  rhythm   in   the  poem." 
Are    we   to   conclude    fro?!    this    that 
if  a  p<H't   han(iit>  rhyme  and   rhythm 
with    the   grealc-Nt    possible    skill,   the 
result    will    be    a    poem    \shich    ;:lv^^>; 
the    mipression    of    free    verse?       The 
implied    assumption    that    free    verse 
is  Ihu  epitome  of  -'ood  poetry  .seems 
to    overlook    the    'greater    portion    of 
the   ICnglish   tradition. 

rurihermt»re.  I  am  (I(^i'pl\  ofTeiuled 
by  the  pomposity  c»f  Mr.  .Andreus' 
judgements  of  modern  poetry.  I 
sh<juld  thing  thnt  if  a  critic  feels 
obl'gj'd  to  write  of  hi>  elders  and 
betters    so    casua'l>.    he    uculd    as    a 


matter  of  cmirse  prt^sent  some  evi- 
dence for  his  opinions.  For  example, 
he  fails  to  specify  either  the  nature 
of  contemporary  poetry  or  Lowells 
relation  to  it.  And  let  me  correct 
one  of  the  most  glaring  of  his  many 
mistakes:  blank  verse  has  been  used 
successfully  in  a  conventional  style 
by  a  modem  poet,  as  any  reader  of 
Robert  Fro.st  would  know. 

One  t»ould  dLspute  the  logic  of  al- 
mo.st  any  Mngle  sentence  in  this  re- 
view, buCs  not  wortli  the  trouble. 
Here  arc  two  of  the  mo.«;t  ridiculous: 
"if  one  does  not  know  the  particular 
incident  to  which  the  poet  refers, 
at  le«st  he  understands  the  symbolic 
nature  of  the  incidenUs.'*  *  *  *  Robert 
Lowell  has  found  a  means  to  give 
new  life  to  po<try  while  siill  writing 
poetry."  1  submit  that  the  mind 
capable  of  such  absurdities  does  not 
vet  deserve  to  >>e  taken  seriously. 
And  what  is  the  difTe»*ence  between 
poetry   and   poetry? 

As  for  Mr.  Andrews'  approach  in 
general.  I  am  appalled  a»t  the  extra- 
ordinary presumption  of  a  man 
who  will  write  a  stylistic  analyses  for 
publication  when  he  is  so  utterly 
innocent  of  the  ordinary  critical 
concepts  and  methods  nwessary  for 
such  a  proc<^eding.  Let  us  have  no 
more  reviews  from  Mr.  Andrews 
until  he  has  gained  sufficient  experi- 
ence to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.  — Jeremy  Larner 


Critic  Replies 


Since    Mr.    Larner    has    apparently 

gained      his     entire      store  house      of 

knriw ledge  as  to  what   a   poem  ought 

and  ouuht  not  *to  be  from  the  cour.ses 
he  has  so   far  taken    in   school,  there 
are  obvious  and  very  disturbing  flaws 
nin  his  reasoning  and  arguments.  To 
treat   .Vr.  Larneis  points  against   me 
as  briefly  as  possible:   Is  he  unaware 
Ihat  of  all  the  languages  of  the  world, 
the    <me    with    the    least    number    of 
rhymes  is  English'.'  From  this.  I  think, 
it    is    evident    that    the    only     way    to 
create  a   successful   rhymed   poem   in 
Fni:lish   today.  It  is  necessary  to  use 
this  limited  number  of  ryhmes  In  the 
most   original    and    startling    manner, 
while  still  retaining  a  feeling  of  spon- 
taneity.  The   concepts  of   ryhmo   and 
rhythm  are   too  limited  in   Knglish  to 
enaliie    one    to    continually    harp    on 
"tradition,"    as    Mr.    Larner    does    in 
his   letter.   Perhaps  a    few    courses   in 
the  i^roblems  of  modrrn  \erse  would 
be   <jf   beni'fit    to   him.    H    the   assump- 
ti(»n  <Mi  my   part  is  that    free   verse  is 
•  th«'    epitome    of    good    poetry"    'Mr. 
Larner'v  v>ords.  and  not   mine  at  all'. 


it  must  overlook  tradition.  To  my 
knowledge.  I  have  never  said  that 
either  strict  verse  or  free  verse  was 
in  any  way  superior  to  the  other.  I 
do  hold  that  for  present  day  Ameri- 
can and  English  poetr>%  the  greatest 
future  lies  in  the  ability  to  write  good 
free  verse  or  to  use  so  successfully 
ryhme  and  rhythm  that  the  tradition- 
al, tired  use  of  them  is  avoided.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Learner  can  tell  us  anotht^r 
way  to  accomplish  this,  or,  if  not, 
he  might  explain  why  a  traditional 
use  or  ryhme  and  rhythm  is  so 
pleasing  to  him.  Is  it  due  to  famili- 
arity? 1  believe  so. 

Why  must  a  crtttc  delve  into  the 
whole  nature  of  contemporary  poet- 
ry each  time  he  must  review  a  few 
poems?  If  Mr.  Larner  would  like  me 
to  explain  to  him  both  the  nature  of 
contemporary  poetry  and  Rol>ert 
Lowells  relation  to  it,  either  in  a 
future  article  in  the  Justice,  or  to  him 
personally,  I  should  be  delighted  to 
do    .so. 

Robert  Frost  has  used  blank  verse 
successfully  in  a  lyric  manner.  Enough 
said,  l-f  Mr.  Larner  cannot  note  this 
di.stinctioR.  between  a  lyric  and  "con- 
versational manner/'  1  think  it  is 
high  time  he  resigned  from  the 
editorship  of  the  Turret  until  such 
future  time  when  he  has  acquired 
enough  of  the  es.sentials  of  writing 
and  criticising  poetry  to  do  a  just 
job  in  that  position. 

Does  Mr.  Larner  find  it  hard  to 
Indieve  that  while  the  reader  may  not 
understand  the  poet's  personal  refer- 
ence or  incident,  the  .symbolic  nature 
of  the  incident  will  also  be  alien  to 
him?  1  cannot  understand  this  view- 
point at  all.  .Nor  do  I  believe  Mr. 
Larner  has  thought  very  carefully 
before  writing.  Furthermore,  if  Mr. 
Larner  is  unable  to  understand  my 
use.  in  context,  of  poetry  and  poetry, 
perhaps  he  will  not  understand  the 
word  opposed  to  poetry,  and  coine<l 
for  this  purpose  by  a  very  fine  critic 
and  good  ix)eT,  Jolin  Ciardi.  The  word 
is  poesy."  This  "poesy  "  seems  to  be 
that  which  Mr.  Larner.  desires  all 
|)oetry   to  be. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  wr.«;ted  so  much 
space  in  answering  what  may  seem 
to  be  unimportant  points  of  a  crit- 
icism of  myself,  and  my  values.  But 
such  pseudo-critical  nonsense  and 
iunoraiui  as  c  xpressed  by  Mr.  Larner 
in  his  letter  are  the  evry  factor*^ 
which  so  »»ften  prevent  the  accept- 
ance of  firvt-class  work  in  literature 
b\     the    public    today. 

— Lyman   Andrews,   Jr. 


In 


Town 


Few  new  plays  are  arriving  in  Bos 
ton  within  the  next  week,  however, 
both  legitimate  and  movie  theatres 
are  bringing  back  old  successes,  in- 
cluding classical  favorites  and  long- 
run    broadway    productions. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  get  tickets 
at  this  late  date,  however  very  favor- 
able reviews  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it's  worth  at  least  an  attempt 
to  see  "Israel's  Great  Dance  Theatre," 
The  Inbal  Dancers,  at  the  Wilbur 
Theatre  beginning  Monday.  February 

17. 

The  Colonial  Theatre  in  Boston  will 
be  presenting  "No  Time  for  Sargents" 
until  February  22.  when  it  will  leave 
lo  continue   its  after-broadway   run. 

The  best-seller.  "Don't  Go  Near  the 
Water/'  has  been  cinematized  and 
the  Loew's  Slate  and  Orpheum  will 
open  with  it  this  week.  The  movie 
received  a  rather  lukewarm  review, 
but  the  tremendous  success  of  the 
book  may  make  it  worth  a  considera- 
tion. 

aKtherine  Hepburn  will  be  playing 
at  the  Shubert  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  and  the  Brattle  Theatre  in 
Cambridge  will  be  showing  Port  of 
Shadows,  for  contrast  the  Charles 
Street    Playhouse    presents    Fredrico 


II 


Carcia   Lorca's    "Blood   Wedding 

Tlvj  Boston  University  Gallery,  at 
:>57  Coinmonwealtii  Ave.  is  showing 
paintings,  drawings,  wockIcuIs  and 
sculpture  by  eight  recognized  New 
England  artists.  The  artists,  mostly 
teachers,  are  familiar  and  the  .show- 
in<;:  is  an   excellent  one. 

If  you're  making  plans  for  a  music- 
al evening  in  town,  it  would  be  wise 
to  order  now  for  some  of  the  more 
important  events  to  be  arriving  in 
Boston  within  the  next  month. 

Mail  order  sales  only  are  being 
accepted  for  tickets  to  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  of  New  York  which  w ill 
be  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  here 
in  Boston  April  14  through  20.  Tickets 
are  on  sale  at  the  lx>.x  ofifice  at 
Symphony  Hall  for  hte  Bach  B  Minor 
Mass,  to  be  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club  and  the  Radcliffe  Choral 
Society  at  Symphony  Hall  Sunday, 
March    9,    1958. 

Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  director  of 
the  chorus  here  at  Brandeis  will  be 
conducting  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica 
with  Adele  Addison  and  Robert  Pat- 
terson in  the  Brahm's  Requiem  on 
Sunday,  February  23  at  Symphony 
Hall. 


200  Anti-Franco 
Students  Arrested 


Iberica,  an  English  language  re 
view  published  in  the  United  .States 
by  Spaniards  of  anti-Franco  leanings, 
charged  last  week  that  more  than 
2(10  students  and  workers  were  ar- 
rested and  mistreated  by  police  for 
their  opposition  to  the  Fascis't  regime 
in  .Spain.  The  sponsors  of  the  mag- 
azine accused  the  Madrid  govern- 
ment of  intensified  campaigns  of  ter- 
rorivm  in  the  university  communities 
of  Barcelona  and  the  capital  city. 
These  municipalities  were  last  year 
the  .scene  of  riots  against  the  go\ern- 
ment. 

The  Spanish  Foreign  OfTicc  replied 
to  the  carges,  saying  that  they  **were 
totally  without  foundation."  The 
Foreign  Secretary  emphasized  that 
his  government  viewed  the  charges 
with  gravity  and  spent  almost  an 
hour  in  conference  with  the  U.  S. 
Ambassador,  John  Davis   Lodge. 

The  magazine  protested  our  gov- 
ernment's support  of  the  Spanish 
totalitarianism  and  appealed  for  pub- 
lic assistance  to  convince  Washing- 
ton to  cease  financial  help  to  France. 


Literary  Edition 

The  Justice  invites  interested 
students  to  submit  for  publication 
original  short  stories,  poetry  or 
criticism  to  be  published  in  a 
special  literary  suppilement.  En- 
tries are  to  submitted  before 
March    4th. 
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Gordon  Work  Shows  Levy  Study  of  First  and  Fifth 
Semitic-Greek  Ties  Amendments  Highly  Revealing 


The  thesis  advanced  by  Professor  Cyrus  H.  Gordon,  chairman 


It  is  often  the  unsought  task  of  the  dedicated  research  historian  to  d^^^^^^^ 


of  the  Department  of  Near  Kastern  and  Judaic  Studies  and  Assoc.-  cherished  illusions.  Such  Is  the  experience  of  Dr.  Leonard  Levy,  Earl  Warner  Assistant  Pro 

ate  Dean  of  the  Faculty  at  the  University,  that  the  Minoan  script  American  History  at  Brandeis.  In  the  course  of  several  months  research  on  the  origins 

designated  Linear  A  is  in  fact  of  Semitic  origin,  though  meeting  ]^^'\'''^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^he*  first  and  fifth  constitutional    amendments,    he    has    uncovered    some 

with   strong  opposition,  has  been  gaining  in  acceptance  .^     illuminating  data   that  calls  for  a  striking    revision   of    American    textbook    patriotism^ 

(;ordon,  after  decoding  the  tablets  found  in  Crete  beari^ng  J^  8^^^  ^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^  constitutional  safeguards  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  were 


the  Linear  A  script,  said  his  find- 
ings indicated  the  presence  of 
a     Semitic     language     o  n     the 

ancii-nt  island  before  it'>  fiill  to  the 
(;reoks  about  1400  B.C.  The  iinplica- 
tioiiN  and  importance  of  (JordonVs 
IhcMs.  however,  ko  fat  beyond  the 
.specific  connection  of  a  Semitic 
lanmiaue  with  Crete.  It  is  conceivable 
that  as  a  result  of  (;ordon*s  work  that 
the  entire  litjht  in  which  the  Hebrew 
and  the  (ireek  civilizations  are 
studied  could  be  completely  altered. 
At  present  it  is  widely  believed  that 
these  two  Kreat  civilizations  close  to 
the  source  of  that  which  we  call 
Western  culture  developed  inde- 
pendently of  one  another  in  what 
amounts  to  l>ein^  two  simultaneous 
miracles.  After  Gordon^  thesis  has 
gained  wide  acceptance  it  is  probable 
Hiat  the  civilizations  will  be  viewed 
as  two  parallel  culture^  having  a  com- 
mon   base. 

It  has  long  been  reallxed  that 
Hebrew  had  if  s  roots  In  the  Akkadian 
language.  In  Canaan,  long  before 
Hebrew  was  spoken,  Akkadian  served 
as  the  means  of  verbal  communica 
tlon    for    commerce. 


at  the  time  of  ratification  nar-  . .  .      ^         ,  «„k 

rowlv      interpreted      and      con-  ed  by  the  Puritans  in  the  face  of  An.  editor  would  be  from  ^ ^«"; /^^^  P^?; 

.^rued    i  e    our  foundinir  fathers  ^'clican  suppression.     The  Angelican  lication  censorship,  he  would  be  sub. 

ior  unck^^^^^^^^  Church  of  England  had  instituted  an  sequently    be    subject    to    stnn^ent 

^t    the  ';ivl   LSa      n^t^     they  inquisition    to    crush     the     heretical  common   law   restrictions.     The   mis- 


CYRUS  GORDON 


are  traditionally  cracked   up  to  be. 
Levy,  currently  on  a  year's  leave 
of    absence,    was    awarded    a    Gug- 
genheim   fellowship    last   spring    to 
do     research     In    the    field    of    his 
choice.    He    began    a    study    of    the 
historical      origins      of      the      fifth 
amendment    right    against    self    In- 
crimination. This  was  no  easy  task. 
It  required   weeks  of  tedious  "eye- 
ball   searing"    work    pouring    over 
15th,    16th,   and    17th    century    Eng- 
lish    documents     supplied     by     the 
British   Museum    and    the    Williams 
Library  In   London.   Levy  was  first 
forced   to   master   the   rather   cryp- 
tic,   and    to    the    modern    eye.    In- 
comprehensible, Old   English  script 
in     which     the     manuscrlpH     were 
printed. 

As  I^vy  has  discovered,  the  his- 
torical backgrounds  of  the  self  in- 
crimination clau.se  lie  in  Tudor  and 
Stuart  En^iland.  Contrary  to  popular 
opinion  the  protection  against  self 
incrimination  was  not  a  'naturar* 
ri^'hl  claimed  by  the  Ma^na  Carta, 
was  rather  a  verbal  fiction  invent- 


l>oth    civilizations    ''too    many    to   l)e 

accidental."    But     he    made    sure    to 

point  out  that  the  mere  existence  of 
law,  diplomacy,  these  connections  d(Kvs  not  in  any 
administration,  and  literature.  Now,  way  lower  trie  value  of  the  unique 
with  Gordon's  discovery  that  Linear  and  individual  contribution  of  the 
A  is  Akkadian  In  character  it  Is  Greeks  and  Hebrews  to  world  civiliza- 
probable     that     the      role     Akkadian     tion.  ^ 

played    in    the    development    of    the  ^^^    5. 

Greek  culture  is  similar  to  that  which 
It  had  in  the  genesis  of  the  Hebrew 
culture. 

\Vt»rkinii   from  his  basic  IhesiN  that 
l.iiu'^u     A    Is    Akkadian,    (lordon    has 
draun  several  very  interesting  paral 
K'l>  between  the  Creek  and  the  lleb 
ic\\    civilizations.   These    parallels    in 
cliuK-    oiu'    involving;    tl\r    nature^    of 
(he  Ih 'oreu    Tdtriarchs  of  the  Second 
Milk'nnium    li.C.    and    ol     the    (;reek 
Warriors     wlio     participated     in     the 
Trojan    War.  The    dislike   for   human 
.sacrihce    whi'h    was   prestMit    in    both  ....,.- ^    . 

ciiHines   and    the    fact    that    durinu   ^^^^^^^  ^,f  yrccdow  to  be  published  by  Cornell  i*ress  in  a  collection 

Ihe      Heroic   .\^e"  of  each,   Auamem  .  ^  .    . 

non\  dau<'hter  and  .TephtahVs  dau*4h 


Roche  to  Study  Liberty 
Freedom  in  America 

Professor  John  V  HcK-hc.  who  .slates  that  the  question  of 
American  libertv  has  been  his  hobby  for  10  years,  is  presently  at 
work  on  tfie  problem  under  a  tyrant  from  the  Committee  on  Poli- 
tical and  Lej^al  Theory  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 

In  an  essay  American  Libert ij:  An  Exdniniation  o/  the  'Tr.uh- 


U-r  v.rre  both  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  vtctory  is  another  fascinatint;  con- 
nection. (Gordon  calls  the  parallels  be- 
tween   the   early    literary   classics   of 

Engravings  Display 
Currently  at  Union 

The  exhibition  currently  on  display 
at  the  Student  Union  is  composed  of 
a  series  of  engravings  of  Shakespear- 
ean portraits  done  by  artists  of  the 
IRth  and  19th  centuries.  The  collec- 
tion, donated  by  Dr.  l.eopold  Brodny, 
was  organized  by  Mr.  Ronald  Suke- 
nick,  instructor  in  English,  who  did 
research  on  the  individual  engravings 
themselves  and  on  Shakespearean 
portraiture   in    general. 

The  collection  is  of  interest  for 
two  different  reasons:  to  satisfy  cur- 
iou.Nitv  as  to  what  Shakespeare  actual- 
ly   l(»oked     like    and    to    show    how 

Shakespeare  was  imagined  to  »ook  »>>     ^„  ^^.^.„     divergent  no  real  freedom 
two   centuries   of   readers,   tor   wnai  _.  .^  ^^^^  o^^u^  ^.^i^^c 

various  eras  accepted  as  genuine  por 


of  studies,  Roche  ofTers  an  intro-  ^.^^^^^^^    ^,,    ^i^^.    fourteenth    amend 

duction  to  tiie  larger  work  he  is  ^^^.^t     whether    central    government 

doing  under  the  grant.  He  states  activity  increased  in  a  continuum  as 

it,    the    study    of  local  vi^ilantism  decrea.sed  or  whether 


that  as  he  sees 
American  liberty  must  be  made  in 
two  epochs,  one  in  rural  America, 
the  other  in  urban  America.  His  con- 
tention is,  though,  that  in  order  for 
his  study  of  either  period  to  be  mean- 
ingful, the  definition  of  liberty  must 
be  arrived  at  through  an  investiga- 
tion of  what  people  did  and  not  only 
what    th?y   said. 

To  conclude  from  the  fact  of  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  in  the  early 
United  States  that  there  was  a  high 
degree  of  freedom  is  not  sound.  Upon 
closer  investigation  Roche  finds  that 
there  were  "few  earmarks  of  liber- 
tarianism — or  respect  for  views  con- 
sidered fundamentally  wrong — In 
early  American  society."  it  was  the 
extreme  heterogeneity  of  the  United 
States,  the  existence  of  many  sub- 
cultures, which  offered  a  home  for 
so  many  opinions.  When  an  oppressed 
minority  is  forced  to  move  out  of  the 
reach  of  Its  oppressor  in  order  to  go 


there  was  an  appreciable  gap  in  the 
process  is  a  problem  to  which  Roche 
.says  he  has  still  not  reached  a  det'ini- 
tive   answer. 

What  the  basis  for  American  free- 
dom is  poses  to  him  the  all  important 
traceable   to   the  Civil   War  and   the 


traiture  may  in  turn  be  connected 
with  their  conception  and  interpreta- 
tion of  his  poetry. 


Radio  Club 

After  a  vigorous,  and  rather 
lengthy  discussion,  the  Brandeis 
Radio  Club,  operators  of  station 
WLBD,  elected  new  officers.  Those 
elected  were:  Steve  Weiner,  Sta- 
tion Manager;  Arlene  Levine,  Sec- 
retary-Librarian; Ed  Hamada,  Ira 
Yeakes,  Neil  Messinger,  Dave  Le- 
vine, Wilbur  Simms,  Executive 
Committee;  Bob  Renfield,  Pro- 
gram Director;  Steve  Rudin, 
Charles  Wood.  Ed  Walk,  Technical 
Directors;  Sheldon  Gray,  Business 
Director;  and  Barbara  Klaff,  Pub- 
lic Relations. 


religious  views  of  the  dissenters.  All    taken     traditional     interpretation     of 
suspects  were  forced  to  take  an  oath    the   framers'  original   intent   is   due, 
(ex  officio)  to  tell  the  truth,  without    Levy  claims,  to  the  predominant  de- 
the    foreknowledge    of    the    charges    pendence      of     such      historians      a.s 
brought  against   them.  The   unfortu-    Holmes      and      Chaflfee      upon      one 
nate     Puritans     were     thus     caught    source    —    the    preamble    of    Jeflfer- 
in    an     unrelenting    three-way     vise,    son's   Statute   of    Religious    Freedom 
They  could   refuse   to  take  the  oath      —to  substantiate  their  conclusions, 
and    be    convicted    for    contempt    of   This   document   states    that   no   man 
court,  they  could  tell  the  truth  and    can  be  punished  for  his  religious  be- 
be  promptly  executed  for  heresy  and    liefs   even   if   those   beliefs   are   con- 
sedition,     or     they     could     maintain    sidered  dangerous.     The  declaration 
their  innocence  and   be  automatical-    is  couched,  however,  in  such  general 
ly    imprisoned    under    brutal    condi-    terms    that    it    can    easily    be    con- 
tions   for   perjury.  The   claim    to   an    strued   to   guarantee   unbridled  free- 
unprecedented    right    of    protection    dom  of  speech  as  well.  By  studying 
against  self  incrimination  was  there-    the  state  constitutions  of  the  period, 
fore   a   necessary   subsequent   means    Levy    has    come    up    with    contradic- 
of  escape  invented  by  the  legal  Puri-    tory  evidence.  The  North  and  South 
tan  minds  of  the  age.  Carolina      constitutions      specifically 

The    plight   of   the    Puritans,   as      state  that  no  man  under  cover  of  re- 
Levy    points   out,   was    not   wholly      Ugious   freedom    can    issue    seditious 
dissimilar  from  that  of  the  alleged 
communists  pursued  by  the  recent 
McCarthy    Inquisition.      The    label, 
"Fifth      Amendment      Communist" 
thus    becomes    Ironically    an    ana 
chronism    in     light    of    the    "Fifth 
Amendment    Puritan"   of   16th   and 
17th  century  England. 
Though    originating    under    Angli- 
can   domination,    the     right    against 
self   incrimination    was   not    legalized 
in     English     common     law     until     the 
Puritans   themselves   held    the   reign< 
of  power.   From   England  to  America 
was  then   a   logical  step,  and   over  a 
century  Inter  the  new   found  natural 
riuht     was     verbalized     in     the     fifth 
amendment     of     the     L'nited     States 
Constitution. 

As    is    typical    of    English    .society, 
the  repercussions  of  the  Puritan  con 
troversy     cut     across     constitutional 

and    parliamentary   as   well   as  religi  LEONARD  LEVY 

ous  lines.  The  onj..ns  of  the  self  m^  constitutions 

crimination   c  ause  thus  gave  rise  to    >»^>^'^-  ^..   .  ,    ^ 

crimiiiaiiuii   I...U  f^^^H..«.     r.f    include    s  milar    prohibitions    include 

the    natural    rights    of    freedom    ot    *"^  ,  n^^  -^ 

uit     iiaiui^i        ^  TT.;..cf  ♦hiv:    similar    probition.    The    evidence    is 

soeech   and   of  the  press.  Using  this  ^  ,    ,  ,       ,  ^.« 

spttcii   ctii^  I  stacked   overwhelmingly  against 

re  ated    phenomenon    as    a    point    ot  ....  »  *    « 

.  T  i^<,or.  o  cimnif^np     the    traditional    interpretations    —    a 

H  v«»rL'€^nce    Lew  began  a  simuiiane- 

Uivtr^cnee.  uevj         „  .„i„^    ,,r    ,u„    ratio  of  seven  to  one.     Other  pieces 
nii«i     stiidv     of     the     origm.s     oi     iiit  ,  ,  .      - 

ous    siuav     OI     II  b  sif-nificant  evidence  m  support  of 

speech  and  press  clauses  of  the  first  ^    ,^„,^^,i^^,  .^e  the  speeches 

amendment.  H.s  research  was  more  J  ^^    ^^^.^^^^ 

sharply   focused  by  ^^  '";;«'-  ^^^    .^e    most    influential    contributor    to 
the    Fond    for   th*    R«P"b'.c    to   pre  Constitution.  Dur- 

pare    »-« . '"^'"''""^,^  .„^'   .^j!' J'^   ing  the  Pennsylvania  debates  on  the 
thp   American  constitutional   framers    *"^   "^   ^  -^  ^,   ^,  .    u 

ntend   and'nderstand   by   the   pro-   C^onstitution.  .  W"-n      latly     upheld 
hibition    of    Congressional    establish-    the    narrow    interpretation    of    free- 

ment  of   religion,   and   2;   what   did    dom  of  speech 

mem   oi    i^»b       ,       .„„...„,,    k„   ,t,„        Dr.   Levy's    f  ndmKs.    supported    as 
thev   intend  and   understand  by   the       ^•^.  ^^  j  f.  n- 

prohibition  of  Congressional  abridge-    they    are    by    document    aft-    docu- 
ments of  freedom  of  speech  and  the    men  ,  thus  aPPear  to  be  basically  ir- 

refutable.    As    such    they    present    a 
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exists.  The  point  that  Roche  arrives 
at  is  "that  individual  freedom  in  early 
rural  American  depended  not  on  a 
national  principle  of  fair  play,  but 
rather  on  tbe  ability  of  an  individual 
to  find  a  community  where  his  views 
would  not  engender  wrath  and  its 
inevitable   fellows:   the  tarpots,   lash, 

and  noose."  . 

Roche's    opinion    of   contemporary  question.  One  possibility  exists  that 

urban  American  society  is  that  there  American    freedom    is    based    on    a 

is  a  much  greater  degree  of  freedom  genuine  recognition  of  the  views  of 

than     there     was     in     pre-industrial  other  people.  The  more  ominous  pos- 

America.  The  growth  of  the  Ameri-  sibility  is  that  this  freedom  »«  ba.sed  ^ 

can  city  and  the  concommitant  im-  on  "a  '^  J jj  ^^R^Jh"  *  ^ints    to  Press 'clause,  however,  are  in  direct    rak;^;;drng  parts'^m'-EducauSn  For 

personalization  of  society  has  led  to  '«;;;'     ^.^"^^^^^^^^  with     the    traditional    what?,"  an  appraisal  of  deficiencies 

a  greater  degree  of  freedom  m  which  Ortega  \ .  JjJ!^"  ^ jl*  ^^^  *^^^  theories.   The   framers   intent.   Levy    m  our  educational  system  and  of  the 

the    traditional    coercers    -    pan.sh  J^«*" '"^^  •''"'\  ^'^^^^^^^^^^  maintains,  was  to  provide  only  a  nar-    tasks    facing    our   educators    in    the 

T'^T^^inT^£tife:Xr  T^irmpreti^ ^Us'marcipt,  row  and  limited  restriction  on  Con-    rapidly  changing  modern  world.  This^ 

irri^oroositrn  and  effectiveness  Ex-  Roche  feels  that  he  will  have  made  gressional  abridgement  of  these  two    the    first    of    seven    symposia    pre- 

remelv^mrrranJ  also  hTs  Seen  the  a   value   judgment  on   the   basis    of  freedoms.   They    fully    accepted    the    sen  ted  on  "The  Great  Challenge    v,M 

hmin  gTvrrnmJntarSwe    from  the  contemporary  American  liberty.  POwer  of  Congress  to  prosecute  sedi-    be  held  on  Sunday.  February  23.  W 

sue  to  the  federal  level  most  easily  .     <  -Esther  K.rtl.aner  tious  and  libelous  speech.  WhUe  the    PM  over  CBS  TV. 


press. 

American  historians  have  tradi- 
tionally held  that  the  framers  con- 
strued both  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions broadly,  as  sweeping,  almost 
absolute  limitations  on  Congres- 
sional interference.  Levy  agrees 
that  the  historical  evidence  sup- 
ports the  broad  interpretation  of 
the  establishment  of  religion 
clause,  i.e.  Congress  is  not  only 
prohibited  from  demonstrating  a 
preference  for  any  one  religious 
establishment,  but  it  cannot  even 
extend  material  aid  to  said  es- 
tablishments). Freedom  of  religion 
is  consequently  a  unique  Ameri- 
can constitutional  guarantee,  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  religious  perse- 
cution experienced  by  the  original 
settlers. 


fresh  and  generally  unprecented  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  the  origins 
of  our  Bill  of  Rights.  He  is  now  pre- 
paring a  short  book  on  the  subject, 
to  be  ready  for  publication  this  sum- 
mer. Though  dealing  with  the  ori- 
gins of  our  constitutional  safeguards 
of  both  speech  and  press,  he  will 
concentrate  on  the  former.  His  re- 
search on  the  origins  of  the  fifth 
amendment  self  incrimination  clause 
has  now  taken  second  place.  A  book 
on  this  subject  is  also  in  the  making, 
but  his  work  is  still  in  the  prelimi- 
nary phase.  — David  M.  Cohen 

Dr.  Lemer  Speaks 

Max  Lerner,  Professor  of  American 
Civilization  and  columnist  for  the  New 


York  Post  and  Harold  Taylor,  Presi- 
Levy's  findings  on  the  speech  and    ^j^^t  ^f  Sarah  Lawrence  College  will 
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Discussion:  Problems  of  an  Atomic  Age 


Question 


Scientists  View  Radioaci 
Fallout;  Politics 


W       ^r    V  jB    V^    tf^T   My  mJ  W  .W   M    S>^  ^  ^  W^>^^ 


The  paradox  of  the  prcscn,   p<.Utical  f;-'- --^.tut^n'^^h^rJ^rp^^^^ 
tainin«  pc-ace  is  by   preparation  for  -«-   -^^^f^j^^^^^^^.tnow  1  an  ^^^                        opposing 
the  more  secure  the  peace  becomes      Peace     <^^'"'"^;";^,;'"  ,7^^^.  ^uempt   to  assure  each  nation 
forces.  The  arms  race  continues  on  bo  h  s.des  .n  .^"  ^th  R   sstlar^  the  United  States  from 
of  its  military  superiority.  Fear  of  retaliation  has  kept^h  Russia  ana  tne 

any    active   military    agression. 


Atomic  Weapon  Trials 
Imperil  World  Health 

Over  nine  thousand  .scicntisls  petitioned  the  United  Nations 
last  month  for  an  immediate  end  to  testing  of  atomic  weapons. 
The  scienists  stated  that  continued  testing  was  harmful  to  the 
worlds  health,  damaged  the  -pool  of  human  germ  plasm,  and 
increased  the  liklihood  of  -cataclysmic  nuclear  war.  The  signe" 
of  the  petition  included  thirty-thi^JNobel_Prize^'«mmei^ 
members  of  the  U.  S.  National 


B(H>kst   bv   Dr.   Kdward  Teller.  "The 

IV    active   mimary    ai;it.->.-.i^...                                                                                                           .,     ,^   ,.  „   •„     Academv    of  Sciences,   and   216  pather  of  the  H  Bomb."  and  Dr.  Al- 

TJw.  Pronimr  search  for  power    and    not    tH-conu-    'a    Mitical    .oot     in   any   N»ay   «""'f  ["^  '"  J^^    '  ,J    members  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Acad-  bert    letter,    who    worked    with    Dr. 

The  groping  seann  lor  poyvii         _       _ .„  ,„  .  ......siion  al>o»t    mediat.-  dan>;er  of  b.in«  oxonun  in    ^^^    ^^   Sciences.    An    immediate    in-  teller   on   the   Air    Force's   Scientific 

ternational    afireement    to    stop    the  Advisor>-  Board. 

testing  of  nuclear  »x)mbs  was  asked.  Teller   and    Latlner   state   that    nu- 

The   iM'tltion  had   been  circulated   by  ^.j^^r  "tests  do   not    seriously   endan- 


puis  a  premium  on  the  develop 
ment   of    more   effective,    more 
ilevastatinp,  weai)ons.  The  nature 
of     modern    warfare,    with     its 
nuclear      and      thermo-nudear 

ilevici's,  raisi's  a  <<uesti<)n  as  to  the 
safely  of  testing  such  vstaptms.  t'sp*- 
rially  in  conn^-ilion  with  th*'  result- 
ing   radio-iictive    fallout. 

Danger    from     fallout     manifests 
Itself     principally      In      two      ways: 
Through    genetic    mutations    wMch 
have    long-term    hereditary    signifi- 
cance,   and    the    Immediate    danger 
of   physiological    reaction    to    radia- 
tion,    causing      such      diseases     as 
Leukemia,    Bone    Cancer,   etc. 
James      F.      Crow.      Professor      of 
r.enetics    al    the    Inivirsitv    of    Wis 
I'onsin,    tx'lieves    the    present    rati-   of 
testing   suftieii'nt    to   affeet   our   jiene 
lie     future.    The     number    of    people 
uho   have   bren   exposed   to   radiation 
is    larae    and    widespread.    It    is    difti- 
eult   to   determine   the   e\a(  t    ?Himber 
of    people    affeeted    be<ause    (»r    their 
;,'eo^'raphic     diversity,     and     iKuause 
mutant.s     turn     up     in     man\     future 
jjeiierations.    "(renelicists    aiirce    that 
any  amount  of  radiation  is  a  genetic 
risk   ...   If   all    the    \ictims   ccudd    be 
identified      and      assembled      in      one 
place  at  the  same  time,  we  would  all 
regard     it    as     a     horrible     tragedy." 
Crow's  suggesiitin   \\ould   be   to  slop 
testing   immediately. 

Jack  Schubert  and  Kalph  E.  T.app 
lake  a  m')re  moderate  stand.  In  an 
article  to  the  -Bulletin  of  the  Atom 
ic  Scientist"  Ihey  suggest  the  deter- 
mination of  a  safe  radiation  limit  for 
general  population  exposure.  This 
limit  should  not  be  based  on  the 
constantly  shifting  Occupational  TVr- 
missable  Limit,  but  on  the  stable  Fix- 
ed Natural  Background  Level.  .Schu- 
bert and  Lapp  suggest  an  interna 
lional  agreement  establishing  radia 
tion  limits,  and  appaiently  feel  that 
testing  within  that  limit  is  not  .sig- 
nificanly  harmful. 

As  part  of  our  whole   scheme  of 
"active     defense",     some     scientists 
see   the   continuation   of    testing    as 
an  imposed   necessity.  To  minimize 
the    dangers    of    radiation    they    ad- 
vocate  the   development  of   "clean" 
bombs    with    less    widespread    fall- 
out.   Among    those    scientists    who 
do   recognize   the    need   to   limit   or 
stop   nuclear   testing,  and    they   are 
In    the    maiority,    there     is    consis- 
tently   little    discussion    about    the 
relationship    of    their    specific    con- 
cern to  the  total  political  situation, 
either    In    the    nature    of    positive 
suggestions    or     positive     criticism. 
Scientists      generally      realize      the 
necessity     for     some     international 
control,    but    sem    hesitant    or    un- 
willing to  offer,  outside  of  a  strict- 
ly scientific  consideration,  any  poli- 
tical   opinions;    probably    in    some 
cases  from  fear  for  their   iobs. 


ran.-r  re7;:r  to'L  ...;X;  «;:.;..    n.edia.e  dan.er  of  b...n«  overrun  b, 
the    |>olitical    necessity    for    the    e<m-    an   enemy. 


tinned  development  and  testing  of 
atomic  woapon.s,  Kpstein  stated. 
**Kven  the  people  wh<»  say  it  is  worth 
the  present  risk  would  agree  it  is 
tK*tter  not   to  ha%e   it." 

(Jross  agrees  that  the  limitaticm  of 
nuclear  testing  would  be  ph\  si<»logi- 
(ally  iHMieficial  to  mankind,  but  he 
does  ni)t  see  it  as  any  solution  to  the 
total  international  problem.  Jle  cjues 
lion>  uhelher  tht-  long-range  dam- 
age  caused    b>    radiation   exposure    is 


The  sclentlsv*  has  given  us  the 
Atomic  Age;  be  It  good  or  bad. 
When  the  products  of  science  are 
misused  by  man,  the  scientists,  as 
a  man,  must  repond.  The  scientist 
is  morally  responsible  for  the  utili- 
zation of  his  work,  as  well  as  Its 
creation.  Recently  the  scientist  has 
shown  man  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
testing.     As    a     man     he     must    do 

something   to  stop   It. 

— Ira    Rosenberg 


1954  Nobel  Prize  winner  Linus  Paul-    ^.^^  either  present  or  future  genera- 


ing    of    the    California    Institute    of    tjons 


>j  «< 


•re   leading   to  the  de- 


|*4^iiiion  off  Proi^'sit 

We    urjre    that    an    international    aureeineni    to    stop    the 
testing  of  nuelear  weapons  he  n>a««e  now.  ,     .    ,        ,  , 

Kaeh  nnelear  honib  lest  spreads  an  added  burden  ..I 
radioactive  elements  over  every  part  «f  the  world.  Kaeh 
added  amount  »1  radioation  eauses  damage  to  the  health  ol 
hnn.an  heings  all  over  the  world  and  eauses  dama-e  t»  the 
pool  of  human  germ  plasn,  s».  h  as  to  lead  to  an  merease 
in  the  nun.her  of  seriously  defective  children  that  will  he 
horn    in    future    generations.  .       ,        •      .u 

S..  long  as  these  weapons  are  in  the  hands  of  only  thret 
powers,  an  agreement  for  their  control  is  feasible.  If  testing 
continues,  and  the  possesion  of  these  weapons  spreads  to 
additional  governments,  the  danger  of  outbreak  ol  a  cata- 
clysmic nuclear  was  through  the  reckless  acti.m  of  some 
irresponsible    national    leader   will    he    greatly    increased. 

We  have  in  common  to  our  fellow  men  a  deep  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  all  human  beings.  As  scientists  we  have 
knowledge  of  the  dangers  involved  and  therefore  a  special 
responsihilitv  to  make  those  dangers  known.  We  deem  it 
imperative  that  immediate  action  betaken  to  effect  an  inter- 
naional  agreement  to  stop  the  testing  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 


Technology,  it  had  among  its  signers  yelopment  of  a  clean  bomb,"  and  are 

Frederick  Joliot  and  Albert   S<hweit-  ^   necessary    part    of  our   defense   ef 

ler    of    France,    Lord    Hertrand    Bus-  f^^^t  and  scientific  explorations. 
sell    of    Britain.    Harold    I'rey    of    the        -fhe  danger  from   radioactive  fall 

I  nited    States,   and    Nikolai    .Sc-monov  ^,ut    is    considerably     less     than     the 

of    the    .Soviet   Union,    all    N<»bel    lau-  danger     from     other     radiations     to 

reates.  which     we     constantly     expose     our 

In  a  statement  to  trie  press  cpioted  selves  without  concern.  For  example. 

b>    the   Neu    York  Times  i>n   January  a    wrist   watch    with    a    luminous   dial 

14     l)r     Fauling    expressed    the    <»pin-  or   X-rays   for   medical    purposes   sub 

ion    that    it    would    be    imp(^ssible    to  ject  us  to  much  more  radiation  than 

pniduce    a    -clean",    or    mmimum-ra-  the    fallout    ..."    On    a    statistical 

dioacti>itv.      atomic      Inimb.      .^t(»mic  scale,    "the    reduction    in    life    expec- 

Knergv     Commission     .scientists     have  tancy      from     worldwide      fallout      at 

given,  as  one  reason  for  the  continu-  present    levels    totals    less    than    two 

ance   of   nuclear   weapon    testing,   the  days." 
possibility      of      developing      such      a        The  article  states  that   the   present 


elean"    bomb    through     information 
gained    from   tests. 

The    signers   of    the    petition    uler 


10''  of  all  natural  mutations  which 
are  caused  l)y  normal  'background 
radiation"  from   « t»smic   rays  and   the 


red  to  the  ceasing  of  A  b(»mb  tf  st.ng    earth   uould   hv   increased   by   the   ra- 


as   a    first   step   towards   a   more   gen-  dioactivity   of  the  atomic   test  fallout 

eral     disarmament     and     the     preven-  by  only  about   01' .  . 

t.on     f»f     nuclear     war.     Dr.     Pauling  The    tuo   scientists    assert   that    the 

mentioned    the    views   of  other    West-  efforts    towards    the    development    of 

ern    scientists    who   felt    that,   on    the  a  clean    bomb  "are   well   on   the   way 

cimtrary,    it    was    necessary    to    con-  toward   success.   In   order   to   procure 

tinue   the   tests   bi'cause   of   th<'   Com-  (these    weapons*    we    must    continue 

munist   danger.  our  tests."  The  development  of  such 

The   pcisition   of  th»    9(MM>   scientists  b(»mbs   would    reduce   the   harm   done 

uas   opposed    in   a    Life   Magazine   ar-  ^o    non  combantants    in    any    possible 

tide   on    February    10.  -Why    Nuclear  future  atomic  war.   Moreover,  "if  we 

Tests   .Must  (Jo   On."  The   article   was  renounce    nuclear    weapons    we    open 

a     selection     from     the     forthcoming  the     door     to    aggression,''     and     un 

book,  Our   Nuclear   Future   (Criterion  necessarii\     limit    scientific    curiosity. 


S 


Demands   Societal  Leadersh 


Ethics  and  Opportunity  of  Atomic  Age 

\  ,.„M,n,„ni-l  ..r,l.r.-l  «..rl.l   i.n.l.rli.-. "><<'<  i.l-..l..!:y.     «■.•••""'""■'"■  i"  »"l  ''•I'M-'  "'  .■"">""""?  <•• 

,.sl-,  „.:„,-lull>   in  .  »...l.l  ..(■  f. .,M.c..n,nn,Mi.li.-  na.i....>      I.  ..  Um-  .l«„a,MM  of  tl...  .■.„„H,u,M.l  .>>,,■„,    ,!,.■  .Iny    .. 

.  \i>i  |M.M«  nil  >   MI  .    I       .  .  ,,    il...  fr.-.'  worl<  M'l-.- IS  «.iir  M(1«' «.l  llif' coininiinisi  all  out  Iroiil  afrainst  the 

'••-  -"'*'  tl.al   .;  tl..-  n.o.,  un, I...t.        .at  tr  J^  ,,,a„n.Il.,l  into  tl.at  whirl,  n.ifrl.t 

1  .NX   mal.ria     u  h  <h  mi«rhl   h'iul  ^^^  «-\  enlnall>    l<>  I"*    ^ »   '"  '  .  "^ 

'*'  ,  ".''".'         f  .:       ii,.. „f  ,|„.  atom  MM-nis.  mor.-    aiul  more,  lo  he  eintM.rm};  a:,  iho  age  of  horror  rather  than 

,.,ul  eiMl./.ation  fon-Nei.      I  Ik  a  .  i  .oinvntrate  on  eheaper  an.l  n.ore  peareful  uses  «»f 

ihr  a>'.-  of  iMMinU.-  that  man  ha.l  ho  Mil  ol   It.      W  <    <  aiinoi  a    i  .         .  .11..  1 

'  '       ^  '  ,  ,„,.,,  ,1,.,,  ,|,,>  Kn-ian>  are  eonstanlK  xNorkinjr.  in  a  era>h  |.ro}rrani.  to  .leNelop  -realer  aiwl  m.ne 

■iiiiiiiii-  «'ner"v  when  nn«'  Know   mai  im    mi ..  i.m  ,.'  ■  ■  .  11  i>    i-  11. 

aioniK   .ii<i^>  I      1    I       .,.  ,,     uorhl  power  to\Nar»l  h»r.      Hel«.re  ue  ean  make  plans  to 

.l.«trn<ti\e  m<ehani>m>  of  uar  nnIimIi  ma>   tip  iii«    iMiaii.      ,.,•... 

1  i  II     ^.  .  I  .ipcnre  the  state  wh  irh  we  are  existinji  in. 

n.oN.-  on  to  a  h<ller  wa>  "•  ""Y''    ,.    V,  ..  „^rio«l  of  four  short  vears  this  plavthin?  <»f  tlie  lalMnatory  was  Iransf.^rme.l. 

We  «  e\eloiM<l  the  iit«»ni  l»omh.     In  a  periou  01  loui  .ii  w       1        1         1  •.  .  1  .1 

...nler  pre-iMential  orJer.  into  the  most  powerful  weapon  ihat  the  worhl  has  even  seen.     We  «levelopea  .t  to  end  the 

,no<l   .Ir-truetiNe  war  we  had  -from    the    puny    A    bombs    of    1945.  business.     Behind  the  black  portent  and   soon  were   making  obvious   ad- 

nio.  I   »M    iru.  II                        ,  ."   .          /^orld  which  is  a  dozen  of  the  new  atomic  age  lies  a   hope  vances  that   seemed   to   parallel   our 

.•\er    proihieeil    and    to    lune  <■    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  thousand   years  which    seized    upon    with   faith,    can  own.     It  was  then  that  the  decision 

the   li\es   it   would   eost   us   in  **?     "jh^,  ^.^d  of  the  last  great  war.  work  our  salvation.    If  we  faU,  then  to  move  beyond  the  A  bomb  stage 

a    Ion-'    .Irawii    out    coii.jii.^l    of  ^iv  speak  of  H  bombs  and  missUes,  «e   have   damned   every  man   to   be  was    made    by    President    Truman 

llirosliima    and    Na-a-  „,   earth   satellites  and  trips  to   the  the   slave  of  fear.     Let  us  not   fool  This   was   a   political   decision.     The 

1  .*.*!__    ^^«.«^o.A^nf  «.....^i«-Ac-    Mf^  mii<:f   f»lpet   world   oeace  scientists     who    had     created     the     A 


In  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  scien 
list's  viewpoint  on  the  political  as- 
pects of  he  problem,  this  reporter 
interviewed  Dr.  Herman  Epstein 
and  Dr.  Eugene  Gross,  members  of 
our  science  faculty.  Epstein  feels 
that  basically  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  interested 
In  some  agreemen  to  halt  testing. 
He  feels  that  the  problem  should 
be  handled  simply,  on  its  own  terms, 


mai  uur  Miui^iiiiB   v»ai   *.«v  ^v^..  ^^  ..^*^     -v^.^ing    on    such    a    weapon 

basis   for  killing   hundreds   of   thou-  ^ood"  life    ^  changed  for  one  of  silent  fear  and  and   that   the    future   of    democracy 

sands  of  people     No  excuses  should  the    peace    that    we    had    hoped    to  depended  on  our  being  th€  first  to 

be  made      The  atom  bomb  was  de-  ^'•''**  ^^  ^^^^                                ,     ,  make  was  still  unborn.     The  worid  fully      develop      H.      Oppenheimer, 

veloped  m  the  hope  of  ending  the  To    understand    how    we    reached  ^.^^   ^^^^   ^^^.^   ^livided   and   peace  Urey,  Bethe,  Zacharias.  Bacher,  Fer- 

war  and  preserving  a  civilization  we  this    point    we    mu^t    step    back    in  y^^^^   ^^   ^   precarious    balance.  mi,  A.   H.    Compton,   the   men   who 

had  come  to  cherish.     Only  in  the  history   a   bit-l>ack   to   Mr^  Banich  helped   make   th.   A   bomb   possi>le 

passage  of  time  can  any  value  judge-  ^^J^^^^^^^^^^  thf^lTs^ians  chose  lo  continue  with  --^   "O^   the   ones   who   perfected 

Tu't'  we ''li^!'e  Tome    a    far   way  Juli   andihe  dead.     That  i.   our  the^    own    atomic    experimentation         Continued  en  Pa,e  Seven 
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AEC  World  Survey  Discloses  Radiation  Discussed 
Strontium  90  Minimal  Danger  By  Scientists  Panel 


A-bomb  testintr  caused  a  33^'  Increase  in  the  concentration  of  strontium  90  m  the  human 
bodv  last^ear  Sc'en'tits  working  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  reported  last  week  the 
result     of  a  w^^^^  survey   of  the  concentration  of  this  radioactive   fallout   m  human  bones 

iuHng^  ^^>^    ^   'P^^^^^^*   ^^^   "?    not    worth   worrymg 

It  a  b^^^^^         do  not  think  the  situation  is  critical    at    the    present    t.me/    sa,d    one   of   the    re- 
searchers,  as  quoted  by  the  New  York-lWs_on^^^ 

Lamont  Geological  Observatory    — ^^^  harmful   bodil>   rffeets.  The     present     concentrations     in 

in    New^    York,    found    that    the       ,^_  ,^,,  ,_,.  .,„,„,,.^  fmm    youn^  children  was  said  lo  t>e  l   150 


At  the  December  29  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  distinguished  panel  of  scientists 
discussed  the  aspecLs  of  the  radiation  problem  which  affected 
civilization  as  a  whole.  The  Association  is  perhaps  the  unoflicial 
spokesman  of  American  science.  The  panel  took  no  position  on 
the  stopping  of  nuclear  weapon  testing,  feeling  this  to  be  outside 
the  realm  of  science.  Individual 


More  than  \OiH)  bonv  samples  from 
worldwide       concentration       of    all    over    the     uorkl    were    studied,    of    the    maximum    permissible    dose 
radioactive    strontium    was    still    well    Tht  se    samples    Mere    representative    for    the    general     p(»])ulalion.    If 


nu- 


helow  the  maximum  permissihie  eon-    of  7(1   to  80';    of  the   world's   popula 
eentration    established    by    the    U.   S.    lion.      Kood    and    sojl    samples    \%ere 


also  analyzed  in  what  uas  said  to  1k' 
the    most    comprehensive    worldwide 
study   of  the   concentration   of  stron- 
tium V»0    fallout    in    the    bones    of    hu 
man   beings. 


National    Bureau   of   Standards. 

Like  cahium.  ini^ested  strontium- 
Wl  noes  excfusjvely  to  the  bones  of 
the  body,  where  it  has  an  <xtremely 
UiUil  residence  time.  Like  ra<lium, 
stronlium-9<»  can  kill  tK»nc  cells  and 
cause  other  pathological  changes. 
Scientists  are  »mc<^rtain  or  disaviree 
«>ver  v\heth<T  or  not  h»\N  levt'l.  the 
rhronic   irradiation   of   the   body,   v\ill    higher   m   chihiren. 


clear  testing:  were  lo  halt  now,  fall- 
out currentl>  in  the  atmosphere 
would  lead  to  a  ri.se  in  bone  radio- 
activity concentration  lo  I  75  of  the 
maximum  permissible  concentration 
hy  the  1970's.  it  was  rep<»rted.  Were 
A  t)omb  t«'sts  to  continue  indefinitely 


The   concentration    found    in   youn^    lo    produce    tlu    eurrent    rale   o(   fall 
ehildren's  bones  was  .ibout   ten  times    out.  the  seientists  said  that  the  hvels 
as   ^reat    as   that    of  aclults.   sine.-   the    would    ri.se    to    1   5    of    the    maximum 
rate    of   skeletal    liroxMh    is    so    n)ueh    permissible    concentration    after    the 

vear    2000. 


members  of  the  panel  and  other 
scientists,  however,  commenting 

on  the  discussion,  jiave  their  own 
reasons  for  wantinj^  to  put  an  end 
lo  atomic  and  hydrotien  bomb  test- 
ing. 

Panel  memlH*r  Harry  Commoner  of 
Washin^*tc»n  I  ni\ersit>  stated  that  a 
further  increase  in  the  present  radia- 
tion level  may  result  in  .'^.(KK)  to  1.3,0(K» 
j:enetically  defective  children  in  the 
next  j^tneration  and  another  2,^).0(>0 
to  HK).O(K)  fatalities  due  to  l«'ukemia 
4)r  bone  tumors.  Dr.  Hermann  J.  Mul 
kr  of  Indiana  Lniversil>.  a  winner  of 
the    .\obel    Prize,    pointed    out     that 


Government,  Industrial  Reluctance  Halts 
Needed  'Atoms  for  Peace'  Development 

N.;„h    ;.   .Irr^Mlr   an.!   ;.    Ik.IT  .h.,.-.!   Utssvru    \]u'    lir>t   r.m.rMll.-.l    n.i.l.ar   rhain-.ra.lio,,    an.l    ll.r    lir-l    o,Mra. 
.i.mal   ,M,urr:f:..nrra.in:r  ain.nir  plan..      TIm-  .l.la>    .an   I..-   a.triln.tr,!  .o  n.an>  ran.r>.     Tlu-  n.o-l  no.al.l.  nl  rou.M-  uas 

a  ^^orl.l  uar  ul.irl.  rluinn.llr.l   n.a.K    all   .Irv.lo, n.   of  a...n,ir   pou.r   into    ll.r    pro.h.rl.on    of   u.-apon^         I  h-    n.xl 

.•au«r    ua.    ll.r    ru<i\tu.v\u<,   inoMrn,.'     K^M-nlialU     ll.r    ronx  .'.^ion    of    alon.ir    .n.-r^rx     into    .l.nr.ly    UMa.hK-    .-.Mr^y    .s 
ImmmI  on   a  >in,,»lr   p.inriplr:   Uo^^r^,'v.   linn-  an-  mm  1.   ,,rol.l.-.n-   a^   ra.lialion   a,..l    Ina.    Iran^l.-nnr.-   ul.ul,    l.ax<-   ron,- 

Solution  of  the.e  prol.lrn,^  ua^  a  tomIn  alTair.  IViN^ttr  nuln^trN  ^^a^.  to  a  frrea!  cMrnl.  unw.llin;:  o  ^u^r<\  ht 
„.re..ar>  finuU  in  a  projerl  uhirl,  nii^^h!  not  hear  IVi.il  in  llie  i.nn.rdialr  future.  The  p,x  ernnH  ntfoote.l  a  ^mmI  dea 
of  the  lull.  uarlU  out  of  a  tle>ire  to  >ee  uurlear  ,M.^^^r  put  to  a  peaceful  u>e  in  pueratuifr  rheap  .lertr.e  ,  o^^er.  ami 
,..rlK  1mm  aUM^  of  tlie  oh^  iou>  n.ilitarx  um>  of  an  altuuir  po>wr  plant.  The  latter  i>  .leu.ou>trate.l  h>  the  atoru.r  sul.- 
in  uiue.  uhirh  \^A^r  horn  huilt.  anil   ihr  atouiir  uar^hip  ait  tl  airplanr  ulnrh  wr  are  huilthufr.    . 

Tht'  prt'M  rit  .itualiou   U   not   uiurh   chanjrr.l.      ()ri;:inal  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^J^;^^  »>^^^^'''  ^'"'''^  ^'''''''\ 


out    to    ha\«'    hvtu    too    opti- 

.      .  4  I   .  I     .1  ,       i-     Long  Range  Economics 

uii>tir.       Althou^rh   tlir  riisl  ol 

ail       tM|ui\alrnt       aUloUUt       of     ^^.^      (Uvelopmem      are      potenlially 
;Uoinie    fuel    i-    ouirli    los    lliaii    enormous       With    turn,    money,    and 

1      f..    I         ,1...     ..vir.     bavic    restsirch.   att»mic    pouer   plants 
eniiM'iitional     tilt  Is.     the     <  xira 


wiiieh    tlo    not    appear   to   return    im      is   setting    the   pace   in    both    nuclear 
I     o«;....  ..f    mtHtiate   dividends,   h    is   the   ^'overn-    and   thormonuckar  research   and  de- 

But  the  pracucal  consideration^  of    ^^^^^^^^^     ,,..po„sibility     to     take     the     velopment,    since    her    fuel    s-upplie.s 


can  be  ma<le  to  operate  at  greatly 
reduced  costs.  Not  t»nl>  can  the 
more  indirect  methods  of  eneriiy 
eonversion   be   made   i-i-onomical.   but 

like 


o|>eratioii;i1  e\|M  iixv-   lia\e  teml- 

ri\    to    cancel    the    difference.      Also. 

the     initial     capital     outlay     for     an 

iitomic      Lreneratint,'      plant      is     <iuit«'     j^^.      more      dneel      piiKcssts. 

lar^'e.        tieca\is4»     of     these     factors. 

private    industry    has    been    reluctant 

to   do   vcrv    mu(h    in    the    way    of   e\- 

p.indiuL!    aiul    miprovine    atomic    ^en- 

t-ratini;   facilities. 

Tito     1,'overnment     has     also    bcHMi 
reluctant    in   this  area.     PursiiinL*   its 


lead. 

Britain,    U.S.S.R.    Lead 

Several  ^o.ernmenr-^  outside  of 
the  I*  S.  have  soen  fit  lo  take  the 
lead  in  the  development  of  peaceful 
atc»mic    powc»r.      (rreat    Britain    and 


threaten    to    be    the    first    to    be    de- 
pleted. 

InVense   Program   Urged 

One  mi^hi  ask  why  shouldn't  the 
I  .S.  go  slow  on  atomic  development 
since     there    arc    still     many    years 


;itc»mic  battery.  mijLihl  Ik*  developed. 
A  mi>re  promising  area  lies  in  the 
direction  ot  thermonuclear  reac- 
tions. The  prc>blem.^  involvici  in  ihis 
held  are  enormous  Nevorlheles> 
the  potential  c»f  siich  a  power  source 
justiiicb   il>   development.      One   only 


the  I  SSI^  are  siiinihcantly  ahead  of  supply  of  fuel  left,  and  I  .S.  industry 
the  r.S.  in  this  held.  Communist  vvjil  naturally  develop  atomic  enerj^'y 
(hina  and  India,  two  under<leveloped     u  hen   it  really  becomes  needed.  The 


,><,Iic.y\>f  becoming  as   little  involved     has    to   cH>nsider    the   extreme    cheap- 


ness of  the  fuel,  and  its  supply, 
which  is  as  inexhaustible  as  the 
oceans    of    the    earth. 


nations,  are  be^innin.L;  lo  look  fa- 
voriibly  towards  atomic  energy  as 
the  source  of  powi^r  to  drive  their 
now  indusiries.  All  these  nations 
.seem  to  realize  something  which  the 
I  .S.     d<K»s      not;     somethin;;     which 


answer  is  that  development  of  atomic 
energy  is  too  much  of  a  lonu  ranj^e 
affair  to  trust  to  such  a  simple 
and  natural  development  in  time  of 
need  Also,  it  is  very  possible  that 
intensive     development      rii^hl      now 


''these  cases  of  .suffering  and  death 
in  present  and  future  generation  .  .  , 
will  have  resulted  from  deliberate 
decisions  <to  hold  nuclear  l)omb 
tests*  as  much  as  if  they  had  l>een 
cau.sed  by  firing  shotguns  at  random 
into  crowds.*'  A  parallel  was  drawn 
by  panel  chairman  C'haunct^y  Leake 
to  the  Nazi  .scientists'  killing  of  con- 
centration camp  V  ictmis  in  experi- 
ments conducted  without  their  con- 
sent. \]v  reminded  his  scientist  audi- 
ence that  ttie  Nazi  scientists  had 
t:)een  c-ondemned  for  these  acts  at 
the   Nuremburg   trials. 

Or.    O.    Theodoie    Ben  fey.     former 
president    of    the    Society    for    Social 
Kesponsibility    in    Science,    i.ssued    a 
statement  of  comment  in  behalf  of  his 
organization     of     seientists     and     en- 
gineers.    Ue     c^uoted     the     California 
geochemist    Harrison    Brown    as    say- 
ing, *'we   would    not    dream  of   lininj* 
lhous.•^nds   of    people    against    a    wait 
un(]   shc»c»ting  them  down   in  order  lo 
lest  a  new    machine  gun.  But  this,  in 
effect,  is  what  the  tinted  States,  the 
Soviet    I'nion,   and   (ireat    Britian    do 
when  the  people  are  who  are  afflicted, 
hut    v\e    know    that    with    little    ques- 
tion   many   people  are  killed  as  a  re- 
sult   of    these    actions.**    Or.    Benefew 
continued,  **lt  has  bec-ome  clear,  now, 
from     genetic    and     medical    studies, 
that   it   is  not  a   risk   but   a   certainty 
that     every    nuclear    weapon     tested 
will   kill  a  certain   number  of  people 
.  .  .  Kxperiments  of  this  kind  should 
Ik'  publicly  and  ofliciallv    condemned 
bv  the  scientific  communitv  as  havini^ 
no    place    in    the    pursuit    of   science 
whatever  ...  As  scientists  we  surely 
have    learned    that    pursuit   of   know- 
ledge   cannot    be    the    ultimate    goal, 
but  must   always  remain  subservient 
to   human    \alues   .   .  » 

•VVe  are  told  that  the  'risks'  of 
radiation  damage  must  be  weighed 
against  the  risks  of  exposure  to  com- 
munist domination  .  .  .  but  why  have 
slavishly  accepted  the  dogma  that 
there  are  no  alternatives?  If  the 
ideals  of  democracy  can  be  defended 
only  be  the  indiscriminate  spreading 
of  leukemia  all  over  the  world,  then 
it  may  be  asked  whether  democracy 
is  \\orth  the  price  .  .  ." 


would  justify  the  rational  develop-  uimld  make  conventional  fuels  com- 
ment of  atomic  power  even  if  it  pietely  obsolete  before  their  supply 
could  mvev  be  used  as  i^conomically  j^  exhau.sted.  If  we  delay  in  de- 
as    conventional    fuels.      This    some- 


what     these      di'velopments      can     thing    is    simply    the    finite    limit    to 
mean    in    term^    of    everyday    living    the  supply  of  conventional  fuels.  No 


velopment  the  U.S.  might  find  its 
mdustries  uneconomical  and  obso- 
one  knows  exactiv  how  long  the  ^^^^^^  ^"  comparison  with  other  coun- 
earth's  available  supply  of  coal  and  ^"^^  ^^^^^  ^^'"^  developcxl  atomic 
oil  will  last.  Given  the  present  ac-  P^^^^^  ^"  ^  i>''*^^^^'*  ^^^^^«^-  ^his 
celerated  consumption  of  conven-  situation  would  be  intolerable  in  the 
tional    fuels,   perhaps   they   will    last    ^'^'^^^^^    ^^    ^    ^^^^^    economy,    and 


in    the    private   economy    as    possible. 

the*   administration    has   opposed    any 

plans     for     peaceful     atomic     |>i)wer 

development  through  government  in-  power  Industrial   Key 

vestment     iaithough     there     is     little 

deficiency     in     the    military    develop 

ment>.      The    administrations    desire  ^j.^,  worth   examining.     The  key   fac- 

nol    lo    compete    with    private    e<on  j^^^    j^    ^jny    industry,    and    hence    in 

omy  (although  frequently  willing  to  ^j^^  t»ntire  economy,  is  a  power  sup- 
subsidize  it>  goes  so  far  in  this  case  ^^y.  ^hc  energy  which  keeps  the 
that  it  applies  to  an  area  where  the  u1uh.'Is  turning.  Right  now  a  ver>' 
irovemment   would  iind  little  compe-  i^^rge    portion    of    the    nation's   econ-      _ ^ ^,    

tition     from     the    unwilling     private  ^^^y   is  engaged   in  supplying   indus-    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  hundred  years,  or  less,    ^^'^"  ^^^^  ^^  ^"  ^^^  context  of  the 

economy.      Aid    and    comfort    is    re-  ^t}^  ^jth  the  conventional  fuels:  coal    ,^y^* '^^.^p^.^,^   knows   that    thev   will    E^st-West   competition. 

<eived    bv    the    administration    from  ^^rid    oil.      With    the   development    of  -  'ah   *u-  j       j    *i. 

the  AEC* in  the  person  of  its  chair,  .atomic  energy  it  will  be  passible  lo    not  last  forever.     When  the  supply       All  things  considered,  there  js  no 

man.    .Admiral    Strauss.      The    latter  (jjvort  a  great  deal  of  this  economic    is  exhausted,  the  only  feasable  sup-    doubt  that  the  U.S.  is  dragging  her 

gentleman,     after     achieving     great  effort    into    more    directly    useable    piy  ^f  power  will  be  atomic  energy    beels  dangerously.     The  atomic  age 

fame    by    leading    the    fight    against  commodities  which  wUI   be  cheaper,    ^^.^^^  ^^  exception  of  a  very  limited    is  here  to  stay  and  lo   grow.     The 

the  treasonous  Dr.   Oppenheimer,  «  and   require   le^s   labor   expenditure  .^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

now  bucking  for  more  of  the  same  ^n    their    production.      This    is    cer-    ^"PP'y    »^    ^-^"^    powtrr;.      /m.^iu^    m  ^^    /     r 

by  opposing  governmental  develop-  tainly  a  valid  and  practical  economic  use  is  being  made  of  more  uneco-  >wll  grow  with  it;  we  have  the  facili- 
ment  of  peaceful  atomic  power,  an  ^^j  ^^^  again,  it  will  take  money,  nomical  sources  of  conventional  fuel,  ties  and  the  personnel;  we  lack  only 
opinion  based  more  on  an  obsolete  '  'impossible  to  coerce   ae  richer  sources  are  exhausted.    It    the   initiative, . 


'The  Fdmily  of  Man:'' 

Nuclear  weapons  and  atomic  elec- 
tric power  are  symbolic  of  the  atomic 
age:  On  one  side,  frustration  and 
world  destruction:  on  the  other, 
creativity  and  a  common  ground  for 
peace  and  cooperation. 
— U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

.  ,  .  The  best  authorities  are  nn- 
ariijuous  iyi  saying  that  a  war  irith 
hydrogen  bombs  is  quite  likely  to 
put  an  end  to  the  human  race.  .  .  . 
there  v-ill  be  universal  death — sud- 
den only  for  a  fortunate  viiiiority, 
hut  for  the  majority  a  slow  torture 
of  disease  and  disintegration.   .  . 

— Bertrand    Russell 

This  is  the  fire  that  would  help 
the  generations  to  come  if  they  use 
it  in  a  sacred  manner.  But  if  they 
do  not  use  it  well,  the  fire  will  have 
the  power  to  do  them  great  harm. 

'  — Slovx   Indian 
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Grossman  Poetry:  Problem 


'Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist    ^f  Jewish  Language,  IdenfHy 

Essay 


in  Disenchantment 


nwiaht  Mncdiniahl    Mcnioir^i  of  a  RevoIntUwisf.  Varar.  Stran'^.  ami  Cudohij.  $475 
«I  am         dee  h  convinced."  wroti  Prince  Kropotk.n.  shortly  before  the  turn  of  the  conlmy 
or  the'  cTminV  o'f^?:revo.ution  as  widespread  as  tH.  of  lB4a   and  far  .n^  ^^ .  ^^.  ot  .  a 

velopcd  a  book  which  on  every  page  revealed  the  enthusiasm  of  an  optinu.tic  radical  anaidmt_ 

l.on;faT*s:rv:d"S;"l"lhe    o.  those  Si.nir.c3nt  .tnor  doc^.ents    we.e  s,U.  jn  sHo.  pant,  ana  .v  tHe 

;,ucreus^;Sher  ^volume  wuh  ^--j--/ -rr^'or /^ ';^:  L\xs:L^rer2o:u.::::.:r. 

tlu.   same   t.tle.   Thi^.   l.m..     however,  ^^^"t^;'V  or   an     immigrant     son    socialdemocracy,  and  socialfascism," 

t,H.    author    is    the    Ame.  ..an    jour-  P-^P^^''-'^//^  ^J^  ZT^l  and  two    t,e   had   first    read   Marx    at   the   age 

nahs,    |.«i«hl    MacdonaM     Tlu-    hf.v  "3*  j/*J,t.,tions  or  of  a    member    of  thirty  (attention:  Mr.  Luce-while 

ccl.l  essays  are  fiathcrcd  .....n  several  ^""T''^*'*"'*'""*  *'       to  the  con-    on  the  staff  of  FORTUNE).  While  his 

peruKluals.     indudinu     Partisan     Re-  ^/^'/^.''-/re.ar^o  the  revolution-    contemporaries    were    pic.eting    for 

view,  the  Hr.t.sh  Encounter  and  Mae  ^/^/^^^/^^^V     !.  ^^.jonald  writes,    two   Italian   anarchists   imprisoned   in 

donaUI's   own,   now   defunct.   Po  .  .cs.  f/^  "^^^^""^^    ^         .^^^^^^     ^,,     ,«,     Boston,  he   was  a  student  at  Phillips 

ToKether.  they  form  a  p.r.verful  bar-  I     went    to     ^*'*     '"*„  ,„-^ '^„,„ 

raKo  of  incisive,  often  b.ller.  pol.t.cal  example,  'Cty   College  •     '^"•J  «"•" 

criticism   m    the    iconoclast    tradition  we  have  heard  the  now  frightened  ex^ 

an     M  mo  cultural  comnu-nlary  which  radical    still   recount   w.th   a   type   o 

Ts     ,H-netratm«     and     valul      thouuh  pride,   "When   I    was  at   Cty   .   .    .     ) 


ironk*  hcoi'  (»f  leftist 


drawn  from  the 
elitism 

His    essay,    "Politics    Past,"    U 


one 


While  tils  "comrades  had  begun  hand- 
ing out  anti-war  leaflets  and  march- 
ing  In   May    Day   parades  while  they 


was  a 
Exeter  organizing  a  dissident  Hedon- 
ist Club  under  the  motto  "CYNICISM, 
ESTHETICISM,  CRITICISM,  PESSIM- 
ISM." At  Yale,  he  remained  untouched 
and,  upon  graduation,  he  went  to 
work    at    Macy's. 

An    ensuing    relatii^nship    with    the 
semi-ofticiai    or^an    of    the    business 


Anthology  of  Literary  Criticism 
Shows  National  Facets 

Literature   in    Aiuerica:   Phillip  Rahv.  rJ 
(Meridian    Hooks.  Setr   York.   45J  pp.  Sl.9S^ 

1  (loubl  verv  much  whether  anyone  at  all  interested  m  litera- 
ture would  or  could  deny  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  history 
of  American  letters.  For  a  country  so  young  as  we  are  the  literary 
history  IS  of  almost  overwhelming  importance,  despite  the  usual 
comments  as  to  its  superficial,  naive  qualities.  The  new  Meridian 
anthology,  edited  and  introduced  brthe  odiior  o(  Partisan  Review, 
Phillip   Rahv,   gives  one  of   the 


best  all-around  glimpses  into  the 
charjcter  which  has  shaped  our 

national   literature  over  the  pa>l   one 
luindied  and  tvventy-iV. e  years. 

From    de    Tocquevilte    and    Cooper 
to    Trilling    and    Bishop,    from    Henry 
Ja.mcs    to    D.    H.    Lawrsnce,    this    an- 
thology   covers   the   personal    insights 
of  a  great  many  creative    minds  into 
the    national    character    of    American 
literature,  from  alt  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion,   European    and    American.    The 
proclamation  by  de  Tocqueville  about 
the   future   of   letters   in   America — "I 
have    already    said    that    this   state    of 
things   (lack   of   American    interest   in 
literature)  is  far   from  originating   in 
democracy     alone"— to     O.     H.     Law- 
rence's     assertion      that      "American 
democracy  was  a  form  of  self-murder, 
always.    Or    of    murdering    someone 
elje." — leaves  the  Interested  and  won 


man,     TTenry     .Tames.     Mark     Twain. 
Cooper.     Kmers<»n,     Poe.     Hawthorne 
and  many  niiire.   However,  the  essays 
do    ha\e    one    umtynm    feature:    they 
are   al!    eho.sen    lor    their    relation    to 
the     national     experieiiee     and     ehar 
aeter     None   ol    thvsf    pieces    fails    to 
-hed    siune    liuhl    i»n     the     Ameriean 
mind  and  character.  None  pretends  lo 
he  the  final  answer  as  to  why  a  Nat 
ional   Literature   did   arise   so  quickly 
tKit   of   the  environment  ot  a  pioneer 
MM!,   country.    Stressed    throu'^hout     is 
the  dichotomy  !)etween  the  American 
spirit    a.s    opposed    to    the    FAiropean 


culture,  and  the 
.\merican  authors 
concilium   the  two. 

All    the    articles 


ditViculty 
liave    had 


which 
in    re 


and    essays    share 


one  more  important   feature  in  com 
mon;    they    all     seem    to    have    been 
chosen    for   *readahlity."   This    i.s    an 


dering  reader  to  make  the  fmal  de-  anthology  which  can  be  read  by  any- 
cision  for  himself,  as  to  the  positive  one  for  pleasure  as  well  as  purpose, 
or  negative  influences  our  system  of    ^-t    notlun,    ^  /|uah  y   .s   sacnfice^^ 


government   has    had    upon   our   nat- 
tional  literature. 

There  is  scarcely  a  major  critic  of 
.\merican  literature  who  is  not  rep- 
resented by  one  or  more  articles 
>iere;  and,  as  with  any  «roup  of  high- 
ly intellitZent  men.  opinions  here  dif- 
fer   enormously.   Mr.   Uahv   must   de 


for  this  trait.  The  pieces  are  of  such 
hi^ih  quality  that  this  worry  is  non- 
existent. II  is  seldom  that  a  book  ci4 
this  nature  can  Ih'  read,  and  retain- 
ing both  qualities  in  abundance,  but 
the  pleasure  is  all  the  greater  when, 
as  here,  one  is  found. 

And  what  does  this  anthology  have 


ler    enormous  y.   mr.    xv<^  i      ».u..   ..  ^^    ^^^^^^   ^^    American 

serve  the  applause  of  all  his  readers  '^  ^?    -,  -pu     w^  i,  -^...»  i^  r«^H   >f^A 

,  ...  1     r  writing?  The  book  must  be  read,  and 

for  steering  clear  of  the  evil  of  pre-  ^"^'""^^ 

.?,.      „         ^.            •      41      ^  the    reader    must    form    his   own    de- 
sen  ing  a  *'line"  or  theme  m  the  es-  '"^    '^  .  ^..^.♦s^^'.   r. 
.      .     t       t          I-            r             1  cision    concernmg   this   question  s   re- 
savs  which   he  has  chosen  for  inclu-  <^»»»«"         \\          u  ounis^    o^kw 

,  .*,      w    4     I     4  so  ut  on,    but    perhaps    Phillip    Rahv 

s  on.    It    IS    a    very    ditlicult    task    to  *«■"•»«"'  »*         ^       

,    I.    41        il   4    41         A  *   ^  u^  sheds  some     ght  on  it  himself  in  the 

accomplish   this,   but   the   editor   has  ^"^^^  »^  ^         .   *  ^j   ^^i^^   -tu- 

_.    ,  *i        i      1      I  4  c  osing  lines  of  his  introduction.    The 

succeeded,    as    the    book    bears    wit-  .  ^  J,      „  „i.   ^  i.         •  t^j  ^^ 

r.     .  .  ^    ,  II  Native  B  as:       Art  has  a  ways  fed  on 

ness.    Enthusiastic    articles    are    bal  '^^^'^^  =»'*■»;    .       ^  x  aiI  i-4^ 

anced     bv     not-soenthusiastic     ones,  the  contradiction  between  the  reality 

leftist    critics    bv    conservative    ones,  of  the  world  and  the  image  of  glory 

r  I        .11       '    r  1  and  oraastic  happiness  and  harmony 

formal    articles    by    informal    essays.  """  "'»<"■■«-       kk 

and  American  viow,>oints  by  Europe-  ^"«'   goodness   and   fulfillment  which 

an  ones.   Ezra  Pound    is  represented  'he  ««'*  cherishes  as  it  «pires  to  live 

l,y  an  article  on  Henry  James,  and  *>'•"  «'»""•  d^i'v  dv'"9-  •♦  •■"''♦>  ever 

Paul    Elmer    More    bv    one    on    Haw  measures  op  to  that  image,  art  would 

thorne.   No   holds  are   barred   in   the  witness     its    own     dissolution      n     a 

anthology  beautiful    world.     But    the    world    is 

,       .     ,  ..  ,  what  it  is  ...  And  in  transposing  this 

But   this  IS  by  no  means  the  only  ^^n,^,;^^    ,„,^    ,    „„i^„„    ^ey,    one 

feels  compelled  to  say  that  America 

...  Is  far  more  what  its  best  artists 
have    made    it   out   to    be   than    it   is 


important  aspect  of  Literature  In 
America.  Entirely  as  important  is  the 
diversity  of  subject  matter.  While  the 
greater   portion,  it  is  true,  is  given 


over  to  the  'golden  age^  of  American  ♦^^«  achieved   Utopia   Invoked  in  our 

literature,  in   the  midst  of  the  nine-  massmedia  and  by  the  officialdom  in 

teenth    century,    a    large    .section    of  P0<'*»«  »*  i"   culture.  In  their  rela- 

the  book  also  deals  with  selected  and  ♦»<>"  ♦<>  ♦^«»''  "^♦^^'^  '«"«*  ^^""^  ^•'♦•f  * 

important    figures    of    modern     day  >^ave    never    lost    their    capacity    for 

American    letters.    Such    authors    as  wonder,  and  they  are  in  no  danger  of 

Eliot,  William  Faulkner,  Hemingway,  »o*^"9  *♦  *«  'o"9  *«  ♦^^^V  f «  "^»  ^•■ 

Thomas  Wolfe,  W.  C.  Williams.  Step-  9''a<*<^    ^^o"^^*"    «"♦<>    submission,    ac 

hen    Crane,    and    Theodore    Dreiser  quiescence   or   an   alle9iance   simple, 

are  represented  in  a  book  which  also  uniform,   and    thoughtless." 
contains  articles  and  essays  on  Whit-  —Lyman  Andrews,  Jr. 


culture  ends  with  Macdonald's  con- 
version to  Marxism  and  the  lH»uin- 
ning  of  a  voyage  which  is  consum- 
mated in  a  characteristic,  all  too 
typical,  di.sillusionment.  He  has 
written  sharply  of  the  Communist 
enslavement  of  the  intellect  and 
pointed  out  the  tonic  influence  the 
leftist  splinters  wielded  over  the 
moral  climate  in  the  radical  camp. 
History  becomes  autobiography  as  he 
recounts  the  attempt  of  the  more 
turbulent  minds,  in  P.  R.  f(»r  example, 
to  free  themselves  from  the  mental 
rigidities  of  ideology.  More  and  more, 
he   saw   that   'The   Koot    is   Man!" 

IMtimately,  he  broke  from  the 
Kahv-Phillips  journal  and  began  to 
publish  Politics,  winch  counted  among 
itN  contributors  .Ml)ert  Camu>.  Louis 
C'oser,  Bruno  BetiL-heim.  and  Simone 
Weil  and  this  hrt»u-ht  U>  American 
Jiscussion  the  European  viewpoint. 
Here,  (irsl  monthly  and  tli«n  quarter 
ly.  Macdonald  wrote  liis  coura  ;eousIy 
:lis.sent!ni;  observations  on  the  con 
iuct  of  the  war  and  its  results.  Il.re. 
too.  he  linished  lus  career  as  a  re- 
olulionist. 

Writing  in  1957,  the  magazine  years 
jchind  him,  he  has  succumt>2d  to  the 
easiest  of  tend:ncies  of  dismissing 
Ihe  radical  experience  not  as  an  un 
serious  affair  but  as  a  childish  escape 
from  reality— or  as  he  put  it,  a  prep 
school  football  rally!  The  radical 
looks  at  his  past  and  decides  "no  one 
has  a  duty  to  interest  himself  in 
lolitics    except    the    politician." 

His   es.says   on    "The    Kesponsibility 
»f  Peoples'*  are  an  attempt   to  brin^ 
canity    into    the    perspective    of    the 
judgment  of  the  (ierman   people  and 
lo     weaken    the    stultifying    hold    of 
the     wartime     hysteria.     Employing 
sophomoric  irony  and  sometimes  ex 
ireme   injudiciousness   'see   his    'The 
Kesponsibility    of    lntellectual.s''i.    he 
has.  nevertheless,  made  a  strong  case 
for  a  greater   degree  of  national  in- 
irospection    —    for    the    Americans. 
•Looking  at  the  War"  contains  mo.st 
irreverent  attacks  on  the  war  opera 
lion    and    operators   and    brings    into 
focus   the   easily    forgotten    iniquities 
—domestic     and     foreign— that     the 
Jemocracies   perpetrated   during   the 
Mmflict. 

On  another  level,  Macdonald's 
article  on  the  1948  Bollingen  Prize 
to  Ezra  Pound's  THE  PISAN  CANTOS 
is  a  brilliant  defense  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  intellectual  freedom.  Assert- 
ing  the  right  to  find  merit  in  the 
poetry  of  someone  who  dislikes  Jews 
or  Roosevelt  or  democracy  or  hap- 
pens to  be  in  an  insane  asylum,  he 
has  presented  a  powerful  reply  to 
the  peculiar  type  of  liberal,  politico- 
cultural  nonsense  about  the  award 
heard  even  at   Brandels. 

One  of  his  sharpest  chapters  is 
the  open  letter  to  Time,  Inc.  upon 
iU  announcement  of  a  projected  cul- 
tural journal.  In  a  Menckenian— 
though  not  doiached— way,  he  uses 
the  full  strength  of  a  barbed  wit 
to  strip  away  the  inanities  of  the 
contemporar>'  middle-right  wing  bab- 
bitry.  Again,  in  his  sectflon  on 
William  Buckley  and  National  Re- 
view, Macdonald  manifests  a  re- 
freshing perceptiveness  in  refusing 
to  troat  a  band  of  political  gangsters 


Mr  Allen  Grossman,  graduate  student  and  teaching  fellow 
in  English  and  the  Humanities  at  Brandeis  University,  will 
read  on  Tuesday,  February  18,  a  selection  of  his  own. poetry. 
This  particular  group  of  poems  have  appeared  in  periodicals  such 
as  Poetry:  a  Magazine  of  Verse:  The  Harvard  Advocate:  Pans 
Review;  The  Cambridge  Review,  and  constitute  part  of  an  un- 
published book:   -Exilarch.'' . 

Thus,  Mr.  Grossman  locates  two 
loci  of  concern  for  the  English- 
speaking  writer  of  Jewish  poetry. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  poet  should 
"reawaken  the  symbolism"  of  Tal- 
mudic  literature,  of  the  Second 
Temple:  "A  Jewish  poet,  to  be 
valuable,  must  make  his  P««ce 
with  the  Talmudic,  not  bypass  it". 
He  should  also  explore  the  hither- 
to untouched  Chassidic  lore,  which 
can  be  an  Immensely  rich  source 
for  verse.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poet  should  attempt  to  find  a  suit- 
able language  with  which  to  re- 
produce the  experience  of  the 
founders  of  a  tradition,  to  embody 
It  verbally. 
This  Gros.sman  is  attempting  to  do 
his    own    poetry.    His    works    are 


Stylistically,  (irossman's  work 
draws  on  the  poetry  of  Yeats. 
Thomatically,  his  poems  are  con- 
cerned with  the  Judaic  experience, 
and  the  problem  of  exile.  He  sees 
himself  as  a  poet  reflecting  with- 
in the  Jewish  tradition.  Grossman, 
however,  is  not  concerned  with  the 
formal  contemporary  situation,  or 
with  what  he  sees  as  "debased 
homiletic";  rather,  he  moves  with- 
in the  historic  symbolic  context  of 
Judaism.  The  poet,  he  feels.  Is  in  a 
position  to  cherish  symbolism 
without  worrying  about  the  socio- 
logical context  within  which  the 
symbolism  occurs;  the  poet  is  re- 
sponsible to  nothing  but  his 
speech. 
CJro.ssman    views   his    poetr>-    as    an 


m 


experimentation  in  the  formation  of  personal  and  reflective.  He  is  not  an 
a  complete  language  which  will  b*»  intellectual  or  discursive  po<H  be- 
capable  of  pointing  to  this  symbolic  ^^^^^^  as  he  sees  it,  "the  movement 
matrix,  and  forming  a  pure  relation  ^^  the  spiritual  center  is  accomplish- 
to  the  sense  of  God.  His  poetry  is  ^^  ^ot  by  the  intellect,  but  by  the 
concerned  with  the  journey  to  this  capacities  of  speech".  He  is  attempt- 
spiritual  center;  his  works  are  exer  j^g  to  reassociate  language  with  the 
cises  in  the  possibilities  of  creating  numinous,  to  reestablish  a  poetic 
•numinous  speech  filled  with  living  theological  culture, 
{wwer".   When   the   Hebrew   language 


becomes  alien,  the  problem  ari.ses 
for  the  Jew  to  "speak  in  a  coher- 
ent tongue  in  Babylon".  Grossman 
is  attempting  to  explore  the  possi 
bilities  of  speech  which  can  provide 
a  viable  Jewish  liturgy  in  English,  a 
speech  which  is  not  "unlovely  and 
derivative  a.s  is  current  translation'' 
of  devotional  literature;  but  rather. 
:^  speech  which  is  easily  comprehen- 
sible, related  to  normal  speech,  and 
wl.ich  has  a  musicality,  a  kind  ol 
"cantahile   quality". 


Mr.  Grossman,  who  has  previous 
ly    participated    in    poetry    readings 
at      Harvard      University,      believes 
that    the    medium    of    public    read 
ings      is      especially      suitable      for 
undergraduates  in   need  of  an  eco- 
nomically    feasible     means     of     ac 
quainting     the     public     with     their 
work.      He    offered    the    suggestion 
that      the      Turret      might      include 
such    readings   within   the    scope   of 

its    activities. 

— Monica    Starkman 


Prmce'ion  Ur^y versify . . . 


Ctnittitueil  fro 

the  fault  of  the  l.C.C "  the  uroup 

said.  -It  is  wrong,"  the  statement 
continued,  "to  admit  hoys  to  Prince- 
ton and  to  lead  them  to  believe  that 
Ihey  have  a  riuht  to  join  selective 
oriianizations.  The  idealism  of  100': 
is  just  this.  It  has  rai.sed  aspirations 
and  expectations  only  to  have  them 
trampled  upon  and  turned  into  dis- 
couragement, bit^erne.ss  and  suffer- 
ing. Selectivity  is  not  necessarily 
wrong.  100' :-  is  not  wrong,  but  the 
present  system  of  club  selectivity 
with  no  acceptable  alternative  plus 
100':    is  wrong." 

In  regard  to  racial  or  religious 
discrimination,  the  committee  of 
presidents  noted  in  another  state- 
ment: 

"The  l.C.C.  recognizes  the  right 
of  every  club  to  be  selective.  Se- 
lectivity implies  the  right  of  a  club 
to  impose  a  religious  quota  if  It 
so  desires.  The  l.C.C.  does  not  ap- 
prove of  racial  or  religious  dis- 
crimination, but  has  no  power  to 
control  the  Bicker  policy  of  in- 
dividual clubs.  Ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  racial  and  religious  dis- 
criminaton  rests  with  the  individu- 
al     members      of      the      individual 

clubs." 

By  Sunday   night,   the   number   of 
.sophomores    that    remained    out    of 
clubs    was    reduced    to    twenty-three. 
Fifteen    of    these    were   Jewish.   The 
latter  signed  a  statement  saying: 
"I  feel   I   have   been   discriminat- 
ed against  because  of  race  or  reli- 
gion." 
This     statement     immediately     at- 


with  any  degree  of  intellectual  seri- 
ousness. Other  essays  on  EK>rothy 
Day  and  Gandhi,  General  Patten, 
Van  Wyck  Brooks  and  Sergei  Eisen- 
stein  are  equally  rewarding. 

In  a  real  sense,  the  collection 
demonstrates  the  great  creative  pos- 
sibilities of  the  journalistic  form  to 
be  a  persuasive  expression  media 
with  as  much  Integrity  and  honesty 
as  a  ponderous  text. 

Continued  on  Page  Seven 


t:>    Pace  One 

tracted  nationwide  publicity.  This 
was  the  third  time  in  two  years  that 
Princeton  had  created  a  stir  which 
brought  against  it  wide  public  con- 
demnation, the  other  two  situations 
revolving  on  the  Alger  Hiss  and  Rev. 
Halton  episodes. 

The  New  York  Post  ran  an  article 
entitled  "How  It  Feels  to  be  an  'Out- 
cast' at  Princeton,*'  in  which  Joel 
Davidow,  one  of  the  twenty-three 
sophomores,  said  of  the  Princeton 
Bicker  system: 

"in  the  eyes  of  the  clubs,  you 
shouldn't  be  short  and  non-athle- 
tic. You  shouldn't  have  gone  to  a 
public  high  school  -  you  ought  to 
be  a  prep  school  graduate.  You 
shouldn't  be  on  a  scholarship. 

"But  the  worst  two  things  you 
can  do  are  to  be  an  intellectual  or 
Jewish.  If  you're  both  ttiings  you 
are  really  in  trouble." 

Margolin  charged  that  "the  Bicker 
system  as  practiced  today  probably 
engenders  dishonesty,  disloyalty,  and 
discrimination.*'  In  his  statement,  he 
pointed  out  that  "grave  tests  of 
friendship  are   caused   by   Bicker." 

Out  of  town  when  the  controversy 
began,  Dr.  Robert  F.  Goheen,  Pjesi- 
dent  of  Princeton,  returned  to  reply 
to  the  charges  of  religious  discrimi- 
nation. At  the  meeting  with  fifteen 
of  the  students  who  were  ignored 
by  all  the  clubs,  with  the  exception 
of  Prospect,  Goheen  said,  "Such 
charges  obscure  the  plain  facts  that 
there  are  today  members  of  the 
three  major  faiths  in  this  country 
in  each  of  the  eating  clubs  ...  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  seriousness  of 
these  allegations  has  been  exagger- 
rated  by  several  individuals  who 
sought  to  impose  their  wishes  on 
the  clubs  .  .  .  ** 

The  statement  of  the  clubs  them- 
selves and  the  testimony  of  the 
students  involved  leads  one  to 
question  the  validity  of  the  Presi- 
dent's assurance  that  the  charges 
are,  indeed,  exaggerrated. 

'  '  —Julius  M.  Samsteln 


•  •  • 


•  - 
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On  Campus 


Couthiued  from  Page  Four 
the  >1  bomb.     Perhaps  they  felt  that 
they    had    created    q    great    enough 
monster. 

However,  the  5Uime  principle   that 
was   behind   the   denvanc?   to   develop 
that  A   bomb  was  behind  the  neces- 
sity of  H  bomb,  missile  and  satellite 
development  in  this  country.     These 
•thin^js'   are   all    ne<H*ssary   to   insurv 
the  security  of  our  civilization.     We 
must   ins\ine   a   balance   of   power  in 
the  W4>rld  until   we  can   brin^  about 
a  harnvonious  world  order.     Only  if 
there   is   equality    of   power   can   we 
ever  hope   to   sit  down   and  dlscus«, 
as    e<iuals    with     the     Ktissians,    any 
matter  of  settlement.     We  nui.st  take 
the    chances    that    j?o    with     atomic 
preparations    for   if   we    do    not,   the 
demo<'racy  of  100  year:*  lienee,  which 
we  are  wx>rricd  about,  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  comirk^r  into  exist- 
ence.     The    tenacles    of    communism 
will  hiive  rearhed  out  and  destroyed 
all    fref^iom  and   hope   in   the   world. 
The      communist     menace      i.s      real. 
•Morals',    *values\    and    *ethies\    have 
little    place    in    the    world    political 
balance. 

EHiics  For  Defense 

Naturally,    it    is   just    as    ff>orish    to 
say.    ct>ntinue     keeping.',     an     equality 
of    armaments    for    this    will    insure 
peace.     We  must  proceed  far  lK\vond 
this.     To   say    that    ethi<.5   m-cwpy   no 
place    in    the    political    arena    is    not 
to  >wi\    that   they  do  not  belong  there. 
On   The   eontrar>'.     This  is  our  ^'neat- 
est  task.      Hi  is  can   be  the  only  basic 
reason     for     continuance     of     mass 
arn\;imcni    Innldup.      It    is    the    hope 
of   the    fre<»   world   to   instill    in    inter- 
national    relations    the    c<»de    of    be 
haxior    that    uould    allow    for    human 
beinjjs     to     live     without     tear.       We 
muvt    plan   and   prepare   for  the   day 
when    bi>th    -ides    realize   that    futility 
in  try  in;:   to   keep   pace  with  out-   an- 
other    ;n     the     production    of    (Uath: 
we  must   plan  lor  the  day  when  such 
production    is    realized    by    all    to    be 
totally    unprohtablc;    we    must    plan 
for    that     (L'.y.    uhich    niijjhl    be    to- 
morrow, when  a   political  and  ethical 
co<U'    of    \  allies    will    be    accepted    as 
a    necessity. 

Our  plannini:  nuist  work  on  two 
levels.  One  is  maintenance  of  our 
defense  and  retaliati>ry  powers,  and 
s^'condly.  the  development  of  a  i>o- 
litual  philosophy  in  the  free  \^orUl 
thai  will  have  a  meaning  to  all  coun 
tries,  not  matter  what  their  state 
of  devi'lopment.  Potential  atomic 
wa!  cannol  be  niacU'  a  political  foot- 
ball as  it  has  T).'en  done  for  the  \n>\ 
few  years.  I'niled  .States  policy  has 
been    slopp\ .   (li>o!\!j;ani7cd   and   more 
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often  a  potential  danger  to  interna- 
tional peace  rather  than  a  protector 
of  it.  We  musi  realize  that  arms  are 
only  a  temporary  protection  aeainst 
Russia;  that  they  are  only  the  step- 
ping store  to  a  permanent  .settle- 
mervt.  If  armament  becomes,  in 
itself,  our  only  k€»y  to  freedom,  we 
shall  inevitably  end  in  mutiKil  an- 
nihilation. 

There  is  no  pat: em  of  hisdory 
drivinji  the5e  two  civilizations  to 
inevitable  conflict.  Only  the  nature 
of  inen--on  one  side  the  lust  for 
expansion  and  power  and  on  the 
other,  the  inability  and  apparent 
lack  of  knowled]k!e  of  what  must  be 
d(Kne  to  leduce  worhl  tens>ions  pre- 
vents peace.  It  is  up  to  the  free 
world  to  find  the  way  to  ptMce  and 
to  convince,  demonstrate,  force,  the 
SovM^ts  to  realize  the  eventual  neces- 
sity of  peace  in  an  atomic  a^!e. 
Scientific   Responsibility 

This   is   the   task   of  the   politician, 
or     rather,     the     political     .scientist; 
even    though    this    at(»mic    a^e    was 
created  in   the   laboratoo'.     The  first 
lK>mb    was    created    out    of    political 
nectrsshy;    created    to    fit    a    .smietal 
situation.  The  constant   development 
and    expansion    of    the    w/apons    re- 
M'arch   is  under  p<»litical  control.  The 
scientist    has    made    the    di.>coveries 
actin^i   as  a  s^H'ciallst  in   his   field.  If 
Jve    has   moral   qualms  about    the   use 
his    work    has    Ixen    or    will    bi»    jnit 
to,    he    should    not    be    uorkin;:,    f(*r. 
from    the    first,    it    was    evident    that 
atomic  power  vvas  to  be  u>cd  by   the 
political    arm    of    the    ;:ovcrnment    in 
possible     destructive     fashion.       The 
scientist    (-n    tun    continue    to    work 
and    complain    to   what    u.s<'    his   work 
i>    \H'inii    si't    to.      If    he    is    afraid    it 
will    destn»y    the    race,    then    perliaps 
the     true     ethic     (►f    sckmu-c     should 
have    binn    U^sion    of    lalK>r.      What 
ethics    can    the    scientist    claim.       Me 
can     not     distinguish     himse-lf     from 
the   technician    for   it    is   the   scientist 
who    fcH'ds    the    less    equipped    tech- 
nician.     He    cannot    claim    immunity 
from     blame     because     he     si^'ns     a 
petition  a.L'ains-i  us<'  of  atomic  power 
in     bornb^.     for     at     t*!iis     point     the 
means   of  desliiiction   are  already    in 
the    hands    of    the    political    power. 

11    the    scientist    has    moral    qualms 
he    can    cither    barken    to    them    and 
cease    workini: — for   all    scientific    re- 
search  will    pn^babiy   move   us  closer 
to     ti<hnically     belter     <!est  ruction — 
or    lu'   can    overl(»ok    the    inorahty    in- 
vt»l\t'(l    and    contiiuie    to    work.      Hut 
he    should     not     compare    hjinselt     to 
the   artist,   as    Brow  now  ski    !ias   done, 
and    ec|\iate    scientific    roearch    with 
true     creaticlV'y,     r<»r     no     pioduct     of 
any    artistic    soul    in    hii^hest    expres- 
sion    has    ever    deslro>ed     huiKireds 
ol    thousands    of    lives.       N«'ither    can 
one   .as   UiowiUiwski    has   doiu'.   exon- 
erate    the     scientist     and     p4ace     all 
blame   with   the  political   scientist   tor 
it   is  the  scientist   who   in   tiill   knowl- 
edge   (»r    the    dangers,    placed    in    the 
hand  of  men,  less  skilled   in   all  ways 
than  them'^ehes. — and  with  less  dem- 
onstrated     ability— the      power      of 
mass    destruction,    in    the    name    (»f 
protecting    democracy. 
Freedom   And   Horror 

It  slowly  Incomes  evident  that  the 
core  of  our  problem  can  t)nly  be 
solved  in  the  political  sph«*re.  The 
Russian  leaders  are  not  trustworthy, 
our  leaders  are  incaixible.  Each  day 
the  war  machine  on  both  sides  jjrows 
lar^'cr.  Each  day  more  radioactive 
particles    are    shot    off    into    the    air. 


K;ich  day  we  blunder  a  bit  more 
and  wander  a  little  further  away 
from  a  peaceful  settlement. 

There  is  an  ewr  pn'sent  trend  in 
our  s(Kiety.     We  have  become  more 
institutionally    hierarchical:    a    totali- 
tarian   ethic    of    conformity    has    be- 
eonn*    predominant    in    many,    if   not 
most,  spheres  of  life.     Free  thought 
and    the    free    individual— the    neces- 
sary    prerequisites    for    freedom     in 
.society— are    daily    beiiig    squelched; 
more   and    more    by   social    prt-ssure. 
The     orvianizer     and     the     corporate 
unit    is    the    symbol    of    our    way    of 
life.     Perhaps  this   is   why  our  lead- 
ership   of    the     free    world    appears 
.so    misdirected    and    lifeless.      It    re- 
Hects  the  dehumanized  machine  and 
tlu'    dehumanized    man    working    it. 
This   is  ire  type   of   person    who    we 
seem    to     l>e    priKlucing    in     ^'neater 
quantities  as  time  passes.     If  we  are 
lo    lead    the    free   world   our   citizens 
must    be    frei»:    free    in    body,    spirit 
and   fre<»   to  act.      The    imaj^'e  <>f  the 
nation   as   it    appears    in   our   foivij:;n 
relations    reHects   tnir    irtternal    struc- 
ture   and    so    long    as    our    internal 
structure    is    ^'eared    to    the   hiA    over 
the    small:    the    visible    over    the    in- 
tangible:   in4erest   over   ethic— .so   too 
will   our  dealings   with   other  nations 
be    characterized    by   a    dehumanized 
philos(>phy  of   interest  that  is  visible 
over   the    intangible   ethic. 

Twt>  civilization >  face  e^ch  (»ther. 
constantly  on  the  brink  of  total 
catastrophe.  The  day  may  soon 
come  when  we  shall  be  forced  to 
defend  «»ur  way  of  life  in  spite  of 
the  horrors  that  we  have  to  invoke. 
U>ng  iH'fore  that  day  arrives  every 
conceixabh'  road  to  peace  must  be 
explored.  F'or  on  that  day  of  terror 
we  can  onl\  ask  one  c|uest.ion:  Is 
our  civilization  worth  the  co.»^,  ol 
ils    defetise? 

— Stephen    Bergcr 


TONIGHT 

Dr.  Paul  Radio  will  speak  on  Rob- 
ert H.  Lowie,  the  late  anthropologist. 
The  lecture,  .sponsored  by  the  Anth- 
ropolopy  Club  will  bebin  at  7:30  in 
Mailman    Hall.      Canceled. 

There  wih  t>e  a  l>asketball  f^ame 
at  8:15  between  Brandeis  and  Boston 
I'niversty  in  Shapireo  Athletic  Cen- 
ter. The  junior  varsity  game  starts 
at   6:30. 

TUESDAY 

Alk-n  Gro^.sman.  teaching  fellow 
in  English  at  Brandeis,  will  present 
a  reeding  of  his  poetry  in  the  Club 
IvOunge  at  3:30. 

A  Newman  Club  lecture,  the  sec- 
ond of  a  .series  on  "Marriages/*  will 
take  place  m  the  Club  Lounge  at 
7:00. 

*One  Million  to  One,*'  this  year's 
Ml  Charlie  production,  opens  at  8:00 
p  m.  in  the  Shell.  The  show  will 
run   through   Saturday   night, 

THURSDAY 
A   general   discussion   will   be   Iteld 
at   Gen   Ed  S  in   Slosberg  at   7:00. 


FRIDAY 

The  bus  will  leave  for  the  Outing 
Club's  ski  weekend  at  noon  from  the 
Hamilton  Paning  Lot.  The  skj**rc 
will   return   Sunday   night. 

SATURDAY 

A  swimming  m*et  will  be  hetd  at 
Tufts  University  at  2:00. 

Brandeis  will  meet  American  In- 
ternational College  for  a  basketball 
game  in  the  Shapiro  Athletic  Ce-nter 
at  8:15. 

The  freshman  class  is  spon.^oring 
an  Informal  cUnc«  after  the  basket- 
ball ganv^  and  the  Hi  Charlie  pro- 
duction. The  dance,  which  is  open 
to  all.  will  l>e  held  in  the  Student 
Union  at   10:30. 

SUNDAY 

Women's   fencing  and   men's  sabre 

matches  viill   be  held  in  the  gym  at 

1:00. 

.   Lavender ,  Hill    Mob    is    the    movie 

lo   be  shov^n   in  Seifer  Hall. 

A    chamber   music   concert  will    be 
held   at  8:3(»   in  Slosberg. 


Student  Council. 


Ilenflututnist ... 

Cnut'iHueil    trtnn    Vnyc   f^ix 

What  iv  most  dislre^sini:  al>oui  the 
b<K)k.  as  a  uholc,  hi»wever,  is  the 
note  of  (h'cline  and  despair.  The 
revv>liilionar>  vitalit>  has  Ixen  de- 
cayed by  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
m\th  and  \\ilh  the  exposure  of  the 
Russian  tatolitarianism  has  come,  as 
well,  the  disintegration  of  tre  hope- 
ful c(MMi*inties  of  tlie  Marxist  science, 
riie  broadei'  (iilture  is  no  more  a 
ha\cn  for  the  fre<'  in  spirit  than 
ever  it  \sa^.  \N  hat  remains  is  a 
radical  inlelliiieiitsia.  deprived  ol  a 
power  (i'ntc'r  lo  which  to  tiu*n  and. 
vvor>r  >ct.  (IcnohI  of  any  sitiniiicant 
uoild  \  icw  trt>ni  which  to  lay  plans 
lo-'    the    fill  lire. 

Macdonald  for  years  a  lone  dis- 
senter against  casual  liberalism,  the 
comrades,  and  the  philistines  ("Pour 
Epater  les  Bourgeois"),  now  has 
taken  to  working  for  the  sophisti- 
cated weekly  of  philistia,  "THE  NEW 
YORKER,  where  he  has  been  able 
to  write  the  kind  of  social-cultural 
reportage  and  analysis  that  now 
interests  him  more  than  political 
writing." 

Disillusioning,  anticllmactlc?  Per- 
haps! It  is  a  book  that  sheds  much 
light  on  the  inability  of  a  younger 
generation  to  accept  a  gospel.  A 
book  that  reveals  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  political  enigma  of 
our    time    deserves   to    be    read. 

—  M.P. 


CotitiuUi't]  frojji  Page  One 
chide  the  names  of  the  M-kvted 
charities  and  trie  reasons  for  their 
selection.  There  shall  be  no  fixed 
admission  fee  for  any  C  harity  Week 
function  hut  donations  will  be  re- 
guested.*'  Council  elected  two  of  ilsi 
members,  David  Cohen  and  Ira  Kos- 
enberj4  to  serve  on  the  Special  Ser- 
\  ices  Committee. 

The   discussion   of  the   Kducational 
Pi^licies     Committee     was     continued 
Irom  the  meeting  of  Vvh.  3.     Kdward 
Friedman    moved    that    an    auxiliary 
committee    to    the    K.P.C.    be    formed 
vince  the  K.P.C.  is  limited  by  the  con- 
stitution   to    a    membership    of    live. 
It    was    su^uested    that    the   auxiliary 
committee    include   twelve    members. 
The    follow in«4    people    were    elected: 
Barbara    Bolotin.    Mai    Cohen.    Aviva 
Fulorian.    Linda     Heller,    John     Mar- 
will,  David   -Matz,  Sue  \emser,   Alan 
Novick.     Lee    Pearlman.     Ira     Kosen- 
ber^.    and    Peter   Thorman.      Council 
approved      K.P.C.      Chairman      Peter 
Hanis'   aj^enda    for   the    remainder   of 
the    year,    which    inchuled    investiga- 
tion    ol     (iencral     Kdneation     S.     the 
'graduate    student    teachin^^    program. 
and  other  problems  to  be  studied  by 
workshops  determined   by  tiie  K.P.C. 
The    majority    of    Council    fell,    how- 
ever,  that    investi.iiation   of   the   grad- 
uate      student       teachinti       pror^ram 
should    take    precedence    over    other 
issues. 

Lately,  the  university  has  been 
forced  to  pay  large  sums  lo  the  tel- 
ephone company  because  of  stu- 
dents   tampering  with  public  phones. 


SALDI'S 

139  Felton  St. 
Waltham 


In  :;n  attempt  to  correct  and  alleviate 
this    situation,    the    Men'^    Dormitory 
Council    presented    the    following    re- 
commendatif)n:    'D   that    the    co.M    ol 
the    fine    be    billed    to    the    offending 
dorm:    <2>    that    individual    offenders 
be  referred  lo  the  Student  Board  of 
Review.      For    the    first    offense    stu- 
dents will  be  tined  $15.00  and  recom- 
mended   lor   warning.     For  a   scn-ond 
offense,  students  wili  be  fined  $20  00 
and      recommended     for     probation. 
Feeling    that    The    dorm    as    a    wiiole 
should   not   be  made  to  pay  the  tele- 
phone company  bills  but  that  individ- 
uals    should     be     held     responsible, 
Council  voted  to  adopt  only  the  sec- 
ond    part     of     the     recommendation. 
The  question   of  whether  or  not   the 
Castle  is  a    part   of  the   Dorm  Coun 
cil     and    therefore    affected     by    the 
new    ruling    will    be    investigated    b> 
Council.     It  should  be  noted  that  any 
illegal    use    of    Telephones    in    inter- 
state  eall^    b\    an\    person    is   a    Fed- 
eral   offense   and    is    punishable    in    a 
Federal  court. 

Council  voted  to  allocate  $60.00  to 
the  Fresliinan  CJa.ss  lo  be  used  for 
refreshments  al  the  Fre^hman-spon- 
sored  informal  hop  to  be  held  on 
Feb.  22.  The  money  will  be  taken 
Irom  the  -mall-dance  fund.  Jerry 
Jo<ei)lis,  on  belialf  of  Council,  offi- 
cially commended  the  Freshman 
Class  anrl  their  newly  elected  offi- 
cer.s.  for  their  enthusiastic  plan- 
ning. 

Donna  .Medoff,  president  of  the 
Brandeis  Choral  Union,  requested  an 
allocation  for  new  robes  for  the 
Chorus.  In  ihe  past.  Chorus  has 
been  subsidized  by  the  Music  Depart- 
ment, but  they  have  been  cut  off 
the  budget  in  regard  to  the  purchas- 
ing of  new  robes.  Further  discus- 
sion was  postponed  until  Council 
could  convult  with  the  Administra- 
tion on  this  matter. 
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Tufts  Outclasses 


Fiiiflt'i'soii  Aims  At  Kccorcl    ,1,.  .in  ^r,?,.,,^.... ... 


RiKiv  FindefNon  dreu  within  scvon  points  of  becoming  Bran- 
dois*  airtime  hi-h  scorer  as  the  .ludues  knocked  olT  Spnn.mioh 
CoUo-e  83-74  Rudv  has  accumulated  loHli  points  thus  tar  and 
should  snateh  the  title  Irom  Jim  Houston  when  the  Blue  meets 
Boston  Iniversiiv  tonight.  Aside  from  boosting  his  seasons  avera^^e 
to  2(>.«)  points  peV  -ame  by  netting  :]3  points.  Finderson  "^^'^^^^^^ 
to  ^'rab  22  boards  for  a  season's 
hiuii.  Me  hit  for  24  of  the  s(|uacrs 
4:5  units  in  the  second  half. 

l^raiulfis  had  ciMnmaful  from  ttir 
Opi-nini:  tip,  hut  lu-vtT  optiud  Ihr 
«iap  t)>  niorr  tlian  14  points.  'I  lu'  hii;h 
point  «»i  tho  ^anu'  wa-  a  tivnuiuloii> 
Maroon  drivf  latt-  m  tho  third  perio*! 
as  tht>  drovr  to  uilhin  two  points 
ot  tht'  VAur  ctuMtnuii.  hut  Coiwh 
Sti'in  fudltMi  !'.iinUi««  Cood  out  (»i  thi- 
hat  a.  llul>if  Lrlilanc  toiilfd  oot  ainl 
manaut'il     U»     -upprt  -     Spnnmuld^ 

bid. 

Afttr  th«'  .Iiidui-s  i-scapi'd  fn»ni  Ihr 

opi-n    jaus    (.{    Uu-    lion.    Aranow    and 

(;(»od    rrndi'RMl   a    iittif   t'\hil>ition   o\ 

possesNion    ha>ki'tl>all    as    Y.w    ftuirth 

quart*'!-   drou    to   a   cU>st'. 

JVspitf     thf     nicniorahU'     porforrn- 

nnc  f  t»t  Kudy  Kindi'rs<)n.  n«)  onr  cM)uld 

tail   ti»   hr   impr.'-stMl    hy   thr   hrinianl 

i^aiiir    tunu'd    11^    h>    tioh    IVrctti    an*! 

Mirkf>     KuM-h.     Kii>fh     hit     with    six 

jump   shtMs   and   raiuc"    through    Nsith 
\:i     iv))oundv      riu-     rt'liahli'     junic»r. 

n(dt'd   for  hi>  drtfnsivr   piouoss.  ha- 

consistantly   tn-i-n   dislin-uishm^  luni 


Afhietic  FadUries 

('t)nstruitioii  V.  ill  soon  hc^in  imi 
four  nt'w  ttinii-  rt^urls  at  th»*  I  m 
vt»rsit>  to  hf  nanu'd  in  nu-tiiory 
of  th»'  lati'  Mauricf  h.  Uu-^or  of 
Chita44>.  Ttu-Ni»  all  purpt)sf  rourts, 
will  havf  a  Nproial  <iui(k  drvni.: 
surfatf  l.oc.ilotl  at  tlu-  i-nd  of  th*' 
parkni-  arta  hfsi<li«  the  Shapiro 
AthU'tto  C'rnttr.  Wwy  shouUl  tu* 
ready  for  usi*  in  Iho  spring. 

Also  added  It*  the  list  of  athh-ti«- 
facilities  on  campus  is  the  new 
"indoor"  track  located  out  of 
doors  on  Maicu-  Kielti  in  the  \icin 
ity  of  the  liasehall  diatnond'5  left 
field. 


.self  on  hotli  sides  of  tlie  lloor  this 
year.  Peri'tti,  drivmi:  into  the  hucki'l 
and  aloiv-i  the  hase  line,  stitinu  an*l 
tippiiui  in  his  Usual  au-iressive  man- 
ner, netted  l.'>  points  and  urahbe.l 
12  o(T  the  hoards.  The  SvMisational 
soph  has  been  improvini:  h>  leaf>- 
and   hounds   Liatne  after   uaine. 

'I'lie  most  di>ap|>ointini:  part  of 
the  uame  was  the  .ludue's  fadure  to 
score  more  than  half  their  f«)ul  shoi^ 
in  sfnte  <d  a  respectahle  44  .  from 
the    lloor. 

The  victory  was  precedi-d  t)y  a 
IMovidenie  C\»lleL:e  liouncm;:  at  the 
hands  of  the  Kaules  t)f  Boston  College. 
r>r>.->4.  and  a  capacity  crowd  turned 
out    to    watch    the    double    bill. 

H'onirn\^  \  ollvyhiiU 

'I'he      r.randei-      WtJmenV      .\thltti< 

(\)uncil    sponsoriMl    its   fouilh    annual 

\olle>ball    sport    day    Saturday    after 

no4»n.    February    iTv      The    parlicipat 

inu    Bosttm    area    colleiies    were    Sun 

mons.   Kad<  lilTe.   P.oston  C%)netie.   P.os- 

Ton     Sl,ile     Teachers.     Cordon.     an<l 

Kmmanuel. 

Tile  tournament  ua^  playcil  in 
seven  rounds  based  on  a  |>oinl  s\  s 
tcm  (;ordon  emerged  victorious 
with  t<n  pt^iiits  In  second  pLue  was 
Simmons,  ia-t  year's  winner,  with 
nine.  Krandiis  tied  with  Kmmanui  I 
for  thir^l  place,  each  havini:  sJ\ 
pt)ints. 

.\s  an  extra  attraction,  ttie  cliam 
pionship  team  pla>ed  an  all  .star 
ti'am  c  >n.-istinL:  «»!  one  pla.ver  chosen 
liom  ea<  h  <d  the  remaining  six 
Ntholv.  (lordon  a^ain  triumped  vvlih 
a    \'1'1  >c*»re. 

Rraiuleis  was  liampci-ed  by  illness, 
which  preventtd  man>  ol  tht-  ex- 
p«Mtv<l    plavt-rs    Irom    takin*.;    part. 


The    hrst    wre.-i!mu    learn    to    rip 
ri'sent    Brandeis   hiid   tlie.r   sir^t    nuet 
on      Satiirday.      1\  bruary      l."i.      'I'he 
BPcindeis    matmen.    with    liille    or    no 
experience   and   onl^    a    few    hours   ol 
much     needed     practice,     were     ver.\ 
much      outclassed.         I'he      freshman 
team      lost      3.']  a         F.vcrt       Makin.'n. 
wrestlinu   hea\ywei^^!U    fcr  the   fresh- 
men,   won    the   only    >  ictt»rv    that    t'ne 
h  ro>h    scored    by    pmniiiL:    ChasiMi    of 
Tufts,     for     five     p».:iiis.        The     onl.\ 
other    freshman    t'nat    avoided    beiuL: 
piiMied     was     *Ku    uie  '     Kimajevsky. 
wh<»   was  decision,  fl    b\    Weinstein   of 
Tufts,    in    the    I'JT    lb     elis^.      hue    to 
lack     c»f     depll^     ''^      ^'^*'      f'i'shman 
vijuad.     bi>th     the      i:5n     and      177     P.). 
evi-nts   had   to    be    lorfeited. 

Thi-  varsity  team  l»)st  b>  a  sr  ;re 
of  -J^H.  The  Judues'  «  point>  came 
trom  a  pin,  by  Len  Holmes,  in  tht' 
\i:\  !b.  class.  o\ir  ('li;dif<  ur.  and  an 
II  K  dt  cision  in  favtM  ot  Tall  lUith 
over  K  (k.  A'jain.  <lue  lo  lack  ol 
depth,  the  1-37  lb  event  was  for 
feiti'd. 

Harvard  Professors 
Protest  InvestlQation 

Several  members  ot  the  faculi.\  of 
Ilaivard  liiiversity  issued  a  public 
sl.iteinent  this  urtk  demanding  the 
I'lul  t>f  Massachusetts*  Special  C*t)m- 
mis>h»n  to  Stud.v  and  ln\eslii;ate  C\)m 
munism  and  Sul)\»rsive  .\ctivities. 
'Jhe  leual  life  of  the  C'ommis.sion 
ended  early  this  month  ami  the  only 
reeonunendation  that  the  bt>d.\  made 
was  that   it   be  continued 

Atnoni:   thf»so  who  signed  the  stati*- 
ment   favoriuLi  the  abolishment  »»l   the 
Commission   were  Samuel   Kliot    Mori 
son.    Professor    id     llistor.v :    Mark    .\. 
IVWolfe     Howe.     Piol'es>oi      ol      Law; 
and    Samuel    A.    tVtr.     Piiifes.sor    of 
<;(»verntiient.  The.N  contended  thai  the 
recent     decisions     <»f     the     Supreme 
("oiirl     in     the     Wat  kins     afid     .Nelson 
cases  sutticientiy  questioned  the  U-^al 
validity  of   the  L:n»up.  They  atta*ked. 
as     well,     the     actual     purposts     and 
i'tTectiveiHvss  ot    the   hKai    unit. 


U.  of  Mass.  Downs  Meriiieii 
In  Closing  Event  of  Meet 

\  short  squad  of  onlv  sovon  swiinmcis  and  two  divers  traveled 
to  V  ol  Mass,  to  tackle  the  latters  always  powerlul  frestiman  learn 
Holdiiv  their  own  during  the  entire  meet,  the  mermen  lu.st  d.dn  t 
have  emi-h  depth  and  h)st  tlie  last  relay  event  and  in  t»>^;_P^^<;^' 

the  niL'et. 

Rrandeis  took  a  quiek  lead  by    man    i.K.k    soo.ml    an<l    K.-plik    w.ns 

onptiiiiim   tlu-  2.H.  varcl   Mi-<iU-y  relay  )„iK-lu-d  .ml   for   Ihuil.   At   tht-  point, 

ui.h    a    .omlHnaf.m    of    Low    Kopl.k.  I  .    of    Mass.    tu-I.l    a    sl.m    14-10   Ua.  1. 

I,a<k>t,oko:   .lol.n   (  urty.   broastroke:  ri.>hin-    l.ard    the    entiro    way.    .loll 

co-captain    Hob    Sloui.    l.ultorlly:    an.l  ."^tcin  look  first  and  John  (  urry  look 

Halph      l.iolu.rman.      frooslylo.      This  .ocond    in     the    100    Hutlortly    ovoiU. 


quartet  turned  in  the  be^t  time  ot 
a?i>  l>iandei>  nu'dley  relay  team  - 
'2:i:>.«. 

A     novice     in     the    2bO    yard     free 
style.  Ko«i  M;k  Ponald  missed  the  wall 
on  one  of   his  turns,  causini:  disqual 
itication    and    -Jivum    eiuhl    points    to 
L  .  Ma:.s.  in  the  aU  \ard  spiiiU,  Lieber- 


Four  Teams  Make 
Intra-Mural  Finals 

What  starti'd  in  Dicembi'r  a.«;  a  tm 
team  battle,  has  n«»w  been  rescdved 
into  a  fourteen  fivibt,  ami  by  Tuesday, 
at  «:()<).  there  will  be  onl.v  one  left. 
The  lour  remaining;  teams  are  the 
Acheans.  A\ellinos.  The  Team,  and 
Our    lUisketball   Team. 

Th*'  semi-final  playolT  round  will 
pit  the  Ache.ins  a'^ain-l  The  Team. 
unA  the  .\\idlinos  ai^ainst  Our  f'».  V*. 
Team.  The  winiuMs  will  meet  in  tlie 
linal   nnind   for  the  champioi^ship. 

The  Acheans  feature  tiie  shootin-j 
of  .\rmaond  Ye/ejian  and  the  re- 
boundinL:  of  Charlie  IKke.  The  team 
is  small  but  excjptionally  speed.\ . 
Abby  Hotrman.  Manny  Schreiber  and 
Dave  Skovron  are  the  prin<ipal  coi:s. 
In  the  other  contest,  the  tall,  hard 
drivini;  Our  \\.  K.  Team,  displas-^  the 
shootin-  of  Have  (;i»ldberu  and  the 
rebounding  of  .Ned  J<»nes  and  .lerry 
McCarthy.  The  A  villous  have  Marty 
Ualdman  and  Arty  Zelman  for  the 
shootini;  and  Steve  Slatkin  and  Steve 
JVnjamin    for  the   board   work. 


-ivinu  the  jutlues  a  1  point  mariiin. 

Competing    for    the    fir^t    time    for 
the      r.randeis      Squad.      Jell      Stone 
-Tabbed  a  setond  plate  in   the  diviniZ. 
.lerr>     Perlstein     foll(»\Netl    by    takln^I 
third     in    the     lOd    yard    backstroke. 
Mass     now     led     by    nine    points.    Co- 
captain    I^»b  Stein   seized   first   in   the 
\m  yard    backstroke   finishing   a   full 
ten   yards   in    front   of  his  man.    Mac- 
inmald  then  took  tirst  in  the  lOt)  yard 
breasistroke  while  Curry   toi^k  third. 
With    B.    C.    down    four    points    i^oinu 
into   the    freestyle   relay,   the   quartet 
of    Kophk.    laeberman.    .1.    Stein    and 
n.     Stein,    just     didn't    have    enouiih 
strenv:th   left.  They    l<»st    by   only   five 
yards.    Kinal    .<core-  Mass.    44.    liran- 
tieis.    X\, 

Tt)m(»rro\\   ttie  teams  will  face  Hos 
ton     I.atm     at    the    Bat>son    i>ool    for 
the    first    home    nu'ct    of   the    season 
Ne\l  week.  Tufts.  Worcester  .Ir.  ami 
Harvard    will   all   oppose-    Brandeis  at 
the    i;ab>on     pool. 
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S.C.  Confirms  Charity  Plans; 
Committees  To  Be  Revamped 

Once  again  Charitv  Week  was  the  main  topic  of  discussion 
at  the  Student  Council  meeting.  Also  included  on  the  agenda  was 
a  report  from  the  Tuition  Committee,  allocations  for  Chorus  and 
the  Pre-Law  Society,  and  discussion  on  revamping  the  present 

committee  system.  ,  .       . 

Ed  Hamada  presented  the  Special  Services  Committee  s  final 

plans  for  Charity  week,  which  ~                                  ~~~" 

include    the    showing    of    'The  the  Faculty  Show  would  not  be  he  d 

Lavender    Hill    Mob"    on    Feb-  on   Sunday     March    2   as    Prev  ous«y 

ruar%-    2.J    and    26.    an    Auction    on  scheduled.  Jerry   Josephs,   chairman 

March   4.   and   a    -NiKht    of   Sports"  of    the    Concert     Committee,    asked 

March  10.  Since  it  was  reported  that  f"r     permission     to     u.se    committee 

funds  to  sponsor  a  folksms  concert 


Accept  Bid 

Brandeis  University  last  Friday 
morning  accepted  a  bid  to  play 
in  the  riational  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  small  college 
basketboll  tournament.  This  will 
be  the  fn,,f  time  a  Brandeis  quin- 
tet wil!  be  participating  in  a  post 
season    contest. 

The  re:-:Jonal  play-offs  will  take 
place  on  March  7  and  8  at  a  site 
as  yet  und?tcrmin3d.  Four  teams 
will  compete  in  each  of  the  eight 
regions,  and  the  eight  winners 
will  iournoy  to  Evansville,  Indiana, 
to  compete  in  the  fmals  to  be  held 
there  on  March  12,  13,  and  14. 
Eleven  other  teams  have  been 
selected    so    tar. 


Council  Selects  Five  Chanties; 
VoMisnfaty  Donatiosis  Stressed 


starring  'Odetta'  on  that  date.  The 
concert  would  be  free  to  Brandeis 
students  but  an  admi.ssion  fee  of 
one  dollar  would  be  charged  to 
gue.st>.  The  activiiy  would  have  no 
connection  whatsoever  with  either 
Charity  Week  or  the  Junior  Week- 
end,    llamada     then     requested    that 


At  the  Student  Council  mectinc^  of  Fobiuury  10th.  a  ruling  was  made  that  there  would 
Iv.  no  pergonal  solicitation  of  funds  during  Charity  Week,  and  there  would  be  no  admission  fee 
char->.Hl  Brandeis  student.,  for  any  Charity  Week  event.  II  was  decided  that  a  list  of  the  char- 
it-s'cbosMi  and  their  activities  be  published  in  the  Ju.stice  as  part  of  an  educational  program 
t.>  make  students  aware  of  the  charities  to  which  their  money  will  be  given.  _      .      ,     ,      ^    .,,,„,,.;,  ,,f,,,ed  the  requot.  f^'elin^- 

Because  of  these  decisions,  the  Charity  Week    program    has   been   revamped    to   include   a    \;;;;;'\ll;i^^^^^  The 


Council  .£,^rant  Special  Services  Com- 
mittee one  hundred  doilar.s  for  a 
concert  featuring;  the  Modern  Jazz 
Quintet,  .sponsored  by  Charity  Week, 
to  be  held  on  March  2  in  the  event 
that   *Odetia"  was  unai)Ie  to  attend. 


movie.  **Lavender  Hill  Mob," 
wb.ich  was  shown  yesterday  and 
will     be     reshmvn     Wednesday, 

Frbru::r>  2*',;  ;ui  auction,  March  4.  at 
which  .services  and  Senior  privilej^e^ 
will  be  anions  the  items  sold:  and 
;«n   athletic  evenin'^,   March    10. 

Sanford    Freedman    expre.Nsed    the 


Plan  2ncl  Sii 
Choose  Staff 


.1: 


within  a  general  but  defined  area. 
Independf-nt  research  on  the  part  of 
the  ^talT  and  (acuity  is  encoura-ed 
by  producing  a  community  atmos- 
phere which  stimulates  scholar.^hip 
by  employing  experimental  methcd- 
of  in.st ruction  which  place  an  em- 
phasis upon  the  non-classrocmi  learn- 
ing  e.xperience. 

Thest'  mam  soals.  Fuchs  pointed 
out.  were  implemented  by  ;iivin'4 
courses  only  at  the  graduate  level. 
by  select inti  for  a  faculty  men  and 
women    v\ho    are    en^acted    in    inter- 


women      v\in»     ciii-     t-iii;ai^^vi      Jii      ...v-...  ;4.i.^,,      ^f 

estmc;  and  out.standmu  work  in  their    along    with    the    Committee    of 


Plans  for  the  second  year  of  the  Brandeis  University  Sum- 
mer School  are  being  finalized  with  the  faculty  for  its  six  insti- 
tilue.s.  Dr.  Lawrence  Fuchs,  Assistant  Professor  of  Politics  and 
Director  of  the  Summer  School,  outlincxl  to  the  JUSTICE  the 
structure  and  goals  of  the  program. 

The    Summer    School    encompas.ses    six    areas    or    institutes,    echoed    KamenV 

each  of  which  will  concern  it- 
self  with  a  specific  theme. 
The.se  institutes  are:  Anthro- 
p<)lou>.  Archaeolouy,  Bioloi*y.  French 
Civili/ation.  Music,  and  Psychology. 

The  r.randeis  Summer  School, 
Fuch>  explained,  is  unique  amoni; 
parallel  American  educational  pro- 
gram^. Instead  of  pre.sentinu  a  sum- 
mer session  as  an  opportunity  for 
students  who  have  flunked  courses 
or  a>  a  means  for  increasiui;  the 
earni!ii;s  of  faculty  members,  Bran- 
deis has  established  for  itself  see 
eral  vital  educational  ideals  which  it 
attempts  to  follow  m  its  summer  pro- 
I*  ram. 

The  Summer  School  at  Brandeis  is 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  t^rad- 
uate  and  advanced  undergraduate 
students  who  wish  to  accelerate.  The 
concept  of  assi^^nlng  meaningful 
themes  to  each  of  the  six  institutes 
encourages    concentration    of    study 

Sargon  to  Perforin 
In  Civic  Symphony 

Sunon  Sargon,  *59,  pianist,  will  ap- 
pear with  the  Civic  Symphony  Orches- 
tra at  its  mid-season  concert  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Thursday  evening.  February  27, 
at  t*:30.  He  is  one  of  the  three  so- 
loists  who  will  perform  the  Beetho- 
ven Triple  Concerto,  Opu.s  56. 

Sargon.  a  music  concertrator,  is  a 
student  of  piano  with  Miecyslaw  Hors- 
zowski.  He  is  the  winner  of  the  Cof- 
fey Award  in  Music,  and  is  the 
holder  of  a  National  Scholarship  in 
Creative  Arts.  Frequently  a  perform- 
er at  Brandeis,  Sargon  gave  a  solo 
concert  in  the  Recital  Hall.  May  1957: 

The  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
a  semi-professional  Boston  orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Paul  Cherka 


opinion  thai.  '-The  new  re<4ulat ion- 
passed  by  council  will  help  to  re- 
store a  true  sense  of  charity  to  the 
Week.  We  believe  that  students 
should  not  he  coerced  into  giving 
money  to  charily.  This  will  no  longer 
happen  during  Charity  Week." 
Student   Obligation 

Under  the  present  system,  the 
merits  of  which  will  be  reexamined 
at  Council  tonight  in  terms  of  the 
success  of  yesterday's  movie,  the 
valui-  of  Charity  Week  depends  on 
the  moral  obligations  felt  by  stu- 
dent bod>.  Ira  Rosenberg  voiced  the 
hope     thai     the    students     will     take 


"Student  Council's  decision  to  run 
a  l't(»pian.  idealistic  Charity  Week 
may  be  in  accord  with  the  true 
dehnition  of  charity.  Ho.vever,  since 
1  think  it  is  more  important  to  rai.se 
money  I  believe  the  decision  is  un- 
fortunate.*' Zabin  objected  to  Coun- 
cil's prohibiting   admission  fees. 

Five  Charities  Selected 

Five   charities   have    been   selected 
to    receive    the   proceeds    of   Charity 


Junior  Class  volunteered  to  incor- 
porate the  alternate  concert  in  their 
week-end  program  and  donate  what- 
ever funds  they  collected  to  Charity 
Week.  Council  approved  the  idea, 
after  a  lengthy  debate  on  class  au- 
tonomy. It  was  discovered  after  the 
meeting  that  Odetta  will  be  able 
to  perform  at  Brandeis  after  all 
and  the  Freshman  Class  is  co-spon- 
soring  the   Concert. 

Council  moved  to  donate  the  funds 


Week.   The  United   Fund   of   Boston,    collected  during  Charity  Week  to  the 


National  Association  for  the  •'Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  .\mer. 
ican  Civil  Liberties  Union,  Koinonia 


upon  themselves  these  obligations  i..  and    .Spanish   War   Aid   were    chosen 

order  that  the  drive  be  successful.  from    a    list    submitted    to    Council 

Opposition     to    Council's    decision  by    the    Special    .Services    Committee 

has    been    expressed   by    Eliot   Segal,  and  from  suggestions  from  the  floor 

Al   /abin  and   Charles   Kamen.  Seual  In     making    these    choices.    Council 

opinion    in    saying  CoiiUmicd   on    rage    Four 


Government  Approves 
Student  Exchange  Plan 

One  plan  has  recently  been  completed  and  another  begun 
to  arrange  for  an  exchange  of  students  between  the  United  States 

"""  Vt/cr„'cn'orS.udeM  T.ve,,  a  p.K..e  coord-,„a.i„g  age„     -- r-.-f.^rS"  t  Z 
cv  for  educational  travel  groups,  announced  last  weeK  that  it    ™     ^^    ^ 
had,   with  the   approval   and   cooperation   of  the   State   Depart- 
ment,    worked    out    a    program 


following  charities:  Koinonia.  United 
Fund  of  Boston,  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  Spanish  War  Refugee 
Relief  and  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple. A  complete  description  of  the 
charities  and  of  Charity  Week  ap- 
pears elsewhere  on  this  page. 

David  Cohen,  chairman  of  the  Tui- 
tion Committee,  presented  an  intermi 
report  to  Council.  In  a  conference 
with  Dean  of  Students  Joseph  F. 
KaufTman.  it  was  established  that  the 
Administration  had  made  no  plans 
for  a  tuition  increase  for  1958.59. 
Kaufman  had  stated  that  although 
the  Administration  could  not  possi- 
bly at  the  present  time  make  any 
promises  for  the  following  year  and 


a    month 


respective  fields,  by  a.ssigning  only 
one  course  of  instruction  to  each 
faculty  member,  and  by  limiting  the 
size  of  classes.  A  significant  element 
in  this  implementation  is  the  pro- 
gram of  colloquia  and  seminars  con- 
ducted by  the  resource  people  in 
each  of  the  six  institute  areas  \^ho 
are  not  members  of  the  Summer 
School   faculty. 

This  year  the  Institute  of  Anthro- 
pology, headed  by  Paul  Radin.  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  will  be  concerned 


Youth  Organizations  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  send  forty  American  stu- 
dents to  Russia  and  bring  twenty 
Russians  to  this  country  for  periods 
of  not  less  than  thirty  days  during 
the  coming  summer.  The  Soviet 
group  limited  the  number  of  its  stu- 
dents because  of  other  travel  pro- 
grams, the  Council  stated. 

Member  agencies  of  the  Council 
will  .select  the  U.S.  students  and 
arrange  the  itinerary  for  the  Soviet 
visitors.  The  American  students  must 
have  had  a  minimum  of  two  years  of 


vance  of  any  proposed  increase. 
Kaufman  also  favored  the  commit- 
tee's suggestion  that  upperclassmen 
be  exempt  from  paying  additional 
fees  in  the  event  of  a  tuition  in- 
crease. At  the  request  of  Council, 
the  committee  shall  be  retained. 

After  a  meeting  with  the  Admit. Is- 
tration.     San  ford     Freedman     an- 


with    -The  Philosophy  and  Literature    college   and   not   be   above  thirty;   at 


least  eight  of  those  chosen  will  have 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
language.  The  cost  for  each  Ameri- 
can will  be  about  $925.00  and  an  ad 


of  Primitive  Peoples."  In  addition  to 
Radin.  Earl  Count  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege and  Ake  Ilultkrantz.  University 
of  Stockholm,  will  be  on-  this  in- 
stitute's faculty. 

The  theme  of  the  Institute  of  Ar-    j^^  p^ij  by  other  agencies.  The  tour 
chaeology.    director   of   which    is   As-    ^^.jh    begin    in    Mo.scow    and    include 
sociate  Dean  of  Faculty  Cyrus  H.  Gor-    numerous    discussions    with    Russian 
don.  will  be:  "The  Dawn  of  Western    students. 
Civilization."  Instructing  in  this  area 


viet    group    would    spend 
here. 

The  U.S.X.S.A.  indicated  in  its  re- 
port that  it  favored  year  long  ex- 
change programs  as  more  fruitful 
and   rewarding.  Last  year,  the  same 

group   conducted    a    study    group   to  •  ,j 

Poland  and  this  program  will  be  nounced  that  the  University  would 
continued.  Last  vear,  as  well,  a  group  be  willing  to  advance  $1080  for  robes 
of  American  students  went  to  Mos-  for  the  Chorus.  Council  agreed  to 
cow  for  the  Youth  Festival.  These  repay  the  sum  to  the  University  at 
programs,  however,  are  the  first  such  the  end  of  this  year  if  the  budget 
exchanges  since  American  reeogni-  permits  or  within  three  years'  time, 
tion  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1933.  Continued  oa  Page  Three 

Campbell  of  Sarah  Lawrence 


Will 


will  be  .<^helomo  Morag,  Dr.  Saul 
S.  Weinberu.  University  of  Missouri. 
and  Max  Delbruck.  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

The  Institute  of  Biology,  directed 
by  Professor  Harold  P.  Klein.  Chair- 
man   of    the*  Dept.    of    Biology,    will 


sk>'    noted   Boston  musician.  This  is    deal    with    'The    Biology.   Chemistry 
?o  i>o  the   nrst    performance  of  the    and  Physics  of  Light  Phenomena  As- 


to  be  the   first    performance  of  the    «""  r">^"-r  "'  ^^    „    "     7  7      th;    sultations  have  been  carried  on  with 
Beethoven    Concerto    in   the    Boston    ^o^^ift^-d^'^h    living    Matter..     1  he    ^""•*"°    .  ^^^^^^^  vViU.am  S.  B.  La- 


can  w.M  .«■  «..>.«.  ^.... The  annual  Helmsley  Lecture  Series  will  be  opened  this  Wed- 

ditionai  $.500.00  for  each  traveler  will   nesday  night.  February  26.  at  Slosberg  Recital  Hall  with  a  lecture 

-  '"'--  "■•-   by  Joseph  Campbell,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence 

College.  The  series,  established  by  Harry  B.  Helmsley,  is  designed 
to  bring  distinguished  educators,  philosophers,  and  theologans  to 
the  Brandeis  campus  to  lecture  on  the  religions  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Campbell,  who  has  pub-  -  ~~ 

lisTied  works  on  James  Joyce  Henry  J.  Ca^bury.  Professor  Emeri- 
and  on  mythology  and  folklore  tus  of  Divinity  at  Harvard  Un.ver- 
will  lecture  on  "The  Harmony  and  sity  and  Lecturer  on  Quakerism  at 
Discord  of  Religions."  His  lecture  Haverford  Divinity  .School  who  will 
will  be  followed  on  March  5  by  a  speak  on  "The  E lenient  of  Con- 
lecture  by  Professor  Daisetz  T.  Su-  science  in  Religion.  'The  final  talk 
zuki.  Professor  of  Buddhist  Philo-  "Reason  in  the  World  of  Ch"stian 
sophy  at  Otami  University  in  Kyoto.  Belief"  will  be  given  by  Anton  C. 
The    title    of    his    lecture    is    "The    Pegis    on    March    19.    Mr.    Peg.s    is 


The  visitors  to  this  country  will 
begin  their  stay  at  college,  as  yet 
unchosen.  for  a  seven  day  seminar 
on  America.  The  foreign  students 
will  stay  in  American  homes. 

The  L'nitcd  States  National  Stu- 
dents Association  announced  also 
that  it  was  seeking  to  arrange  an 
exchange    of    student    editors.    Con 


hoven    Concerto    in   the    Boston  sociaiea    wiin    i^iving    mauvr..      ....  ifs"  Ambassador  William  S.  B.  La-  "'"  J'"'' •    '      "Wrf„  "„r  Will  Her  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Pontifical 

area  .since  1937.  The  other  two  solo-  ^^f  «V'>'^- '*''' '"^-^f  ^^j^"'',^'!:^^^^^  ^y^^nd  former  Soviet  envoy  Georgi  £"/Trew    Un  Sv  ^i"    S^^  InTt Uute    of    Mediaeval    Studies    in 

ists  in  the  Concerto  are  Florica  Re-  '"    he  Summer  School,  w.l    be  Ressel  ey  ^id  fo                  ^_^    ^^^^^^^^^    _^  ^erg  ,of    Drew    U"  vers.ty    will    d  s  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^.^^^.^^  ^.^^^ 

metier,  violin  and  Mary  Fraley  John-  ^^^rf' L";ngs  on      Uni     J^^^^^^  Washington,   Mikhail   A.    Menshikov.  ^pre^atiorJ^f  heT^^^^^  tor  of   the   Catholic   Te.tlK>ok   Divi. 

«,„.  violoncello.  Also  on  the  progratn  J^Jj^'^^j^^'^JffJ-R^b^rwTchyu^^^  Tentatively,  the  exchange  would  car-  ^^tiHeries  on  March  12.  The  next  sion  of  Doubleday  4  Co.,  Inc 

i.  the  Shostakovich  Sym^^^^^^^  TeVXtf ' Sois!  S^ger  Y.  Stlnier.  ry  U.S.  editors  to  the  Soviet  Union  „,t„re    of    the    series    will   be    de-  Students    may    obtain    tickets    at 

^n  ComfdT"                                                      ConU„uea  on  P.oc  Five  In  April  for  a  month's  stay;  the  So-  livered    on   March    18   by   Professor  Ford   124a. 
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an 

•  Because  of  several  (questions  that  have  been  asl<e<l  vis  n  ms 
cair  c^lilorial  last  week.  The  Justice  wishes  to  elarify  its  P^>^»  »^;" 
on  the  foreign  stmient  mailer  It  is  not.  of  course  opposed  to 
brinijinii  foreign  students  t(»  Hie  campus.  We  sought  to  raise 
questions,  however,  as  to  whether  n  was  wise  ai  this  stage  m 
Ihe  historv  of  the  University  to  undertake  a  program  as  highlx 
ambitious' as  this  one.  We  pointed,  as  well,  to  matters  that  we 
deemed  more  necessary  ol  attention  before  any  such  project  was 
beirun  More  significantly,  we  were  raising  the  question  wheth- 
er the' program  was  approved  bv  the  faculty  or  by  the  admims- 
iration  alone.  We  consider  the  innovation  a  ppoblem  m  the 
academic  realm  and  lell  that  it  should  have  been  considered  as 
Mich  The  i^sue  was  also  discussed  m  relation  to  a  broader  pat- 
Icrn  which,  it  wa^  felt.,  was  an  unsatisfactory  method  ol  decision 
jiiaking. 


Our  e<lilorial  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Just- 
ice raised  certain  points  en  which  we  should 
like  to  elaborate. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  statement  was 
to  nidicate  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  uni- 
versity decision  making  because  of  the  adminis- 
tration's insistence  on  making  policy  that 
should  logically  fall  within  the  realm  of  the 
faculty.  We  question  whether  trustees  and 
persons  trained  primarily  for  educational  ad- 
ministration  should  be  formulating  academic 
policy  when  the  faculty  is  clearly  more  equipped 
to  do  so.  and  when  they  are.  in  the  ultimate 
sense,  responsible  for  the  effective  implementa- 
tion of  these  decisions  We  said,  as  well,  that 
we  felt  teaching  salaries  and  adequate  depart- 
mental developments  in  the  liberal  arts  had 
been  sacrificed  to.  at  best,  unnecessary— per- 
haps harmful--additions  to  the  Brandeis  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  suggested  a  study  that  would  give 
a  group  of  the  faculty  the  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate formally  the  nature  of  Brandeis' 
:K'hievements  and  the  new  developments  in 
other  small  instituticms  across  the  nation.  The 
resulting  report  would  be  submitted  to  the 
entire  faculty  for  intensive  discussion.  The 
direction  ol  this  undertaking  is  not  to  forge  an 
extremist  educational  philosophy,  but  to  out- 
line a  sense  of  direction  within  which  various 
theoretical  approaches  to  teaching  could  func- 
lum.  but  which  i.^  to  clearly  define  the  nature 
of  the  institution  in  terms  of  its  curriculum  and 
future  growth. 

it  IS  our  contention  that  matters  of  an  aca- 
demic nature  are  properly  to  be  decided  by 
academicians  If  we  expect  the  faculty  to  par- 
licipate   in   the   university   dialogue,   then   then- 


decisions  must  carry  weight.  While  we  are 
aware  of  the  major  role  that  the  administra- 
tive officers  and  trustees  must  play  in  decision 
making,  it  is  clear  that  any  project  such  as  a 
new^  graduate  school  or  the  size  of  the  institu- 
tion IS  of  relevance  to  the  academic  area  and 
it  is  not  .sensible  to  undertake  anything  in  that 
area  which  has  not  been  studied  by  the  faculty 
and  approved  by  them. 

It  seems  that  fund  raising  techniques  have 
themselves  usurpe^i  the  rights  of  the  scholars 
and  teachers.  Gifts  have  often  been  accepted 
or  been  sought  after  regardless  of  their  aca- 
demic consequences.  We  recognized  that  many 
benefactions  come  specifically  stipulated,  but 
xvc  realize,  as  welL  that  it  is  possible  to  exert 
a  greater  influence  on  the  direction  of  dona- 
tions. W^e  question  the  immediate  necessity  of 
four  new  classroom  buildings^  a  ^faculty  Blair 
House.*'  and  a  massive  administration  center, 
as  we  questioned  two  other  new  features  last 
week  Fund  raising  must  be  directed,  not  to- 
wani  the  expansion  of  the  physical  plant  as  it 
has  been  in  the  University  public  relations  ma- 
terial, but  toward  the  increase  in  faculty  num- 
bers and   faculty   salaries. 

Brandeis.  in  its  youth,  is  fortunate  that  it. 
more  than  any  other  institution  in  the  country, 
(an  solidify  its  (luality  role  as  *The  Small  Uni- 
versity in  the  Great  Society. *' 

Ten  years  ago.  when  Brandeis'  financial 
position  was  most  insecure,  it  expressed  educa- 
tional ideals  thai  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  education  world.  Today,  w  hen  we  have  at- 
tained some  stability  and  solvency,  we  must 
exeri  caution  that  the  new-found  respectability 
does  not.  in  fact,  corrode  the  integrity  of  the 
learning  process. 


Letters 


to    the    Editor 


'Atoms  and  yhnals 

J^oc.-s  Ihe  .'.dvent  uf  nucle;»r  weap- 
ons mean  that  a  nation  can  ni»  !t>nK*er 
^in  a  war''  Yh«re  are  tho.se  uho  eon- 
tend  th:i!  there  i^  a  ba>ic  (hfTcrince 
bet \^ cell  uar  new  and  at  any  pre- 
vious linu  m  hi^torv.  Tht  (JitVerence 
is  that  more  peopl*'  ^^»15  ^^^  kiiUnl. 
Indeed,  uf  may  endanjicr  e»\  ili/.ation 
or  all  mankind  This.  )u»\ve\er.  is  not 
a  moral  reason  for  endioJ  nutlear 
llevi'ltipmcnt  Morahiy  iv  not  mras- 
urecl  in  t!ie  number  o!  dead  If  ^ar 
js  immoral  and  unjuv^idahli .  it  is 
jmt  as  imnn»ral  wneilier  ten  or  one 
hundred  pe<"»ple  are  killed  Bui.  \Nerc 
the  .\nuiican  Kevolution.  \hv  Civil 
War.  and  World  War  II  all  immoraP 
Or  are  Mune  uarv  ju>liliahle? 

War    toda.N     d«»e^    not     necessarily 
mean    the    end    oi    civili/ation     Con- 
sider for  llu-  monun:    the   recent   ex- 
ampirs    ol     Korea      K^ypt.lsrael.    Tu 
nisia.     Indo-Chma.     \  Cne/uela.    Cuha. 
Algeria.    Sue/,    and    .'\rt:entina     War 
does  not    have  to  nuan   nucleai'  vsar. 
Moreoxer.  that    nucU-ar  war  need   be 
limitless   i.s  .-;    mool   (|Ue-tion    A   \\ar 
in    Af^li^inistan    between    communist 
and  non-commun.sl  nations  wiih  each 
side  usiuii  weapons  with  ninlear  war- 
heads   is    a    delinile    possibilitN.    The 
batlleuround    miuht    well    be    limited 
to  the  one  country. 

If  vou  do  tear  nuclear  devastation. 
you  talk  in  terms  of  disarmament. 
Ihe  endinj^i  of  the  cold  war.  and  one 
uorld  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  only  deterrent  to  war  i^  the 
"balance  of  terror."  This,  however, 
is  a  b«nsic  policy  decision  to  be  made 
jn    Washin;:ton. 

But  tliat  our  endin;:  niulear  devel- 
opment and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mittum  Soviet  Russia  to  continue, 
that  unilateral  di.sarmauient  is  the 
best  way  to  preserve  our  civili/^ition, 
our  way  of  life,  is  not  at  all  obvious. 
A  S(»viet  I  nion  preparing  delenses 
against  the  weapons  we  have  and  at 
the  same  time  developiu!^  new  weap- 
ons would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  threat 
to  our  security.  Indeed,  if  our  gov- 
ernment decided  that  a  policy  of 
*tren;^th  was  in  the  national  interest, 


then  thove  who  advixate  that  all 
veientists  should  noi^part icipate  de- 
sire that  these  scientists  vhould  un- 
derm;ne  the  national  interest.  They 
wan:  an  elite,  the  sri.sitists,  to 
lake  on  themsilves  thi  decision  mak- 
ing: power  which  belon;:s  to  the  v:ov- 
ernment  and  U)  tht-  electorate  The 
action^  of  such  scientist >  would  be 
subversive  to  the  aim*-  of  our  uov- 
I  rnment  These  pe<»ph-  art  therefore 
adNocatinu  an   irrevponMbU-   position. 

^  A.   J. 


S.li.R.    niurs 

Luck>    ol     Board   of    Hevit  w 
Cause  once  you  had  nothm;.  to  do  - 
But    now    you   are   merry 
•Cause  m  the   Library 
Tin'Vve  fouied  up  the  system  for  yon 

—  P.S. 

•  •  • 

Deplores    inns  Rare 

1  wtruld  like  to  take  issue  with 
>i.nu  of  the  d(  ma  and  imbalance  ol 
Stephen  Beruer's  article  «»n  -Kthics 
and  Opportunity  in  the  Atomic  A^^e" 

I  diva^ree  with  his  ope  nin^:  assump 
lion  that  Communism  is  not  capable 
of  ecn^imu  -.:  to  cm-:  ptacefully  in 
;i  world  of  free  non-communist  na- 
tions The  facts  are  that  Communism 
has  lived  in  relative  peace  with  the 
western  nations  for  forty  years. 
Where  we  have  competed  with  each 
a-.her  is  In  idf  doiiieal  arenas  where 
we  both  have  had  equal  opportunity 
to  proselytize.  Mr.  Bercer  also  seems 
to  be  misplacing  his  halos  when  he 
speaks  of  the  free  non-Communist  na- 
tions How  much  more  free  are  the 
Spanish,  Iraqian.  and  Cuban  peasants 
than  the  Russian  peasants? 

Berjier  says  we  must  secure  our 
nation  before  we  can  make  plans  to 
move  on  to  a  better  way  of  life.  ThLs 
is  speaking  in  the  same  dangerous 
manner  as  do  our  Slate  Department 
and  Defense  Department  Such  think- 
ing; continually  stimulates  all-out 
arms  races  with  each  power  attempt- 
ing: to  achieve  parity  and  to  bargain 
from  'positions  of  strength."  It  is 
the  development  of  rural  electrifica- 
lion^  jmprmed  higher  education,  in- 


rreased   leisure   ti»F  the   laborers   and 
other  goal-  upon  which  we  nuiM  con 
eentrate.    as    we    challenge    our    sy- 
tt-m   to  that   ol    Bus -.las. 

Berger    speaks    of    the    dan-er    oi 
Soviet     domination    <»ver    the    -iree 
nations    of    tht-    world,    lie    feels    "wc 
must    msure    a    balance    of    pow<r    in 
the   world    until    we   can    bring    abnut 
a     harmonious     world     order.*'     This 
sound-     a^     benign     an     impenaii-tic 
pronouncement     as     WiWon's     -Make 
\hv    World    Safe    for    Democracy*   or 
as    M(Kinlev\s   desire   to   Christianize 
the     |>oor    barbarians    of    the    Philip- 
pines.   A^    McKmley's    desire    wa<    a 
visicm    so    are    they    all     Berger    also 
advocates  (.ur  developing  "of  a  politi- 
eal  philosophy  in  the  free  w.)rld  that 
will  have  a  meaning  to  all  countries, 
no    matter    what    their    slate    of    di- 
veMpment       Apparently.    Mr.    Pi^rgor 
wants     our     political     philosophy     to 
mean    "all    things    to    all    pt-ople"     If 
<Kir   pcditical    philosophy    becomes    so 
all  encompassing  then   we  call  Spam 
as   light-heanediy   a     democracy"  as 
h:ast    Germany    calls    itself   a    "demo- 
iratK    republic"    and    China    a    •  Peo- 
ple's  Democracy.'' 

He  savs  the  Russians  are  men  of 
power,  expansion  and  lust  whom  we 
need  to  combat  with  more  capable 
men  in  Washington.  Vet.  taking  a 
look  at  the  record  we  lind:  Who  has 
encircled  whom  with  over  2(»0  air- 
bases?  W  ho  has  issued  vastly  over- 
extended  Doctrines  in  the  Middle 
East?  Who  has  repeatedly  turned 
down  summit  meetings  which  could 
ease  mternational  tensions  and  pro- 
vide possible  settlements''  W'ho  would 
tolerate  Russian  Doctrines  in  Panama 
or  Central  America? 

On  the  other  hand,  ft  has  been 
Kruschev  who  has  advocated  a  sys- 
tem of  -peaceful  competition"  be- 
tween the  .socialists  and  capitalist 
systems.  It  is  Kruschev  who  has  re- 
peatedly noted  the  impossibility  of 
war  in  our  era  It  is  the  Russians,  also, 
that  have  spent  more  money  and 
given  more  aid  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  than  the  U.S.  It  is  irrelevanrC 
that  the  U.  S.  considers  it  propaganda 
— jt  is  relevant  that  the  Ru-ssians  arc 


laiMng    the   suUsistenee    level    of    the 
prople  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

These  are  a  few  pmnts  1  would 
mtntion.  since  it  i^  all  not  as  black 
and  white  as  the  writer  has  drawn  it. 
Finall.N.  t(.  say  that  n  i-  simply  Wash- 
ington's -inabihtx  and  apparent  lack 
of  knowledge  ot  what  must  be  d(»ne 
to  reduce  world  tensions'"  is  to  be 
-rossly  taken  in  In  the  mildest  of 
red  blooded  .\mericanism.  It  is  more 
than  this.  Wt-  must  include  in  <»ur 
diplomatic  failin^>  tht-  pressures  of 
oil  lobbies,  armament  kings,  militant 
service  generals  and  such  <»verl>  ex- 
aggerated susj^icim*-  of  Russia  as  ex- 
cmplificd  by  Stephen  Berger*s  article 

—  Peter   Ranis 

I  riJie  Reaifpraisal       • 

Last   weeks  ediional  in  the  Justice 
IS  an   important    slariint^    poin:    tv)r  a 
long    needed    but    constantly    delayed 
comprehensive     discussion     of     Bran- 
deis* deveh^pmental   problems.  There 
IS  no   overall   long    range  conception 
of  what   the  Cniversity  is.  bui  rather 
an  ad  hoc  i)rogram  developed  "dialec- 
tnally  *    based    on    what    seems    j:ood 
for  propaganda  and  fr»r  the  seeming- 
ly   ever-changing    conception    of    the 
I'niversity  in  the  mmd-  ol  its  organ- 
izers.     Educational      policy.       which 
should  be  formulated  in  a  long  range 
program   by   the   faculty   in   conjunc- 
tion with  the  administration  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  faculty,  is  instead 
devised   by  the  bureaucracy   without 
adequate  consultation   with  the  edu- 
cator.^. 

What  is  the  purpo.se  of  this  insti- 
tution? No  one  seems  to  know.  There 
are  many  flowc-ry  phraM^s  in  tdie 
catalog.  We  think  that  perhaps  they 
have  overw  hefmed  and  confused  their 

creators. 

Perhaps  they  believe  it  is  enough 
to  speak  of  developing  personalities 
and  of  the  broader  humanistic  aims 
of  education.  But  unless  these  flow- 
ery phrases  are  bulwarked  by  solid 
concrete  planning  and  are  imple- 
mented day  by  day  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  administration,  faculty  and 
j>tudent  body,  this  university  will  re- 
main as  it  is  now  —  an  unguided. 


misdiri'ttcd  "trymgrto-be-lik^-everN 
other"  and  '  yet  always-dilTerenC'  jn 
siitutjcm. 

Pre  ident    Sachar   at    the   Bacc^ilaii 
ivate   addres<^   two   year>   ago.   spoke 
of    the    n->ponsibility    that     f'^eedom 
ca^Tits   with    r..    He   was   referring  to 
the    s-.jfjtnt    IxkIv    and    its   aetivi- ie^s.^ 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  wis/lom  in 
his;    w  )rds     He    should    study    tlum: 
for  the   frec^dom   which   our   adminis 
t  rat  ion    has    due    to    tihe    newness   of 
the    I'nivirsity    and    the    great    g-en 
erosity       a  n  d       encouragement       by 
f-ic^nds    of    the    university     demands 
a    ri'^ponsibili'ty    of    the    highest    de 

i/rc^e. 

An     institution     dedicated     to     the 
preservation    of    the    Western    cultur 
al  tradition  is  a  necessity  in  a  world 
u'hi're    fre^'    thought    and    humanism 
are  con-*amly  Ix-ing  trampkHJ. 

Brandeis'  niwness  gives  it  a  po 
ttntial  for  unlimited  trial,  explora 
tion.  and  experimentation.  The  guid 
ing  hand<  to  this  university's  develop 
menl  should  lie  in  its  facull>  It  is 
this    that    the    administration     must 

realize. 

It  is  sometimes  doubtful  whether 
the  hierarchy  of  educational  values 
that  the  administration  holds  js 
worthy  of  an  institution  d<'dicated  to 
cultural  preser\ation.  But  we  hope 
that  this  is  due  to  the  confusion  of 
a  "growing-up  period".  It  is  during 
this  period  that  voices  of  direction 
such  as  the  Justice  assume  a  role  of 
great  magnitude. 

Everyone  who  is  connected  with 
the  University  in  these  years  has  an 
obHg^do»n  to  speak.  Thiii  is  not  a 
time  far  politeness,  proper  e^iquetie 
or  strict  ac>adeniic  decorum.  We  are 
building  for  the  future  without  a 
blueprint  and  until  one  is  drawn  up 
we  are  all  engineers. 

—  ^vrray  Woldman 

Joel   Woldman 

Harry  Cohen 

Adrienne  Mann 

^Temper  r.  Climate^ 

Criticism  in  the  recent  editorial  of 
the    proposed    school   of   Social   Ad- 
ContiyiUed  on  Toqc  Tout 
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Why  I  Am  Not  a  Christian,"  Grippe's  Sculpt 


New  Book  of  Russell  Essays 

Bertrand  Russell,  philosopher,  malhematician.  teacher,  essayist.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  winner  of  the  1950  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  is  dedicated  as  few  men  in  this  age  are, 
lo  the  life  of  reason.  He  has  always  been  concerned  with  the  basic  questions  to  which  religion 
addresses  itself,  questions  about  the  nature  of  the  good  life,  life  after  death,  morality,  freedom, 
education,  and  sexual  ethics. 

\Vh>    I  Am  Not  A  Christian  is  a  collection   of  essays,   the  earliest   of  which   was  written 

in  1899.  and  some  of  which  ap- * 

Iiirion  to  sorioty  Often  the  author 
vlr.jys  from  the  problem  of  rfli;!io?is 
as   a    uhole   and   diseusses  the   moral 


Shows  High  Quality 

Sculpture   is  three  dimensional   art.   Since  it  exists  in   this 
space,  it  is  observed  from  all  sides.  Thus  one  of  the  goals  of  the 
sculptor  is  to  create  a  work  which  js  compositionally  successful 

in  the  round. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  sculptural  work  may  be  con- 
ceived: from  the  outside  in,  or  from  the  inside  out.  When  an 
artist  EXTRACTS  his  sculptured 


pear  in  print  for  the  first   time. 

Several  of  the  included  writ- 
ings are  amon^  the  most  famous  of 
Hussi'll's  works  and  have  been  used 
to  brand  him  amonj:  other  things,  as 
an  anti-Christ:  others,  like  '*A  Freo 
Man'^  Worship*'.  «proh:.bl>  Russell's 
most  famous  single  essav  >,  ha\e  been 
used  as  politieal  weapons  by  anti 
Iheistic  go\einments. 

•*l  am  as  firmly  fun\  ine«-d  that 
religions  do  harm  as  I  am  that  lhe> 
are  untrue,"  deelares  Russell  m  his 
Preface,  and  his  reasoned  opposition 
to  an\  systc'm  (»r  dogm.'i  uhich  he 
feels  may  be  diletcrjous  to  man's 
mmd  runs  through  nil  the  es.says  in 
this  book.  The  first  essa\  contains 
a  .  careful  desiriptiim  and  enumera- 
tion of  proof*-  for  the  existeiue  of 
•  lod.  These  arguments,  some  datmg 
back  lo  the  Middle  Ages,  are  treated 
very  lighilx  as  if  they  art*  a  product 
of  inferior  ii'aso?img  It  i-  th»^  under 
time  of  mockery  of  I'xistim:  religious 
philosi)p}ii<'55  t!)at  creates  an  objec- 
tionable f<  (hnjj  and  an  impulve  on 
the  part  of  the  leader  T(»  tak*  l\u«- 
sell's  viev^s  a«-  lightly  u^  he  seem> 
to  take  ever\oiU'  elses. 

Th<'  arguments  seem  to  improve  as 
the  book  progresses,  although  many 
blanket  statemi'nis  ar(^  made  uith  no 
cflort  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
prove  them  'Rehgnm  i^  based.  I 
think,  mainlv  on  fear".  Tlui^  says 
Russell  in  his  essay  entiUed  'Whv  I 
am  not  a  Christian'.  The  remainder 
of  the  bo(kk  i^  little  more  than  a  de- 
vel(>pment  ol  this  major  theme  with 
a  few  mterevting  sidetnp*«  into  the 
moral  problem  created  by  religion. 
and    the    U'-efu!    contnbuti:»f^s    ol    re- 


character  of  Christ   as  an  individual. 

All  of  the  foregoing  ieonoclasm 
would  he  of  no  value  without  a  very 
clear  .statement  of  Russell's  personal 
religious  doctrines.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  writer,  it  15.  this  statement, 
in  the  form  of  an  es.say  entitled 
"What  I  believe'*,  that  is  the  redeem 
mg  factor  of  this  otherwise  barren 
book. 

Russell's  persona!  b<*liefs  eon! am  a 
purely  scientific  outlook  and  apiH'ar 
as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thor lo  reconcile  the  scientific  with 
the  i>hilosophic  approaches.  **('fOd  and 
immortality,  the  central  (higmas  of 
the  Christian  religion,  find  no  sup 
port  in  science."  With  thi^  statement 
as  his  guiding  light,  thi-  author  sub 
stitutev  a  number  of  satisfactory,  if 
nc»t  startling,  physical  explanations 
for  the*  basic  concepts  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  The  explanationv  ;ire 
clever  and.  il  •sincere  as  we  must 
assume  that  they  aTc-.  they  are  in 
UTCstmg  as  the  fH-rsonal  beliefs  of 
a  vreai  contemp<oary  philosopher. 
As  to  their  value  as  a  system,  or  as 
a  convincing  refutation  of  existing 
principles  one  can  only  cone  lud( 
that  ihev  arc  weak  and  ill  c«)n 
^tructcd. 

Whether   the    reader    shares   or   re 
M'c'.s     Russell's     vievvs.    he    will     fmc! 
this     VH)ok    an     interesting     challenge 
to  set  ni»tions.  and  an   unusual   state 
ment  of  a  philosophic  positioji.  What 
ever  its  literary  value,  it  is  certainly 
controversial     enough     to     make     it 
worlh   rending.  ^  Larry  Weisman 


Summer  Scliool . . . 

CohTiuucfi  from    Vuge  Ouc 


I  niversity    of    California,    and    Har- 
vard's Cieorge  Wald.    *. 

Kor  the  French  Civ  ili:/u'ition  aspect 
of  the  .Summer  .School,  the  theme 
will  be  "The  Culture  and  Politics  of 
Modern  France.*'  Institute  director 
Claude  A.  S.  Vigee,  As.sociate  I*rofe.s- 
.sor  ot  F'rench.  will  be  as.sisted  by 
Stanley    llotTman    of    Harvard   and    a 

second,  as  yet   unnamed   instructor. 

* 

The  Music  Insutute  ha«  a<;  i\s> 
topic  "The  Inter-relation  of  Musical 
History,  Performance,  Composition, 
and  Criticism  "  Harold  Shapiro.  A.s- 
sociate  l*rofess<^r  of  Music,  will  di- 
rect this  division,  with  pianist  Noel 
Lee.  violinist  Paul  Makanow  ilzky. 
and  Brandei.s'  Caldwell  Titcomb  in 
structing. 

Fugenia  Hanfmann.  Professor  of 
INvehologv.  will  head  the  Psychology 
Institute.  Frit/  Heider.  Cniversity  of 
Wisconsin,  and  John  M  Shlien.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  wijl  also  instruct 
in  this  institute,  whose  theme  will 
bt  'Resench   ni   Personality.'* 


Literary  Edition 

The  Justice  iiivites  interested 
students  to  submit  lor  publication 
(»riginal  short  stories,  poetry  or 
criticism  to  be  publisht^d  in  a 
*-pecial  literary  supplement  Fn 
tries  are  to  bi*  submitted  be*fore 
March    4th. 


piece  from  a  hlock  of  material 
(  wood,  stone,  etc.  I   by  carving 

down  to  the  farm  h<*  ha.s  conceivt*d 
to  be  in  tfhe  blcK^k  he  is  working 
from  the  outiside  m  On  the  o^ther 
hand,  when  he  BUILDS  his  work  by 
adding  rrLv.erial  until  the  form  Ls 
complete  he  ls  working  from  the 
inside  out  If  he  conceives  his  work 
in  th(*  second  mannei'  then  he  must 
woTk  with  adhcN-^iv  e  materials,  such 
as  clad  or  wax.  Peter  (irippe's  work?> 
in  this  exhibit  are  vLsualiztKi  from 
the  inside  out.  Many  of  the^e  pi(H*^K 
are  cas-t  )n:o  bron/x^  for  perman- 
ency. When  vit'wing  .s<*ulptuix».  we 
should  question  whether  the  final 
bronze  cast  achieves  the  goals  of 
the  additive  proet^s.  In  most  of  th«^ 
pieee:^>  on  display,  the*  arti-st  has 
brought  the  original  wax  or  clay 
work  up  to  a  highly  texluix^d  ie^vel. 
.so  ihat  the  final  bronze  cast  main 
tain.s  the  surface  ol  the  original 
material. 

An<»ther  sculptural  probicm  is  the 
utilization  of  \hv  n.L'gativ<'  pattern- 
•  air  spaci"  around  and  or  within 
the  work  The  negative*  space  ks 
as  meaning!  ul  in  the  tetalitv  as 
the  tangible  suly  l;^nc^^  Ctrippe  haf^ 
designed  his  work>  .m»  that  internal 
negative  space  bieomes  as  dominant 
as  the  po>::ive  shapes.  The  vjtnver. 
then,  must  be  critic:. !  ol  all  (he 
>lvapes   he  can   sih». 

The  size  of  a  j>iece  of  ^eulty^urv 
iihouJd  Ix^  tonsi-ieni  with  the  aim 
of  the  work.  Tliat  us,  if  a  piece 
is  intended  to  be  powerful  and  op 
pres.sive — as  art  a  numlx^r  of 
Crrippes  works — we  should  ast^ume 
thai  it  be  larger.  However,  the  si/vC 
relative    U>    the    outside    objects    is 


not  neee.s<=>anlv  a  slancf.a?rd  for  criti- 
cism Rather  we  should  judge 
whether  a  work  exLs-i.s  as  a  coilos- 
.sal  en-tit  \  wi^han  rtsi*lf,  so  thiat  if 
ux^  weT«^  to  t>ake  a  pho<ogrwph  of 
a  sculpture  m  whic^i  no  other  ob- 
ject appeared,  we  would  believe  that 
jls  size  was  oonsiLst<ent  wkh  the  other 
goalfr;  of  the  work  Mr  Grippe 
achieves  the  illu.sum  of  gn^at  size 
in  (few*  example-  Minos  li,  whcretas 
ill  The  Heavenly  Messenger  < among 
others'  the  eflfeci   Ls  less  successful. 

.Mr  Cifipp*^  ha»>  based  most  of  his 
work.s  in  tih»s  exhibit  on  anesent 
myihology  She  oliserver  must  qu4M$- 
tion  whether  the  sculptor's  use  of 
Cretan  themes,  for  examp-le,  sue- 
cCvkIs  in  cn)mmuni(^a«ting  very  much 
to  him  DtK^s  th<-  ajiliLst  arouse  in 
us  the  diH^p  feelings  which  are  at 
the  UHK  ol  the  m>i.hs,  and  niay  be 
buried  withm  u,s,  or  hais  he  instead 
hidden  hicS  meaning  behind  a  veal  of 
fashionable   anthropo«U»iiieal    nnotifs? 

11  1^  relativeh  unimportanl  that 
we  find  Mr  (JnpjK-  s  work  succesf>ful 
t»r  delicsent  on  this  or  thai  level. 
Wiiit  is  imiKirtant.  u^  tha«!  we  may 
perhaps  sve  a  few  new  ways  of 
l(K>king  a*  veiilptiin^  M>  that  we  eon 
go  to  thif^  exhibit  ajid  olhens  wiOl 
greatxT  powers  of  perceitnon 

We  are  mosd  grareful  to  Mr. 
(;r;ppi  and  the  art  dev'artnienl  for 
allowing  us  to  si-e  *.  tmi-man  show 
ol  sophistuaied.  m.^ture  an  work. 
1;  IS  th?^>ugh  seeing  many  works  of 
one  aiii.si  that  one  can  become 
aware  of  the  sculptural  problems 
which  he  poses  for  himvself,  and  the 
solution^    that    he    VM>j'k.s    out 

— Lynn   Ball 
—  Elaine    Gurlon 


your 

personality  power 


JT 


'::>c-Lr>>'   "    ■  ;;Y'.';';**"**^***  . . . 

''!•::'::   •"''"•  •■■■■■■■■■■■  ■'"■■^'•'^^^'''^'''^'^■- 


.  one-act  traomau] 
in  eight  scenes  / 


1.  Do  you  think  nutomat.on  will  ever  take  the  place  of 

a  pretty  secretary?   .- - — •*- ^- 

2.  Do  you  road  science  fiction  comic  books  to  keep  up  with 
your  science  protestors"  views  on  the  space  age? 

3.  Do  you  think  marriage  should  necessarily  void  any 

of  the  rights  granted  hy  the  Constitution? — .....,♦.. 

4.  Do  you  think  any  other  cigarette  has  ever  matched 
Camels  exclusive  blend  of  costly  tobaccos?    =    -.-.... 

5.  Do  you  think  food  manners  m  a  man  are  old  fashioned? 
(For  CO  eds  only!) 

6.  Do  you  think  rockets  will  ever  outdo  Hollywood 

in  launching  "heavenly  bodies  7 — 

7.  Do  you  th.nk  of  Monroe  only  as  the  5th  President 

of  the  United  States? 


YES 


NO 


CDCD 


1 


8.  Do  you  prefer  Bach  to  Rock?  


v!*»v  ^  ^r-' 


'<:<^ 


■  vW.. 


n   J    R'Vf^/!.».  T<>b»r<o  CoapATT, 
IMjiMon-Jiaitiu,  N.  C» 


H  you  answered  "No"  to  aU  questions,  you  obvi- 
ou.sly  smoke  Camels  -  a  real  cigarette.  Only  6  or 
7  "No"  answers  mean  you  better  get  on  to  Camels 
fast.  Fewer  than  6  "NoV  and  it  really  doesn't 
matter  what  you  smoke.  Anything's  good  enough! 


r 

But  if  you  want  to  enjoy  smoking  as  never  before, 
switch  to  Camels.  Nothing  else  tastes  so  rich, 
smokes  so  mild.  Today  more  people  smoke  Camels 
than  any  other  cigarette.  The  best  tobacco  makes 
the  best  smoke.  Try  Camels  and  you'll  agree! 


Have  a  reaf  cigarette  -  have  a 


Camel 
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Viorld  Tension,  Not  Scientist,    Scientist's  Responsibility  To 
Creates  Destructive  Weapons 

Recently,  much  has  been  mW  and    eate    onlUter.l    dUarmament,   a    log-    than  Ihe  duties  that  he  has  in  com 
ritten    about   the    topic    which    can    leal    consequence    o»   their    position?    mon  with  other  citizens. 


written 

best    be    described 


Research,  to  Inform  Public 

The  advent  of  the  atomic  age  has  cism  of  the  phrase  "the  scientist"  is 

brought   with   it   very   serious   pro»>  i"  order.   When  attacks  are  leveled 

.  .  ^                   .      *  at   'the  scientist"  just  who  is  meant? 

lems.   many    of   which   center   about  ^^^    ^^^^^    possibility,    is    a    scientist 

pressed  have  alt  presented  one  from  being  usea.  inis  is  rne  rc«i  j^  j^  wrong  to  treat  the  scientists  the  social  role  of  the  scientist.  It  is  ^vho  happens  to  be  reading  or  listen- 
side  view  of  the  Issue.  It  is  the  por-  politics  of  the  balance  of  power.  Unl-  collectively,  as  is  usually  done.  Some  unfortunate  that  the  discussion  one  ing  to  the  attack.  There  are  thou- 
pose  of  this  essay  to  present  a  dif-  versal  disarmament  Is  essential  for  ^^i^^tists  would  rather  stay  in  their  rolatin£? 
ferent  viewpoint  by  clarifying  and  the  peace  of  mind  and  security  of  laboratory,  and  quietly  pursue  their  ''^^"^^  "^^  ^ 
calling     to     question     many     of     the    the  world;  unilateral  disarmamenf  is    ^^^^^^^.  ^^^rs  feel  the  social  obliga 


"the    respon.    It   can    In    fact   be    stated    that    it    is        jhere   are   as   many   different  per- 
sIbiMty    of   the    scientist."    Previously    the   production   and    imorovement  of    tonalities    among   scientists    as   there 

w;iich     keeps    them    ^^^   .^   ^^^   ^^^^^   profession;   hence, 

it    is    wrong    to    treat    the    scientists 


the    opinions    which    have    been    ex-    these    weapons 

from    being    used.    This    Is    the    real 


assumptions  which  have  been  made 
in  arriving  at  unjustified  conclusions. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
assumptions  is  that  the  word  "re- 
sponsibility" has  a  specific  meaning 
when  applied  to  the  scientist  and  Ni 
work.  Clarification  of  Ihi-  u.m*  ot 
thi>  ♦vord  will  reveal  many  ol  the 
lallacie.s  in  the.  argumcnl,  ol  pre- 
vious  discussions. 

If  Hif  word  mean-,  that  the  .^cien- 
tist.s  are-  responsible  for  atom  bomh^ 
and  Liiiided  missiles,  in  thi*  sense 
that  thvy  were  the  ()^e^  uho  dis- 
covered and  deveioi)ed  the  prineii>les 
and  nivchanism.s  involved,  there  c:\n 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  true;  it  is 
eertainly  true  that  street  cleaners 
and  ihiihdi^^ers  did  not  do  it.  IIiil 
I  hi.  dot'^  not  imply  responsdiilay  in 
tin*  sen>.e  of  a  moral  blame  to  be 
plaerd  on  the  scientists. 

Much  of  the  important  research 
which  led  to  these  horror  weapons 
was  of  a  basic  or  fundamental  na- 
ture which  did  not  admit  of  any  prac- 
tical application  at  the  time  of  dis- 
coNtry.  Albert  Einstein  did  not  dream 
of  hydrogen  bombs  and  nuclear  rock- 
ets when  he  formulated  his  theory 
of  relativity.  To  blame  Einstein  for 
his  research  is  to  blame  E  for  equal- 
ling 
into 


tantamount  to  suicide. 


tion   and  devote   some   of  their  time 


to  these  matters  is 
often  conducted  on  a  superficial  plane 
for    matters    of    such    consequences 


The   word,  *  responsibility."  is  aKo    to  education  and  lobbying.  These  are    deserve  closer  attention. 


used  in  the  sense  of  a  personal  and 
moral  responsibility  which  the  scien- 
tist ounht  to  feel  in  workint^  on  some 
potentially  deNtruclive  project.  Tiie 
people  who  adv(»eale  thai  the  scien- 
tist oui^ht  to  feel  morally  respx.n- 
bible  are.  t(»  my  mind,  guilty  of  a 
gross  presumption.  They  for.i^el  thai 
scientists  are  human  beini,'s  ju^t  like 
evervbodv  else.  Thereiore,  they  have 
an  indivi'^^ul  right  to  come  to  tiieir 
own  conclusions  about  the  miuality 
(»f  their  work,  or  to  come  to  no  con- 
clusion at  all.  Thus,  a  person  such 
as  Werner  \'on  Braun  can  look  at 
his  \\\y.k  from  an  amoral  point  ol 
view;  his  intere-t,  or  pasMon,  is  in 
buildini;  rockets,  and  he  does  not 
view  the  problem  socially  or  politi- 
cally. 

A  scientist  should  not  be  told  that 
if  he  has  moral  qualms  about  his 
work  he  should  resign.  It  is  up  to 
him  alone  to  weigh  the  relative 
merits  of  the  case;  e.g.,  to  weigh 
his  moral  misgivings  about  building 
a  horror  weapon  against  the  moral 
need  to  keep  the  world  free.  Ein- 
stein   did    this,    and    since    the    latter 


argument  overbalanced  the  scales, 
MC2.  The  first  investigations  ^^^  letter  was  written  that  launched 
radioactivity    did    not    have    as    ^^q  Atomic  Age.  This  does  not  mean 


their  rightful  prerogatives;  neither 
of  the  two  alternatives  should  be 
blamed.  The  ivory-tower  man  has  as 
much  right  to  exist  as  the  more 
socially   responsive   man. 

In   conclusion,   it    might    be   asked: 
exactly    when    is    a    scientist    morally 
accountable    for    his    work?      I    feel 
there    are    only    two    possible    situa- 
tions when  this  is  valid:   First,  when 
a  scientist  proceeds  in  his  work  with 
deliberate    maliciousness   and    misan- 
thropic intent:  a  ca.se  so  aberrant  and 
rare  that   it    is   hardly    worth  consid- 
ering;  Secoml.    when    a    scientist   de- 
liberately  and   with   conscious  intent 
disregards  or  overlooks  the  fact  that 
his  work  will  be  used  for  a  deliberate 
and    positive    evil.    The    latter    would 
hardly    apply    to    the    VS.,   since    we 
all    may    agree    that    its    basic    inten- 
tions are   not  evil.    — Stephen  Levine 

S.C.  Confirms . . . 

Conthtued  from  Payc  One 

Council  allocated  $150  to  the  Pre- 
Law  Society.  The  money  will  he 
spent  for  tield  trips,  speakers*  fees 
and    a    banquet. 


A  word  which  is  tossed  about  quite 
a  hit  is.  ^-responsibility*'.  To  keep 
matters  clear,  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  this  word  has  at  least  two.  and 
possibly  more  meanings.  There  are 
tw(»  that  are  pertinent  here.  A  man 
who  builds  a  house,  is  responsible 
for  it.  i.e.  for  its  existence.  The 
futuix'  landlord  of  the  house  is  re- 
sponsible for  it  also,  i.e.  for  its  use. 
This  analo'4y,  of  course,  is  applicable 
to  those  statements  to  the  effect  that 
scientists  are  responsible  for  the 
atomic  bomb  because  they  invented 
it. 

Let    Us   see    what    type    of    respon 
sibility    .scientists    really    have.    Was 
Kinstein    acting   irresponsibly   m    the 
year    1905,    when    he    announced    his 
famous    discovery    connecting    mass 


sands  upon  thousands  of  scientists, 
each  in  his  own  way  quite  different 
fron\  "the  scientist'*.  In  the  same  way 
that  they  all  have  different  faces, 
they  have  different  morals,  and  differ- 
ent political  opinions.  It  is  simply  un- 
fair  to  hold  one  man  responsible  for 
another  man's  work  merely  because 
th(\v  share  the  same  profession. 
When  speaking  of  scientists,  it  is 
well  ti>  remain  acutely  aware  of  the 
at  the  end  of  the  word 


-s" 


To  pick  up  the  thread  of  the  orig- 
inal argument,  wherein  does  the  re- 
spcnsibifity  of  the  scientist  lie?  As 
a  member  of  a  society,  it  lies  in  the 
obligation  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  tend  to  preserve  and  to  better 
that  society  in  which  he  lives.  He 
shares  this  obligation  with  every 
other  member  of  his  society.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  present  world 
situation.  The  atom  bomb,  the  hydo- 
and  energy?  Were  such  people  as  gen  bomb,  and  the  cold  war  are  now 
Plank,     DeBroglie,    Schrodinger,  and    ^j^piy  f^^ts  of  existence. 


Bohr  acting  irresponsibly  when  they 
announced  results  leading  to  a  revo- 
lutionary new  concept  of  the  atom? 
Hardly!  These  men  were  quietly  pur- 
suing their  work  as  scientists,  and 
satisfying  their  intellectual  curiosity 
as  human  beings. 

That    matter    and    energy    are    In 


their   purpose  the  wholesale  destruc-    |;^3|   people   are   presumptuous   when 
tion    of    human    lives    by    an    invisible    they  themselves  come  to  conclusions 


ed    to    serve    on    the    new    Publicity 
Committee,    headed    by    Barbara    Mil 


death. 

All  these  men  were  simply  striv- 
ing to  uncover  basic  truths  about 
the  nature  of  the  universe,  something 
which  intelligent  men  have  been 
doini;  f(»r  nullenia.  No  one  in  their 
right  mind  would  or  could  advocate 
the  cessation  of  fundamenttil  re- 
search on  the  basis  of  a  mere  remote 
possibility  of  its  future  harmtuInesN. 
One  can  never  be  sure  of  the  out 
come  of  any  line  of  basic  research. 
The  iiood  results  usually  far  out- 
weigh the  harmful  ones;  this  could 
be  true  even  of  nuclear  research.  If 
the  blame  for  the  scientific  age 
ought  to  he  fixed  on  anything  it  has 
to  be  human  curiosity,  which  is  a  uni- 


about   the   morality   of   the   scientists'    ,^^.  j^jj^  p^elds,  Cynthka  Fried,  Adri 


work,   this    happens   only    when    they 
insist  that  the  scientists  do  the  same. 

Still  an(»ther  meaning  applied  to 
the  word  responsibility  is  that  the 
scientist  is  somehow  exceptionally  so- 
cially responsible;  i.e.,  he  has  some 
special  obligation  to  society  by  vir- 
tue of  his  unique  profession.  This 
usually  takes  the  form  of  an  obliga- 
tion to  educate  the  lay   public  about 


science,  in  the  valid  hope  that  under-    chairman.   David   Ball  and  David  Co- 
standing    will    alleviate   some    of    the     hen    are    members. 


problems  posed  by  science.  Again, 
the  argument  that  the  individual 
scientist  himself  must  make  the  de- 
cision whether  or  not  he  wants  to 
take  the  task   upon  himself  must  be 


versal    quality.  .  .        ....  •   i     wi-    .. 

But  now  what  about  scientists  who  considered  Ho  has  no  special  oh  iga- 
work  on  military  projects  with  the  tion  in  this  or  any  other  field,  other 
full  knowledge  that  what  they  are 
do4ng  might  possibly  be  used  to 
destroy  human  lives  en  masse?  Here 
we  cannot  even  use  ttie  word  re- 
sponsibility in  its  causative  sense, 
much  less  In  Its  moral  blame  sense. 
Ill  reality,  the  scientists  are  not  the 
essential  producers  of  these  weapi 
ons.  None  of  this  type  of  research 
could  proceed  without  government 
support,  money,  and  initiative,  as 
well  as  industrial  facilities  and  la- 
bor. Are  we  then  to  put  the  blame 
Ofi  the  government  and  industry  too? 
The    blame    might    lust    as    well    be 

put     on     everybody.     This     perhaps    energy   is  also   a   possible   danger  to 
is  not   so  far-fetched,  since  it  is  the    our  entire  way  of  life  and  therefore 


The  following  students  were  elect  some  sense  equivalent  Is  an  intellec- 
tual discovery  of  the  first  magnitude, 
a  piercing  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  universe.  This  discovery  later 
found  a  "use"  in  the  atom  bomb. 
Thus,  in  the  first  of  the  above  men- 
tioned senses,  Einstein  shared  the 
responsibility  for  the  atomic  bomb. 
That  in  the  act  of  discovery  he  was 
also  responsible  for  its  later  use  is 
not  clear.  If  one  maintains  that  he 
was,  it  would  follow  that  all  scientific 
research  should  cease,  for  no  scien- 
tist can  tell  what  use  may  be  made 
of  his  discoveries.  There  are  two 
rather  strong  obiections  to  such  an 
attitude.  One,  it's  undesirable.  Two, 
ifs  impossible.  Elaboration  is  hardly 
necessary.  All  this  is  not  to  say  that 
the  scientist  is  not  responsible  In 
any  sense;  he  is.  We  will  return  to 
this  point  later. 
Before  we  continue,  a  short  criti- 


enne  Joachim.  Florence  Lieber,  Mimi 
Mandell,  and    Leslie   Naiman. 

Sanford  Freed  man  suggested  that 
a  committee  be  established  to  study 
and  revamp  the  present  Council 
committee-system.  He  felt  that  while 
Council  as  a  whole  should  discuss 
this  important  matter,  a  committee 
was  needed  to  structure  the  discus- 
sion. F^dward   Friedman   was  .selected 


The  attendance  record  for  Council 
members  for  the  four  meetings  held 
this  term  is  a^  follows:  late  once; 
Zabin.  Spiro;  ab.sence  once:  Spiro, 
Shapiro,  Kempler,  Josephs,  R.  Freed- 
man.  All  other  council  members  have 
perfect   attendencc   records. 


We   must   now  turn   our   attention 
to     determining     the     best     possible 
mode    of    action    within    this    frame- 
work.   Although    the    scientist    bears 
no  more  responsibility  than  any  other 
citizen,   he  is  in   a   position,   because 
of  his  technical  training,  to  provide 
a   more   important   contribution   than 
most  others.  That  is.  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  bring  to  the   public  and   the 
politicians   the   scientific    information 
about    atom    bomb    testing,    weapons 
development,  etc.,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary   for   an    intelligent    evalua- 
tion of  the  present  situation.  This  is 
his  most  vital  contribution,  for  with- 
in a  democracy,  he  is  not  a  decision 
maker.  This  function  belongs  to  the 
politicians  who  are  ideally  under  the 
influence    of    public    opinion.    But.    if 
public    opmiL>n    is    to    bave    meaning 
it     must      1k'     an     informed      public 
opinion,    tt    is    incumbeni    upon    citi- 
zens in    general,   and   the    politicians 
in    particular,    to    make    use    of    the 
pertinent     information    supplied    for 
him  by  the  scientist. 

Responsible    issues    mu>t    be    dealt 

with  in  a  res|>onsible  manner. 

— Mike  Rosen 


ta.xpayers*  money  which  is  used  to 
finance  this  research;  it  is  also  their 
votes  which  elect  the  government 
which  orders  the  weapons.  If  the 
blame  for  making  these  weapons  can 
be  affixed  anywhere,  let  it  be  on  the 
international  situation  of  tension 
which  makes  their  production  neces- 
sary. 

Ill  the  light  of  these  arguments,  the 
scientist  can  be  no  more  blamed  than 
the  man  in  the  GM  factory  who  tight- 
ens the  bolts  on  the  planes  and 
tanks.  The  scientist  is  one  of  a  group 


of    men    engaged    either    directly   or  the  Japanese  leaders  be     shown  the 

indirectly  in  the  production  of  weap-  effects  of  the  bomb  by  a  demonstra- 

ons  which  are   essential  for  the  na-  tion    on    uninhabited    territory.    The 

tion's    defense.    It    would    be    unfair  scientists  protested  against  the  mili- 

to   single   out   any   particular   group  tary  decision.  In  our  democratic  pro- 


Scientists  Provide  Public  Enlightenment 

The  future  of  the  world  mav  well    had    special    knowledge.   Thev   knew,  biological    eflf<KJis    of    radiaUon;    the  that  of  politicians  would  be  to  maltc 

be  dependent  on  atomic  energy  con-    however,  that  the  bomb   was   not  a  Pauli»g  petition;  The  Society  for  So-  a   basic  change  m   our  governnaent. 

trol    Two  to  three  hundred  megaton    sc^rret.  Much  of  the  information  nee-  cUl    Responsibility    in    Science,    the  It  would  substitute  ehtism  for  dem- 

bombs  dropped  on  the  United  States    essary    to    its    development    was   the  BulleUn  of  the  Atomic  Sctentisrt;  and  ocracy.  It  would  be  to  say  that  repre- 

can     blanket     more     than     half     the    culmination   of  40  years   work.   Any  the  Federation  of  American  Scientist  sentative  government  can  no  longer 

country  with  lethal  doses  of  radiation,    nation,  given  enough  time  and  effort,  lobby  are  but  some  of  a  great  many  make    the    decisions    basic    to    our 

Atomic  energy  is  power  and  thus  an    could     develop     a     similar     weapon,  concrete  efforts  on  the  part  of  scien-  society.    Policy-making    by    a    small 

economic      and      political      question.    These     scientists    therefore     worked  tists  to  enlighten  and  persuade.  elite  is  basically  antagonistic  to  the 

Atomic  energy  is  military  and  there-    towards  tbe  international  control  of        The  question  of  radioactive  fallout  spirit  of  our  form  of  government. 

fore  a  political  question.  But  atomic    atomic  energy  and  its  use  for  peace-  entered    the    last    presidential    cam-        Also,  one   wonders   whether  these 

ful  purposes.  paign.  The  growing  public  concern  people  who  are  opposed  to  scientists 
When  Congress,  the  group  respon-  in  this  area  attests  to  the  success  of  participating  in  weapons  development 
sible  for  legislating  national  policy  the  scientists  in  their  attempt  to  j^  pursuance  of  national  policy  arc 
on  such  matters,  held  hearings  on  an  create  awareness  and  spread  know-  ^jsq  opposed  to  people  working  on 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  a  group  of  scien-  ledge.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atom-  ^^e  manufacture  of  bombers,  tanks, 
tists  organized  a  lobby-Federation  of  ic  Energy— largely  a  creation  of  the  au^  guns?  Is  it  more  immoral  to  work 
Atomic  Scientists,  later  the  Federa-  FAS  lobby— held  hearings  in  1957  on  ^^^  nuclear  than  on  conventional 
tion  of  American  Scientists— which  "The  Nature  of  Radioactive  Fallout  weapons?  Is  it  wrong  to  kill  or  to 
effected  a  atomic  energy  bill.  With  no  and  Its  Effects  on  Man".  Interested  ^iH  vvith  atomic  bombs?  Are  we  to 
reason  for  being,  except  their  desire  scientists  from  all  over  the  nation  j^^^p  strong  defenses  except  for  nu- 
to  insure  the  general  welfare,  the  tesitfied.  Two  huge  volumes  of  testi-  dear  weapons?  It  would  seem  then 
members  of  this  pressure  group  gave  mony,  the  declassification  of  much  ^j^^t  this,  a  matter  of  defense  policy, 
freely  of  their  time  and  energy.  unnecessarily  secret  matter,  and  the  jg  definitely  within  the  realm  of 
Policy  in  the  United  States  is  still  ^^P^^  ^^  ^  ^^"^^  nuclear  poUcy,  re-  governmental  decision  making;  or 
being  made  in  Washington.  Many  ^^l^^^'  perhaps  it  is  a  moral  question  and 
scientists  have  organized  into  various  Scientists  are  making  us  aware  of  war  is  unjustifiable. 
groups  to  bring  the  weight  of  their  the  facts  and  the  probable  conse-  These  questions  cannot  be  answer- 
knowledge  to  the  public  benefit.  quences  of  proposed  actions.  They  ed  by  considering  only  scientific 
^^  .  r  n  ^«..^.;^«.-»i  a"'©  doing  what  is  In  their  power  to  jata.  National  policy  and  great  moral 
They  appear  before  Congressiai^l  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^cienfific  knowledge  is  issues  .re  at  stake.  It  seems  obvious, 
committees,  write  for  magazines  and  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  f^ow^tr.  that   a   great   many   scien- 


it    Li    a    problem    which    profoundly 
affects  each  of  us. 

In  World  War  II  the  United  States 
decided  in  favor  of  trying  to  develop 
an  atomic  weapon  and  to  develop 
it  before  Nazi  Germany.  The  politi- 
cians decided  that  this  would  be  in 
the  national  interest.  The  decision  to 
go  ahead  with  the  Manhattan  project 
was  a  governmental  decision.  When 
the  bomb  was  developed  the  military 
wanted  it  dropped  on  populated  Jap- 
anese areas.  The  scientists  who  had 
worked   on  the   project   begged  that 


cess,  however,  the  final  responsibility    newspapers,  do  private  and  public  re- 


for  blame.  cess,  nowever,  me  nnai  responMuiui^    "^^^^Z**^."^"' ""  ^'  '"^^  ?";:/.7"l^        Some    scientUts    do    refuse    such    tists  are  doing  research  to  obtain  the 

Furthermore,   to  place  the   bUnie     or  _such_  decisions   Up^^^^^^^^^  f^^l  ^..^^iff.  ^^^^^^^  woT  Ours^lret;.  twever,   recog-    fact,  are  creating  an  awareness  of 


of    weapons    is    wrong 


anywhere    Implies   that   the    makinfl  former  President  Truman  claims  full    Uon  so  intelligent  decisions  may  he      _                          ^    responsibility  for    the  facts,  and  enliahtenln.  us  as  to 

and    hence  responsibility   for   deciding   to    drop    n.^<^_- P:^^^^J}^_Z\^y^±^^   ':^Z'uL^t^£.lZ^mJau4    the  effecH  f  variLs  policies.  Thiv 

how  many  the  bomb  on  Hiroshima 

to  put  the  The   group   of  scienti 

blama  on  the  scientist  wovW  ad#a-  worked  on  the  creaUoa 


tition  the  government  and  organiie   policy  lies  with  the  government 


Zl  L     ^^  L^  ..i^-*ia^  ..^lA  mA^    Worked  on  the  creaUon  of  the  bomb    more  effectively  Mt.  Studies  of  the   the  decision-maiuBg  ot  acienusw  iw 


^ponslbliity. 


FrlednuMi 


Pooe  Four _^__— — ^— 

Dr,  Cohen  Discusses 
Jews'  Anti-Sematism 

The  d\  namics  of  Jewish  anti-Semilism  arc,  according  to  Dr. 
Felix  Cohen,  the  same  as  those  of  self-hatred  in  general.  In  his 
lecture  Dr  'cohen  pointed  out  that  the  sources  of  self-hatred 
Jic  in  perpetuallv  unsatisfied  dependency  needs.  Concentrating 
primarily  on  clinical  generalizations.  Dr.  Cohen  told  his  audience 
that  one^f  the  crucial  factors  in  the  development  of  feelings  of 
self-hatred      is      the      improper         " 
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IS 

weaning    of    the    child    by    the 
parents.  If  this  opcraticm  is  not 

handled  vxilh  \hv  j^roali-sl  of  caro.  the 
result  may  bv  that  the  child's  de- 
p<»ndc'iuy  nei'dv  ;40  unsatisfied.  When 
this  does,  in  fact,  occur  the  child 
then  seeks  his  source  4>f  satisfaction 
outside  of  the  familv  constellation, 
often  encounterin;.'  ^'reat  ditViculties 
because  of  the  less  friendly  nature 
of  the  extra  family  environment. 
Kqnall>  import  an:  ca^^ual  factors  are 
an  increased  amount  of  ^.'eneial  fam- 
ily instahililv.  si))linu  rivalr>  ^nd  a 
j!eneral  loss  of  spiritual  value  m 
the    jiarent    i?<'neralions. 

-    The    casr    of    ilit     Jcxsish    child    is 
further  comphcated  In   the  fact   that. 


always  to  be  sayin^r  that   the  major- 
ity of  Jews  have  not  ejected  even  a 
Continued  on  Vmjc  Six 


Tonight 
'One  Million  To  One."  tliis  year's 
Hi  Charlie  produclicm.  uil!  have  a 
performance  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Shell. 
The  Shou  vmII  run  through  Tuesday 
nitzht. 

Tuesday 
President     Sachar    \*ill    address    n 
student  convocation  in  Seifer  Hall  at 
11:15   p.m    The   subject    will    be  "The 

.uMiii-.   iu.iipM.,...w  .., Small    i:niversit>     In     Ihe    Great    So- 

"Jevs    inevitablv    feel    m>t    aito-zi'ther    ciety."     Dr.     Sachar     indicated      that 

wanted,    net    alro;?ether   equal.*'  This    there  would   be  no  ()ueMiuns   fullow- 

jfencrali/cd    It clm.L!   is  transmuted   to     \nu.    his   talk 

the   child    by    liie    pa  rent  ^   as    well    a*- 

thlou^ih      actual      ixpcrience        Thus 

when    he    seek*-    to    satisfy    h»s    ha^ic 

dipcndcncy    nei-ds    hi-    is    faced    ^^ith 

an    «'sscntiall\     hostile    environment. 

At    thi.   point    )U'  IS  cnuthl    iri  a    psy- 

eholoi^ical  crossfiii- 


On  the  one  It.ind  Xhv  conlinued 
/rustr.itiim  o!  l)asir  needs  lead-  1»> 
the  ixpression  of  lio?til:t>  Ntl  the 
Jru  (Min  nfit  »-:.pres-  iTicst  iwisi.lc 
frcjniis  toward  tile  soujti-  of  his 
frie-traluMi  -.nee  he  te.:rv  iurlher 
deprn  at  ion  fhus  a  kind  ol  tactical 
roinproniiM  octur>  lUmu  unable  to 
express  hi-  lu»snlil\  direct  In  al  the 
frustialinu  4»h.itct  in  his  environment. 
nam('l\  lie  n«»n.lew.  he  ain)s  :a  thai 
characteristic  of  hiinseit  vshic'n  is  re- 
spt>nsii;le  for  liis  ntni  accepl.:ne«-  — 
his    .Iev\  isliness 

•In  comment mu  tni  what  )\v  eon 
aiders  to  be  instances  of  Jewish  anti- 
Semitism.  Or  (Nihen  enumerated  the 
follow  ini:  cases  PlaViOU  dov\n  Jew- 
jshness  in  the  namin^i  of  children, 
e.^.  Jewish  children  no  lon^rer  nv 
reive  biblical  names;  the  deseription 
of  certain  acts,  gestures,  and  cere- 
monies as  bein;;  too  Jewish:  exces- 
sive hostility  and  criticism  for  Jews, 
particularly  thoso  in  the  limeliirht: 
some   cases   of  suicide. 

What  l>r.  t  ohen  was  most  careful 
to  iKiinl  out  was  that  Jewish  anti- 
Semitism  IS  essentially  a  neurotic 
way  of  handling  unresohed  depen- 
ilencN  and  emotional  conflicts.  Since 
he  mentii>ned  that  this  p'unomonon 
is  increasing  year  by  year,  one  must 
conclude  that  Jews  as  n  distinct 
l«roup  ar«'  becoming  more  and  more 
unhealthN. 

.11  seemed  clear  to  this  writer  that 
Dr    Coht  n's   lecture   siitTered   !rt»m  a 
number    of     topical    and    theoretical 
dirticullies.     In     the     first     place,    the 
subjects  e(»nsidered   wi-re   s^li-batred 
in  general  and  Jewish  self  hatred   in 
IKirticular.    The    firsl    topic    suffered 
from  t.ie  explan-v'.ory   m-adequaeit's  (»f 
an     lAcrlv     Fiviidian     ptvsilion.     the 
seccnd,    from    lack    i»f    any    kmd    of 
really    mcaninjzlul    specificity 

Withtnit  nammu  it  as  such.  Dr  Co- 
hen presented  thi-  hvpothesis  that  it 
is  the  failure  i>f  a  successful  resolu- 
tion of  the  OiHlipal  crisis  which  i.s 
primarilv  responsible  for  self-hatred 
as  a  jj;eneral  clinical  phenomenon. 
While  he  mentioned  that  complete 
emotumal  independence  is  a  rare  and 
wonderful    ihim:     Dr.    Cohen    seemed 


The  Newman  Club  will  continue  its 
lecture  series  on  "Marriage"  at  / 
p.m.     in     the    Sliideni     C  enier     r.amr 

|{oom. 

Wednesday 
Joseph  (\impl)ell  of  the   Literature 
Department    of    Sarah    Lawrencr   C<»1 
Ie;;e  will   speak   in   llu    fir^l   Helmsley 
Lecture. 

Thursday 
A   panel   discussion   uil)  be  held  at 
(ien    Ed   S   m   SlosberL'   at   7  (m». 

Saturday 

The    Junior    Frolics    Weekend    will 

-ponsor     rile    Glenn    Miller    Story    al 

2  p.m    in  Seller  Hall,  and  a  Costume 

Dance    in    the    Student    Center    al    8 

P  m. 

Sunday 

Odfctto,  piesented  bv  the  Freshman 

Class    and    the    Concert    Committee. 

will  perform  at  2  p.m    in  Seifer  llall 

Women's  and  men's  fencing  match- 

Cuulmmu!  tn>   I'tint    SiX 


Pettet  To  Direct 
Bernard  Shaw  Play 

Edwin  B-  Pettet.  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Theatre  Arts,  will  direct  the 
campus  production  of  Geor^'e  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  comedy  "Man  and  Super- 
man", to  be  held  on  April  23-26.  This 
play,  based  on  the  theme  that  man 
is  the  pursued  and  woman  the  pur- 
suer, concerns  the  trials  of  Jack  Tan- 
ner, who  makes  ever\'  effort  to  es- 
cape the  schemin^s  of  the  heroine, 
who  marries  him  in  triumph.  Jack 
Dell  will  play  the  lead  role.  Also  fea 
tured  .nre  Henry  Grossman.  Harry 
Brauser.  Paula  Gordon.  lx)is  Zetter, 
Stuart  Zonis,  Bryna  Sylvern,  Dorry 
Pellon,  Alan  Sie^'el  and  Arthur 
Pepine. 

Sets  will  be  executed  by  Paul  Ber- 
lelson;  Elaine  Pransky.  assisted  by 
Ann  Mellion  will  be  sta^re  manager: 
and  costumes  will  be  designed  by  Jay 
Jasper. 

The  Gilbert  ^  Sullivan  Society,  of 
fering  "lolanihe"  this  year,  has  an- 
nounced that  Barr>  Richmond  a  for- 
mer Brandeis  student,  will  direct  this 
years  production.  James  T.  Ander 
son  will  be  muical  director  and  Har- 
riet Kaufman,  costume  desij^ner.  The 
musical  will  be  sta'^ed  May  2  ^  3 
in  the  new  Waltham  llijih  School 
;.'ym  Final  tryoiits  will  be  held  to- 
night in  Seifer  Hall  at  7:U(l4md  there* 
will  be  n  east  meetinu  at  ihe  same 
time  Tuesday   nii:ht 


Editor 


Continued  from   Page   Two  body  of  j:radualing  students  its  con- 

ministration  and  Research  is  an  un-  tributions    to    an    understanding    ol 

fortunate*,  limitin^^   definition  of  the  important  issues  of  our  time, 

values  of  education.  The  'temper'  of  The  most  important  advantages  of 

Ihe    mind    may   well   be    disposed    to  ^^ich  a  plan  would  be  an  increase  in 

the  realm  of  the  theoretical,  but  the  coherence  and  unity,  and  .seriousness 

"climate  of  the  mind"  is  a  context  of  ^f   the    course.    A   course   controlled 


Situations  in  which  theorKs  are  mani- 
fested and  from  which  creative  ideas 
spring.    Tlie    "ideal    of    scholarship" 
with   which   the  editors  express  con- 
cern  seems  to  indicate  a   preference 
for  ideal  situations  as  the  <»bjects  of 
thi^  university's  interest.   If  the   uni- 
versity   is    to    be    a    sc»urce    of    vital 
preparation     for     dealmj:     with     our 
problematic   world   and  communities, 
the  branches  of  study  cannot  be  limit- 
ed either  to  the  theoretical,  or  to  the 
purely    academ'c.    Althoii^rh    to    suc- 
cumb to  the  pres-suro  of  the  business 
society     would     l>e     deplorable,     the 
•Vthic  of  the  market  place"  can  hard- 
ly be  said  to  be  the  phih»sophy  under- 
lying  social   work   and   research.   The 
prerequisite  of  a   background  includ- 
ing both  a  bachelor's  and  a  master's 


by  the  administration  is  subject  to 
public  relations  pressures  which  a 
faculty-controlled  course  might  avoid. 
Thus  guest  speakers  could  be  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  the  possibility  of 
their  saying  important  things.  The 
senior-  would  benefit  by  the  breadth 
and  scope  of  coverage  from  four  very 
different  approaches;  yet  coherence 
could  be  maintained  by  having  the 
four  schools  reach  agreement  on  the 
central  topic  to  be  tackled. 

The  above  program  is  not  intended 
as  a  panacea  or  as  a  complete  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  The  point  is 
only  that  (;en,  Ed.  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted suffers  from  a  comparison 
with  the  potential  value  of  the  above 
quickly  continued     formula.     Further 


SANE  l^eef'ing 

A   Bosti>n  collegiate  branch  of 
the    National    Committee    for    a 
S me  Nuclear  Policv.  with  groups 
m    each    of    the    e(>lle;;es    within 
tile  Boston  area   will   be   formerl 
within    the    eomlni',    week-.     Thr 
•jroup  at   Brandei-  will  act  as  an 
organizational      nucleus     in     the 
«arly    stages,  and    have  the   task 
ot    setting    up   -imilar  groups   in 
the    other    college-     .Ml    person- 
interested    in    joininii    the    Bran- 
deis chapter,  and  or  also   work- 
in-^  with  tlU'  other  school  group- 
are    asked    to   come    to   a    meet 
ing.    Monda>.    Marih    3    in    Kal- 
man  2n4.  at   7:0..  p  m. 


ing  both  a  bacneiors  ann  a  mas..,  s  .^^^^^^     constructive     linos 

degree  for  entrance  to  the  new  school  ^^^^^^^    p,,,t,ablv   h-ad    to    a    far    more 

indicate    that    voc  in<»nal    teaming    at  *    ,^,,^ 

Vrandeis  ,s  no.   »m-n<l.d  ...  supplant  monn.n^lu.   proj^ram 

-        .              1    -    *^  • — Harvcv  Pressman 

a    broad    training    in    thvor>.    bm    io  -                        "'       ' 

supplement     it.     The     'aouisition     of  .  *         ♦ 

skill-,  and  development  of  tech- 
niques'* should  ni>l  be  er(»w ded  out 
b\  the  "climate  ol  the  nund,"  but 
sl'iould  be  persistently  guiffed  and  ac- 
( ompanu'd   by  it. 

—Lois  Kalb 


Charity  Week 


C*nit')tued   jroix    Potf*    f>ne 
kept    in'  mind     the     feeling    thai     it 
might  be  wise  to  contribute  to  some 
of    the    *;mall     meaningful     charities 
^  hich   are   often    neglected    by   other 

donors. 

Thi»  Tnilod  ?\ind  of  Bos»:o.n  con- 
tributes to  Red  Feather,  which  in 
turn  distributes  fund-  to  287  dif- 
ferent organizations:  Re(f  Cross: 
Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Fund: 
ISO.:  The  Medical  Fund  of  Bos- 
ton, which  aids  in  research  f<»r  cure 
of  heart  diseases  and  cancer,  and 
s<'veral    other    agencies. 

The     N  A.A.C.P.     is    an    interracial 
organization   whose   purpose   it   is   to 
e-tablish  equal  citizen-hip  rights  for 
all    American    peoples.    Organized    in 
\{Ht9,  it  ha*-  over  1.200  branches  each 
timet ioninK  to  combat   local   discrim- 
ination    and     co(»perating     with     the 
parent    body    lo    promote   a    national 
program    eliminating   all    discrimina- 
tion. It  has  aided  in  establishing  the 
right    of    Negroes    to    attend    univer- 
sities  in   Ihe   South   and   ha-   carried 


color  or  creed  who  are  in  nwd 
of  legal  assistance  in  order  lo  assure 
dut'   process  of  law . 

Koinonia  Farms,  now  in  its  l,'>th 
year  of  opc»mtion.  \s  a  bi  racial  com- 
munity in  Americus.  (Jeorgia.  Last 
vear  the  townsmen  encountered  vio- 
lence  and  an  ec<momic  boycott  as  a 
result  of  their  attempt  to  instiute 
an  integrated  summer  camp  on  the 
farm.  The  communitv  has  been  the 
target  of  bomhs.  bullets  and  cn»ss- 
burnmgs  m  addition  to  being  faced 
with  serious  eciuiomic  problems  as 
a  result  of  a  continued   boycott. 

In  order  to  help  forgotten  sur- 
vivors of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  the 
Spanish  Refugee  .Aid  Agency  was 
established  Living  in  .Southern 
France  today  are  HiO.O(K>  Spanish 
Republican  refugees.  VK)  per  cent  of 
whom  are  strong  anti-Communists 
who  have  been  neglected  by  the 
free  world.  The  S.R.A.  sends  money 
and  working  inpiipment  to  thc-^e  peo 
pie     to     provide     them     with     food. 


(rcn   IaI  Plan 

I'iu  <.ien.  Kd.  S  Program  as  it  is 
currently  const  iluted  ha-  he  en  suh- 
iect  to  a  good  deal  of  cnticisin.  most 
of  winch  is  ha-  riclil\  (it  served.  The 
(litiV'^^^i-  howcNC!.  lia-  heen  r.ither 
directionless  and  uncon^t  ruenM  .  The 
cjuestion  of  what  measure^  mighl 
have  h<*en  taken  to  improve  the  pro- 
v'ram  has  been,  at  bt  st.  mere  ly  gloss- 
vd  The  following  i-  intended  to  rep- 
lestni  not  the  one  best  cure,  hut 
rather  the  outline  of  one  way  in 
which    improvement    mr/h   occur. 

Perhaps  some  of    the  worst    things 
about    Gen.    Kd.   are    it*^   lack   of  con- 
tinuity  and   its   gimeral    -pottiness   in 
qualit\     For  a   course   tdlenng  a   full 
sMx  <  redits  and  purp(>rtinu  to  help  ihe 
members  of  a  graduating  class  frame 
the  values  of  a   productive  life,  it   is 
hopelessly     inadequate.    The    experi- 
mental   approach    is    apparently    un- 
sound   It  has  not  been  ridiculed  bet- 
ter than  in  the  opening  w<»rds  of  Mr. 
Bexan's    address    to    Gen.    Kd.,    when 
he   refused   very   rightly   even   to  at- 
tempt   an    account    «»f    the    orgasmic 
moments  of  great  decision  making  in 

his  lifo 

A  course  like  C»en.  Ed.  could,  how- 
ever, be  given  a  coherent  and  serious 
format.  The  following  plan,  for  ex- 
ample, mighl  go  a  long  way  towards 
improving  the  course  To  begin  with, 
•  control  over  the  cour-e  might  be 
given    to    the    iacultie-    ol    the    four 


Spiitnlh  Kdmation 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia 
tion    for    the    eenteriold    of    the    past 
Justice  issue,  with  the  articles  on  Sci- 
ence   and    social     problems,    namely 
nuclear   weapons.  Il  would  seem  that 
the   ci.ange-   wr.'>ughi   sinci'  tCu-  spul 
niks  are  nearly  irrevocable.  The  nf^w 
"supervisorxship-"  wilriin  the  cabinet 
and     mihtary    departments    and    the 
individu::!-     filling     these     posts,    the 
i>urgc-onin^  t'-'f   missle  and  rocket  con- 
Iraeliiig   i^nd  t)ie  hiring  of   personnel 
far   tluvt    projects   thai    had   momen- 
tarily -lumped,  and  the  psychological 
hysteria    withm   the   educational    pro 
gram  t(»  emphasize  "science*  teac  hers 
and    siudents.  all   the.se  are   the   sort 
of  entrenchments  thai  set  both  prec- 
edent of  mind  and  practice  and  sim- 
ultaneously with  becoming  a  national 
policv    involving   *-ven    noti(»ns  of  na- 
tional dutv   and  the  traitor  to  it.  em- 
ploymi-nl    m    this   ar<\'i    is    mo:e   and 
more  accepted   as   no   diflferenl   from 
any    other    sort    of    occupation     The 
20lh   century   has  finally   catastrophi- 
cally    bludgeoned    ihe    scientist    with 
what    has    been    always   as   true,   but 
only  in  theory:  the  effect  of  his  work 
on  the  world  in  general,  its  politics, 
philosophy    and    public    opinions     In 
the  "Twenties"  the  effect  was  a  phil- 
osophieol  one  of  beliefs.  In  the  fifties 
men  pla\    for  the  first  time  with  the 
destruction    and    end    of    all    people 
And  the  game  roars  ahead.  It  is  aft 
education    in   itself  to   read   the   em- 
ploymenl     ads     for     missiles     system 
engine<»rv    m    Scientific   American   is- 
sues since  19.55.  to  read  the  Articles 
in    Fortune    and    even    Time    maga- 
zine on   RrKketdyne.  General  Dynam 


silies   in  me   aouin  anu   n.«^   wnjivv*  -                 - 

^^     f..i    r.'.r«..^M'n    in   eouil.  clothing    and     vocational    opportuni- 

on   a   .successful   campaun   lo   equai-  <" 

lie   the   salaries  of  Negro  and   white  ^»*'^- 

teachers.  ^'^  Hamada.  of  the  Special  Services 

The      American      Civil      Liberties  Commiltee.    expressed    the    hope    of 

I  nion    was    established    to    help    de-  the    committee    thai     Brandeis    stu- 

fend  the  basic  freedoms  of  the  Con-  dents     will     give    all     they     can     to 

siiiuiion  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  these    charities    in    order    thai    they 

organization     takes     legal     steps     to  may   further  the  work  ihey  are   do- 

defgnd     all     persons     regardless     of  ing. 
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«ivcn    to    the    incui.Kv    „x    uu    m,u.  R,,^^.vv„o,nd»-'e  ^nd  the  aircraft 

schools.  The  seniors  wom.l   .hen  be  ;:^^";     .,     ,„       ,3„t     subsidization, 

.onfronlcd     for     seven     consecutive  'l^y^.U^.    wast*    disposal,    and    on 

weeks    under    the    d.rect.on    of    the  j  „„^       ,i„on  signed  by  9.200  sei- 

Science   laculty,  .even   ueeks   under  ^^.^^^  presented  to  the  UN  by  Linu.s 

Humanities,   etc.    Further   continuity  p.^^,.^^    ,^,    j;     v^.„,,^.,    pri^^o    winner) 

m.pht   be  achi.ved   by   the   use  of  a  ^^^    ^   eountered   in   Life   mazaKinc 

central    theme    such    as    "Indtistrial  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^  ^j^^^^j   gesture 

CiviliMlion",   or  -Profiress   Heconsid-  ^^^.^^^^     ^^     ^^^     scientist.     Edward 

ered-.   or    perhap>.    "The    Legacj    ol  ^^^^^^     exactly    mimicking!    the    style 

Asia    to   the    West",   throughout    the  3^^  ^Ji,.,^^^,  ^,f  Ru.hard  .Nixon's  T.V. 

vfac.     Funds     available     «<«-     tiuest  ^          ft.atunn>;  his  wife  and  pet  dog. 

^iipwkiTv  wouid  i)e  utilized  for  guest  • 

neaker:    chosen    bv    the    faculty    to  All  of  this  is  known  to  Strauss.  Me 

di  <tV   he  pa  tlular  theme,  not  his  Eiroy.  Gavin,  etc.  The  repetition  wUl 

Oistus.   ine  prfiuiuia  imnres>;  them  or  alter  their  views. 

own  life's  turning  point-:.  not  "^P'^*^";^'"''";                nersoective 

Such  a  Plan  would  not  substantially  However,   not    only   the    perspttUve 

Sucn  a  pian                   ,      .      ,   ,„Ji„  but  the  knowledge  and  the  feeling  of 

increase  the  '^-'-"e  '"^f"     ^^^^'^  fmm^^n  nee  i-s  obviously  lacking  in  the 

Klual   •'"■^^f  f^^,^.^^"^;;';*^  J^^  2.(KH.  B.S.  engineering  graduates  now 

have  responsibilitv  for  .ipproxi mate  y  ^     Douglas  Aviation, 

.even  sessions   some  of  «h.ch  w-ou  d  -"-'JY^^,  Lockeed  and  Hughes. 

Ki»   takpn    UD    bv    cuesl    speakers,    in  **""  ^"'^  M.*jy^  ^j                                  ,k^*, 

r^urn   forThe  uSrk  it   would   take,  The.se  are  our  friends,  our  age,  they 

aX  school   would   have    the  oppor-  graduate  with   us^e  -■ 

r                 :_.<    ^w,    *yyc    t.n\\T(^  — Milton  Leitenberg 

tunitv    of   inpressing    on   the    entire  
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Judges  Close  Home  Season 
In  Triumphs  Over  BU,  AIC 

f^r  U  rcagerV  h^^^^^^^  B  U.  on  Monday,  a  nd  their  16th  of  the  season,  as  opposed  to  one  loss, 

for  ''^^  ^«g^;'>^^*'7;j;S^^  ^„ti,  „,i,,^3y  through  the  second  half,  when  the  Judges  went  ahead 

to  Slay  Br 'ndc"s  at  oneVint  found  itself  on  the  short  end  of  a  24-17  scorev  Paced  »>y  j'-  -^J^  "^ 
6«»,  Osterbcrg.  Bob  Peretli.  and  Micky  Kirsch.  Brande.s  edged  past  the  Aces  to  lead  41-38  at  the 

half.   Osterberg  was  deadly  with    son  scored  28  poiiU.s.  surpassinti  the    second   hiuh-man    for   the   .ludues. 

"  ■      ■  ■     -        The    name    wa.s    routih    all    of    the 


on  the  Judges  bench 

ATTITUDE 


by  Dyvid  MaU 


his  set  shot,  and  Kirsch's  jump-  Brandeis  four-year  scorinu  record  of 

ers    from    the    keyhole   added    to  1588  points  .set  by  Jimmy  Houston  by 

the   scoring.   Peretti   was  outstanding  22.  Bob  Fowler  onl>   scored  9  points, 

on  tlie  hoards,  sna^^inu  11  rebounds,  j^ut   played  a  great   game  under  llie 

and  adept  in  the  scoring  department,  boards  and  on  defense.  Osterbert;  set 


way  with  lirandeis  taking  full  ad- 
vantage on  the  foul  line,  outscoring 
B.  I'.  27-14.  Their  ability  to  score 
from  the  foul  line  alone  made  a  great 


scormg  16  points.  Kirsch  wa-*  high 
scorei  for  lirandeis  with  IH  points, 
ur\d  Osterberg  was  .second  with  17. 
The  fact  that  the  Blue  defense  could 
not  hold  down  A.I.C.  .scorer  Bob 
Kross,  was  a  main  reason  for  the 
close  score.  Kross,  who  is  second  in 
New  England  scoring  (behind  Kudy 
Finderson>,  narrowed  the  mari^in  be- 
twcn  F'inderson  and  himself,  hitting 
lor  '^'^  point'?.  Findersofi  wa^  held  to 

12 

In  the  second  half,  Brandeis  pulled 
awa^  from  the  Aces,  and  led  at  one 
point.  60-50.  Once  again  the  Judges 
were  paced  by  the  .scoring  c»f  Kirsch. 
Osterberg.  and  Peretti.  with  Osier 
berg  being  the  outstandinu  defensive 
player  of  the  game.  In  the  closing 
minutes,  Jimmy  Goldman  and  Davy 
Walker  took  over  the  backcourt  as- 
Sigiunent.  (Joldman  did  a  creditable 
job  rebounding,  and  also  sank  a  neat 
lay  up  from  the  left  side  Walker  was 
all  hands  and  put  in  tv^o  picture  book 
5ihol->.  Taking  the  pass  m  bounds  from 
ihe  far  end  of  the  court,  he   started 


a  score  and  his  quick  hands    ditlerence  in   the  score. 


up  many 

resulted  in  frequent  steals.  Assorted 
set  shots  and  jumpers  accounted  for 
Ostcrber^'s    l'^    points,    and    he    was 


Neil  Abelson 


Fencing 

This  Saturday,  In  the  midst  of 
Winter  Weekend,  the  Br3nd'?is 
Fencing  Team  will  play  host  for 
the  firct  time  to  the  New  England 
Invitational  Tournament.  Starting 
at  ten  o'clock  In  the  morning, 
the  action,  which  will  take  place 
in  Shapiro  Athletic  Center  Gym, 
will'  involve  Brandois,  Trinity,  Bos- 
ton University,  M.I.T.,  Holy  Cross, 
Brown,  Connecticut,  Bridgeport, 
and   Bradfo-d   Durfee. 


Anfi'Semiflsm 

CovtiifHcd  from   Page   toui 

reasonably   successful   emotional 

framework.  One  could  speculate  with 

.<;peedy  drive,  culminating  in  a  sue-    more  than  a  small  amount   of  conli 


cessful  underhand  lay  up.  On  thi 
Other  count,  he  nipped  in  an  over 
the  shoulder  hook  from  the  right  side. 

On  the  Monday  preceding  the  AIC 
victory,  a  capacity  crowd  turned  out 
to  see  Brandeis  win  its  biggest  vic- 
tory of  the  sea.son— a  6")  54  win  over 
a  topranked  B.U.  After  breaking  a 
5-5  tie.  the  Judges  went  into  the  lead 
to  stay,  at  one  point  enjoyini:  an  l« 
point  lead  over  the  Terriers.  The 
Judges  led  at  halftim<».  35  24. 

A    team    victory   to   the   last    point, 
no  (»ne  man   stood  out     Kudy  Finder 


. 


EMBASSY 

WALTHAM  TW  4-3840 

—   ENTIRE  WEEK    — 
Starting    Thur$.,    Feb     20 

'SAYONARA" 

Starring 

MARLON  BRANDO 
Coining  JWarcli  5th 

"PEYTON  PLACE' 


dence  that   such  notions  on  his  part 
are  a  reflection  of  his  uncompromis- 
ing Freudian  orientation  which  must 
force  him  to  accept  an  overly  patho- 
logized     picture    of    human     activity 
When  challenged  by  a  member  of  the 
audience  to  account   for  the  possibil- 
ity  of  th«   rejection   of   Jewish    iden 
ti!icati(m    as    a    perfectly    legitimate 
problem-solving   response   within   the 
framework   of  American   society.  Dr 
Cohen  defended  his  position  only   by 
reas.serting  it  in  more  vigorous  terms. 
It   was   at   this   point    that    it   became 
apparent    to   all   that    the   topic   was 
of  too  broad  a  nature  to  discuss  with 
any  measure  of  .satisfaction  or  agree- 
ment. While  Dr.  Cohen  is  to  be  com- 
mended   for    attempting    to    present 
some   of  the  important   dynamics  of 
such    a    complex    phenomenon,    one 
could  have  hoped  that  he   would  be 
less  brave  and  more  specific. 

—  Ira  Levlne 


Wrestlers  Defeated 

The  Brandeis  grapplers  were  bare- 
ly edged  by  Boston  I'niversily,  1»  to 
1.1.  last  Wednesday  nii-lu  at  the 
Slnpiro  Athletic  Center.  The  Blue 
Matm(n  managed  to  cop  three  of 
the  seven  matches  as  Capl  nn  Billy 
Kuth.  wrestling  in  tht-  177  pound 
cla.Ns.  pinned  his  in:in  in  6'i  .seconds, 
and  l.mny  Holmes,  wrestling  in  the 
[2'i  pound  class,  downed  his  man  in 
one  minute  and  filly  seconds.  Cieie 
.Speck,  wrestling'  in  the  157  pound 
class,  defeated  his  opponent  on 
points. 

Both  Kuth  and  Holmes  are  unde- 
feated in  collegiate  competition  this 
year.  The  .squad  is  rounded  otT  b> 
Dick  Kugajevsky  in  the  K^7  pound 
class.  Dick  Garon  in  the  147  pound 
class,  and  Al  Feinberg  in  the  167 
pountl  class. 

Coach  Jim  Maloney  will  ne.Kt  brin^' 
the  Judges  to  the  New  England 
Tournament  to  be  held  in  March. 

On  Ccimpus... 

Continued  frow    I'lKjc   hour 

Panic  in  the  Streets  will  be  bho.Mi 
rtt  7:00  in   Nathan  .Si'ifor  Hall. 

Movie   Schedule 
Manh   2.    1958 -Panic    in  the    Streets 
Maicli  il.    19.58-  The  Cruel   Sea— Ger- 
ald  McBoing    McBoing 
Vlarth    Ifi.    tftlP.— ?4:itotchka — Oeorgie 

and  the  Dragon 
March    Si.    1958 -Fear    and    Desire- 
Marcel    Marceau 
March   30.    195.".     Golden    Boy— Made- 
la  ine 
.\pril  20.  1958- The  Male  Brote 
April     27.     19.58— The     Bells     of     St. 
Trinniao— The  Bespoke  Overcoat 
May    5.    1958— The    Strange    Ones 
May    II.    195ft— Lady    Vanishes— Visit 
to   Picasso 


Open  sc.nson  on  Iho  athletic  scholarship  program  has  stirred  from 
their  complac^encv  hunters  armed  with  opfnions  and  typewriters.  The 
lure  of  takinn  [wt  .>h<>ls  at  this  controversial  program  has  tempted  not  only 
marksmen  with  accuracy,  tact,  and  sense,  but  al.so  others  who  often  lack 
the  ability  to  read  "No  Trespassing"  warnings.  Both  typei,  go  well  be- 
yond these  limi^^  set  up  by  discretion.  Both  types  possess  a  desire  to  nd 
the  campus  of  what  in  their  eyes  is  a  destructive  monster;  but  the  second 
group  has  developed  the  que*)'  notion  that  it  is  their  right,  privilege,  and 
even  <luty  to  fire  bi.ndly  al  anything  that  stalks  the  area,  without  g'ving 
full  consideration  to  its  value  in  the  society. 

Limping  out  of  this  analogy,  we  find  that  it  is  the  Administration 
which  bears  the  brunt  of  this  wanton  assault.  Our  concern  here,  how- 
ever  is  not  with  the  w^:fare  of  the  Administration;  it  will  survive  long 
after  we  transients  are  up  .nd  out.  What  irritates  us  is  that  mysterious 
attitude  on  the  part  of  various  students  who  assume  that  they  not  only 
know  mere  about  running  a  university  than  men  whose  life  work  it  is  to 
do  so,  but  also  must  masquerade  their  personal  opinions  as  facts  in 
support  of  their  position, 


Hole    y.-e    so'iic 


examples   of  r.cl    .is   they   have   appe.-irocl   in   various 


sections  of  The   Justice  M.iclud.n-    LeUerstothcEditoi-    recently. 

1)  "The   icstif.c3fiori   for   ath'ctic   scholarships   in    the   eyes   of  the   ad- 
ministration  has  bsen,  aside   from   the   inherent   value  of  athiet.es.  to   pro- 
mote  the    nsrtie    and    reputation    of    Branceis    amang    the    general    pub!.c 
(tetfor  of   J.J  S.).     The   Administration  has   said    nothing   of   the   sort.      In 
fact  it  makes  q-Jife  clear  that  this  is  not  an  objective  in  its  sports  program. 

2)  •'.  .  .  the  monay  denoted  for  athletic  scholarships  is  overwhelmingly 
out  of  proportion  to  ti.at  uo^d  for  scho'asfic  purposes."  y>^ej,uthor  of  this 
qvcte,  it  wcu;d  seem,  has  a  full  set  of  figures  prepared  to  back  ♦h.s  state- 
^-nt.  Thase  he  would  obtain  frcm  financial  reports  and  P^^^^"-'  «';; 
ordinarily  cpcn  only  to  members  of  the  Administration.     Nr.e  work,  Sher- 

3)  "What  has  resulted  (from  a  lack  of  dialogue  and  P''""':^;  ''  *ttl 
confusion  as  to  the  ultimate  path  the  University  will  take  .  .  .  (Editorial) 
The  -confusion"  is  in  the  mind  of  the  quoted  party.  The  «— P»- J";- 
plicit  in  the  quote  is  that  the  Administration  is  as  confused  ^/-e.  The 
basis  for  this  bold  assumption  is  unstated.  Again,  the  statement  .s  opinion 
passed   off   as   fact. 

So  is  all  this  meant  to  imply  that  the  student  ^'Ody  should  bow  dow^x 
,o  the  Administration  and  watch  it  passively  from  a  '^^^'^l' ,^,^"J"a 
s-ver  of  course,  is  negative.  Rut  the  Administration  is  neither  our  tUcled 
oiicil  ,as  .some  people  apparently  construe  it  to  ^''^^^^l^T^o. 
to  the  whims  of  the  student  body.  It  is  an  '>'-^^"'"»'""  '"Z';"'''^  Ve  jSr^ 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  University  as  a   whole      .As  such  it  has  the  San.. 

onian  U  of  trying  to  reconcile  the  University's  --<'''>;^,P--'-^^.;,tt 
with  the  rather  un-idealistic  actualities  of  the  business  world.  Buildings 
may  be  founde.l  on  ideals,  but   they  are  erected  with  money. 

It  Is  doubtless  a  role  of  the  aware  student-citizen  to  present  his  views 
on  Administration  policy  and  to  criticize  this  policy  if  h.  '*  -  •-'•";''^- 
But  the  attitude  that  many  critics  seem  eager  to  create  .s  »"«  '"j'^''';^;* 
student  body  must  be  on  guard  lest  the  Administration,  with  ^  P«'-''P*J=;7 
r^anffestly  inferior  to  that  of  the  wise  undergraduate,  take  advantage  of 
maniresTiy   m  ^  „,.     ^   .      „  -.^  ,uu  attitude  to  which  we  are  opposed, 

the  beleaguered  enrollment,     it   is  inis  aiiiiv«c 

not  well   considered   criticism. 

When  a  student  can  urge  his  fellow  students  to  "demand  an  increasing 
.ole  in  decisions  made  about  our  school."  as  occurred  in  last  year's  tuition 
raise  furor,  something  is  .seriously  amiss. 


DEBORAH  KERR  DAVID  NIVEN 

JEAN  SEBERG  MYIENE  DEMONGEOT 


THEO  BIKEL 

who  will  appear  In  a  Folk  Song 
Concert  at  Jordan  Hall  Saturday, 
March  1,  8:40  P.M.  jointly  with 
Odetta  will  be  making  his  first 
appearance  In  this  area  as  a  folk 
singer.  Although  well  known  as 
an  actor  on  stage  and  TV,  Mr. 
Bikel  has  recorded  on  the  Electra 
label  "Jewish  Folk  Songs",  "Folk 
Songs  of  Israel".  "Actor's  Holiday" 
and  others.  Mr.  Bikel  was  co- 
founder  of  the  Israel  Chamber 
Theatre  and  Is  the  son  of  the  di- 
rector  of   Public   Health    of    Israel. 


COUNSELLORS 

(General  G)  Specialty) 


JUNIORS  OR  HIGHER 

Large,  well  established  co-ed 
camp  with  fine  cultural  program. 
80  Miles  NYC.  Good  salaries, 
pleasant  working  conditions,  ma- 
ture  stafF   associations. 

Personal  interviews  will  be  held 
in  Boston,  March  16th  at  Boston 
Hebrew  College,  43  Hawes  Street. 
Please  write  for  application  and 
appointment.       Will     confirm     by 

return    mail. 


SALDI'S 

139  Felton  St. 
^^aitnain 


CEJWIN  CAMPS 

71  W  47  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


'^Wherc  Brandeis 

Students  Meet 

For  Pizza^^ 


PHONE  FOR 
PIZZA  DELIVERY 


TW  3-9643 


GEOFFRETHORNE  JULIEHE  GRECO  WALMCHIARI 


MARTHA  HUNT  ROUND  CULVt«  ItAN  MNT  OAVIO  OXIEY  tlCA  *NOE((SEN  SCMtNPUY  BY  MTHUt 
lAUMNTS  BASED  ON  THE  Wm  8Y  rHANCOISE  SACAN  IIU!;iC  BY  ttOBCES  M)»IC  fWXWCtO  MO. 
OIKCTU)  lY  Olio  rtEMINGCIt     CINEMASCOPE     TECHNlCOLOXe)  |«fUA!>tP  BY  COLUMBIA  Plf 


CAMP  COUNSELOR  OPENINGS 


NOW 
PLAYING 


ASTOR 

TREMONT  AT  BOYLSTON 


Continuous 
Performances 

Popular 
Prices 


for  Faculty,  Students  and  Graduates 

THK  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  CAMPS 

.  .  .  comprising  2 SO  outstanding  Boys,  Girls,  Brother-Sister 
and  Co-Ed  Camps,  located  throughout  the  New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic  States  and  Canada. 

INVITES    YOUR    INQUIRIES    concerning    summer 
employment    as    Counselors,    Instructors    or    Administrators. 
POSITIONS    in   children's   camps,    in   all   areas   of   ac- 
tivities,  are   available.      WRITE   OR  CALL   IN   PERSON: 

The  Association  of  Private  Camps— Dept.  C 

55  West  42nd  Street,  Room  743  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Sachar  Convocation  Speech    Plans  are  Completed 
Considers  Quality  and  S 


For  Charity  Affairs 


At  a  convocation  last  Tuesday.  February  25.    1958.   Dr.   AbramL.   Sachar.   President   of  J^°^"      ^Vgg  33   a  figure  far  exceeding  the  original  expecta- 

Brandeis  University,  spoke  to  the  student  body  about    The  Role  of  the  Small  University  in  the  Jfjk  totaled  $bB^^^^^^  a^^g ^^^  Committee.  The  movie.  'Lavender 

Great  Society."    The  re-examination  of  educational  problems  has  been  1^"^  f  ^^^•/""'f^'^^f :.Ji'^  Hill  Mob"    was  shown  of  February  23  and  26  at  which  times 

Sachar  remarked,  bv  the  advent  of  Sputnik,  and  with  it  a  growing  realization  that  the  United  "^"  ^^f  .  ^^J^^  ^^^   charged.   Instead,   a  collection   box   was 

States  must  provide'adequate  education  to  her  youth  if  she  is  to  be  capable  of  competing  with  "o  admisMon  J^e                     e  ^^.^^^.^^    Last  year's  movie,  at 

Russia  in  the  races  for  technological  advances  and  for  the  minds  of  men.  The  fundamental  prob-  placed  at  the  enira  ce                    ^^.^^  ^  ^.^^^  admission  fee  was 


lems.  of  growing  population 
and  increasing  costs  of  educa- 
tion, however,  have  been  with 
us  for  some  time,  and  it  i.s  these 
problems  that  put  pressure  upon  the 
small  institution  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence. 

Turning    to    the    sprcific    ex:imple 
of    Brandeis,    Dr.    Sachar    said.    'The 
emph.Lsis    must    continue    to    \>v    on 
quality.  That  is  the  only  juslitic.dion 
for     IWandeis     University     remaining 
small."    While    expressini^    llu'    hope 
that     provision    would    Ik-    made    for 
all    thoM'    who    desirt'd    to    eontinne 
their     education,     he     insisted     that 
"there   must  remain   a   place   for   the 
small    quidity    school,    "one    that    of- 
fer?>    to     gifted     students    art    oppor- 
tunity    for    close,    informal     contact 
with  an  excellent  and  divi-rsUK-d  fac- 
ulty, r.randeis  will,  the  President  con- 
tinued,   limit    its    under-raduale   stu- 
dent  body   to    1.200.    In   order  to  best 
Utilize    the   abilities   of   this   carefully 
selected    ^roup,    the    curriculum   de- 
mands    upon     students     will     be     in- 
creased. •*!  don't  believe   in  coddlini,' 
students."  Dr.  Sachar  stated.  By  fail- 
ing   to   challenge,   many    schooN    rob 
young    people   of  the   opportunity   to 
realize    fully   their  potenlialiiies. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  a  small, 
select     student    b<Mly.     Brandeis     en- 
deavors  to    bring    the   finest    men   in 
the    various    academic    fields    to    the 
Contiuued  on   Page  Five 


BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY 


March  3.  1958 


Literary  Edition 

Short  .stories,  poetry,  and  criti- 
cism by  members  of  the  student 
body  will  be  published  in  a  spe- 
cial literar\'  supplemeiU  to  The 
Justice  to  be  issued  in  March. 
Members  of  the  faculty  wUl  serve 
on  the  panel  of  special  editors. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  sub- 
mit entries  by  March  11  to  the 
mailbox  of  The  Justice,  in  the 
mailroom.  Kntries  should  be  type- 
written. 60  spaces  to  the  line. 


Sessions,  Ransom,  Lipchitz, 
Young  Get  Creative  Arts  Medals 

Brandeis  University  will  give  to  four  American  artists  who 

Kivflrt  Awards-  Medals  .hi.  Wednesday   nights   AUo  ,o    -7:,, --^.r  -U'-EnTr: 
be  presented  at  the  awards  ceremonies  in  the  Hotel  Ambassador    an     ^^;:^\,^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ,,,,,,,,,, 
are    $1,500   grants-in-aid    to   four    young    Americans    who    have 
shown    great    talent     in     these 


which  a  fixed  admission  fee  was 
charged,   netted  $75. 

Plans    are    now    being    made 

for  the  Charity  Week  blood  drive  of 
March  26.  Students  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21  may  donate  blood 
only  with  the  written  consent  of 
their  parents.  No  student  who  is 
under  18  or  has  recently  had  mono- 
nucleosis, hepatitis  or  anemia  may 
participate  in  the  drive.  Others  in- 
terested in  contributing  blood  may 
sign  up  for  appointments  in  the  Stu- 
dent Union  any  day  this  week  from 
9:(MJ  A.M.  to  7:00  P.M. 

Next  on  the  Charity  Week  calen- 
dar is  the  auction  of  Tuesday.  March 
4,  at  which  Senior  privileges,  steak 
dinners  and  car  washes  will  be  among 
the  prizes  sold  to  the  highest 
bidders. 

The  Athletic  Evening.  March  10. 
will  be  the  only  event  of  the  Week 
at  which  admission  will  be  charged. 
As  a  result  of  the  vote  of  Council  on 
February  24.  the  original  i>olicy  of 
soliciting  only  voluntary  contribu- 
tions was  reversed  at  the  suggestion 
of  Ed  Hamada  of  the  Special  Serv- 
Because  of  unique  circumstances,  the  Student  Council  held  .^^^^  Committee.  It  was  the  opinion 
two  meetings  on  Monday,  February  17.  The  first  meeting  con-  ^^  several  ccuncil  members  that  the 
vpnod  as  usual  at  700  and  was  disbanded  at  9:00  when  several  only  way  to  collect  a  substantial  sum 
Council  members,  Ira  Rosenberg,  Jerry  Josephs,  Al  Zabin  and  at  this  last  event  of  the  week  is  to 
\ndy  Shapiro  left,  causing  Council  to  be  without  the  quorum  charge  adm..ss.on  for  n. 
necessary  for  continuing  the  discussion  of  topics  on  the  agenda. 
The  second  meeting  com- 
menced  at  10:00.  after  every 
Council  member  had  been  noti- 
fied, in  the  hope  that  this  time  a 
quorum  could  be  attained. 

The  agenda  for  the  first  meeting 
included:  a  report  on  Convocation  by 
Sanford  Freedman.  an  interim  report 
on  Chanty  Week  by  Ed  Hamada,  a 
.Social  Committee  request  for  addi- 
tional funds.  The  rest  of  the  agenda, 
including    reports    from    the    Educa- 


Council  Actson  Charity 
Athletic  Fee,  Lectures 


Hamada    reported    to    The    Justice 

that  money  being  contributed  may 
be  specifically  earmarked  for  any  of 
the  five  charities.  Collection  boxes 
will  be  located  in  the  Student  I  nion 
week    and    at    the    door    of    all 

con- 


poetrv-  of  America  and  for  his  en- 
couragement and  development  of  the 
talent  of  many  younger  poets."  The 
Carnegie  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Ken- 
yon   College   in   Gambier,   Ohio.   Ran 


som   is   the   author   of   four   volumes    gram  as  follow 


of  poetry  and  an  editor  of  the  Ken- 
yon  Review. 

Stark  Young,  recipient  of  the  Thea 


moved  that  "Council  requests  that  no 
decision  concerning  the  Gen  Ed.  pro- 
gram be  made  until  consultation  with 

student    groups    who    are    concerned    this    

and  or  are  investigating  the  matter."    Charity    Week    events.       Those 

Last  week  Council  passed  the  first    tributions    clearly    marked    with    the 

part  of  the  recommendation  made  by    name    of    the   charity   of   the    donors 

Continued   (.n    Page    Sir  choice  will  be  specially  so  allocated. 

Students  Re-evaluate, 
Analyze  Gen.  Ed.  S^ 

A  special  meeting  of  the  senior  class  was  held  last  Thursday 

me  .econu  n.-..u. .>.     night   in   Slosberg  Hall   to   discuss   and   reevaluate  Jhe   General 

ning,  Peter  Kanis  presented  the  Edu-    Education  S.  curriculum.  The  meeting  was  c(inducted  by  I  resident 

cationai  Policies  Committee  s  recom-    Abram  L.  Sachar  and  Dr.  Donald  Bigelow. 

,  ..  „     ...  .u..  n....    ir.i    Q  ...n.  Three  seniors,  Arthur  Brunwasser.  Alan  Engborg,  and  Richard 

Kaufman,  opened  the  discussion  by   presenting  a  detailed  com- 
parative  report  of  the  Dartmouth 
College    Great     Issues     Course, 
based    upon  Iheir   observations 


ture  Serii^.  Committee  was  discussed 
at  the  second  meeting  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

Al  the  .-econd  meeting  of  the  eve 


mendations   on 


the   Gen.   Ed. 
.:    1.    Meetings 


S   pro- 
should 


be  continued  to  be  held  in  Slo>berg 
except  in  the  case  «>f  special  speakers 
when  meetings  should  be  held  in  Sei- 
fer  Hall.  2.  The  course  should  be  re- 
quired but  no  marks  l>e  given.  Sen-  during  a  recent  visit  to  Hanover, 
iors  should  h-ve  their  choice  of  re-  ^he  Dartmouth  course  was  outlined 
ceiving  either  3  or  t)  credits.  3.  Fac-  ^^  follows:  Limited  to  and  required 
uUy  panels  be  publicized  and  Student    ^f  ^11  seniors,  it   is  a  full 


All  threi*  seniors  agreed  that 
although  the  Great  I.si>ues  Course 
j>rov«s  to  be  the  memorable  academic 
experience  of  the  Dartmouth  under- 
graduil^,  the  program  Sa  looked 
upon  with  general  dLsfavor  by  the 
senior  class.     The  heavy  work  load 


in 
respective  fields. 

Those   to  receive  the   medals 
in    recognition    of    outstanding    artis- 
tic achievement   are:    Hoger   Sessions 
(Music  Jacques  Lipchitz    Sculptures 
Stark    Young     (Theater-,    and    John 
Crowe   Koansom   (PiK'tr> '.   Scheduled 
to  get   the  four  grants-in-aid,  award- 
ed  to   encourage   younger   artists   of    ^^j.    Medal    for    his    contributions    to 
great  iH>tential,  are:  Andrew   W.  Im-    ^^^    ^American    theater    as    scholar, 
brie  (Music),  Richard  Lippold  iSculjv    teacher,    author,    drama    critic,    and 
ture'.  Paul  Shyre  (Theater',  and  Bar-    translator"  has  served  on  the  facul- 
l>ara  Howes  (Poetry).  ties  of  the  UniversiUes  of  Missis.sippi 

The  four  juries  responsible  for  se-    and  Texas,  and  of  Amherst  College, 
lifting   the  recipients  of  the  medals    Young  has  been  drama  critic  of  The 

A   cTw^nt^  wpre  chaired  by  Arthur    H^m    R«public    and    Th«    N»w    York    tinued.  5.  The  Junior   ciass   oe  con-    year    coii^e    exptr.  icuv.:.      -    ".—     requirea     newspaper     i^«u«..6o     «^- 
^     Kranw  w^e       ^^    ^^^^     ^^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^j^^^    ^^^^    ^j^^.^    suggestions    for    mum  of  three  cuts  per  semester  is    veloped   a   well-informed   Etortmouth 

nt"^  i^nirer   in   Fine   Arts   and    theory  and  philosophy  of  the  theater,    speakers    for    next    yearns    program,    permitted.      During    the    course    of    senior.      Arthur      Brunwasser      sug- 
Gnppe,   i^ecuir  ^^   ^  ^^   ^^^^   extensive   translat     Discussion   on   the  above  recommen-    the  year  current  **great  issues     arc    gested    that    such    rigid   reading    re- 

f'*lr!r;f  heater    Arts     and    J.    V.  Continued  On  Page  Six  dalions   was  postponed,   but  Council    discussed  and  evaluated.  The  course    quirements    as    well    as    the    'g 

fessor    of   Theater    atis.    *iiu  y  ^^^^    ^^^    ^    ^^^       ,j^^    Usues"     curriculum     would     be 

Cunningham.  Poet  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor  of  English,  all  of  Brandeis 
University. 

Roger  Sessions  is  to  receive  the 
Music  Medal  "for  hU  intellectual  con- 
tributions  to  American  music  through 
his  writings,  and  his  teaching  as  well 
as  his  composing.**  Composer  of  the 


V.   „.t  ^v.-*^..,,  .. y^ar,  six-    ^^„.^,    _„_ ^^    

panels  be  elimir'»ted.                                 credit  course,  which,  as  Gen.  Ed.  S..  has    raised    considerable    di.scontent. 

P   tiiP  recipients  of  the  meoais    young  nas  oeen  uiaina  env.e  ui    .-^        4.  Student-speaker  dinners  be  con-    Ls    intended    to    culminate    the    four  jt  was  submitted,  however,  that  the 

ffrantl  were  chaired  by  Arthur    New    Republic    and    The    New    York    tinued.  5.  The  Junior   class   be  con-    year    college    experience.      A    maxi-  required     newspaper     readdngs     de- 
^       _     -               ..    ^..«:«     «..♦«•.   Ti...^    'PK^  oiith/^r  i^f  K^^kc  nn  thp    ^ultpd    about    their    suggestions    for    mum  of  three  cuts  per 


Dispute  Over  Princeton  Clubs 
Leads  to  New  Housing  Quad 


quirements    as    well    as    the    'great 

M^^^^    V-..—    ^        issues"    curriculum     would    be    un- 

first  hour  (Thursday  evening)  is  de-  necessary  at  Brandeis,  for  here,  un- 
voted to  an  introductory  lecture,  jjj^e  Dartmouth,  the  college  student 
usually  by  a  member  of  the  Dart-  i^  offered  extensive  extra-curricular 
mouth  faculty.  On  Tuesday  eve-  lecture  programs,  sponsored  by  the 
ning  a  guest  speaker  discusses '  the  various  campus  organizations,  dur- 
_  issue  of  the  week.  Following  his  j^g  the  entire  four  year  experience. 
I,^  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  to  the  "Bicker  Controversy,"  50  minute  addre«ss  a  select  group  xhe  Brandeis  student,  Brunwasser 
as  ^  ^^^'"I^.^f  .7,^^^^^  President  Robert  F.  Goheen  of  Princetofi  University  has  an-  of  20-30  seniors  meets  with  the  pointed  out,  is  thus  introduced  to 
opera  -The  Tnal  of  Lucullus  .  three  ^^^^^fv  ^v^^o^nr^l;^  ^n^Ttriiction  of  a  new  men's  ouadranrfe  speaker  for  informal  discussion  and  ^nd  is  w^^  aware  of  the  major 
symphonies,  numerous  chamber  nounced  the  planned  ~;^^,^;^;  .^^  qLsUoning.  On  Wednesday  mom-  current  pdiUcal  and  socUl  issues 
works,  songs,  and  piano  compositions.  The  quad  will  ofTer  room  facilities  for  six  hundred  undergrad-  ^  ^  50  minute  question  and  an-  ^ 
Sessions  has  taught  at  several  col-  uate  students  and  dining  facihties  for  two  hundred.  First  pref^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
leges  and  universities.  He  is  present-    erence  for  use  of  the  dining  halls  will  be  given  to  students  un-    ^^ior  class. 

If  WiUiam  Schubael  Conant  Profcs-   affiliated  with  any  Dining  Club.  " ■  " 

sor  of  Music  at  Princeton  University,    j^   j^    intended    that    the   quad-    twenty-two  students  were,  after  the 

Jacques  Lipchitz,  one  of  the  lead-    y^ngle  will  offer  new  social  out-    Bicker  period,  not  admitted  member- 
ing    contemporary    sculptors    and    »  -        -    .  _._    _..^-:..^j   ^r  *u^^ 


senior  class. 
New  York  Timet 


a 


In  addition  to  the  outlined  'class- 


dominant  figure  in  modem  art.  has 
won  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
World's  Fair  for  his  "Prometheus". 


ship    to    the    Dining    Club   of   their    room"     requirements,     each     senior 


before  he  enters  his  senior  year. 
Following  thLs  report,  Prcsiident 
Sachar  opened  the  floor  for  discus- 
sion. Peter  Ranis,  Chairman  of  the 
Student  Council  Educational  Policies 
Committee,  submitted  several  of  his 
committee's   suggestions  for  an   im- 


lets  for  students  deprived   of  them  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    uiiun^    viuw   ui    mcu  rwm       rcMu^icia^uwo,     ^«v«     ^^^^^  -^ «-cc 

because    of    non-membership    in    a  ^j^^^^^   Fifteen  of  the  twenty-two  are  must  read  the  New  York  Timet  daily,  proved  General  Education  S.  Among 

„^^    -    ^^.^    --  club.  Jewish;    these    fifteen    accused    the  Objectives  examinations  on  the  news-  them    were:    1)    An    optional    three 

World's  Fair  for  his  "Prometheus".  Goheen  has  stated  in  an  addref^s  i^^^p.^iub  Committee  of  discrimina-  paper  readings  are  given  twice  each  credits  be  given  for  the  course;  those 

Lipchitz  has  had  exhibitions  and  one  ^^    ^^le    Princeton    National    Alumni  ^.^^                             .  semester.    Seniors  are  also  required  seniors  accepting  the  credits  would 

man  shows  in  New  York,  Parb^,  Cali-  Association    that    the    two   year    old                                                *  4     4i.      f  to  submit  two  yearly  projecU:  1)  an  be  required  to  do  additional   work, 

fomia,  Brussels,  and  Venice.  Now  he  woodrow    Wilson    Lodge    is   only    a       Goheen  m  a  '^^^^^^^^J  r?  ^^«  stu-  ^^^^^.^^  journal  in  which  is  noted  e.g.    weekly    papers,    readings,    etc.; 

engaged  in  working  on  a  piece  call-  temporary    answer    to    the    problem  dent  body  defended  the  icc  position.  ^^^   student's   personal   observations  2)    the    course    remain    in    Slosberg 

ed   **The   Virgin   of   Assy"  for   Fair-  of  providing  non-club  upperclassmen  He    said,   "In    the    university,    as   m  ^^^^  r^3^^i^g  ^^  ^^e  tri-weeklv  meet-  Hall.     Upon   anticipation   of  an   un- 

mount  Park  in  Philadelphia.  with  social  interests.  The  Lodge  of-  life  generally,  such  free  association                           ^  report  on  varies  na-  usually  large  audience,  the  meetmgs 

John  Crowe  Ransom  was  designat-  fers  dining  and  lounge  facilities  for  of  '«^"/ f^^^^/^^^  imDlie?ie^i'LM  tional    periodicals    which    are    made  be  switched  to  Nathan  Seifer  Hall; 

ed   as   the   recipient   of   the   Poetry  these  students.  ^f  Liriv!  tnttCtion^^^^  avaUable  to  the   students.                .              Coniinuea  on  Page  Six 

Medal  for  his  -contributions  to  the  The     controver5;y     erupted     when  of  selective  mviUtion. 
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Gen  Ed  S 


■  The  discussion  about  General  Education  S  at  the  meeting  of 
that  course  on  Thursday  night  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  ex- 
changes held  at  the  University  in  a  long  time.  The  fienoral  gc«d 
Snse  and  unusual  frankness  that  characterized  the  evening  a  so 
revealed  that  Gen  Ed  S  still  had  meaning  and  import  for  the  Presi- 
dent, the  faculty  and  the  students.  The  discvussion  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  problems  to  be  studied 
and  met  through  a  free  and  intelligent  dialogue  among  the  various 
elemcntji  of  the  Brandeis  community. 


Coniinenl 


L Council  Responsibility 
K.  David  M.  i:4»heiv 

Student  Council  representatives  ^^^ditU^nally  compla^^  ^bat 
thev  are  not  taken  seriously  by  the  Administraion.  Ihe  Uni- 
versity thev  bitterly  assert,  considers  student  self  government 
IHmportant  plaything,  designed  to  pacify  the  frustrated  and 
immature  student  malcontent. 

The  validity  of  these  charges  is  not  at  present  the  issue,  for, 
unhappily,  the  alleged  Admin- 
istration attitude  toward  stu- 
dent leaders  seems  highly  justi- 
fied.. In  lii:ht  of  the  conduit  of  sev- 
eral members  of  our  Student  Coun- 
cil, one  could  hardly  expect  n  proud 
jstamp    of    paternal    approval. 

A  few  of  our  self-riu'hteous  student 
representatives  fail  to  understand 
that  one  must  command,  not  simply 
demand  re-pect.  Election  to  a  school 
office  does  not  automatically  entitle 
the  holder  to  the  respect  and  rfnmira- 
tion  of  the  University  elders  and  the 
student  electorate.  One  mtist  first 
tlemonstrate  the  qualities  worthy  of 
.such  respect.  If  some  of  our  student 
representatives  are  not  t^iken  .se- 
riously, the  fault  is  properly  theirs. 
They  lack  the  sense  of  community 
responsibility  and  personal  integrity 
which  their  positions  demand. 


Announces  Wise 
Lecture  Series 

An  annual  lecture  in  memory  «»f 
nabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise.  f(»under  of 
the  Zionist  Organization  of  America, 
has  been  established  at  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity by  Nathan  Straus,  president  of 
radio  station  WMCA  m  New  York, 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Vniversity. 

The  Stephen  S.  Wise  Memorial  Lec- 
ture series  will  present  yearly  a  dis- 
lin^'uished  academician  drawn  from 
the  areas  of  liberalism  and  social 
justice  which  represent  part  of  the 
late   Kabbi's  inteicslb. 

One  of  the  ouvsrandini:  leaders  of 


American  Jewry,   Rabbi    Wise   was  a 
devoted   friend  of  the  Straus   family 

and  of  the   late  Supreme  Court  Jus- 

l>a.st  Monday  evening  three  Coun-  ^^^.^  l^uis  D.  Brandeis.  He  succeeded 
cil  members  deliU^rately  stalked  out  justice  Brandeis  as  chairman  of  the 
of  a  meeting,  thereby  destroying  a  provi.sional  Executive  Committee  for 
quorum,  so  that  a  motion  to  which  General  Zionist  Affairs,  and  later 
they  were  opposed  could  not  be  succeeded  Mr.  Straus  as  president  of 
brought  up  for  reconsideration.  This  n^^  American  Jewish  Congress.  Rabbi 
flagrant  abuse  of  parliamentary  pro-  wise  represented  the  American  Jew- 
cedure  undermines  the  integrity  of  ish  Congress  at  the  Paris  Peach  Con- 
cur entire  system  of  student  self  ference  and  was  active  in  world 
government.  Such  action  is  a  shame-  Zionist  affairs  until  his  death  in  1949. 
ful  disgrace— wholly  unworthy  of  in-  Strauss,  newspaperman  and  mem- 
dividuals  honored  by  their  peers  with  i>er  of  the  New  York  SUte  Senate, 
the  trust  of  honest  representation,  has  sc^rved  in  numerous  civic  capaci- 
It  evidences  a  wilful  denial  of  one  ties,  including  the  position  of  chair- 
of  the  basic  assumptions  of  demo-  man  of  the  Mayor's  Advisor>  Council 
cratic   government— a   universal  con-  of  New    York  City. 


I     Letters     | 

Community  Sentinel 

It  is  the  lunction  of  a  newspaper 
to  be  the  sentinel  for  the  community 
which  it  serves.  A  newspaper  should 
have  the  strength  to  criticize  its 
community  when  mistakes  are  made 
and  the  foresight  to  point  out  when 
the  community  Ls  harming  its  own 
future  through  its  present  actions. 

I  believe  that  the  last  two  issues 
of  The  Justice  have  admirably  ful- 
filled this  function  through  the  edi- 
torials entitled  "A  Iniversity's  Fu- 
ture." These  constructive  editorials 
have  helped  to  restore  a  proper 
sense  of  direction  to  the  activities 
of  the  l^niversity.  I  hope  that  those 
responsible  for  I'niver.sity  decisions 
will  seriously  consider  the  content 
of    thei^o    editorials. 

— Sanford    Fr«ldnf>«n 

Coutwil  Ethics 

1  was  amazed,  astounded  and  thor- 
oughly ashameil  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil meetings  of  Monday  night  Febru- 
ary 24.  The.se  meetings  were  the  cul- 
mination of  all  the  Council  meetings 
we  have  had  this  year,  where  we 
cannot  disagree  with  ideas,  and  argue 
on  that  level,  but  we  mu.st  stoop  to 
argue  personalities. 

These  last  two  meetings  were  scan- 
dalous. < Scandal  was  defined  by  David 
Ball  at  the  last  meecii  g  as  an  event 
or  series  of  events  whic"!  irritate  and 
offend  an  individual's  moral  and 
ethical  value  system.) 

Two  members  of  Student  Council, 
Ira   Rosenberg   and   1,    were    working 
in  the  technical  crew    of  Hi  Charlie. 
During  the  intermission  some  of  the 
Council  members  came  from  the  first 
meeting   to   ask    us  if   we   could   i>os- 
sibly  come  to  the  second  meeting  be- 
cause  a  quorum  was  needed  to  bring 
the    question    of    Charity    Week    up 
again,  and  then  to  a  vote.  To  bring  it 
m)  for  recon.sideratiim.  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Student  Council  had  to  be 
informed  that   it   was  on  the  agenda. 
Some    of   the   council    members    who 
were  in  the  >Ii   Charlie  audience  re- 
fused   to    sign    t?le    list    saying    that 
they  had  been  informed  that  Charity 
Week  was  to  be  brought  up.  In  other 
words,   they    refused   to   acknowledge 
the    fact    that     two    minutes    before, 
they   had    been    discussing   this   possi- 
ble   reconsideration     uith    the    mem- 
bers of  Council  who  had  come  to  tell 
Ira    and    me   what    had    happened   at 
the  first  meeting. 

And  then  Mr.  Zabin.  Mr.  Segal,  and 
Mr.  Kamen  left  the  sec(»nd  meeting 
precisely  because  Charily  Week  was 
brought  up  for  reconsideration.  By 
leaving  th<'>  dt  stroyed  the  quorum, 
and  Sanford  Friedman  was  forced  to 
end  the  meeting. 

I  hnve  never  before  found  myself 
in  a  situation  where  people  who  dis- 
agreed. r<'fuse  U»  sit  and  discuss 
their  dilTerences  and  then  come  to  a 
decision.  There  is  sometliing  more 
important  than  winning  or  losing  a 
vote.  Because  there  was  a  chance  that 
they  might  lose  the  vote,  they  left. 
This  is  a  scandal.  This  offends  my 
moral  and  ethical  .system  of  values. 

But  then  again,  to  talk  of  morals 
and  ethics  at  Student  Council  is 
branded   as   pipe-dream-idealism. 

— Ellen    Levine 
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The  Role  of  f be  Critic 


J>y  Martin  Peret: 


census  to  \>  abide  by  the  will  of  the 
majority,  and  2>  to  recognize  the 
ned  for  and  the  value  of  a  'loyal  op- 
position." 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the 
reputation  of  the  entire  Student 
Council  must  suffer  for  the  disgrace- 
ful conduct  of  only  three  of  its 
members.  Due  to  the  failure  of  the 
few  the  atUinment  of  common  goals 
l^^eiones  remote,  and  the  esUblish- 
■lent  of  mutual  Administration-stu- 
dent respect  nwves  farther  inU  the 
4i2)tafit   future. 


Yiddish  Contest 

All  students  are  invited  to  com- 


pete for  the  Yiddish  Culture  Club 
Prize.  An  award  of  $100  will  be 
given  to  tt«e  student  writing  ttte 
best  essay,  between  2500  •nd  3000 
words  In  length,  oti  ony  subiect 
pertaining  to  Yiddish  Literature. 
Essays  may  be  subrnmed  to  Pro- 
foesor  Irving  Howe  mobb  104)  no 
loter  then  Fridoy,  AprM  11,  ItSi. 


V 


Commuter's  Diseiust 

With   the   construction   and   recent 
e.stabli.shment    of    the    Mailman    Stu- 
dent  Center,  a   more   dvnamic   inter- 
relationship   l>etween    the    commuter 
and  the  resident  .student   was  hope- 
fully   a'hticipated    so*  as    to    possibly 
achieve  an  eradication  of  the  "boun- 
dary    line"    that    theoretically    sepa- 
rates them,  and,  in  practice,  hinders 
the  commuter's  potential  for  creative 
participation    in    the    many   activities 
that   the   University   offers.   Unfortu- 
nately,   due     to    some    directly     ob- 
served deficiencies  in  the  commuter 
body  itself,  a  successful  coordinated 
interaction     has     not     as     yet     been 
achieved.   It   is   the   purpose   of   this 
discussion    to    attempt    to    describe 
what   these   deficiencies   are,   and   at 
the   same   time   evaluate   the   under- 
lying cau.ses  of  same.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  knowledge  may  give  the  comimi- 
ter   a    better    understanding   ef  his 
Continued  on  Page  Seven 


In  a  brllllanHy  brutal  piece  on  'The  Nationol  betters,  H.L.  Mencksn 
wrote  that  our  culture  was  one  In  which  "The  whole  drift  of  our  1^^^ 
toward  the  absolute  prohibition  of  all  Ideos  that  diverge  {^^  *J^^^* 
from  the  accepted  platitudes,  and  .  .  .  towards  a  notional  P^^»J^ 
which  erecH  conformity  Into  the  nobelest  virtues  and  the  free  functioning 
personality  Into  a  copltal  crime  ^.\o^  toclety.-  Formo*t,  the  pr^o^ 
oT  living  or,  more  accur.hely,  existing  in  such  a  soc^  has  ^•^^'^^f^ 
an  absurd  acoulescence  to  tt»e  demanO>i  of  the  machine  »ge.  Tne  mig 
arm  of  what  R.  H.  Tawney  has  called  '-the  acquisitive  society-  has,  of 
course,  extended  Its  grasp  far  beyond  the  Individual  to  all  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  culture:  Its  laws.  Its  churches,  Its  modes  of  communication, 
and  Its  schools. 

There  was  a  tuj>e  when  even  the  educational  sysiem  wa^^-as  it  !?=  now 
-^Uirely  under  the  control  of  the  smug  forces  of  complacency  tl>ere 
wa,s  a  flo<-k  of  insurgent  intellectuaks  who  refused  to  make  tiheir  p«ice 
with  the  status  quo.  Today,  the  rebels  have  reOreaied  or  su.srendered; 
they  have  settled  dovm  and  begun  to  cuHivate  the  genteel  virtues. 

A  thri><-part  .svmposium  in  Partisan  Review  during  1952  is  the  b^t^er 
dav  couni«-i>an  to  the  d<^bimkmg  essays  in  the  1920's  collection  ediu^ 
hv  Harold  Stcarm;  in  a  >-olume  called  CIvlllxatlon  In  the  United  States,  in 
the  latter,  one  scarcely  finds  a  good  wo^rd;  in  t*ie  former,  the  converse 
Is  tnie  I  am,  of  course*,  not  contending  that  a  rebirth  of  unrestrained 
iconooLasm  should  be  the  replacement  for  the  cleariy  superficial  reap- 
proachment.  Nor  am  1  bemoaning  the  fact  tha/t  our  inteUectuals  have  at 
lavS  realized  that  they  can  study  and  observe  n»Di  only  cIvlllzaHon  In 
America  but  American  clvlllxatlon.  My  argument  is  Xh&l  the  decline  of 
crJtieal  reafem  and  tihat  this  decline  is  evident  no*  only  in  our  pubhc 
schools— here,  perhaps,  crifticiesm  'never  flourished— but  in  our  colleges 
and   universities,  as  well, 

Tlie  vacuum  Veft  by  the  former  criiios  ha.*;,  needless  to  say,  7K*t  gone 
imiklletl.  What  has  emerged  ks  the  affirnwtion  of  an  ukimate  ethic 
expressed  in  tihe  traditional  Ame»rioan  adage,  not  curiously  en4»^kgh 
adopted  by  the  former  radical  profa^*»ors  and  literatii,  **I>on^  iXKrk  t^ 
lK)at.'*  K  is  tliis  disintegration  of  the  impulse  to  critickvm  that  has  led 
it  !<;eems,  to  the  poirat  at  which  a  highly  placed  official  in  academia  has 
Ixen  forced  ix^luctantly  to  asc>ert  "There  Ls  no  higher  learning,  at  all.'* 

The  contemporary  condition  should  serve  merely  to  strengthen  the 
notion  that  a  University's  primary  task  Is  to  teach  critical  thinking.  In  the 
achievement  of  this  goal.  It  must  mf  tt>e  san^e  time  be  a  haven  for 
eccentric  opinion  and,  more  specifically,  a  bulwark  against  tt»e  hostile 
forces  that  would  tend  to  corrode  the  integrity  of  learning.  Which  Is  to 
say  that  an  institution  of  higher  eoucatlon  fullfllls  Its  responsibility  to 
society  not  by  fostering  somewhat  Intellectuallzed  sanctions  for  the 
social  order  and  business  culture  but  by  providing  the  resources  and 
facilities  for  the  development  of  tlie  Intellectual  facilities.  The  disci- 
plined  intelligence  csn  only  under  such  conditions  purposefully  bring 
Its  learning  to  bear  upon  the  social  structure. 

Tlie  goak  and  ideals  of  our  caUeges  must  be  manife.>ted  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  di.sciplines,  old  and  new — bolh  for  their  own  sake  and, 
fur  the  ultimate  good  they  bring.  The  sum  total  of  thet^  conceptions 
mu>»l  form  th<»  central  core  of  any  edut>ational  philosophy  tJhat  purports 
tt>  take   iisi»lf    a*ul   scholarship   sorioiL-^ly. 

1  write  Lhe.se  lines  out  the  immcKiiate  concern  of  the  issues  exprc^>sed 
here  are  assumptions  as  to  wh^.<t  1  think  should  dominate  our  intei'e.sts 
and  endi*avors  as  members  of  a  student  community.  But.  more  spei-ilically, 
1  want  to  deul,  at  this  tim<*,  with  the  broader  university  commun?ity. 

It  has  been  said  often  that  Brandeis'  youth  affords  it  the  unique 
oppostunity  of  being  one  of  the  few  institutions  where  these  goals  can 
be     sought     without     compromise,     where     creativity      and      untrammeled 

intellectual    curiosity    encourages*.    Because    of    concern    for    these    matters. 

* 

stuoents  have  begun  to  discuss  certain  facets  of  the  university  program. 
The  fundamental  premise  of  the  discussion  for  all  of  us  has  always 
been  that  all  elements  in  the  University  share  a  common  purpose.  What 
draws  us  together  does  not,  however,  preclude  the  fact  that  we  may 
have  honest  and  basic  disagreements  on  the  methods  and  techniques 
of  building  a  university.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  student  to  air 
his  views  ano   to   participate   in  the   Brandeis  dialogue. 

jMany  of  us  have  expre.'-.^ed  our  sentiments.  It  has  .seemed  that  the 
highly  subsidized  lootlxill  program,  for  example,  tendtj  to  bring  into 
fjucvtion  the  very  purpose;  of  a  college.  Similarly,  we  liave  raised 
the  entire  matter  of  decis-ion  making^  with  a  view  toward  bringing  the 
faculty  in  to  a  more  active  and  definitive  role  in  the  shaping  of  policy. 
We  have  wrrtten  of  nwitters  such  ^as  faculty  salaries  and  departmental 
development  that  wem  to  us  should  have  primacy  over  innovations 
like  a  fo»rei?gn  s^iudent  program;  and  we  have  expressed  our  dissatis- 
faction wnh  the  new  School  of  Social  Administration  a^a  branch  of  the 
Vniversity  that  challenges  the  very  concept  of  theoretical  education. 


Dr.  Sachar's  Convocation  talk  last  Tuesday  morning  was,  at  some 
points,  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  small,  quality  scliool.  But  his  critique  of 
some  students'  views  of  the  foreign  visitors  program  was  a  basic  mlv 
interpretation  of  those  views.  In  addition,  tt«e  Psesldont  mistook  honest 
criticism  for  wholesale  assaults  on  Bran<ftels.  It  has  yet  to  be  indicated 
when  the  administration  feels  that  student  criticism  does  not  step  Into 
the  "administrative  realm."  i 

We  are  much  committed  to  the  Brandeis  ideal  and  see  ourselves  afi 
part  of  its  vitality.  The  discussion  is  worth  carrying  on  precisely  because 
there  is  much  of  merit  at  Brandeis. 

We  will  continue  to  criticize  even  as  son^  would  have  us  silent.  Our 
criticism  will  be  sharp  and  often  angry.  We  do  not  see  the  necessity  for 
pious  repetition  of  comfoKaWe  sentimentalities — but  our  criticism  wll 
be  steeped  in  the  recognition  of  Brandeis'  possibilities  for  an  imposing 
future. 

Some  would  Have  us  worry  about  the  crowds  turroundlng  the  Fortf 
Hall  drinking  fountain.  (A  political  aclontitt,  I  foar,  wUI  ba  farced  la 
rosolvo  that  problam)«  Wa  sHall  bislaad  ba  otnctmad  wHh  campraaa>^e 
Hiof  may  have  f^^mm  f—  far,  wHH  Mia  afflrmalltn  mi  Idaajs.  wMk  1^ 
dafofisa  af  acadanik  values  at  every  palM  tliaf  Ihay  ara  diaHangad. 
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Van  Doren  Talks  on  Culture; 
Three  Classes  Of  Popular  Arf 

A  belief  in  the  vast  potentialities  of  art  and  in  the  need  for  an  individual  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  student  were  among  the  ideas  formulated  by  Dr.  John  Van  Doren.  Instructor  of 
American  Civilization,  in  a  discussion  during  an   interesting  and  all  too  brief  hour. 


Joseph  Campbell 

World^s  Religions  Display 
Harmony  and  Disharmony 

The   invitation  to  the   individual   to   relinquish   his   ego   in 


.„.*  ^ ^ ^                      ...       J^  ^                '         \  A       .  order   to  experience  divinity   is  the   common    theme   of   all   re- 
Confronted  with  the  issue  of  mass  culture  and  of  its  merits,  Van  Doren  commented  per-  ^'i^^ns   Speaking  on  the  topic  ^The  Harmony  and  Disharmpny  of 
ceptively  that  he  believed  the  term  'mass  culture;^  to  be  generally  misapplied.     He  quickly  al-  '^f^  .  ^  j^^^^^  Campbell,   Professor   of  Literature  at   Sarah 
tered  the  topic  of  discussion  to  something  which  he  termed    -popular  culture.      This  concept,  he  ^l^^^^^^  College,  and  author  of  The  Hero  With   a  Thousand 

"~  potentiality."  One  cannot  validly  at-  laces.  cor«idered  the  various  images  of  religions  as  the  deflec- 


said,  is  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct elements  —  art  which  is 
done  in  a  serious  way.  and  a 
kind  of  art  which  is  done  with- 
out any  real  intere.st  or  belief  on 
the  part  of  its  creator.  The  idea  of 
"mass  culture"  would  apply  only  to 
the    latter   of   the    two    forni^;. 

Attempting    lo    reach    somi-    under 
standint;  of  what    popular  culture  is. 
Van   Doren   be^an  by  saying   that  'a 
genuinely    serious;   writer  or    painter. 


yet  popular  culture  rest.s  upon  the 
belier  that  iireat  art  is  infinite,  con- 
tains an  infinity  of  meaninti,  and 
upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  done 
with    serious    intent. 

Now  turning  to  "mass  culture  "  as 
it  had  been  newly  redefined,  he 
said  that  all  of  it  shares  the  quality 
of  beini;  "more  or  less  a  tit  illation 
of  someone's  emotions,  wit  >ut  any 
particular  interest  cw*  belief  on  the 
part    of    the   creator."    But,    he    indi- 

i       "      *  ]l:S.^A    cated      this     mass     culture     can     not 
the   lej-'end   ^oes,  can  be  appreciated    ^*''      •  .  ^  ,  ..,,,. 

iiiL    It  .A  II      K  iniliited     reta  n   our    in  erest    very    lon«.    "  I  he 


tempt   to  superimpose  the  tene  s  of  ^^^^^  ^f  ^  gi^gi^  cultural  base.  ,pHttin^'  of  these  two  come  all    the 

psychoanalysis    upon    a    work   of   art  ^^^    j.^^^    religious    experience  y,,r,^^  ^^i^g,  ^f  the  earth.  In  the  sec 

which    IS    both    Idea    and    form    and  ^^^^ijered    by    all    religious  ond  myth  man  is  the  divine  being,  as 

ever    hope    to    achieve   anything   out-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^.^^  ^.-^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^,^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.g._ 

Side    of    possibly  /lestroyim,'    the   es-  J>  ^.^^^    ^^^^    ^^^  nally  from  a  single  source,  and  a  part 

.sence   of  the   art  -  the  connection  ^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^^  >  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^,  ^,^ 

within    it    of    form    and    idea.    For-  <*""i"'^»  *-     *u  ^     «<■  ..♦».:«  »       *u       u  ki    ^i    ^^....f^- 

unity,  and  in  the  methods  of  attain-  existence.    In    the    biblical    counter- 


*• 


only    by    a    coterie    that    is 
into     the     mysteries     of     his     work. 
lUit,    lie    continued,    this    is    patently 
absurd.    The     possibility    does    exist, 
and    we     have    seen    it    happen     nu 
nierous    limes,    that    a    real    work    of 
art    niitiht    never    have    been    appre- 
ciated   or    even    known    ))y    its    con- 
temporaries.   Now.   accordinii   to   the 
le^jend.    a    piece    of    art    which    was 
unknown  to  its  contemi>oraries  could 
never  be  considered  a  pieco  of  great 
art.    The     implication     is     that     pos- 
terity   is    in    no   position    to    judge    a 
pieci'  of  art    which   is   not  c<in tempo- 
rary   and    on     this     ground     we    ob-  ^  ;.    :.. 
viouslv    can    not    accept    the    whole    the  meaningless  nonsense    t  .s. 
idea  (if  an   initiated   coterie.   Van   Do-         When    that   journal   of  all  journals, 
ren    himseTf    believes    that    the    ail-    The     Reader's     Digest^    came     under 
dience    for   anv    type   of   artistic   en-    scrutiny    discussion.    Van    Doren    re- 
deav<M'    is    the    entirety    of    mankind,    marked  that  "to  the  extent  to  which 
CcMisistent   with  this  position  was  his     it    does    degrade    good    writing,    it    is 
theoiy     that     one     does     n<»t     create    reprehensible     .    .    .     For     the     most 
mereiv    for    the    secret    pleasure    of    part    it    is   on    the    level    of    what    i.s 
creation:     almost    every     artist     and    erroneously    called    "entertainment, 
writer    has    a    secret    wish    for   com-    The   Digest    has   an    appeal    which    is 
munication     though    not    necessarily    carefully    calculated:    ''it    counts    on 


limitation  of  the  kitch  is  that  the 
product  itself  is  empty**  and,  in  ord^r 
to  sustain  interest  in  an  increasing- 
ly uninteresting  quantity,  "the  pack- 
age has  to  be  made  gaudier  and 
gaudier.  Interest,  then,  is  maintained 
only  by  adding  tail  fins,  or  by  pre- 
.senling  one  extra  song  or  having 
a  guest  star.**  The  unfortunate  ele- 
ment here  is  that  all  too  often  the 
public  does  not  realize  that  what 
it  accepts  believingly  is  not  some 
thing    presented    to    it    in    a    serious 


tunately.  though,  because  of  the  in- 
finity of  art,  "psychoanalysis  cannot 
be  the  only  way  of  understanding 
a  piece  of  art.'*  Thus  though  the 
psychoanalytic  approach  may  be  able 
to  fathom  the  depths  of  art  which 
lie  below  any  pinpoint  of  area,  it 
can  not  even  come  close  to  cover- 
ing any  appreciable  part  of  just  the 
surface   area   of   the   art. 

Going  into  the  philosophical  im- 
plications of  this  utilizing  of  the 
psychoanalysic  approach.  Van  Doren 
was  prompt  to  say  that  "today  we 
tend  to  know  things  only  by  their 
context  —  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
reality  of  the  things  themselves." 
Since  this  same  idea  of  identification 
only-through-context  applies  also  to 
man's   knowledge   of   himself   and   of 


r 


wiiv     or     if    it     is    so    presented,    it 
.   not   contempo-     ^^f  >  *         ;      ^^,^,^^,    ^,^.    recognized    for     his     fellow     beings,     and     since     man 
ground     we    ob-    ciiiaini>     sn   u      knows  himself  only  as  a  point  among 

the  coordinates  of  his  time,  "psycho- 
analysis is  a  very  exciting  tool  for 
discovering  these  coordinates.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  we  tend/'  Van 
Doren  concluded,  "to  think  that  the 
reality   IS  the  context." 

•*lt  has  been  said,*'  he  began  as 
the  .subject  of  the  commitment  the 
student  has  to  make  while  at  col- 
lege   was    mentioned,    "it    has    been 


ing  it.  part,  however,   man*s  creator  is  dis- 

tinct from  the  creatures  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  this  pattern  of  belief  man 
must  search  for  God  in  a  historical 
context;  he  must  hope  to  find  divin- 
ilv  in  afterlife  or  at  the  coming  of 
the  messiah.  The  fall  of  man  is  con- 
ceived of  as  an  event  in  time,  occur- 
ing  after  the  creation,  and  so  the 
union  between  man  and  god  come.s 
through  the  redemption  of  the  sins 
of  man.  In  the  Eastern  religions  the 
failure  to  unite  with  divinity  is  a  psy- 
chological one.  To  find  divinity  one 
must  look  within  himself.  The  ulti- 
mate realization  is  *I  am  the  Uni- 
verse.*' Divinity  is  not  only  transcend- 
ent, as  it  is  in  the  religions  of  the 
We.st;  it  is  literally  everything. 

It  is  the  "L"  the  ego  of  man  that 
separates  him  from  the  divine.  **For 
it  is  the  ego  that  recognizes  aloneness 
and  craves  for  other  beings,  yet  si- 
multaneously experiences  fear  in  (he 
presence  of  others,  and  feels  the  de- 
sire to  res{>ond  violently.  These  two 
The     basic     disfiarmony     between    ^qj.^^^  are  the  same  ones  recognized 

Eastern   and    Western    religious   phi-    bv  Freud  as  basic  elements  of  man; 

losophv  can  be  understoo<l  by  exam-    eros   -  the   drive   toward   love,  and 

thanatos,  the  drive  to  destroy, 


Joseph  Campbell 


for  either  money  or  kudos. 

Now  that  the  realm  of  serious- 
popular  culture  was  extended  to  in- 
clude almost  all  artistic  endeavor 
outside  of  "mass  culture,"  Wan  Doren 
was  faced  with  the  problem  of  jus- 
tifying somehow  all  the  interpreta- 
tions tc  which  any  of  these  serious 
works  might  fall  prey.  The  justifica- 
tion was  discovered  in  the  nature  of 
art  itself:  Any  great  work  of  art  is 
infinite  —  there  is  an  unlimited^ium- 
ber  of  things  which  can  be  seen 
in  it.  The  sophisticated  mc^.n  is  al 
ways    humble    in    knowing    what    he 


middle   kind   of   reader   reaction—    said    that    college   students   are    lack 


enough  to  cause  circulation,  but  not 
enough  to  worry  peopte.*'  Here,  the 
package  is  bright  and  the  contents 
dull  and  hard  to  read  for  very  long, 
lie  went  on  to  suggest  that  there 
might  exist  still  a  third  classification 
of  popular  culture  whi<-h  lies  be- 
tween the  kitch  and  the  best.  This 
is  aimed  at  a  limited  objective  und 
consequently  does  a  limitid  job. 
In  this  kind  there  is  no  pretense, 
\\nn  Doren  warned,  that  the  art  is 
an  attempt  on  a  .seriou>  level  and 
this  is  actually  the  featun-  which 
distinguishes   it    from   the  trash.  This 


ing  in  fire  and  are  overly  security 
conscious.  I  don't  think  that  the 
students  are  to  blame,  because  they 
are  never  original  in  their  fire  and 
passion  Th»\v  are  always  imitating 
Co  ht  hi  lied   on    rmje    E((jht 


ining  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Hindu 
version  of  creation.  The  biblical 
deity  creates  man  after  his  own 
image:  in  the  Hindu  writiogs  the 
divine  spirit,  seeing  that  he  is  alone, 
splits  himself  into  two  beings,  one 
male  and  one  female,  and  from  the 


Among  the  Eastern  religions. 
Campbell  distinguishes  between  the 
method  of  attaining  unity  in  the  reli- 
gious forms  of  China  and  India.  The 
Buddhist  .seeks  harmony  vvi^h  the 
universe,  and  elimination  of  the  ego 
through  a  stilling  of  the  mind,  which 
is  compared  to  a  brook,  in  which  ini- 
Covtiuued    o»    PiKje    Four 
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uiMingu.sncs  n  ...n.  u.. A   truc   understanding  and   stib.sequent  solution  of  the  problem   of  reason   and   revelation 

middleclassof  art  is  not  only  accept-  cannot  be  obtained  in  one  evening.  It  is  a  problem  which  requires  a  detailed  familiarity  with 
able  hut  also  necessary,  for  it  is  a  vast  amount  of  material  only  too  imperfectly  known  to  us,  and  even  then  not  considered  suf- 
from  this  pool  of  art  that  mankind  f.eiently  important  bv  many  of  us.  Prof.  E.  Fackenheim  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  who  spoke 
draws  its  diversion.  Having  recourse    ^^^  Reason  and  KeveiationrCan  the  Thinker  Believe?  at  a  Hillel  sponsored  lecture,  is  well  aware 

of  the  importance  of  textual  studies  and  at  an  i  formal  pre-lecture  meeting  emphasized  the  ne- 

cessitv    for   a    careful   studv    of 


to  these  things  —  such  as  melodrama, 
the  work  of  Norman  Rockwell,  and 
Westerns  —  is  important,  for  though 
their  effect  and  influence  can  be 
only  temporary,  entertainment  is  in 
reality  the  only  goal  of  this  middle 
range. 

Stemming  from  this  talk  about  pop- 
ular culture  and  about  art  in  gen- 
eral, came  a  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tion betv^een  art  and  psychoanalysis. 
Van  Doren  pointed  out  that  simply 
because  some  modern  playwrights 
have  begun  to  consciously  base  their 
plots  upon  certain  great  psychoanaly- 
tical motives  such  as  the  Oedipal 
situation,  this  does  not  imply  that 
either  the  playwrights  or  Sigmund 
P>eud  invented  the  Oedipus  Complex. 


texts  and  sources,  both  for  their 
own  sake,  and  in  order  to  judge 
what  part  of  past  wisdom  can 
be  applied  to  the  problems  of  to- 
day. 


wild    fantasies    or    trivial    assertions,    dren.   but   rather   stores   for   "sophis- 
but  rather  an  affirmative  answer  giv-    ticated    children,*'    for    such    is    Man 

in  this  respect.  God  and  his  relation- 


Dr.  Fackenheim  was  very  success- 
ful in  presenting  hi>  views  on  the 
complex  subject  within  the  limited 
lime  allotted.  He  began  by  pointing 
out  that  faith  and  reason  are  often 
considered  as  being  diametrically  op-  it"<^*  ^^<^*  must  give 
po.sed.  Turtulian  said  that  all  phil-  context  even  no 
osophers  will  gt)  to  Hell,  because 
they  try  to  arrive  at  their  own  con- 
clusions without  the  aid  of  God. 
wliile  the  lecturer  ascribed  to  Aver- 
roes  the  statement  that  Moses,  Jesus 


en  by  way  of  personal  committment 
to  ultimate  questions  which  reason 
ca  nstate.  but  not  answer.  To  an 
observer  not  involved  in  this  world, 
the  ultimate  questions  can  be  left 
open,  but  to  man,  who  lives  in  this 
world,  these  questions  become  exist- 
ential questions  which  calinot  be  left 
unanswered.    Man's   existance    passes 


ship  to  Man  is  expres.sed  in  symbolic 
terms,    becau.se    Man    can    only    con- 
ceive of  it  in  these*  terms. 
In  answer  to  tho.se  who  claim  that 


God   serves  Man  as  a   father  image, 
rendered    necessai*y    because    of    an 
an  answer;  in  this    improper     relation     with     a     human 
answer    i:s    a    type    father.    Dr.    Fackenheim    turned    the 


of   answer. 

God    Not    Anti-Evidence 

The    question    of    religion 


Sophocles'  Oedipus  is  a  statement  in 

literary  terms  while  Freud  chooses  a^fj  Mohammed  were  the  three  great 
to  talk  about  the  .same  problem  in  swindlers  of  mankind.  Yet  the  Mid- 
analytical  terms.  The  assumption  that  ^^^  Ages  managed  to  synthesize  the 
Sophocles  didn't  know  what  univer-  |^,q  \^y  believing  that  the  truths 
sal  human  emotion  he  had  hold  of  ^f  reason  and  of  revelation  are  both 
Beside  this  .sophisticated  approach,    would   be  a  risky  one  to   make.  The  fj^m  God.  and  reinforce  each  other 


John  Van  Doren 

ck>es  know  about  a  great  work  of 
art.  He  realizes  that  he  can  never 
see  or  know  all  there  1$  In  any  art." 


though     there    is    certainlv    and    per-  Oedipus  Sophocles  deals   with   is  ev- 

haps'this  is  the  more  usual,  a  naive  ery  bit  as  great  as  Freud's  because 

kind  of  approach  to  art  -  this  can  only    in    the    greatest    works    of    art 

be    thought    of    as    bordering    upon  is    the    idea    and    the    form    indistin- 

unknowing     and     on     superficiality,  guishably   connected.   But,   inasmuch 

Van  Doren  claimed  that  the  ^wisest  as  art   is,   after   all.   the   creation   of 

judge   is  always   interested   in   what  the  reality  as  opposed  to  the  poten- 

This  tiality."  Freud  is  also  responsible  for 


However,  since  the  breakdown  of 
the  medieval  world,  its  solution  is 
no  longer  acceptable  and  Man  is 
again  faced  with  the  problem  of  this 
relationship. 

Faith   Defined 

Man    todav    does   not   know   every- 


is  such 
an  ultimate  question  and  must  be  an- 
swered. Man,  recognizing  his  own 
finiteness  and  limitations,  and  the 
paradoxical  and  assured  nature  of 
such  problems  as  sin,  death,  love 
and  history,  arrives  at  a  choice  be- 
tween affirming  the  tragic  assurdity 
of  being  or  accepting  the  existance 
of  God.  God  is  defined  by  Dr.  Facken- 
heim as  that  reality  beyond— but  not 


tables    and    suggested     that    maybe 

the   opposite   is   more   valid.    Man    is 

basically  a  God  seeking  animal,  and 

spoils    his    relation    with    his    human 

father,   because   his   father   becomes 

his    God    image,    as    he    mistakenly 

loohs   for   God   in   his  father. 

With  the  acceptance  of  God,  the 
ultimate  and  all  other  questions  be- 
come meaningful,  but  their  mean- 
ing is  not  revealed  to  Man.  In  fact 
the    lecturer  believes  that   it   is   bet- 


against— evidence,  and  affirmed  by  ter  in  some  cases  that  the  meaning 
personal  committment,  by  virtue  of  is  not  releaved.  For  example,  a  man 
whom  all  questions  of  existance  are  of  deep  religious  faith  can  ^'atcept** 
ultimately  meaningful  and  all  con-  the  scandal  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
tradictions  reconciled.  Despite  his  six  million  JewMf  as  a  part  of  the 
reality,  all  we  can  say  about  God  divine  plan,  but  any  meaning  or  ex- 
must   be   expressed  in  symbolic  Ian-  pianation   of   this   catastrophy  is  in- 


the    most   simple    find    in    art.    Ama    n«.t..T.    ^     -  ♦!,:„«  oKr^nt  himcoif  nr  his:  nnivprsp 

is  so  because  there  are   necessarily  a  work  of  art.  one  whose  .d.om  d.f-     J';;^  «bout^h'";^^Jf  question    as    to 

tm>   Vevels  of  'i^implicrty":   the  sim-  ^''^Jj''^}^^^.^;^    was^m'ade    that    whether'that  area  beyond  his  knowl-  guage.  formulated   from   within   our  iolerable.  for  no  cause  or  end  jus. 

pl.cay  of  the  na.ve  and  the  s..ph-  The     ^"f  ff/^\'**"  . '^f '    ^'^^en  ap-    edge    should    be    left    open    in    the  situation.  The   Jewish  tradition   was  ufies    the    spilling    of    any    innocent 

city  of  the  wise:  It  is  the  w.se  man  P-7<J«»"^  f "' '^^^^^^^                            hope  of  future  explanation,  or  rather  well    aware    of    this    limitation,   and  blood.  Hi*ory  does  present  the  p^ 

who  is  able  to  recognize  this  dual-  phed  to  art.  m'S^t  have  ,^™y*'"f;    "°P/   meaningful  now  by  a  religious  hence  often  in  the  Talmud  and  Mid-  sibility  of  progress,  but  one  should 

ity  and  who  is  willing  to  accept  the  Van^^'-^Virfom  destroys  imSe  ^                                to  thllectu4  is  rash  God   is  presented  in  terms  of  beware  of  the  idea  that  progress  « 

;t:    m:"idr"f  .•  :irtu.Tnd  -SK  :i  or  Sty  dSc..  L  not  .n«w.edge.  opinioa.  superstition.  (  stories,  aot  stories  for  ordina^  chi^  Continue,  on  .Pa,e  E„«. .,, 


Paae  Four 


THE  JTTSTICE 


anarch  3,  I?*58 


Pleasing  Humllify,  Informal! 


I 


Hi  -  Charlie 


Presenfafi^n 


r,,r  ..nthnr  of  ll.c   folUnrU.,   rcricr  is  Car.,,  .«;.•<.,.•,  <,    .,„.lcut    at    W,rn,r,l    l.uvcr.Uy.      Uc    .rr,,cs-    ^ramn 
CUt.csm    l„r   the   IIAXVAUh  CltlMSOS   on.i   the   MOSTRKM.   (.MZ/.TTK.  ,  •    ,      ,,         „:    rU-.rli,. 

Frobablv  the  hcs,  ..f  manv  ,ood  things  about  A  MillWm  '^^  «"-  -'^'^j/^^.^.^V^h,' J /^^^ 
Associalion  presented  at  the  Shell  the  other  weekend,  was  Us  h»m>htv  An  fool  u  ho  r^gsnlcd 
carefully  his  program  could  see  that  a  lot  of  people  had  had  ihe.r  ^a^^^  '"  ^e  h  m .  ^^^^^J^_ 
such  college  shows  a  lot  of  hands  get  to  shaking  each  other  warmly.,  and  the  ^^^  .^  ^^^^/^^'^ 
tu-us  and  formal  vehicle  for  the  performers"  pride.  Not  so  th.s  show^  n  fact  A  ..I  on  1«  One 
suggested  by  a  Mark  Twam  short  ^io^^■^^^■as_dvUghxhx\^  «""°^^ 

every   respect   was   an   immense    d~~  „t,.,ervin«  with  a  tlrt.ll  and  dis- 

ccrninn    vyi'    .'<nd    thiroby    achieving 

somt-thinK    wry   special.   Bui    wc  are 

not   all   .S.   J.    IVri-lmans;   and   If   the 

RoM-nbliim-Krasor     book     wa.sn't     es- 

IK'cially   invijioratinK.  it   was  service- 

able     indeed.     The    inclu>ii)n    of    the 

•Tanganyika    Tango"— a    truly    rous- 

int'    number   M    th<'   end   of    Act    I — ■ 
conceniraieo.   r<»r  me   ui*i.m   I'aji.  me     '"?-    nitiii*^^!    ■»».    .    ^  ...^iv     ..^ 

music-    and    Ivrics    and    comedv    wore    tended,  one  felt,  to  take  the  peifornr  f^.^mers    in    A    Million    To    One,    and 

top-rate    si ufT  -clever,    ollen    funnv,    ers    out    of    eharacicr.    both    so<iany  ^^^^^    only    one    exee|>tion--the    Bank 

and  historically.   But  this,  and  a   few  ^^^^^    ^^^^  when  you  come  ri«4hl  down 

other    ineonsb^ttncies    that     left    the  ^^    ^^     ^|^^    p^j.|    ^^.,^    ^    pretty    lousy 
Ntoiyline  on   the  indelicate  i^ide,   are 


Piece  by  Stravinsky 
hows  Total  Gilels 

'  Emil  Gilols,  pianist.,  appeared  last  Wednesday  at  Symphony 
Hall.  The  program:  Scarlatti:  Sonatas  Nos.  422  m  D  ^^or^^^^ 
n^  B  minor.  256  in  C  Sharp  minor,  395  m  A  n.ajor:  Beetho^en. 
Sonata  in  F  minor.  Op.  57  (Appassionata):  Debtissy:  Images. 
Series  No.   1,  and   Stravinsky's   -Petrouchka.  ' 

Emil  Gilels  is  a  stunning  pianist.  He  is  sure,  decisive,  and 
at    all    times    in    control    of   his 


instrument.  He  sits  stiff  and  un- 


But   if  one  can  bring   oneself   \j  e\- 


Success. 

In  a  production  of  this  sort 
ihe  book  and  its  revrlalions  don't 
matur  niiuh.  The  music  and  lyrics 
and  comedy  are  clearly  the  thinjis 
to  exph)it:  and  it  ^^a.s  on  them  that 
Alan  Feinstein.  the  director,  happily 
concentrated.  For  the  most  part,  the 


sometimes   witty. 
Fast    Paced   Show 


NM-re  downrij^ht  witty.  They  certain- 
ly  were  one  of  the  show's  major 
successes.  Best  of  the  bunch-- and 
the  bouncy  music  (»f  the  aforemen- 
tioned music  men  obviously  helped  — 
were  "What  a  Break,"  'Be  a  Better 
Bettor,"  and  "Say  Something." 
Spirited   Performances 

There    were    l<»ts   and    lots    of    per- 


f  It's  always  hard  to  know  \\liat  to 
tut  trom  a  musical  comed> .  But  in 
A  Million  To  One  therr  was  .scarcely 
anythinji,  if  that,  that  would  best 
have  been  cast  a>ide.  Its  pace,  de- 
5;pite  some  lon;:ish  })auscs  betNNcen 
scenes  in  .^ct  I,  was  uniformly  dash- 
\nn:  and  only  once  did  it  sag.  when 
hapless  Henry  Adams  inexplicably 
jjave  away  a  million  pound  note  to  a 
nervous  Bank  of  England  represento- 
tivc. 

Book    Serviceable 

The  l>ook,  by  Bob  R4)senblum  and 
Alan  Fra.ser.  servcnl  well  other  and 
more  important  aspects  of  the  show. 
Much  of  the  dialo^iue  wa.sn't  memo- 
rable, but  in  what  musical  comedy 
js    it.'    S.    J.    I'erelman    might    have 


one-  they  went  throu;:h  tlie  eve- 
ning NNith  a  spirit  that  made  unim- 
portant the  handicap  of  inexperience. 

mus.c,  bv   Mr.  Uosenblum  and     H'^  hard   to   say    vsho   came   off   best: 

some  had  a  head  start.  Particularly 
cngagmg  were  Lady  Pubbleshed. 
played  by  Judy  Milan,  and  her  rival 
Uidy  Pi'rcy,  portrayed  by  Lois  Zet- 
U»r— both,  apparently,  natural  come- 
diennes,   and    both,    delinitely,    v<*ry 


eusc    his    musical    anachronism    one 

bending  on  the  bench  with  his  nnds    a    sensitive,   articulate    insight 

legs    straight    c»ut    in    front    of    him,  into   Scarlatti   that   is   hard   to   come 

puppet -like.  by. 

t       1     -4  Tn    i]i«»   Dfbussv   Images,   Gilils  be- 

The   Appa<sionata   Sonata   lends   it-        In    tin     »'</>"^  >    "      -_        for-ets 

,n.-rso=l  in  his  vi.tuosit.v  that  he  can-  n.pulatos    P'-d«'-P"'"t«     never   ba"''"^ 

not    u'o    bevond    It.     ThouKh    pfeci.se.  never  abuses   I^^^'^^^'^T"/^^^:,^^^^^^ 

Cilel-;    expres-sion    is    often    superfi-  or  crushes  '""    ""^'^.ji'^^^i^^-'i  i;; 

eial.  if  the  music  shines,  it  does  not  a  great,  '"'".^''f  .^^f  ,he  eentVe^^^ 

voices    .seem    to    irritate    each    other  which    few     besides    Gieseking    nave 


minor    cpiibbles. 
Mature    Show    Music 

The 
Michael  Cohen,  was  very  mature 
shou -music— not  too  hard  to  sing, 
yet  generally  tuneful  and  intrrest- 
ing.  Probably  few  numbers  will  be 
remembered  for  too  long;  but.  then, 
the    compo.sers*    aim,    surely,    wasn't 


They  come  upon  each  other  awk 
wardlv,  hold  angry  conversation, 
and  never  achieve  the  completeness 
of  what  ought  to  be  disparate  but 
contiguous  moods  within  one  person 


found   in  this  French  Impressionist. 

It  is  not  until  'Petrouchka'*  that 
the  listener  realizes  that,  until  now, 
he  has  had  only  a  hint  of  the  total 


to  offer  candidates  for  the  Top  Forty 
list.  The  music  fitted  in  an  integrated 
show,  which  is  what  show  songs,  by 
all  odds,  are  supposed  to  do.  Best 
music,  for  our  money,  came  in  **Don*t 
Ix>ok  Now,"  the  'Stock  Market  BaV 
W  r  and  "You  Have  a  Lot  to  Learn.' 


funny. 

Zonis  As  Adams 

In  the  role  of  hero  Henry  Adam<? 
was  Stuart  Zonis,  who  undertook  to 
play  the  part  of  a  handsome  young 
tellow.  confused  and  misunderstood 
and  nna41y  won  by  the  heroine.  It 
vas  a  tall  order  and  he  stood  up 
well.  Pretty  nearly  ever>one  else  in 
the  place  was  having  fun,  and  he 
wasn't  in   on   it.   As-  Julia,   his  sweet- 


The  enunciation  of  .songs  by  pretty 
v^ell  everyone  on  stage  was  excellent; 
and   this  was  a   fortunate  tiling,  be- 
7ooused   moreon   the   absurdities  of    cause    the    lyrics     by    John    Ha.skell,  r-nrdnn    wa<:    charming 

Edwardian   England    as   a    source    of    Linda  Ashton  and  Judy  Milan -were    ''^'f^'''''''^^^^^^^^ 
humor:   he   milked   well   the   possibil-    very,  very  fine.  Song  lyncs  are  often    mdeed:   prettj   and  m  ijood  voice.  A 
ities    of    Victorian     Kngland     in     his    corny,    go^nlness     knows,    yet    these    hne    pair, 
script   for  Around  the   World    In   »0  never    grew    veary    and    oftentimes 


Joseph    Campbell 


Ing 


Coutr.mcil    (row    Poor    Three  ^ji^.j^jtv.  East  sphts  from  we.st  in  the 

. ..  i;.       Through    -illumination,"    the  *  ;  ^    u-  * 

achievement  of  a  steady,  clear  pic-  conception  of  the  nature  of  th.s  unit- 
lure  of  the  universe,  the  ego  is  sur-  ing  process,  and  in  each  of  thes** 
rendered  and  the  true  substance  of  uiour>s  wc  find  divisions  of  thought 
the  world  is  revealed  to  man.  This 
implies  the  knowledge  of  the  oneness 
of  self  and  universe;  therefore  fear 
^nd  searching  cease  and  the  individ- 
ual is  caught  at  the  midpoint  of  eros 


For  the  others,  there  must  be  gen- 
eral praise,  too.  Among  standouts, 
as  they  say.  were  Alan  Siegel  and 
Ira  Kleinman.  both  fine  comics:  Ken- 
neth Kaiserman,  Marcia  Levciithal. 
Howard  Shuman.  J(K'1  Nissclson,  Arie 

be  eliminated  in  order  to  unite  aith    Kopeiman.  R«-»^^" J^"'""";"-  ''^ 

l^venson,   Genese   Gold,  Julian    Bur- 


well,  ami  Don  Kowet.  Good  work,  all. 
Chuck  Israels  directed^  the  orches- 
tra,  which   played   steadily   and   \^ith 
enthusiasm.  Barbara  Miller's  settings 
with    a    small    stajie    and 


and  thanatos. 

The    (liinese    concept    of    unity    is 
based   al>o  on   polos   in   opposition   to 
each  other,  and  yi«t  insipar.tble.  It  is 
in  the  motion  of  these  two  elements 
(Yin    and     Van)     that     the    secret     oi 
universal  harmony  lies.  This  concein 
accei>ts    tlu'    ine\itable   duality    of   all 
things,  and   seeks   unity   with   the  di- 
vine   through   "spontaneous   arising," 
in  whicli  tlu'  c^o,  that  is  always  pull- 
ing   in    oiu-    direction    or    anotlur.    is 
eliminated,    allowing    the    person    to 
experience    the    const:\nt    swing    and 
interplay   between   the   two  interlock 
ing  poles. 

Turning   to   the   Western    religions, 
Campbell     related     the     story     frt)m 
Plato's    dialogue     with     Alcibides    on 
love,    in    which    the    gods   arc   fright- 
ened of  man  who  was  a  huge,  double 
being,   and   so   they   split   him  apart. 
Immediately     the     new     lH*ings     em- 
braced. The  gods  then  placed  the  two 
humans    at    a    great    distance    from 
each    other.   The    humans   responded 
by    searching    for   their    lost    fellow- 
men.    Along    the    way    they    accom- 
plished a  lot  of  work.  Again  the  com- 
parison is  to  be  drawn  to  Freud,  who 
states    that    libidinal    energy    is    the 
single  energy  at  the  ba.se  of  all  hu- 
man activity.  In  the  Greek  philosophy 
of  religion,  man  lo.ses  his  ego  in  devo- 
tion to  humanity,  tUe  love  of  wisdom, 
and  the  dignity  of  human  accomplish- 
ment. Humanity  is  seen  as  defiant  to 
the   gods.    In   contrast   is  the   Jobian 
religion  in  which  man  submits  to  the 
will  of  the  omnipotent  dc4^\ 

The  system  of  religion  that  Camp- 
bell defined  is  one  where  the  nature 
of  religious  experience  is  common  to 
Ail  religions.  In  all  cases  the  eso  must 


regarding     how    one    eliminates    the    contended    with    a    small    stage 

...         .,   .♦  ^     vv<»re   certainlv  adequate.  Conten<ling 

ego    and    attains    divinity.    Kclerring    ^^^"^^     .J"  ,,     .t,,.,^    ,voc    lea 

t<K>     With    the    sinaH    stage    w'as    i.ea- 

to  an  F^'tstern  parable,  for  compari-  ^^^^^  Fried  land,  chortK)grapher, 
.sun.  Campbell  told  of  the  man,  cir-  ^^hose  Act  I  ballet  was  energetic, 
cling  a  mountain  and  seein'^  many  even  sprightly,  i^  ""<  terribly  nece.s- 
ascendinc  paths.  Choosing  one  arbi-  sary.  Contumes  by  Jay  Jasper  were 
trariU.  he  climbed  to  the  summit  of  pretty  lavish,  and,  one  supposes, 
the  mountain,  and  looking  down,  reasonably  authentic.  The  entire  pro- 
found   that    the    paths    that    were    so  dueti(m    was    under    the    supervision 

far  apart  at  the  b<»ttom  all  led  to  the     of   Jay    Kobrin.  ^      .      c     *. 

.  ,  .       ,  — Gavin   Scott 

peak  where  he  now   stands. 

Transcedental  Revolt 
Depicted  in  Anthology 

rcrry   M.Ucr.  cl.  THE  AMEIUCAK   TRANSCESnESTALlSTS,  D.ubU-      l|l|^|||ii||j|||| 

In  a  period  when  so  much  is  being  produced  in  American 
historical  study  when  the  number  of  ^collections'  is  legion,  and 
so  little  is  of  quality,  one  is  easily  tempted  to  quickly  dismiss  the 
anthology  as  a  necessarily  superficial  and  worthless  form.  In 
addition,^  prolific  historians  like  Commager,  Handlin,  and  Schle- 
singer  have  succeeded  in  tainting  all  other  prolific  students  of 
Americana  with  the  same  aura 


ali'ty     However,   the   saund    is   strong    Gilels.  The  orchestral  work,  arranged 
and   filling.  for    piano,    is,    in    the    hands    of    this 

In  the  slow  movement,  he  talk.s  to  master,  a  piece  of  .sudden  beauty; 
the  piano  alone.  Understanding  of  Gilels  i.s  God-like  at  the  piano.  Scar- 
the  daik,  rich  harmony  lies  between  latti,  Beethoven.  LX^bussy,  have  been 
himself  and  the  instrument;  he  does  as  bottomless  pools  —  dark  and  un- 
not  care  to  sing  it  out.  He  plays  clarified.  Thaugh  skillfully  perform 
with  restraint,  and  thrnigh  he  can  cd,  they  have  left  us  waging.  Now 
never  be  accused  of  heavy  handed-  as  he  plays  the  dance,  the  sun 
ness,  the  listener  ie<^ls  that  he  shines  in  on  a  spirit  which  does 
doesn't  quite  probt^  for  the  richest  know  how  to  sing.  K  is  as  if  the 
possible   sound.  sound    ot    a    hundred    bells   fills    the 

His  Scarlettis  is  deft  and  exqui.sate,  hall;  the  audience  attends,  the  pia 
plaved  with  cut-glass  precision  and  nist  is  relentless.  No  nuance  eludes 
haJnting  lovliness.  Perhaps  there  is  him;  he  is  resonant,  milRant,  ee- 
more  rubato,  give  and  take  of  tempo,  static.  The  audience  sUmps  and 
lone  quality,  and  phrasing  than  any  whistles.  He  plays  no  encores, 
right-minded  Barocjuian  purist  would  strides  swifUy  off  the  stage.  He  I5 
permit.  Mr.  Gilels  tf>ok  liberties  with  an  exciting  musician, 
the    Sevei^eenth     Centuiy    essence.  ^Carolyn  Bitterbaitm 

Sargon  Among  Soloists 
With  Civic  Symphony 

Simon  Sargon,  pianist,  Flonca  pa^,]\^rjK'rtcas«ky,  the  orchestra  failed 

Remetier     violinist,    and    Mary  to  ovi'^rcome  the  major  problems  of 

Fraley    Johnson,   cellist,    joined  imon^tioai^ One  was  never  quHe  su^^ 

riciicy    u  ,  u     ♦  whether  the  music  was  in  the  major 

the  Civic  Symphony   Orchestra  ^^   minor    mode,   or    at    times    even 

of  Boston  in  a  performance  of  polytonal. 
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Channing.  The  testaments  and  the 
documents,  the  poems  and  the  ser- 
mons together  weave  a  fabric  of 
passionate  rebellion  against  the  in- 
vasion of  the  individual  by  a  coarse 
and  crude  culture,  a  landscape  of 
affirmation. 

Earlier  Anthology 

Drawn  from  Miller's  earlier  an- 
thology, The  Transcendentallsts,  the 
recent  volume  accurately  conveys  the 

^^ _    ^  temper  of  the  American  mid-century. 

romrntic  movement  of  G^oethe,  Car-  The  crisis  of  the  human  soul  as  it 
Ivle.  Coleridge  comes  into  focus  as  was  confronted  in  -'the  Golden  Day 
you  read  *  the  work  of  the  classical  is  the  same  challenge  we  face  in  our 
representatives  of  the  renaissance,  age;  it  is  entirely  possible  that  th^ 
like  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  or  the  values  reconstituted  then  may  have 
less  famous  Orestes  Brownson  or  relevence  today. 
Margaret  Fuller   ©r    William   Ellery  —  M-P. 


of  mediocrity  and  glibness  that 
of  late  characterizes  them. 
While  Professor  Perr\  Miller  of  Har- 
vard University  is  a  productive  work- 
er, his  labors  are  all  of  a  high  ex- 
cellence and  his  recent  collection 
of  the  prose  and  poetr>  of  the  Ameri- 
can Transcendentalist  period  is  a 
volume  outstanding  in  "the  age  of 
the  anthology.** 
Romantic  Movement 
The   American  counterpart   of   the 


Both  Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  Reme- 
tier had  similar  dilTiculties  during 
the  course  of  the  evening.  Their  en- 
trances were  veak  and  unsure,  and 
the  forte  passages  were  accompan- 
ied by  loud  scrapings  of  horse  hair 
on  catgut.  In  the  slow  movement, 
however.  Miss  Johnson  came  to  the 
foreground  with  a  warm,  rich  and 
most   welcome  tone. 

Sargon    Performs   Well  , 

Sargon   alone   was  able   to   turn   in 
a   performance   that  'while  not  spec- 
tacular;   was   always   musicianly.    His 
entrances  were  always  clean  and  na- 
tural,   his    phrasing    always    tasteful. 
A  long  proven  soloist  and  composer, 
Sargon  displayed  yet  another  facet  of 
his    musicianship    —    awareness    of 
others  in  ensemble  playing.  He  was 
careful    to    adjust    his    tone    to    the 
other  soloists   as  well  as  to   the   or- 
chestra. This  great  concern  of  instru- 
mental balance  on  Sargon's  part  pro- 
duced a  rather  timid  and  restrained 
piano     part,     alnM>st     Mozartian     in 
character.    One    felt,    however,    that 
this  "shy*^  approach  was  not  due  to 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  music, 
but  due  to  a  musically  sound  attempt 


Simon  S*r9on,  '5t 

Beethoven's  ^^Triple  Concerto'* 
Sargon's  playing,  the  combined 
opus  56  at  Jordan  Hall  last  Thursday 
night.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
.Sargon's  playing,  the  combined 
forces  produced  a  rather  shabby  mu- 
sical offering.  ^^  preserve  the  proper  relaUonships 

The  Civic  Symphony,  by  no  means  between  solo  intruroents. 
a  good  orchestra,  is  a  potpourri  of  j^  addition  to  the  Beethoven  work, 
professional  and  aniateur  musicians.  ^^  orchestra  performed  Benjamin's 
Their  performance,  therefore,  is  cXverture  to  an  Italian  Comedy  and 
marked  by  sharp  contrasts.  WhUe  Shostakovich's  Flrtt.  Symphony. 
managing  to  get  through  the  Bee-  Neither  work  received  a  very  distin- 
thoven  work  with  rhythmic  precision,   guished  performance. 

with    due   cr^ft   to   the    conducior  '  '  •-Michael  Cehen 
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Suzuki:  Zeit Buddhist  Scliolar  Chasidic Rabbi  Psychologist 
Will  Deliver  Helmsley  Lecture  To  Be  Hillel  Weekend  Guest 


Daisetz  T  Suzuki.  Professor  Emeritus  at  Otani  University; 
Professor  at  Colun.bia  Ui.iversity.  and  '^one  of  the  greatest  living 
experts"  in  Zen  Buddhism,  will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
second  Helmsley  lecture  on  March  5,  in  Slosberg.  Suzuki  will 
speak  on  the  Nature  ,r   the  Zeii  Experience. 

Suzuki  has  just  finished  a  six  year  appointment  ar>  lecturer 
at    Columbia    and    has    written 

numerous  books,  both  in  Jap-  lion,  three  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
erese  and  En-lish,  on  Zen  lion  years)  have  passed,  we  will  all 
BuiMhi-m,  and  Buddhism  generally,      undoubtedly  become  Buddhists. 

Z«ii.   which   emer«e.s   directly   from        jy^    Abraham  11.  M     . 

Buddhism,   is    mystical— dedicated    to    ^^   Psychology,   will    be    chai 
the    attamment    of    ^'enii^ihtenment*    ^^^^  evening 


low.  Professor 
rman    of 


in  thii>  life,  rather  than  through  a 
series  of  reincarnations.  It  stand, 
out  from  other  Hu  Hiist  s€»cts  be 
cause  ot  its  comparative  simplicity 
and  riiior.  Zen  seems  to  have  started 
Willi  a  Olh  century  Budcihist  sa^e 
naiiud  liodhidharma,  who,  according; 
to    loi;en<l,    spent    nine    years    in    si 


Team  Does  Pooriy 
At  Boston  Debate 

,„         .        .      .  The  Brandeis  debaters   fine  season 

lent    meUilalivin    iacuig    a    wall,    and    record  was  mared  by  a  poor  .showin;^ 


subMsiuently  taught  tha  one  is  ah. 
to  transmit  without  wore*  and  l»y 
this  method,  to  be  able  tr  see  more 
cleiiily  into  ones  own  soul.  Latci 
Zen  masters  developed  the  philoso- 
phy luiiher  to  include  emphasis  on 
intu       n.  as  opposed  to  philosophical 


at  the  Boston  University  National 
Invitational  Tournament  held  last 
Friday  and  Saturday.  The  first  string- 
ers. William  Vogel  '59  and  Albert 
Zabin.  '59  compiled  a  dismal  two 
and  four  record,  and  Kobert  Stein 
'60   and   Harvey  Pressman   'SS    failed 


All  aspects  of  the  Hillel  program  will  be  included  in  the  events  scheduled  within  the  next  two 
weeks  Ltrgth J  Friday.  Zalman  Schecter.  Chasidic  Rabbi  and  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
rent  of  Judaic  Studies  at  tL  University  of  Manitoba  will  spend  a  weekend  with  Brande.s  Stu- 
dents  Hillel  is  also  sponsoring  a  Purim  Celebration  on  Wednesday  -!.-"f.  -i^.f^/f;^  ^  ^1 
bagels  and  lox  brunches  on  Sunday  morning.  Next  week  an  evening  of  Yiddish  Culture  will  b^^ 
prLnted.  wiih  Mr.  Irving  Howe,  associate  professor  of  English,  and  the  F.bich  Jewish  Inter- 
pretive  Dancers.  rp^^    Malevh    Malkth    will    feature    PurIm  Celebration 

The  week-end  program  with  chasidic  singing  and  dancing,  tra-  On  Wednesday,  a  Megillah  reading 
Rabbi  Schecter,  who  holds  a 
MA.  degree  in  Psycology  and  is 
Hillel  Director,  will  open  with  a  meet- 
ing at  3:30,  Friday,  in  Berlin  Chapel. 
At  4.30  Rabbi  Schecter  will  speak  on 
•*Whither  the  Jewish  Intellectuar*  at 
the  Friday  evening  service. 

'The  Jewish  Intellectual" 

Following  the  service,  Rabbi  Schec- 
ter and  those  students  who  sign  up 
beforehand  will  hold  an  Chasidic 
TIsch,  or  table,  for  the  Sabbath  Eve 
meal.  After  the  Tisch,  "Reb  Zalman" 
will  preside  over  an  Chasidic  Oneg 
Shobbat.  The  "Joy  of  the  Sabbath" 
will  be  celebrated  with  singing,  lanc- 
ing and  discussion. 


ditional  violin  playing    ,and  "mystic-  will  begin  Purim  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the 

al  tales"  of  the  Chasidic  masters  Berlin  Chapel.  Those  attending  will 

Students  interested  in  receiving  in-  receive  free  gragahs  to  have  ^"  ^^^^ 

vitations    to    the    afternoon    seminar  ive  part  in  the  reading  of  the  story 

and  Sabbath  day  meals  can  contact  ©^  Esther. 

Lenny  Mendelsohn,  weekend  chair-  A  Purim  celebration  in  the  Ira- 
man  through  the  mail  room  of  Ber-  ditional  spirit  of  nonsense  and  sat- 
lin  bhapel.  The  remainder  of  the  ire"  will  be  held  in  the  Student 
weekend  program  is  open  to  all.  Union  Club  Lounge  Wednesday  at 
Rabbi  Schecter  led  a  Chasidic  Shab-  7:00.  The  party  includes  traditional 
bis  at  Brandeis  two  years  ago.  singing,     dancing     and     impromptu 

^   .«r,  w   ^  1      ^v  skits.    Holiday    refreshments   will   be 

The   weekend   with  "Reb   Zalman' 


i.s  the  first  in  a  series  of  Hillel  ^'Living 
Judaism"  programs.  These  are  de- 
signed to  enable  small  groups  of  in- 
terested students  to  spend  two  or 
three  days  m  close  contact  with  out 


served. 

Sunday    Brunches 

A  series  of  Sunday  brunches  and 
discussions,  to  be  held  in  the  Student 
Union   at  10:30  a.m.,  will  begin  this 


The  Saturday  program   will   begin    I" ^^ing*"  personalities     who      have    week.    The    lecture    and    discussion 

at   8:45  a.m.    with   a   Dvaikus,   which  .     .        \  ,    ^^^.,4: — „    ^r    _.„•_„    ...:n    ^ — ^4^^   ..»./Mir»ri    tn^   tnnir 

can  be  translated  as  a  "nature  walk," 


metlitation,    and    the    importance    ol  to  .show  in  extemporaneous  speaking. 
anhM.t;in^  the  logical  ^-^     'ties  ol  the        r^^^.^^        ^^^  ^^^.^^^y  ^^.^^^^^  ^     j 

miod.  The   famous   question.      Before  ,,„        ,      ^   .^   ,  ,      , 

/  *i        .  ,.A   .,/x....  mr^iUar    ^ithat      Rcsolvcd  that  requirement  of  mem- 
youi    father   and  your  moiiier,  wnai  '^ 

in  your  original   aspect?"  is  the  ker  bership  in   a  labor  organization  as  a 

ne!    of    7en,    and,    accordin      to    Zen  condition   of  employment   .should   be 

doctrine    either  you  see   the   answer  me^^al."   the   duo   won    one   and   lost 

or  you  dcm't;  in  any  case,  there  is  no  ^^,^  .^  ^^^^  affirmative  and  compiled 

point      thinking     about     it     because  4.  ^  i  • 

\         ,  ,.   1     ^  .       u^^.     Tv.^  the  same  record  as  negatives.  Zabin 

thought  will  lead  you  nowhere.  The 

answer  to  the  question  seems  to  lie  averaged  23  and  Vogel,  22  of  a  pos- 

in  the  field  described  as  "vast  empti-  sible  30  points  per  debate.  Average 

ness  — an    elimination    of   all    attach-  ranking  was  2.67  for  Vogel  and  2:33 


led  by  Rabb*  Schecter.  This  will  be 
followed  by  the  morning  .service  at 
9:30.  A  special  Thabbos  meal  is  to 
be  held   at   12:00. 

From  3  to  4  p.m  .  Rabbi  Schecter 
will  conduct  a  seminar  on  "The  Jew- 
ish Intellectual  without  Roots  in  his 
Tradition." 

At  4:30.  the  afternoon  .service  will 
be  held  in  the  Berlin  Chai>e!.  At 
5:00  the  last  Shabbos  meal  will  be 
served  for  Rabbi  Schecter  and  stu- 
dents. 

The  evening  and  Havdaleh  services 


worked  out  personal  adaptions  of  series  will  center  around  the  topic 
Jewish  tradition  to  the  problems  of  "Dating  and  Marriage."  The  fir.st 
a  modern  hfe.  The  next  such  pro-  talk  will  be  by  Rabbi  Irving  Green- 
gram  is  the  following  week,  with  vjerg,  speaking  on  "Sex  and  Love:  A 
Rabbi  Samuel  H.  Dresner  of  Spring-  Jewish  View."  Future  speakers  in- 
lield.  Rabbi  Dresner  is  one  of  the  elude  psychologists,  psychiatrists  and 
outstanding  young  Conservative  ideo-  others. 


logical  leader  and  is  a  follower  of 
Rabbi  Joshua  Heschel  in  the  attempt 
ta  link  mystical  Ch  ^'sm  with  phil- 
osophical phenomenology.  Dresner 
will  .speak  on  "Prayer  for  .Moderns" 
and  will  lead  a  .seminar  on  "Chadism 


Bagles,  lox.  and  cream  cheese  will 
be  served,  free  to  students  on  meal 
contract;  seventy  five  cents  to  oth- 
ers. 

On  Monday  evening.  March  10.  Mr. 
Irving  Howe   will   speak   on   Yiddish 


ment  to  the  concepts  ol  the  mind  to 
be  replaced  by  a  concentration  on  a 
state  ol  oneness  with  the  immediate 
instant  at  which  experience  occurs. 
This  msiant.  being  timeless,  is  eter- 
nal Thf  instant  '^innot  be  described, 
lor  the  act  of  descrivtion  requires 
int<*lUHtual  terms  that  have  no  con- 
nei(»«>»i  with  ones  experience  ol  it. 
Lay  Thcoiogan 

Dr.  Suzuki,  a  quiet  B7  year  old 
scholai.  has  devoted  his  iite  to  the 
prop.»'4ation  ol  this  doctrine.  Though 
he  IS  deeply  rospocted  by  everyone 
conne<  ted   with   the  sect,  he   is  neilh- 


for  Zabin, 

The  team  defeated  Brooklyn  Col 
lege  and  the  University  of  Massach  j- 
setts.  and  lo.st  to  Fordham  (first  in 
the  tournament).  Princeton.  St. 
Peters,  and  Penn.  State.  According 
to  Zabin,  "all  the  debates  were  ex- 
tremelv  close  and  inexperience  in 
handling  a  new  affirmative  case  ham- 
pered   the    team's    performance." 

Next  weekend  four  novices,  Joel 
Sharon  '61,  David  Cohn  '61,  Stephanie 
ei  a  nv»nk  nor  a  practicing  Zen  mas'  Limber-  61,  and  lleiinan  Sliapiro 
ter.    \U^    position    is    that    of    a    lay     .^^     ^^..„    j,^,^.,,,;^^,,.    j,,    ^.^^^.^y   eom- 

theolofjian— a  commentator.  He  .spent  ,        ,^       ,  ,  ^.   ,, 

,,        .     ..  !.«„    k,«    petition     at     the     Brooklyn     College 

some   4  line  as  a   /en   monk   when   he    ^ 

was   younger,   but    showed    a   greater    tournament. 

unoi!ho<io>t   interest    in    the    Uwr    of        j^a.st  Tuesday  the  Debate  Ckib  held 

the     teachings.     His     l>ooks,     and     his  cr^^^.      n..K«.-i 

,      ,.  ,,  ,     .         elections     for    new    ofTicers.    Robert 

deduation   to   the   written   word,   has 

also  led  him  a  littlo  astray,  as  oitbo-  Werlin    GO   succeeds   Vogel   as   piesi- 

dox  Zens  regard  this  to  be  more  or  dent,  Cohn  takes  over  the  vice  presi 

less  taboo.  dent  and  tournament  managers  job, 

Su7jki    believes   that   Zen   doctrine  stepping  in   for  Werlin    and  Shapiro 

couUl    do    much    to   soothe    Uie   rest-  ^^^^    ^.^^    Limberg    succeed    Harvey 

lessness    and    spiritual    insecurity    ol  ir««i^«  »cq 

,,     .  .    .  ^  «.  ^oi     Minnonberg  *60  and  Molly  Kaplan    58 

New    York,  and    America   in   general 

"It  will  take  a  long  time,  but  when    as   treasurer   and  secretar>'.  respect- 
enough  kalpas  (a  period  of  four  bil-    ively. 


Malavh    Malkeh,   a 

tion  of  the  Sabbath  i  departure. 


Hillel   Director. 


for    Our    Existensialist    Age."    He    is  .*ir«^„;„« 

author     of    ^  Prayer.    Humility     and    Literature  as  a  part  of  an     Evening 

•es  •?  .  *       r.f    <r^^    With    Jewish    Culture."      Appearing 

will  be   at  6:15,  followed  at  8:00  by    Compa.ssion".  former  editor  o      Con    ^.^^^    ^.^   ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^  ,,., 

Chasidic  celebra-    servative    Judaism"    and    a    lorme,    ^.^j^      Jewish     Interpretive     dancer^. 

who  base  their  repertoire  op  themes 
from  Yiddish  Literature  and  Chasidic 
tales.  The  Fibichs,  originally  from 
Poland,  have  recently  returned  from 
a  dance  tour  through  France  and 
Argentina. 

The  Hillel  classes  in  Modern  Phil- 
osophy  will  continue  with  their  dis- 
cussion of  Existentialism  and  Juda- 
ism. The  class  this  Tuesday  at  8:15, 
will  study  the  philosophy  oX  Franz 
Rosenswig. 

Cohtmucd   Oi.    Page   Six 


Lectures  and  Dinner 
Planned  by  Freshmen 

A  buffet  dinner. .entertainment  and  dancing  will  highlight 
the  first  freshman  party  of  the  year  on  Sunday  night,  March 
16  from  r>  to  12  p.m..  in  Usen  Commons.  At  a  freshman  meeting 
February  26  it  was  announced  that  the  party,  limited  to  fresh- 
men would  have  an  admission  charge,  of  25  cents  for  resident 
students  and  $120  for  commuters.  The  charge  above  the  meal 
price  is  for  "extras"  connected  -^— ^^^^^  i,„i„„^  „,,  ^.hic,  niin- 
with  the  buffet.  Freshmen  can  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^^  ,j  ^^^  g,^^  announc- 
sign  ur  in  the  two  dining  rooms  ^^  ^^^.^^  executive  meetings.  Tuesdays 
and  the  tnack  bar.  ^j  3  j,  „,    ;„  ,i,^.  student  Union,  at. 

At  the  fir.st  full  cla«  mcetinR  since   ^^^^  ^^  everyone.   ^ 
the     election     of    olTicers,    President 

Howard  Schuman.  sett.nu  ,he  tone  of    Ac  -vties  Discussed 
he  m'eetin«  noted  that.  -Evcrythinfi       *"t"^<^  c las.s  acm-it.es.  .n  addition 
nil   liin-im^  1    I  .  '  „„,.     to    the    party,    include    a    movie    and 

we  do  ,.,n  the  nature  of  an  experi-  ^       y  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

ment  .     For   the   first   time   Muder^    co-sponsored   with  The  Justice.     Re- 
Council    representative.s   ^vere    asked  ,^^^^^    ^^  ^ 

to    participate    m    a    question    period    f^         /*      ^^ ,  r«^„i«.,  ^;c-«»cc:^«c 

at   a  da.ss  meeting.   Another 


tion   is 


innova- 
the   freshmen  bulletin   board 


Dr.  Sachar  At  Convocation 


Continwed  from  Page  One 
Vfniversity.  Great  effort  nas  t)een 
Excited  in  this  direction,  Dr.  Sachar 
said,  and  the  administration  **needs 
no  prodding."  In  Tufts  University  s 
recent  study  of  faculty  salario  jn 
35  privately  supported  New  England 
schools.  Brandeis  salaries  were  as 
follow>: 

Full  Professor:  minimum.  8.800; 
maximum.  14  000;  median,  10.400; 
rank  (among  35  schoolsl,  3rd.  Asso- 
ciate Professor:  minimum,  C.'iOO;  max- 
imum. 8,800;  median,  7,900;  rank 
(among  35  schools),  5th.  Assistant 
Professor;  minimum.  5,000;  maximum, 
6.800;  median,  5,900;  rank  (among 
35  schools),  ilth.  Instructor:  mini- 
mum. 4.200;  maximum,  5,000;  median. 
4,750;  rank  (among  35  schools),  lOlh. 

Accordingly,  this  year's  adjust- 
ments were  generally  made  in  the 
salaries  of  Instructors  and  Assistant 
Professors,  as  it  was  in  these  cate- 
gories that  the  Brandeis  salary  scale 
might  be  a  deterrent  to  good  men 
coming  to,  and  staying  at,  Brandeis. 
Dr.  Sachar  feels  that  we  have 
done  a  good  job  in  this  area,  espe- 


cially since  many  of  the  schools  to 
which  we  have  been  compared  **are 
old  schools,  with  powerful  alumni, 
and  established  cnJowmcnts,  who  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  caprice 
of  hand  to  mouth  living." 

Smallness  and  quality  must  not 
create  an  imbalance  in  either  laculty 
or  student  body.  Dr.  Sachar  empha- 
sized. In  order  to  afford  diversity 
among  the  students,  a  foreign  stu- 
dent program  has  been  planned  that 
will  bring  30  students  from  Europe 
and  tne  Near  East  to  Brandeis  next 
semester,  and  that  will  eventually 
provide  for  100  foreign  students  to 
attend  the  University  each  year.  Dr. 
Sachar  said  students  who  have  regis- 
tered disapproval  of  the  plan  mani- 
fested m  unwillingness  to  share  their 
Brandeis  experience,  and  of  failure 
to  recognize  the  enrichment  of  stu- 
dent body  that  will  result  from  the 
program.  Brandeis  must  realize  that 
for  the  next  20  to  25  years  our 
American  student  body  will  be  drawn 
from  the  same  areas,  unless  geo- 
graphic and  religious  quotas  are  es- 
tablished.  "The   day    that    Brandeis 


institutes  that  .sort  of  artificial   pro 
gram,  **it  ought  to  close  its  doors." 
Voicing  disapproval  of  a  ^'negative 


tions  for  informal  faculty  discussions 
were  made;  the  discussions  will  be 
on  problems  of  interest,  not  neces- 
sarily on  education.  Topics  request- 
ed were:  An  explanation  of  the  new 
School  of  Social  Administration  and 
Research  and  of  the  athletic  program 

The  class,  to  date,  has  co-sponsor- 
ed a  record  hop  and  a  concert  by 
Odetta.     Committees  already  operat- 


approach''    among    certain    members  '"^  ^[^.  P^^^^f'^^'  ^^"^^^^'  ^f^'j  ^"/ 

of   the   student   body,   the   President  entertainment.  A  poll  was  taken   as 

called    for    "a    critical   attitude   in    a  to  whether  to  levy  dues  or  to  charge 

framework  of  responsibility."  It  is  ^^^  ^^<^^  T^  \ J  L*  '*'*''"  "^^^ 
ea.sy,  he  said,  for  young  people  not  unanimously  for  the  l^ter. 
involved  in  the  dealings  *  of  the  Applause  was  given  for  the  fresh- 
market  place"  to  become  *'artists  in  men  who  had  participated  in  Hi- 
denegration."  This  negative  attitude  Charlie,  and  Tony  Samansky  pro- 
has  a  ^pernicious  effect"  in  later  hfe,  posed  that  freshmen  in  some  way  be 
when  the  responsibilities  of  living  m  acquainted  with  what  their  class- 
this  world  make  compromise  a  ne-  mates  are  doing,  in  order  to  en- 
cessity.  The  affirmative  mind  will  courage  more  people  to  take  part 
question,  scrutinize  and  either  crit-  in  activities.  An  information  com- 
icize  or  praise.  The  negative  thinker  mittee  was  then  formed, 
must  denounce  everything  and  dog-  Terminating  the  officia:  business  of 
maticaliy  cling  to  his  preconceived  the  evening.  Schuman  then  mtroduc- 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Dur  critical  ed  what  ne  called  "the  main  bout  of 
approach  must  be  an  intelhgent  and  the  evening,"  di.scussion  with  coun- 
reasonable  one.  Dr.  Sachar  concluded,  oil  members.  Ira  Rosenberg  congratu- 
As  a  privately  supported  institution  lated  the  class  lor  expanding  the 
our  existence  depends  upon  the  gifts  scope  of  class  officials  anu  warned 
of  many  contributors.  "We  must  aaginst  senseless,  limiting  type,  class 
please  a  lot  of  people,  and  still  re-  spirit.  He  said  that  the  school,  not 
main  free.  The  maintainance  of  qual-  the  classes,  was  of  main  importance, 
ity  and  balance  at  Brandeis  must  call  Charles  Kamen  urged  that  more 
also  for  an  affirmative  spirit."  freshmen  attended  council  meetings. 


Untermeyer  Talks 
At  General  Ed.  S. 
On  Thursday  Night 

Louis  Untermeyer,  poet,  trans- 
lator, lecturer  and  critic,  will 
be  the  guest  speaker  at  Gen  Ed 
S  next  Thursday  night.  Despite 

his  numerous  volumes,  he  is  prob- 
ably best  known  to  contemporary  au- 
diences through  his  critical  antholo- 
gies. Modern  American  Poetry  and 
Modern  British  Poetry,  whi  h  first 
appeared  in  1921. 

Through  his  initial  volume  of 
poetry  First  Love,  appeared  in  i911, 
Untermeyer  did  not  receive  critical 
acclaim  until  Roast  Leviat  an  (1923), 
published  the  same  year  he  retired, 
having  commuted  for  twenty  years 
from  New  York  City  to  his  fathers 
jewelry  concern  in  New  Jersey  to  de- 
vote his  time  entirely  to  literature. 
Since  then  many  volumes  of  his 
poems  and  parodies  have  appeared, 
which  have  generally  received  more 
favorable  welcome  from  British  re- 
viewers than  American. 

Untermeyer  is  known  also  fo*^  his 
prose  work,  which  began  with  an 
adaptation  of  Gottfried  Keller  s  Swiss 
stories.  This  was  follov.ed  \^y  Moses 
and  The  Donkey  of  Cod,  the  latter 
receiving  the  Italian  Enit  Award  in 
1934.  He  has  translated  some  poems 
of  Heinrich  Heine,  and  has  written 
a  biography  of  this  German  poet  and 
author. 

The  wide  range  of  Untermeyer's 
activities  has  included  being  poetry 
editor  ol  The  American  Mercury, 
working  for  The  Seven  Arts  and  The 
Liberator,  and  attending  the  Bread 
Loaf  Writer  s  Conference  for  BUQjr 
years. 


\ 


FcKM  Six 


THE  JUSTICE 


March  3,  ldS8 


Algerian  Student  Leaders 
Arrested  hy  Freneli  Police 

French  police  arrested  numerous  nationa!  and  local  leaders 
of  the  Union  Generale  des  Etudiants  Muselmans  Alger.ens 
(l.(JEMA),  the  nationa]  union  of  Alj^'erian  students  last  week, 
according  to  the  coordinating  secretaiiat  of  the  National  Unions 
of  Students  (COSEC).  In  addition,  the  French  government  or- 
dered  dissolution  of  tne  organization. 
The  reason  advanced   by    the 
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French  government  lor  the  ac- 
tion was  that  the  organization 
w;{<  "violating'  thf:  cxtirnai  security 
©f  the  State.*' 

COSEC  wn<=  mfoimiMl  b>  TC.KMA 
an<I  the  Tnion  Naiionalt  des  Ktu- 
diant-  de  Kranee  o.^  the  arrest  and 
both  ^'roupv  <urrentl>  are  protecting 
to   the   Freneh   ^lov eminent. 

The  I'riited  States  National  Student 
asstK-iation  has  .-^ireatb    protested  the 
disM)hition    <»f    l^CIEMA    and    the    ar 
n-st   o*"  im  leaders    In  a   letter  t<»  the 
Freneh      eml>ass>       in      Washinj^ton, 
NCA    stated    that    tnej     found    'this 
an    extraordinary    aetion    and    kno\^ 
of    no    other    similar    event     on     the 
stuileni    scene    in    r<"e<'nt    >(ars    .    .    . 
USNSA    has    long    stood    U^    protect 
basic     academic    freedoms     and     tiie 
rijzhl   to  or^ani/e  freeiy   lo-  the   fur- 
therance   of    knnuledj^e    and    educa- 
tional opportunity    W<-  shall  ccmtiniie 
to   critici/*'   .Mticm-    of   individuals  or 
^'overnments  which  c«»ntravene  these 
principles  ol    academic   freedom  '' 

Those  arretted  include  the  presi 
dent,  international  vjce-presideni  and 
tuelve  rejiiona:  ofticials  Some  ol  the 
fjtiidents  \tere  .seized  in  the  I'ite 
Umversitaire  vhici^  ha-  tradltitnialiy 
been  con:ider<'d  as  a  place  of  sanc- 
tuary   if  France    The  students  rooms 

CnHitii^e  Arts... 

CoHtinutil  from  r*ifl*    One 
ln|/  of  works  from  tin    Italian  as  vteM 
jis    a    i^ircat    many    of    the    plays    of 
Chekov. 

The  University  of  Calif«>rnia*s  An 
drew  \V  Imbrie  wa^  designated  to 
receive  the  Music  Cirant  Imbrie  has 
leeeived  the  I'ri\  de  Kome.  a  Ouil- 
l?enheim  Fellowship,  and  the  Nev 
York  Music  (Vitics  Circle  Award.  His 
Third  Strinj^  Quartet,  recently  com- 
pleted and  ptrformed  last  year,  is 
part  of  hi^;  work  in  composition 
which  includes  chamber  pieces, 
songs,  and  choral  works. 

Richard  lippold,  well  known  for 
his  worK  in  ^'old  entitlec:  *  Variations 
within  a  Sphere  No  JO.  the  Sun", 
will  be  awarded  tht    Sculpture  Cirant. 


In  addition  to  "the  Sun",  commis- 
sioni'd  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  Lippold  ^las  had  several  one 
man  shov  s  at  the  Wilhard  Gallery 
and  is  now  an  Assistant  I'rofessor  of 
Art  at  Hunter  Collejie. 

Director  and  actor  V:n\)  Shy  re  the 
awardee  of  the  Theater  Grant.  Shyre 
adapted,  produced  and  acted  in  "I 
knocked  at  the  I»oor  *  and  "Pictures 
in  the  Hallway".  The  Urama  Desk 
Award  was  ^'iven  to  1  for  his  out' 
gtandmr  contributions  Ju  off-Broad 
way  theater. 

Barbara  Howes,  .iuthor  of  tuo  vol 
umes  of  poi  try  and  a  former  ediior 
of  the  literary  fiuarterh  Chimcrr  is 
to  receive  the  Grant  in  Poetrv  Jn 
1949  she  was  ^iven  the  flokin  Prize 
from  Poetry,  and  «he  has  also  pub- 
lished several  s^hort  stories  and  a 
novel. 

During  the  auards  presentation 
ceremonies  Dr  Abram  L.  Sachar. 
President  of  the  Tniversity,  is  sched 
filed  to  once  again  emphasize  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  small  liberal  arts 
collet'e  in  our  <^ociety 


x^-ere   searcned   ano   tho  arrest    t  f^ect- 
rd  KNJtnoii!   notilical  <»n  of  the  univer 
^it\    authorities    h>    tne   police. 

The  dissolution  and  wave  of  ar- 
rests followed  a  series  of  reprisals 
of  AlL'erian  students.  t'GEMA  L'en- 
era)  secretar>  M<»hammed  KhemistiV 
arre^i  last  Novembt  '  resulted  iri  pro- 
t<*sts  from  manv  national  union>  c»f 
students  inciuduiK'  NSA. 

Kh«'mis*i  .  uiieieabouts  were  un- 
known fc»^  54  days  after  his  intern- 
ment and  h(  v^as  finally  seen  in  A! 
;:iers  He  has  apparently  been  denied 
clioice  o^  Ie;-'al  counsel  and  was 
llie>:ally    extradited    from    France    to 

A!;reria 

Bruc(  Larkm.  NSA  Miternational 
affairs  vice-presidenl.  ur;4es  "ali  m- 
d'vioual  students  .^nd  student  ^'overn 
ments  puzzle'*  by  the  facts  of  the 
case  tc«  manifest  their  concern  to  the 
French    emr)ass>. 

•*A  numlxr  of  local  inquiries  >AilI 
best  demonsti.it*'  the  widespread  re- 
.iction  to  tiu  tre-.tment  o!  Kiiemisti 
;md  th«  others.  hv  said  Letters 
-iu»u!<l  be  addressed  to  the  Kmbass> 
of   France    Washins^ton.  D.  C. 

A  spoki'smaii  foi   1'(;EMA  told  .\SA 
short  iv     before     it*-     dissolution     that 
the   letters   o'   proti*st    from    national 
unuuis  of  stud<Mits   were   reproducetl 
in   the   French   press.  The   letter  a(.d- 
ed      *We     thank     you     with     al]     our 
hearts   for   it    <the    protest).   This   jm- 
•  mediate     and     spontaneous     j(esture 
mak''v    eoncreie    for    us    the    friend- 
ship   v»hich    is    constantly    bein^'    re- 
.itVirmed    between    our    two    national 
unions     and     tho     students     of     our 
two   c(  i.ntries." 

Clement  Moore  European  repre- 
st-ntative  for  the  United  States  ^NSA), 
was  deported  from  France  on  Jan- 
uarv  1,'^  fo*-  "threatening  the  ex- 
ternal security  of  the  state,"  ac«'ord- 
mi.'  t<«  the  coordinatinj?  secretariat 
of  the  Natu>na:  l^nions  of  Students. 
Moore  who  was  a  student  at  the 
Institut  des  Sciences  politiquos  in 
Paris,  made  a  speech  at  the  (IK;EMA> 
con^'icss  in  December,  in  which  he 
••vpressed  the  support  of  NSA  for 
I  GEMA  in  its  aspirations  for  na- 
tional  in<tependence. 

Currently  in  London,  \e  is  appe^^ 
in?.'  the  deci^^ion. 


Continued  no^ti   Poc/c  One 

3»  faculty  panels  should  Iv  empha- 
sized a>  an  important.  inte;iral  part 
of  tne  Gen.  Ed.  S.  proLiam.  Students 
sh(iuld  be  previously  notified  who  the 
faculty  ,>anel  members  v.  ill  be:  4  A 
meet.n^  ot  the  present  juniof  class 
Ik-  held  to  offer  "-uHL'e.-tions  for  ttie 
coming  year;  5»  The  suideni  pan<*l 
be  I'liminated.  The  pre-phmned 
que^ions    are    olten    irrele\ent. 


Music  M 


The  music  department  has  an 
uounced  that  all  solo  recitals  by 
jualified  concentrators  below  the 
.evel  of  Senior  must  be  shared 
v^ith  at  least  one  other  qualified 
indent. 

Aii   students,  includmg  seniors 
;nust  be  auditioned  by  the  Music 
M    committee    before    permission 
to  appear  can  be  granted. 


Music  Manuscripts 
Donated  To  Library 

Ar  extensive  manuM^ript  collection 
<»f  the  works  and  correspondence  of 
the  late  Reginald  DeKoven.  one  of 
Americas  best  known  composers, 
has  been  >:iven  to  the  Brandei<  Uni- 
xersity  Library  by  K  B  Weissnian 
of  Neu  Kochelle.  New  York  An 
nouncem<Mit  of  the  ^!ift  was  made 
by  Dr  Abraham  L  Sachar,  president 
of    the   university. 

I»eKoven,  who  died  m  102ti.  coni- 
IH»sed  the  huht  opera  Robin  Hood 
and  such  pc»pular  son^s  as  "The  In- 
dian U>ve  Song*;  Kipling's  •Reces- 
sional and  the  familiar  "O  Pro- 
mise Me"  The  performance  of  his 
vorks  jpened  the  way  for  American 
composers  to  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  public  for  an  appreciation 
of  their   work   as  "serious"   music. 

For  over  two  decades,  beginning 
around  1890,  DeKoven  vied  with 
Victor  Herbert  as  the  American 
master  of  light  opera  and  popular 
music  In  addition,  he  was  for  many 
y<»ars.  the  music  critis  for  the  New 
York  World  and  New  York  Herald 
in  which  posts  he  waged  a  persistent 
campaign  in  behalf  of  American 
music. 

The  collection  comprises  the  com- 
plete manuscript  scores  ot  20  of 
his  operas,  70  of  4iis  songs,  printed 
editions  ol  nearly  his  entire  works, 
and  his  critical  writiags.  Mso  rep- 
resented IS  a  large  segment  of  his 
correspondence.  **  • 


Suggestions    from    Floor 

Sugi^estions  from  tlu*  Hoor  were 
numcr<)us  and  <dier  co.it  javhciory. 
All  <--\pressed  the  desire  t(»  maintain 
<;en  Ktl  S.  as  part  ol  the  Hrandeis 
iicademic  experience  Many  students 
calu'd  for  a  redefinition  and  vlarihca- 
tion  tif  the  purpose  and  general 
theme  ol  the  course.  Among  the 
;id(iilional  suggestion-  and  comments 
fiom  th«'  lloi»r  were:  1  t(»  inaintain 
the  open  lo-all-classes  p<»licy,  2  in 
orde-  to  preserve  the  aca<lemic  in- 
tegrity ot  the  course  to  either  de- 
vreusv  or  eliminate  cn»dils  to^  (ien. 
VUi.  S  or  to  sii  n*en  the  academic 
req»i  rements:  .S'  to  eliininatt  p.ipers 
— they  result  in  a  neiiatiNe  attitude 
am«)ng  the  students  and  recpiire  little 
elTort    or  originality;   4     to   maintain 

Pre-Law  Institute 
To  Be  Held  At  B.C. 

On    Saturda>,    March    «,    the    Law 
School    will    c(»nduct    a    Pre  L<'ga«    In- 
stitute for  crdlege  upptr-classmen  and 
gi actuates.    The    purpose    of    the    In 
stitut«*    is   to    help   a    larg<     group   ol 
\oung    men    and    vomcn    I'ach    year 
who   must   decide   vhnhei    or  not   to 
enter  lav  school  as  a  preparation  for 
the  legal  profession. 

Since  good  literature  and  wdl- 
informed  advice  are  not  always  avail- 
able to  those  contemplating  a  career 
in  lav.  The  Boston  College  Liiu 
School  annually  sponsors  a  Pre  Legal 
Institute.  This  event  is  designed  to 
supply  information  and  •dherwise 
assist  those  interested  in  becoming 
lawyers. 

The  Institute  is  open  t«i  all  col- 
lege upperclassmen  and  graduates 
who  vould  like  the  >pportunity  of 
siX  nding  a  day  in  a  sample  law  class. 
There  will  be  an  opportunity  for  a 
discussion  of  the  legal  profession  as 
a  career  with  the  Dean  and  Faculty. 
Also,  the  valuable  advice  of  the  stu- 
dent b<»dy  of  the  Law  Seh  >ol  will  be 
available  The  program  for  tht  day 
is    as   follows: 

10:30  A.M.  Uegislration. 

10:45  AM  Case  Method  Class  with 
Piofessor  Warn'n  A  Seave>.  Koom 
201. 


the  paper  nquirement— it  insures 
vinior  attend.':nce:  5  to  restrict  the 
speakers  to  the  auto-biographical 
approach,  jnthtr  thaii  permit  them 
to  discuss  general  issues.  The  ma- 
jor value  <»♦  (ien  Ed.  S.  is  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  how  greai  men 
have  made  decisions  at  mon»enlous 
period^  in  their  lives:  6'  to  restrict 
the  faculty  pane)  members  to  discus- 
sion germane  to  the  speakers  per- 
sonality and  presentation,  as  opposed 
to  the  current  svstem  which  pro- 
vides the  faculty  the  opportunity  to 
sound  otT  on  pet  peeves  and  favorite, 
irrelevent     is.vues:     "s ,     to     give     the 


12:00  Noon.  Luncheon  for  all  guests 
x^iht  the  Dean  and  Facultv  of  the 
H<iston  College  Law  School  in  Law- 
School   Dining  Ilall 

1:30  P.M.  Alumni  Faculty-Student 
Fonun  on  **C  areers  in  Law  ''  lU»om 
20j  Professor  Cornelius  J  Moynihan 
of  the  Boston  Colkge  Law  School 
Faculty.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Murphy,  '57, 
Clerk  to  Honorable  Raymond  S. 
Wilkins.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Douglas  J.  MacMasters,  Jr  ,  Pre^it-ont 
of  the  Cla.ss  of  195«. 

3:30  P.M.  Coffee  Hour  with  the 
Dean.  Faculty  and  Student  Bar  As 
sociation.   O'Keefe   L<»unge. 

All  readers  are  urged  to  solicit 
any  prospective  law  student  tc  at- 
tend this  important  clinic. 


Hillel  Program . . 


Continued  /ro».»i   Pajfc  Fire 
Memorial   Tribute 

On  Monday,  March  17,  a  Memorial 
for  The  Six  Million  Martyrs  will  be 
held  Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse,  Professor 
of  Politics  and  Philosophy,  will  speak 
in  commemoration  of  the  victims  of 
the  Wasaw  Ghetto  uprising  and  the 
other  European  Jewish  dead  of 
World  War  II.  Readings  from  'The 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank''  and  from  Yid- 
dish poetry,  and  songs  from  The 
Ghetto  and  the  concentration  camp, 
will  be  included  on  the  program, 


Prcsloent    Abram    L.    Sachar 

speakir  anti  faculty  eomplete  free- 
dom in  choosing  topics  of  discu.s- 
*sion;  8i  to  maintain  a  centralizing 
theme  or  limit  the  talks  t<»  only  a 
f«-w  current  issuers:  9<  to  assign  the 
re>ponsibilit\    of  one  quarter  of  the 

Student  Co 

rowtfinicd   fi-or»/    Putje  One 
the   Boys  Inter-Dorm  concerning  the 
illegal   use  of  phones.   It  stated   that 
individuals  who   were  found  tamper- 
ing   with    phones   uouid    be    required 
to  pa>    a   fine  and  would  be   brought 
bef«)re  the  SBR.  frarj  Jacobson,  pres- 
ident    of     the     Inter  dorm     Council 
asked    Council  to   rc^consider  passing 
the  first  part  of  the  recommendation 
which  stated  that  the  dorm  in  which 
the  offence  oecuried  be  required  to 
pay    the    fine   in   the   event   that    the 
individual  violater  was  unknown.  Ja- 
cobson felt  that  the  knowledge  that 
ages   are   inconstant   and   e.'erchang- 
a  particular  ;iorm  would  be  identified 
and  held   responsible  would  decrease 
malpractices   even    further.      Council 
passed   David   Ball's   motion   that"  In 
cases  where  the  individual  violater  is 
not    known,   tne   Oorm   be    billed    for 
expenses  incurred  b^    the  iilega.  use 
of  phones  ' 

Council   accepted  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Athletic   Committee 
as   presented   in   a    report   by    Dick 
Werbner.  Included  in  the  approved 
report     was     the     recommendation 
that  the  Athletic  Fee  be  made  op- 
tional. It  was  felt  that  If  war  unfair 
to    require    some    students    to    pay 
$5.00  for  an   Athletic   Booklet  they 
never  use. 
Myra  Saft   reported  that  Mr.  Dufy 
would  be  the  speaker  at  the  first  in 
a   series   of  Council-sponsored   week- 
end lectures    Also  in  the  offing  is  a 
poetry    evening    at    which    Brandeis 
students  will  read  their  own  works. 
She  is  looking  into   the  possibilities 
of  having  the  poems  printed  prior  to 
the  reading. 

In  accordance  v  ith  Student  Coun- 
ciFs  ruling  on  Charity  Week,  which 
provided  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
new  system  after  a  report  of  the  first 
activity,  Ed  Hamada  presentea  the 
Special  Services  Committee's  interim 
report.  He  reported  that  ^.70  had 
been  coUe^ed  through  voluntary  con- 
tributions. With  a  view  toward  rais- 
ing as  much  money  as  possible,  Ha- 
mada suggested  that  council  recon- 
sider its  previous  decision  and  allow 
an  admission  fee  to  be  charged  at 


year  to  each  of  the  four  Schools: 
>cience.  Social  Science,  iiun..,nities, 
and  Fine  Arts.  The  faculty  of  each 
bcnool  would  select  a  theme  and 
topic*-  within  their  academic  tield 
lo:  (JKcuvsion  during  their  respective 
quarters,  thus  providing  a  more  inte- 
grated, veil  directed,  and  unified 
approach  to  the  Gen.  Ed.  S  curri- 
culum 

Gen    Ed    Tfoditlon 

Man>    ♦students   spoke   of   a    return 
to  the  "old"  Gen    Ed.  S.  system.     Dr 
Bigelow    claimed    the    existence    of   a 
cherished   t^en.   Ed.  S.  ^'tradition"  at 
Brandeis    despite   the   reicttive   youth 
of      tht      Iniversity.      Brandeis      stu- 
dents.    Bigelow     .statctl,    maintain     a 
lalse.     over-glorified     impression     of 
the  Gen    Eii    S    of  the  past,     lie  felt 
that    many    shortcomings    no\^    cited 
as  .'•ect'nt  developments  hav     existed 
since     the    inception    of    the    course. 
Presi<ieut   Sachar  restated   this  point 
ot    viev    by    quipping,    things    arent 
what    thev    used   to    be,   exc  pt    they 
never    were''      Bigelow    added    that 
the  r<*cent  loss  of  excitement  for  the 
course     is     perhaps     attributable     to 
the    addition    of   an    extensive    series 
of  outside  lect\ires.     With  a   lecture 
held  almost  every  night  of  ihe  we<»k, 
it   K  difficult  to  engender  interest  m 
Gen     Eu.  S 

Thanked  Students 

D:  Sachar  thanked  the  >tudenls 
for  their  helplul  comments,  and  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  for  the 
serious  intent  ind  hi.  level  of 
the  discussion  He  favored  a  meet- 
ing with  the  class  of  1959  within  the 
next  month  to  discuss  plans  fo-  next 
vears    course.      Sachar    assured    the 

students  that  although  no  future 
plans  for  the  course  have  been  made, 
CK^neral  E<lucation  S,  "in  one  form 
or  another,'*  will  definitely  lie  re- 
tained   ir     195859. 


/ 


the  Night  of  Sports  in  orde*-  thai 
more  money  may  be  raised.  Although 
some  Council  members  felt  that  they 
should  adhere  to  their  first  d<cision 
in  viev.  of  the  fact  that  the  new  sys- 
tem had  not  been  given  a  fair  »rial. 
Council  voted  in  favor  of  charging 
25c  admission  for  the  *'Night  of 
Sports." 

Council  moved  to  allocate  $50  to 
the  Social  Committee  fo<*  the  .Mas- 
querade Dance  to  be  h^ld  this  Satur- 
day nignt.  Council  explicitly  stated 
that  tne  dance  is  not  sponsored  by 
the  Junior  class  but  by  the  Social 
Committee,  and  is  open  to  all. 

President  Sanford  Feedmar  report- 
ed  tne  results  of  a  meeting  he  had 
had  with  Dr  Abram  L.  Sachar.  Presi- 
dent of  the  l-niversity.  Sachar  denied 
Council's  request  for  a  question  pe- 
riod following  the  Convocation  on 
Tuesday  because  no  felt  that  Convo- 
cation, being  a  formal  m?eting.  to  be 
neither  tne  time  nor  the  place  for 
questions  Sachar  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  answer  any  questions  at  a 
hincueon  for  Student  Council,  at  a 
future  date-  Martin  PeretL  felt  that^ 
Council  should  withdraw  formal  co- 
sponsorship  of  a  Convocation  where 
questions  were  not  to  be  permitted 
since  such  a  meeting  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  ideals  of  both  Coun- 
cil and  the  Administration. 

Council  passed  a  motion  that  "Pres- 
ident Sachar  be  asked  to  hold  an- 
other Convocation  within  the  next 
month  devoted  to  discussion  and 
questions  by  students.  If  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  agree  to  such  a  pro- 
posal, Council  will  withdraw  support 
from  Tuesday's  Convocation  and  the 
President  of  the  Student  Union,  San- 
ford Freedman,  will  refuse  to  chair 
the  meeting." 

Myra  Saft  moved  to  rescind  the 
motion  concerning  charging  admis- 
sion for  Charity  Weeks  "Night  of 
Sports,"  but  before  any  action  could 
be  taken,  Al  Zabin,  Elliot  Segal  and 
Charles  Kamen  left  the  meeting. 
Since  there  was  no  longer  a  quorum, 
the  chair  was  forced  to  adjourn  tte 
meeting. 
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THE  JUSTICE 


Page  Seven 


Dr.  Epstein  Analyzes 
Problems  of  Judaism 


To  The  Editor,,, 


At  a  recent  Ilillel  Oneg  Shabbat,  Dr.  Herman  Epstein. 
Associate  Prolessor  of  Bio-physics  discussed  the  major  problems 
ktcin^  contemporary  American  Judaism.  Since  it  had  been 
(»i  ii^inaily  announced  that  Dr.  Epstein  would  speak  about  Science 
and  Jn^'aism,  he  surprised  his  large  audience  with  personal  re- 
flections  within  the  context  of  a  cogent  and  comprehensive 
analysis.  During  the  two  and  a 


lialf  hours  of  his  talk,  a  large, 
rxcited  audience  prepared  itself 
t(»i  ;i  vit^orous  cjiii.stion  and  answer 
jHTiocI.  Kpstein  was  challen^^cd  on 
many  of  hi.s  points,  but  succeeded 
in  maintainin;^  a  ^lood  case  for  lU- 
«ons!  I  u(ti«)nism. 

In    Kpstein's   view,   tho   kind   of   Ju- 
daism wliich  the  last  generation  rep- 
resented   is   dead    and    will    never   be 
rt-vivfd.    The    laek   <»f    daily    personal 
involvt'nunt  ihrouuh  ritual  and  study 
has  doomed  this  older  period  of  Je^v- 
isli    revolution.    As   a    result    there   is 
no    firm    basis    from    which    Judaism 
ran    be    handed    down.       Ritual    and 
ri'liiiious   expression   have   to   a   lar.ue 
extent    l)eeome    meaning k*ss    f»»r    the 
avera^ie    member   of  a   conurej^ation. 
Kxeept    for   l)rth(»dox    Jew.s.    the    m.i- 
jority    have    aecepted    this    meaning- 
lessness   as   the   priee    for    the    status 
value  of  belon^iing  lo  the  Jewish   bO- 
eial   eommunity. 
Intellectual    Content    Forsaken 

J'he  most  serious  problem  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  Jewish  intellcetuals 
have  left  the  synaj^o^'ue.  It  is  with 
the    alienation     of     the     intelleetuals 


CouUmu'd   jT(nn    l*a(jc    Too 

present  '^abused'*  status  so  thai  his 
subsequent  action^  will  not  only  re- 
sult jn  an  improved  orj^jani/ed  eom- 
muler  b(»dy.  but  also,  and  equally  as 
important,  that  this  commuter  body 
will  eventually  develop  a  level  of 
capacity  to  enable  it  to  become  an 
actixe  component  within  the  rest  of 
the  student  b*»dy. 
•As  lon;i  as  the  Jews  were  forced  From  the  start,  the  point  must  be 
to    turn    within    tor   their    sources   of    clearly   made,  that  the  existing  state 

of  atTairs  is  not  a  direct  result  of  any 
external  inlluence;  it  is  rather  an  end 


Justice  was  forced  lo'^prinl  a  •Clarifi- 
cation' editorial  last  week. 

1  should  like  to  suii.i:est  that  in  the 
interests  of  a  better  informed  student 
bodv  as  well  as  more  relevant  Justice 


not  express  itself  with  a  proper  in- 
lluencial  ^roup  medium,  ihe  Commu- 
ter Assembly,  which  could  enable 
such  matters  to  be  handled  more 
thoroui^hlv  and  .systematically.  When 
the  commuter  realizes  this  fact,  and  editorials  the  Justice  should  adopt 
takes  it  upon  himself  'or  herself^  to  some  form  of  the  following  policy, 
lake  advantage  of  this  medium  of  Either  the  editorials  should  be  ex- 
JiTective  organized  expression,  he  panded  to  include  more  factual  and 
will,  in  the  current  of  the  process  it-    explanatory  information,  or  a  straight 


satisfaction,  the  focus  of  interest  was 
on  the  intellect.  Jlowevcr,  all  one 
has  to  do  is  to  tell  a  society  that  it 
doesn't  have  to  live  within  itself  and 
that  .society  disappears'*.  For  Kpstein, 
there  arc  far  loo  hltle  traces  left 
already.  .  * 

Thus,  the  problem  which  Judaism 
must  solve  if  it  is  to  survive  in  any 
historical  .sense  is  that  s<»me  way 
must  be  found  to  bring  back  the 
intellectual  into  the  fold  without 
ofTendinj^  him  with  what  are  very 
often  meaningless  and  irrelevant 
theological  and  ritualistic  considera- 
tions. 


product  of  an  internal  inadequacy 
residing  within  the  commuters  them- 
selves. W  hat  is  this  inadequacy?  It  is 
the  lack  of  Initiative  that  seems  lo 
have  enci)mpassed  the  altitude  of  the 
commuter  up  lo  the  point  whereby 
he  is  relatively  immobilized  into  a 
passive  state  of  purposeless  exist- 
ence. This  can  easily  be  seen  in  the 
light  (»f  the  fact  that  the  Commuter 
Assembly  has  failed  lo  successfully 
meet  all  year.  Why'.'  Cpon  seeking  to 
determine  a  reasonable  answer,  it 
was  discovered  that  future  meetings 


self,  be  elevated  to  a  level  upon 
which  his  problems  can  somehow  be 
resolved,  his  interests  and  attitudes 
somehow  be  developed  to  a  more 
powerful  incentive  creativity,  and 
this  inevitably   will   result   in  a   more 


new^  article  dealing  with  the  major 
campus  issues  should  be  included 
upon  v^hich  the  Justice  can  editor- 
ialize as  it  sees  lit. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  times 
when    the   administration    refuses    lo 


positive  outlook  concerning  his  situ-    divulge  any  kind  of  meaningful  infor-    _ 


ational  status,  accompanied  by  a 
beneficial  fusion  of  commuter  and 
resident  student  interests.  The 
"abused''  commuter  will  be  no  more. 

Marshall  Starr 

IJbrary  Sui:i:estions 

Recently  I  had  the  rather  unfor- 
tunate opportunity  of  studying  at 
close     hand     the     workings     of     the 


At  the  very  outset  of  his  discus 
sion.  I>r.  Kpitein  warned  his  audi-  fact  that  past  participation  was  neg- 
ence  that  he  was  not  C(»ncerned  with  n^ible  and  that  a  present  attempt  to 
finding  definitive  answers  to  age-old  organize  a  meeting  would  only  prove 
questions  but  rather  vith  establish-  viseless.  'rhe  problem  that  inevitably 
ing  some  pattern  of  taclics.  What  he  presents  itself,  however,  cannot  be 
meant  by  this  tactical  inquiry  became  avoided.  If  the  c(»mmuters  do  not  as- 
clear  in  the  last  part  of  his  addres.s.  semble,  the>  cannot,  in  any  system- 
Religious  Jews  have  been  failures  alio  way,  discuss  matters  and  aclivi- 
in  attempting  to  continue  to  propa- 
gate Jewish  value  and  ethics.  Theirs 
has   been   an   all-or-none   proposition 


were  not  even  considered  due  to  the    standard  revised  library  system  and, 

while  trying  to  .square  my  accounts. 


that    Epstein   sees  the  death  blow   to    ^^^^    ^^^^    either    accept    t/^e    ritual 

along  with  the  culture  and  tradition 
or  have  nothing  at  all.  It  is  f(»r  just 
this  reason  that  most  of  the  intel- 
lectuals have  stayed  outside  of  the 
fold. 

"If  Judaism  is  lo  sunive.  wo  nied 
everyone  in  the  community",  main- 
tains Kpstein.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished, he  feels,  by  creating  an  oflfi- 
eial  national  Jewi.sh  community.  This 
community  would  be  organized 
around  the  common  historical  and 
culturai  a.spects  in  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion. Furthermore  a  really  vital  edu- 
cational operation  could  be  evolved 
to  serve  as  a  ba.sis  for  cultural  trans- 
mission again  organized  along  .secu- 
lar lines. 

Epstein's    chief    ohjection    to    con- 


.ludaism.  I  nless  they  can  be  induced 
to  reenter  the  Jewish  community, 
the  only  Judaism  worthy  of  the 
name  vJill  be  that  which  survives 
among    the   Orthodox. 

bi    the    course    of    his    discussion, 
Kpstein  traced  the  vital  force  of  Ju- 
daism   lo    a    tradition    which    evolved 
around  the  time  of  the  Second  Tem- 
ple. It  was  at  that  time  that  a  shift 
occurred    in    which    the    intellectual, 
the     scholar,    the     humanitarian    be- 
came   the    idealized    image    of    Juda- 
ism.      The    contemporary    scene    re- 
veals,   however,   "The    people   of    the 
iKHik  have  become  the  people  of  the 
closed    lK>ok."      The    Habbi    has    for- 
saken   his  role  as  a  teacher  in  favor 
of  one   as  social  critic,  political  ana- 
lyst, and  sometimes   psychotherapist. 


Deadlines 


All  articles  lor  the  spring  issue 
of  the  Social  Science  Magailne 
must  be  submitted  via  the  mall- 
room  before  the  March  31  dead- 
line. Articles  dealina  with  any  of 
the  social  sciences  will  be  wel- 
come. 

The  Turret  announced  that  the 
deadline  for  submission  of  mater- 
ial for  its  next  edition  is  Friday, 
March  7.  Original  poetry  and  short 
stories  are  invited.  The  box  of 
The  Turret  is  located  in  the  mail 
room. 


I  conceived  of  several  ways  in  which 
the  system  could  be  improved.  So  1 
thought  I  might  just  pass  them  on. 
First,  basic  inequality  now  exists 
in  the  library  system:  one  must  pay 
the  same  fine  for  each  overdue  book 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  t)Ook 
itself.  Becau.se  there  are  certain  vol- 
umes which  are  obviously  more  in 
demand     than     others,     it     becomes 


mation  concerning  major  projects.  In 
such  cases  the  Justice  has  no  alter- 
native than  to  draw  its  editorial  opyi- 
ions  upon  conjecture.  In  fact,  the 
Justice  would  be  doing  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  student  body  by  mention- 
ing the  areas  which  the  administra- 
tion has  given  ".Security"  status.  So 
much  for  matters  of  form  and  taste. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  re- 
cent   ediloriar  situation  which  is  per- 
haps  more  important.  The  Justice  has 
been    criticized    on    many    sides    for 
concerning  itself  with  issues  and  pol- 
icies   which    supposedly    are    not   the 
business     of     students,     particularly 
transients.  In  this  respect  let  me  of- 
fer   my    wholehearted    thanks    <qual- 
ilied    above'i    to    the    Justice    for    its 
sense   of   responsibility   and   concern. 
The   fact   that  the  Justice  as  well  as 
many  members  of  the   student   body 
have  concerned  themselves  with  the 
fundamental  problems  of  an  evolving 


rr  ?u"n  ii:d'^.1  :;.:,.  "l^u.^tTe    university  reflects  a  heaUhy  and  e. 
the  J<"pu  aHtv  of  the  »o«k  into  con-    couraging  student  tK,d>    and,  what  .s 
sider^Uon   Our  ingenious  and  zealous    Perhaps  more  .mponant.  .t  reflects  a 
brarv    reformers    might    very    well    successful   educ^t.onal   operat.on    by 
set  themselves  to  work  on  some  plan    the    faculty.    Thursday    evening    the 
;iereby    each    book   in    the    library    members  of  U.e  .en.or  el-^  rec-ved 
would     be     assigned     a     specifically    a    report     about    the    Great    Issues 
Zpute?  •  P  o  P  u  1  a  r  i  t  y  quotient"    course  at  Dartmouth  College.  Its  pur- 
S  when'multiplied  by  the  length    P«se  is  to  develop  -''-"^  J^o  -11 
of  time  the  book  is  past  due.  would    be  aware  and  cr.t.cal  of  the  .mpor- 
produce  the  amount  of  the  fine.  Thus    tant    issues    and    decisions    '«    their 
a   copy   of  The   Sexual    Behevlor  •f    communities.  It  seems  clear  that  we 
the  Human  Female,  when  kept  over-    have    no    need    of    a    Great    Issues 
due    the    same    number   of   days   as    course  at   Brandeis.  The  faculty  has 
one  of  Sex  and  Repression  In  PrImI-    done    its   .)ob   well    in   spite   of   some 
five  Society,  would   create  a  higher    rather  curious  obstacles, 
penalty   for  its  delinquent  borrower 


Ira  Levine 


that 


ties  pertinent  ai  the  time.  They  arc 
thrown   into  a   realm   of  an   inactive 


Kurthomore.  Ep.stein  maintains  that    '*'n^P«^«':>_  ^^^If  ;:*i"^j:;,'*;",  '[^'^^    n„d  farce  .state  of  being,  with  an  ac 


anymore, 

the  family  situation. 

Cohesion  Weakened 

Kpstein  feels  that  this  present 
situation  is  due  in  part  to  the  greater 
degree  of  social  and  political  free- 
dom which  the  Jews  attained  in  the 
rnited  States.  When  the  Jews  were 
persecuted  and  segregated,  they  were 
forced  to  become  a  tightly  knit  group. 


the    Jews    do    not    stress    enucaiion    t^    ,..,..»-    "^.^.^u.  iu^  ro^non-    companying  loss  of  effective  student 

.ven  within  the  conUxt  of    :!::!:!.;';';»;,:-J  ^     e^m^nTiord    Participation   in  univer..i,y  activi.ies. 

ho    could    not.    in    all    honesty.    This    condition    .s   indicated    and   ex- 


::;;,  Z  Z:^^\o':  s^ho.;; -which    .>res.ed  by   a   genera,  attitude  of  in- 

;>nnt,:r.;:ch"rL'r  .;:;:;.:.    "cr;"^:;  sad  di^mma  be  resoUedJ 
'  '  hand   he  thinks  that   the    IVrhnps  the  answer  lies  m  the  rosolu- 

lion    of   a    closily 


On   the  one 

children  are  too  young  to  understand 


what  they  are    ^i^*" 


in  a'ny  siunificant   way  wihh   iiiv.>   « 


related    considera- 
Where   does   the   lack   of  initia- 


than  would  the  latter  volume.  I  might 
suggest  that  a  collection  of  the  works 
of  Spillanc  would  even  bring  in 
enough  in  Hues,  in  accordance  with 
the  ^popularity  quotient"  .system,  to 
pay  for  the  stationary  of  the  Student 
Board  of  Heview. 

Since  this  is  the  age  of  the  market 
ethic  <op.  cit.  Justice  editorials)  why 
not  apply  the  techniques  developed 
in  modern  merchandising  to  the 
modern  Brandeis  library?  The  prin- 
ciple that  a  high  rate  of  turn-over 
produces    a    higher   profit   could,   for 

applied:    the 


Choral  Union  to  Sing; 
Year's  Second  Concert 

The    Brandeis    University    Choral    L'"]-    »]»    P--"'    ii' 


tive  lie**  During  the  academic  year,  example,  be  effectively 
innumerable  circumstances  arise  hooksone  is  persuaded  to  borrow, 
wherebv  a  commuter  may  be  sin-  the  more  likely  it  becomes  that  larger 
cerelv  determined  to  express  his  fines  will  be  accumulated.  Even  the 
opinions  about  university  activities,  theory  of  the  leisure  class  can  be 
but    is    unable    to   do    so    because   of    used    in    the    hbrary:    because    there 

medium   such    are    fiuctuations    in    the    number    of 

the    library    at 
different    times,    why    shouldn't    the 


second  concert  of  tlic  year  on 


Tuesday.   March  4,   at  8:45   p.m. 


rrCbr/Rec     1     ;ii   The  program  includes  SchicksalsHed  by 
in  MosDtFK  ^^'^''^  ,   ,^   „.„,..     o^^tur^x^otv    nna   Contata  No.    106. 


the    lack   of   an    active   medium    sucn    are 

as    the    t'ommuier    Assembly    to    ex-     people    employed    in 

hi^  opinions.  This  situation,  in  «     .       , 

the  repre-    maximum    labor   force   be  effectively 
harnessed?    Why    couldn't    fine    rates 

and  all  day 
muter  execunve  uii....>,  . ^^      -TV     ..         .       "^j^^,     j^^^^est     of 

11  --^ ^'"' 

tion  of  the  many 


prevv 

turn,  results  in  preventing  the  repre- 
sentative  commuter    body,    the    com- 

..uler  executive  officers,  from  offer-    be  lower  after  jhx  pjii. 
IV'  an  adequate  organized  presenta-    Sunday?     Also    m    ^" 

ommuter  interests    library    and    monetary    maximization 
il.  But  how  cin    would   it  not  be   reasonable   for  the 


Brahms:    theChoral    »'^^^"^^^^,';^'   ^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^  will    to  the  Student  Council.  But  now  can    wou,u   ..  ^  --—-;■  ^.^  ^    and 

-(;od-s    Time    Is    the    B^st,-    Bach.    Alfred    Nash    Patterson  .^e  commuter  representative  body  be    '^^'^'y'^J''ri'\uJ''L^^^^^^^  ber  of  the  student  body. 


Justice  Announces 
Policy  On  Opinions 

The  Justice  reannounced  today  the 
provisions  'of  its  constitution  and 
rules  dealing  with  publication  of  ex- 
pressions of  opinion: —  # 

I'nsigned  editorials  express  the 
policy  of  The  Justice  and  the  opinions 
of  the  Editorial  Board  as  to  the  l)est 
interests  of  the  student  body.  They 
do  not  purport  to  represent  the 
views  of  any  other  group.  They  have 
been  endorsed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Kdilorial    Board   b\    two-thirds   vote. 

Material  in  the  editorial  column 
which  is  signed  with  initials  repre- 
sents the  opinion  of  the  individual 
author,  which  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Editorial  Board  has  ordered  to  be 
printed.  Personal  opinion  of  indivi- 
dual editors  is  also  presented  in  the 
Comment  column,  which  is  open  to 
all  members  of  the  Editorial  Board, 
by  its-  permission,  to  any  mem- 


conduct.  . — 

Comprised    of    the    Brandeis  ^^^^   constitutions   of   the    subsidary 
Chorus      Women's    Glee    Club,  ^^^t  year.   A   Choral  I  nion 

anSlale  Glee  Club,  the  Choral  Constitution    is   now   in   the   process 

Union  has   grown   to   a  membership  of  being  written- 
of  approximately  85   students. 

"The  people  who've  seen  the 
Choral  Union  and  watched  its  growth 
are  proud  of  its  growth  .  .  .  tickled 
pink.  We're  planning  for  the  future, 
.said  l>onna  Medoff,  president  of  the 
Chorus  and  of  the  Women's  Glee 
Club.  She  contributes  much  of  the 
growth  of  the  Union  to  its  publicity 


informed    of    commuter    opinionated  remains    on    the    "^^^[^.^""f^^^^^  All  student  letters  to  the  editor  are 

expectations  if  there  is  no  Commuter  for  more^than  twentv-eight  ^onsecu-  ^^.^^^^    ^^   ^^^^    ^^^^^   ^^   ^.^^^^^ 

Assembly    to    act    as    a    medium    of  tive  days.  ^^^  ^^^   frivilous  or  libelous.   Other 

communication?  With  the  passage  of  I    $u9ge«t   that   we   can    get   these  j^^^^p^  ^re  printed  at  the  discretion 

time    this   will   only   result  in   more  Improvements  In  the  "'*''•'][   ^Y*^*"*  of  the  editor.  Signatures  will  be  held 

RrcenUva^Mixed  Glee  Club,  to  be    j^^j, 'of  group  interest,  less  initiative  Instituted  IMMEDIATELY  before  ttie  confidential     by     the     editor-in-chief 

directed  bv  Patterson,  was  establish-    ^^^   will-power,  and  scattered  disco-  existence  of  our  new  »  brery  »>"»<"«•  ^pon    request,    and    pen-names    may 

ed.  It  will  sing  light  secular  numbers.         ,        ^^  attempts  to  participate  in  becomes  a  reality  In  Its  own   right  ^^^^^   ^   substituted.   Letters   should 


The    third    major    concert    of   the    ordinated 


campaign  ^^^^   _  .      ., 

Miss    Medoff    proudly    pointed    to  ^^^^  presented  on  W'CRB  as  was  the 

the   stability    and    adaquacy    of    the  Mozart  Requiem. 

Chorus     as     an     indication     of     its  Practice    time    for    the    Chorus    is 

growth.     Previously,     it     has     been  f^om  4  to  6  on  Monday   afternoons, 

necessary    to    pay   **ringers,'*    profes-  q^  Wednesdays  the  Male  Glee  Club 

sional    singers,    to    supplement    the  rehearses  at  4:30  and   the   W  omen  s 


ine    iniru     iiiojv^*     ^^..^..  >     -  o/^fivitv  f>fferin'*s 

The*  program  will  also  be  given   for  by: 

the  congregation  of  Temple  Emanuel        d)  a  reconsideration  of  the  func- 

in     Swampscott,     Massachusetts,    on  ^-^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  facilities  of  the  Mailman 

April  25.  There  is  a  possibility  that  g^^^j^nt   Center 

the  March  4  program  will  be  taped 


R.   S. 


f^ditorUil  Dilemnui 


be  submitted  to  the  mailbox  of  The 
Justice    by    the    Friday    before    pub- 
lication. 
Signed  feature  articles  in  the  pages 
While  it  is  clear  that  the  Justice's    ^^  j^  Justice  express  the  taste  and 
editorializing  is  meant  to  be  received    judgment  of  the  authors.  The  editors 
(2)    a    reevlluation    of    where    the    ^^ithin  the  context  of  straightforward    ^^^.^  reserved  the  right,  however,  to 
rommuler  should  park  ^"^  vigorous  journalism,  the  Justice    ^^^^^  ^^^^  abridgement  as  they  feel 

13)    a    bulletin    board    for    commu-    has  often  inadvertently  put  itself  in    necessary,   notifying   the   authors  of 

the  position  as  presenting  too  many  \Y\is  in  advance  of  publication  when- 
.4)  a   five-day  luncheon  meal  con-    unqualified    statements.  pyer  possible. 

•  net  for  commuters  desiring  a.s  such       WhUe  topical  interest  holds  an  im-       Unsigned  news  stories  attempt  to 
'  nd  un-    portant  place  in  a  general  editorial    be  objective.  The  editors  appreciate 


has  decided  to  abolish   the  officers    groups 
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AHhoimb  there  are  a  number  of 
new  exhibits  and  a  few  sproial  show 
inKs  throiit^hout  the  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge Area,  the  theatre  and  movie 
sections  are  Tilled  with  h<»ld-overs 
This  would  be  a  uood  time  to  catch 
up  (m  the  "ones  youVe  missed.** 

Art:  The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  will  bo  showing  "One  Ihmdred 
Years  of  American  Architecture" 
Ihrou^ih  March  9,  in  the  Special  E\ 
hibition  Galleries.  The  museum  is 
open  weekdays,  and  Saturdays,  ex- 
cept Monday,  10  am.  to  ">  pm  ;  and 
Sundays,  1:30  to  5:30  p.m  It  is  also 
ouen  Wednesday  eveninL;>  until  10 
p.m. 

'German   Expressionism.-  a  collec 
tion  of  representative  graphic  \v«»rks 
by  the  leadin^i   exponents  of  expres 
sionism.   Sack    Kramer.   Conner    Met 
calf,    and    Michael    Tulysewsky.    will 
be    shown    at    the    Cropper    Art    Gal 
lerios  Inc  ,  on  40  Brattle  Street,  Cam- 
bridi;e   until   March   1.   1^58. 

Concerts:  The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  and  Or.  Thompson  Stone  will 
present  Bach's  **The  Passion  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew"  in  Symph(»ny 
Hall    Sunday    evening,   March   23. 

Walter  Blod^^ett.  curator  of  musical 
arts  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Arts  will  ^ive  a  recital  on  the  Holt- 
kamp  orfjan  in  MIT's  Kresge  Audi 
torium  Wednesday,  March  VI,  at  8:30 
p.m.  Works  of  Buxtehude.  Sowerby, 
Sweelink,  Hindemith  and  Dandrieu 
will  l>e  played.  Tickets  may  be  pur- 
chased in  advance  at  the  MIT.  Musi<- 
OHice  Room  14  N236  or  ai  the  door. 
All   seats  arc   unreserved. 

Price  lists  and  proKrammin;,'  for 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  which  will 
bo  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  .April 
i4-2tl  may  be  found  (m  the  l)ullotin 
Iward    in   Slosberg   Recital   Hall. 

Plays:  The  opening  of  Jane  Kyre" 
with  John  Emery  and  Blanche  Yurka 
has    been    postponed    until    Monday. 


March  3.  at   R  pm    It   will  remain  in 
Bo.ston    for    one    week. 

At  the  Wilbur,  "International  Siree- 
will  be  staying  for  this  week  only. 

Lectures:  The  Ford  Hall  Forum  will 
present  Owen  Laltimore,  Lecturer  in 
History  at  Johns  Hopkins  l^niversity, 
who  has  spent  more  than  25  years 
working  in  China  and  Japan.  He  will 
talk  of  "America's  Problems  in  Asia.'* 
The  lecture  will  bo  held  in  Jordan 
Hall  on  30  (;ainsboro  Street,  Boston, 
at  8:00  p.m. 


At  the  Museum  of  Fi!ie  Arts,  on 
Wednesday,  at  2  p.m.  there  will  be 
a  lecture  on  "Portraiture  in  Western 
Art  Ancient  Styles.*'  At  7  p.m.  in 
the  lecture  hall,  a  talk  on  'The 
French  Academv :  Its  .Adherents  and 
its  ()|)ponents."  and  at  8  p.m  .  "The 
(Jreeks  as  Craftsmen."  (>n  Saturday, 
March  8  at  2  p.m..  there  will  be  a 
lecture  on  "Gauguin  and  Van  Go«h." 
Two  lectures,  "Spanish  Paintings" 
and  "The  Arts  of  (Jreecc"  will  be 
held  to^;ether  at  3:00  p.m.  and  4:00 
p.m.  on  Sunday.  .March  9. 

Movies:  At  the  Brattle  Thealre  in 
Cambridge.  ''The  Well  Di^Kcr's 
Daughter"  is  opening  this  week.  The 
movie  was  written,  directed,  and  pro- 
duced by  Marcel  PeLjn(»l  and  is  one 
of  a  .series  of  films  about  provincial 
people.  The  story  involves  a  cirl 
whose  child  was  fathered  by  a  flier 
killed  in  the  war. 

For  Guinness  fans,  the  Exeter 
Theatre  is  showing  "The  I.ady  Killers'* 
(9:20  p.m.>  and  "To  Paris  With  Love" 
(6:20  p.m.^  "Bridue  on  the  River 
Kwai"  is  showing;  at  the  Gary  (8:30 
p.m.)  * 

*'A  Farewell  to  Arms*'  will  be  .show- 
ing at  the  Metropolitan  (6:34,  9:25 
p  m  )  and  "HonH  Go  Near  the  Water" 
at  the  Orpheum  <7:3o.  9  .30  p  m.V  At 
the  Keiimore.  "Clervaisr."  with  Maria 
Schell   is  showini;   •? :4t».  9:58  p.m.). 


FOR  A  NEW  LOW  COST  WAY  TO  TRAVEL 

INTERNATIONAL  AUTO  PLAN 


Sa\e  I  p  to  50' J» 

Over   Other    Plans 

Purchase  -  Kepurcltasc 
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Fackenheim... 

Coniiuneil    from    Pane    Three 
inevitable,    and     that     history     is     in 
>.ome    way    self-redemptive. 

Dr.  Fackenheim*s  views  are  of 
great  interest,  for  they  show  the 
answer  of  one  very  well  informed 
individual  who  has  wrestled  for 
many  years  with  the  problem  in 
question.  Yel  the  solution  of  Dr. 
Fackenheim,  while  acceptable  to 
those  willing  to  give  meaning  to  the 
area  beyond  today's  frontier  of 
knowledge  by  a  leap  into  faith,  will 
be  strongly  disputed  by  other.s.  es- 
pecially the  gentle  sceptic,  whom 
Dr.  Fackenheim  considers  to  be  the 
most  subtle  and  persistent  critic  of 
the  religious  .solution. 
Limitations  of  Human  Existence 

According   to    Dr.    Fackenheim   the 
exislance  of  Cod  makes  life  and  the 
world  more  meanini^ful  in  one  .sense, 
but   that   meaning  is  not    revealed   to 
Man.    who    in    his    consideration    of 
Cod  and   eternal  or  exi.stential  ques- 
tions   is    limited    by    his    inability    to 
formulate    questions    or    an.swers    in 
terms    other    than    human.    Aristotle 
among  his  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
Platonic  theory  of  ideas,  argued  that 
its  formulation  created  an  additional 
realm    leaving    two    realms— thai    of 
this  world  and  that  of  the  tran.scen- 
denl   ideas  -to   be   explained   instead 
(if  only   one   as   had   to   be    reckoned 
with   previously.   Perhaps   too  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  acceptance  of 
a   deity   through   whom  all  questions 
of  exi.stance  become  ultimately  mean- 
ingful although  Man  does  not  always 
comprehend   that    meaning   offers   al- 
so   an    additional     realm    to    be    ex- 
plained.  Yet   to  one   who  can   accept 
the.  personal    committment — just    as 
Plato  accepted"  the  theory  of  ideas- 
all    contradictions   are    reconciled   on 
a  higher  level,  and  on  thai   level  all 
is  explained.  The>e  problems,  of  rea- 
son, and  n^velation.  of  sin,  death,  love 
and    history,   as    well    as    others,   are 
trulv     problems     recurrent     in     each 
gonrration,   and    which   each    individ- 
ual must  answer  for  himself  in  some 
manner.     Onl>.    as    Dr.     Fackenheim 
omphasized.  on  ihr  basis  of  adequate 
knowledge    and    much    considerition 
can   an   intelligent  decision   be  made 
in  this  >phere,  as  indeed  is  the  case 
in  any   .sphere  of  thought  or  action. 

— Ben    Ravid    '57 


John  Van  Doren 


ContuiHCil  Jrovi  Page  Three 
ideas  or  heroes  or  movements  which 
they  have  found  already  in  exist- 
ence. And,  bi'cause  they  are  separate 
from  the  world  which  produces  these 
patterns,  they  can  act  extravagantly 
toward  it.  The  world  itself,  the  crea- 
tor of  the  patterns,  seems  often  to 
be  in  a  state  of  su.spended  animation'* 
so  far  as  these  passions  arc  con- 
cerned and  we  happen  to  hve  in  one 
of  these  periods  of  inanimateiioss. 

Van  Doren,  though,  did  complain 
that  "students  lack  something  to  be- 
come intoxicated  for."  They  are 
ruled  too  severely  by  their  common 
sense.  This  whole  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  this  general  dis- 
play of  apathy  and/or  fear  to  make 
a  commitment  to  an  ideal,  there- 
fore, can  be  traced  back  to  the 
warped  values  system  held  dear  by 
the  students'  society  —  security  and 
moderation  are  not  the  least  of  these 
values.  It  Is  the  contention  of  Van 
Doren  that  the  student  should  not 
form   reactions  to  apathy   in  a   blind 

Dr.  Epstein  .  •  • 

Cinttinued  jrovi  Page  Serett 
being  taught;  on  the  other,  he  feels 
that  such  in.struction  is  intellectual 
intimidaticm.  'After  half  a  lifetime 
1  have  finally  made  my  peace  with 
certain  ideas",  he  said  at  one  point. 
"When  I  was  in  Hebrew  School,  I 
didn't  understand  what  these  things 
were    really    all    about." 

If  an  educational  j^tructure  was 
established  along  the  lines  of  Jewish 
history,  Jewish  culture  and  Jewish 
tradition  many  of  the  alienated  would 
be  willing  to  lei  their  children  re- 
turn. In  fact,  if  Jewish  education 
became  a  regular  operation  many  of 
the  alienated  intellectuals  would  l>e 
v^illing  to  lend  their  .services,  Ep- 
stein   maintained. 


For  Information  and   Details  Contact: 

In   New   York:    INTERNATIONAL   AUTO   PLAN,   120  E   56  ST. 

In   Boston:   STEPHEN   SINGER  —  Kl   7  8285 
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Tel.  UN  4-7464 

I/avr    )  (tu   Made 
(iraduatiini    Reservations 


Epstein  reminded  his  audience  that 
he  was  seeking  tactical  solutions  and 
not  ultimate  answers  He  maintained 
that  he  hari  ii(»  desire  to  extinpjuivh 
conventional  reliM;ious  participation. 
"The  nub  of  the  tactical  solution  is 
that  a  non  relit^ious  Jew  can  be  a 
far  cry  from  a  non-religious  person.*' 

— Ira  Levine 

^         DISCLAND         * 

ALL   LP'S 
AT   20°o    TO   50°o    OFF 

425  Moody  Street 
TW  4-4800 


way,  for  "If  he  does  not  see  the 
truth  and  passion  of  a  social  Issue, 
ought  not  to  Imitate  It.* 

Bui  the  student  has  commitments 
to  make  other  than  those  to  ideals: 
he  has  to   grapple   with  the   idea  of 
an   educatiort   and   of   what   is  to   be 
his    attitude    toward    it.    Van    Doren 
be^an   with   the  assumption   that  "if 
knowledge  doesn't  exist  for  its  own 
sake,   then    it   is.  but   a   meaningless 
thing."   When   the   student   comes  to 
college  **he  commits  an  act  of  faith- 
he  commits  himself  to  his  maglstrl; 
they    tell    him    what    to    study,    not 
what   to   learn.   The   student    has   no 
business    worrying    too    much    al>oul 
the    fact    that    he    can't    connect   the 
world    and    his   education.   This   con 
eept  of  education  is  not  tyranny  be- 
cause,   before    the    student    commits 
the  act  of  faith,  he   does  not   really 
know  how  to  be  free/' 

In  terms  of  Plato's  allegory  of 
the  cave,  ^'before  the  student  comes 
to  college  he  sees  everything  as 
images,  of  shadows. -He  may  see  the 
sun  at  college— if  he  is  lucky;  here 
he  could  come  out  of  the  cave.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a  fresh- 
man has  to  unlearn  a  great  deal 
before  he  can  learn:  the  student  can 
not  exercise  fredom  in  the  dark. 
The  role  of  the  professor  is  as  a 
part  of  the  in.stitution  that  assem- 
bles the  stuff  which  is  the  intellect. 
The  teacher  is  the  bridge  over  which 
this  stuff  is  communicated,  while 
the  student  is  like  a  patient  who 
submits  himself  to  a  doctor— he  re- 
lies on  the  competence  of  the  doc- 
tor, though  aware  of  all  his  own 
misgivings." 

Progressing  from  the  obligation 
which  is  the  student's  to  that  which 
is  the  teacher's.  Van  Doren  said, 
"the  position  of  the  teacher  is  a 
vital  one  because  a  student  might 
never  recover  from  a  careless  judg 
ment  or  idea  received  from  his  in- 
structor. Any  good  teacher  wants 
that  which  he  says  to  be  the  truth 
(or  as  close  an  approximation  as  po.s- 
sible>  and  his  most  considered  judg- 
ment on  the  matter.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  teacher  is  the  only  member 
of  society  who  is  paid  to  tell  the 
truth— though,  naturally,  he  is  not 
paid   very   much." 

Dr.  Van  Doren  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  collection  of  essays  to  be 
published  this  fall  by  G.  P.  Putnam. 

— Robert  Sekuler 


.r.v.r-::-:-:-T'5r.'. 
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I5R  AEL-lOlb  Annirer.«ry  Ye.r-WESTERN  EUROPE 

\The  Biblical  past  comes  to  life  during  two  unforgettable 
ueeks  in  the  fabulous  land  where  the  great  religions 
were  born.  Visit  ancient  Hebrew.  Christian  and  Moslem 
religious  landmarks  ...  see  Kibbutz  settlements  .  .  .  meet 
Israeli  students  at  study  and  at  home. 

Other  countries  vUited  , 


GREECE 

SWITZERLAND 


'  ITALY ' 


FRANCE 
BELGIUM 


^.^ 


Indwding  BrwiieU  World's  FoJr^ 

^  -^ 

.  Sailinis  Jun€  6  mnd  Jun^  26  •board  ^  • 

S.S.  ISRAEL  mod  S.S.  ZtON  of  Zim  Lh%0 
For   (detailed   brochura   and   Ulnerariet   writ*   Of  call 

U.S.  NATIONAL  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 
^vw»  iDUCATIONAL  TRAViL,  INC.*      - 
701  $«v*nth  AvMM  *  N«w  York  36,  N.  Y»j 

' •  JUdson  6-2247 
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WEST    END- 
CLEANERS 

909  Main  Street 
T\Vlnbr*>oks  3-8807 

r...^v.•.^^^v.^^:.:.v.•.:.:<.v.:.:.:  .^:  :•:  x<v:-xv  :w::::i::V:>::Xvi^^ 

at  NORUMBEGA  PARK 

BTE.  123  at  EXIT  4o 


EMBASSY 


WALTHAM 


TW  4-3840 


—  ENTIRE  WEEK  — 
STARTING  MARCH  5th 

PEYTON  PLACE 

Matinee   1:30 
Evening  8:00 
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ALWAYS  .... 

A  TOP  FLIGHT  BAND 

SEE  YOUR  BOiTCM  KEWSPAPER 

EVERY  FRIDAY  FOR 

BAND  NAMES  AND  ATTRACTIONS 


SALDI'S 

139  FELTON  ST, 
WALTHAM 

''Where   lirande'ts  Students 
Meet  for  Pizza" 

PHONE  FOR         , 
PIZZA  DELIVERY 

TW  3-9643 
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Glamorize  your  date  ! 

ORCHID  CORSAGES 

Gardenias,  Roses  and  CamilHas 

AT  BIG  SAVINGS!  From  98c  up 


Stop  Shop 

SUPER   MARKETS 


Memorial    Drive,    Cambridge 

Near  B,  U.  Bridge 

Corey    Road,   Brighton 

Corner  of  Washington   Street 

Route  T,  Newton 

at  Hammond  Pond  Pkwy. 
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THE  JUSTICE 


Page  Nin* 


On  Campus 


MONDAY 

Council    met'ting    at    7:00    p.m.    in 
the  Student   Union. 
HilU'l  IxTture  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Ford 

Hall. 

Spanish  Club  uYoetin-g  at  8:00  p.m. 
in    the    Club   lx>unge. 

TUESDAY 
The    second    major    Charity    Week 
function,    an    auction,    will    be    hc4d. 
Service.*;    and    Senior    privileges    will 
tie  among  the  items  sold. 

The  Newman  Club  will  hold  its 
Ihird  lectutre  in  a  serief;  of  seven 
i>n  "MarrUge,"  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Stu- 
dent C-enter  Ix^unge. 

Sp<>n.s*>red    by    the    department    of 

H^T     Eastern     and     Judiac     Studies, 

I>r.    Henrv     A.    Ki.schel    of    the    Uni- 

wrsily   of   FitUsburgh   will   speak   on 

•Gno.sticism    Versus    Rationalifim    in 

the    Talmudic    A^e*    at    11    a.m.    in 

Kabb    2m 

The  Math-Physics  Society  will  meet 

at  7:00   pjn.   in   the    game   room   of 

the    Student    Center.      The    58|>eaker 

will    be     Michael    Ilosen,    discu.vsing 

•World   Lines". 

Basic  Judalsnn  Seminar  meets  Tues- 
day, 7-8  p.m.  in  Sydeman  3  ami  will 
discuss  "Kashrutlf.  Modern  Phil- 
osophy class  me**t^  Tuesday  8:15-9:30. 
I'he  topic  is  "in^e  Philosophy  of 
Frani  Rosenzncig,"  noted  German 
philosopher. 

WEDNESDAY 

Tlu^re  will  bt»  an  Exhibition  of 
Judo  by  br  Kttenl)erg  at  8:30  p.m. 
in   Shapiro    Athletic   Center. 

Daisetz  T.  Suzuki,  professor  of 
Buddhist  Philosophy  at  Oatami  I'ni- 
V  ersity  in  Kyi»to,  will  .speak  on  "The 
Nature  of  Zen  Experience."  He  is 
th«'  .M'cond  speaker  in  the  «»eries  of 
live  Helmsley  I.,ectures  on  "Reli- 
liious  Kxperience.*'  Professor  Su- 
zuki   will    speak    at    8:15   in   Slosberg 

Recital    Hail. 

The   Vocational   Guidance   Commit- 
tee   will    present    a    lecture*    on    "Ca- 
I  eers  in  Industr>  '  at  4:30  in  the  Club 
Lounge  of  the   Student  Center. 
As  Celebration  of  Purlm,  the  read 


ing  of  the  Megillah  will  take  place 
at  6:30  p  m.  in  the  Berlin  Chap<*l. 
Following  the  services,  there  will  be 
a  Purim  pa-rty  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Stu- 
d<'iit  Center  Club  Lounge. 


~\Schreiher  Outlines  Student 
Librarian  Opportunities 


THURSDAY 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Commit- 
ter* will  prc^jent  a  leisure  on  •'Careers 
in  Industry"  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the  Club 
Lounge  of  the  Student  Center. 

Louis  ITntermeyer,  poet,  critic, 
and  anthologist  will  be  the  speaker 
for  Cen.  Ed.  S.  He  will  speak  at  7 
7  p.m.  in  Sloe?berg  Recital  Hall. 

The  Freshman  Class  will  have  a 
cl;t.ss  meetinf  at  6:30  in  Nathan 
Seifer   Hall. 

Mr.  Hemi  Barraud,  spon.sored  by 
the  Music  Department,  will  speak 
on  "(lovernment  Support  of  Music 
in  ^vnc^"  at  4  p.m.  in  room  212, 
in  Slosberg   Mi»sic  Cente»r. 


FRIDAY 

T^e  Outing  Club-sponsoreil  Ski 
Weekend  will  leave  the  Student 
ITnion  for  Inter\ale,  New  Hampshire 
at   12   p.m. 

The  Anthropology  Club  is  spon- 
sol-ing  a  lecture  by  Professor  Mor- 
ton Fried  of  Columbia  Universty, 
who  will  »peek  on  'The  Chinese 
Family  lender  Comnmmism:  Change 
and  Stability,**  at  8  p  m.  in  the  Club 
Lounge  of  the  Student  tenter. 

SATURDAY 
An  informal  Chamber  Music  Con- 
cert  will  be  gi\^n  in  Slosb<Mg  Audi- 
torium a1  8:30  p  m.  Selecti^i  pistes 
bv  Beethoven,  Brahma,  and  Mozart 
will   be  played. 

An  informal  dance  will  be  held 
in  Feldberg  U>unge  of  the  Student 
I  nton  at  10:30  p.m.  followinjj  the 
concert  The  snack  bar  will  be 
op^-n. 

SUNDAY 
The  Cruel  Sea  and  a  Gerald  Mc 
I^>ing  McBoing  cartoon  will  be 
.vhown  at  7:00  in  Nathan  Siifer  Hall. 
There  will  be  a  men's  e<>ee  fencing 
match  at  2  p.m.  at  the  Shapiro  Ath- 
letic Center. 


under  th.  ousviccs  0/  the  Student  Vocational  Con.vuttee^  THE  JVSTICE  Here  l>e9ius  «  series  of  articles 
OH  career  opportunities  which  vill  appear  from  time  to  time.  ....       .^      r^u    «# 

Whv  are  students  indifferent  to  the  many  attractions    and    opportunities    in    the    field    of 
libraria^ship'    Th^uest^n  perplexes  Louis  Schreiber.  Director  of  Administrative  Services  of 
he  Brandei^s'  librarv.^who  con'S^es  of  the  field  as  a  means  of  getting  paid  to  share  the  excite- 
ment  of  exoeriencing  the  development  of  intellectual  and  scientific  history.  ^ 

In  aHm"  ^V  Schreibe?  ventured  the  guess  that  there  are  at  least  10^  1>^^»J>^V 
cancies  in  the  country  today  and  that  10  jobs  go  begging  for  every  student  out  of  library  school. 
•There  isn't  a  library  in  the  ,he  right  time."  Especially  in  the  to  most  efficiently  arrange  and  or- 
country  which  isnt  short-hand-  united  Sutes.  where  the  libraries  ganize  the  material  at  hand  to  facil- 
ed  •'  he  said,  and  unless  the  are  the  most  important  repositories  itate  its  locat.on,  and  the  duty  of 
Suation  changes  in  the  next  10  of  books,  the  librarian  is  charged  the  general  reference  ''*»""««  to 
t^ars  a  drastic  revision  in  educa-  with  the  great  responsibility  of  se-  procure  the  books  wh.ch  best  .Hu- 
\^  practices  will  occur.  He  added  lectins  and  preserving  what  he  con-  minate  the  subject  matter.  Such 
hat  due  to  the  shortage,  libraries  siders  to  be  the  great  books.  It  is  qualif.ca.ion.  do  not  make  »  spec«l- 
Irc   ille^ulpp^   to   render  the  vital    a    responsibility   owed    to   future   as    ist    6f   the    hbranan..    Schreiber   ob- 

service^  that  the  reader  needs.  well  as  to  past  generations,  Schreiber    served.  w.  ».  k^ 

services  th.»l  ine  reaoer  n  ^^^     ^^^   ^^^^    ^^^    ^.^^_^^    .^    ^^^^        Librarian    courses    which    can    b€ 

Overtook    »cn»antl<    Aspects  ^^    immortaliie    the    important    writ- 

Of    course    he    recogniies    certain  •"**• 

factors  which  have  caused  the  short-  Responsibility  to  lea^r  ^^^    ^^^^   ^^    ^^   ,„.^u.vovt    v....    ..^.-^.. 

age.  The  average  person  sees  the  li-  At  the  same   time,  the  librarian's  ^jstorv,     philosophy,     goals,     social 

brarian    enmeshed    in    the    bureau-  responsibility   to  the   reader   cannot              "              • -    -     o-u_..:w._ 

cratic    drudgery    of  collecting   fines,  ^    overemphasized,    Schreiber    con- 
charging     out     books,    and     bawling  (j^u^i.  Wi>en  the  reference  librarian  never  ceases   to   oroaaen   ins   miuwi- 
out  student*  for  infracting  rules,  and  decides  which  books  to  buy  he  must  ^^g^  ^f  subject  matter  and  also  tries 
so    he    tends    to    overlook    the    "ro-  ^j,^  allow  his  own  values  and  tastes  j^,  anticipate  new  subject  matter, 
mantic"   aspects   of   the   job.   Schrei-  ^^    interfere    with    .serving    the    in-         o^^rtuwltlot  Incroasod 
ber  explained.  He  was  also  cognizant  i^^ests  of  the  readers.  He  must  rec-  "»»P*                jibrary      has      steadily 
of  the  fact  that  renumeration  i.s  not  ^g^j^   j^at   "a   person   learns   what  j,^^^^^,,^  ^^^  beyond  the  schools  and 
on  par  with   the   professions     land-  ^e  wants  to  or  when  he  iveeds  to  ^^  -.                   j         government  re- 
ards,  and  is  even  lower  than  teach-  therefore    the    problem   of   making  ^^*;;.",^^    state    Department;    in- 
ers'     pay     in     some     instances.     He  available  a  book  on  a  particular  hob-  "^^^    "^                      ^^road;  the  miK- 
claimed,   however,   that    due    to    the  ^y  is  as  vital  as  locating  a  reference  ^^^^^'^^  ^^sZL.  etc.,  opportunl- 
shortage,    this    problem    was    being  ,,„    Mycenaean    society.  "ry.    tne   museums.          ,      .n^ 


completed  in  a  year  and  a  summer 
are  designed  to  equip  the  .student 
with  the  requisite  broad  knowledge 
as  well  as  to  inculcate  the  fields's 
historv,  philosophy,  goals,  social 
meaning,  and  functions.  Schreiber 
emphasized  that  the  good  librarian 
never  ceases  to  broaden  bis  knowl> 


corrected.   The  challen.ee.  as   Schrei 
her  sees  it.  is  one  of  "glamorizing" 
the    field    for    the    public. 


,    Mycenaean    s«<^'«^y-         ....^    ties  have  correspondingly  increased. 
As  to  qualifications,  the  librarian  „.  i,^,„„,.  ,;Kr»ri»n.  claries  be. 


.should    be    widely    read    in    all    sub- 
jects,   but,    according    to    Schreiber, 


For  childrens'  librarians  salaries  be. 
gin  from  J4000  to  $4.'>00  a  year;  cata- 


jects.    but,    accoraing    »„    ^   . T V«'  loguers    receive   between    $42(H>  and 

Schreiber  made  no  attempt  to  do    he   cannot    possibly    be  ^*^^  to  ^^^     Government     and     industrial 

so   for  this  reporter;  instead  he  ex-    know  the  contents  of  ev^ry  book  in  ^.^.^^^   ^^^  considerably    higher, 

plained  what  he  thought   is  valuable    his  librai->.  Rather    he  should  know  ^.^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  librarians 

and    rewarding    for    the    responsible    the   language   of   the  discipline,   and  ^^^    ^^^^^     ^^    ^^,^    ^^^    ^    ^^^^^ 

individual  who  "likes  books  and  peo-    have  a  "bowing  acquaintance     witn  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^  ^  ^^.^^  condition,  Sch- 

pie."   As   an   essential   link    between    the    literature    of    the    subject    mat-  ^^^^    ^^^ 

the   author   and   the    reader,   the   li-    »- -/^'^^  -;;\;;'«nf  neX ''  -special    advantage    Of    rapid    promo- 

Urarian    must    be    able    "to    gel    the    the  information  when  it  is  needed.  y 

right   book   for   the   right   person  at    It  becomes  the  job  of  the  cataloguer  t.on. 
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Local  Five  Tops  Worcester    Mermen  Down  VVj^^^^ 
Tourney  Opens  Here  Friday ' 


Closing  out  one  of  the  best  sea- 
sons in  Brandeis  basketball  his- 
tory, the  Judges  defeated  Wor- 
cester Poly  Tech  on  Saturday 
night.  86-75  and  gave  Coach 
Harry    Stein    his    lOOth    victory 

since  ho  came  here.  Previous  to  their  (echnic  Inslitutc. 
final  encounter,  the  blue  capers  lost 
liames  to  perhaps  the  lv^o  toughest 
team.s  on  the  1957-5B  schedule.  Villa- 
nova  and  St.  Francis  of  Brooklyn.  The 
three  jiames  were  pla>ecl  minus  the 
services  of  Mick\  Kusch.  who  had  a 
touch    of  the  hu. 

Takini*  over  f(»r  the  lost  player 
were  Jerry  Schwartz  and  Hob  !Vret- 
li.  Perelti,  who  has  seen  action  for 
the  entire  season,  paced  the  team  in 
the  rehoundm^  department  and  was 
amonu  the  leadin-  Judges*  scorers. 
21  points  against  \  illanova  and  19 
reb(uinds  against  Worcester  consti- 
tuted his  best  performance  of  the 
season.  Schwartz  hit  for  12  aL:ainst 
Worcester  and  played  creditablv  The 
two  M)phonunes  t'dled  the  L;ap  in   the 

lineup    well.  ^ 

Schwarti  Stands  Out 

The  liame  a^^ain-^i  Worcester  was 
nothin^  to  marvel  at  as  the  .Indues 
had  the  edue  from  the  start.  Pre- 
dicted to  win  by  a  comfortable  mar- 
gin, the  blue  caj^ers  .satistied  the 
Oddsmakers.  biayed  ahead  for  al- 
most the  entire  ^ame.  and  coasted  to 
Hn  86  75  victory.  As  usual,  Brandeis 
was  paced  by  the  scoring  of  Kudy 
Finderson,  who  had  24  points,  and 
Bob  Osterber^  with  l.V  The  (»nly  thinu 
that  ditTered  in  the  appearance  of 
the  Judges  was  the  major  role  Jerry 
Schwartz    played   in   the   victory. 

Perhaps    the    two    finest    showini^s 
the    short  handed    Judges    made    in 

the  pa.st  sea.son  were  in   their  losses    Brandeis.    The    Wildcats 
to  St.   Francis  and   \  illanova.  Travel      unable   to    keep  up  with 


With  a  regular  season's  record  of  17  wins  and  only  3  losses. 
Ihe  Judges  will  plav  the  first  post  season  basketball  game  in  the 
history  of  the  University  in  the  form  of  an  eastern  representative 
to  the  NCAA  (National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  »sma 
college  tournament.  Also  competing  for  the  regional  trophy  will 
be   Adelphi  College.  St.  Michaels  College,  and  Rensselaer  Poly- 

This 


Tufts  for  First  Wins ....  Ever 

Fighting  hard  for  their  first  victory  since  their  formation 
a  vear  and  a  half  ago.  the  Brandeis  mermen  downed  Worcester 
.Ir'  College  and  Tufts  University  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  last 
week  However,  the  Judges  just  didnt  have  enough  to  continue 
their  winning  ways  against  the  ever  strong  Harvard  JV  team  m 
the  Locals"  last  meet  of  the  season  on  Friday. ^___ 

Brandeis  never  lost  the  lead.  7Z~Z~7ZZtZZ 

Combining  for  their  fourth  vie-    turned  in  one  of  h..s  best  p.>rform. 


was   an- 
nounced' bv    Willis    Stetson    of    College  wlu>  have  recorded    14   wins 

Swarthmore    College,    chairman    against  only  3  losses,  •  -^ 


of    the   NCAA    selection    committee. 

Brandeis  will  play  at  the  north- 
eastern playotTs  at  Shapiro  Athletic 
Center  March  7  and  8.  The  winninj4 
squad  will  meet  with  eiuht  other 
reijional  winners  in  F^vansville.  In- 
diana March  12.  l.*^.  and  14  to  vie 
for   nalioiud    honors. 

Resist erin Li  17  wins  and  R  losses 
is  Adelphi  College,  the  Judge's  ftr.st 
opponent.  Adelphi  is  the  winner 
ot  this  year's  tri-state  lea^iue  cup  and 
should  be  touirh.  Rensselaer  with 
a   14-4  record  will  meet  St.  Michael's 

Pacinj,'  the  Jud;:es  were  Rudy  Kni- 
derson  and  Boh  Teretti.  Sophomore 
Perelti  was  the  star  of  the  izame  as 
he  scored  21  points,  mostly  on  lon;^ 
jump  shots,  and  matched  relK>unds 
with  the  67"  Wildcat  star.  Scott.  He 
was  rarely  off  on  his  shots  and  it 
was  his  play  in;*  that  kept  the  Judues 
as  close  as  they  were. 
Judges  Close  Gap 

Ahead  from  the  start,  the  Villanova 
team  led  by  as  many  as  14  points 
but  fell  off  at  one  point  when  the 
Judges  fast-breaked  their  way  to 
within  7.  At  the  be^innini^  the  Phil- 
adelphians  dominated  th#  boards, 
but  as  the  ^'ame  progressed  Peretli 
bej^an    to    pull    in    the    reln^unds   for 

were    slow. 


one    of    them 
being    Providence    College. 

The  Judges  will  bt*  matching  a 
touch  and  go,  fast  breaking  brand 
of  basketball  again.st  Adelphi'.^  slow, 
deliberate  style  adopted  through  the 
season.  With  the  return  ot  Mickey 
Kirsch.  Marty  Aranow's  stead\  im 
provement  toward  his  old  form,  and 
the  scoring  and  rebounding  of  Hudy 
Finders(>n  who  has  taken  a  place 
ainong>t  the  nation's  leading;  col- 
legiate scorers  \vith  over  5<k»  points 
fi>r  the  year,  Brandeis'  forecourt  will 
be  strong.  Bob  Peretli  will  also  be 
a    potent    factor    in    the    Blue    attack. 

The  tirst  game  will  be  pluyed  at 
7  p.m.  with  Brandeis  facing  Adelphi 
at  9  o'clock.  The  winners  will  meet 
Saturday  al  9  p.m.  with  a  consola- 
tion   game    for    the    tirsi    day    lost^s 

at    7    p.m. 

The  Judges  are  also  a  leading  con 
tender    for    the    KCAC    iKaslern    Col- 
lege Athletic  Confeivnc*et  cup  to  be 
awarded    to    the    outstandint;    small 
college   team    in    the   East. 

—  Joe  Bearson 


Local  Fencers  End 
Successful  Season 

The    Brandeis    Fencing    t^^am    fin- 
isluKl    up   a   highly   successful   seas<m 


comoinmg  loi    tneu     uuxttx   ..V  ^^.^  ^^^^^^^    MacDonald  had  to 

tory  of  the  season,  the   strong   ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^.^^^^  p,^^.^  ^^  ^^e  lOO 

quartet  of  Lew   Koplik.  Ron   MacDon- 
ald.   Bob    Stein,    and    Ralph    Lieber- 


nian  linished  nearly  a  length  of  the 
pool  in  front  of  the  opponents,  in 
the  2(K)  Medley  Relay.  MacDonald. 
turning  in  his  best  time  for  the  2(M» 
Free  Style  finished  three  yards  in 
front  of  the  pack,  adding  live  points 
to  the  Judges'   .score. 

Teaming  up  against  the  lone  Wor- 
cester diver.  Stone  and  Wyman 
turned  in  excellent  exhibitions  to 
capture  first  and  second.  With  victory 
elose  at  hand,  both  Steins.  Bob  and 
JetT.  combined  lo  take  tirst  and  third 
respectively  in  the  lon  yard  Butter- 
Ily    event.    Then    with    three    events 

left    the  Judges  held  a  lead  of  seven 

• 

points. 

Cocaptain  Stein  then  jumped  off 
to  a  fast  lead,  left  his  two  opponents 
in  the  wake,  and  easily  won  the  100 
yard  Backstroke,  giving  the  mermen 
their  fifth  tirst  place  of  the  meet. 
Ron  MacDonald  followed  by  cap- 
turing  the  final  first  for  Brandeis  in 


yard  Breastroke.  Thus  with  one  relay 
left  in  the  meet,  the  Judges  had  an- 
other victory  under  their  l>elt.  After 
just  barely  losing  the  final  event. 
the  mermen  were  still  on  top,  38-37. 
•Man  for  man,  we  have  a  good 
group  of  swimmers,  but  we  lack 
depth.  If  we  get  about  10  incoming 
freshmen  who  can  develop  into  some 
strength  next  year,  we  should  have 
a  winning  sea.son."  said  Coach  NichoN 

alter  the  meet. 

The  Harvard  meet  ended  the  team's 
second  season,  showing  two  victories 

and    five    losses. 

— Sheldon  Grey 


Schrriher 


•  •  • 


Continued    from    Vaije    Nine 
lion,    often    reaching    administrative 
positions   in   less   than   five   years. 

Schreiber  directed  a  special  warn 
ing  to  the  many  Brandeis  girls  whii 

.,♦41       will  seek  jobs  as  research  assistants 
the  100  yard  Breast  Stroke  and  at    he  ^     ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^, 

same  time  clinched  the  meet  tor  the    ^^^   ^^.^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^    .^^^  ^^^. 

^^*^^^^'  ^         114.    over-glamorized,  are  in  fact  as  drud- 

Tuesda.v.     tho     team     tra>.>k>d     to    ^       ^^.^^^^^    ^^   ,„,    ,,„,rs.   and    re- 

Tufts  to  face  the..-  JV  >..  Hungr>   for    ^     •  ^^.^^^    ^^    ,.,^^^^j. 

look    a    quick    lead,    first    plate    ana        _^        ^^    ^^    Hi.miAiif.ed 

seven     points.     MacDonald    captured 

a  second  in  the  200  Freestyle  and  in  ^„rrpn* 

the    100    yard    Breast    Stroke.    Once        Apropos  to   the  curren. 

again   the   two   Stein's   teamed   up  in 

the    butterfly    event,    this    time 


.^    _^    the   Judges' 

line     to     Philadelphia     on     Tuesdav.    fast  b.eaks.  but  strort;;  from  the  foul  l«st  Saturday  on  a  rather  dLsappoi.u 

Brandeis  plav^a-ullo^.  to  the  tou«h     l.ne    and    under    the    offensive    back-  inu    nme.    The    Jud.H-s    enie.vd    th. 

T^r^ZlTtitT^^^^^^^                                 ..>ard.  After  they  pulled  to  w.thin  7.  No-      Ensla.^d     bn.tat.onal     To..n,a 

Unierstv     bv    a    count    o.    77^5.    It    Brandeis  threw  away  three  pa.sses  in  nu-nt     sport.n.-    a    very    respectable 


was  the  Villani>va  Wildcats  who  lost 
a  month  ago  to  then  top-rated  West 
Virginia   by   a   single   point 


5-1     log.    but 


a     very 
soniewhere 


along    the 


a  row.  and  short Iv  saw  the  Villanova  ,  .     ^ 

lead  back  up  to   10  points.  li»^^  they   ran   afoul   m   the  day   long  ^PP^anng 

2  competition    and    fini.shed    fifth    out  ceeded   to  capture   hrsl    place    m   me 

of   eight   entries.   The   contest,   which 


deis    on    February   1:3. 
tured    the    three    lop 
each    of    the    participating    organiza- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  Dana  Hall 
which  entered  four  women. 


A  partisan  crowd  of  over 
screaminu  males  promoted  the  in- 
stability of  the  Judges,  and  at  one 
point  the  referee  gave  5  free  throws 
in  a  row  to  a  Brandeis  player  as  a 
result  of  the  crowd's  refusal  to  quiet 
down  on  his  and  the  Villanova  coach's 
insistence. 

On    the   night    preceding   the  Villa 
nova  game.  Brandeis  lost  to  the  Ter- 
riers   from    St.    Francis    al    the    2nd 

Brooklyn.   A  more 

game     than     that 

the   meet    fea-    played    against     Villanova.    the    final 

fencers    from     score  was  84-74  in  favor  of  St.  Francis. 

The  game  was  close  all  of  the  way. 
until   late   in   the   second   half   when. 


cants    would    be    disqualified    on    ac 

count  of  lack  of  training. 

recession, 

Schreiber  also  mentioned  that  libra- 
Bob    rianship.    due   to    the    present    shori- 
took     first     and     JelT     second.     The    age.  "is  better  than  a  life  insurance 
iud^es  now   held  a  sUm   19-15  lead.      policy   because   the   skill   can   always 
in   an   excellent   display   of    diving,    be    put    to    use.''    But    on    a    soberer 
Stone  took  first  just  ahead  of  McGill    note  he  concluded  that  the  libranan 
of    Tufts     and    W vman    took    third,    must  respect  books  and  be  something 
just    a    few    points    behind.    Koplik,    of    a    do-gooder    because    he    is    the 
to   be  back  in  shape,  pro-    custodian  of  "the  post  for  the  bene- 
fit  of   the    future." 
100    vard    Free    Style.    Althoiigh    he  —Larry   Re$nJck 


Judges  Place  3rd 
In  Female  Fencing 

The     Brandeis     Women's     Fencinu 
team  c(»mpeted  for  the  first  time  in 
the     New     England     amateur     team 
championships  and  gave  a  very  favor     Corps  Armory   in 
able   showing.  Taking   place  al  Bran-    evenly     matched 


was  held  in  Shapiro  Athletic  Cen- 
ter, was  won  by  the  University  of 
Connecticut  with  MIT.  Trinity.  Holy 
Cross.  Brandeis.  Bradford  Durf-e. 
Brosvn.  and  Boston  L'niversiiy  finish- 
ing  behind    it   in   that   order. 

The  l>e.si  showing  by  a  member  of 
the  local  contingent  was  exhibit chI 
by  Morty  Rabkin  who  managed  to 
ain    a    third    place    position    in    the 


I 


on  the 

AT 

^by  David  Matz 


judges  bench 

LAST 


a 


sabre  competiti<m.  A  Connt»cticut 
repre-entalive  took  first  place  in  this 
event.  Al  Donovan  was  also  entered 
in  the  sabre  battles. 

In    the    foil.    Brandeds    was    repre- 
sented   by    Joel    Schwartz    and    Mik>e 


after  three  of  the  Brandeis  starters    jacolxs.    Jacobs,    however,    followiag 
fouled  out,  the  Terriers  widened  the    y^-^   third   round   of   comi>etitio<n   was 


There's  a  toa.st  in  order:  a  chlorin-  of  about  eight  men  regularly  showed 
atcd  toast  to  a  new  swimming  team  up  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
which,  after  two  .seasons  of  ma.ssa-  Samewhere  along  the  way 'Stein 
cres  and  n^ar  mi^-ses.  jubilantly  won  and  Andy  Wechsler  were  elected  co- 
two  meets  last  week.  Every  honor  is  captains,  while  Shelly  Grey  was  add- 
due  them,  and  not  just  for  the  vie-  ed  as  manager.  Competition  for  the 
tories  which  are  described  lucidly  latter  position  was  not  overwhelnv 
above.  The  history  of  the  team  pro-  |ng. 
ducing  these  wins  is  a  saga  in  itself.  The  team  morale  reflected  m  curi- 

In  September  ^9U,  freshman  Rob-  ous  paradox.    From  the  slowest  free 


The  content  was  won  by  L.F.C.,  with     »^.„,^  „„,,  „,^-   ,^.,.^.o  ^...^,.^^  v...    ^^^   ,^nira   n>uiia   ui    lumK^tiuiv^.    -«o        ...  ^-, ,  -  ^      ♦    k     ir  ♦     t^r 

the  Y.W.C.A.  (last  year\s  winner-   in    gap.  Brandeis  at  one  point  led  5352.    forced  to   retire   when   he  sus^tained    ert  Stein  agitated  through  the  Ath-    styler  to  the  speediest   bacKsiroKer, 

second  place.  Brandeis  in  third,  Dana    Aranow  Improves  a    haiid    injurv.    Sacha    Weitman    re-    letic    Department   for   the   fovndlng    no    one    really    expected    to    wm    a 

Hall  in  fourth,  and  Manchester.  New        ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^  ^^,^^  ^^^  ^j^^  j^^^,^^    ^^^     j^^^    '  ^.^     Goldman     and    of  a  swimming  team.     The  goars  of    meet;   and    this   didn't   dj^P^^^";^^^ 

Hampshire  in  fifth.  The  Brandeis  con-    ^^^^  Finderson.  Aranow.  and  Peret-    Marty    Fiala    con.stituted    the    Bran-   the      department      rumbled,      lights    one.      The    team    (and    f ^^^^^'^^^^ 

tingent  was  composed  of  Carla  Festa,    ^.     yi^derson    poured   in   30   of   the    deis  aggregation  in  the  epee  events,    blinked,    and    out    popped    Anna    C.    into    such    was    noticeable)    knew   n 

Cynthia  Steinberg,  and  Darlena  Bug-    j^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^^   ^^^^^.  ^^   ^^^  p^^-        On    the    previous    Wednesday    the    Nichols   with   the   coaching    roMH>ns|.    would   lose,   and  yetstuck  to  it  hc- 

bee.  The  squad  operates  under  the    ^^^.  ^3    p^^y^^g  ^is  best  game  of  the    local   fencers   journeyed   to   Harvard    bility  on  her  shoulders.     Mer  prevl-    cause    the    men    l^ked    the    personal 

coaching  of  Mrs.   Oppenheim.    I^ck    ^^^^       Aranow      mixed      assorted    and   put  oiU   an   undefeated   record   oys  experience  in  training  swimmert    participation  m  an  athletic  orgamza- 

of   experience   hindered   the   female    ^^.^^^^  ^^^   .^^^    ^^^  returned   to    on  the  line.  In  an  annoying  series  of   had  boon  extremely  t uccotsful.  tion,  liked  the  excitement  of  a  meet, 

trio  noticeably  in   this  match.  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  displayed  last  year.  Per-    clos*  matches,  most  of  which  broke       The  Gazette,  the  Justice,  and  the    liked    the    comerad«rie    peculiar    to 

On  the  Friday  before  this  champion-    ^^^.   matched  St.  Francis'  AllAmeri-    in  favor  of  the  Crimson,  the  Judges    bulletin    boards    recruited    for    the    athletics,  and  liked  bemg  on  a  team 

ship    meet,    the    Women's    Fencing    ^^^  candidate   Al  Inness  in  the  re-    absorbed  the  only  blemisdi  on  their   n^st    meeting    a    group    whose   only    representing    Brandeis.      There's    a 

team  opened  its  season  against  Dana    i^^^ding  department   and   was  able    season's  final  tally.  common    denominator    was    an    in-    thrUl   in   this  that  makes   the   time 

Hall  at  Wellesley.  The  Judges   team,    ^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  center  dumbfounded       The  previous  Sunday,  Fe^wuao'  23,    ^^^^  ^  sports  and  litUe  or  no  com     expended   worthwhile. 

composed  of  three  veterans  and  three    ^  ^,^  ^^..^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^    Finder     m  Shapiro  Gym,  the  Brandeis  sabre    petitive  aquatic  experience.     As  un-       Thb    yoor    Stotn,    W^chaior,    •nd 

newcomers  to  the  squad,  ^^mmphed    ^^  ^^^  ^^  Terrier  forwards  com-    team  captured  the  Shak«fl>eare  Tro-   promising   as    this    nucleus   seemed,    divor  Loe  Wyman  bocamo  volorans 

thoroughly  by  the  score  Of  17^.  me    ^j^^j^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^   ^^    ^^^    .^.^    ^^^^    j^    presented    an-    ^    ^^^    j^^,^    fundamental    handi-    and  wore  lolnod  by  *no#H#r  crow  •f 

veterans   on    the   team   are   ^^ »ena    ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  around    nuaUy  to  the  best  three  man  sabre  ^       ^yiis  inexperience  was  the    freehmon    IncKidlng     Ralph     Llobor- 

Bugbee.  captain  of  the  crew,  who  led    ^^^  ^^^V^t.  4^.«  m  the  New  England  district  by    rTf!,    .,    .    i       ^nw.    i«..H    wk-.H    mM.  John  Carrv,  and   Ronald  Mac- 

ttie  way  by  taking  all  five  of  ber 
bouts;  Cynthia  Steinberg,  who  man- 
aged to  capture  a  win  in  four  out 
Of  her  five  efforts;  and  Judy  Young- 
ling, who  was  the  victor  in  three  out 
s  of  her  five  efforts. 

The  newcomers  to  the  team  include 

one  junior  and  three  freshmen.  The 

junior  is  Carla  FesU  who  in  the  Dana 

Hall    meet    came    out    victorious    in 

four  out  of  five  meets.  The  freshmen 

are  r>evra  Cohen  and  Sheba   Finkel- 

stein.    There    are    also    three    other 

members  of  the  squad  who  were  un- 
able to  attend  this  particular  match. 

They  are  Connie  Simo,  Roberta  Seigel 

and  Barbara  Teich. 

The  next  meet  for  the  team  is  ten- 
tatively  scheduled   for  sometime   in 

starch  with  Radcliffe. 


an    even    more 

,  cap  tha.-   -  . 

the  bucket.  team  in  the  New  England  district  by  ^^^    ^^   ^    p^^      The    land    locked    man,  John  CiN-ry,  and   Ronald  Mac 

Agam  the  story  was  on  the  foul    the  Amateur  Fencing  League  of  Am-  i^^^^^    ^^^^    goon,    however,    con-    Donald.    Tho  tq^^ad  alao  obtained  a 

line,  as  Brandeis  missed  a  good  num-   ^rica.  The  winning  trio  represer^iing  £j^^^^  ^^^  the  opposite  situation:    liomo"  pool  at  labton.    In 'point  of 

ber,  while  the  Terriers  were  merrUy    the  Blue   and  White  was   composed  ^    variety   of   pools    scattered    about    practicality    -    *^-— *•    —J    .^-^•l 
swishing  them  through  the  twines,      ^i    Joel    Schatz,    Al    Donovan,    and 

—Nell  Abelton   Marty  Rabkin. 


i« 


I 


SALDI'S      . 

139  FELTON  STREET 
WALTHAM 

fVherf  Brandeis  Students  Meet  for  Pisxa 

Phone  for  Pizza  Delivery 

TW  3-9643 


the  surrounding  countryside  bid  by  niMot  from  homo  dooen  t 
varying  degrees  of  welcome  to  the  mvch,  bwt  oontldorint  Utf  yoar's 
mandering  mermen.  The  problem  nomadic  oxlttonco.  It  k  •  •♦♦P 
of  this  situation  involved  a  commu-  toward  soma  tort  of  stability.  The 
nication.  A  conscientious  freestylea:  hope,  of  courao,  la  that  someday  .  .  . 
might  wait  patiently  at  the  Waltham  someday  tfioro  will  bo  a  Splash  Mu- 
Boys'  Club  for  the  rest  of  the  team  »•«•«  •«  campus. 
which  meanwhUe  worked  out  dili-  In  a  very  real  sense  the  swim- 
gently  at  the  Newton  •'Y".  The  mers  have  accomplished  a  pioneer- 
sUrting  time  of  practice  was  con-  ing  feat.  They  have  created  a  liv- 
sistent  in  its  fluctuations  between  ing  entity  out  of  inUngible  spirit 
11  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  MUd  confusion  and  interest.  The  creating  is  diffi- 
and  an  occasional  class  conflict  (aca-  cult,  but  once  accomplished  need 
demic,  not  Marxian)  resuUed  from  never  be  duplicated.  This  is  worth 
this  variety,  but  nevertheless  a  base  •  note  of  thanks. 


S.C.  Discusses  Gen  Ed  S 
Allocations,  Charily  Week 

Al  its  March  3  meeting  Council  reversed  Us  previous  ruling 
regarding  the  charging  of  admissions  to  the  scheduled  Night  of 
Sports.  The  new  rulin;i  had  stated  that  there  would  be  no 
charge  for  the  event  but  that  collection  boxes  will  be  provided 
at  the  door  for  any  voluntary  contributions.  The  decision  was 
made  despite  a  petition,  presented  by  Charles  Kamen  and  signed 
by    15   per  cent  of   the  student 


DEiS  UNIVERS' '^ 


body,  indicating  a  preference 
for  a  flx€^d  admission  fee  and 
voluntary  attiMidancc  at  the  event. 
Kci  Friedman  was  of  the  opinion 
that  tho  signers  ot  the  petition  had 
few  facts  at  their  disposal  and  that 
(here  is,  as  yet.  no  way  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  same  amounl  of 
mone  yas  last  year  will  contributed. 
Sanford  Freed  man  added  that  he 
had  approved  of  Council's  decision 
to  mak«'  Charity  Week  eontributions 
strielly  voluntary  and  that  the  new 
systetn  de>erves  to  be  tried  for  the 
rtmainder  of  the  week  this  year. 
Sever*!  Council  member.'*  did.  how. 
ever,  exhibit  concern  over  the  prob- 
ability that  less  money  will  he  col- 
lected  this  year  than    in   the   past. 

Council  also  adirmed  Kd  Hamada's 
.slatenuMU  to  the  Justice  that  money 
may  Ih'  earmarked  for  any  of  the 
five  charities  and  passed  a  motion 
thankint*  the  Special  Servicei*  Coni- 
nuttee  for  their  work  on  Charity 
Week    ihu-s   far. 

At  the  requcNt  of  David  Cohen, 
chairman  of  the  Social  Committee 
of  Council,  the  Small  Dances  Com- 
mittee received  an  appropriation  of 
5;:iOO  for  records,  boer  and  other 
eK  pennies. 


The  Concert  C<»mmittee  requested 
an  allocation  of  $300  for  a  Jazz  and 
Folk  Sln^  Festival  with  lesser  known, 
quality  groups.  The  festival  will  be 
held  this  spring.  There  was  also 
a  request  for  an  additional  $3(K)  for 
the  Lewisohn  Lecture  series.  Both 
allocations    were    passed. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  Con  Ed.  S 
prot^ram.  Myra  Saft  su^qtsted  that 
the  program  bf  turned  over  to  the 
faculty.  David  M.  Cohen  asked  in 
additi<»n  for  a  system  whereby  each 
of  the  four  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity could  cooperate  in  planning:  a 
series  of  programs  related  to  one 
major  theme  for  the  year.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  under  the  present 
svstem   those    faculty    members    who 
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study  Shows  Nafional  Faculty  Howe  And  Fibichs 


Salary  Average  at  $6,120 


In  Yiddish  Evening 


Tonii^ht.  Monday.  March  10.  at  7:30 
pm.  in  the  Slosberg  Recital  Hall  Irv- 
ing Howe,  Associate  Professor  of 
English,  and  the  Fibichs  will  partici- 


are    aske<l    to    meet    to    recommend    agcment    Data"    is   designed    to 


speakers  usually  do  not  do  so.  Be- 
cause the  whole  principle  of  the 
Gen.  Kd.  S  proj;ram  was  being  ques- 
ticme<l.  Bernhard  Kempler  moved 
that  the  discussion  be  tabled  and 
that  the  issue  be  publicized  and 
placed  first  on  the  next  agenda,  in 
order  to  give  interested  persons  the 
opportunity  to  come  to  Council  and 
participate   in   the   discussion. 


The  New  York  Times  this  week  reported  that  the  average 
salary   for  college   and   university   faculty   members   in   1958   is 

$6,120.  according  to  a  study  issued  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Edu-    __...., 

cation      Marion  B.  Folsom,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  pate  in  a   program  of  Yiddish   Cul- 

Welfare,  commented  that  this  figure^s  "shamefully  low."  ^     -  ture.   The   evening   is  sponsored   by 

The  102  page  study    'Higher  Education  Planning  and  Man-  Hillel. 

^   ^                                     How  e  will  speak  on  "\  iddush  Litcr- 

versities.   Averages  for  resident   slu-  ature:  the  Universal  and  the  Provin- 

dents  are  $531   and  $155.  cial.''  He  is  the  author  of  Politks  and 

The   study    shows   that    on    private  ^i,^  Novel,  and   studies  of  Sherwood 

campuses   there    was  a   rise   in   cost  Anderson.     William     Faulkner     and 

this  year  of  $36,  or  7.3  per  cent;  and  waiter  Reuther-I':ditor  of  Dissent,  he 

on  puhlic  campuses  a  rise  of  $13.  or  Yxsl^    also    published    A    Treasury    of 

9.2    per  cent.  Yiddish   Stories,  to   \yo   reissued   thig 


will 


Pioneer  Spirit  Lives; 
Owl  Center  To  Open 

A  orincelv  benefaction  made  by  the  members  of  the  Class 
of  l^OO  has  enabled  constriR'tion  to  start  this  past  week  on  what 
will  b-  the  latest  in  a  series  of  additions  to  the  burgeoning  Bran- 
dei.  nlant.  This  is  the  strangely  unnamed.  unphu{ued  building 
vviruh   is   lo   house   the   unoHicial   owl   mascot    of   the    University. 

The  mascot  itself,  or  rather  himself,  has  rather  curious 
1 1 e    vv a s    p u  r chased 


help  college  administrators  plan 
their  finances.  The  study  had 
been  conducted  annually  by  a  pri- 
vate a;?ency,  the  Central  Associa- 
tion of  College  and  Universities 
Business   Oflfioers.  This  year,  it   was 

assumed  by  the  Federal  (Government        Lawrence     G.    Derthick,     Commis-    spring  as  a  Meridian   paperback, 
at  the  request  of  the  agency  and  of    ^.j^^^j.  ^f  Education,  in  commenting        FeUx  Fibich  and  Judith   Berg 
the   National    Federation    of    College    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^    asserted  that  care  must     present  a  repertoire  of  Jewish  inter- 
and  University  Business  Officers.  ^  taken  not  to  price  college  educa-    pretative  dance.      Their   program  is 

Average  faculty  salaries  in  public    tion  out  of  the  reach  of  many  young    drawn    from    the    Yiddish    literature 
colleges  and  universities  are  report-    people.  and  the  folk  tradition.  Their  accom- 

ed  to  range  from  $5,110  for  instruct-        Another  development   in   the   edu-    panist    is   Abraham  Stokman   of  the 
ors  to  $8  430  for  full  professors  and    cational  field  was  the  announcement    Julliard  School.  The  Fibichs  have  ap- 

.  iUc.o<   .nH    universities    by    the   National   Education    Associa-    peared  throughout  the  world. 

u^    private    colleges   and    ""vei situs    ^Y^    ^^^^     ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^.^^^     ^^    .^^        ^^    ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^    Professor  of 


from  $4,230  for  instructors  to  $7,360 
for    full    professors. 

Students  in  private  colleges  and 
universities  are  paying,  on  the 
average,  nearl>  three  and  a  half 
limes  as  much  in  tuition  and  fees 
those   in    public   colle'^es  and    uni- 


newly  organized  Council  of  Instruc 
tion  will  be  an  evaluation  of  current 
elementary  and  high  school  educa- 
tion. A  seminar  on  this  subject  is 
scheduled  for  next  month  al  the 
association's  headsuarters 


Politics  and  Philosophy,  will  be  the 
speaker  at  a  memorial  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of 
the  uprising  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
next  Monday  night,  March  17.  in  the 
Berlin   Chapel. 


as 


ori>;i!is,  lie  was  purcna.sca  in 
(U'dor  !(♦  preserve  the  spirit  of 
Brativl.  is'  initial  IrnJition— tlie 
annu.'I  tULi-of -war.  The  ori^jinal  owl. 
r^  stuiTc*^^!,  ncm-living  spcrinun.  which 
wa>»  t«»  V. 've  s*.»rvcd  as  the  siH>il.s  for 
thr  C"t  •  •  ^I's  winninL;  elass.  it  seem>, 
Irul  h*.n-n  stolen.  'Vhv  I'niversity'b 
l)(.'iul\Kl«»r>  i;'m«^  thr>iuh  m  «rve!- 
Iiiusiy  m  what  couUI  havt-  proved 
an  eiooarravsing  situation:  llu  iuj:. 
ut    war    w.» »   snvfd. 

Tilt.-    kKm    for    the    owl  build. ng    it 
Nflf   WW.  conceived   by  several  sopho 
mores  oi    the  Class  of   19<>0  who  pre 
sented    the    hold    plan    to    an    .\dmin 
istrati<m     which,    of    C(uirse,    proved 
n(»t     unsympathetic.     Max     M.    Klein- 
haum.     Administrative     Assistant     to 
the  President,  took  immediate  charge 
of    the    situation    and,    after   summit 
conferences  with  Sumner  J.  Abrams, 
Direcior   of   Buildings   and    Grounds, 
it    was    decided    to    take    advantage 
of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
existence    of    the    ruins    overlooking 
Ullman   Amphitheater—this  was  des- 
ignated  as   the   site. 


thr    I  niversilv,    its    vitalitv     and    its 
growth.'* 

The  cam|ni>  i.s  looking  forv.ard  to 
Uk-  gloriou>  day  in  May  when  tl»c 
pres-nt  Senior  cla-s  will  pas^  the 
owl  dov.iv  to  tlK  liresent  Junior 
lias.,  in  a  formal  prv'scnlation  rival 
jng    the     greatest     .sptclaculars    .seen 

o!\    television.  ^ 

—  R.S. 


Institufe  Lectures 

According  to  the  offtc?  of  the 
Assistant  to  the  President,  stu- 
dents no  longer  need  to  preoent 
tickets  in  order  to  gain  admission 
to  any  Brandois  Un'versity  Insti- 
tute Lecture.  Library  cards  pre 
sented  after  8:15  at  hte  door  will 
gain   admission    for   students. 


Gen.  Ed.  S,  Antho 
OI  Uiitsrmever's  Life 


Commence  Operation; 
Broad  Programming  Planned 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  University,  the  radio  station 
expect.s  to  have  WLDB  in  full  operation  immediately  after  Spring 

Recess.    ' 

Anyone  on  campus  will  be  able  to  listen  to  music,  sports 
events,  lectures,  news,  weather  bulletins,  and  other  programs 
of  interest  to  the  Brandeis  student  five  to  seven  hours  a  day, 
six  days  a  week  simply  by  plug-    equipment   has  been  purcha.sed 


Thi:i  structure,  which  is  now  rising 
out  of  the  ruins  like  a  Phoenix,  will 
contain,  as  every  Brandeis  building 
does,  many  unique  and  much  need- 
ed facilities.  These  include  a  shelter 

tK>x    for    the    exclusive    use    of    the       ._,^_ _.. 

owl,  a  wired  roof  to  prevent  escape  ^,  breadcast"  because  it  is  feared 
and  yet  to  provide  a  magnificent  ^^at  such  broadcasts  wifl  lessen  at- 
view,  and  a  perch  for  lounging.  An-  tendance.  When  enough  money  can 
other  important  feature  of  this  new  y^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^jre  a  direct  tele- 
center  may  be  an  annex  providing  phone  line  from  the  game  to  the 
housing  facilities  for  distinguished  transmitter,  away  games  will  be 
mascots    visiting    the   Brandeis   cam-    broadcast   "live."  Until   then,  an  an- 

nouncer 


Louis  Untermeyer.  speaking  to  the  Gen  Ed  S  audience  last 
Tliursdav  evening  ofTcrc'd  a  -^reminiscent  series  of  jotting,"  on 
his  life  as  poet,  critic  and  anthclorvlst.  His  presentation  was  light 
and  ufUM  humorous,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  express- 
ing more  seriously  his  poenc  ideas  and  jdeals. 

He  be.'^an  byclaimiiig  thai  he  has  always  been  intimidated 
by  intv^lligent  people.  This,  he 
stated,  was  probably  because 
of  his  earlv  difficulties  with  ed- 
ucation  — he  was  dismissed  from  De 
Wilt  Clinton  High  School  without 
bein^   graduated. 

Untermeyer  recalled  that  he  then 
turned  to  composing,  being  fanatical- 
ly in  love  with  Romantic  music,  but 
.soon  found  that  he  was  **decompos- 
ing"  and  had  little  to  add  to  nine- 
teenth century  music.  However,  the 
songs  of  Schumann  and  Schubert 
inspired  him  to  do  translations  of 
many  of  Heine's  poems,  to  which  Study  opportunities  in  four  Brit- 
the  music  had  been  set.  This  was  ish  university  summer  schools  were 
Untermever's  first  step  in  a  literary  announced  by  the  institute  of  Inter- 
direction,  yet  he  spoke  of  himself  national  Education.  Each  school  o#. 
as  **a  successful  failure''  in  respect  fers  six-week  courses  similar  to  tho 
to  his  initial  frustration  as  a  com-  Brandeis  Summer  Institute  plan, 
poser.  At    Stratford-upon-Avon    the    sum- 

Young  Untermeyer  was  faced  with    mer    school    program    will     be    oa 


arlisi,  scienti.st  or  egni''-ad  aie  con- 
sidered outside  of  the  pale/'  •From 
a  bourgeois  back^^round  of  Jews  and 
jev.elry,  I  turned  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  went  to  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage." 

Couthtued  On  Page  Two 


Four  British  Schools 
Offer  Summer  Study 


ging  his  regular  AM  radio  set  r^^^^  remainder  of  the  facilities,  in- 
into  a  wall  outlet  and  tuning  to  eluding  a  200  watt  AM  transmitter 
640  kilocycles.  WLDB*s  signal  will  and  a  control  console,  will  be  ob- 
not  be  able  to  be  received  in  car,  tained  as  soon  as  construction  is 
portable,   or   off   campus  radios.  completed.  The  control  room  and  the 

Away     games,    as     well     as    home    studio    are    designed    so    they    may 

events  played  in  inclement   weather,    easily  be  operated  by   either  an   en-  .hJVractical' problems  of  exi.stence,  Shakespeare  and  Elizabethan  drama 

will     be     broadcast.       Home     games    gineer-disc    jockey-announcer    or    by  ^       ^^^   ^            .^    j^.^    father's  with    a    special    seminar    course    oa 

played  during  fair  weather  will  not    an    enginer    and    a    disc    jockey-an-  .^^,^j^  business  which  he  held  for  Elizabethan    music.    At    Oxford    the 

nouncej  team.  ^^^^  ^^^^^    j^  ^.^^  during  this  time  subject  will  be  the  literature,  politics 

Boston     radio     station    WBZ    and  that  he  began  to  write  some  essays  and  arts  of  seventeenth  century  Eng- 

Mr,    William    Hauser,    its    chief    en-  and    poetry.   "I   kept   my    poetry   as  land.  In  London  courses  will  be  givett 

giner,    have    been    assisting    WLDB.  a  kind  of  guilty  secret/'  he  explained,  on  literature,  art   and  social  change 

WBZ   has  contributed   a   large   num-  and  it  was  only  when  on  a  vacation  in   England   from   1789  to   1870.  The 

ber    of    recordings    to    the    campus  in    Italy,    he    first    acquired    enough  theme  of  the  Edinburgh  School  will 

^                                                                                                          ^"d^'^wU    station's   music   library.    Mr.   Hauser  courage  to  declare  himself  a  poet  by  be   the   European    Inheritance,   with 

nouncer    and    a     ape    ''^^^*.^''       *       has   already    visited    the    campus    to  profession,  being  no  longer  ashamed  opportunities    for    special    study    of 

The    sophomores    of   the    Class   of    be  sent  to  ^^^.^  8^^/^       \,    !^'    help  the   station  crew  surmount   its  of  this  fact.  In  Europe  he  was  treat-  history,   literature  or  philosopry. 

ir.raThariuTSfto  bi^^            L'^e  lirbeXe^i::]^^                    ^-^"^-^    ^^^^-^-  ^  very  well,  an.  there  he  observed  Each    school    offers   excursions   to 

JfTemselvII  ^^^^^^^                                 thf  return   of   the   team.                            Engineering     personnel     operating  th*t    the    artis     and    writer   are    an  nearby   points   of  interest   genera^ 

AdSrSn   suSing  on  the  now       Music    programs    wUl    be    of    the    the  station  will  be  trained  by  mem-  integral  part  of  the  community  „ot   o,^n  to   tourists.  The  fees  for 

bare   ground    upon   which   the    new    disc  jockey  type  and  will  have  "little    bers  of  the  technical  sUff.  Announc-  On  returning  to  the  states  Unter-  the   schools   including    room,   board 

library    is    to    be    built    some    day    chatter."    Lectures    and    other    such    ing    disc    jockey    positions    will    be  meyer    resigned    from    his    father's  and  tuition  are  approximately  $»5. 

itt  the  future    beamed  down  at  the    events  wUl  be  broadcast  "live**  when-    filled  by  those  selected  by  an  audi-  business  in  order  to  devote  his  time  There  is  an  additional  administratioii 

new    owl    center   and     in    the    best    ever  possible.                                           tion   committee   made   up   of   noted  to    literature.    He    was    no    longer  fee  of  $15.  Applications  for  these  pro- 

snirit    of    the    University    catalogue        Materials  for  the   construction  of    radio  personalities  from  the  Boston  afraid  of  bearing  the  sUgma  of  be-  grams    may    be    obtained   rfom   tho 

said    "It  is    after   all    much   better    a   control   room    and    a    soundproof    area,    members    of    the    University  ing  a  poet,  and  added  that  "one  of  Institute  of  International  Education 

to  have  a  Hve  owl  than  a  dead  one.    studio  have  already  been   delivered    faculty,  and  executive  personnel  of  the  reasons   we  have  lagged   cultu-  in  New  York  City.  Closing  date  for 

Its   Ufe   is   symboUc   of   the  life   ol    to   the   gymnasium.   Tape  recording    WLDB.  rally    (behind    Europe)    is    that    the  applications  is  March  SI. 
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THE  JUSTICE 


March  10.  19S8 


THE  JUSTICE 


P.ihlUhod  weekly  durinc  <he  school  year,  with  the  exception  of 
e>.-.n^S^n'ln/Scation^e'riods.  by  students  of  Brandeis  University. 
Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

student  subscriptions  subsidized  by  the  student  ncm't.es  f^>e. 
AJ  Jni  subyriptionT  ^2.50.    Off  campus  yearly  subcnption  $..50. 
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Odetta  Singing  Shows 
Valid  Folk  Tradition 

rinherSed  -  vo^^^^^  -  from  their  parents.  Today  the  culture 
that  produced  the  an  of  these  musically  illiterate,  but  enormous- 
f  creative  people  I  dead.  The  remotest  regions  of  the  Southern 
Appalachian's  o^r  the  Mississippi  s^amp  country,  now  hear  on  the 
radio     the     same     stereotyped  ^^^^  ,-Leadboii>").  Her  guitar  is  not 

songs    thai     plav    on    New    York  ^^  complicated   as   the   master's,  but 

lUkeboxes     or     WCOP.     A     few  ^as   ^mething   of   the   same   steady 

vears  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  heard  a  driving  quality.  She  has  an  excellent 

Florida  road  gang  singing,  not   John  ^^^g^,  of  rhythm,  and  reinforces  the 

Henry,    but    Georgia    Gibbb'    Danct  ^^rong    beat    of    her    guitar    strums 

With  Me  Henry.  uith  heavy  foot  tapping. 

.       ,  Like    Pete    Seeger,    Odetta    freely 

With  ^^  ^^''^i;l' ^^  admits  that  .he  Warned  folkmuMC  by 

viviii^    anitrt.s    uho    uerc    ^^^^'\J\  ,,advinil  it    and  not  through  the  vo- 

lolkmusic.  the  good  ^^>^^--'7^^;^^  ^)2  il-adUion  -  and   like   Pete 

we  hear  today   are  essentially    musi-  ^^^  ^^          ^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

eal  anthropologists  studying,  redis-  ^  ^  ;  ^  ^  authentic  tradition, 
covering,  and  int.^rpreting^a  great,  J^//'^^^^^;  J^^formance  of  Pretty 
but    obsolete    tradition.      The    other      ^^^^^  ^^^^^      ^^     ^^^     ^^^^^     ^^ 

perfoiwrs  u ho  sing  f-**^'^-"^^^^^^^^^  monotonous  song  ^.hich  she  builds 
tort  this  tradtion  out  of  all  iccofe  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  beautifully  and  DJnk's 
nition  in  one  of  two  ways.  .    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  mastery   of  th^  classic 

One    such    group    of    singers    con-    ^^^^  g^yie.   Even  more  impressive  is 
5ists    of    musically    informed    artists    ^^^^  ability  to  change  the  usual  way 
who    undersund    the    classical    "art    ^f   singing  a   song   to   suit   her  own 
song",  but   not  the  folk  song;  when    ^^^j^,  ^^^  ^tUI  keep  the  spirit  of  ttie 
Marion  Anderson  sings  a  Negro  folk-    original.  Anyone  who  can  sing  RWe 
song,  she  changes  it  into  something    q,^|  p^|„t  with  a  '^walking  bass**  ac- 
much  closer  to  lieder  than  anything    j^-ompaniment,     and     still     make     it 
else.      Another,    and    'as    suggested    ^^^^d  as  wistful   and   lonely   as  the 
above)  more  corrosive  means  of  kill-    ^^wboy  song;  anyone  \^ho  can  trans- 
ing  folkmusic  is  to  be  found  in  the    ^^^^m    the    hoe-down     BMe-'em*  Cab- 
popular  culture  of  our  own  day.  The    ^^^^  Q^^n  into  the  charming  charm- 
methocl  of  singing  a  *  ix>pular  song'    -^^  child's  song  Car-Car,  and  reuin 
^  the   voice   quality,   rhythms,   and    ^^^  former's  essential  dancing  drive, 
manner  associated  with  our  popular    j^  ^  ^^^^  f^lk  artist 
music  —  dilTers  from  the  American        j^     f^ct,     the     one     place     uhere 
folk  tradition  enough  to  kill  entirely    odetta  did  fall  down  was  in  choos- 
the    spirit    of    the    original,    but   not    ^^^g    ^    ^^^g    the    old    English    song 
enough    so    that    an    unsophisicated    Oreensleeves..     Unlike      Hangsaman, 
listener  can  tell  that  he  is  not  hear-    another    song    which    originated    m 
ing  the   real  thing.   Nowhere   is  this    prc-Elizabothan     lime,     -and     which 
influence    more    p^'rnicious    than    in    odetta     ^ang     successfully     in     her 
the   field  of  nightclub  singing.  Tliat    ^^y^^)  Creensleeves  has  not  had  any 
a   man    like   Josh    \Vhiu>    'who    once    American   folk    transformation  —   if 
studied    uith    such    great    folk    musi-    ^^,  exclude  its  popular  murder  about 
Ciaufi     as     Blind     l^emon     Jefferson   ^^^  years  ago.  The  song  is  too  un- 
and     Huddie     Ledbetter)     could    de-    changeably   English   and   alien   to   us 
velop    a    style    almost    undistinguish-    ^^    viords    and    meU>dic    line.    Odetta 
able  from  that  of  any  other  talented    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ng  in  an  atu-mpt  at  tradi- 
and  sexy  nightclub  singer,  and  that   ^^nal    English)  style,  but  the  quality 
this  style  could  be  accepted  by  most   ^£  j^^r  voice  is  simply  not  suited  to 
l^eople  as  "folksinging"  bears  mute   oreensleeves;  she  should  have  sung 
witness  to  this  fac;  it  in  upper  register,  or  not  at  all. 

For  these  reasons,  when  I  learned       The    only   other    Haw   i^JJJ^^*^^^^^ 
iJ  Sundav  that  a  nightclub  folksmg-  performance  was  a  ^^^^^^^^J^  ^[^J 
r^ who  called  herself  'Odetta"  was    little  speech  at  the  end  of  Hush  Lit- 
giving  a  concert  in  Seifer  Hall  that    He  Baby.  We  hope  that  OdetU  will 
^moon.  I  attended  with  a  feeUng  steer  clear  of  such  nightclub  histn- 
of   depressed   apprehension.    By    the    onics  in  the  future,  as.  for  the  most 
lime  she  sang  her  third  song,  1  was    past,  she  did  on  Sunday, 
enjoying  myself  too  much  to  retreat       The   songs   Woe   Me,   Three    Little 
into  the  purist  snobbery^  of  condemn-    pig,,    and    her   last   children's    song, 
iftg  all  nightclub  folksingers  a  priori,   all   of  which  were   new    to  me,  de- 
Odetta  is  very  good.  seore    special    mention    as    moving 

She's  a  big  woman,  and  sings  with   s.>ngs,  beautifully  done.  Again,  Odet- 
•  big,  straight  style  somewhat  remi-   U  is  very,  very^  good.  ^ 

la^cent  of  the  late  Huddie  Ledbet-  -«>*^W  ••" 


Gen  Ed  ImUiiduulity 

In  our  attempt  to  lind  out  the 
cause  of  the  change  in  the  spirit  of 
General  Education  S  this  year,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
course  has  lost  much  of  the  appeal 
that  it  had  by  virtue  of  its  novelty 
during  the  early  pioneering  days  of 
the  school.  The  apparent  failure  is 
not  so  much  a  result  of  the  way  in 
which  the  course  has  been  adminis- 
tered as  it  is  a  result  of  a  certain 
mental  attitude  of  the  students  that 
participate  in  it. 

The  students  of  a  few  years  ago 
approached  the  course  with  more 
inquisitiveness  and  a  great  desire  to 
impress  the  speaker.  Very  often  this 
resulted  in  verbal  battles  across  the 
floor,  and  the  excitement  engendered 
in  this  way  served  as  a  stimulation 
for  further  questions  of  that  sort. 
Then,  the  Brandeis  student  was 
proud  of  being  diffrrenl.  and  consid- 
ered it  an  honor  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  controversy. 

Today,     Brandeis     University     has 
reached    adulthood    and    its    repula- 
Uon    has     become    established.    The 
students     therefore     are     no     longer 
subject   to  the   resi)onsibility   of   try- 
ing   to    impress    the    world.    Instead 
that  attitude   has   been   replaced   by 
one  of  trying  to  protect  the  reputa- 
tion   of    the    school.    If    the    .student 
feels  any  inner  desire  to   speak  up, 
he  suppresses  it  because  the  atmos- 
pherc  is  not   one   that   fosters  such 
outspokenness. 

The  novelty  of  the  course  'and  of 
the  school)  is  >omething  that  can 
not  last  for  ever  and  so  the  concom- 
itant excitement  has  to  wear  off. 
What  remains  lo  be  done  is  to  try  to 
make  the  best  of  the  course  minus 
its  novelty. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  stu- 
dents are  attracted  by   well   known 
personalities    and     so    every     effort 
should  be  made  to  have  such  speak- 
ers.   Rather   than   having   them    give 
purely  an  account  of  their  lives  and 
their  turning  points,  they  should  be 
asked  to  relate  their  lives  with  cur- 
rent great  issues,  a  kind  of  combina- 
tion   of    the    present    Brandeis   Gen. 
Ed.S.     course    and     the     Dartmouth 
Great  Issues  Course.  This  would  re- 
sult in  a  greater  interest  on  the  part 
of    the    students,    as    evidenced    by 
their  past  response  to  that  type  of 
lecture. 

By    no    means    should    the    under- 
classmen be  excluded  from  attending 
Gen    Ed.    S.,    since    they    have    been 
responsible    for    many    an    exciting 
and   stimulating   question   period.  Of 
course,  seniors  should  have  the  first 
choice   of   seats   in   the   event   of   an 
overflow    audience.    The    writing    of 
papers  should  be  abolished  but  there 
should  be  compulsory  attendance  to 
ensure    the    speaker   an   audience.   1 
believe  most  seniors  do  not  mind  at- 
tending if  they  do  not  have  to  take 
notes.  Besides,  the  taking  of  notes  is 
not  very  conducive  to  an  atmosphere 
of  informality.  Finally,  to  give  more 
substance     to     the     course,     Harvey 
Pressman's    suggestion    to    put    the 
course    under    the    direction    of    the 
four  main  schools  of  the  University 

may  be  adopted. 

^  Fung  Yen  Yap 


8:15,  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
Special  Service  Committee  should  be 
allowed  to  charge  admission  for  the 
charity  week  event,  the  Night  of 
Sports,  came  to  a  vote.  Council  voted 
to  allow  the  Committee  to  do  this, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee. At  8:30,  after  asking  and  re- 
ceiving permission  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  Council  to  leave,  I  left  the 
meeting.  Later,  others  left  and  the 
quorum  was  lost. 

A    new    meeting    was    called    for 
10:00   that   night   and   I   returned.   I 
requested    those    members   who   dis- 
agreed  with   the  earlier  decision   of 
Council   not   to   bring   up   the   issue 
again     that     night,     as     a     sizeable 
minority    of    Council    would    not    be 
at   the   meeting.   In   order   to   get  a 
majority   for  their  view  that  admis- 
sion  not  be  charged  at  the   charity 
week  Night  of  Sports,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  wait  for  Ira  Rosen- 
berg to  return  from  **Hi  Charlie."  In 
order  to   stall   the   proceedings,  and 
thus   give    Mr.   Rosenberg   an   oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  the  meeting  before 
the  issue  came  to  a  vote,  Miss  Levine, 
Mr.     Peretz,    and     Mr.    Cohen     used 
various  parliamentary  devices  to  de- 
lay the  meeting,  such  as  asking  the 
secretary    to    re-read    parts    of    the 
minutes   which   were   perfectly   clear 
and     continuing     to     ask     irrelevant 
questions.  It  was  as  a  defence  against 
these  tactics  that   1   left  the   second 
meeting. 

I  would  prefer  to  debate  any  issue 
on  its  merits  than  to  make  use  of  the 
rules  of  procedure,  and  I  he.stiated 
to  take  this  action,  but  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  am  under  any  obligation  to 
allow  my  vieus  or  the  students  who 
elected  me  and  whom  I  represent 
to  be  victimized  by  the  abuse  of 
'Robert's  Rules  Of  Order."  I  will  not 
quarrel  with  Miss  Levine  and  Messrs. 
Peretz  and  Cohen  for  their  use  of 
such  parliamentary  tactics  for  the 
attainment  of  their  ends,  but  1  find 


it  disappoinUng  that  they  cry  -scand- 
al" and  -disgraee"  when  they  lose  at 

their  own  game.    .  ^    ,  .,, 

Albert   P.  labln 


Widhing  Out:  Reply  U 

In  considering  an  issue,  one  must 
lake  care  to  look  at  all  aspects.  Many 
lime*:   this   year,   events   and   issues 
have  occurred  in  which  certain  sides 
have    not    had    the    opportunity    to 
adeouately  present  and  support  their 
arguments.    On    cerUin    basic    ques- 
lions,   student  council  has   been  di- 
vided    into    predeterminable    camps. 
These  camps,  in  attempting  to  legis- 
late their  (apposing  viewpoints    have 
resorted   to   "playing   politics.     This 
-playing  politics"  is  achieved  through 
such   things   as:    ''calling   the    ques- 
tion''  before  your  "opponents '  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  present  their 
arguments;  "moving  to  adjourn"  in 
order  to  prevent  the  presentation  of 
certain    items    on    the    agenda;    and 
"calling    point  of  order',"  to  present 
their  arguments;  "moving  to  adjourn" 
in  order  to  prevent  the  v>resentation 
of  certain  items  on  the  agenda;  and 
"< ailing    point  of  order'.'  I  am  not 
attempting    to    justify    such    actions 
when  taken  out  of  context.  Nor  can 
J    justify   my   action   of  the   student 
council  meeting  on  February  24  'walk- 
ing  out  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
pealing of   a  motion   passed   earlier 
that  very  evening).   In   this  context 
one  must  accept  such  actions  to  bc 
the  only  way  to  effect  what  one  b€- 
hves  to  be  right  for  one  must  **fight 
fire  with  fire." 

I  have  posed  here  a  basic  question 
that  I  feel  is  answered  between  the 
lines  of  this  letter:  That  these  Tactics 
Should  Be  Eliminated.  The  time  has 
come  for  council  to  reflect:  Are  we 
accomplishing  our  given  purpose,  are 
we  serving  the  best  interests  of  the 
student  in  the  university,  or  are  we 
mereJy     playing   games." 

Elliot  A.  Segal  *^ 


WidkingOul.Replyl 

Quite   frankly,   I  found  the  state- 
ments   in    Ellen    Levin's    letter    and 
David  M.  Cohen's  article  on  the  Stu- 
dent council  meeting  of  February  24 
distinctly   hypocritical.  We  are    told 
by  Mr.  Cohen  that  ny  leaving  the 
second   meeting  of  that  evening  to 
prevent  a  vote  on  charity  week  was 
a  "shameful  disagrace"  and,  by  Miss 
Levine  that  that  act  was  a  "scandal.'* 
What    both    moralists    neglected    to 
tell    us    was    the    reasons    and    the 
events  of  that  evening  which  forced 
me  to  Uke  this  action  which  was  no 
worse    than    the    devices    that    they 
used  that  evening   and  which    they 
now  piously  deplore. 

That  Monday,  before  the  meeting, 
I  had  asked  Sanford  Freedman  for 
permission  to  leave  the  meeting 
early,  which  he   granted.  At  about 


Louis  Untermeyer . . . 

Coiit't»ucd  jrom  Page  One  the  more  obscure  and  complex  EUoi. 

It  was  m  This  tvpe  environment  Froi^c,  is  beautiful  because  i>f Js,  at 
tha\  untermeyer  found  the  new  gen-  once,  sin^ple  and  profound.  The  fuU 
oration  of  modem  po.^s  with  which  appreoa  ion  ot  Ehot  re^^^^.^^J*;^ 
he  was  to  l>e  associated.  He  became  reader  to  have  a  highly  literary 
friendly  with  Maxwell  Bodenheim,  background.  His  references  have  en- 
Amy  Lowell,  Edward  Ariington  Rob-  nched  poetry  and  shown  the  com- 
in.son  and  others.  "We  all  wrote  plexity  ofman's  mind, 
poetn  in  our  own  way,  and  we  were  »^jji  g^^^  poetry,*^ stated  Unter- 
all  trying  to  use  language  of  ordin-  nieyer,  "is  both  a  statement  and  a 
ary  speech  rather  than  a  poetic  suggestion."  A  poem  should  have 
diction."  simple,    real,    straight    motives,    but 

In  1920  Uniermever  put  together  today,  he  pointed  out,  "there  is  a 
a  small  book.  Modern  American  Poe-  school  of  poetry"  that  begins  by  be- 
try  containing  poems  written  by  the  ing  ambiguous.  Honest  ambiguity 
editor's  "modern"  contemporaries.  It  is  complexity  in  art,  which  is  the 
was  sent  oui  "by  the  hundreds"  to  result  of  the  time  in  which  man 
teachers  and  academicians,  but,  as  lives,  his  personal  temperament,  and 
Untermever  indicated,  these  were  a  complex  society  with  so  many 
people  who  believed  that  American  irreconcilable  elements:  dishonest 
poetry  had  died  with  Longfellow,  ambiguity  is  false  and  a  fake.  This 
md  his  book  returned  to  the  pub-  employs  devices  which  are  merely 
lisher  "by   the   hundreds."  present  to  confuse:  obscure  referen- 

t     «v,.r    i/%    «    A\€r     ces,    and    myth-making.    Uniermeyer 
iTnterniever   in    turning    to    a    dis-  '       ,  '^  .  **       ^ 

Lnierme>er   m    .ii     j-  ^^j^  ^j^g^   ^^tists   create   for  an  au- 

cussion  of  the  various  literary  ideals  ■,       ^  ^       i                 -^   --v,« 

cussiuii  ux      V                       ^^;„i^H    in  dicncc  and  not  to  please  or  impress 

of    his    generation,    first    pointed    to  *•  <,      •                   ^  **.v«    *.* 

,    .                       ^  ♦.>«  oooincf  Av^rv  other    artists    in    a    competition    Of 

the  r  common  reaction  against  every-  .^x^r-^u     *     ♦u-^       u^^i^^ 

!  .            .1.            ...,..;^..<.  ^«/i  r.vir^«v  erudition.     "Without     this      sharing 

thing  T^ich  was  spurious  and  pnony.  .            ^        .^.       ^                      ,  4u^*^ 

imiiB  ^                 \j  '^^  *^  u\r»  ^.  ac.  the  poet  writing  for  someone)  there 

Gertrude  .Stein's  advice  to  him  was.  .        ^                ^                       ^..^,:«rf 

/     . ,      ,,   .u         • 1^,  o««;^     tH^  i*>    produced    an   intere^sting   carving 

*'get   rid    of   the      urresievancies,   the  .    f  .              •     ,       « 

merely  decorative,  and  say  with  the    ^^^V'  "^^^'^^"^^f.^f  .        ,^ 

darkest     force     merely     what     you       The  evidence  Untermeyer  gives  to 

mean.  Simplify."  The  imagists  were    support  this  deterioration  of  poetry 

expressing      this,      Untermeyer      ex-    is     that     "criticism    of     poetry     has 

plained,  but  they  survived  only  for    reached   a    stage    in    some    quarters 

a    while    "because    they    didn't    say    in    which    the   griticism   is    superior 

much."  to  the  poem."  "Hie  enjoyment  of  the 

Untermeyer  drew  parallels  to  these    ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  vulgar;  the   iK>et 

nnovations    and    the    accent    ^^   ^^^   concerned   with   process  ana 

Sr  realism  in  other  American  arts,   dissec^ior    "Process  can  destroy  Ije 

Dreiser's    novels    broke    the    great  ^^^^'^^J  ^rtfhld^        "' 

Phillistine    tradition    of    prettiness.  "^^t,  and  this  is  bad. 

"The  Ash  Can  School"  of  painting,  «a1I   art/*  Untermeyer    concludes, 

led  by  Henri,  Sloan  and  Bellows,  rep-  ^'is  the  imperfect  fusion  of  the  glo- 

resented  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  riously  Romantic  and  the  grimly  real- 

their  nakedly  realistic  depiciions  of  istic,  it  is  the  constant  search  for  • 

dirty  slum-dwelling  children,  elevated  iK)t  very  certain  truth  which  rests 

railroads  and  boxing  fights,  and  is  on  a  continual  hope  that  man's  !»• 

the  fulfillment,  as  Untermeyer  noted,  ner   life   and  external   life  may  1^ 

of    Whitman's    prediction    that    art  i^^ought  together  in  a  great  exaHa- 

would  turn  to  an  American  way  of  ^^^^                      ^  ^ 

looking   at   things,   would   find   the  *^.  ^              ,    ^      ^m 

^^oi  the  everyday.  ^"^^o^  ^P^  sometimes  a  confusion  tf 

The  two  extremes  are  represented   ^^^^  elements.* 
by  the  Romantie  realist.  Frost  and  —  Mkhaol  BraMtW 
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M.  Peyre  Discusses  Malraux 
View  of  Modern  Man 's  Cris 


On  Campus 


Monday 


speak   on  "Faith   and   Existence:   A 

Jewish  Interpretation"  in  Slosberg  at 

Student   Council    meeting   at   ^M   8:15  p.m.  This  is  the  third  lecture  of 

»  m    in  the  Faculty  Dining  Room  in    the  Hemisley  Institute  Lecture  SencS. 

The  ■  Student   Union.  Rabbi  Irving  Greenberg  will  serve  as 

The  Spanish  Club  is  sponsoring  a    ^''^^'^^^y.^ti^n^i  p^Hcles  Commit- 
lecture  on  Spanish  sculpture  at  ^:3«    ^J^^■^|^^^^^{^^{,e  third  in  a  series 

The  historical  justincation'for  an  external  order  benevolently  directing  mank.nd  was  hard  to   sculpu.re.     Refreshments  ^L-^SdeS 

find  in  an  age  of  tyranny  and    ^ai^a^x    a    revolutionary,    and    the    in    hs    historical    perspective.    The  T«e»d.y  and    Extra-Curricular    Activities"   at 


Henri  Pevre,  head  of  the  French  department  at  Yale,  .spoke  Friday  afternoon  on  "Andre 
Malraux  and  th^  crisis  of  modern  man.*'  Malraux  deals  specifically  with  Problems  bas.c  to  all 
of  us  living  in  a  world  of  turmoil  and  shifting  values;  of  how  lo  give  meaning  to  life,  and  to 
make  order  out  of  chaos. 


Thursday 

The  Gen,  Ed.  S  panel  on  Louis 
ITntermeyer  will  be  at  7:00  •p.m.  at 
Slosberf  Recital  Hall. 

Friday 


Malraux    a    revolutionary,    and    the  in    its    .       . 

immoral  expediency  that  revolutions  museum  offers  man  the  opportunity  -                               -—  p^mT  in  Mailman  Center. 

sometimes  utiUze  to  achieve  their  oft  to  study  the  artist's  response  to  the  Justice  meetmg  will  be  held  at  5  W    4.UI  p.m.  '^^^ 

misguided   goals.   The   Spanish  Civil  problems    of    society.    By    studymg  p.m.  in  Hamilton  A-^                                                      Thursday 

War  especially  disillusioned  Malraux,  the    past    through    its    art    we    can  A  Newinan  Club  1^^^^^^^ 

as  it   did   Orwell   (Homage  to  Cata.  determine  how  to  act  in  the  future,  held  m  the  Club  Lounge  at  /.OO  p.m. 

Ionia),  in   respect   to   the   actions  of  The   artist   is   an   individual,   but  he  Wednesday 

,^..,     ..    ..... >    ^--    the    Russian    supported    Republican  is  a  part  of  the  masses  and  echoes  ,^^,^^       Professor  of  Judaic 

forced  to  live  in  fear  and  trembling,    forces.  Peyre  sees  this  as  the  point  their  problems  and  their  needs.  '          philosophy,  will                                                          .     ^- ^ 

..r.  u«..^  .^  #:..^  . .^«  f^r  ijv'in.*'*       t.__-  w., i^-.^;«<r  r^t;^i,i.                                      ^lra  Rosenbeffl  Studies  ana  ^ociai   rimvo  t^  j,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  lecturer  m  the 

Student  Council  Weekend  Lecture 
SeTipf«,  Dr.  Jame«  Duffy,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Spanish,  wUl  speak  on 
The  Lesson  of  Non-conformity  at 
Mailman  C^aliCyr  at  8:00  p.m. 
dent  in  the  Universtity.'*  Mr.  I.  Milton 

The  Brandeis  University  Newman 

.-  ,  -   Ai.^    Club  wiii  sponsor  its  annual  St.  Pat- 

Daisetz  T.   Suzuki,   87   year   old   Zen  P^^1<>^^p2?,^^^„^T:1::_    rick's  Day  dance  at  8:00  in  the  Stu- 


revolution.     Society     could    no 

longer  function  in  a  rigid  reli- 
gious framework,  and  to  restore  his 
faith,  man  had  to  find  some  new 
order  to  fill  the  void.  As  Peyre  put 
It:  'The  very  substance  of  our  life 
today    is    insecurity    .    •    .   We    are 

forced  to  live  in  fear  and  trembmiK.  forces,  i'eyre  sees  iius  as  mtr  y^fnn. 
We  have  to  find  a  reason  for  living.'*  where  Malratix  starts  leaving  revolu- 
Malraux  fits  well  into  this  scheme,  tionarism  on  the  'morality  versus 
He  has  rc^Uzed  the  nature  of  the  expediency-  conflict, 
problem  and  his  life  and  works  But  Malfrcux'  criticism  \^  not  of 
have  been  an  attempt  to  find  an  an-  the  ideological  basis  for  revolution 
6wer.  He  decries  the  ivory  tower  as  it  relates  to  a  justification  of  his- 
of    intelleciualism    and    calls    for   an    torical   process,  but  of  the   misguid- 


Dr,  Suzuki  Analy 
Zen  Sect  Exp 

Daisetz  T.   Suzuki.   87  year  old  Zen  P^'^^^.Pj?^^^  „'';^' :*!!s   SsZyTance  «t  8:00  in  the  Stu- 
^*.^nnd  sneaker  in  the  Helmsley  lecture  series  on    The  ««i'gi^"f    jent  Union.  Wear  pre 
second  sptaner  m  wic       _  _,,.L_*-,j  *^  ^«ioio  th#>  nature  of  the       „„/„,.^„   t^o.,;^   r., 


almost  existentialist   commitment   to    ancc  and  degradation  to  <*hKh  revo- 

life  and  to  the  world.  Malraux  could    lotions  seem  to  be  prone,  A  juslifi- 

not  accept  the   replacement  o£  the    able  revolution  must  be  an  intellec-            "-•";-_  ;     j^e  Helmsley  lecture  series  on  -ine  neugi^'u^  ^^.^^   ^^^^  preen! 

ei».'hteenth    century    religious    Abso-    ,ual  as  well  as  a   materialist   move-  second  spcaKer  in  '  ^           attempted  to  relate  the  nature  of  the  professor   David   Goddard   of   the 

lute  by  a  twentieth  centur>  faith  in    ment.  Revolution,  after  all,  must  be  Experience.       L»r^  =>"^"*'i  «  ,hp   life   of  Buddha  from   his  early  Department  of  Biology,  University  of 

scientific   progress.   It  is   clear   now,    a  creative  process  with   positive  di-  Zen  experience   by   tracing  tne   m                                        enlighten-  Pennsvlvania,     wiU     talk     on     -The 

•          --^     •'---  questionings  as  to  the  '^^^^'^l''f.fJ'll'J^,  o£%he  great  master  Energ-etics  of  Growth"  in  the     "  ' 

ment."     It  is  the  example  of  the  oddysey   01  tne  grea ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 


with  the  advent  of  Atomic  weapons 
that  science  does  not  necessarily 
make  mankind  more  happy,  and  in- 
deed may  ultimately  destroy  him. 
Neither  does  he  accept  the  myth  of 
success  as  a  proper  object  of  faith, 
for  this  does  not  account  for  all 
mankind,  but  only  the  individual. 
Mftlraux'  commitment  is  to  man- 
kind.  The  Absolute,  the  vertical  re- 
ligion of  man  and  God,  is  replaced 
in  Malraux  by  "a  horizontal  commu- 
aion  ixtween  all  men.** 

Revolutionary  movements  appealed 


well 
» 


as    bread,    there 


reciion.    "As 
must  be  roses. 

Malraux  sees  in  history*  an  Instinct 
for  self-destruction  in  all  j,*real  civil- 
izations. To»  prevent  itself  from  fall- 
ing  into  the  chasm  of  annihilation  a 
civilization  must  remain  vital  in  its 
productive  and  creative  aspects.  The 
instinct  for  self-destruction  and  the 


"The 
Club 


upon  which  Zen.  a  sect  of  ortho- 
dox Buddhism,  is  based. 

Buddha  was  concerned  with 

finding    out    the    meaninj(    of    exist- 
ence*      Ho   S4>\vght    the   ansN^ers   first 


lounge  at  5:00.  Tea  will  be  served 


to  the  young  Malraux.  He  believed, 
and  believes,  in  the  validity  of  his- 
torical process  and  of  the  necessity 
for  change,  sometimes  by  revolution. 


'Without  the  source,"*  he  went  on    at  4:30. 

to  «^y,  '^everything  from  the  source 

is  illiision,  only  when  it  is  connected 

to  the  source  does  it  become   real- 

enc<»       fiv  >vir^;.,t    t».    .— ity."   Zen    'enlightenment"    provides 

in   the   5tudy   of  philosophy.  Yet  he    ^j^^  knowledge  of  the  source. 

,   .  ....  peSce'%uTurtiS  T,:i    ihe-ftim  wilTbe  held  on  Wednesday, 

Fate     Man    must    Kiapplo    with    his    of  beings,  and.  in  bewilderment,  he  penence.    »  ^^^^^  .^^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^ 

Fate    and  brstud>inc  .he  mistakes    >et  out  upon  the  road  of  ascelism  m  of  water  st..ted:    I  Or.nk  the  water 

of    past   societies! "and    by    studying    ,he    hope    of   discovering,   in    moral  and  I  don't  drink  the  water.  When  Sunday 

history  in  terms  of  present  problems,    deprivation,   the   answers  for   which 


deleterious  environmental  influences    foimd    the    intellectual    process    m- 
make   up   what   Malraux  calls   Man's    capable   of   reaching   to  the  essence 


Saturday 

The  Freshman  Class,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Film  Committee,  will  spon- 
sor a  showing  of  the  movie  "Ninot- 
chka/'  starring  Greta  Garbo  at  7:00 
in  Seifer  HaH.  A  second  showing  of 


master  it.  he  searched.   But    starvation  was  to 

^         •     ^^    nrAv^  fruitless    for  Jt  revealed  notn- 
Malraux  beUeves  that  there  .s  no    P[«\^„7;;^*';-;;  .^e  Buddha  weak 

for  chance,  sometimes  by  revolution,  direct  -'^^^'-^X  ."iotal  ."  "nd   heaUhless.   U   was   in  the  state 

This,  with  his  feeling  for  the  masses,  f'^'f"i™/"-nt   of  lu  hfsto.^    The  of    absolute    dispair    that    followed, 

led   Ma.rauK   to   accept    the    Marxist  ''^^^V ^  «rthe    inte  lect  I?   1h^   he  that  the  true  meaning  of  life,  or  of 

Communist    ideology.    He   fought  in  f"nc  .on  ;J'^\'''^;^^;XL   l^  to  'enlightenmeni."  came. 

Indo-Ch.na,    in    the    Chinese    revolu-  pamter.  author  "^  f ''^^"P^m     not        Thv   Zen  experl.r.ce,  Suiuki   said, 

Uon  of  1927.  and  in  ,he  Span.h  evil  f^^oTct  hrntJ.f  Cllt T'from  was    a    feeling    of   -emptiness,"    the 

Z:-  'is  \n'  ?he"a;f  orth;'ages  universe  ^-mes  a.,,  drowning  out 

represents   the    most    dir.H-i   conHict  the  conscious  being    It  »^'  he  elab- 

ofm^n     gainst  his  Fate.  This  is  the  orated,    the    '-umb  .ng    of    space 

..,..  .......  ^.    ;^,y  f«,ee.  the  creation  and  activity,  the  ^'^f  P«'-^""<=%'»/  »''^.  '','f  Xc^ 

It    in    terms    of   a    conflict    between    thai    has    made    civiUzations    great,  physical    >•«•«"*>•  J J*^   ;«5'f    ~ 

he  mo    rcon.ideration   that  makes    The  artist  and  inte.le.tual  have  now  we   experience   da.b.   .s.   h.    cont.n 


you  understand  that,  you  will  under-       xhe  Choral  Union  will  perform  at 
^and  Zen.'*  —Sue   Kotfcof   Slosberg   Auditorium. 


«• 


War.  His  novels,  Th«  Conquerorf. 
and  Man's  Fate  are  set  in  the  A>ian 
period,  and  deal  with  a  problem 
which  later  turned  Malraux  from 
Communism,  and  almost  to  the  ex- 
treme  Right  Wing.  Peyre  speaks  of 


SALDTS 

139  Felton  St.  Walthcnn 
ifhfr^  Brandeis  Students  Meet  for  Pizza' 
PHONE  FOR  PIZZA  DELIVERY 
TW  3-9643 
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WANTED  —  COUNSELORS 

S|>«<»*»ty    or   General,   OW*r   Collese   t^tn   or   Graduate* 

.>«wish  Boys'  Summer  Camp  .Near  Boston 

Excellent  Summer  OpportunHy 

Call  CMelsea  3-5271  or  Write:  Director, 


at  NORUMBEGA  PARK 

(tit    128  at  EXIT  46 

OTEMPOL 


r.r  ";£'c*rr '  r.x  r.;r  ■r.;  ■  ^.j^^  •,„...:  :r:t  rr.':?--::-"  j-, 
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EVERY 

FRIDAY    SATURDAY 


ALWAYS 


FLIGHT  BAND 


S££  YOUH  BOSTOH  NEWSPAFti 

( 
ATTRACTIONS 


EVERY  FRIDAY  FOR 


religious  eighteenth  century  concep-    thmg    is    percei%ed 
tion  of  the  absolute.  Malraux,  how-    others.   In   order   to 
ever,  places   the   creative  force,  the 
dt-termination  of  direction  and  order, 
not   in  an  abstract  external,  but   in 
man    himself    through    his    art    and 

creation. 

The  artist  is  a  reformer  of  his- 
tor>%  and  through  art  man  may  gain 
the  means  to  bridge  the  void  of 
the  lost  absolute.  **The  museum  is 
the  cathedral  of  today.''  For  the 
first  lime  in  history  man  can  t^me 
into 


in  relation  to 
experience  the 
ultimate  reality  of  the  Zen  exper- 
ience.  we  must  go  beyond  the  sym- 
bols, beyond  the  relative  physical 
world.  We  must  abondon  our  unique 
being  to  that  which  is  totally  inde- 
pendent, and  from  which  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  things  is  derived. 

**It  is  like  a  fountain,"  said  Suzuki, 
"when  we  know  fountain/  we  know 
what  comes  out  of  it,  and  ever>- 
thing  must  be  thought  of  in  relation- 


Lonely.  '*Losf \  Confomust.  Confused? 

READ 

THE  UNSILENT  GENERATION 

H  CoUege  Seniors  Write  About  YOUR  Praoblems 


^ 


;vf»*j 


f?. 


contact  with  the  totality  of  art    ship  4o  the  source. 


BAND  NAMES  AND 


COUNSELLORS 

(General  &  Specialty) 
Juniors  or  iiigher 

Large,  well  established  co- 
ed camp  with  fine  cultural 
program.  80  Miles  N.Y.C. 
Good  salaries,  pleasant  work- 
ing conditions,  mature  staff 
associations, 

Personol  Interviews  will  be  held 
tn  Boston,  Morch  16th  ot  Boston 
Hebrew  College,  43  Howes  Street. 
Plcos€  write  for  opplicotlon  end 
oppointment.  Will  confirm  by  re- 
turn   moil. 

CEJWIH  CAMPS 

71  Wert  47th  St. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


CAMP  COUNSELLOR  OPENINGS 

WRITE  OR  CALL  IN  PERSON: 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  CAMPS  -  DEFT.  C 

—  for  Faculty,  Students  and  Graduates  — 
comprising    250    outstanding    Boys,    Girls,    Brother-Sister    and 
Co  Ed  Camps,  located  throughout  the  New  England,  Midle  Atlantic 

States  and  Canada  .  ,     «^^«* 

INVITES   YOUR  INQUIRIES   concerning   summer   employment 

as'  Counsellors,  Instructors  or  Administrators. 

POSITIONS  in  children's  camps,  in  all  areas  of  activities,  ar€ 

available.  ^ 

The  Association  of  Private  Camps 

55  West  42d  Street,  R»)oin  743  New  York  36.  N.V. 


•Sew  YORK  UNIVERSITY 


RENT  A  LATE  MODEL 
TYPEWRITER 

FREE  DELIVERY  and  PICK  UP 

PETER  PAUL 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Established  1932 

1 1  Pine  St.,  Waltham  -  TW 

REPAIRS  -  SALES  -  RENTALS 


k 


Communication  Arts  Group 
Announces 

THE  GRADUATE  INSTITUTE 
OF  BOOK  PUBLISHING 

#  Opens  September,  1958 

#  A  full-year  program  designed  to  trafn  men 
and  women  of  exceptional  promise  for 
careers  In  tK€  book  indifslrx. 

#  Academic  study  with  outstaridiQg  lecturers 
In  literature,  philosophy,  and 

political  science. 

#  Workshop  courses  with  experts  from 
the  Industry.  - 

#  Aifprentice  training  in  Ncv^  Vork  book 
publishfng  houses. 

#  M.A.  Degree 

#  Limited  to  thirty^ students. 


for  Information  and  application  write: 
John  Tebb«»,  Director 
Graduate  Institute  of  Book  Publfshmg 
N«w  York  Univtrsity 
Washington  Square 
New  York  3.  N.  Y* 
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Pacpe  Four 


THE  TTTPTTCE 


March  10*.  1958 


St.  Michael's  Takes  Regionals;  Judges  To  Getflack 


Brandeis  Eliminated  In  Opener 

FiKhtin^  down  to  the  wire,  the  Brandeis  court  men  failed  to  secure  a  trip  to  Indiana,  as 
thev  sutTered  defeat  at  the  hands  ol  Adelphi  College.  90  to  72.  in  the  opening  round  of  the  re- 
gional plavofTs.  Adelphi.  scoring  with  half  their  shots  in  the  first  half,  opened  up  a  12  point  lead 
which  was  cut  down  to  6  bv  a  Blue  rally  sparked  by  Jimmy  Goldman,  as  the  half  ended.  Goldman 
turned  in  his  finest  game  of  \he  season  as  he  drove  through  the  holes  in  the  zone  defense  that  the 
Panthers  had  cooked  up  to  contain  Rudy  Finderson.  Goldman,  noted  for  his  defensive  play,  threw 

in   7   for   7  at    the   foul   line   and  fi^i,res    with    18,    14,    and    n    points    role    of   chk?f   Justice    of    the    court; 

made  good  use  of  his  speed  and  respeelively.  The  Judges  had   hit   for    lludy    Finderson    who    led    tho    Blue 

stamina  at  both  ends  of  the  court  better  than   77%    from   the   foul    hne    in    rebounds   with    11    and    netted    17 

until    he    fouled    out    in    the    second  and    :i8  ,     from    the    floor.                         poini.s:  and  the  .s<»phomore  forecourt 

half.  He  scored  II  points  and, dragged  In    the   opener  of  the   first    round,    combination    of    Bobby    Peretti,    with 

down   several   off  the  boards.  Tonv      Nicodemo      led      the      Purple    1.3   points   and    10  boards,   and   Jerry 

Adelph.    opened    the    second    half  Knights    of   St.    Michaefs    to    victory    Schwartz,     with     10    points    and     10 

with   two  quick  baskets  then  sliji.ped  over*    the    K.P.I.    Bachelors    with    2.-?    boarded, 

into    a    light    zone    again     They    em  points.  The  .scores  was  72  to  50 

ployed  a  brand  of  possession  basket-  ^^            ^^^^^    ^^^^ 
ball    ii»    the    second    half    which    had 
the   Judges    fouhng    to    get    the    ball. 
The    Judges    accumulated    45    fouls 
over  the  course  of  the  ballgame.  The 

iVintben-,  had  obviou^sly  scjuted  Bran-    ,,^^    ...^...,    ^.. ^    .^    .  .     

deis    to   a    tee   as    they    managed    to  ji^if.  T4ve  Bachelors,  ranked  amongst 


Smcsil  College  Trophy 

Brandeis  University  basketball  team  topped  off  a  highly  suc- 
cos.sfiil  season  by  becoming  the  recipient  of  the  first  Eastern  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association  small  college  cup.  By  a  unanimous 
de'cision  of  the  board  of  selection,  the  Judges  were  picked  as  the 
top  small  college  in  the  east  for  1937-58.  The  actual  award  will 
be  presented  on  campus  sometime  in  the  near  future. 
Several      individual      players 


Tlie    Judges    hoppt^    off   to   a    bad 
>lart  in  the  consolation  game  of  the 
playoffs   against    U.    P.    1.   the    follovi 
inK    night,    trailing    40    to    :M)    al    the 


intercept  several  Blue  passes  by  sta 
iioning  tv^o  men  at  the  half  court 
mark  when  the  Brandeisians  used 
their  favorite  weapon,  the  fast  break. 
Before  the  end  of  the  heartbreak 
Ing  second  half.  Bunky  Good,  Hubie 
LeBlanc.  Jmimy  (fOldman.  Marty   El- 


the  leading  defensive  teams  in  the 
surge  in  the  i^.»c<>nd  half,  however, 
Piasrt.  fail<Hl  to  hold  the  Brandeis 
Bob  reretti*s  basket  tie<l  the  ball- 
game  at  49  all  towards  the  middle 
of  the  second  half,  and  continued 
on    a    scoring    spree    to    help    place 


In  the  regional  finale,  the  amazinq 
Tony  Nicodemo  .scored  40  points  for 
the  Purple  Knights  to  win  them  a 
trip  to  Evan^ville.  Indiana  for  the 
National  playoffs.  St.  Mike's  accu- 
mulatcKl  97  i>oints  in  the  high  .scoring 
tiU  over  Adelphi  college.  Adelphi 
was  held  to  only  r^H  poin4.s,  trailing 
by  39  poinU>  at  the  final  gun. 


will  be  participating  in  post- 
season contests  in  various  ''All- 
star'*  games. 

On  March  16  at  the  Jersey  City 
Armory,  Rudy  Finderson  will  play 
against  teammate  Marty  Aranovv. 
The  game  pits  teams  composed  of 
the  best  college  players  who  played 
high  school  ball  in  New  Jersey 
against  the  equivalent  New  York 
representatives.  Aianow  is  from 
Brooklyn  and  Finderson  is  from 
Cliffside   Park,   N.   J. 

On  the  day  before  the  N.Y.  X.J. 
tilt,  the  Cireater  Bos  von  College  All- 
Star  team  will  play  the  New  England 
All-Stars  in  Shapiro  .\thletic  center. 
The   Judges    will    be    represented    by 


—Joe   Bearson    Bob  Osterberg.  Kudy  Finderson,  and 


lis.  and  the  leading  Brandeii  rebound  Brandei?*   in   the   lead   59   to  55.   The 

er    of    the    evening.    Jerry    Schwartz  Bache»lors  then  seemed  to  come  alive, 

had  left  the  game  due  to  fouls.  Add  rt'»talii*ting    wkh    8    quick    iK>int^    to 

ing   to  the  misfortune  of  the  Judges  ;;rab   the  lead   back  63-59. 

was  the   failure  of  Mickey  Kirsch   to  With  three  minutos  to  play.  R.  P.  1. 

come  forth  with  his  usual  aggresive  wa^j    on     top    69-66,     but     two     free 

ball    game    since    he    had    not    com  throws   by   Jilmy    Goldman    and   one 

pletely   regained   his  old    form   after  by    Jerry    Schwartz    tied    the    count 

a   previous   illness.  again.   With   only  one   minute  and   a 

Behind  the  setting  and  playmaking  half    remainir^g    in    the    game.   Bran 

of  Adelphi's  high  scorer,  Vin  Quarto  dels    gained    po.ssession    of    the    ball. 

with    20    points,    the     Panthers    cap-  and    Jimmy    C.oldman    and    company 

ilali/ed  on  everv   break.   Quarto  and  displayed    a    few    tricks    learned    the 

Jimmy   Cirant   of   Adelphi   seemed   t(»  previous   evening,    freezing    the    IkiII. 

have    the    magic    touch    against    the  With    nine    seconds    to    go.   Goldman 


Going  To  Europe? 
For  A  New  Low  Cost  Way  To  Travel 

INTERNATIONAL   AUTO   PLAN 
Save  up  to  50%  Over  Other  Plans 


Judge>  all  night.  Grant  .scored  19 
points  and  grabbed  ItJ  relH>uniis  foi 
the    Panthers. 

At  the  fiiKd  i;un.  FinderNt»n.  Oster- 
liCru.  and  Cioldrnan  were  the  only 
Blue     lioc'.imen     scoring     in     doul)le 


^cored  the  dramatic  20  ftKH  ba^kcH 
that  won  the  ballgame  for  Brand-is. 
71   to  09. 

lA-adini;  the  Drandeis  attack  in  the 
second  game  wen*  (>>leibor^  who 
:icored     19    points    and    as>inn«'<i     ihe 


Purch 
Repurchase 
Sales 
Rentals 


For  Information  and  Details  Contact 

In  N  Y.  International  Auto  Plan  -  120  E.  56th  Street 

In  BOSTON     STEPHEN  SINGER    KI  7-8285 


A  neiv  idea  in  smoking! 


Hubie  LeBlanc  on  the  G.B.C.  squad. 
The  proceeds  of  the  contest  will  go 
to  the  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Springfield.    Mass. 

Finderson  will  then  wind  up  his 
collegiate  basketball  career  by  play- 
in;;  for  the  North  team  in  the  an- 
nual North-South  game  to  l>e  played 
this  year  at  Kaleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Yale's  John  Lee  will  be  the  other 
New  England  representative  on  the 
squad. 

Finderson's  1697  points  over  a 
f(»ur  year  period  puts  him  first  in 
the  Brandeis  record  book^s  in  that 
department.  His  25.7  game  average 
this  year  ranked  him  second  in  New 
F^ngland  behind  l>ick  Cross  of  A.LC.,* 
and  sixth  in  the  nation's  small  col- 
leges. The  St.  Louis  Hawks  pro-bas- 
ketbiill  team  have  expressed  interest 
in  acquiring  Finderson's  si»rvjces  for 
next  season,  but  the  6*  3**  center 
has  made  no  reply  as  yet. 

Folklore  Productions 
Presents 

FOLK  SONGS 

FOR 

NIGHT  OWLS 

Fri..  March  14         11  P.M. 
Tony  Saletan,  Leader 

HOTEL  AMBASSADOR 

1737  Cambridge  St. 

Cambridge  Adm.  90  d 


i 
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^menthol  fresh 
^^rlch  tobacco  taste 
ik  modern  filter,  too 


Perfect  Spring  days  are  aD  too  lew . . .  but  you  can  always  enjoy  a  Salem  Cigarette 
...  and  a  Salem  refreshes  your  taste  just  as  Spring  refreshes  you.  Yes,  the  freshest 
taie  in  cigarettes  Bows  throu^  Salem's  pure  white  filter.  Rich  tobacco  taste 
with  a  new  surprise  softness.  That's  Salem . . .  You'll  lore  'cm ! 

Smoke  Salem . . .  Smjoke  Refreshed 
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$3000  Grants  Aimounced 


gn  Stude 


Details  of  the  program  to  bring  foreign  college  students  to 
the  University  for  one  or  two  years  of  undergraduate  study  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  of  scholarly  inquiry  into  American  patterns, 
was  announced  here  today. 

The  program  will  seek  to  bring  to  the  University  each  year 
two  undergraduate  students  from  each  of  fifty  nations  outside 
the  Iron  Curtain.  They  will  be    — -  ~  ' 

housed  on  campus  and  will  at-  tion  they  will  study  at  first  hand  the 
tend  classes  along  with  mem-  operation  of  Ameriea\s  mass  com- 
bers   of    the    regular    student    body,    munications  media,  its  forms  of  eul- 


It    is    planned    to    brin-    to    the    cam- 
pus  36    foreign    students   in    Seplem 
ber     1958.    70    in     1959.    and     KM)    in 
1900.  The  program   will    be  stabilized 
at    100    from   that   year   on. 

Grants  of  S3,0<K)  will  be  awarded 
to  each  student  accepted  for  the  pro- 
gram   to    defray    the    costs    of    trans 


tural     expression,     and     will     be    ex 
posed    to    its   commercial    and    indus- 
trial   operations. 

The    students    will    be    housed     in 
the    campus   dormitories    with    other 
undergraduates,    and     in    time    they 
will    have,    as    their    own,    an    Inter 
national    Center    containinu    louniies. 


Honor  Society 

At  a  meetinti  of  the  Honor  So- 
ciety la.st  Thursday  the  following 
students  were  elected  as  mem- 
bers: Stephen  S.  Levine,  Alicia 
Su.skin,  Donna  E.  MedotT,  Simon 
Sargon,  Michael  Rosen,  and  Rich- 
ard  Werbner.  All  are  members  of 
the   Class  of    1959. 

The  purpose  of  tVie  society  is 
to  honor  distinj^uished  academic 
achievement  by  the  students  of 
the  undergraduate  college  and 
to  bring  them  into  an  organiza- 
tion after  the  pattern  of  Phi  Bet- 
ta  Kappa.  The  charter  members 
consisted  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  who  belonged  to  Phi  Bel- 
la Kappa.  New  members  are  elect- 
ed three  times  a  year. 


Orientation  Week  and  Gen  Ed  S 
Discussed  by  Student  Council 

At  its  meeting  on  Monday.  March  10,  Student  Council  dis- 
cussed  the  Educational  Policies   Committee's   recommendations  . 
for  General  Education  S.    Also  included  on  the  evening  s  agenda 
wer%po^^^^^^  the  Elections,  Orientation  Week    Tuitton  and 

Council  Revisions  committees  and  discussions  of  allocations  to 
the  Debate  Club  and  the  Week-end  Lecture  Series  committee. 

The  E.P.C/s  first  recommen-    ^^    directing    voluntary    research    on 
dation  for  the  Gen.  Ed.  program    specified  topics  chosen  by  the  faculty 
was  that,  *Slosberg  be  retained    member  because  of  their  pertinance 
as  the  place  for  the  meeting;  in  case    ^^    ^^j^e    material    discu.ssed    by    the 
of  special   speakers,  the   meeting  be    speakers."  Council  felt  that  by  plac- 
held    in    Seifer    Hall."    Feeling    that    i^g  the   responsibility  of  attendance 
Usen  Commons    (which   holds   up  to    ^^d    work    on    the    students    would 
300  people  .safely >    was  more  condu     promote  a   positive  attitude   towards 
Give  to  intimate,  informal  discussion,    ^he  course  and  help  make   Gen.  Ed. 
Council    moved    that    "The    Student    achieve  its  ideal  purpose:  that  of  an 
Council  favors  Vsen  Commons  as  a    integrated  meaningful  experience  for 
meeting  place  for  Gen.  Ed.  In  case  a    seniors.     Council     unanimously     ap- 
large  crowd  is  anticipated,  meetings    proved  the  E.P.C.'s  recommendations 
wilT   be    held    in    Feldberg    Lounge."    that    l.^     Faculty    panels    be    empha- 
The  E.P.C.  suggested  that  -Gen.  Ed.    sj^ed   and   the   names   of   the   panel- 
be  a  required  course  for  seniors  who    j^t^    be    announced    the    preceeding 
would  receive  no  marks  but  be  given    y^^ek   in   The  Justice,  'Gazette"  etc, 
their  choice  of  receiving  either  three    2>    All   classes   be  encouraged   to  at- 
credits  for  doing  work  or  no  credits    tend:  3'    Student   panels   be  elimina- 
for  doing  no  work.'*  Council  members    ted    but    student-speaker    dinners    be 
felt  that  this  plan  for  Gen.  Ed.  would     retained:    4»     The    class    of    '59    and 
promote  a  negative  attitude  towards    ^ach    succeeding    junior    class    make 
the  course,  and   that    the   plan,  as   a    suggestions  for  possible  speakers  for 
whole,  was    generally    impractical.   It    the    following   year, 
moved  instead  that.  ^'Student  Council         Roz    Fuchsberg,    chairman    of    the 
suggests    that    (ien.    Ed.    S.    be    given     Elections    Committee    presented    the 


as  a  three-credit  course.  There  shall 
be  no  required  assignments  or  re- 
quired attendance.  It  is  suggested 
that  a  faculty  member  be  in  charge 


Spring  Elections  schedule  as  follows: 
S.B.R.   and   Council   Ofti'-ers 

Primary— April   16:  Finals— April 
Conthuied    oti    Page   Secen 


portation,  tuition,  housing,  and  other    apartments,  library,  study   halls,  and 
expenses  while  in  the  Inited  States,    related    facilities. 

When    one    hundred     foreign    stu 
dents    are    on    campus,    more    than   8 
per   cent    of    the    undergraduate    stu- 
dent    body     will     be     comprised     of 
students  ol   other   nations. 

To  develop  the  program.  Mr    Wien 


These  subsidies  are  among  the  larg- 
est ever  awarded  to  foreiun  stu- 
dents for  undergraduate  study  in 
accredited    universities    in    the    V  ni- 

ted    States. 

The    program    is    subsidized    by    a 


Summer  Travels 
Opportunities 


^o  Feature 
V^ork,  Study 


permanent   endowment    by   Lawrence  -wUl  provide  the  Vniversity  with  gifts 

A      Wien    of     New     York     City     and  of    investments    yielding    an    income 

Weston     Connecticut.    University    of-  of    $100,000    c'uring     l9.->8    to    launch 

ficials   termed   this   gift    -the   equiva-  the     first     year's    of^-ration     of     the 

lent      of      a     $7,500.oOO      endowment  scholarship   program.    Mr.   Wien    will 

fund  '*  since  it  would   take  that   sum  make  additional  similar  gifts  during 

invested    conservatively    to    produce  the    next    two   years    to    provide    the 

an   annual   yield   of  .S300.000.  University    with    a    total    annual     m- 

The    prime    purpose    of    this    new  come    in    perpetuity    of    $300.0(H>    by 

international     scholarship     program.  \m)  when  the   full    program   for    UX) 

according    to    Dr.    Abram    L.    Sachar.  Wien     Scholars     from     fifty     nations 

President     of     the    I  niversity.    is     to  will    be    in    etTect. 


•provide  a  steady  How  of  uifted 
young  foreign  students  to  enrich 
Brandt  is  campus  life  and  to  .send 
student  ambassadors  back  into  their 
own  educational  systems  fortified 
by  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
United    States.*' 

In  addition  to  the  re':fular  course 
work,  the  program  will  otter  special- 
ized seminars  in  .\merican  studies. 
United  States  history,  sociolo-y.  lit- 
erature, and  politico  which  will  be 
conducted  In  the  faculty  and  by 
visiting  lecturers  Irom  other  univer- 
sities. 

The  students  participating  in  the 
plan  will  have  their  course  work 
and  seminars  augmented  by  an  ex- 
tensive field  studies  program  to 
study  the  workings  of  federal,  state, 
and  municipal   government.   In  addi- 


Mr.  Wien.  a  member  of  the  Uni 
versity's  Board  of  Trustees  and 
chairman  of  its  National  Develop- 
ment Council,  is  senior  member  of 
the  law  linn  of  Wien.  Lane.  Klein 
and    Purcell    of    New    N Ork    City. 


This  summer  more  than  ever,  in  the  face  of  increasing  tensions  in  his  own  country    the 
American  student  wm  look  to  Europe  and  other  overseas  areas  as  places  in  wh.ch  he  can  stud>. 

^""■'-  aV^^^c  mtght  wen^mSne.  there  are  any  number  of  complex  choices  involved  in  any 
such  foreign  travel  assuming  one  has  both  the  time  and  the  money.  Over  seventy-fwe  per  cent 
:raH  suTnt^s  traveUing  in  ^1957,  for  instance,  took  part  in^tours  of  some  k.nd  or  another.   Ihere 

are  several  distinct  advantages 

and '  disadvantages    peculiar    to  proiiram:  and  it  docs  present,  after  camps  provide  an   ideal  .^PP«T'"";;'' 

fhi^     tvn^    of     tTave    These     in-  all.  t.,   the   traveler  a   supposedly    in-  to   see    the   "real    Europe       Iv.ns   fa. 

'Jde     rfanShrin    o^%;"s  te.li.en,     and    logical     plan     for    ae-  \^'>f   '"^^  J^^J  ,;.;:;•   f^nl 

oversea,    with    a    tour    a    ttreat    deal  tivity    and    travel.    On    the    neuat.ve  what   the   youth   of   hurope   '^ J''  ""^ 

r>       he    ml^  UK.    detail    .J  planning  side,  and  here  it   is  up  to  eaeh   indi-  ins   and.   at   the   same   — ■;  '-^^^  j^ 

involved   passes  off   to  someone  else,  vidual    traveler    to    ehose    for    him-  real    contr.but.on    to    the    need      o 

heoreticallv     t..    the    tour    direetor.  self,  is  the  fact   that  a  tot.,    is  made  some    eommun.ly.    In    th'^    t>»H     ol 

Wter  of"  the  tour's  advan.aues  are  up  of  eertain  people  with  whom  one  program    anywhere    f'^ /^»^;-"  , 

fh         ..ree    of    sheer   eompanionsh.p  must   eat.   siuhtsee  and   he   .generally  thirty    volun.eers    Ine    together    an^ 

.   off  r";     t  ts  uenerallv   less  expen-  burdened.  The  tour  also  has  the  dis-  work  (usually  without   pay.  on  some 

ve^Joau  e  of  I'roup   .....kinss  and  advantages    that    there    is    a    laek    of  project  of  l.enef.t  to  the  ent.re  eom- 

s.ve   iRcau.i    o     ,  ..;,,,,  varietv    in    food    and    hotels,    it    defi-  muni.y.    For    a    complete    hstms    ol 

accommodations:  .,  allous  lor  a  cer-  ^.^^^   •   ^^^^^^    ^^^^^    freedom     to     the  work     camp    opportunities     for    this 

tain    amount    of   flexibility    within    its  j^^i^ij,^,,,!    ^,^^^    ^    of^.„    attempts    to  summer  one  might  contact:  The  Co- 


Allen  Tate  to  Speak 
For  Lewisohn  Series 


Allen  Tate,  critic  and  poet,  will  deliver  the  Ludwig  Lewi- 
sohn  Memorial  Lectures  on  xMonday.  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 
March  'M   25   and  26.  1958.     He  will  lecture  on    'The  Wandering 


be  too  all   inclusive. 

Assuminj,^  that  one  ha.^  been  able 
to  make  up  bis  mind  as  to  what  he 
wants  put  of  a  tour  in  terms  of  con- 
tent, price,  level  of  aceomni(»daiions. 
and  extra  at  tract  iouN.  it  becomes  ob- 
vious that  from  the  number  of  ad- 
vertisements for  student  tours  which 


ordination  Committee  for  Interna- 
tional Voluntary  Work  Camps,  e  o 
Youth  Section.  U.\P:SCO.  19.  Ave- 
nue   Richer.    Paris    Uie.    France. 

Traveler^  overseas  this  summer 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  three  migor  and  very  ex- 
citini*    events:    the    Brussels    World's 


one    sees    that    the    choosinu'    of    the  Fair,  the  Centenary  of  Lourdes.  and 

tour   itself  could   pr^-ent   a   problem  the    lOth    Anniversary    Festival    in    Is- 

iviaicii  ^T.  ^...  «..v*  -V,.   ^^^^.     .--    This,  a^ain.  the  student  must  decide  racl.   The    Brussels   WorldV   Fair,  the 

Barque?  Notes  on  the  Analogical  Imagination — Studies  in  Dante    f^,.  himself  in   terms  of   tour  offer-  first    ^ 

in  Lis. 


^reat     international    exposition 
Continued   On    Page   Seveti 


Essay  Confesfs 

All  students  are  invited  to  com- 
pete for  tbe  Yiddisli  Culture  Club 
Prize.  An  award  of  $100  will  be 
Uiven  to  the  .stuoenl  writinj4  the 
best  essay,  between  2.5(H)  and  30()0 
words,  on  any  subject  pertaining 
to  Yiddish  Literature.  Essays  must 
t>e  submitted  to  Dr.  Trvin.u  Howe 
(Rabb  104 »  no  later  than  Friday. 
April    11.   1958. 

A  prize  of  $60  will  be  awarded 
to  the  undergraduate  who  sub- 
mits the  best  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject: "The  Newman  Clubs  nation- 
ally —  and  how  the  Newman  Club 
at  Brandeis  University  might  best 
contribute  to  the  continuance  of 
the  exemplary  spirit  of  under- 
standing that  now  exists  in  this 
Qonsectarian  University/'  All  es- 
says, approximately  500  •  1,000 
words,  must  be  sulwnitted  to  Mr. 
DriscolPs  office  no  later  than 
Friday,   AprU   11,   1958. 


Beside  the  well-known  opportunity 
presented  for  study  and  a  really 
valuable  learning  experience  in  for- 
eiu'n  colleges  and  universities,  there 
is  an  increasing  number  of  American 
universities  which  maintain  branch- 
es overseas.  Amoni  these  are  Bos- 
ton   Cniversity    with    an    affiliate    in 

Switzerland,     and     Miami     of     Ohio,    ^ 

which  operates  a  program  combining    Bank.  Donors  will  be  entitled  to  free 
a    comprehensive    tour    of    Western    blood    for    themselves 
Europe  with  a  study  of  contemporary    i^»r    ol    their 


Blood  Drive  Plans 
Completed  for  26th 

Plans  are  being  crystalized  for  the 
Charity  Week  blood  drive  Wednes- 
day. March  26.  All  donated  blood 
will  be  given   to   the  Brandeis  Blood 


and  Joe.  .  . 

Now  Professor  of  Literature  at  the  L  niversity  of  Mmnesota. 

Tate  has  published  several  vol- 
umes of  poetry  and  criticism, 
including  The  fAan  of  Letters 
in  the  Modern  Wcrld.  X  founder  of 
the  group  of  southern  "Fugitives." 
he  took  part  in  the  two  agrarian 
symposia  I'll  Take  My  Stand  and 
Who  Owns  America?  He  has  also 
written  biographies  of  JelTerson 
Davis  and  Stonewall  Jackson. 

The  chairmen  of  the  three  eve- 
nings are.  respectively,  Philip  Kahv. 
Professor  of  Comparative  Literature: 
Dr.  J.  V.  Cunningham.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor English:  and  Dr.  John  Van 
Doren,  Instructor  in  American  Civil- 
ization. The  third  evening  will  be  a 
reading  and  discussion  of  coniempo- 
rar>'  American  poetry,  considered  in 
terms  of  the  relevant  points  from 
the  preceeding  lectures.  The  lectures 
will  l)egin  at  8:15  pm. 

The  Lewisohn  Lectures  were  esUb-    man  of  the  Department  of  Corapara- 
lished  by  the  Student  Council  as  a    tive   Literature   at   Harvard    Univer- 

tribute  to  the  late  Professor  Ludwig    sity,  will  give  a  public  lecture  on  Fri-       ^  compieiei,  «i«.r.n.  t.^r  ux  ^u-    j^  ^^^^^r^;;  ^  J-IurrVe 
Lewisohn,  critic,  novelist  and  teacher,    day,  March  28  at  8  pm  in  the  Club  ropean  experience  i.  possible  m  the    \^^^f!^'^'^^^^^^  ^eek  auc 

who  join^i  the  University  in  its  first    Lounge.   He  will  speak  on  "The  Au-  work  camps.  An  mcreasmg  number       ^^^^f^  ^^V,^l5^^^^ 
year.  .  tumn  of  Indeas:  A  Study  of  the  No-  of    students    are    diseovenng    ^*<^^   ^^^'^  ^^^f^  */^^^^^^^ 

^ofessor   Kenato   Poggioli,   chair-   Uon  of  Decadence.-  year    that     these     voluntary     work   over   $275   has   been    raised. 


social  problems.  These  programs  offer 
the    possibility   of   combining    a   sum- 
mer   of    fun    and    European    Travel 
with  college   work. 
There  are  a  great  many  opportuni 


or  any  mom- 
intimate  family  for  a 
year.  So  far  93  students  have  nade 
appointments  to  give  blood.  Others 
may  still  sii^n  up  through  members 
of  the  Special  Services  Committee. 
The  Evening  of  Sports  March  17  is 


Allen    Tate 


tics  for  scholarships  and  awards  for  the    other    remaining    event    of    the 

people    wishing    to    study    in    practi-  Charity     Week     agenda.     Spectators 

cally  any  countrv   of  the  free  world  will  witness  a  wrestling  event,  fenc- 

and  in  almost  eveo*  conceivable  field  ing  by  Dr.  Jean-Pierre  Baracelli  and 

of  study.  In  order  to  receive   most  Mrs.    Lisel    Oppenheim.    The   compe- 

of    these     awards     negotiations     for  titions  will  be  climaxed  by  a  facul- 

them    must   be   completed    almost    a  ty-administration-student      basketball 

year  in  advance.  game.    Voluntary    contributions    will 

A  completely  different  type  of  Eu-  be  accepted  at  the  door.  There  will 


page  Two 


THE  JUSTICE 


March  17.   1958 


Intefirity 

In  a  letter  to  the  Justice  last  week 
T  presented  certain  qualifications  rc- 
«ard*n^  the  nature  of  student  respon- 
sibility at  this  university.  In  that 
letter  I  spoke  as  a  private  student 
who  wished   to  endorse  certain   arti 


entails  not  only  integrity  but  a  two    strange  as  it  may  seem,  at  this  school    letics  come  from  private  non-univer 
way  evaluation;  one  ^etb  the  impres-    where     basketball     facilities    are     so    sity  sources.    lam  here  makmg  a  re 


sion  that  the  majority  have  not  under-  plentiful,   at   some    eames    basketball 

stood.    Fortunately,    for    the    student  facilities  were  lacking.    I  mean  bask- 

body   as   well    as   for    the   university,  etballs  were  lacking.    Usually  two  or 

some  of  the  former  have  been  most  three    quite    beat     up    varsity    balls 

actively  engaged  in  trying  to  present  were    provided    for    four    teams.    In 


quest  to  know  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  athletics  and  the  sources 
of  this  money. 

1  am  aware  of  quite  a   few  of  the 


publicity  and  more  money."  We 
reach  a  point  when  present  ideals 
can  no  longer  be  sacrificed  for  the 
future.  What  we  get  in  the  future 
may  not  be  worth  it.  3)  ''Other 
schools  do  it."  I  came  to  Brandeis. 
^  Manny   Schrelber    '59 


few    critical    suggestions    to     the    one   instance   only   one   playable   ball    arguments  that  will  answer  this  lei- 


wno   wisnen   lo  enaorNf   Ltiiuui   .n  n-    ^     £^^     critical     suggestions     lo     me    one   insiance   uiii>    ont-    pia>uufi«r    vja*^    ..if,*....v .....   » 

eles  which  had  appeared  in  the  Jus-    ^^^^^.^  university  authorities  regard-    was  found  and  a  student  donated  his    ter.     1)    "Look    at    the    athlete    who     f.^^fl^  Sanitation 

^-^1.  _*:_w   ~   u<.Mi*u<r   cw^nc'^  t\f  -^     J.  _:,.: ^^A       1-..11  „..  *i.^«   ......  ,t.^w^^^^-  #i^«iirt  K^     m.'wio  Hr^an'*!   T.ist.**    I  am   noi   savlnC        '    '         '  ^  ♦Vi     f^nctlp    1   find 


tice  as  reflecting  a  healthy  sense  of 
responsibility  among  what  might  be 
termed  the  student  leaders.  How 
ever,  from  my  vantage  point  as  an 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Student 
Board  of  Keview;  for  the  past  two 
years  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  this 


ing  important  university  decisions  and  own  ball  so  that  two  games  could  be  made  Deans  List.      1  am  not  saying 

programs.    Unfortunately,    too    many  played  simultaneously.  ^et  rid  of  athleUcs  at  Brandeis.    The 

of   the   latter   have   tried   to   balyhoo  i  think  it  fair  to  mention  that  the  athlete   who   contributes   to   the   uni- 

the    administration    and    the    faculty  little    order    that    was    brought    into  ver.sity   should    be   the   one   who    fits 

into    believing    that    they    are    really  league,  in  my  opinion,  was  often  the  into   a    balanced    athletic    scholarship 

.sufficiently  responsible  and  adequate-  result    of   the    work    of    Maury   Stein  program.    If  such  a  function  as  foot- 

ly  enough  disciplined  to  sustain   the  and   Dave   Bouchard,  varsity  athletes  ball  finds  it.self  unable  to  operate  on 


is  a  most  opportune  time  to  enlighten     ^j^jij^ation    of    confidence    and    co-cp-    who  took  charge  of   the  program   at     such  tight  terms,  I  think  it  should  be 


the  student  body  concerning  some 
of  the  less  well  known  aspects  of 
student   responsibility. 

To  come  directly  to  the  point.  1 
am  convinced  that  the  greatest  im- 
pediment to  more  effective  student 
government,    in   particular,  and  com- 


e  rat  ion.  most  times. 

Perhaps   the   students   need   to   be        T   hope   we  have   a    softball   league 
reminded  that  there  is  no  inherent  or    this   .spring.    As    things   look   now,  it 


dropped.    Other  sports  can  be  main- 
tained   on    an    intercollegiate    level. 


it  quite  disturbing  to  see  the  filthy 
water  that  the  kitchen  staff  |>ours 
into  the  courtyard.  During  the  win- 
ter, when  this  swill  froze,  it  was  ob- 
noxious enough,  but  now  that  varm 
weather  is  almost  upon  us,  I  do 
not  look  forward  to  the  stench  of 
garbage    and    dirty    di.shwater. 

1     suggest     that     this     svstem     be 


:*     Mavbe    not    at    the    level    we    find    it  , 

,     now    but   1  suitable   level    in  correct    changed  and  proper  garbage  removal 

natural  right  by  which  they  can  de-    will  be  rather  hard  rounding  second     ^^^^j.^^^  J.^^  other  facet^  of  the  uni-    and   drainage  instituted   in   it.s   place. 

vcrsity.    2)  "Athletics  give  the  school  ^^^^^   Lleberman    ♦! 


mand  to  be  included    within  the  im-  base  because  at  just   about  there  on 

m»rtint  areas  of  the  universities  opc»-  the    one    softball    diamond,    stands    a 

government,   m   ^^'"'''^'Y.^'TLTct    Tation     Th!s    is   a    private    university  newly    erected     uorden    track.     The 

ral'lL'Sirlty'rih^^  ^1^  flc:it;  gran'ts  to  the  student  softball  leagne  .  think  has  been  the 

that  tht    majoriiy   oi   im  ^       v.. ..;♦,.    f..^    *:«if.ui»v«>rn-  best  organized  in  the  intramural  pro- 


this  university  are  not  only  irrespon-  »H,dy    the    authority    for   selfKovtrn 

ibio    but    also   <lisintc.ros,ed.      While  ment.    Wo    have    a    «"V-nm-,     -'^ 

this  may  strike  harshly  on  the  ears  of  throu^:h  d.spensat.on  of  the  t.uultv. 

L  "X.    b.dv  v^hieh   is  perpetually  While  U   is  true  that  one  a.m  of  a 

mJnt.  its  ;ense  ..f  responsibility  -'v-,-«>- -''J-'''';'" '■;  i",;;;!^';:;:  [i.,^, 

1..  both   the  faculty  and  the  adminis-  entual  attitude  of  mind,  this  critical 

U.a^n.  !t    will   come   as   no  surprise  evaluation   works   in  both   directions. 


tt)  those  students  uho  have  been 
more  than  a  little  preoccupied  uith 
trying  to  provide  a  certain  minimum 
of  meaningful  student  uovernnu  nt 
Let  mc  acquaint  you  with  some  ol 
the  relevant  facts  which  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  somewhat  pathetic 
nature  of  our  student    body. 

1.  During  the  first  week  of  the  new 
library  system  there  were  roughly 
three  hundred  violations  by  the  stu- 
dent body. 

2.  Under  the  old  library  system  at 
least  one  hundred  books  were  stolen 
In  the  course  of  a   semester. 

3.  During  this  academic  year  the 
university    was    forced    to    have    the 


Hostile  and  ill  considered  critici.sm  on 
the  ',>art  of  students  in  this  univer- 
sity is  more  often  than  not  a  function 
of  their  one  way  evaluaticms.  It  uould 
We  can  extend  Ihr  tfTcrti\c  range 
od  our  government  only  through  de- 
monstrating that  v\e  are  sufficiently 
rrsponsihle  to  hainlle  our  own  affairs. 

— Ira   tevine 
Chairman,  S.B.R. 


gram. 

While  I  am   on   the  subject  of  ath 
letic   policy  at    Brandeis   1   would    like 
to    raise   some    other    issues    which    I 
consider    more    important    than    the 
intramural     program     hut      v\hich      1 
have   less  definite   information   about, 
mainly    because    such    information    is 
so    hard    to    come    by.     For   a    school 
that   was   not   supposed   to  emphasize 
intercolieuiate    competition    we    s'jcni 
to  be  sp  ending  a  disproportionately 
lariie  amount  of  monry   in  that   area. 
1  cannot  see  ^ivinu'  the  ^reat  number 
(»f     full     scholarships     <luiti;)n.    room 
and    b(»ard)  and   other   large  stipends 


Tonight  Thursday 

trips    to    Spain    at    the    Spanish    Club  There  will   be  a   vocational   lecture 

Father    (.ouch    will    speak    on    his  -What    is   Social    Work?''   in    the   Mu 

dinner     at     r):45     p.m.     in     the     Club  dent   I  nion  Club  Lounge  at  4:00  p.m. 


to  students,  many  of  whose  only  con 
ilhlrtic  Policy  h^Xamint'd    'nbution    to    Bn.ndc-is    is    Ih.-.l     they 

•         nuults  mem-    P'«-V   lootball. 


I  have  been  told  by  a 
ber  thai  when  Brandeis  I  niversity 
started  in  HMH  its  athletic  policy  was 
that  sports  be  on  an  intramural  basis 
;ind  that   Brandeis  wc»uld   not   en;:a^;e 


telephones  disconnected  In  the  mens  i„  imcrcoUe^iate  c(»mpetition.  I  nave 
dormitories  because  hundreds  of  j^^.j.p  unable  to  find  this  type  of  state- 
dollars  worth  of  illegitimate  phone  ^^^^^^  )„  the  first  Brandeis  catalo;:ues 
calls  had  been  made.  It  should  be  |„^  j  ^.^n  at  the  lea.st  assume  that 
noted  here  there  have  been  prob-  j^,^.  athletic  policy  tended  to  empha- 
•bly  as  many  if  not  more  illegitimate  ^-.y^,  ||,^.   intramural    pro>:ram.    Today 


calls  made  from  the   women's  dorm 
Itorles  as  well. 

4.  The  great  maiority  of  cases 
which  are  brought  to  the  Student 
Board  of  Review  by  students.  Resi- 
dent Counsellors,  and  the  administra- 
tion involve  naked  disregard  for  any 
of  the  responsibilities  of  community 
living. 

5.  The  library  has  V>ecome  a  con- 
versation lounge  for  more  than  a  few 
students. 

6.  Cheating  and  plagiarism  Is  wide- 
spread among  the  student  body. 

7.  There  has  been  an  increasing 
amount  of  stealing  of  money  and 
valuables  In  the  dormitories. 

8.  Many  students  have  grossly 
abused  the  Infirmary  privileges  in 
order  to  obtain  food  from  the  cafe- 
terias. 


we  find  almost  a  complete  reversal 
of  that  original  policy  i.e.  intercol- 
legiate competition  at  Brandeis  is  on 
a  lar^^e  and  expi'usive  scale  while  the 
intramural  program  is  in  woeful  con- 
dition. 

It    has    been    said    that    too    many 
complaints  around  the  school  are  ill 
founded,   which  is  no  doubt    true,   so 
I  would  like  to  state  the  observations 
which    lead    me   lo    write   this   letter. 
A     football     intramural     proj^ram     at 
Brandeis    was    nonexistent    this    pa^t 
year.    The   interest   was  there,  and   if 
however,   the    interest    was   not   what 
it    has    been    in    previous   years   it    is 
because    tht>se    who    participated    in 
the   intramural    league   in   past   years 
N^cre   well   aware   of   the   ^'ross   inefti- 
ciency    of    o»x»ration.     The    officialinj.' 
was     poor,     schedule     changes     were 

and 


I  cannot  see  this  hc- 
catise  I  see  so  many  other  students 
who  really  need  money  and  have 
something  to  offer  the  university,  a 
school  which  supposedly  is  the  haven 
for  the  intellectual  and  creative.  I 
ave  been  told  "look,  we  j/ive  scholar- 
ships to  piano  players  and  scientists, 
why  not  athletes?"  Fm  not  sayinj^' 
don*t.  Athletes  have  something  to 
offer  and  if  the  financial  need  is 
there  let  them  receive  scholarships 
but  let  us  strike  a  more  sane  bal- 
ance. 

/  think  in  the  past  a  ji<K)d  numhir 
of  athletes  have  not  met  the  aca- 
demic standards  imposed  on  the  rest 
of  the  school  for  admission.  I  am 
told  that  the  matter  is  bcinc  recti- 
fied. If  so,  it  is  a  step  in  the  rit^ht 
direction,  hut  1  see  too  much  to 
make  me  feel  I  hat  they  are  not  mov- 
inu  fast  en(»u^h.  Athletes  receive 
tutoring  paid  for  by  the  Brandeis 
I'niversitv     .\  t  h  1  e  t  i  c     Association. 


Lounge  ol  the  Siudent  Cnion.  The 
lecture  is  open  to  all. 
Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse,  Professor  of 
Politics  and  Philosophy,  will  give  the 
main  address  at  a  memorial  program 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fifteenth  an- 
niversary of  the  uprising  of  the 
Warsaw  (ihetto  in  Berlin  at  7:30  p.m. 
There  will  be  a  Faculty-Student 
»)askethail  game  at  7:00  p.m.  in 
.shai)iro   .\th letic   Center. 

Tuesday 

The  fifth  Newman  Club  lecture  on 
•Marriage'*  will  be  held  at  7:0<1  p.m. 
in  the  Student  I'nion. 

Henry  J.  Sadbury,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Oivinity,  Harvard  Cniver- 
sity,  will  speak  on  'The  Element  of 
Con.science    in    Religion"    as    a    part 


The   (K?n.    Ed.    dinner   will    be    held 
at   5:30   in    the   Student    Union    Fa<ul 
ly    Dining    Room. 

(Jen.    Ed.    will    meet    at    7 
in     Slosberg     Recital     Hall. 
Weiner   is   the   speaker. 

The    Art    Club    will    meet 
p.m.     in     Mailman     Center. 

Friday 

Informal  meetings  with 
members  will  be  held  lor 
trators  and  freshmen  and 
m(»res  who  have  not  chosen  their 
field  of  concentration.  The  following 
meeting  will  be  from  3:30  to  5:00 
p.m.: 

Politics  —  Club  Lounge  —   I'pper 
classmen    —    Math    and    (General    .Sci- 
ence   —   Game    Room    —    Philo.sophy 
—   President's   Dining   Room. 

rhe    Student    Zionist    Organization 

in 


:(K)    pm 
Hei  bert 

at    «:(MJ 


facullv 

concen- 

sopho- 


of    the    Helmsley    Lecture    Series.    It 

will    l>e   held   in    Feldberg   Lounge   at    Seminar    will    bt^gin    at    8:30   pm 

8:15    p.m.  the  Student  Union. 

There  will  be  a  required  a.s.sembly 
meeting  of  all  freshnu^n  in  Nathan 
Seifer  Hall  at  11:(H)  a.m.  to  discuss 
election    of   a    field   of  concentration. 


Wednesday 

A  film  on  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  Summer  Training  Program 
will  be  shown  in  the  lounge  of  Ham- 
iltcm  D  at  4:30  p.m.  The  program  is 
a    summer    job   only. 

A  film  on  modern  dance  will  be 
shown    at    6:30    p.m.    in    Seifer    Hall. 

Anton   C.  Pegis,  Professor  of  Phil- 


Other  students  are  not  afforded  this  osophy     at     the     Pontifical     In.stitute 

same    opportunity.      But     I    am    told  of     Mediaeval    Studies,    Canada,    will 

•The    athlete     lo.ses    a     lot     of     time  speak    (m    -Reason    in    the    World    of 

practicing."  The  pianist  spends  many  Christian    Belier    at    the    University 


At    8:00   p.m.    there   will   be   a   Stu 
dent     Council    Lecture     in     Mailman 
Center. 

Saturday 

Student  Zionist  Organization  Semi 
nar. 

Sunday 

The  llillel  brunch  and  lecture  will 
be  held  in  the  Student  Union  at 
10:30   a.m. 

The  Freshmen  Buffet  Party  will 
take  place  at  5:00  p.m.  in  Usen  Com 
mens. 

The  Sunday  film  will  be  shown  at 
7:00    p.m.    in    Seifer    Hall. 

A  Chamber  Music  Concert  will  be 


hours   practicing,  the   scientists  work    Institute    Lecture    in    Slosberg    Audi-    held  in  Slosberg  Recital  Hall  at  8  30 


not    actually    a    field    but    just    a    flat 
area  of  ground  that  could   be   found 

Si  not  to  interfere 
N^ith  the  varsity.  This  was  usually 
l>ehind  the  stands  and  of  course  any 
type  of  bounding  markers  were  ab- 
sents 
There  was  a  basketball  league.    In 


long  in  the  lab  hut  if  they  are  doing  torium 
baldly  in  a  subject-no  free  tutoring. 
In  fact  if  a  .scholar.ship  student  does 
below  academic  expectation,  his 
scholarship  next  year  is  reduced  or 
denied.    .Not   so   with  athletes. 

To  further  substantiate  my  theory 
athletes  receive  a  disproportion- 
ate amount  of  favors,  1  would  like  to 
cite  that  athletes  have  been  known 
to  have  their  tutors  write  papers  for 
them.  At  least  when  other  students 
cheat  officials  funds  do  not  aid  them. 
I  have  known  athletes  to  receive 
other    financial    favors.     Official    rea- 


at    8:15    p.m. 


p.m. 


made     with    inadequate    notice. 

9,  There  have  been  periodic  cycles    ^^^^,   p^^.i^   vsa^^   inadequate   <i  e.   it   was 
of  stealing  from  the   campus  store. 

10.  Open     House     rules     have     been 
flagrantly      disregarded      particularly    J'^  p|^^    y^^n   so  as   not   to   interfere    ^^J^^"^ 
among  the  men,  '^'-'-      '•'^'^    ..c.,on%/ 

While  the  list  could  carry  on  into 
many  other  areas,  1  believe  that  1 
have  demonstrated  my  point  suffici- 
ently. 

The    reason    th.nt    I    present    such    ^  .^^  Kj^ht 

matters  to  the  student  body  at  th.s    '^^^^Zlrxe<\    and    four    teams    f.n- 

time    is    that    a    fTreat    deal    of    eon-  ^,^^    ^^^^^^^   ^^^  ,^^  dropping    ^^^  m^y  ^.  jji^en. 

troversy   has  been  generated  recent-  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^   ^   ^^^^.^.^    ,        ^  ^^^  ^^^^   .^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

ly   over  the   preroga  ives  of  s  uden  .^    ^^^^   ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^  ^^^   ^  ^^^^   scholarships, 

leaders   and    the    natu«.    of     t^^^^^^      administration  of  the  leauHT   There    ..hat  it  costs  to  outfit,  coach,  train 
resiH.ns.bd,t>     While    most    -t"'^nts  ^^^^.^^^  schedule  chan^'es.    It    .^^^  scout  fur  a  football  team,  what 

are  ^'K""-"";'-; ;"/^;":  "^,^". ']  ,  ;^^    i,  cuile  hard  to  rearranjje  your  col-    j,  ^„,^,  i^,  a„  jhe  tutoring  etc.    .My 
extens.on   of  ;'"*»^:"*.  ^^.I'r'";'^''''^    leue  schedule  at  a  days  notice  so  as    „„^,,  j,  ,^ry  high.    High  enough,  to 

"f  ■'**Tr'^.ior.nrthe    acuH      what    ««  have  7:(m.7:30   free   the   next  eve-    I,  ,„,e,  to  allow  some  more  students 

admmistration  and  the  lacuiiv,  wnai  .x^wcIKIo  thp  .    ^         .   •         •*!_..    i_ 

•"^"  pjj^jr     And  even  if  it  was  possime  me    *_    _** — i    n 1.....    ..  .tu^..«    K>rv.,.i^^.... 

inconveniency.     caused,    often      out- 
weighed   the    prospect    of    playing    a 

game  that  might  be  poorly   refereed 

and   that    was    too   short    in    time    to 

bother  walking  down  to  the  gym  and 

getting   dressed.    Last   year     iy56-57» 

some   intramural   L'ames  were   called 

off  so  that  Boston  College  miizht  use 

our  gym  in  which  to  practice.  Sched- 
sensitive,   crucial,   and  inexperienced    ule  changes  this  year  seemed  avoid- 

>         neoole  a>>le  in  instances.    It  is  just  that  once  .^  *  ^v, 

"^'v^Mhe^o  a^^^^^^^^^^       ^udents  who    agaM,   the  intramural    program    was    the  answer  f  \^^;-- 
have    Mnde^^^^  thai   responsibility     loo  low  on  the  list  o£  preference.   As   money    for    football    and    other    atl> 
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they  fail  to  realize  is  that  respon- 
sibility necessitates  integrity.  The 
conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  student  in- 
tegrity are  presented  in  the  preceed- 
ing  ten  examples. 

do  well  for  many  members  of  the 
btudent  body  to  recognize  the  fact 
ihat  the  university  community  is  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  a  highly 


to  attend  Brandeis  without  borrow 
ing  into  large  debt.  High  enough  to 
allow  Brandeis  to  obtain  more  per- 
>onnel  in  some  weak  academic  areas. 
High  enough  to  improve  Brandeis  in 
many  ways  and  to  move  it  toward 
that    oft    .spoken    aljout    "catalogue 

ideal." 

When  the  idea  of  dropping  foot- 
ball at  Brandeis  was  broached  as  it 
was  when  there  was  a  tuition    increase 
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Page  Three 


Klee:  A  Study  of     Philosopher 


Ideas  Throw  A 


Hie  Tife  and  Work  Novel  Light  on  Determinism 

rXlh         ijll t;         dllM.  ▼▼     ^A  -^^  ^ ^__  _^  , .,.  ,,  ,,,  ^Id  theme  in  the  club  lounge  which  housed  the  I 


•1  do  not  wish  to  represent  man  as  he  is,  but  only  as  he 

might  be."  — Paul  Klee  ^     ,.  o       r 

K'/.KK;  ASTIUY  Of  IJIS  LIFE  ASD  WORK.  By  G.  dt  San  Jxizzaro. 
Trav.  from  Italian  by  Stuart  Hood.  304  pv.  300  revrodnctions,  40  in  color. 
N.  y.     Frederick    A.  Praeger.    ^5.75. 

The  variety,  prolific  production,  inventiveness,  humor  and 
creativity  in  the  use  of  line  in  his  art  work,  and  the  range  of  his 
influence  have  made  Paul  Klee  second  only  to  a  few  artists  in 

his  contributions  to  the  field  of  contemporary  art. ^^_^ 

Klee  was  a  meticulous  artist, 


consciously  striving  for  a  direc- 
tion in  all  he  did;  during  his 
early  lite  he  devoted  himself  lo  a 
minuie  self-analysis,  a  careful  study 
of  the  development  of  his  own  per- 
sonality. In  his  diary  and  hio  early 
art     work     there    is    evidence    of    a 


rather  the  book  is  characterized  by  a 
modest  honesty  befitting  Klee  and 
even  heightening;  the  reader's  respect 
for  a  man  who  said  of  himself  that 
he  "cannot  be  grasped  in  this  world." 
Durin^i  his  journey  to  Tunisia  Klee 
j^ains  a  tremendously  increased  vi- 
tality  in  his  work  which  he  is  never 


meiiiodical    craftsman    who,    through     ^j  lose.  For  the  first  time,  something 


hi^  ovsn  self  awareness  and  pene 
trains  observations  of  the  world 
aromul  him,  comes  to  have  a  pro- 
found  understanding  of  the  foible<  of 
mankind  and  his  place  within  Ihc 
all-embracing    unity    of    nature. 

With    Si^nor    di    San    La//aro    we 
tak.'   a    sympathetic  journey   throuj^h 


that  had  been  cramped  in  his  imat; 
ination  was  suddenly  liberated  and 
we  revel  in  the  brilliant  color  patch- 
work  of  -Little  Vi^jnette  For  E^ypt*' 
and  later  "Dream  Uindscape  With 
Conifers*'  done  in  brilliant  reds, 
oranges  and  yellows.  It  was  on  this 
trip    that    Klee    took    as    one    of    his 


Klee'>   life,  stopping   briefly    over   his  symbols      the      full     southern      moon 

home    background    of    music,   tender-  which    persists   throughout    his    work 

ness.  and  humor,  and  continuin;;  on  as     does     the     arrow,     .symbolic     of 

with    him    to    Italy    where   he    is    un-  thought,     and     a     whole     cosmos     of 

impresM'd   by   the  great   Italian   mas-  delightful     stars,     moons,     and     suns 

ters  but   marvels  over  Byzantine  mo.  created     in     Klee's     own     droll     line, 

saic.     and     primitive     sculpture.    He  subtly  delicate  or  harshly  compelling 

returns  to   his   native   Berne   in    1902  tonality,  and  self-imposed  limitations 

at    the   age   of  23   with   a   newly    kin-  in    use    of    color. 

dle<l     ambition     to    master    life.    For  Theorist   vs.  Mystic 
the  iie\t   five  years  he  struggles  with         jj,   Klee   there  is  the   constant   war 


lark  <«f  technical  ability  in  iiis  art 
w<»rk  and  we  tind  ourselves  en- 
gr<»ssed  in  the  tortuous  development 
of  an  unknown  young  man.  his  slow 
lonely  growth  towards  moral  and 
artistic  conscience,  his  struggles  with 
materials  in  order  to  transform  the 
restricted  liberty  in  line  into  the 
main  tool  for  expression  of  the  lyric 
and  >ariric  poetry  of  his  inner  per- 
sonal feelings.  Of  interest  are  the 
**sous  verre"  which  the  author  de- 
.scribes  ia  detail  as  illustratinu  KleeVs 
inventiveness  in  this  period  of  his 
development. 

Increased    Vitality 

It    i,   during    the   course   of   Klee's 
lengihv    search    for    himself    that    he 


of  the  theorist  vs.  the  mystic,  the 
conflict  between  him  a.s  a  teacher 
at  the  Bauhaus  who  is  dealing  in 
advanced  abstract  ideas  of  form  and 
space  and  the  man  who  can  say  that 
**In  relation  to  the  universe,  the 
visible  is  only  an  isolated  ca.so,  and 
that  other  truths  exist  latently  and 
are  in  the  majority'*  and  ''Pictures 
look  at  us.*' 

Klee's  art  becomes  progressively 
more  .symbolic  and  personal  so  that 
his  later  works  are  almost  ideograms, 
combining  an  interdiflfusion  of  .script 
and  symbol  to  create  a  harmonious 
unity  of  a  subject  enveloped  within 
its  surroundings.  His  paintings  show, 
as   Signor    di   San    Lazzaro    says,   **an 


and  such  a  time  and  is,  there-  ^r  blamed  punished  or  rewarded  Punishment  and  Determinism  Theory 
fore  determined  to  encounter  ^.^  ^^.^^^  ^.^,rds  judged>.  Given  the  To  answer  this  question  let  us  look 
B  in  such  and  such  a  way  at  t^uth  of  either  determinism  or  free  at  punishment  in  hght  of  the  de- 
that  particular  time*.  A  further  dis-  ^j,,  ^ow  can  we  make  justifiable  terminism  theory,  one  form  of  judg- 
tinction  was  made  as  to  just  what  judgments?  To  judge  acUons  is  a  ment.  Ordinarily  punishment  is  justi- 
type  of  freedom  would  be  of  in-  difficult  and  often  unfeasible  task,  fied  in  terms  of  its  consequonet's, 
terest  to  the  discussion,  for  there  jy,.  ^^  mnsi  know  not  only  the  ex-  but  if  the  defendent  has  been  de- 
are  two  areas  in  which  one  may  ex-  ^^.^nal  limitations  on  a  person  but  termined  in  his  choice,  the  judge  is 
amine  freedom:  freedom  of  action  ^i,  intentions  as  well.  We  there-  also  determined.  Therefore  the 
(can  I  do  what  1  want  to  do?i  and  ^^^0  concern  ourselves  with  the  sec-  moral  justification  of  the  punislimenl 
freedom  of  choice  (why  do  I  set  my-    „„,,    .^^.,,   „f    freedom    in    which    the    must  l>e  looked  for  in  terms  of  why 

nuestion  is  whv  a  man  sets  himself  the  judge  acted  as  he  did.  not  what 
to  do  what  he  does.  Why  does  he  the  consequences  of  the  action  are 
choo.se  that  which  he  chooses'  The  Any  judgment  is  determmed  as  well 
important  point  here  is  that  of  as  the  action,  but  any  judgment  of 
chiice  An  answer  of  "because  I  the  judgment  is  also  determined 
wanted  to"  leads  us  nouhero  unless  Looking  at  it  this  way.  we  see  that 
we  know  whv  he  wanted  this  one  determinism  is  not  compatible  with 
particular  aUernatlve  rather  than  moral  responsibility,  for  it  wo.dd  be 
another  We  ask.  then,  not  why  he  impossible  to  i«t  moral  standard.s. 
chose  X  but  whv  he  cho.se  X  rather  Rather  than  discard  determinism 
than  /■  If  weare  looking  for  an  altogether.  Mandlebaum  examines 
answer  in  terms  of  causes  we  ask  the  traditional  view  of  determinism 
.  ..       u-      »„.■„..,    f,»iir.vif.H    one    oath    which    he    holds   responsible   for   the 

^  ^r'  ™T:^l^^r  ;;::^^\^  :l"^^Z^^^^^^  ^^ve  dUemma.  m  traditional  dete. 
we  choose  to  do.  The  thcor>.  then  ^*»'"^  explanation  minism  freedom  of  choice  is  to  be 
fore,  which  IS  compatible,  or  more  ^^.\^^^^\^^^^^^^  these  found  in  the  strength  of  the  op- 
compatible,  with  moral  responsibility  of  the  path  ^^ll'"''^^.  V;  determine  posing  forces  (the  alternatives^  and 
,s  the  theory  we  -  Jo  acje^^  "^^^ ::  Z  ^^l^  is  m^S  This  strength  is  the  result  of  the 
must  examine  the  two  i>ossibilities  in  whether  or  noi  i  inherited  make-up  of  the  individual, 
light  of  this  criterion.  To  say  that  '.^'^^^^f^^^^^^^  .J^J^,  ToXe  past  is  directly  responsible 
one  is  morally  responsible  .simple  ^:;^^^'l^^^^  ,r/uni^h  foV  our  present  action  and  we  are 
to  say  that  he  is  ma  position  in  ' '^^^^^^^^ .  J^^^  ""  thus  causally  determined.  An  ap- 
which   he  may   be  justifiably  praised  menf   of   this  choice.  ^^   ^    punishment    can   be    only 


self  to  do  what  I  do?'.  Since  the 
first  area  depends  entirely  upon 
what  we  want  to  do.  the  situation 
at  hand,  and  our  capacities,  we  are 
more  interested  in  the  second  area, 
which  is  not  fraught,  at  least,  with 
such   external    limitations. 

Moral    Responsibility   for  Choice 

The  problem  of  frtnulom  determin- 
ism rests  on  one  question  —  a  ques 
tion    which    gives   this   problem   more 
than    academic    importance.    Can    we 


Herberg  Commitment 
And  the  Faith  of  Man 

Will  Herbert,  Professor  of  Jtidaic  Studies  and  Social  Phil- 
osophy at  Drew  University,  was  the  third  speaker  in  the  Helms- 
ley  Lecture  series  held  in  Slosberg  Auditorium,  March  12. 

Speaking  on  'Taith  and  Existence:  A  Jewish  Interpreta- 
tion ''  Herberg  called  the  world  to  make  a  religious  commitment 
to  God.  -There  is  in  all  of  us."  he  said,  '^a  call  to  commitment. 
Every  man  must  have  an  ulti- 


lengn.y    >.ci....    ....     .  .».-.^    ^--^    -^  intuitive    knowledge    where 

elaborates    his    complex    theories    of    ^!_\\''\'^''      ,,^  _^  „,., ^  .   .,. 


line,  -.pace,  and  form,  and  the  re- 
latio?»^hip  of  the  inner  mind  to  na- 
ture. Siunor  di  San  I>azarro  shows 
h<iw  travel  and  his  friendships  with 
Kandinsky,     Franz     Marc,    and     Ue- 


the  absurd  has  its  own  vigorous  logic 
and  therefore  ceases  to  be  absurd.*' 
The  l>ook  as  a  whole  is  a  good 
readable  biography  which  happily 
introduces     many     unfamiliar    exam- 


launa%  intluenced  Klee's  art  work,  pies  of  Klee's  work  gleaned  from 
acciwnp.niying  the  weaving  of  events  private  European  collections  and. 
by  reproductions  of  pertinent  paint-  taken  in  conjuncticm  with  Signor  di 
ings  aiul  drawings  which  enable  the  San  Uizarro's  pertinent  text,  add  con- 
reader  to  follow  the  text  without  siderably  to  our  knowledge  of  one 
difficulty.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  of  the  most  individual  and  influen- 
that  Signor  di  San  Lazarro  does  not  tial  artists  of  our  time. 
indulge     in     blatant     hero     worship;  —Jane    Kogan 


**God    centered    faith    and    Idolatrous 

faith."  Each  man,  con.sciously  or  un 

consciously  makes  a  choice  between 

the   two. 

Idolatrous  faith  is  defined  as  faith 

paid     to    .something    of    this    world. 

something    finite,    and    thus,    only    a 
,en   men.      tieru.^^  ^^.^  ^^^  something 

to  be  existence   of    »;   ,_         ...     .    ^    ..„,.   ...i...*u^-    :*    u^ 


mate  allegiance."  Herberg  thus 
finds  man  with  a  thirst  for  the 
ultimate:  an  ultimate  beyond  him 
.self,  even  though  this  thirst  ...ay  be 
unconscious.  "Without  this  concern.'* 
he  professes,  "life  would  be  impos- 
sible. It  makes  men  men.**  Herberg 
believes  religion 
life  itself  in  the  ultimate.  Every  man 
has  his  god  and  his  religion.  The 
question  becomes  then,  "Faith  in 
what"? 
Two   Kinds  of  Faith 

For  Herberg,  the   two  choices  are 


Miss  Junod  at  Anthropology  Club; 
Denies  Inevitability  of  Race  Clash 

South  Africa  today  is  not  faced  with  an  inevitable  clash  between  the  races.  There  are. 
rather  alternatives  for  a  massive  evolution  without  the  destructive  violence  of  revolution.  This 
was  at  the  core  of  Fridav  afternoon's  Anthropology  Club  lecture  by  Violaine  Junod,  Lecturer  in 
Native  Law  and  Administration  at  the  University  of  Natal.  With  increasing  economic  integra- 
tion of  non-whites  into  secondary  industry  and  a  parallel  awakening  of  common  interest  among 
non-whites,  and  an  end  to  white  domination  must  come.  But  for  the  present  non-white  leaders, 
Black    Nationalism,    and    anti-  ""^  ~~  ~~ 


white    campaigns    are    not    the 
way  to  equality. 

Failure   of  Party   Policies 

Not  that  the  policy  of  the  Nation 


litical   party,  the   government's  bluflf  Dissent  Among   Leaders 
can   be  called   by   making  more   fre-        As  further   basis   for  the  hope  of 

quent  social  contacts  between  whites  peaceful     change     in     South    Africa, 

and    non-whites    on      n    other    than  Miss    Junod    points    to    signs    of    in- 

iNoi  mai   ine  pot.cy  u.   tuc  .........    master-servant    basis,    its    bluff    can  ternal      di.ssent     among      Africaaner 

alist  Partv  has  changed.  It  still  seeks    be  called  by  economic  pressures  such  leaders  ir  the  face  of  increased  un  - 

to  redu..;  points  of  contact  between    as  the  successful  1957  bus  strike  in  ty    among     ^"J.7"';^,  ^/^  ^^"^^^^ 

groups.  It  sUll  holds  that  none-whites    Johannesburg   as    well   .s   the    work  ^^^''^'^  '^\'^'''J'^^^^^ 

ane   -of    mother   sort   ie     not    homo    boycott  which   brought   80   per   cent  the  past  year  and-a-half   intellectual 

Sapiens  and  that  conflict ^slavoid-    of  Johannesburg  industry  to  a  tem-  '^^^^^^ }- '^"^'^'^^'^^^^^^^ 

able  when  races  meet.  Nor  does  hope    porary    halt,    illustrating    from    her  universities    "^^^^.'^'^l^l''''^^^^ 

lie  in  the  policy  of  the  United  Party    ov  n     experience.    Miss    Junod     des-  of  conscience  criticizing  government 

who  call  for  '^White  Supremacy  with    cribed    the    inter-racial    protest    last  policy  although  not   abondoning   the 

Justice"  and  mi-ht,  therefore,  intro-    November   against   the    extension   of  ideology    of    apartheid.    And    while 

duce    a    more    gentlemanly    manner    the   pass  laws   to  women,   a   protest  the   government   has   sought    to   iso- 

than  the  present   grotesque  and  au-    which   lead    to    the    mass    arrest    of  late  the  different  non-white   groups, 

thoritarian   abuse  of   power  by  civil    623  women,  but  above  all  a  protest  through    the    Separate    Cape    Native 

servants    And  perhaps  a  .solution  in    which   showed,   as   other  inter-racial  Voters  Roll  act   it   has   indicated   to 

South     Africa    can     no    longer    be    protests  have  since  shown,  that  while  the  coloureds  that  they  can  no  long- 

worked    out    in    Parliament.    In    the    liberals  are  willing  not  only  to  talk  er  consider  themselves  as  an  appen- 

thinking  of  the  leaders  of  the  Lib-    but  to  take  risks  in  identifying  with  dage  of  the  white  group  with  a  pnv- 
eral  Parly,  the  only  interracial  po-    non-whites.  Continued   on   Page  Seven 


finite  with  infinity,"  whether  it  be 
communsm,  nazi.sm,  excessive  nation- 
alism or  racism  brings  *o  the  front 
man's  passion  for  ultimacy,  and  al- 
so brings  man  to  ruin.  Among  the 
examples  Herberg  used  were  the 
delusion,  enslavement  and  belief  in 
inequality  that  such  a  doctrine  must, 
perforce,  end   in. 

The  transcendence  of  God  is  the 
only  God  that  can  be  non-idolatrous. 
Such  a  belief  enables  man  to  see 
things  in  their  proper  proportion; 
to  find  sense  and  order  in  our  sys- 
tem of  life;  and  continued  Herberg, 
"such  a  system  provides  the  only 
basis  for  equality."  Human  beings 
are  not  equal  on  an  earthly  level; 
we  all  have  different  abilities  and 
capabilities.  It  is  only  when  we  are 
overshadowed  by  the  "face  of  trans- 
cendence."  that   men   become   equal. 

Faith    is   Personal 

When  speaking  of  the  necessity  of 
religion  (used  in  its  narrower  sense) 
to  such  faith.  Herberg  said  that  this 
faith  needs  religion  to  become  in- 
stitutionalized. *'but"  he  said,  "re- 
ligion must  always  be  tested  by 
faith.  The  religious  problem  is  exist- 
tential;  self  interests  are  alw^ays  pres- 
ent and  a  problem  arises  as  to  how 
we  can  love  God."  He  went  on  to 
say,  "faith"  is  something  which  we 
cannot  inherit.  It  is  something  which 
everyone  must  adapt  for  himself  and 
adjust  to  his  own  personality.'* 

Herberg  spoke  on  the  mission  of 
the  Jews— that  of  protesting  against 
idolatry.  During  the  question  period, 
he  was  asked:  **How  do  the  Jews  do 
this?"  To  this  he  replied,  '^very 
poorly.** 


on  the  grounds  of  *'bad  luck"— the 
judge's  past  determined  him  in  .such 
a  way  that  he  had  to  act  as  he  did, 
and  the  defendent  (barring  meta- 
physical determinism*  just  hap- 
pened to  get  stuck  by  having  this 
particular  judge.  This  is  a  rath-er 
weak  standard  for  judging  the  moral 
responsiblity    of    the    case. 

Mandlebaum  offers  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  determinism  to  combat  this. 
Past    experience    affects    the    present 
only    indirectly    by    virtue    of    neuro- 
physiological  traces  left  in  the  mind. 
Instead  of  the  role  of  main  determi- 
nant  going   to  the   past,  we  see  the 
pre.sent,    the    alternatives    offered    in 
the   case,   as   the   determining   factor 
of  the  judgment.   The  past  is   taken 
into   consideration   but   is   no   longer 
alotted    an    exclusive    or    privileged 
position.    So   in    our   case   of   punish- 
ment   we    see    the    judgment    deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  case  it- 
self, the  nature  of  the  law  and   the 
consequences  of  the  punishment,  for 
these  variables  compose  the  decision 
or    its    alternative.    No    matter    how 
strongly    opposing   forces   of   the    al- 
ternatives,   these    forces    are    engen- 
dered by  the  case  itself  and  the  pun- 
i.shment    may    therefore    be    morally 
accepted.   And    now   we   see   why   .so 
much    emphasis    was    placed    earlier 
on  the  fact  that  we  may  only  judge 
in    terms    of    alternatives:    why    this 
decision     rather     than     another— the 
alternatives      themselves      presented 
by     the     situation      determine      the 
choice. 

Liberation    View 

If  Dr.  Bandlebaum  did  not  offer 
a  full  discussion  of  the  free  will 
theory  it  is  because  of  his  conten- 
tion that  the  libertarian  view  is 
ba.sed  on  the  mind  body  dualism, 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  his 
point  of  view.  The  mind  acts  upon 
the  l>ody  as  a  causal  determinant. 
For  this  reason  Mandlebaum  dis- 
carded the  free  will  theory,  feeling 
that  the  non-dualistic  approach  is 
more  plausible  and  that  the  mind/ 
body  problem  is  not  the  usual  ap- 
proach to  the  determinism  problem. 
However,  this  new  interpretation  of 
determinism  resembles  freedom  a 
good  deal,  for  it  implies  that  one 
is  undetermined  until  evidence  is 
considered.  As  Dr.  Aron  Gurwitsch, 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
pointed  out,  this  theory  is  neither 
deterministic  in  the  strict  sense  nor 
one  of  free  will  (in  terms  of  actions 
being  whimsical).  Rather,  the  theory 
seems  to  be  above  l>oth  these  cata- 
Continued  on  Page  Seven 
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Grandmother's  Return 

She  makes  a  point  of  walking  ever>'  day, 

arthritic  in  a  ^ray  alpaca  coat. 

to  one  tree  at  the  pasture  cdf^e  and  back. 

Then  Grandmother  seals  in  her  small  clean  room 

another  twelve  page  letter  to  her  friends 

and  sits  about  an  hour  and  waits  for  lunch. 

The  farmhouse  stairs,  with  new  firm  railings,  plunge 

<}own  to  where  her  daughter  slices  meat 

and  sponges  off  the  counter-top  three  times. 

She  gives  Grandmother  food  and  waits  for  thanks 

for  sandwich  meat  and  salad  and  canned  soup. 

» 

She  .smokes  a  cigarette.    She  cannot  write. 

His  large  ears  red  with  cold,  his  bald  scalp  white. 

in  a  hunting  jacket  and  checked  wool  cap, 

the  man  of  the  house  .slams  the  outside  door, 

gives  Pat,  the  spotted  puppy,  one  last  thump 

and  diffidently  joins  the  women  eating. 

He  admires  the  lunch  and  asks  about  the  ualk. 

Then  in  the  living  room  they  try  to  talk 

V>eside  the  Franklin  stove,  in  modern  chairs,     . 

pour  shots  of  bourbon,  one  for  the  husband, 

three  for  the  wife.    Grandmother  chews  her  lips. 

She  has  come  home  to  the  farm  to  die. 

The  puppy  on  the  hearth  rug  moans  a  dream. 

.      .   — DUna   Butler 


Henry  Grossman 


Of  the  English  9if^  Scottish  popu- 
lar BolUds  (Chlldc's  Ballads)  Sung 
by  Ewan  MacColl  and  A.  L.  Lloyd: 
Riverside   Records,  4  volt. 

MacCoirs  clear  singing  has  the  twang 
Of  actual  Shetland  hooves  that  rang 
Discordant  notes  on  old  5>cots  stones: 
They  clatter  noN^  inside  my  bones. 
In  odd  songs,  sprackled  as  }landoir.s 

broth. 
He  weaves  the  tune  through  darken- 
ing cloth  -  - 
A  silver  thread  soured  into  black. 
My   ribs   are   his    loom;    my    systoles 

clack. 
\n  others,  his  voice  beats  like  a  drum. 


His  tone  insists  we  come,  wc  come 
To  witness  \iolent  matings,  deaths-- 
The     world     that     pants     within     his 

breath. 

^Oavld  Ball 


l\imbmid 


This  stone  with   the  lights  inside 
Uurnt  dust  and  patterned   hell. 
Six   bats   from   a    brimstone    pen 
Brittled   bani^   of    kingdoms   and   ot 

men. 
Stone  whispers  the  imnvnirtalBty 
Ungranted  unforgiven  by  frost  angels 
Cold   in  the   hawk-strewn   sky,  so 

Silently  he  died 

A  child  of  ice  and  vine. 

— Lyndon  Andrews,  Jr 


Letter  to  a  Dead  Indian 


The   woods  are  burning 

Spiraling   winds  liks   whips  surround 

the  hill. 
Blind    with    vision,    red    man    forget 

the  red  leaves. 

You  whirled,  you  turned 

Your   head    shot    out    the    end    of    a 

stick,   a   stone 
Attached   to  a   .string   snapped   back, 

you  saw  the  woods. 

It  was  your  vvish 

That    the    mounds    of    dead    Indians 

would    die    again 

That  you  could  not  save  them  uith 

lost   faith. 

You  must  have  tried 

A  thousand  tricks  and  all  thev   ever 

gave  to  you 
And   they    forgave   you    uith    useless 

gift  that  failed. 

You  prayed,  squinting 
You  saw  the  stag  tremble  and  wait, 
hesitate 


Afraid  of  the  crouch«Kl  man  vho  was 
in   no  hurry. 

The  spear 

Hooked  him,  it  quivered  in  his  flesh, 

gently:  .  • 

The   heart   was  in   the  white   palms, 

the  dark  meat  was  the  sacrifice 
And  the  eyes,  the  soul. 
The  Gods  refused:  they  knew  where 

the  fire  lay. 
That    desertion    in    you.   as   they    did 

not  l<»ave  first. 

Tlie  mounds  would  burn. 

Vou    broke    your    spear   and    buried 

feathers.   Here 
'Iho    last    indian    crept   and    fed    his 

ancestor's   hills: 
He  died   in  the   fire,  not  because  of 

the  fire. 
And  smiU^d,  as  last  indians  smile,  as 

1   smile  now, 
rhe   first   to   lose   the    past,  and   the 

last  of  a  bree<l. 

— Judith  Rose  FucHs 


Snow 


Rom  as  a   white  fish  among  fishes 

you    drop    new   children    into   the    sen 

Oh    silence    and    the    fire    of    bells 

you    fall 

.':s  a    rain    s\\ coping    face    f;jlls 

in  a   blind   star 

tall 

;is  a   wheel 

or   a    man    with    his    image    ari>und    him 

in  space   falls 

you  embrace  me 

to   follow 

as  even   the   trees   point    while 

and   the  sun   draws   water 

I   walk    high    and    deliver    myself 

\o   the   river  of   white   >\atcred   while 

as  a  pool  of  milk 

,->  wakening 

even    as    a    woman's    hair    moves    in    the    niclit 

even    as    the    shadows    fall    across    her   throat 

you    are    the    white    cover    of    silken    sleep 

you  are  the  summer  tears  frozen  as  blue  as  a  blue  white  leaf 

maze   without  end  " 

vou    turn    as   a    world    turning    pure 

the    unbroken    canvas 

lies  as  a   sail  over  the  earth 

you    are   the    lashes    expelling    my    second    self 

the   long   filaments   are  twisting   my   head 

like  a  jealous  god 

—  Sye  Lawson 


Dark. 

Slowly  a  blue  shaft  of  light  appears:  It 
casts  a  shadow  upon  the  wall  of  two  people, 
holding  hands.  One  is  taller  than  the  other. 
One  should  somehow  have  the  impression  that 
it  is  at  the  end  of  an  infinitely  long  and  dark 
hallway  (or  alleyway)  that  the  two  are  stand- 
ing. 

Blue:  Blue  is  the  color  of  cold.    • 

Other:  Yes,  I  am  blue. 

Blue:  Me  too. 

Other:  Blue  is  the  color  of  blood. 

Blue:  My  blood  is  red;  how  about  yours? 

Other:  In  my  veins  it  is  blue.  Outside  of 
me,  ves,  it  turns  color;  to  red  if  you  want  to 
sec  it  that  way. 

Blue:  We  were  talking  of  Blue. 

Other:  I  forgot. 

Blue:  Me  too. 

Other:  (Moving  away  from  Blue).  Have  you 
ever  watched  the  moon-rising  night  and  seen 
the  incredible  diamond-blue  bulb  pulling  above 
us? 

Blue:   We  call  it   the  moon.  » 

Otlier:  Diamond-blue  bulb  above  us.  Light- 
ing my  dark  road  with  ... 

Blue:  Cold  .  .  .  incredible  cold  .  .  .  such 
a  clear  cold  to  call  a  light.  It  runs  me  through 
the  mooned  and  twisted  branches;  tortures  me 
with  the  brightness  of  the  moon  that  draws 
me  from  myself  and  over  the  frosted  grass  of 
night.  (Suddenly  loud)  Why  docs  this  light 
cut  into  us? 

Blue:   It   doesn't   mean    to.     It's   just   blue, 

that's  all.  -  1.     A 

Other:  It  cuts  into  rne  and  hurts  me.  hurts 
me  so  I  don't  like  the  cold  blue  light.  Come 
back  to  me;  don't  step  aw  ay  too  far.  I  have  the 
feeling  were  at  the  end  of  a  very  dark  place, 
a  very  long  place  and  if  we  were  to  take  one 
step  wrong  we  might  be  thrown  .  .  .  who  knows 

where? 

Blue:  Who  know?  w  here?  ^ 

'     Other:  I  don't  know.  That's     v,  hat  I  said. 
Who  knows  where? 

Red:  1  know   where. 

Blue:   What  was   that? 

Red:  I  know  where. 

Other:  That? 

Red:   That's  me. 

Blue*   I  see 

Other:  Keep  quiet.  We  don't  know  you 
and  we  don't  know  you  this  place.  It  is  a  place, 
a  dark  place,  a  lonely  place,  maybe  .  .  .  and 
then  you're  here.   Why  are  you  here? 

Red:  Because  I  danced  myself  to  here  and 
away,  and  dreamt  myself  outside  of  myself. 
And  because  I  like  the  stars  and  like  the  night. 

Other:  And  yet  there  are  no  stars  here. 
They  seem  to  have  stopped  over  us  and  put 
themselves  to  sleep.    Is  this  that  kind  of  place? 

Red:  Only  when  you  look  up  to  see.  For 
me,  there  are  always  stars.  Look  at  me.  I'm 
half  brother  to  a  star.  Do  you  see  me  my  color? 
That's  my  color  Red.  Don't  you  know  the  slash- 
ing stroke,  that  streak  of  fire  mine?  Why  I  can 
cut  into  you  and  through  you  in  brilliant 
swaths  of  color,  and  curling  inside  of  you, 
stand  vou  erect  in  cause  of  me.  Stand  straight 
for  me. 

Blue:  We  do. 

Other:   I  like  blue. 

Blue:  Me  too. 

Other:   What  arc  you   doing  here? 

Red:  Me?  Don't  be  funny.  Can't  you  see 
I'm  a  friend  who  happened  to  pass,  who  hap- 
pened to  stop.    I'm  the  friend  that  happened. 

Blue:  See,  what  did  I  tell  you?  Friends  are 
always  happening. 

Other:  Keep  quiet.  I  know  that.  I  told 
you,  don't  you  remember  me  my  words? 
**Friends  are  always  happening.  You  don't  have 
to  make  them."  You  happened  Red,  but  you're 
different  from  us  and  we  should  tell  you.  You 
see,  you're  strong  and  free  like  a  running 
streamer,  like  a  burst  of  flame  tongueing  at 
the  wind,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  like  that.  I 
like   the   dignity   of   the  blue.    It's  quiet.    It*s 

royal. 

Blue:    (a   little   sadly)  It's   honest   and    it's 

cold. 

Other:  It's  blue  ! 

Blue:  It's  cold.  I'm  so  tired.  All  of  a  sud- 
den I'm  so  very  tired.  I  want  to  sleep  and  be 
alone  and  be  blue. 


Other:  (Sighing)  I'm  tired  too.  Why  did 
vou  do  that?  Whv  did  you  turn  on  me  and  take 
me  from  my  mind  and  make  me  tired?    You 

have  no  right.  ,    ,    ,     .^     v   .. 

Blue-  I'm  sorrv.  I  couldn  t  help  it,  that  s 
all  I  couldn't  help  it.  Sometimes  I  want  to 
crv  to  vou,  blue  .  .  .  blue  .  .  .  blooooooo. 

Red-  Blue?  Who's  that  -Blue"?  I  don  t 
know  him,  or  it,  or  her,  that  -blue.'"    Me?  I'm 

Red.  ,      •       %^  1      'i. 

Other:  YouVe  proud,  that  s  why  you  don  t 

know   Blue.    You   have   pride.    You   can   come 

and  straight  up  before  us  and  then  somehow 

you  take  the  color  away  from  us. 

Blue  :Away  from  us  ! 

Other:  Why  do  you  do  that?  Can't  you 
leave  us  alone? 

Blue:  Alone  ...  so  lonely  .  .  .  alone,  and 

blue.  '  T^i 

(During  the  following  scene,  Blue  re- 
peats the  word  ''Blue "  searchingly, 
softly,    like    looking    for    a    lost    dog, 

'Blue") 

Red:  Look  you,  I  have  known  your  cold- 
ness too.  I  have  felt  the  evening  enter  me  with 
its  chill  indigo  and  force  me  to  admit  the  night 
into  myself.  I  have  stood  and  called  aloud  to 
crescented  evening  to  bring  me  w^armth  for 
my  so  colding  body,  to  wiring  me  sensation  from 
the  texture  of  the  night.  And  how  often  then 
have  I  pulled  the  shaw  1  of  cloudy  evening  about 
my  shoulders,  wanting,  and  just  as  often  stood 
alone,  yes,  lonely  alone,  and  blue. 

Blue:  (BLUE)  "^ 

Red:  But  somehow  I  have  fought  this  and 
taken  myself  up  to  walk  until  my  revi\'al  is 
assured  by  the  loud  cracks  of  crickets  singing 
in  the  winged  wood,  by  the  swinging  branches 
of  wind  on  floors  of  forests  stumbled  through. 
Oh  walk  me  with  the  w^nd  for  I  love  it  truly. 
Walk  me  for  a  while  in  my  own  time  lonely. 
Walk  me  through  your  leaves  and  wander  me 
mv  soul.  Walk  me  in  the  leaves  and  lie  me 
when  I'm  tired  and  cry  me  for  my  love  under 
evening  leaves  buried. 

Blue:  (BLUE) 

Red:  Yes  I  too  feel  the  cold.  But  so  what? 
I  feel  the  fire  too  I  Haven't  you  ever  watched 
while  the  sun  went  down  dragging  the  lagging 
clouds  and  orange-pink  sky  with  it? 

Other:  I  have  watched,  and  the  emptiness 
after  w^as  night.    I'm  afraid  of  the  dark. 

Red:  And  it  would  slip  your  color  away 
from  you? 

Other:  Drain  our  hues  away. 

Blue:  Slip  them  softly  off  and  hang  them 
awfully  far  from  our  naked  shoulders  ,  .  . 
shoulders  turning  ice. 

Red:  I  wouldn't  do  that. 

Other:  You  have. 

Red:  I'm  sorrv  then.  Here  touch  mv  hand 
.  .  .  come  on,  reach  out  and  touch  me.  Tm 
glowing  for  you. 

Other:  Sometimes  when  I  have  touched, 
have  reached  out  to  the  hands  of  fire  to  warm 
my  taste  of  cold,  I  have  been  burned. 

Red:  Badly? 

Other:   Badly. 
(Blue) 

Red:  That's  too  bad.    You  shouldn't  reach 
too  quickly. 
'^        Blue:  Yes  you  should.    Reach  out  quickly 

Other:  Keep  quiet. 
(Blue) 

Red:  Perhaps  you  reach  too  heavily  and  in 
that  you  don't  reach  at  all. 

Other:  I  do.  I  do.  I  reach,  not  heavily  but 
hotly  and  delicately  for  none  would  know  the 
exquisite  coolness  of  water  delicately  drunk, 
none  would  know  this  more  than  I.  I  want  to 
know  the  many  shades  of  grass,  and  yet  I  can't 
like  you  hold  back  my  color  from  my  sight.  I 
think  about  it  though.  I  think  much  on  it  .  .  . 
but  my  thoughts  .  .  .  they're  like  hands  inside 
of  me,  turning  my  tastes  away,  awry,  and  they 
delicately  finger  for  themselves  the  senses  my 
body  should  know.  Sometimes  I  w^ant  to  fling 
myself  into  the  earth  and  clutch  the  rooted 
grass  and  cry  out 

Blue:  BLUE! 

Other:  (Almost  crying)  Why  did  you  do 
that?    Why  did  you  do  that? 

Blue:  Because  you're  blue  and  in  crying 
it's  yourself  you  spill.   Look  at  you.   Wipe  the 
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Four  o'clock  in  the  morning  comes  early  in  the 
half  cleared  jungle  of  the  residential  Bronx.  The  first 
r»^s  of  dawn  light  the  way  for  the  men  from  Bor- 
dens  and  Dairy  lea,  and  milk  bottles  clang.  Ash  cans 
begin  to  rattle,  and  you  know  that  the  department 
of  Sanitation  men  arc  doing  their  job.  Soon  the  full 
sun  dances  on  the  pavement;  kids  start  on  their  way 
to  school.    The  day  begins. 

A  drunk  shakes  off  the  effects  of  yester- 
day's terror,  and  stands  up  on  trembling  legs  to  take 
another  crack  at  the  world;  to  give  it  another  tr>\ 
Kvcr>'   day   he  tries   again  but  it  gets   worse. 

A  grocer>'  store  dealer  sells  some  bread  and  milk, 
;ind  the  customer  leaves  without  his  change,  he  walks 
out  without  four  cents  change  .  .  .  four  cents. 

In  a  colonial  frame  h^use  on  Jefferson  Avenue,  a 
young  girl  comes  down  the  stairs  from  her  bedroom, 
goes  out  on  the  porch  and  picks  up  a  paper.  A  slight 
breeze  moves  the  air,  but  she  knows  that  it  isn't  real. 
It  is  June  and  its  going  to  be  hot  today,  another  hot 
day  in  New  York.  Outside  people  are  hurr>ing  this 
way  and  that,  and  they  turn  the  corner  and  disappear. 
She  dresses  quietly,  she  doesn't  want  to  wake  her 
parents.  She  leaves  the  hou.se.  Walking  in  the  sum- 
mer is  wonderful.  F»r  an  adventurer,  an  explorer  in 
New  York,  there  are  always  new  things  to  discover, 
new  places  to  see,  something  to  do.  A  dog  startles 
iier,  an  alley  cat  amuses  her.  The  day  is  full  of  new 
things,  but  no  one  pays  attention.  The  world  passes 
by  as  she   walk.s  and   walks. 

On  Jefferson  Av«nue,  in  a  colonial  frame  house,  a 
couple  hava  their  braakfatt.  Ray  and  Mary  Sutton 
talk  Idly  across  the  table.  They  discuss  everything 
and  nothing,  this  %n6  that.  The  same  things  are  in 
the  paper,  nothing  important.  No  one  wonders  what 
a  p%p9r  Is  doing  inside  the  house.  They  always  got 
a  paper.  Mary  Sutton  serves  her  husband  oggs.  She 
smiles.  She  brings  the  p^n  back  to  the  electric  range 
and  sets  It  on  the  precautionary  asbestos  mat.  The 
yellow  formica-topped  table  rollocts  the  June  brilliance 
that    floods    the    room    .    . 

•*No  more  school,  huh,  Mary?*' 

"No   dear.' 

"Kids    in    bed?* 

"I    guess    .*«>." 

'Mary   .   .  .  you   bring   the    paper  in.'" 

"No    dear   ...    1    thought   you   did." 

•'I    guess    one    of    the    kids    is   out." 


Ray  Sutton  shuffles  up-sUirs  and  looks  into  his 
daughter's  room  and  explains  to  hLs  wife  that  yes,  one 
of  the  kids  is  out.  It's  alright.  The  flowers  on  the 
table  sUnd  erect,  Ull  and  red.  A  man  and  a  woman 
love  each  other,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  passes  by. 
The  screeching  of  tires  is  heard  for  blocks  around, 
and  a  body  lies  on  the  hot  pavement.  A  red  pool  of 
blood  stains  the  pavement  and  people  come  from 
stores  and  houses  to  stand  and  peer.  Heads  pop  out 
of  windows  and  everyone  is  curious.  "What  happened?" 
A  dazed  young  woman  ...  no,  a  girl  ...  a  child 
tries  to  answer  question.*?.  A  cop  wants  to  write 
something  in  his  book.  He  always  has  to  have  a  re- 
port. It's  his  job,  writing  things  in  his  book  and  giv- 
ing reports,  and  asking  questions  of  people  vvho 
shouldn't   even  try   and  speak. 

An  ambulance  is  called,  and  it  comes  to  take  the 
child  away.  The  crowd  disperses  because  they  know 
the  storj  now.  and  somebody  asks  somebody  ,who  the 
Yankees  play  today  and  they  argue.  The  heads  dis- 
appear from  the  windows  and  the  blood  has  dried  up. 
Tomorrow  the  truck  will  come  and  spray  water  and 
the   red  sUin  will  go  away. 

'  In  the  Sutton  home,  the  phone  rings  and  a  father 
is  stunned,  and  a  husband  sobs  for  his  wife,  and  a 
man  falls  to  the  floor  and  cries.  His  wife,  a  mother, 
kneels  next  to  him,  and  .  .  .  In  the  agony,  flowers  fall 
to  the  floor,  and  the  petals  are  broken.  Later  the 
flowers  will  be  swept  up  and  thrown  away,  and  soon 
there   will   be   new   flowers. 

In  a  clean,  white  hospital  ward,  a  girl  with  deep 
head  wounds  suffers,  convulses,  and  then  in  a  calm 
dies.  An  elderly  looking  doctor  walks  up  to  the  bed, 
stunned  because  the  dead  girl's  bloo<^  is  staining  the 
clean   white   sheets. 

In  an  alley,  a  drunk  drinks  more  wine,  mt\d  his 
logs  ghfo  way  and  ha  falls  to  the  ground  asleop.  When 
he  awakes,  he  will  try  again. 

A  mother  loses  her  child.  With  all  the  promise  of 
youth,   she   has   passed   away. 

It  is  almost  noon  now.  and  the  traffic  is  heavy. 
People  are  ni.shing  here  and  there.  Bottles  clang, 
and  ash  cans   rattle  and  nothing   is  changed. 

In  City  Hospital,  a  baby  is  born,  and  a  young 
father  Is  proud  and  a  young  ntother  Is  crying  with 
joy.  The  balance  is  restored  and  the  world  goos  by 
and  we  can't  explain  It,  we  just  know  that  It  goes  by. 


Xci^e    t)U    WiH4>'> 


Conthiued  from  Page  Four 

.splashings  of  your  soul  from  off  your  face.  It 
ha.s  no  place  there  for  all  to  sec. 

Other:  No  one  can  sec.     It's  dark. 

Blue:   I  saw.  ^     . 

Other:  Did  you  see? 

Red:  Yes,  I  saw  too.  Reach  out  to  me. 
Reach   out    to    me   and   touch    my    fire,   softly. 

{gently  .... 
(Blue) 
Other:  Warmly?  (THEY  KISS). 
Red:   Why  do  you   untouch  me? 
Other:   Perhaps  there  is  fire  touching  my 

lips. 

Red:  Do  vou  thmk  so? 

Other:   Possibly   it  is  because  I  am  losing 

my  color.  j  v  ♦ 

Red*  Does  your  color  dram  you  and  betray 
vou  as  the  rising  of  the  wind?  Is  it  here  and 
gone  at  the  first  sucking  call  demandmg  all  you 

aren't  willing  to  give? 

Other:  You  stand  there  talkmg  like  a  child, 
as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  you.  The 
wind  is  cold.  The  ^vind  is  blue.  The  wind  is 
strong  in  all  its  Blue  ! 

Blue:   You  take  the  wind  away   from   me. 

Prothalamion 

I>own  the  stairs  >%ith  oiikon  bars 
r><)\Nn  the  darlcened  corridors 
Why  this  damp  and  dark  pro^'ression 
Toward  the  arms  of  love,  o  keepers? 
I.et  us  quickly  ^'o  to  him 
Throuii^h  this  winding  acrid  burrow 
Throu^'h  this  maze  beneath  the  ground 
Hurry  quickly  to  my  love. 
Waiting  in  a  marble  room 
Still  I  cannot  sec  the  flowers. 
Why  do  masks  of  fear  possess 
The  faces  of  my  v^edding  guests? 
Why  do  I  live  on  this  high  bed? 
The  bride  cannot  go  to  bed  alone. 
What  are  the  buckles  and  the  straps?     .. 
Why  are  you  holding  down  my  legs? 
Who  is  the  man  at  the  machine? 
Why  is  the  band  around  my  head 
And  spots  of  steel  upon  my  temples? 
This  rubber  forced  between  my  teeth— 
I  have  been  tricked!   Where  Ls  my  love? 

— Diana  Butler 


But  can't  you  see  I  have  flown  with  the  wind 
many  times  and  stopping  suddenly  1  have 
known  the  kiss  of  wind  on  my  frictioned  cheek. 
That  kiss  when  1  have  stopped  is  a  promise  to 
me  that  my  color,  yes  my  color,  will  always 
stand  when  I  want  it  to,  will  always  fly  when 
I  wish  it,  will  forever  be  loved  even  to  a  whis- 
pec  against  my  face. 
•        Other:   A  blue  whisper. 

Red:  Can't  vou  see  the  kiss  of  wind  is  a 
warm-re<l  whisner  touching  me  with  the  touch 
I  like  of  love.    Do  you  know  that  touch?    Why 

do  vou  turn  awav? 

*  » 

Other:    I    feel   the    wind. 

Blue:  (STIRRING  SLIGHTLY)  Do  you 
love  me  wind? 

Other:  Keep  quiet. 

Blue:   I  love  you  wind. 

Rc^:   And  I   love  you   wiml. 

Other:   I  love  .  .  . 

Red:  Can't  vou  sav  it?  *!  love  you  wind.** 

Blue:  (DISCOVERY,  FINDING  A  NEW 
THING.  COURAGEOUSLY)    I  love  you  wind. 

Red:   Say  out    i   love  .  .  . 

Other:    I   can't. 

Red:  Say     l  love  }ou  wind.    1  love  you  red 

Red  and  Blue. 

Blue:  I  love  you  wind.  I  love  you  red.  Red 
and  blue  and  we  shall  love  like  wind  and  kisses. 
Hear  me  Red  and  hear  me  Blue,  Tve  lasted 
vour  wind  and  I'm  flying  away  with  you. 

Other:  Don't  go.    Please  don't  go. 

Red:  I  can't  stay.    The  Wind  and  the  Blue    ' 

push-pull  me  away. 

Blue:     (LAUGHING     IN     JOY     AS     THE 
SOUND    OF    THE    WIND    RISES)    Come    on 
along.    Oh   I    love   you   windy    Red  !     Live    me 
and  we  shall  love  like  wind  and  kisses  I 
(THOSE   TWO   RUN   OFF:    THE   SOUND 
OF  THE  WIND  INTO  CRESCENDO  AND 
THEN  STOPS  ABRUPTLY.  THE  SLIGHT 
PINK  GLOW  THAT  REMAINS  WHERE 
RED   HAD   STOOD   NOW   FADES    AND 
ONLY  OTHER  IS  SEEN  IN  A  POOL  OF 
'STEEL  .    BLUE^    LIGHT.     THIS    TOO 
STARTS     TO     FADE     AS     OTHER 

SAYS )  :' 

Other:  BLUE.  ,*mit 


Even   the   flowers  burned   uhen    we   were   children 

and  we   loved  while  lanterns  glowed  on   winter  streets 

and   we   huddled   together   to    keep    warm 

«but    in   our    homes    the    shutters    banged 

and   outside   the   leaves   ran   rway    in   the    wind» 

our  eyes  were  blind   to  the  ash 

from   rainbow   moons   and    centuries   turned    to    ground 

that  fell  around  us 

and  to  a  sun   burning  out 

a   gash   of  fire   drowned   in   gray 

and  even  to  the  ash  and  ivorj    from  our  burnt  out  skulls 

drifting  toward  the  disappeijring   ^un 

one    star   was   enclosed    in    an    hour   glass 
and  geometrical  children   in  tight   design 
iTied   out    brilliance   and   ashes 
while   the  blood  of  a   dying   angel 
flowed  out  in  mint   and  light 
freeing  a  bla.st  of  fire  and  asphalt 
for  devils  to  tend   in   the   nij?ht 
and  in  shadows 
in  fire 

in  a  palegreen  sea 
in  a  green   moon's  glow- 
in  a  tomb  of  light 
a   shadow   splintered   on    the    night 

.9 

crystal  girls  - 

pierced  my  eyes  with 

their  reflected   light 

while   boys  still  wet  from   s^^immlng 

writhed  and  flared  in  the  salt  air  ; 

burning  in  the  rain  and  salt  and  wind 

and   a   glass   toad   laughed 

with   black    blood   beneath    his   transparent    skin 

*  -  -  "  *  * 

«nd  all  our  life  .       •  .      » 

-  we  w alked  among   mirror*'  .         -  .    . 

without   shadow 
;md  when  we  died 
a  candle  flickered 
before  a   blank  mirror 

and  there  ^^  as  no  storm  .     r.  * 

nor  flower  nor  fire 

but  only  glass  ^ 

and  all   our  death  ,    .  ^      . 

we  were  put  among  mirrors 
in  mercur>'  coffins 
and  even  our  dead  eyes  were  gla.ss 

*    anget   from  dusty   rofilens 

•re  rain  is  scarce  and  sun  is  dull 

d    (he    stars   form   patterns   on   a  yellow    sky 

>  ."■•«' 

I   angol   from  dusty   regions 

♦wist   the    fire   from   the   brand 

for    the    burning    of   the    flowers    and    water 


I   angel   from  dusty  regions 

a  thou.sand   crazy   children   on    the   shore 
awaiting   the    burial    of   the    flowers 


I   angel   from  dusty   regions 

turn   the   sword   to  silver 

nOd    the   color  of   blood    from    rod    to    black 


I   angel   from  dusty   regions 

kJll  and  am  kille<l  and  gather  ash  flowers 

;md   now   no  one   will  know   1   have   ever  come 


•  ». 


—  Lyman    Andrews,   Jr. 


For  Sleepy  People 

For   sleepy   people   on    their   pillows 
Who    in    midday    rooms    napping 
Crumple    covers    and'^tuck    their    heads 
Seeking    crooked    gloomy    caves    lit 
With  light   that   fillers 
Through 

Bent  white  sheets  and 
Dulls  the   world  to   two  or  three 
Shadowy   dreams  * 

and 
there 
Bound   up   in   yellow    beams 
We   slide   down  angled   streams 
Of  grey  and  dusty  blue 
Saihng   from  one   earth   to 
Another  of   a  color 
We've    never    seen    before. 


So   quickly    do   we    go 

We    hardly    know    we're    asleep  ^ 

And  not  just   living  in 

A  different  deep. 

^  Stove  Cohen 
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Of  Quixote  and  Livingston^ 
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relijiion,   nol   an  ai;M>^*ssive  one,  gov- 
erns  his  contact    v\ith  all." 

When    Stanley    left.    Livingston    de 
spaired.    He  betian  to  doubt,  but   like 


Dr  James  DufTv  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  Friday  evening  delivered  a  most  interest- 
inii  and  enlightening  lecture  which  he  called.  Dm  Quixote  and  Dr.  Livingston:  ajt^^X  -"  "•>"- 
conformitv  While  admitting  that  his  own  ideas  were  not  fully  formulated  on  this  subject,  he 
did  draw  a'close  comparison:  in  terms  of  their  lives,  adventures  and  guiding  mcidents,  between 
Cervantes^  l^night  errant  and   the  nineteenth  century  English  missionary. 

Duffy  began  by  quoting  the  Quixote:  "You  must  know,  friend  Sancho.  that  I  was  born 
by   the   will   of   Heaven    in   this. 

our  iron  age,  to  revive  the  age  real  world  embarassinj?  because  it,  to  find  out  the  truth.  In  1871  society 
of  f'old  or  the  golden  age  "  The  throu^'h  society,  tries  to  reduce  the  sent  out  her  Sanson  Carrasco  in  the 
ace  of'  -old  represent,  idealism,  ideal  to  its  own  level.  The  ideal  mu.st  person  of  Henry  Stanley.  A  man  who 
dreams  and  vision  to  Quixote,  while  then  ^^row  within  the  self,  and,  while  left  with  a  self-conscious  arrogance, 
the  r'e  of  iron  is  practic:jl  reality,  in  Quixote  we  .see  the  destruction  of  but,  as  was  his  counterpart  m  Cer- 
-the'world  that  is  too  much  with  us."  a  fully  developed  ideal,  in  Livin-ston  vantes'  novel,  was  converted  com 
The  latKM-  was  early  sevenieemhcen-  there  is  evidence  of  a  process  of  pletely.  He  .spoke  of  Livingston  as 
turv  Spain    the  era  when  trivial  and    growing'  mystical  enchantment.  "approachm^    an    an^el    as    near    as 

Livingston,  as  Quixote,  made  three    man   is  allowed,"  and  added,  "a  con- 
journeys.      His     last     was     the     most     stant  earnest   and  sincere  practice  of 
spiritually    significant,    but     his    first 
was   of  greater   importance.     He   had 
accomplished    what     lui    other    Euro- 
pean   had    done    before    through    his 

initial  journey  into  Africa.  "It  was  a  Quixote  he  put  the  doubt  from  his 
trip  which  required  a  great  deal  of  rniiul.  with  his  own  belief  that  '*what 
faith,  patience,  human  understanding  y^,y  think  ought  to  be  done,  will  Ik' 
and  a  dedication  to  an  ideal.''  done  in  the  Lord's  time."    But  death 

He  returned  to  England  and  quick-     put  an  end  to  Livingston's  work,  and 
ly  was  the  most  famous  person  of  his    y^^   ^\{^^^\    ^n    the    center    of    Africa    in 

1873. 

His  heart  was  fiuried  where  he 
passed  away,  but  his  body  was 
brought  (Kit  of  Africa  by  a  native 
friend  and  close  companion  of  Liv- 
ingston, Susi.  "Like  Sancho,'*  DutTy 
explained,  "he  saw  his  Quixote 
home."  The  long  journey  to  the 
coast  reveals  the  understanding 
these  negroes  must  have  had  of  the 
honor  in  which  Livingston's  own  peo 
pie   held    him   and   his   efforts. 

The  greatness  of  Livingston,  and 
that  of  Quixote,  DulTy  concluded,  lies 
not  in  terms  of  success  or  failure. 
''Livingston  failed  in  everything:  as 
a  husband,  father,  missionary,  geog- 
rapher and  liberator;  the  years  187,3 
through  19r)()  prove  that  all  his  con- 
tributions were  lost."  But,  we  must 
judge  Quixote  and  Livingston  in 
terms  of  the  principles  of  moral  phi- 
losophy: the  worth  of  a  deed  is  de- 
termined by  the  quality  of  motive 
and  the  integrity  oY  action.  In  this 
respect  both  these  men  achieved  the 
highest  degree  of  success  po.ssible. 

—Michael   Brailove 


?ertain  appalling  experiences  in  the  past  year  at  Brandeis 
stimulate  me  to  organize  some  random  thoughts  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  art  and  entertainment  in  general  and  these  evaluations  as 
made  by  college  students   in  particular. 

The  first  thougts  along  this  line  were  occasioned  by  the  au- 
dience  reaction   to   a    concert    by    the   Australian   Jazz    Quintet 
at  Seifer  Hall  earlier  this  year.    ^^ 
I  was  not  nearlv  so  startled  bv    without  its  original  bite  at  the  Brit- 


this  group's  less  than  mediocre 
performance  as  I  was  by  the  audi- 
ence's complete  acceptance  of  any 
and  all  of  the  numbers  played.  The 
reception  accordtd  Ibis  undeserving 
group    was    enthusiastic    enough    to 


ish  aristocracy  and  economy?  Where 
is  the  audience  that  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  more  topical  adaptation  of 
the  Twain  story,  perhaps  one  which 
perhaps  one  which  satirized  the 
idiocy   of  our   present  day   war,  par- 


stenle  conformity  had  .st-uled  up<m 
the  peninsula.  It  was  a  time  when 
Quixote,  With  a  dried-up  brain  and 
an  ab.seiice  of  wits,  turned  lo  his 
bo«»ks  of  chivalry  and  their  chivalric 
ideals  in  order  to  rigb^  the  vvrongs 
of  the  world. 
Qui.>:ote's  Disenchantment 

••(Quixote  sets  forth  nan  in  his 
failh  an<l  oblivious  to  n-alily,"  DulTy 
indicated,  "and  for  him  %%  ifidniills  are 
gia'Ws.  inns  are  castle>.  and  uhores 
are  ladies."  But  Cervantes  treats  his  age:  '*he  became,  perhaps  lo  his  .sor- 
hero's  belief  from  a  negative  aspect,  row,  a  national  idol."  But  the  failure 
and  wt'  see  not  Quixoie'>  enchant-  of  the  national  exjR'dition  of  185J5 
ment.  but  his  disenchafumenl.  The  and  his  wife's  death  in  .Africa  only 
Sl(»ry  (»f  tht»  knight  is  only  the  fall  served  to  heighten  Livingston's  per 
of  an  ideal;  it  is  the  unraveling  of  sonal  faith.  **More  than  family, 
failh  and  idealism  until  tliei>»  is  left  church,  and  even  country,  he  be- 
onlv  a  single  thread  of  enctianiinenl.  lieved,  Africa  needed  him."  In  1865 
in  the  person  of  Dulcinea.  and  this  he  .set  out  again  a  solitary  pilgrim, 
to(»  is  severed.  with   no   sen.se  of   responsibility,   and 

If.  however,  part  one  is  oufiageous.    a  more  intense  dedication  to  his  orig- 
at    least    Quixote    has    remained    un-     inal  ideals.    His  third  journey  was  of 


gratify     the     finest     performer.    Two  don  me,  defense  economy?  How  long 

possible     reasons     for     the     disparity  will    the    book    for    Hi    Charlie    be    a 

between    the   poor    level   of    perform-  meaningless      vehicle      without      the 

ance    and    the    favorable    reaction    of  charm    of    really    good,    mature    ab- 

the    audience    come    to    mind.    Either  stract  comedy  and  without  the  appli- 

the  audience  has   poor  ta.ste  ...  or  cability    to  our   own   situation    which 


it    has  none. 

Evaluating   a    Performance 

The  college  audience  is  an  unhi 
formeil  one,  without  any  established 
standards  in  this  ca.se.  How  should 
such  an  audience  listen  to  and  evalu- 
ate a  jazz  performance?  The  answer 
is  not  simple.  Certainly  it  must  list-n 
critically  with  all  of  its  attention  and 
concentration  focused  on  the  per- 
former. 

Examining   Own   Reaciions 

A  .serious  listener  may  begin  lo 
evaluate  a  particular  performance  by 
carefully  examining  his  own  reac- 
tions. An  inces.santly  wandering  at- 
tention is  a  likely  indication  of  a 
poor  performance  as  an  attention 
which  is  tenaciously  unable  to  wan 
der  is  often  an  indication  of  a  good 
one. 


might  provide  the  stimulus  for  a 
really  effective  writing  job:  a  parti 
cular  kind  of  writing  job  at  which 
college  students  are  highly  capable 
and  often  excellent?  Where  is  the 
audience  that  would  have  preferred 
a  well  rehearsed  gem  of  a  one  actor 
to  tht»  rough  two  acts  of  Hi  Charlie 
tradition.  If  it  is  here,  and  I  hope  it 
is,  why  don't  they  say  something? 
How  many  people  lazily  went  to  Hi 
Charlie  to  l>e  pa.ssively  entertained 
and  did  not  go  to  some  of  the  many 
recent  recitals  at  Slosberg  to  actively 

listen   to  good  music? 

— Chuck   Israels 


Sacks  Discusses 


vannuished.  But  the  sec(»nd  part  re- 
veals the  meditated  trai;t*d>  of  the 
falling  ideal.  It  is  the  h>siory  of  a 
growing  realization  thai  ttie  ideal 
life    cannot    exi.st     in    this    world    of 


greater  importance  spiritually  than  it 
was  historically.  He  was  exhausted, 
as  was  Quixote,  and  he  suffered  from 
near  starvation  frecun^ntly,  besides 
being    plagued    by    the    brutal    slave 


iron.   (Quixote's  imagination   is   forced    traders  and    the    loss  of   his   medical 

to    settle,    because    of    the    unceasing     kit.    He   was  treated  well  by   the  na 

m<»clveiy    to    which    he    i>    .>»uhjicted,    tives,  though  he  puzzled  them:  **prob 


upon  the  way  of  rational  reasoning. 
The  realities  of  a  false  society  have 
broULiht  about  his  human  exhausticm. 
and  death  appears  to  1h'  the  only 
solution.  Near  the  end  oi  the  novel, 
when  he  visits  the  galley,  himself, 
he  shows  no  concern  for  the  slaves. 

However,    Quixote    has    made    two 
converts,   his   .squire   Sancho   and    the 
Bachelor  .Sanson  Carra.sco     Panza.  at 
first,  the  \ulgar,  practical  and  gross, 
becomes  an  ardent  believer  and  even 
urges  his  master  on  when  he  falters. 
It    is   he   wiio   says   at   the   end:    *  Oh, 
don't  die,  d<'ar  master.   The  maddest 
thin-   a   man  can  do  in  this  life  is  to 
let   himstif  die  ju.st    like   that."    It   is 
Carrasctj  who,  having  brouuht   about 
Quixote's    smybolic    downfall    l)y    de 
feating     him     at     his    owt^^    game,    is 
mind i 111  of  his  crime,  and  at  the  end 
beus  him  to  return  to  his  faith.    But 
the     knight's    last     thread     i»t     belief 
(Duhinea)   has   been   lost,  and   he   re 
plies     to     his     friends:     ^Let     us     go 
gently,    -entlemen,   for   tiiere   are    no 
birds  in  last  year's  nesi.>     1  was  mad. 
but  1  am  sane  now.** 

Duffy  made  the  transition  of  three 
nnd  a  half  centuries  with  a  quote 
from  the  late  brilliant  Spaf/i^h  au- 
thor of  the  twentieth  centur>.  .Miguel 
de  I'namuno.  "Hurrah  for  outrage  .  . 
We  mu.st  search  for  the  tomb  of  Don 
Quixote;  perhaps  we  won  t  gel  any- 
where, but  the  star  will  fall  and 
turn  our  soul  to  light.*'  This  de- 
mands rejecting  the  conformity  of 
the  gentle  .societial  existence,  and 
fighting  those  who  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  achievement  of  oneS  goal  or 
ideal. 

This,  Duffy  began,  agrees  quite 
closely  with  what  David  Livingston, 
in  1852  a  young  Scottish  missionar>, 
said,  as  his  decision  was  made  to  go 
to  unexplored  Central  Africa:  "I  will 
go  no  matter  who  opposes."  Living- 
ston had  been  seriously  ill  and  had 
lost  the  use  of  his  left  arm:  but 
*'these  distractions  had  the  effect  of 
fixing  his  resolve"  to  bring  Christian 
religion  to  the  primitive  African  peo- 
ples and  stop  the  Arab  .slave  trade. 
Nineteenth  century  England,  a  cen- 
ter of  progress  and  culture,  was  the 
age  of  gold,  and  Africa  represented 
the  age  of  iron. 

''Patterns  of  existence  for  idealists 
or  non-conformists  are  often  the 
;iame."  They  find  the  presence  of  the 


ably   in    their  eyes   he   was   mad   and 
therefore  to  be  respected." 

Whether  he  would  succeed  or  fail, 
he  would  not  alter  his  course,  not 
even  under  the  prospect  of  death. 
However,  England  appears  to  have 
worried  about  him  and,  after  numer 
ous  fal.se  rumors  had  been  spread 
concerning  his  death,  she  determined 


/n/erv/ew; 

Diepold  on  America, 
Germany  and  Brandeis 

**It  is  deli^'htful  to  see  what  American  students  in  Germany 
can  do  for  ptTblic  opinion  there/'  says  Peter  Diepold,  a  soft- 
spoken  German  exchange  student  with  just  a  trace  of  an  accen  . 
Peter  feels  that  foreign  exchange  programs  offer  students  a  val- 
uable experience  that  they  cannot  get  any  other  way;  it  changes 
their  view  of  life  and  enriches  the  experience  of  the  rest  of  the 
students  on  the  campus.  students     were     too     informal     with 

In   Germany    the   universities    ^^^^chers.  In  Germany  teachers  hold 
have    low    faculty    salaries,    in-    ^    high    .social   standing   ani    have   a 
adequate  building  facilities  and  poor    more    formal    relationship    with    stu 
libraries,    according    to    Peter:    how-    dents.    Used    to    feeling    inferior    to 
ever    they    have    many    foreign    stu-    teachers,    students    stand    when    the 
dents.  Though  foreign  students  have    teacher  enters  a  classroom.  He  also 
some  trouble  with  the  language  and    thought   Americans  "soft"  for  riding 
cu.stoms,    difticulty    is    minimized    be-    »„  cars  instead  of  walking  or  riding 
cause    they    are    hand     picked     and    bicycles.      Respectable    high    school 
have    passed    rigorous    examinations.    g\^\s  in  Germany  do  not  wear  make- 
Speaking  from  his  own  experience    yp    so   Peter   had    to   become  accus- 
as  an  exchange  student.  Peter  thinks    tomed  also  to  the  idea  of  high  school 
that    "To      e    here    for    a   full   year    giri^    wearing   lipstick, 
gives    you    a    good    perspective"    on        xhe    main    contact    Germans    have 
the  country's  life,  religion,  problems,    vvith    Americans   is   through   soldiers 
and     history.     Some     reople    charge    and  tourists.  Some  Germans  still  feel 
that  it  is  just  a  propaganda  program,    antagonism     toward     American     sol- 
hut    he    feels   he   has   had    both    the    ^iers  because  they  came  as  enemies 
bad  and  the  good  aspects  of  Ameri-    and    killed    many    of    their    country 
ca  pointed  out  to  him.  men.  Two  years  ago  a  wave  of  rapes 

He  says  of  Germany's  idea  of  and  murders  by  American  soldiers 
America,  "Many  things  are  biased  were  played  up  by  the  newspapers, 
and  don't  give  a  true  picture.*'  Those  and  antagonism  was  renewed  in  the 
who  visit  it  for  only  a  few  weeks  area.  Some  bad  impressions  are  left 
have  an  opinion  and  pick  out  only  also  by  tourists;  they  flash  money 
the  examples  which  back  it  up.  aronnd,  expect  things  which  they 
Their  impression  changes  when  they  take  for  granted  at  home,  and  do 
stay  here.  Peter  himself  changed  not  care  what  kind  of  impression 
his  view  during  the  first  half  year  they  leave.  Students,  however,  make 
he  lived  in  America.  A  senior  in  a  great  effort  to  understand  the 
Waltham  high  school  at  the  time,  German  way  of  life  and  school  sys- 
he  was  at  first  critical;  he  thought  Continued  On  Page  Seven 


Intent    of   Audience 

Two  other  recent  successes  exhibit 
the   .same    pattern   of    uncritical,   lazy 
acceptance.   Both   are   in   the   field   of 
musical    comedy,    one    in    New    York 
and    one    on    the    Brandeis    campus. 
Both    are    designed    with    mediocrity 
and   ordinariness  as  the  keystone  of 
their  success.  The   ^roadwiiy  produc- 
tion   to    which    I     refer    is    Merideth 
Wilson's   THE    MUSIC    MAN.    I    have 
not  .seen  the  .show   but  1  have  almo.st 
universaly     heard     it     acclaimed     as 
"great"  and  1  have  carefully  listened 
to  a  recording  of  it.  There  are  good 
spots  in  the  music  but  it  is  not  con- 
sistently  interesting  or  good  and  for 
the  most  part  sutfers  from  a  terrific 
lack  of  originality.  The  story  line  is 
lack     luster     when     it     Isn't     openly 
corny    and   occasionally   appears  con- 
trived  as   a   setting    for   some   of   the 
numbers.    It     is    not    simple    in    the 
sen.se  that  .some  good  art   is  simple. 
It's  just  ordinary.  In  evaluating  this 
musical,  one  must   compare  it  in  all 
its  aspects,  to  MOST  HAPPY  FELLA, 
WEST   SIDE   STORY   and   CANDIDE. 
Too   often    one   hears   "It's    good    be- 
cause   it    accomplishes    what    it    in- 
tends." or  "It  does  what  it's  supposed 
to   do."   There   are  a    couple   of   mis- 
conceptions here.  First,  it  is  .seldom 
possible   to   judge  the    intent   of   the 
artist  or  composer.  The  intent  of  the 
audience    is    more    important.    Is    it 
there  to  be  intellectually  stimulated 
and    genuinely    moved   or   to   be  pas- 
sively   entertained?    Is    it    an    active 
part  of  the  creative  and  artistic  pro- 
cess of  a  performance  by  being  alive, 
critical   and    generaly    aware?    Or   is 
it  a  static  reporter  accepting  all  that 
is  ea.sy  to  make  and  rejecting  every- 
thing that  requires  effort  on  its  part 
to    understand    and    appreciate.    The 
second  misconception  is  that  all  too 
often    the    intent    of    the    composer, 
artist  or  performer  is  to  make  money. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  cri- 
terion but  it  is  not  an  artistic  one. 
The   fact   that  "CANDIDE"  may   not 
have  as  successfully   fulfilled   its   in- 
tent as  THE  MUSIC  MAN  is  not  as 
important  as  the  fact  that  the  intent 
of  CANDIDE  was  on  a  higher  artistic 
level  than  THE  MUSIC  MAN  in  the 
first  place. 

Hi  Charlie  Mediocre 

Hi  Charlie  is  another  endeavor  in 
the  field  of  artistic  entertainment 
seemingly  dedicated  to  mediocrity. 
Where  are  the  criticisms  of  the  re- 
cent production?  Everyone  liked  it, 
but  on  what  level?  Where  are  the 
people  who  didn't  like  some  of  the 
banal  music,  some  of  the  overly  con- 
trived lyrics,  the   overworked  story 


Student  Activities 

On  Wednesday.  March  12,  Mr.  I. 
Milton  Sacks  spoke  on  A  Faculty 
View  of  Academic  and  Extra-curri- 
cular Activities"  at  the  third  in  a 
series  of  lectures  spon.sored  by  the 
Educational    Policies    Committee. 

In  an  attempt  to  define  'what 
Brandeis  is  all  about,"  Sacks  stated 
that  Brandeis,  as  a  contribution  of 
the  American  Jewish  community 
made  unique  by  it.**  non-sectarian 
character,  set  for  itself  two  goals: 
**the  advancement  of  human  culture 
and  the  enhancement  of  good  will, 
righteous  living  and  understanding 
among  men."  To  achieve  those  goals, 
the  college  emphasizes  intellectual 
endeavors  instead  of  vocational  train- 
ing, giving  thoughful  persons  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  their  own  in- 
terest and  aptitudes. 

Sacks  felt  that  it  was  both  '*legiti- 
mate"  and  **right"  for  students  to 
define  their  role  in  a  university  and 
to  inquire  what  the  faculty  expects 
of  them,  however  it  is  up  to  them 
to  define  their  own  interests  with 
respect  to  their  role.  The  best  that 
a  faculty  can  do  is  to  be  creative 
and  present  students  with  their  con- 
ception of  the  "good  life". 

He  indicated  that  the  commuting 
of  students  is  '^killing  Brandeis."  The 
campus  .should  serve,  ne  went  on,  as 
more  than  just  the  center  of  academ- 
ic activity.  What  the  University  and 
its  student  body  needs  is  a  healthy, 
vigorous  campus  life,  ie;  upperclass- 
men  should  have  the  responsibility 
not  to  move  off  campus,  but  rather 
to  remain  and  perpetuate  Brandeis' 
traditions  and  goals. 

Curricular  and  extra-curricular 
activities  are  merely  two  sides  of  the 
same  coin.  At  Brandeis,  Sacks  said, 
he  believes  there  is  the  widest  pos- 
sible range  of  activities — there  is 
"room  for  everybody".  He  mentioned 
in  relation  to  this,  that  the  activities 
must  show  some  social  responsibility, 
i.e.  they  must  be  of  a  professional 
quality.  This,  he  thinks,  will  both 
define  the  character  of  the  campus 
and  will  allow  the  student  to  pick 
from  the  diverse  activities  what  he, 
as  an  individual,  wants.  "When  stand- 
ards of  excellence  and  competence 
can  be  produced,  then,  and  only  then, 
can  the  ideals  of  the  school  be 
achieved.* 


Maych  17.  1958 
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Howe  Talks  on  Yiddish  "« Me  Officer 
Literary  Universality 


Elected  For  '58-'59 


Professor  Irving  TTowe  spoke  last  Monday  on  "Yiddish  Liter- 
ature- The  Universal  and  the  Provincial."  His  talk  was  part  of  a 
Hillel  program,  *'An  Kvening  With  Yiddish  Culture,"  in  which 
also  appeared  the  Fibichs,  a  Yiddish  interpretative  dance  team. 
Howe  spoke  of  Yiddish  literature  at  its  best  as  a  great  one  havmR 
universal    significance:    he   ouoted    Kafka's   *\More   of   you    know 


The  Hi  Charlie  Association  has  re- 
cently announced  the  new  slate  of 
oHicers  for  the  1958-1959  academic 
year.  Leonorc  Friedland,  choreog- 
rapher of  this  year's  production,  has 
been  elected  President;  Alan  Fein- 
stein,    director    of    the    past    produc- 


A   View  from  the   Bridge,  is 


Yiddish  than  think  you  do. 

Sumrnrr  Travel . .  • 

Cimtinued  from    Page   One 
since    the    New    York     World's    Fair 


Howe  realized  that  many  con- 
sider   Yiddish    literature    as    a 

provincial,  "special  Jewish,'*  litera- 
ture of  inter€^'^t  only  to  the  reli^'iou.*;, 
or  as  some  exotic,  quaint,  "pseudo- 
folk"  tradition.  But.  Howe  .said,  Yid- 


dish    literature    is    not     provincial    in 

of    1939,   will    attempt    to    tit'   exhibits  ^^^   st-nst*   drab,   staj^nated,   parochial- 

froni    a    .score    of    countries    in    with  j^^     ^^^^J.    ^\^y^^    \\    fall    under    Tale's 

iU^  overall   theme,  "A    Halantf  Sheet  definition   of  provincialism  as  a  way 

for    a     More     Human     World".     Many  ^f    thinkintj    cut    off    from    tho    past 

thousamls   of   pil^jrims   will    travel    to  without     benefit      of     tradition,     ap- 

Lourde^  Frances,    in    1958    when    the  pr<»achini;  the  .simplest   problem  as  if 

rlimax    o(    the    Holy    Year    will    take  no  one  had  done  it  before. 


place  on  August  15  v\ith  a  (;rand 
Marian  Mass  commemorating  Uie  ap 
ptarance  the  Vir^'in  to  Bernadette 
Soubirous.  The  events  which  have 
been  scheduled  for  the  Festival 
Vf'ar  and  the  ability  to  observe  re- 
ligious holidays  at  their  ori^'inal  bibli- 
lal    sites,    will    draw     many    students 


Yiddish,  Howt'  pointed  out.  always 
has  a  link  with  the  past  through  the 
Bible,  which  was  not  something 
dim  and  pure  and  frosty*'  to  them 
but  a  part  of  their  common  exper- 
ience. Yiddish  has  an  awareness 
of  the  human  and  tho  more  than 
human    past    because,    Howe    remind 


to  the  Land  of  thi'  Hibir.  A  combina-  ^^j  |}^^,  BibU'  is  a  fountain  of  ordin- 
tion  o£  pil;4i»niaizes.  folk  festivals,  .j,.y  buman  kinds  of  e\p<-rience.  a 
and  a  ;it»neral  interest  in  tin-  progress    bo^vk   of  sic»ries  about    Man. 


of  this  democracy  should   provide  an 
almost    universal    apjH'al. 

Whether  \ou  plan  to  \s(»rk,  study, 
or  travel,  abroad  is  Ihr  place  to  b^- 
this  summer.  But  if  money  summer 
problems  are  pressins^.  then  the  trip 
overs-as    mi^ht    just    h.ixe    to    waJl    a 

N  ear. 

^  S. 

Sliuh^niCiPUiicil... 

Cottlhiucd   Jnnn    I'diic   One 

22    Council    Representatives. 

Primary-April  28;  Finals— May  1 
Class  onicers  and  representatives 
to    W.S.B.K. 

Primary— May  5:  Finals -May  8 
Council  accepted  the  projjram  as 
presented. 


Yiddish  was  influenced  not  only 
by  its  past,  but  also  bv  its  present. 
The  Jews  faciKl  a  variety  of  ideas 
and  of  threats— imderniininLi  their 
old  way  of  life.  The  idea  of  the 
Cialut  was  a  systemi/ation  of  the 
awareness  of  the  con -t  ant  danger 
of  exposure  to  the  outer  world, 
Howe  said.  The  essential  nature  of 
their  culture  was  determined  by  the 
permanent  external  threat.  They  un- 
derstood the  concept  of  history  and 
this    threat. 

Pure  aestheticism.  pure  meta- 
physics, were  unavailable  to  \Ki(lish 
literature  because  of  the  experience 
that  had  L'one  into  it.  the  permanent 
pr'tHariou>ness.  Yiddish  literaturt* 
expresses  as  absorbtion  into  the 
prohh'm  of  ethics:  in  it.  social  and 
moral  (|uestions  miM*;;e  into  What  is 
.Justice?"  K  considers  'What  is  man 
and     how    does    he     redi'cm    his    his- 


Whether  you  are  looking  for  some  Miller's 
light  entertainment  to  relieve  the  showing  at  the  Charles  St.  Playhouse, 
mid- winter  boredom  or  are  inter-  On  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
ested   in   a   good   artistic   or   musical    the   pt^rformance   begins   at   8:30;  on 

.vv.»,    ^».v.^ ^    ,-  -    . offering,  you   should  be  able  to  find    Saturday,  at   7:00   and   9:30:   and   on 

tion,     Vice-President;     Gail     Greene,    ,t  "in  Town"  this  week.    A  new   and    Sunday,  at  4:00. 
former  stage  manager,  as  Secretary,    varied  batch  of  movies,  art  and  mu-        MoUere's  School  for  Wives  will  be 
and    Elaine   Struhl,   past   house   man-    seum    exhibits,    plays    and    concerts    presented   by   the  Harvard   DramaUc 
ager,   as   Treasurer.  mav  be  found  in  and  around  Boston.    Society    in   Agassiz    Theater    at    Rad- 

The  Association  has  aLso  announced  Movies:  Beginning  on  March  19,  cliffe  College  on  March  20.  21  and 
the  new  Executive  Board  for  the  for  a  limited  engagement,  Henry  V,  22  «8:30  p.m.).  Tickets  are  available 
coming  vear.  Those  elected  are:  Mi-  sUrring  Laurence  Olivier,  will  be  at  the  Har\ard  Coop, 
chael  Cohen,  Nanci  Edman,  Dan  shown  at  the  Kenraore  Theater,  777  A  new  play.  The  Scythe  ai^  \^t 
Korer,  Jay  Jasper.  Sue  Koskoff,  Judy  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Student  Discount  Sunset,  by  Denis  Johnston  js  being 
.Milan,  Elaine  Pran.skv,  Ira  Rosenberg,  Capons  are  available  at  the  Bran-  presented  by  Poets  Theater.  24 
Bob  Ko.senblura  and  (iene  Turitz.  deis   library.    The   hours   and    prices    Palmer     Street,     Cambridge,     Friday 

E.stablishing  B  new   policy,  the  Ex-    are  printed  on  these  coupons.  through    April    3.     The    play,    set    in 

ecutive  Board  i,s  now  requesting  that  Witness  for  the  Prosecution,  which  Dublin  during  the  Post  Oflfice  Rising 
ail  those  students  wishing  to  submit  st^rs  Tyrone  Power,  Marlene  Diet-  in  1916,  is  directed  by  William 
scripts  for  next  year's  show,  should  rich,  and  Charles  l^ughton,  is  bcMng  Driver  Performances  are  Tuesday 
compose  a  dt^UilcKi  outline  and  a  held  over  for  the  fourth  week  at  through  Saturday  at  8:30  and  Sun- 
number  of  completed  representative  Ixk^w's  State.  The  picture  will  be  day  at  4  p.m.  Student  tickets  are 
.^TnZlo  the   Board   bv   May   1    It  is    shown  at  5:45,  7:55,  and  10:(K).  available  at  the  box  office  or  by  mail, 

scinis  to  the   «<>ar(i   t»    >iay   i.  u  is  Deborah    Kerr,    and        Sports:  Tickets  for  the  closed  tele- 

the     hope     of     the     Organi..tion     to     ^^ll^'l^^^^^^^^^^  east  of  the  Carmen  Basilio-Sugar  Ray 

cho.se  at  this  time  a  product^ion  staff    j^^™^'^;^^^""^,,^^  ^stor     .5:55,    Robinson    World's   Middleweight    title 

as     well.     Anyone     wishing     to     work     i  risresse,    now     ai     mt     r^.i 
on  any  pha.sf  of  the   19,59  production    "•'>''>•  ''^"d  9:55». 

-as  set  designer,  costume  designer.  Symphony  Hall:  Tuesday  evening, 
lighting  director,  business  staff  mem-  March  18,  Virgil  Fox,  world-famous 
bers,  director,  choreographer,  or  as-  organ  virtuoso,  will  perform.  His  ap- 
pearance will  be  followed  by  the 
Vienna  Chorus  Boys  on  Saturday 
Night.  March  22,  and  by  Mantovani 
and  his  orchestra  on  Wednesday  eve- 
March  26. 


sistants  in  any  aspecl   of  the  produc 
tion,    should    submit    their    names    to 
the    Board    as    soon    as    possible,    via 
Leonorc  Friendland  or  the  Mi-Charlie 
Mailbox. 


Dicpiphl . . . 


Six 


Chairman  of  the  Council  Tuition 
Committee,  David  Cohen,  told  Coun- 
cil thai  the  committee  would  in- 
vest igaH'    tuition    problems    and    the    lory?'* 

effects  of  the  tuilit)n  increase  by  Howe  cited  Sholem  .\leichem.  who 
jKilling  students  who  left  school  to  ^.^..^^j^^j  ^i^^^j  „„  moral  idea  is  ade- 
.see   if   they   left   because  of   fmaneial  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^^^  experience, 

difficulties    and   bv   interviewing  poll-    ^  .  ,  , 

ing  students  on ^  campus  to  deter-  The  triumph  of  th.  moral  under- 
mine in  some  measure  the  economic  standing  is  the  conclusion  that  it 
character   of   the    school.  oanno4    turn    away    its    eyes.    "Moral 

After       months       of       delay,       the    experi<'nee   i.s   superior  to  moral   prc- 
Council      finally     heard     the     report    ^^^^^     -^     ^^     understanding     Howe 


ttt,t\iiiucd   fmtn    l\i(i( 
lem,    according    to    Peter. 

lie  explains  that  (Ierinan\  has  a 
tradition  of  feelini;  superior  to  other 
nations  due  to  centuries  (»f  wars. 
Now.  after  being  a  unified  world 
power  only  a  few  \ears  ago,  the 
country  is  suffering  the  humility  of 
defeat.  Us  resentment  and  jealousy 
is  unconscious.  thou;ih;  everyone 
agrees  thai  America  has  greatly 
aided  its  comeback.  Some  Ciermans 
feel  that  the  ciuintry  is  almost  a 
colony  t>f  .\merica.  since  it  is  flood- 
ed with  .\inerican  music,  movies, 
and  culture.  Becau.se  most  that  is 
.sent  there  is  trash,  the  intellectuals 
re.sent    this     Nmerican    culture. 

Often  asked  how  Germans  now 
feel  about  Jews.  Peter  says  that 
there  is  little  anlaLonisin,  though 
there  are  always  some  diehards.  The 
main  iintagonism  is  l>elween  genera 
lions:  the  vouth  of  the  country  want 
lo    know    of     the    older     generation. 


ning 

Art  Exhibits:  .Artists  whose  works 
will  l>e  exhibited  at  Boston's  Institute 
of  Contemporary  .Art  until  April  27 
are  Bergschneider.  Cox.  Duca.  Hamil- 
ton. Mairko.  Neuman,  Stein.  Tovish, 
and   Trefonides. 

An  exhibit  of  paintings  by  William 
S.  Hasteline  is  being  offered  at  Doll 
and  Richards  until   March  22. 

Painted  wood  carvings  done  by 
Knute  Svendsen  and  designs  lor 
stained  glass  windows  by  Wilbur  H. 
Burnham  Sr.  are  on -exhibit  at  the 
C\»pley-Society  of  Boston. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  spon 
soring  an  exhibition  of  65  interna- 
tionally acclaimed  pictures  from  the 
eollection  of  !>tavros  Niarchos.  Greek 
shipping  magnate.  Impressionist  and 
Post-impressionist  canvases  predom- 
inated, but  other  periods  are  in- 
cluded. The  exhibit  will  be  in  the 
I'pper    Kxhibition    Galleries    through 

,\l)ril  20. 

Plays:  Donald  Cook  and  Joan  Ben- 
nett   star    in    Love    Me    Little,    now 

jvlaying   at    the    Wilbur  Theater,   and 
eontinuing    through    March    22.    The 


re-mateh.  to  be  held  March  25  at  the 
Chicago  Stadium,  are  on  .sale  at  the 
Orpheum  and  Ixiew's  State  Theaters. 
Both  theaters  will  close  their  regular 
movie  programs  at  8;00,  and  will 
open  their  doors  one  hour  before 
light   time 

Popular  Music:  Frankie  Laine  is 
now  a)>pearing  at  Blin^t rub's.  Reser- 
vation>  .which  can  be  made  by  eall- 
ing  ANd(^xer  8  7000,  are  $1.50  for 
student^.  Two  shows  are  held  nightly 
one  a;  8\30^  the  other  at    10:45. 


Maiuhdhaum  . . . 

C*tnTttiUtd    froit      P(i(jc    TUrvc 
gories.    tor   it   seems   to   btate   sjinply 
Cnal    reasonable    decisions    an     moti- 
vated    rather     than     determined. 

Whatever  title  or  cla.s.sification  we 
apply  to  Mandlebaum's  theory  it  is 
undeniably  new  and  interesting.  His 
vvhole  approach  to  the  problem  is 
realistic  with  regard  to  the  current 
trends  in  psyehology.  and  it  is  in- 
teresting for  the  layman  because 
it  attempts  lo  approach  common  ex- 
perience and  the  traditional  moral 
standards  in  a  non-academic  yei  sys- 
tematic*   u  .ly. 

—   Gail    Greene 


•llow     could     they     let     such     things     performance  l>egins  at  »:30 


of  the  Orientation  Week  Committee. 
Martin  Peretz  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  an  interim  committee  which 
will  be  established  to  begin  work 
on  Orientation  Week   *58. 

Council   allocated   $225    to    the    Dc 


find^in  the  literature. 

Yiddish  literature  considers  the 
universal  probU»ms  of  fa^te  and  of 
suffering  in  our  w(n-ld.  It  considers 
the   po.ssibility   that   the   world,  in   its 


bate  Society  for  their  expanded  pro-  ^^^^^^     .^    ^  ^,^^    .^ 

ijram  and  $60  to  the  Weekend   Lee-    ^-^^      ■« 

fure  Series  ior  the  printing  of  poems    Judged    and     found    unjust.      Eveo'- 
for  the   student   poetry   reading   and    body    makes   mistakes,   even   CkkI. 
for  refreshments. 


DOSTOYIVfKYS 


''ENTHRALLING"   >»rHn.^n-rin,M 
"EXCELLENT''  /^^r-TM^uc 


A  MW  tfr«iii««lMti«ii  ky  BORIS  TUMARIN  &  JACK  SY»eW( 

Fff4«ctioii  Dhrtcferf  by  Boris  Tiimiriii 

MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED— THEATRE  PARTIES 

EVCS.—  TVFS..  WED..  THr»S..  FBI..  81  N.  t:4t.  SAT.  •:••  A  !§:•§. 
SVW.  mAT.  !:••.  N»  M«n.  l>rformai»««.  Tl  ES..  WID..  THURk.— |3.4S, 
t.ft.    t.3«.   l.N.    mi..    SAT..    EUN.-93.tS.    S.4S.   <.M.    S  }«. 

Gh.2Ln7E tot tlieeitre  \^i  2nd.Av>.  n.y.c.  0R4-t79# 


happen?'*   The    Liovernment    i.s   trying 
to  make  up  for  tlu-  situation  hy  eon- 
tributinjr    to    Israel,   thou^'h    it    is   an 
enonomie  sacrifue  to  (iermany.  Con 
tri but  ions     have     raised     an     outcry 
from   the   .\rabs;   they  threatened   to 
cut  oH  trade,  which  is  of  major  im 
portance   to   (U'rmany.  Peter   says  ol 
his  countrymen.    "Phey  were  honest 
Iv    trvinu    to    make    up    for    all    the 
thin>;s   that    Hitler   did."  , 

\N  hen  he  told  people  that  he  was 
coming  to  Brandeis,  a  Tewi.sh-spon- 
sored  school,  they  were  surprised 
that  it  would  accept  a  German  stu- 
dent. He  applied  because  scholar- 
ships are  scarce  at  home  and,  after 
spending  a  year  in  Waltham  on  an 
American  Field  Service  Internation- 
al Scholarship  three  years  ago.  he 
hoped  to  return  to  America.  *^I  am 
grateful  for  the  experience  Bran- 
deis has  given  me,"  he  notes,  **I 
have  met  so  many  wonderful  people 
and    good    friends.** 

— Phyllis    Chasanow 


The    complete    version    of    Arthur 
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WANTED  —  COUNSELORS 

specialty    or   General 
Older    College    Men    or    Graduates 

Jewish    Boys'    Sumn»er    Camp 

Near    Boston 
Excellent    Summer    Opportunity 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


I  :all  CH*ls*a  3-$I7»  or  Write:  Director,  _ 
■    10    Brookside    Drive,   Cranston.    B.    •• 

SHORTHAND  IN  6  WEEKS 

nationally  famous  ABC  system 


SALDI'S 

139  FELTON  STREET 
WALTHAM 

•Where  Urandeis  Students  ^teet  for  Pizza' 

Phone  for  Pizza  Delivery 

TW  3-9643 


HABVARD  SOCIETY  FOR  MINORITY  RIGHTS 

Presents 

PETE  SEEGER 


In  an  Evening  of  Folk  Music 

SATURDAY.  MARCH  22  —  8:30  P.M. 

Sanders  Theatre  at  Harvard 

RESERVED  SEAT  TICKETS:  S1.40,  S1.75 
From  Ethel  CJourse  or  at  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society , 

or  at  the  door. 


/Iiithro  (Anh  Hears 
Miss  JujuhI  .  .  . 

Coutinued    frovi    Page    Three 
We^ed     position     to     be     mainUiincd 
apart     from    other     non-whites.     Ad- 
mitting  that    real  tensions   still  t'xist 
amonj^     non-whites     themselves,    she 
cited  the  anti-Indian  riots  whit  I    had 
occurred    in    Durban    as  an    instance 
of  whites  inciting  Africans  to  strike 
out  at   the   group  nearest   them,   the 
rather    than    organizing    against    the 
Indian      traders     and      shopkeepiTS, 
real    oppressor,    the   dominant    white 
who     had     seemed     to     be    distantly 
removed    for   direct    attack.    But   the 
past  six  or  seven  years  has  brought, 
in  Miss  Junod's  opinion,  an  increased 
awareness   among   Africans  of   their 
present  economic  and  possible  future 
political  power  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  methods  of  economic   pres- 
sure to  be  directed  against  the  ulti- 
mate   >ource    of    domination.    In    an 
economy    where    mining    no    longer 

makes   the   post   important   contribu- 

160  Beacon  St.  Boston  CO  7-7435  tion.  the  increased  vertical  mobil- 
ity of  non-whites  in  textiles  and 
othv  secondary  industries  is  here 
of  major  significance  for  it  can  be 
no  secret  either  to  manufacturers 
or  to  labor  that  inevitably  industry 
will  have  to  produce  for  a  non-white 
market  which  could  then  boycott 
firms   supporting   racist  policies. 

— Richard  Werbner 


.  120  words  per  minute 
.  no  symbols    •  no  machines 
.  typing  optional 
•  terms  arranged 
Applications    now    accepted 

for 
SUMMER    DAY    COURSE 
Write  or  phone  for  catalog. 


BURDETT 


—  REMEMBER  — 

THE 

Satellite  Trans.  Co. 

Call  Stan   Friedman 
at  TW  3-4287 
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THE  JUSTICE 


March  17.  1958 


Spring  Sports  Preview 


Baseba 


Tennis 


Track 


Rnderson  Paces  Quintet  In 
Record  Sliattering  Campaign 

V^i.h   the   1957-1958  basketball   sea-        The   Judges   broke   a   team   record 


The     Brumii'is    basrball     team     will 
open  it's  season  auain^t    \ah\\j.  is\nm\ 
University   on   April   7.    The   seene  of 
play' will   be  the  f<Hmer  home  of  the 
Brooklyn   Dodders.   Kbbels   Field,  and 
the    game    will    be    amon-    the    last 
played   in   the   ex  major    league   park 
before  it  is  demolished   in  favor  of  a 
housing      development.       [..I.l .      will 
kick   off   whai    will    be   Brandeis*  first 
southern    trip,    and    the    .fudges    will 
encounter  such  team*-  as  (;eorL;etown 
University.  Delaware.  Delaware  State. 
and    the     Kort     Lee    'Virt^inia      arm% 
base  on  their  week-U>nu  swin^. 

i:|>on  returning  home,  the  Jud^ies 
will  resume  play  in  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton League,  meet  in;;  league  memlK^rs 
M.I.T.,  Harvard.  B-C  BX.,  and  Tufts. 
Coach  Foxy  Flumere  ha>  hopes  of 
improving  the  Juilges  H'.'^T  record, 
which  was  7  8. 

Returning  veteran>  will  l>e  pitcher- 
Morrie  Stein.  Barry  Aj^ranat.  and 
Ned  Jones,  infielders  Ihibie  LeBlanc 
and  Tom  CJirolamo.  cateher  Arnie 
Taub.  and  outfielders  Davr  Bouchard 
and  Mike  Baldowski  ^ev^comers  are 
sophs  Dave  Walker.  Bunky  (kK>d. 
Armand  Yazejian.  Al  Dounherty. 
Earle  Dennis,  and  .lack  Kirby.  Bou 
chard  paced  1957  l>atters  with  a  .3«J 
avera;;e:  Jones  \\as  second  ith  .3(M». 

The  .sehedule,  which  include.->  2:) 
names  will  be  rounded  ofl  b\  uames 
against  Colby,  Bates,  Bov\doin.  Clark. 
Worcester.  Verniont.  Lowell  Tech. 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  and  Bidei 
College,  and  will  be  c(Mulu(led  by 
Brandeis"  lirst  meelinu  with  Dart 
mouth,  one  of  the  stron-e^i  teams  in 
New   England. 

Fencing  Capfains\ 

Following  a  highly  successful 
saeson.  the  Fencing  team  in  pre- 
paratioi;  for  next  year's  schedule 
elected^  juniors  Joel  Schati  and 
Marty    Fiala    co-captains. 


Despite   the   lack   of   scheduled   op- 
ponents,    a     coach,     and      .sufficient 
courts,  a  group  of  boys  are  neverthe 
le.ss    going    ahead    with    the    Tennis 
team.  The  returnees  from  last  year's 
squad  are  Captain  Jerry  Larner,  Ab- 
bey  Hoffman,  Marty  Fiala,  Bob  Ross. 
Mike   Brailove,  Jack   Farrar.  and   Art 
Zelman.  Among  the  freshmen  candi- 
dates   will    be   several    with    previous 
tournament  experience.  Among  these 
are  Bernie  Plosgow.  runner-up  in  the 
New  York  City  High  Schools  Tourna- 
ment, and  Marty  Zelnick,  a  competi- 
tor in  the  .same  tournej^ 

Of  great  assistance  to  the  team's 
progress  will  be  the  construction  of 
four  new  tennis  courts  to  be  erected 
in  the  near  future  on  the  area  adja- 
cent to  the  Gym. 


Go// 


The   Gtdf   team,   still    in    the   throes 
td     birth,     could     in     the     next     few 
months   become   the    newest    member 
of    the    Brandeis    athletic    family.    At 
a  meeting  last   week  of  the  prospec 
tive    putters,    it    became    clear    that 
if  the  lK)ys  who  showed  interest  con- 
tinued   this    enthusiasm    and    demon- 
strated   their    abilitv    to    shoot    under 
HTy,    a     team     would     be     formed     by 
Benny     Friedman,     Brandeis     athletic 
director.     Given     until     after     Spring 
vacation    to    get    their    games    in    full 
swing,     the     six     men     forming     the 
team's    nucleus,    plus   all   other   inter- 
ested    candidates     will     be     matched 
against    other   teams    in    the   area.    If 
the    organization    proves    to    be    suc- 
cessful   this    seasi>n.    a    regular    var- 
sity   intercollegiate    schedule    will    be 
arranged     for     next     Fall     and     next 
Spring     All   new    candidates   are   wel 
come. 


The  Brandeis  indoor  track  team 
will  shift  its  base  of  operations  out- 
doors soon  and  will  face  Colby. 
Bates,  Bowdoin,  Worcester,  B.C..  and 
Norwich.  The  freshman  and  sopho- 
more members  of  the  .squad  will 
have  a  separate  meet  against  Nichols 
Junior  Ctdlege.  Joining  the  indoor 
squad  will  be  Bob  Perctti  (high 
jumper*  and  promising  freshman 
John  Duhig,  Ralph  Lieberman,  and 
Carl  Christenson,  and  soph  Steve 
Slatskin. 

Ct»ach  Al  Coulthard  emphasizes  the 
lack  of  depth  in  the  squad,  but  he 
puts  his  hope  on  the  talent  at  hand, 
many  of  whom  have  garnered  top 
honors  in  high  school  competition. 
He  welcomes  any  interested  students. 
The  new  outdoor  track  on  Marcus 
Field  will  greatly  facilitate  the  prac- 
tice .sessions. 

This   pa.st    winter  the   track   laurels 
were   centered  around    the  combined 
elTorts  of  eight   men.    The  mile  relay 
team,    consisting    of    Bob     Pendelton 
(indoor     state     «Massachusettsi     high 
school     1000    yard    run    champ>     Bob 
Schubert   'New   .Jersey   mile  ace-,  Jim 
DeSimone,  Hon   Derman.  and  George 
Doriim  'Massachusetts  clas.>  C  champ 
at  the  220>.  beat  MIT.  and  Worcester 
Tech     in     the    Knmhts    of    Columbus 
meet  al   Boston  (;arden   in   February. 
Al.so  sioiing  for  Brandeis  in  the  .New 
Kngiand     A.A.C.      indoor     champion 
ships  were:   Pendleton   (fourth   in  the 
6(M)    yard     run>,    and    Charlie    N'apoli 
ithird  in  the  shot   put'.    Bon   Dei  man 
pl;ice<l   fifth   in   the  BOU 


son  at  its  close,  we  find  several  new 
entries  po.sted  in  the  record  books. 
Rudy  Finderson's  four  year  total 
scoring  amounted  to  1733  pomts 
which  shattered  Jim  Houston's  old 
mark  of  1588.  Rudy  scored  only  232 
poinds  in  his  freshman  year  and  then 
384,  3<>7,  and  550  points  in  respective 
years. 

By  averaging  25.0  points  per  game. 
Rudy  smashed  his  old  record  of  24.1. 
F^inderson  and  Houston  shared  a 
record  of  181  field  goaks  in  one  year 
before  Rudy  hit  with  190  this  year. 
Meanwhile  Finderson  hit  with  an 
uncanny  52.9' :  of  his  shots  this  year 
to  establish  the  new  BrandeLs  high 
in  th<'  depaitment.  These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  reasons  why  the  Redhead 
wa^  selected  as  starting  forward  on 
the  Uxyk  Magazine  Northeastern  All 
American   team. 


bv    dragging    down    73    rebounds    a 
gainst    Mcrrimac    College.        The    45 
folds  committed  against  Adelphi  Col 
lege  established  an  all  time  Brandeis 
high  for  one  game. 


Games 

Pts 

Ave 

Finderson 

M 

550 

250 

Osterberg 

..         M 

253 

11.5 

Peretti 

22 

212 

9.4 

Kirsch 

19 

202 

10.4 

LaBlanc 

21 

104 

5.0 

Berkman 

14 

40 

4.3 

Schwartz 

20 

48 

3.4 

Fowler 

14 

44 

40. 

Goldman 

22 

44^ 

2.9 

Aranow 

!• 

49 

4.9 

Good 

n 

39 

1.9 

Sid  man 
Walker 
Ellis 

It 

li 

t 

25 

21 

9 

2.1 
1.2 
10 

Going  To  Europe? 
For  A  New  Low  Cost  Way  To  Travel 

INTERNATIONAL   AUTO   PLAN 
Save  up  to  50%  Over  Other  Plans 
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Pro  Nopoli 

Co-Captain  of  the  Brandeis  foot- 
ball team,  Charlie  Napoli,  will  take 
a  crack  at  professional  football 
next  season.  The  ace  tackle  will 
try  out  in  the  Fall  with  the  Mon- 
treal Allouttes  of  the  Canadian 
League. 
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Purclnase 

Repurchase 

Sales 

Rentals 


For  Information  and  Details  Contact 

In  N  Y.  International  Auto  Plan  -  120  E.  56th  Street 

In  BOSTON    STEPHEN  SINGER     KI  7-8285 


A  new  idea  in  smoking 


your  taste 
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Created  by  R.  J.  iUr^nolds  Tobacco  CompaoJ 


mentliol  fresh 

•  rich  tobacco  taste 

•  most  modem  filter 


Refreshing!  Yes,  tlie  smoke  of  a  Salem  is  as  refreshing  to  your  taste  as  a  dew- 
sparkled  Spring  morning  is  to  you!  Now  get  the  rich  tobacco  taste  you  love,  with 
a  new  surprise  softness  and  easy  comfort.  Through  Salem's  pure-white  modern 
filter  flows  tlie  freshest  taste  in  cigarettes.  You  take  a  puff  .  .  .  it's  Springtime! 

'    Smoke  refreshed . . .  Smoke  Salem 
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New  Men^s  Dorms 


\ 


To  Op 


Sept 


'59 


Construction  of  all  the  new  mens*  residence  facilities  and 
a  new  dining  hall  will  begin  some  time  in  May,  Joseph  F.  Kauff- 
man.  Dean  of  Students,  told  The  Justice,  last  week  With  the 
exception  of  the  dining  hall  plans  have  been  given  final  appro- 
val and  building  bids  will  be  received  some  time  in  April.  The 
project  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  September  ItfStf. 

As  previously  reported,  each    ^.^pj-.^g  the  gymV  he  explained,  will 
of    the    four    three    story    resi-    ^^^    ^    available    for    .student  rua 
dence  units  will  house  approxi-    p^.^^^^  ^f  various  kinds, 
mately   100  students.  A   typical   unit 
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New  Books: 


Mareuse^  Fischer  Volumes 
Analyze  Russian  History 

Two  members  of  the  Brandeis  faculty  are  the  authors  of 
new  volumes  in  Russian  studies  Dr.  George  Fischer,  Assistant 
Professor  of  History,  has  written  Russian  l/iberalism:  From  C;en. 
try  to  Intelligentsia,  which  was  published  several  weeks  ago  by 
the  Harvard  University  Press.  Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse,  Professor 
of  Politics  and  Philosophy  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in 
the  History  of  Ideas,  is  the  author  of  Soviet  Marxism:  A  Critical 
Analysis,  which  was  released  this  week  by  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press.  Fischer  is  a  fellow  of  the  Russian  Research  Center 
at  Harvard  University  and  Marcuse  has  been  a  fellow  at  the 
Russian  Institute  of  Columbia  University,  as  well  as  at  the  Har- 
vard Russian  center. 
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EPC  Sponsors 
Mayer  Lecture; 
4th  in  Series 

On  Tuesday,  March  25,  Dr. 
Arno  Mayer,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Politics,  will  deliver  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  lectures 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Edu- 
cational Policies  Committee  of 
Council.  Ubins;  the  series*  tlK'me  of 
'The  Role  of  the  Student  in  a  Uni- 
versity," as  a  basis  for  his  talk  Dr. 
Ma>er.  who  is  faculty  advisor  to  The 
Justice,  will  speak  on  **The  Role  of 
the  Student  Newspaper  on  the  Uni- 
versity Campus.' 


will  contain  a  lartje  number  of  single 
occupancy  rooms  (dimensions  aver- 
aging' 12'  by  13*»— 27  in  all:  the  re- 
maining 13*  by  18'  rooms  are  planned 
for   two   occupants.   The   rooms   will 


Kosher  and  Coed  Dining 

To  provide  flexibility  for  any  kind 
of  separate  service,  two  .service  lines 
will  be  installed  in  the  dining  room, 
but  Kauffman  could  not  say   at  this 


f$ 


Dr.  George  Fischer 

To  explain  the  general  direc- 
tion and  some  of  the  major 
changes  in  Soviet  Marxism, 
Marcuse  s  volume  considers  the 
historical  reality  behind  Soviet  doc- 
trini*  trom  the  point  of  view  of  its 
ba>ic  Marxian  concepts.  He  reexam- 
ines the>e  concepts  in  hght  of  the 
hist(»rical  development  that  has  made 
them  determining  factors  in  the  So- 
viet i»ystem.  This  "immanent  cri- 
tique.'  as  he  calls  it,  gives  meaning 
to  much  that  is  commonly  written 
off  as  "Kremlin  propaganda.*'  He  ex- 
plains: 'The  extreme  poverty  and 
even  dishonesty  of  Soviet  theory 
would  not  vitiate  the  basic  relations 
between  theory  and  reality  but  would 
itself  provide  a  clue  for  the  factors 
which  engendered  the  obvious  theo- 
retical deficiencies." 

Marcuse  then  analyzes  Soviet  doc- 
trine through  Leninism.  Stalinism. 
and  pojyt-Stalinism.  defining  its  ap- 
parently shifting  aspects  in  terms  of 
stages  of  development  which  are  log- 
ical within  the  system  He  also  shows 
how  the  Soviet  pragmatic  ethical 
code  IS  an  integral  part  of  the  social 
dynamic  of  the  Soviet  state. 
'Have-not'  Liberalism' 

Fischer's  study  traces  the  rise  of 
Russian  liberalism  during  the  half 
century  from  the  Great  Reform*  to 


No  Increases 

Clarence  Q.  Berger,  Dean  of 
University  Administration,  an- 
nounced last  week  that  University 
fees  for  the  next  academic  year 
would  not  increase.  He  added  that 
President  Sachar  had  resisted 
strong  pressures  to  increase  cost^ 
for  students. 


Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse 

the  abortive  Revolution  of  1905.  Em- 
phasizing the  more  militant  aspects 
of  nineteenth  century  liberal  move- 
ments in  Russia,  the  book  also  ana- 
lyzes the  nature  of  "have  not"  lib- 
eralism as  opposed  to  similar  move- 
ments in  more  advanced  countries. 
The  book  is.  thus,  a  key  to  under- 
standing similar  .situations  and  the 
common  dilemma  shared  by  liberal- 
ism under  these  situations.  The  book 
also  sheds  light  on  the  totality  of 
Russian  history  within  which  contem- 
porary' trends  can  be  understood, 
and  it  contains  an  extensive  list  of 
source  material  on  this  less  ex- 
plored area  of  Russian  aflfairs.  Fisch- 
er has  also  written  an  article  on 
Soviet  education  which  appears  in 
the  March  1958  issue  of  ThePro- 
gressive. 

Previous  Publications 

Marcuse  has  also  written  Reason 
and  Revolution:  Hegel  and  the  Rise 
of  Social  Theory  (originally  published 
by  Oxford  University  Press  and  now 
available  in  an  edition  of  the  Hu- 
manities Press>  and  Eros  and  Civili- 
zation: A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
Freud  (Beacon  PressV  Fischer  is  the 
author  of  Soviet  Opposition  to  Stalin 
«Har\'ard  University  Press »  and  co- 
editor  of  Russian  Thought  and  Poli- 
tics (Harvard'.  Next  year.  Fischer 
will  be  on  leave  of  absence  from 
Brandeis  and  will  be  a  fellow  at  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  of  Be- 
havioral Sciences  at  Palo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Both  Soviet  Marxism  and  Russian 
Liberalism,  are  available  at  the  Uni- 
versity bookstore  at  ^50  per  copy. 

The  Justice  will  print  more  exten- 
sive discu.ssions  of  both  books  in  the 

near  future- 

M.P. 


In  the  preceeding  lectures  several 
faculty  members  have  dealt  with  the 
topics  of  'The  Role  of  the  Student  in 
the  University*'  and  **A  Faculty  View 
of  Academic  and  Extracurricular 
Activities. 

Peter  Ranis,  the  Chairman  of  the 
rxlucational  Policies  Committee,  has 
outlined  the  remaining  lectures  on 
the  series:  sometime  in  .\pril.  Dr. 
Lawrence  Fuchs  will  speak  on  'The 
Influence  of  a  Graduate  School  and 
a  Summer  School  on  the  Idea  of  a 
Small  University"  Hi  Fuchs  is  an 
Assistant  Professor  of  Politics  and 
is  the  Director  of  the  Brandeis  Sum 
mer  School.  Later  in  the  Spring  ;i 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
will  speak  on  the  topic  of  "The  Role 
ei  the  Trustee  in  a  Youni;  Univer- 
sity." It  is  also  hoped  that  a  member 
of  the  admissions  staff  will  speak  on 
.some  aspect  of  the  admissions  proc- 
ess. The  dates  for  these  lectures  will 
be  announced  sometime  in  the  near 
future.  

This  is  the  first  year  that  a  com- 
mittee of  Council  has  sponsored  a 
series  of  lectures  by  mem))ers  of  the 
faculty  and  administration.  The  pro- 
grams mark  a  new  stage  in  the  role 
of  the  EPC.  The  series  is  independent 
of  the  other  Student  Union  sponsored 
lectures,  such  as  The  Lewisohn  Mem- 
orial Series  and  The  University  Con- 
vocations. 


;;U^  0     c;;Hdo;:run;-.nrthe   182  Hme  whether  Kosher  .,ea.s  w.UJje 

foot   length  of  the  buildinfi.  Because  served   there.  One  cntenon  detorni. 

irhih    costs    and    problems    ol    fi-  ining   the  feasibility   of   ma.nta.n.ng 

nancing    there  are  no  provisions  for  a  Kosher  kitchen  is  the  number  of 

sui  es    but  it  is  possible  that  special  studentts   in    all   of   the  dorm,   who 

farger   rooms,   one   on   each    end   of  require  the  fac.ht.es  .     ft  hero  are 

.,  1  ^    1   ,...  loo    few     providmg    another    Kosher 

everv   corridor    mav  be  arranged  as  *^""    **^^^-    h*^;»^     t*  ^.     ,     t      r 

sitSg   rooms/ Also,   Kauffman   said,    facility  would  be   unpractical.  Kauf- 

tbe  universHy  plans  to  construct  an    ^^ ^7  f ^, ^^    ,,,,,    ,,,,,    », 

add.tional  un.t  -^^^l^^^^;^::^^^  eliminated  when  the  new  dming  hall 

or   four  years  consisting  exclusivel.N  .^  ,^,^^    ,,,d   exactly   what   cri- 

of    su.te    accommodations.  ^  ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^         ^^  determine 

The  corridors  are  to  be  separated  ^^^.^^^   ^^^^^^^^^   ^.^^  ^.^^    .^^   ^^^^^  ,^^^ 

building.   Kauffman    replied   that    he 
had   no   preconceived   notion   of   the 
Special   Rooms  Planned  value  of  co-ed  or  .separate  dining,  or 

Plans  also  call  for:  (1»  a  large  re-  any  other  dining  policy:  therefore, 
creation  room  to  which  outsiders  when  the  time  comes  for  a  decision 
are  invited;  (2»  an  internal  lounge  ^^  \y^  made,  ^opinions  of  reprcsenta- 
^'restricted  to  and  governed  by  the  tjves  of  resident  students"  will  lye 
residents  of  the  dormitory";  (.3>  coun-  soliciated  with  the  purpose  of  adopt- 
selor's  quarters:  (4)  kitchen,  laundry,  j^g  ^  definite  policy  satisfactory  to 
and  storage  facilities;  (5>  eight  pub-  jj^^  students  and  administratively 
lie  phones;  and  (C.  private  telephone    practical. 


by    fire    doors    into    three    .sections, 
each    served   by    a    staircase. 


outlets  in  double  rooms  of  each  dor 
mitory,  necessarily  limited  to  only 
a  few  rooms  or  from  12  pi*r  cent  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  residents  because 
of   the  high   costs   of  installing   con 


Parking   Space   Included 

Construction  of  the  buildings  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  $2,900,1)00 
loan  from  the  Federal  Housing  and 


Ol   uiv  IMS  .   -'->  -   :V ;         "•       ;V    Home  Financing  Administration.  The 
duits  and  jacks.  In  addition,  one  of    ^^^'"^  ruuniL     ^     v. 
ihe   buildings   will  contain   a   hobby    University   will  al.>o  .spend   an  add.- 
or  work  room  in  which  students  may    lional  and  undetorm.ned  sum  from  .ts 

own    sources.    The    dorm    area,    and 


work  in  sculpturing,  art,  etc. 

Though  final  plans  have  not  yet 
been  approved  for  the  fifth  building. 
a  student  commons  housing  a  din- 
ing hall.  *it  is  expected."  Kauffman 
stated,    -that  the  norma!  dining  hall 


adjoining  parking  space  are  to  >>e 
located  in  the  here  to  fore  un- 
section    of    the    campus. 

Referring  to  the  general  construc- 
tion  program,  Kauffman   stated  that 


capacity   will   be  similar  to  the  Stu-    all  the  basic  needs  of  the  university 


dent  Inion  with  the  exception  that 
the  seating  area  will  he  expandable 
by  folding  d(>or>  so  that  large  ban- 
quets can  also  be  conducted."  This 
additional  space,  providing  the  larg- 
est   dance    facilities   on    campus    (ex- 


will  be  met  within  12  to  18  months, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  he  hopes 
students  will  show  understanding 
and  patience.  Library  construction 
is  slated   to  begin   in  the  Spring. 


Elections 


POSITION 


Council  Officers 

Student  Board  of  Review 


Council  Representatives 


Class  Officers 
WSBR 


I  APPLICATIONS 
DUE 

April  3 

11    am,   April   2,3 

11   am,  April  30 


PRIMARY  1      F1N.\L 


1 


April  16 
April  28 


May  5 


April  22 
May  1 
May  8 


Applications  should  be  subraited  to  Phyllis  Mandell,  Ham   A,  or 
Roz  Fuchsberg,  Ham  D. 


Council  Favors  Continuing 
Of  Convocations  Next  Year 

At  its  meeting  on  March  16,  the  Student  Council  discussed,  among  other  things,  convo- 
cations a  request  from  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Society  for  an  increase  in  their  allocation, 
plans  for  the  1958-59  Freshman  Handbook,  and   a  request  from  the  Sophomore  class  for  funds 

for  a  planned  hoe-down. 

It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Weisberg  wanted  to  know  if  Student  Council  desired  to  continue 
the  convocation  program  into  next  year.     Eddie  Friedman,  Council  Representative  on  Convo- 


cation, suggested  that  possible 
si>eakers  might  be  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  and  David  Reissman. 
Marty  Peretz  further  suggested  the 
names  of  Harold  Taylor  and  J.  Rob- 
cirt  Oppenheimer.  After  considerable 
discussion,  it  was  decided  by  unani- 
mous vote  to  continue  the  program. 

Tlie  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Society 
requested  an  additional  $325  in  order 
to  be  able  to  stage  their  production. 
Through  a  breakdown  of  their  bud- 
get. Council  became  convinced  that 
their  present  allocation  of  $500  was 
insufficient.  Treasurer  Al  Zabin  told 
Council  that  the  treasury  had  enough 
funds  to  meet  the  request  to  G  &  S. 
The   vote    was   unanimous   in   favor 


of  granting  the  money.  On  a  sec- 
ond vote,  is  was  decided  that  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Society  should 
have  autonomous  authority  to  spend 
the  money  as  it  sees  fit. 
Handbook  Plans 

Next  on  the  agenda  was  Harriet 
Hodesblatt's  report  on  the  plans  for 
next  year's  Freshman  Handbook.  The 
committee  investigation  revealed  that 
only  some  revisions  of  this  year's 
book  were  necessar>'  and  that  Stu- 
dent Council  should  post  a  notice 
asking  for  those  interested  in  work- 
ing on  the  Handbook  staff  to  sign. 
Sandy  Freedman  recommended  that 
the  present  Council  appoint  next 
year's  editor  in  order  that  the  edi- 
tor's  term   begin   in   the   spring  in- 


stead of  the  fall.  It  was  so  moved 
and  passed. 

Elliot  Siegal  requested  $37.50  for 
the  Sophomore  class  to  sponsor  a 
Hoe  -  Down  on  Saturday  afternoon* 
March  28.  The  purpose  of  the  func- 
tion would  be  to  clear  away  the  de- 
bris surrounding  the  new  Owl  Cen- 
ter since  B&G  hasn't  the  time. 
The  money  is  neeCeCf  vo  purchase 
refreshments  for  the  student  work- 
ers. Discussion  of  the  request  was 
tabled. 

A  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the 
Calendar  Budget  System,  presently 
employed  by  Council,  was  postponed 
until  the  next  meeting,  to  enable 
Treasurer  Al  Zabin  to  give  a  full  re- 
port. 
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Letters    I  Fr-  Goucli:  Iiidividualisiii, 


lAhrary:   I 

We  have  hundriMi>  of  students  and 
no  place   for  them   !o  siudy.    Where 

ib  the  neu  hbrao^ 

—  Fran    Perlman 

Library :    II 

We  linished  Mailman  ;ind  the  ow) 
cai^e.    Where  is  the  new    library? 

— Edward   Freedman 

Library:    III 

We  ha\i*  thousand^  of  l>ooks  and 
no  place  to  shelve  them.  Where  is 
the  new  library? 

—  Linda    Heller 

Library:    1 1 

Phis  library  was  fine  for  the  400 
pioneer  students  but  we  now  have 
expanded  the  ^ludent  body  to  1200. 
Where  is  the  new  library? 

— Pau\efit  Feigenbaum 


dy  of  S[ 


Too  manv  hi.siorians  have  ireated  Spanish  history  m  the 
^ame  terms  they  use  for  other  countries,  and  have  inadvertently 
cr  consciouslv  avoided  discussing  the  existence  and  rol^  m  that 
historv  of  a  Spanish  national  character.  Fatfier  Walter  T.  Oouch 
;n  a  discussion  of  his  recent  trips  to  Spam,  admitted  that  he  was 
not  in  the  country  long  enough  :o  gain  a  knowledge  of  her  po> 
litical  or  religious  conditions,  xoledo  makes  one  look  upon  life 
and    proceeded    to    discuss    two    ^,^^^  ^  different  attitude.  'There  iS  a 


important  feelings  he  had  ex- 
perienced dunng  his  visit:  a  ^ense 
of  the  subhme  and  tragic  Spanish 
tradition  and  the  expression  of  this 
m  the  Spaniard--  loday. 

In  some  revpecis.  began  Father 
(;outh.  Spc-nn.  with  her  unappealing 
eustom  of  dining  ar  ten  in  the  eve- 
ning, is  on*'  of  tht'  wor^t  places  to 
stay  The  major  citie>  of  Spain  are 
of  little  interest  in  eomparison  to 
Lisbon.  Rom«»  or  Paris,  and  yet  they 
eoniain  a  Oepth  and  personality 
uhich  ha<  an  appeahng  quality  Ma- 
drid    is    a    happy    city.    Grenada    is 


quality  of  eternity  about  Spain,''  and 
ixpent'iuing  it  brings  to  mind  the 
meaning  of  human  existence  and 
one's  own  eternity.  In  Spain  one  is 
always  in  touch  with  the  nistory  of 
a  race,  and  it  is  a  call  to  medita- 
tion, e^mtemplation  and  prayer 

In  turning  his  attention  to  Ibo 
Spanish  people.  Father  Goucli  re 
ivilknl  ;hal  he  had  felt  a  strong  in 
legration  of  personality  and  country. 
The  cowboy  was  the  s>mboi  of  the 
dignity  and  experience  of  this  char 
;*cler  A  lierce  individualism  dom 
J  nates;  everyone  is  different  and  real. 


a 


Library:    V 


In  liiiht  of  last  wcck-.s  letter  to  Tht  Jusfnc  and  continueu 
Student  interest  and  discussion,  the  L  niversitys  athletic  Program 
ha^  once  more  been  the  subject  of  criticism  and  attack.  ^^  feel 
at  this  time  that  the  following  questions  are  pertinent  They 
are  directed  10  anv  member  of  the  administration  or  facultv  wno 
wishes  to  answer. 

1)  Is  a  .subsidized  intercollegiate  athletic  program  necessary 
at  Brandeis?  What  are  the  purpose  and  goals  of  such  an  under- 
taking? 

2)  Could  that  purpose  be  better  served  by  an  extensive  or- 
ganized intra-mural  program? 

3)  Why  have  intra-mural  athletics  bc«en  minimized  and  var- 
5Jtv  competition  emphasiz,ed?     ■ 

"  4)  Why  does  the  University  consider  athletic  excellence  a 
-special  talent"  deserving  financial  assistance  when  unhke  other 
-special  talems,'  athletics  are  not  part  of  the  University  s  aca- 
demic program-?  Students  showing  aptitudes  for  extra-curricular 
activities  such  as  journalism  and  student  government  receive  no 
such  a.ssistance. 

5)    \thletes   are    afforded    additional    tutorial    assistance    to 
compensate  for  loss  of  studying  lime  due  to  practice  sessions 
Whv  are  not  other  -tudenls  with  special  talents,  spending  equal 
amounts  ot  lime  pursuing  extra-curricular  activities  olTered  similar 
tutorial  assistance? 

«)  Whv  has  the  athletic  department  been  permitted  to  uirecl 
and  plan  the  academic  program  of  the  athletes^  Why  have  un- 
knowing freshmen  been  pressured  by  their  coaches  to  pursue- 
the  •  easv  major  "  regardless  of  the  students*  inierefts. 

7)  Why  nas  the  athlete  been  advised  to  maintain  a  -hands 
off"  policv"to  student  governnnnl  and  ■  controversial  campus 
activities.' thus  stifling  his  chances  to  become  an  integrated  mem- 
ber of  the  student  community? 

8)  What  are  the  minimum  entrance  requirements  for  ath- 
ktes  as  compared  to  those  of  untaiented  students? 

9)  How  docs  the  athlete  rank  academically  with  his  fello\v 
students    indudine  those  with  other  .special  talents? 

10)  Whv  are  not  athletes'  scholarships  cut  when  then  acad- 
emic performance  is  poor,  as  are  other  .scholarships.' 

U)  How  much  money  is  spent  each  year  on  the  a^hlei.c  pro- 
cram-'  On  athkia  scholarships^  On  general  scholar.'^hips.  What 
froportion  of  athletes  are  on  scholarships^  What  proportion  of 
other  students  are  on  .-cholarships-*  What  is  the  source  of  alh- 
ietic  sch.,larship  funds-  Do  any  athletic  scholarships  come  out 
«f  the  general  scholarship  fund? 

What  is  the  comparative  size  of  athletic  scholarships?  Do 
athlete^  entering  the  University  under  an  athletic  scholarship 
?ose  their  scholarships  if  the>;^  subsequently  decline  further  par- 
ticipation in  varsity  athletics? 

If  the  studen.  bodv  is  to  intelligently  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  athletic  program  these  questions  must  be  answered.  As  mem- 
Y^t^T^  of  the  University  community  the  students  have  the  right  to 
be  informed  and  the  privilege  to  have  a  voice  in  the  future  plans 
o£  the  Univeniitv.  The  administraitoi.  and  faculty  in  turn  have 
the  responsibility  to  answer.  ... 


\V«>  \\a\v  a  million  <t<>llar.s  for  books 
for  th«>  library  and  no  library  to  put 
Hum  in     When-  is  tho  new  library? 

— Ed  Hamada 


lAbrarx:    ^  / 

The  Women's  Commutee  sau  the 
sign  announcing  ground  breaking  for 
llie  neu  library  last  year  Will  they 
see  the  sign  again  this  year**  Where 
js  the  new  library? 

— Myrd  Saft 


peaceful:    Spain    gives    one    a    sense  individual  worth,  human  dignity,  and 

of  IxMng   ai   peace   with  oneselt',  and  ;,  deep  respect  for  oneself  and  oth- 

contributes   an    idea    of    -who    I   am.  trs  characterizes  the  Spaniard.  Fath- 

and   vhere   I'm    going/'   These    were  er   Goucii    stated    that   he    wa*^   "jitt 

the  same  answers  which  a  generation  pressed  that  in  ^^pite  of  The?r  |>over- 

of    Spanish    writers    at    the    turn    of  ty  these  people  are  not  ashamed  bc- 

the      centur\      sought      and      found  cause   they    do    not    place   their  val- 

through    their    own    ixperience    with  .>^s    ^n    material    things."    The    Span 


Spain. 

Father  Couch,  in  mentioning  some 
of  the  more  famous  places  that  he 
vivited.  indicated  thai  they  all  held 
some   >piritual   significance   for   him 


Ai   El    Escorial.   the  monastery   bmlt    El   Gailo,   the   former  torrero. 


.ard,  he  added,  would  nox  <;teal,  is 
exquisitely  courteous,  and  ha^  *  line 
<x^nse   o^   humor. 

Father  Goucli  mentioned  that  at  a 
DuiJlight  near  Madrid  he  met  Rafael 

who 


Library:    111 


The  eement   sirikv    is  over!    Where 
ih  the  new   Jjbrary? 

— Shep  Forman 


nvar  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen 
lury  by  Phillip  H.  one  feels  the  tragic 
sense  of  empire  and  futility  that  per- 
vades Spanish  character,  of  being 
close  to  death  and  close  to  God. 
The   tragedy   is   siM»n   most    markedly 


cnaracterizes  the  bravery,  dignity, 
personal  worth,  and  the  humour  of 
the  Spanish  people.''  He  concluded 
by  relating  a  story  which  ilemmmg 
*ay  tells  m  Death  in  the  Afternoon 
;.b<Vdt  El  Gallo  After  eloquently  ded 


Letters 


THE  JUSTICE  constitution  pro- 
vides that  it  will  print  all  letters 
to  the  editor  from  members  of 
the  University  community  if  the 
letters  are  under  250  words,  typed, 
signed,  and  not  libelous  or  frivi- 
lous.  Other  letters  may  be  printed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  editor. 
Signatures  will  be  held  confiden- 
tial by  the  editor-in-chief  upon 
request.  No  letters  are  solicited. 
Letters  should  be  submitted  to 
THE  JUSTICE  box  in  the  mail- 
room  by  the  Friday  before  date 
of    publication. 


in    the   T»)mb   of   Ferdinand    i-m\    Fsa-    Killing  what  was  supposed  lo  be  tne 


bella  av  Grenada  It  is  constructed 
with  marble  stauies  above  and  the 
iiloom>  iotVinv  below,  giving  at  once 
a  profound  effect  of  glory  and  death. 
The  beaut>  of  Granada,  of  the 
Andalu-ian    plains,   and   of    m«'dieval 


last  bull  of  his  career.  El  Galio  faced 
the  bul<  and  then  turned  to  his 
brother,  Josehto.  saying:  •'Kil!  him 
me.  Jose.   I  don\   like   ihc    way 

M>oks  ai  me" 

^  Michael    Brailove 


io.- 

ne 


On  Campus, 


Octogenarian 


t      * 


TTIE  JUSTICE  wishes  to  extend  its  warm  greetings  to  Herbert 
l^.hman  on  the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday.  A  devoted 
iibHc  servant,  he  has  served  his  country,  his  people  and  the  world 
^ith  honor  and  dignity.  As  students,  we  find  it  a  "^a't^^^  of  con- 
Odence  and  satisfaction  that  he  serves  as  a  Trustee  ot  the  Uni- 
versity. 


Lerner,  Sachar  Talk; 
Ford  Hall  Banquet 
Honors  50th  Year 

Five  oiitstandin;^  >p<*akers  rt\»ewcd 
;he  chailengv*  facinji;  our  basic  free- 
doms jn  the  2otli  Century  at  a  ban 
(|Uet  Sunday  night.  March  23,  in 
honor  of  Ford  Hall  Forums  50th 
ytar    whieh    was    held    Stinday    night. 

March   2.3. 

Max  Lerner.  Professor  of  .Ameri- 
can Civilization,  .^b^aham  Sachar. 
I'resident  of  the  Inivcrsity:  Roger 
Baldwin,  k-ader  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  I'nion;  historian  Ar- 
thur M  .Schlesinger.  Jr.;  and  Thur 
good  Marshall.  N.A.A.C  F^  leader,  ad- 
dressed the  dmner  audience  under 
The  chairmanship  of  Judge  Reulx^n 
L.    Lurie. 

During  its  first  half-centur> ,  the 
Forum  provided  a  platform  for  the 
expression  of  free  speech  in  Amer- 
jea.  Some  of  its  most  noied  names 
of  tho  period  included:  Thomas 
Mann,  Clarence  Darrow,  Rabbi  Ste- 
phen S.  Wise.  VVili  Durant,  Julain 
Huxley,  the  Lafollettes.  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell,  Sidney  Hillman.  Burton  K 
WhUler.  Harold  I^aski,  Krishna 
Menon,  Ralph  Bunche,  and  Robert 
Frost. 


Monday 

There  will  b*  h  Student  Council 
meeting  at  7 '  p  m.  »n  :hc  Suidcni 
I  nioj;    F^cu)t^     l>:nin;-     Room. 

The  Art  Club  will  meet  in  NallH.!' 
Seller    n.'ill    ar    7:30 

Hillel  will  meet  a1  7  .10  in  Svcleman 
3  lo  discu*'^  >)t»ih  its  *57-'58  and  7>H-'r>9 
ppr<»gram«.  Applications  are  in\ited 
lt>r  Hiliel  office.  President.  Vice  Presj 
dent.  Treasurer.  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary hUi^  Ri'CorOing  Secretar>  In 
le rested  stuaent  are  in\ned  tti  con- 
fact    Martin    Levine.    Hillel    President. 


M.ircej     Marceau     will     »m      ^n.>wif     m 
\athi;n  Seifer  Hall   at  3:<f*J 

for  ail   those  who  have  sigrKti   Vip 
*«•  (ion.iie  blood,  the  Bloodmobile  w?l^ 


rom 


0 


-A  it  I  Ot- 


Tuesday 


From    3  3(1    io    r>:fM»    there    will 


ne 


Well! 


TiiF  1U<^TICE  exppresses  its  regret  at  the  news  of  Father 
Gouch-s  illness.    We  uish  him  a  speedy  and  complete  recovery. 


Harry  .Schwartz,  New  York  Times 
specialist  on  Russia,  will  discuss  the 
strength  of  world  communism  on 
March  3(>:  Arkady  Sobolev,  Russian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
will  speak  on  *  coexistance*'  on  April 
6;  Roy  W  ilkins  of  the  NAACP.  Owen 
Lattimore,  Vance  Packard,  and  Marg- 
ret   Nead,  will  al«>   ^peak. 


departmental  meetings  with  faculty 
member-  lor  ihost  who  havr  no^ 
vet  dv(  idod  on  a  field  of  concentra 
tion.  Club  Lounge  —  p:nglish  and 
American  l^neraturc  —  for  upper- 
classmen. 

Game   Room   —   Theatre   Arts. 
]»re-Klent  s     Dintrig     Room    —     Ro 
mance    i^nguagi-s. 

There  will  be  a  Student  Zionist 
lecture  at  5:30  m  Mailman  Center 
Mr  Stanley  Greenlx^rg,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Jewish  Agency,  will  give 
a  talk  on  ihe  opportunities  for  travel 
and   study   in    the   State   oi  LsraeL 

The  Zionist  Dance  Croup  will  meei 
ja  C-ym   )07   at  6:3<). 

The  Chib  Lounge  of  the  Student 
Center  will  be  the  serene  of  & 
Newman   Club    lecture   at   7:00. 

At  7 :0«).  the  Economics  Club  will 
meet  m  Sydeman  2.* 

The  Purpose  of  Hillel  at  Brandeis 
will  be  discussed  by  Dr  Judah  Sha- 
piro. National  Director  of  The  B'nai 
B'nth  Hillel  Foundation.s^  at  4:30  in 
Sydeman  3 

Jewish  Culture  in  Europe  after  Hit- 
ler and  in  .America  today  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  Dr  Shappiro  at  7  30  in 
Pord  135. 

Wednesday 
Members    of    the     Economics    de- 
partment   will    hold    informal    talks 
with    all    inteaested    students    from 
3  30  to  5:00  in  Rabb  Lounge. 

The  fflm   Fear  and  Desire  starring 


ye    ifi    :he    Student    Union 
;.  m    to  5  p.m- 

Spanish      Club     elections 
j)e..d   h\  t>  30   ni  Sydeman   2  .  . 

Thursday 

Tht  following  departmental  meet- 
rngs  w'll  Take  pla-c'C  fronr  S  3<j  to 
5  tHi 

i:\vx^'^   Iv^uinge  —   History 

G«mt    Room 
men 

Mailman  —   Fine  Arts  antil   Mn^ic 

A  Gen  Ed.  S  panel  will  rjieet  in 
^he    C^'isth'    Common^    at    7:CK). 

Ai  f{  CM),  There  will  he  a  Chemistry 
lecture     u    Slosberg    Recital    >iali 


fVililies    f-jF    fjcsh 


Friday 

Uppi-rciassmen  who  have  i^ot 
chosen  a  field  of  concentration  are 
invited  to  r.ttend  the  meetings  of 
iho  Sociology  and  Psychology  die- 
pan  ments  in  the  Club  Lovmge  and 
the  Game  Room  respectively  All 
m(»etings  are  scheduled  lo  run  from 
3  30   to   5:00.   p.m. 

There  will  be  a  lecture  or*  Euro- 
pean Languages  at  8:00  pm  in  the 
Student  L^nion  Club  Lounge. 

The  Drante  Club  production  will 
be  presented  at  Slosberg  Recj<tal  Hall 
at  8  30 

Saturday 

Th^re  will  be  a  Ridge wood-Hamil^ 
ton  Dance  kh  the  Student  L^nion  ai 
800. 

The  Drama  Club  will  give  a  norther 
perfornmance  m  Slosberg  HeeataJ 
Hall  at  8  00. 

Sunday 

Hillel  will  have  a  brunch  at  30  30 
am  m  the  Club  Lounge  of  the 
Stude^nt  Union,  the  topic:  *Datdng**. 

At  noon  in  Shapiro  Athletic  Cen- 
ter, there  will  be  a  Brandeis  Wom- 
en's Tournament   in    Fencing. 

Golden  Boy  sftarring  Madelame  will 
be  fhtown  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hail  at 
7  00, 
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Bronstein  Analyz 


Gen  Ed:  Prof.  Wiener  Speaks 


Religion  and  Arts    On  His  Life  and  Cybernetics 


"Thou    Shalt    not    make    unto    thee 
any    ;4r.'iven    ima^ie.    or    any    likeness 
of  .'any  Ihin^  that  is  in  heaMii  a»>ove, 
or    that    is    in    the    earth    Inneath* 
Thu^   thundered    "a   jealous   God"   to 
his   chosrn    pc'ople.    and    for   twenty, 
five  cenluru's  Jews  have  worshipped 
in     undecorated     synaiio^iuis,     shied 
,'iway   from   ikonv.  ancJ   abhored   e\en 
the    thought    of    an    ima^e    ot    their 
deity       Are  art    and   rehi;ii>n    irreeon- 
Cilable*    l>o   they    ^tiin    frf)m    antav;o- 
mstir    spheri'S    o)     human    ho^Rs,    as- 
pniitions.   and    \  i^ionv'     I  hi^   uas   the 
probitm      that      \)i'.      \ao      f5ron>tf.n. 
A^MHiatt'      Pn>li'-^or     oi     y\nv     Art- 
tatklcd   !;.vi     fhuivdax    c'\tninu   uhcn 
iie  spoke  on    'Keh^ion  and  Art". 

In      Dr.      lironstein's     opinion     Uu 
iheho     'poor.    s:;:r\inu    artist"    »s    an 
.historical  ti  uiMU.  It  iias  a  vii:nifuance 
abovf   and    bi'>  ond    th.»t    of    a    pla>  ful 
Cli-svription    «)t    tl)r    \nirti'oi:ni/ed    art 
ist*s    phi-'iit.    Throu^'ho'  t    histcuy    thi- 
artisan.  The  man  v.  ho  works  uiih  his 
hands,  ha^  been  d(-p«^ed  an-*  looked 
ih»\\n    upon.    !*oris    iiasi'   uon    laurels 
fr>r    tnrir    bro\\>.    philos«»pl'.t'rs    have 
hvvu    raised    to    hii:li    posi;ions.    and 
the  tnekeiy  of  politR*i.«ns  ha\r  hlled 
Ihe   paiies   of   histor.v    lK)oks.    inn    the 
^irtist   has  always  ^meari'd  his  ean\as 
or    haeked    at    his    pu'ee   of    s^ono    in 
5ol»tude,     unrt'sprcted     and     unloved 
by    his   soeiet>     Wealth    and    reeo;:ni 
lion    eame    to    him    only    it    he,    sutv 
M*rvicnll\.    mana^'ed     to     please     the 


Dr.  Loo  Bronstein 


poot.  uhose  writinj:s  he  illusirati'd. 
Ihe  prust  for  whose  temple  he  madf 
5tatue<.  or  the  head  of  state  whose 
palaet     ualls    he    decorated.     • 

Why     has     this    fate    befallen     the 
artist?    r>r.    Bronstein    notes   that    the 
rssense   of   art    is   its   silliness,   child 
jshness.  ami  irre\erence.  Wo  see  this 
m    all    the   art    that    ue    ha\e    consid 
rred      crt'ai    —    m    l*Kasso*s   cu hist ic 
portraits     of     women,     in     the     .stifT. 
poised      princes     of      \  elasqu^^s      and 
(;oya.  and  in  the  Nile  fishmu  scenes 
on     the    walls    of    ancient     KjJyptian 
tomb>     It    is   this  childishness   of   the 
roncretc    imace    that    is    revoltinu    to 
l!)e    -higher",    more     •exalted**    men 
laiit\.    uhich    lormulato   moral    la\^s 
or     seeks     abstract     absolutes.      riie 
iniai^c,   however,   exerts   a    stron;-'    at 
tract i(»n  on  us  —  it  can  be  seen  and 
touched.    It    confronts    us    eoncretely 
tind    i!U'viapabiy       li    \sas    to    defend 
their      passionatelv      moral      purpose 
acain^t  the  distraclions  and  nrcspon 
jibihiics  ol   the  ima.Lie  that   !he  -tricl- 
ly     monothcisiie    rxlinons     feared    it 
and  foujrht  a^rainsi  it.  Judaism  cate- 
gorically  denied   it   while   Mohammo- 
ci-anism  sub«>rdinated  it   to  it>  verbal. 
ideolo)L*ical     aspect     before     allowini* 
lis  expression. 

Western  civihzauons   is   ba^ed   not 
only   on   the  Judaic   but   also  on   the 
Greek    heritage.    While    Judaism    re- 
jected   and   despiM?d   the   ima^^e,   the 
Greeks   attempted   to   seize    religious 
meaning:    in    art    and    in    the    sacred 
Geometi-y     Thest*  two  elements  com- 
bined and  emerged  triumphantly  out 
of    the    Hellenistic    \M)rld    as    Chris- 
tianity. What  was  the  aspect  of  this 
new    religion    which    spread    it    hke 
vildfire   and    inspired   so   many   peo- 
ple to  such  ardour  and  religious  pas- 
sion? It  v^as.  in  Di .  Bronsicin's  opin- 
ion, 'artisan   thinkim:",  the  despised 
attitude    or   way    of   thinking    which, 
childishly,    dings    to    the    visu.il    and 
Junaesthetie  imag.e.  which  must,  Vik^ 


St.  Peter,  touch  the  wounds  of  Christ 
in  order  to  bc'lieve  in  his  aulhenti^ty. 
From  this  religion,  refreshed  by  the 
actual  presence  of  the  deity  as  in 
the^'ating  of  the  lK)dy  of  Christ  and 
the  drinking  of  his  blood  in  the 
Catholic  Massk  sprann  a  magnificent 
artistic  tradition.  /Mmon  evei-y  great 
artist  of  the  western  world  has  cre- 
ated his  own  Christ,  who^e  wounds 
he  could  touch,  and  his  own  miracles 
and  mysteries,  which,  once  created, 
confronted  him  a>  witne^^cs  ol  what 
he    l^eheved. 

Was  this  a  new  and  uni<}iK   de\  clop 
ment    in   human   histor\?  On   the  c.>n- 
traiA,  jt   was.  partially,  a  return  to  a 
Mate,    which    still    persist     m    many 
•primitive*'   societies,   in  which    there 
IS    no   distnction    between    "art^    "re- 
liLfion*.    and      philosophy  *     The    key 
t»)    this    msept  rable    fusion    is    in    the 
\ery    essence    of    the    -religious    ex 
perience'.     or     the       artistic     ex  peri 
enct»*\    or.    better    still,   ju-t      t  xperi 
en<e''    It   is  based   upon  thi-  tact   tiiat 
in    all    <uir    dealuv^s    with    the    world 
\Ki'    must    ha\e    not    only    knowledge 
but    also   faith  —   philosophy   as    well 
as     relr-'ion. 

Ket  us  take  an  txample    The  native 
Triobriander.  who   sits  on   the   beach 
t»f   his   island   and    makes  a  canoe   is 
a  master  of  his  craft.  He  knt)ws  that 
if    he    cuts    a    little    more    here    and 
trims   a    little    there    he   will    ha\e    a 
good    :>ea-going    vessel.    But    while   he 
is   engaged    in    this    activity    ^e    also 
<ar\>'^    images    into   the   shU-s   of   the 
eanoe-he  -decorates''  it.   The  -neces- 
sary"    manual    operations    are    based 
upon    experience.    knowUdge,    which 
results   in  certainty.   This   is   the   phil- 
osophical   attitude.    But     this    is    not 
enough.   The    native    must    aKo    have 
faith    in    the    mtmense    soa    and    sky 
\Nhich   stretch   before  him    The   philo- 
s(»phical  certaintN    does  not    mvd  the 
tmmediacy    of     a     pioof      It     can     be 
c^btained  in  the  distance  thiough  logic 
and   facts.   Kaith,  on   the   other   hand, 
requires   a   matterial   witness,  an   ob- 
ject which  can  be  Men  and  touched 
And   so  the  canoe  maker  carves  Into 
the    «^ide    of    his    eanoe   the    image    of 
the  god  of  the  sea.  or  of  his  benevo 
lent  ancestor,  or  some  religious  m>  th- 
ological  scene.  The  faith  and  its  mat 
terial    witness   —    the      image-touch 
—   are   here   inscperal>le. 

Religion    and    Art    Fused 

Thus,  religion  and  are.  far  from 
being  irreconcilable,  are  m  their  es- 
sence inseperable.  An  has  been  sur- 
pressed  or  sut>ordinated  to  a  certain 
extent  in  all  ci\  ilization,  bi-causc  of 
the  strange  longinu  that  civilized 
people  have  for  the  abstract  absolute. 
But  the  childish  grasping  for  the 
concrete  object  has  never  been  ex- 
tinguished and  the  graven  »mage" 
ne\er    lost    its    power. 

Dr    Bronstein   has   fascinated   many 
of    his    students,    irritated    some    and 
antagonized   a   few.   Are   his   theories 
tiue    m    an    ohiecti\e    sense?    Is    he 
himself    conxinced    of    their    i  orrect 
oessV  1  think  that   both  quesnons  .ire 
irrelevent.  Our  conjecture  a^  to  what 
liappcned    jn    historv     can    nexer    he 
objectively     true".     But     the    works 
of  art    that    people    have   leM    >K'h:nd 
are  here,  unchanging,  and   they  con- 
front   us    brutally    in    their   concrete- 
ness.   It    is  part    of   the    L^reatness   of 
art  that  wo  can  see  in  it  the  <»rdinar\ 
and  commonplace  as  well  as  the  ex- 
traordinary   and    fanta<^tie. 

—   Bembard    Kempler 


Norbert   Wiener.  Professor  of  Maihematics  at  Massachusetts  lnst)tuie  of  Technolo^   .  .d 
dressed  General  Education  S.  last  Thursday      Dr.  Wieaer  is  well  knov.n  for  his  work  m  dixer^c 
SllS  of  scienee:  his  lecture  was  a  demonstration  of  the  way  in  which  a  great  mind  can  concern 

itself  with  numerous  and  related  problems.  ^,    ,    t,    •,   .^  .  !,:«-.   i^ir,  onrroUiod 

The  exemplarv  problem  he  chose  to  di>cuss  was  one  which  hi^ii   )ed  him   mto  coi  related 

fields  of  inquiry,  namely,  brain  waves.     Brain  waves   had   been   observed  for  many   years,   elec> 

trodes    placed    on    the    subjects 


.scalp  develop  an  electric  poten- 
tial between  them.  However, 
flue  to  p(»or  instrumentation,  no  •sub- 
stantial quantiiati\e  >talemenis  could 
bo  made  about  this  phenomenon. 
With  the  perfect J(»!i  of  amplihers  and 
vacuum  tubes  (kirin;.:  World  War  1,  it 
was  possible  \o  establish  a  method 
lor    recording'    these    waxes. 

•Science  does  not  onlv  answer 
(piesiions:  ;!  also  asks  them.  And 
sometimes  science  has  the  answers 
and  proceed-  »o  l(»ok  for  The  corres- 
ponding quest!. >ns.'  WiCner  asserted 
Wiener  had  dex  eloped  a  mathemati 
cal  method  for  irregular  curvi  s.  and 
was  nble  ;o  i  pply  i^  t<>  ^>''»J"  ^aves. 
With  refined  methods  of  analysis, 
manx  ihiPL's  were  !ound  which  would 
otherwisi'   no;    have    been    uncovered. 

^ou  never  know  what  xou're  go- 
!n'J  to  find.  «>r  \\)iat  xou're  looking 
for.**  he  adtied.  The  mo-l  imp«)r!ant 
discovery  was  "the  joo^i  clock**  which 
the  brain  possesses. 

The   cpu'stitm    of   what    to   do    with 

such  a  discoverv  is  one  which  draws 


Norbert  Weiner  at  Gen  Ed  S 


ma- 


chmes    like    the    iarj:e    dij^ital    com    work'     What    about    ckK-ks    in 
puters?  )s  this  a  pt^tential  vindication    erative    m    the    brain's    functioning 


the  imaj:inativc  to  manv 
realms  Some  of  these  areas  w«»re 
mdicated  b\  VVuner's  open  interro- 
gation: Is  this  an  index  of  w>meih-nj4 
physiological:*  What  elTcets  do  druss 
haxe  on  this  clock  m  the  brain?  l^oes 
this  extremely  pre<ise  thin-  ^vrvv 
anv    function?    ll"w    doe-    :hc    clock 


varieiiated    of  mental  disorder"   Thus,  the  prob-    He  protested  the  dogma   that  oriran- 


lenis 

irest 


and  methods  of  one  field   sug-    i/.ition   in   the   brain  is  centrally    1<> 

cated  "A  system  can  be  organized 
ami  orcanicaDy  unified,  and  simul- 
Taneou«-h,  lOcally  diffuse.  This  is 
probably   true  of  the   brain.'" 


those    of    another. 
Wiener    warned   that    although   the 
hainn>ni<'    analyses   o^   the    timing    i*f 
brain    waxes    x  ieJded    gmnl    informa- 
tion,  thi*-    is   not    the  onlx    factor   op 


Rosen  Book  on  Galileo 
Treats  His  Work 

Dr  Sidney  Rosen.  Calilio  and  The  Ma^ic  Numbers,  Little 
Brown  and  Co..  L>ostt)n  and  Toiont(».   1958.  S3.50. 

Good  juvenile  books  on  science  and  scientists  are  relatively 
leu  and  far  between  Cnrdeo  and  The  .Majrie  Numbers  by  Dr. 
Sidnev  Rosen.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Science  and  Edu- 
cation. IS  one  of  the  few  Althou^'h  written  primarily  for  junior 
hit^h  school  students,  the  fiction- 


al biography  of  Galileo  Gallieli 
the  brilliant  16th  century  scien- 
tist who  dared  to  challenge  the 
Aristotelian  laws  of  nature  can  be 
meaningful     even     for    sophisticated 


Good    Reading 

.Asked  w  h}  he  wrote  the  book.  Dr. 
Ftosen  said.  "The  -mportant  thing  is 
to  create  an  int crest  in  today's  young- 
<iters    in     science     The    junior    high 


college  students.  For  Gallileo  x^as  a  school  period  is  a  time  when  kids 
jnan  fervently  in  quest  of  'truth,  l>egin  to  consider  vocations.  It  is 
even   unto  its  innermost   parts*':  and    also    a     p^'irod    when    good    reading 


the  uisdom  uhich  Vinccnzio  Gallilei 
imparted  t*»  his  son  is  as  valid  for  us 
in  the  txxentieth  centurx  a<  it  x^as 
four  hundred  years  ago  'Truth  ap- 
pears onlx  x\hen  the  ansvsers  to  ques- 
tions are  searched  out  bv  a  free 
mind  This  is  not  the  easy  path  in 
life,   but   it   Is   the   most    rex^archng 


»» 


creates  interest.*'  Galileo  and  the 
Magic  Numbers  is  good  reading.  It 
is  such  good  reading  That  the  pub- 
lishers haxe  asked  Dr  Rosen  to  do 
a  series  of  lx)oks  of  this  type.  He  is 
presently  at  x»ork  on  the  second  of 
these    books.      Pa  race  his''. 

—  Howard  Stone 


Wiener  stressed  the  importance  of 
pat  u  nee  in  seientific  xvork.  'The 
price  ol  *>triving  for  innovation  is  de- 
lay in  recognition."  In  order  \v  do 
any  important  xvork,  one  must  real- 
ize thav  it  IS  necessary  to  \M)rk  **ith 
long-range  ideas  which  arc  not  im- 
mediaielj  soluble.  One  musi  ehoose 
:he  c^uestions  which  he  knoxAs  x^'ill 
r>«-  h  ong  time  in  the  answering. 
To  iM^g'n  to  work  at  a  problem  xxhuh 
IS  ,n  ^'lshlon  is  to  play  safr  and 
(temonsir.itt*  a  lack  of  courage  "And 
problems  vdhich  are  fads  naxe  ob- 
solescence imminent.  There  :s  too 
much  prt->sure  to  publish  and  too 
much  tear  of  being  wrong  "  He  noted 
thai  a  paper  can  be  technically 
wrong   fimi  yet  rich  in  ideas- 

During  World  War  H,  Wiener  xvas 
.nsirumenUil  m  improving  radar  and 
Navy  project  Ties,  and  the  developing 
of  a  method  of  solving  fire  iH>ntrol 
problems.  Recently  he  has  become 
knox*n  in  wider  circles  for  his  work 
in  cybernetics,  '*  the  entire  field  of 
control  and  communication  theory, 
whether  in  the  machine  or  in  the 
animai,"  a  field  whose  name  he  ap- 
propriated lor  this  very  inclusive 
field  m  1^7.  The  Human  Use  of 
Human    Beings     Doublcday    Anchor, 

•     CifHiinucd   On   Page   Six 


Chamber  Music . . . 

Continued  from  Pno^  Three 
and  of  continuity,  owing  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  group  to  play  m  short, 
choppy  phrases  instead  of  with  an 
i\e  toxxard  the  longer  hne;  a  rather 
static  dynamic  level;  and  insufficient- 
ly articulated  phrasing  —  ^ith  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Zilzner. 

It  is  necessary,  hoxvever.  to  com- 
mend both  Miss  DavidofT  and  Mr.  Pie- 
!ropaolo  for  their  consistently  fine 
playing  and  xxish  that  the  other  mem- 
bers   of    the    quartet    were    not    so 

crrauc. 

—  Myra    Siegel 


Characters   Real 

rhe  situations  and  eharaclers  por- 
tra.xed  are  real:  <»nly  the  dialogue  is 
tietional.  and  this  ha>  been  handled 
vkililully  by  the  author.  He  has 
dra\xn  an  accurate  picture  oi  Henais- 
>ance  Italy,  and  the  intricacy  of  the 
details  on  dress,  customs,  houses  and 
the    like   reflect    extensive    research. 

The  iangua'.;e  has  been  ^imp  ilied 
but  Galileo's  fundamental  ideas  have 
not  been,  and  although  the  average 
thirteen  year  old  reader  .might  not 
understand  the  principle  of  refract- 
ing  light  rays  x^hich  lies  behind  the 
telescope,  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery as  >»ith  all  of  Galileo's  work) 
IS  clearly   brought  out. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the 
jlUistrations  by  Harvey  Stein,  Profes- 
sor of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Design  There  are  three 
double-page  illustrations  in  the  book 
xvhich  are  sketches  of  three  stages 
m  Gallilleos  iife.  They  are  accurate 
and  artistic,  and  are  done  in  a  rather 
more  mature  fashion  than  the  pic- 
tures normally  found  in  childrens 
books. 


Vocational  Committee  Offers 
Insight  into  Career  Possibilities 

This  year,  through  the  services  of  the  newly  organized  Stu- 
dent Vocational  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Arthur 
Bovarnick.  158  Biandeis  students  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
explore  the  job  and  career  possibilities  open  to  the  liberal  arts 

•graduate.  '  : 

During  the  committee's  short  existence,  Bovarnick  says  the 

response  has  been  rather  sue-  "  " 
cessful.  "We've  had  from  six  placement."*  He  went  on  to  explain 
to  fifty  students  at  each  of  our  thai  the  fellows  would  not  be  ohU- 
dozen  or  so  lectures.  And,  having  gated  to  employ  Brandeis  students, 
had  only  six  at  some  lectures  doesn't  but  Could  ^ive  them  the  opportumty 
disturb  us,  because  our  policy  is  to  for  jobs.  The  committee  feels  such 
give  lectures  on  specific  topics  rather  a  program  would  benefit  the  em- 
than  on  xxide  vocational  fields.  The  ployers  as  well  as  the  students, 
Student  Vocational  Committee  aims  bringing  the  fellows  in  closer  con- 
lo  show  students  how  the  liberal  tact  x^ith  fhe  university, 
arts  graduate  can  be  of  use  in  Responsibility  of  Members 
business  "  Along  this  same  line,  the  commit- 
In  evaluating  the  committee,  Bo-  lee  hopes  its  members  will  take  a 
varnick  expressed  the  hope  that  it  more  active  part  in  comnintee  and 
>.ill  be  a  stepping  stone  to  a  place-  lecture  arrangements  in  the  .u.ure. 
ment  service  made  up  of  university  -Wiiiiam  Dansker,  head  of  the 
alumni.  'We'd  like  to  bring  fellows  schoofs  placement  department  na. 
and  friends  of  the  University  in  as  been  very  helpful  and  ^^operMiy^e 
vocational  lecturers  and  to  have  them  bu:  we  think  it  is  the  respomibihty 
eventually     become     affiliated     with  CouUnued  on  rage  hue 
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LaRonde.   lolanfhe    Chamber  Concert  Features  Wide  Range; 
Spring   Productions  P»rce}\.  Reeer.  and  Schubert  Performed 


cietta 


La   Rondc.''  written  by  Arthur  Schnitzler  around   the  be- 
oinninp   of  the  nineteenth  cen- 


tury,  is  a  scries  of  ten  seduc- 
lion  scenes.  The  characters  in 
(he  hCciu-N  run  tho  social  jiamul  fr(»m 
alKM'j    lu   i^rntli'inan. 

SU'P?uii  Bi-rt^cT,  dlrectoi  of  tlie 
production,  interprets  it  a;>  a  'play 
of  free  Hoatinj*  society -people  living 
in  a  faUo  world  of  fal.^e  value-." 

Each  ol  the  character^  i^  attempl- 
mj;  lo  rmd  love  and.  unable  to  timl 
It,  nu\  take  sex  and  attempt  to 
(MMivinec    tliem-elveb    thai    they    arc 

happy 

lu  the  course  of  tlie  play,  each 
(liaractei  sliovvs  him>e!f  to  l>e  di^- 
salisfu'fl  and.  says  I5enier,  -the  ini 
lluir  liJ>  u^ed  the  reahsm  (»f  the  play 
(<>  shoA  ii(iv\  people  are  often  totalis 
iinawjrt'  of  what  they  are  doini; 
tveii  thou^li  lliey  seem  conscious  oi 
It  - 
The  Great   Paradox 

In  the  end.  it  is  only  the  whore 
vvhii  fiiuK  any  of  what  she  in  scek- 
ini;  In  the  iiUerpretation  of  the  di- 
rector, she  is  "the  only  perM»n  in 
thr  play  who  has  the  sincerity  and 
the  warmth  of  a  human  bein.;.  This 
comes  ri(»m  her  brutal  uiuler>tandini* 
of  th*»  true  sensitive  undertones 
which  make  a  real  relation>hip  t>e- 
twtHM>   p^'ople." 

"ThiN."   .says    Berger,  **is   the   great 


paradox.  TJie  Woman  v\ho  sells  her- 
self,  who  i.^  decadeid,  is  tlie  only 
one  who  carries  with  her  the  fertile 

spark  of   life." 

'•']  his  play  was  chosen  for  its  comic 
quality.  It's  character^  are  the  very 
real  characters  of  today's  de  human- 
ized  world."  said   Bender. 

The  cast  includes:  Barbara  Ku'-^ler, 
.Joel  Nisselson,  Eileen  Jane^.  Kent 
NeilN^e^i.  Marcia  Levenlhal.  Steve 
Beriier,  Naomi  Spector.  Arthur  Pe- 
pine.  C'arol.wi  I'.itterbaum,  and  Fred- 
erick   (UPcrarn. 

*-lolanthe"  by  (iilbert  and  .^sullivan 
is  a  pleasant  story  of  fairies  and  the 
Fnuiish  Parliament  'The  operetta  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  produced 
by  the  team'  accordmi;  to  one 
the    society's    members. 

Tlii>  year's  show  will  be  directed 
by  Barry  Uichmoul,  a-.sisted  by  Ken 
Kai-ermnn.  The  Music  [director  is 
Jim  Anderson  and  bis  assistant  is 
Michael  Uador.  Costumes  were  de- 
si^iu'd  by  Harriet  Kaufman,  and  sets 
bv  Katv  Freebert4er  Sonny  Komay 
is   actin-i   as    P>usines,   Coordinator. 

Leads  havr  been  taken  by  Ann 
Kislibein.  .foel  Kutman.  Judy  Milan, 
Brenda  Alenick.  Ira  Kleinman.  How- 
ard Shuman.  Carrie  Bitterbaum.  Nan- 
cy  Bret  man.  an<l  Jack  Farrar. 


'cello,  opened  the  program.  The 
Fourth  is  full  of  strange  chrD- 
malicism  and  cross  relations  not  so 
strikinuly  evident  in  Purcell's  other 
composititms.  The  Third,  marked  in 
four  .sections,  fast  -  slow  -  quick  -  slow, 
miRht  well  have  been  interpreted  as 
liavini;  been  marked  m  .seven  or 
eii*ht.  judjiin^  from  the  performance. 
The  i^roup  seemed  to  be  at  odds 
with  each  other  thr(»u«hout  the  sec- 
ond piece  and  .sounded  more  like 
tour  separate  instruments  than  an 
ensemble. 
Reliance   on  Gimmicks 

The  P.euer  Trio.  Op  77b.  for  vio- 
lin, viola,  and  'cello,  is  a  lonii  and 
dull  work,  owint;  perhaps  to  the 
of  dearth  of  material,  which  is  used 
monotonously.  He  seems  to  rely  on 
-immickv  to  carry  the  entire  weight 
(»f  the  comp(»sition.  notably  the  use 
of  irregular  resolutions.  The  third 
movement  pushed  the  use  of  the 
i^immick  t(»  an  extreme,  and,  while 
it  was  highly  amusing  and  almost 
farcical,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  of 
any  ureal  musical  value.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  performance, 
thouah  not  without  qualifications 
Here  a^ain.  the  main  fault  was  the 
lack  of  balance  within  the  group 
Mt.  Bernstein's  playing  was  too  over- 


powering  for  the  other  two  and  un-  clear  and  singing,  his  phrasing  prc- 
necessarily  .so.  One  almost  felt  it  cise.  and  his  runs  always  clean  and 
to  be  vengeful  and  instead  of  in-  even.  The  playing  (»f  Nicholas  Wheel- 
creasing  the  emotional  intensity  —  if  er,  double  bass,  making  his  first  ap- 
one  can  speak  of  Reger  in  such  term^^  pearance  with  the  quartet,  was  a 
—  it  became  merely  sloppy.  He  man-  pleasant  surprise,  althoui^h  the  tone 
aged  to  break  several  hairs  of  his  in  .some  of  his  pianissimo  passa 
bow    before  the  end  of  the  compost-  did   not   carry  well  enough 


gc$ 


tion. 

Schubert    displays    extremes 

The    Schubert,    scored    fi»r    piano, 
violin,  viola,  'cello  and   double   bass 


The  performance  sulTered  from, 
again,  inconsistent  tempi:  Mr.  Bern- 
stein was  inclined  to  ru-h  repeated- 
note    passage^   towards    the   end   and 


f  lu     /•       *  II  then   take   the   tempo   from   there  as 

displaved  some  of  the  finest  as  well  ^"^"   *^'*"^         J  ,        r  u    ^r 

c  .X  i     1       ..^  ^r  4U^  his   new    one.  The  mam  downfalls  ol 

as  .some  of  the  worst  playmg  of  the  "'^   "^     .  ,     ,    .r  •..♦    .,  ;•., 

r,  ,  •     •  ,    ,i;.i  the  readimi  were  a  lack  of  intensity 

evening.   Geori^e  Zilzner,   pianist,  did  "*^    n^avm  ., 


an    outstanding    job:    his    tone    was 


Cont'nn'Cd    o>*    I'agc    Four 


Better  Balanced  Chorus  Renden 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms  Works 


Criticism  Of  Musicals 
Discussed  By  Student 

The  Justice  hfrifcs  pcrtivciti  rcspoyisc  to  th'.<  m^d  lust  wccV.<: 
article  coiucriinl  icith  the  vutnrc  of  uuiUcnce  into  the  atamlurds  of 
critical  opiniou. 

The  article  bv  Chuck  Israels  in  The  Justice  of  March  17th 
had  as  its  main  point:  the  need  for  active  student  thinking  in- 
stead of  passive  acceptance.  This  is  an  important  and  disturbing 
question  of  contemporary  education.  Mr.  Israels  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  being  so  concerned  about  it.  However,  I  m  afraid 
that  I  can  not  say  the  same  for  his  method  of  illustrating  the 
point.  This  question  has  far-  ^^^^^s  to  be  the  paragons  of  true 
reaching  implications  and  sug-  artistic  .success  in  the  musical  tliea- 
gests  other  problems  which  are  tre.  They  apparently  have  *intelkH*- 
very  much  related,  such  as  the  anti  tually  .stimulated"  and  ^i^enulnely 
intellectualism    pervading    many   col-    moved"  audiences. 


Schicksalslied,  Opus  54 

J;"'*  '""^     * Cantata  no.   106.  ^God's  time  is  the  best" 

Beethoven !'"*!*  ^  *!*!****'''''*'  ^  '  ' Choral  Fantasia.  Opus  80 

^"^^  'The  Brandeis  Universitv  Chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  presented 
its  ^-.econd  concert  of  the  .season  last  nii;ht  at  SI  osberg  Recital  Hall.  Although  thcM.ien,  especia- 
Jv  the  tenors,  are  still  (outnumbered  and  a  bit  overpowered  by  the  women,  the  chorus  is  a  bet- 

than 


ter  -  balanced  one  than  tha* 
whleli  we  heard  last  fall  If  my 
estimate  is  correct  the  choru.> 
now  luunbers  about  seveniy-live,  as 
opposed  to  at  least  a  hundred  for  the 
first    c(»ncert. 

It  was  no  surprise  that  the  weakest 
perfc»rmance  on  the  program  was  the 
I5ach    cantata.   It   is   much   easier 


even  to  the  point  wlu-re  .sections 
[i)v  the  l)asses  alone  are  no  longer 
unbearable. 

Tlu"  V»:u'h  sufTered  from  an  English 
translation,   the   need    for  an   orches- 
tra,   and    an    insufficient    vocal    tech- 
nique. The   latter   wa^   the   most   e\ 
for    eusable.    since     there     were    only     a 


the    inexperienced    sin^ier    to    £;i.;,.|)  few     places     where    the    vocal    hnes 

the  Uowing  lines  of  the   Brahms  and  were  totaII>    blurred.  The  translation 

HeethoviMi    than    tha  heavily    contra-  and   the   sparseness  of  the   piano  ac- 

puntal    textures    of    Baroque    choral  companiment    caused    a    great 


deal 


%. 


Nancv  Bret  man  and  .Sherry  Gorbach. 
A  fine  performance  was  turned  in 
by  all  the  soloists  and  by  accompan- 
ist Donna  Medoff.  Because  of  the 
absence  of  Barbara  Patterson,  the 
.scheduled  alto  solos  were  sun<^  by 
members  of  the  alto  section  of  the 
cluuus.  who  did  a   line  job  of  sight- 

reading. 

—  Paul    Epstein 

Debaters  8-8 


At  Dislricl 


le^e  campuses,  the  fear  of  tackling 
controversial  problems,  and  the  prop- 
er  education  one  should  receive  in 
this  .scientific  age.  Mr.  Israels  chose 
to  deal  with  the  problem  in  terms  of 
the  Brandeis  students'  reactions  to 
certain  musical  and  theatrical  events. 
This  was  unfortunate  because  he 
proceeded  to  discuss  and  criticize 
the  theatre,  and  raise  other  ques- 
tions without  adequately  e.xplorini^ 
them.  The  result  was  the  failure  to 
make  a  satisfactory  plea  for  the  in- 
tellectually active  student.  I  have  no 


Unfortunately.  'VVest  Side  St<iry" 
is  not  intellectually  slimulatini?  or 
moving.  It  is  interesting  and  worth- 
while primarily  because  of  excellent 
dancing,  a  few  good  .songs,  and  an 
energetic  cast.  In  other  words,  it  is 
successful  because  of  its  entertain- 
ment values  not  its  meager  attempt 
to  be  provocative  and  .soul-searcbing 
by  being  topical.  It  .seems  that  Mr. 
Israels  confu^e*^  facades  for  artistic 
levels  Anything  that  is  labeled  *'.se- 
rious"  or  'avant-garde"  by  somebody 
or  other  is  immediately  more  worthy 


..  .       ^.  .^,  —  -- 

intention  now    of  disputmg  his  main    ^^  ^^^  attention  than  something  that 


c^ 


The  Brandeis  debaters  failed  to 
qualify  lor  the  National  Invitational 
fournament.  as  they  compiled  an 
ei^hl  won  and  eight  lost  record  in 
the  District  Tournament  held  at 
Holy  Cross  in  Worcester,  last  week- 
end. A  placement  of  at  least  fifth 
would  have  assured  them  of  a  oerth 


point.  But  I  must  oppose  him  on  cer 
t<iin  questions  of  contemporary  thea- 
tre 

Mr.  Israels  devoted  a  good  part 
of  his  article  to  a  condemnation  of 
*The  Music  Man.''  a  current  success 
in  New  York.  Not  having  .seen  the 
.show,  as  he  admitted,  he  is  unqual- 
ified to  criticize  it.  A  theatre  work 
can  not  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  a 
long  playing  record  and  some  hear- 
say. In  the  American  theatre  today, 
the  score  of  a  musical  is  only  one 
element  of  the  total  product  and 
can  not  be  used  as  a  criterion  of 
the  show's  merit.  Mr.  Israels  finds 
"The  Music  Man"  unworthy  of  the 
active  college  student.  From  what 
he  has  heard,  it  does  not  have  ''ma- 


is  .just  plain  ordinary  ^musical  com- 
edy,"  "Candide**  was.  a  pretentious 
and  cumbersome  attempt  to  be  sat- 
irical. It  deserved  the  dismal  fate 
it  received.  Good  music  does  not 
make  a  successful  theatre  piece;  and 
the  word  ".satire*'  does  not  mean 
"good  satire.''  "Most  Happy  Fella" 
also  does  not  deserve  to  be  placed 
on  a  high  artistic  level  just  l)ecause 
it  is  operatic.  As  a  theatre  piece  on 
any  level  it  can  not  compare  to  its 
comi>oser's  masterpiece  "Guys  and 
Dolls."  If  Mr.  Israels  want  the  thea- 
tre to  say  something  pertinent  to 
our  society,  how  can  he  respect 
"Most  Happy  Fella"  which  is  a  sen- 
timental musical  corruption  of  Sid- 
nev    Howard's    "They     Knew    What 


The  Brandeis  University  Chorus 


assurta    nim  oi  a  o. i                  a^j^tract  comedy"  with  "applica-  jhev    Wanted."    a    well-written    play 

would  have  assured  them  of  a  berth    ^^^^  ^  ^^'                     *                 o^^onc.*  ,    *        *                      *  ir^^^f  ;«   i;«hf 

forc.nsic■^mon  placed  i.,  the  lop  third    Wli'V  to  our  own  situation.    Because  ,vhose  .s  ory  was  mtell  gent  m  1  ght 

of  the  30  compet.ng  (earns  from  the    it  does  no.  deal  in  one  way  or  an-  of  its  political  and  sooal  comnr.entary 

Xcw  England  and  Now  York  regions,    other  with  some  cruc.a!  problem  of  all    of   wh>ch   has   disappeared   from 

society,  it  is  merely  entertainment,  the  musical  version. 
Well,  let  it  be  known  that  "The  Mu-  Since  these  three  "serious"  mu- 
sic Man"  regardless  of  its  quality  sicals  which  I  have  mentioned  above 
is  in  the  tradition  of  "Oklahoma  !",  offer  little  or  no  intellectual  stimula- 
*'Kiss  Me.  Kate,"  and  "Guys  and  tion  and  only  romantic  entangle- 
Dolls."  This  is  Musical  Comedy,  a  ments  to  move  us,  they  therefore 
As  each  round  had  two  judges,  ^3^^  f^^m  of  modern  theatre  art,  must  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  their 
two    decisions    were    handed    down    appt»r>tpH   and  enioved  bv  people  of  pntertainment  values  and  their  noble 


Harvard    took    first    place    in    the 
tournament,      Dartmouth     s  e  c-o  n  d. 
M.I.T.      third.      Eastern      Nazarene 
lourth.  and  Fordham  fifth. 
Two  Judges 


for  each  debate.  The  Brandeisians 
garnered  a  surprising  five-three  re- 
cord in  the  more  difficult  affirmative 
position  of  "the  right  to  work'' 
Beethoven's  "Choral  Fantasy"  is  a  topic.  Albert  Zabin  *59  averaged  a 
thrilling  tour  de  force  and  a  wonder-  ranking  of  2.2  and  William  Vogel 
ful  way  to  end  a  concert.  Its  joyous  '59  compiled  a  3.0  average.  The 
nature  contains  a  hint  of  the  finale  nrst  string  varsity  debaters  each 
to  the  Ninth  Symphony.  It  was  evi-    averaged  34  of  a   possible  50  points 


accepted  and  enjoyed  by  people  of  entertainment  values  and  their  noble 
all  ranges  of  intellect.  It  is  meant  intentions.  This  places  "The  Music 
to  provide  exciting  evenings  in  the  Man"  on  the  .same  level  for  compari- 
theatre-  I  am  not  saying  that  we  son.  If  its  music,  dancing,  perform- 
should  not  have  the  type  of  musical  ance,  etc.  do  not  combine  to  form 
that  Mr.  Israels  would  like  to  see.  as  satisfying  a  theatre  experience  as 
*'0f  Thee  I  Sing"  and  "Lost  in  the  "West  Side  Stor>\"  then  it  may  just- 
Stars"    are    fine    examples    of    good  ly  be  criticized- 

theatre  and   have   successfully  dealt        Theatre  should  be  judged  on  the 

with    topical    subject    matter.    There  basis  of  its  success  in  achieving  what 

should  definitely  be  more  good  mu-  it  sets  out  to  do.  If  Hi  Charlie  pro- 

Also,    at    Boston    University,    the    sicals   of   this    sort    but    not    at    the  vides  intelligent  entertainment  with- 

novices  won  three  decisions  and  l<>st    expense  of  a  "Guys  and  Dolls."  out  making  commentary  on  the  pres- 

three.     David    Kahn     and     Kenneth       y^^    Israels   says   that  "The   Music  ent    day    situation,   it    must   still    be 

•"    '  "ordinary"    compared     to  respected    as    a    serious    and    worth- 


music     Furthermore,    the    romantic    more  discomfort, 
quality    of   the   "Schicksal>lied"   and    Enthusiasm  Invited 
the  ecstatic  joyousness  of  the  "Cho- 
ral  Fantasia"   are   far  more   readily 
communicable  than  the  reserved  in- 
tensity  of  Bach's  Cantata. 

Remarkable  Precision 

The   articulation  and  dynamics   in  dent    that    the    chorus    enjoyed    the 

the   Brahms   were   a  tribute  to  Mr.  piece  as  much  as  the  audience,  for 

Patterson's   ability   as  a   choral  con-  they  sang  with  a  vigor  that  invited 

ductor    and    teacher.    With    the    ex-  the  enthusiasm  of  all  present. 

was    eTark'a b.e  Thrhon^o'geneity  of    aid    Gerbrands.    bass-    They     were    two-one    record;    Joe.    Sharon    and   .-West  ^^J^^^„  "^^^^^    -^.    ^"^"^  '"''^■ 
each   section   has   greatly   improved,   joined  in  the  Beethoven  by  soprano    Herman  Shapiro,  a  one-two  record.     'Most  Happj    Fella     ^^hlch  he   con 


per  debate. 


IS 


—  John   Haskell 


March  24.  19S8 


THE  JUSTICE 


Page  Five 


Wellesley  Reorganizes  Georgia  Students  Debate 
Academic  Curriculum  Brandeis  on  Segregatio 


Afie-  the  completion  of  a  study  conducted  by  the  Faculty 
Curriculum  Committee,  the  Wellesley  Colle^^e  administration  on 
Friday,  March  7,  announced  a  neu  academic  plan  for  the  co.- 
iege,  effective  September.  1958.  ,      ^  / 

In  the  past,  Welleslev  has  been  run  on  the  basis  of  a  six 
liay  academic  week  over  which  were  spread  four  courses,  each 
meeting  for  three  fifty  minute 


periods.  The  new  plan  involves 
a  four  day  academic  week  over 
whuh  yvill  be  spread  four  courses, 
♦'ach  meetini^  for  two  sixty  minute 
iH^riods  The  time  difference,  there- 
fore, is  insij^nificant  when  compared 
to  the  effect  of  the  redistribution  of 
class  hours.  The  days  to  be  dropped 


ent  thinking."  The  student  body  at 
Wellesley  was  taken  by  surprise  by 
this  developmeni  in^^ofar  as  they 
were  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  so 
radical  a  chan^'e  in  the  academic 
>chedule  was  biding  considered. 

The  Faculty  committee  concluded, 
on    the     basis    of    its    own    findings 


The  BrancU>is  Debate  Society  staged  a  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  unaffiliated  group  f'•'>'".^^^'•^^^^"''f''*^•H.t  ,e"'recltion  in  the  South  should  be  main- 
Monday  afternoon.  The  top.c  was  •^Hesol^ ed^ hat  -g-f^^-^^^^g  ^^^  ,,,,  gpiro  58,  argued 
tained  a.s  government  policy.      The  Bianacis  men,  rLiuc 

the  negative  case.                                                  c^nrpme    Court    decision    was    laken    as    the    issue 
Practical  implementation  of  the  19j4  Supreme    <.  ourt  _ ^ 

rather     than    the    ethical    and  ""  ^  .      y^      ^^  question 


;,„„Th;   p;."™"'  h.:d,;    :m   K.    ...l...  wore  .„pnu.„cnu.d  b.v  rocm 
from    int     pit^^tnt      ^ivk  __.^.:^«„   !-..,..«   *h..  ni^rmanent   un 


Wednesday  and  Saturda\.  Special 
schedules,  hovte\er,  will  be  ;»rranKed 
for  science  and  special  courses  which 
Will  have  laboratory  and  extra  meet- 
ings on  Wednesday  afternoons. 

Spt-aking    to    an   all-colletje   assem- 
!>i>    at   \^hich   the   new   plan   wa<^  an- 


niendations  from  the  permanent  un- 
dert^raduate  Student  Fkiucation  Com- 
mittee, that  the  existing  amount  of 
time  free  from  regular  academic 
appointments  waf^  not  Miflficient  for 
the  students  to  adequately  complete 
their  assiqnment.*,  and  be  able  to  do 


rounc*-.!     man    Whiting    stated    the  any    amount    of    .ndeiH>ndent    ^orV. 

m'   o    the  nen   progrnm.  Sho  said  Thoy  do   not  mtond  to  )nereast.  the 

;r' "Tn  reteaMn/time  from  classes  assigned   work   load   m   each   course 

T.r7,lZ  ailed   imp,,rtance  to  hu.  .o  alio,  more  "ume  for  .ndepend- 

your  own    Mudy,  10  your   "ndepend-  eni  work- 

Vocational  Guide 


;:;i;y•l;^^Telra^d7w^•;VVB.;;e.:  both    and    2.  ahohshin,  all  external   pres- 
native/oJ  Georgia,   presented    what    sures  and  compulsion., 
they     called     the      creative     realist"    ,g     ^^j^^  ArgumenH 
view   of   the   problem   of  desegrega-  ,  ,u.., 

tion.  The   problem,  as   presented,  is        The  negative  te.m  -^T-^'^^tTo 
that  implementation  of  the  decision    implementation     of     the     i^uP't-me 
io  devegrei^ate  the  schools  has  creat-    Court   edict,  under  the  present  *>s- 
ed    xcv    serious    problems    m    the    iem.   >n   actuality   .s  gradual   and   .. 
South,  "in    which    extremists'    views    .he   norm.-.!    method  <'»    '"'P^'"^"  J" 
and  actions,  representing  and  exploit-    tion    Facts    l^'"  ^/'''''^^l  ^l'^^^^' 
mg  the  long  tradition  of  the  South,    tending   to   show   that    U)  when   de- 
has   displaced    the    intluenee   of  the    termination   is   shown   desegregation 
moderates  who  had  been  the  source 
of    -communication    between    Ne^ro 
and  vhite,  and  v^  hite  and  white"  for 
building  a  foundation  of  real  equality 
between  the  races  based  on   mutual 
\inderstandin)[$   and    respect 


Violence    Cited 


vorks.  as  evidenced  by  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Mont^^omery  bus  boycott 
and  desegregation  of  school  facilities 
which  327.00«)  children  attend;  •2) 
segregation  in  abolished  public 
school^^  will  oe  declared  illegal  be- 
cause Thev    viouid   be   supported   by 

not  withstanding  the 


Contiuued    from    Puge    Four 
of  tJi€   members  to  contact   *^^p(^rkers. 

#tc/' 

DansKer  feeK  the  group  lacks  the 
necessary  professional  background 
for  vocational  guidance.  This  doesnt 
mean,  Dansker  added,  that  he  feels 
the  group  should  not  function  inde- 
i>endentl>.  but  that  -contacts  with 
itHturers  -hould  be  made  oflTicially 
through  )ne  university  to  assure 
proper  control  and  orientation  of 
•  peakers  to  the  students  needs." 

Both  the  SVC  and  the  university 
piiicement  department  feel  there  is 
need  to  stimulate  vacational  interest 
.'Among  underclassmen.  Bo\  arnick 
thinks  one  of  the  'bugs''  m  the  com- 
mntee  thiv  year  was  that  the  ma- 
u»nty  of  participants  were  upper- 
4  »;,ssmen  The  committee  would  also 
?:ke  TO  influence  students  to  C4>me  to 
;><  man>  !t^-tures  as  pov.siblc  to  get 
fuM  wnefit  from  the  commitice's 
^«rvice*  he  said. 
Guidance  for   Underclassmen 

The  uni\erv)ty  placement  ofVice 
lufKtions  not  as  an  emplo\  ment  of- 
i.re  but  as  a  guidance  center  if»  help 
neindixidual  *  clarify  in  hi>  ov^n 
ri>i!»d  what  kind  of  a  job  h«'  uants.* 
f>;*nsker  x%«>uld  like  to  imprew  under- 
.  laomen  uith  the  importance  of  fo- 
.u^iin'    on    vocations    earl>     "If   one 

uJts  uniil  he  is  a  senior  and  begins 


to  panic  about  a  job  or  career,  he 
may  not  gel  the  kind  of  job  he  really 
Mants.** 

He    suggested    the    SVC    could    in- 
terest    more    underclassmen    in    its 
program  if  its  topics  of  interest  were 
more    universal     Miss    Natica    Bates 
said  she  also  is  -anxious  to  influence 
ihem  to  widen  their  views."  The  com 
mittee  hopes  to  extend  its  program 
next    year    by    adding    more    under- 
classmen   to   the   committee   and    by 
>ending   out    vtudent    mteresi    sheets 
early    in   the  academit    year    One   of 
;he    dr.'iu backs    tins    >ear    ^^as    the 
fact  that  the  group  didn  t  start  func- 
nonnn    imtil    December. 

Dansker  iikes  ine  vroup'^  idea  of 
alumni  piacemt^nt  service,  but  thinks 
it  is  one  ihai  --tciuires  careful  plan- 
ning and  much  time  However,  he 
mentioned  that  't  is  possible  thai 
such  4.  r.rojec:  rould  Of  underu ay 
vMthin    The    next    >ear. 


the  public:    3 

,K«  Supreme    Court    decision    they    have 

It  is  only   nou   thai   re  i^gion  m  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^   .^   ^^.^^^  ^^  integrate 

south   has    begun   to    shake    off   the  ^^^    ^^^j^    ^^^    moderates   never   ac- 

shackles  of  Fundamentalism  and  has  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^.^^^  -^  ^y^^  s^^th: 

related   itself   to   the    relevant   social  ^,,regation   perpetuates   inequal- 

issiies,   it   was   pointed   out,    showing  ^                              -     -        ^--t.   ^. 


benefactors. 
Response  Gratifying 

Integration  at  Mercer,  they  <:aid, 
is  an  impossibility  lor  the  next  few 
years,  alT hough  40  per  cent  of  the 
student  body  there  indicated  in  a 
recent  poll  that  it  favored  integra- 
tion,  an  unusually  high  percentage, 
it  was  pointed  out. 

Response  of  Mudents  of  schools 
ai  which  they  have  debated  has 
varied  from  -enthusiastic"  to  *'re- 
vpectful/'  depending  on  the  senti- 
ments, community  biickground,  and 
racial  character  of  the  \arious  au- 
diences. Concluding,  they  said  that 
their  '•eceplion  has  been  Ix^yond 
expectations'^  and  they  are  'grate- 
ful/' 


that  the  South  is  only  beginning  to 
feel  the  effects  of  nineteenth  century 
liberalism. 

The   Affirmative 


ity,  discrimination,  and  the  dirth  of 
evenues  of  communication  between 
the  races:  «5)  and  that  chiefly  the 
political  leaders,  not  the  people,  have 
reacted   a  iolently  to  integration. 

Bates  and  Lay  field,  both  honor 
students,  varsity  debaters  and  stu- 
dent lecturers,  are  presently  on  an 
extensive  debate  tour,  visiting  col- 
leges in  the  North  and  West.  They 
said  in  an  interview  that  the  under- 
taie<  have  statutes  taking  is  for  the  purpose  of  foster- 
ing communication-  understanding, 
and  reciprocal  Thinking"  between 
the  people  ot  the  North  and  the 
South.  The  costs  of  the  tour,  for 
uhich  -hey  np,\e  taken  a  leave  of 
absence    from    tne.r    university,    are 


Cited  integration  h\  Little  Rock 
and  the  violence  iin\  ^nonomic  boy- 
colt  at  Koinonia  as  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  extremists  can  take 
charge  of  a  situaiion.  and  they  point 

ed  out    that    six 

allowing  them  to  aljoli^-h  the  public 
school  systems  if  they  should  be 
forced  to  debcgregate  'hem  Such 
actions,  it  was  said.  wjH  destroy 
n     oasis    of    under-tanding    between 


uhich    couid   crjstalize    if    ^>^*»"^ 


the    races 

The    South    is    allowed    to    Mdve    the 

problem    itself,    instead    of    invoking 

extt^rnal   forces  ti>  (  hangc  Ms  uay  of 

life. 


eovt 


red   Dv   guest  fees.   Asked 


why  their  c  iub  >s  independent  of 
their  university.  They  replied  that 
Mercer  I  niversity  ♦the  views  of 
which  they  do  not  necessiihly  repre- 
sent*,  a    private   liberal    arts    sciioo); 
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WANTED  —  COUNSELORS 

Specialty    or    General 

Order    College    Men    or    Graduates 

jewisti    Boys'    Summer    Camp 

Near    Boston 

Ei^ceilent    Summer    Opportunity 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Gregg 


YOU 

Learn 


sirnjylified 


I  Cam  CMflsea  3  5271   or  Write:   Director. 
I     >0    BrooKsidc    Drive.    Cranston.    R.    i- 


SHORTHAND 

(typing  optiono!) 

IN    6   WEEKS 

Stnd  for  Sutnmtr 

Session  Cafatog 

BURDETT  COLLEGE 

leOBeaccnSt  Boston  CO 7-7435 


CAMP  COUNSELLOR  OPENINGS 

WRITE  OR  CALL  IN  PERSON: 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  CAMPS  -  DEFT.  C 

_  for   Faculty,  Students  and   Graduates  — 

vommW.iy^   250    ..otstanclin-    Boys,    Girls,    Br  )th.>r-Sist«    RTid 
CoEd   Sis    N>cated  Throughout  the  New   En.lc-nd.  M.dlc   Atlantic 

States^  and  Ca.ia<la^^   ,^q^-,riP.S   coiKcrning   a.mmer   omploymcnt 

^.«;' Couns.-Hors.  lii>;n.<tors  or  Administrators.  ...uitipc    trn 

FOSniONS  In  ehildrcn's  tamps,  m  all  sroas  of  ^i.iMties,  arc 

,'.\ailal>le. 

The  Association  of  Private  Camps 

:,5   West   42.1   Sirofl.  Room   743  Now    \ork   36,   N.V. 


RENT  A  LATE  MODEL 
TYPEWRITER 

TREE  DELIVERY  and  PICK   UP 

PETER  PAUL 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

•  1   I 

Established  1932 

11   Pine  St.,  Waltham 
REPAIRS  -  SALES  . 


irtaMa.MaMi>rfaiM< 


,1 1 1    ^r  •     «    «■ 


-  TW  3-8920 
RENTALS 


K    f 
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SALDI'S 

139  FELTON  STREET 
WALTHAM 


Where   Rrumhis  Stiuli'tits  Mti't   for  Ph>» 

Phone  for  Pizza  Delivery 

TW  3  9643 


♦» 


ATTENTION    ALL   STUDENTS 

Tour  Europe  for 

Less  than  $10  a  Day! 

^IncUuks  all  meals,  European  transportation  and  sights  tm^ 
Ma\  be  purchased  on  Pay-As-You-Go  Plan. 
Here  s  a  travel  value  made  possible  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  French  Govemment^^^And  not  only  >^i»  you  save 
mohey,  but  you  ^iU  sec  a  side  of  Europe  usually  hidden 
.from  the  tourist. 

•  Y#^'ll  %P*^  •  '•^  ^•v*  ^'♦•»  •  liirop«o#»  '••^'v 

•  Yov'll  visit  Ewropeofi  iw^witfy 

•  You'll  ttilli  with  iMKtiMf  90Yer«met*t  rigiiree 

•  You'll  -tteml  iHe  cvlturol  events  llMt  moke  \^^^  ♦•'««»^» 

•  You'll  enjoy  tlio  Riviera 

•  You'll  visit  tHo  ifussels  WoHd  fair  > 

All  of  this  is  yours  over  a  period  of  52  full  A'>^^^n/l^';;f '* 
for  only  $495.  Under  auspices  of  the  famous  Exchange  et 
Voyage,  a  cultural,  non-profit  goNcrnmcnt  sponsored  organi- 
zation. 

For  more  information  please  contact  our  L  S.  representa- 
ti\c  as  space  is  at  a  premium.         ^  ^ 

TRAVEL  &  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

10  W.  47th  SI.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Circle  5-0594 


Pogg/o/i 


The  Departmtnt  of  European 
Uingua^^es  and  Literature  and  the 
French  Club  v.\\\  present  a  lecture 
by  Professor  Rtmato  Poj::fiioli, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Literature  at  Harv- 
rxrd,  entitled  The  Autumn  of 
Ideas:  A  Study  of  the  Notion  of 
Decadence/'  It  will  be  held  in  the 
Club  Lounge  of  the  Student  Union 
ax  8  pm.  on  Friday,  March  28, 


w-cost  way 
to  travel . . . 


SHERATON  HOTELS 

STUDENT-FACULTY 

PLAN 

Speciof  Low  Rotes  for  Studertff, 
Focutty,  ond  oli  other  college  person- 
nel during  weekends,  college  vocotion?, 
ond  summer.  Even  lower  rotes  whea 
two  o»  rno''e  people  occupy  the  scmo 
room. 

Your  choice  of  47  Sherofon  Hotels  in 
35  cities  coost-to-coost  in  the  U.  S.  A« 
of\6  Conoda, 

SherotofiU  Speciol  Colieoe  Rela* 
lions  Deporlmont  whose  responstbil« 
ity  is  to  sec  thot  college  guests  receive 
ir>dividuol  ottention,  odvice  on  what's 
going  on  in  town,  ond  help  with  their 
weekend  ofKi  vocation  plons. 

Group  Rotes  —  special  rotes  may  be 
orronged  fof  athletic  teams,  clubs,  ond 
other  orgonizotions. 

To   apply   for   your   I.D.    cofd    or 

fpoke  quick  reservations  contact: 

College  Relations  Department, 

Sheraton-McAlpin  Hotel,  New  Yorfc.  N.  Y. 

Telephone  PEnnsylvania  6-5700 

you  con  else  make  reservations  at  thei 

Sheraton-Plaza,  Boston,  Mass. 

lei:  HUbbard  ?>2004  (Nights.  Sundays, 

and  HoliCiaxf,  call  Commonwealth  8-5464) 


^rr«^A   ^iv 


THE  JUSTICE 


March  24.  19SI 


McCoUom  Definitive  Book 
Full  Account  of  Tragedy 

y^iUwn-   McCoUovi,  TRACKf^y.  'Mac     structure    and    tho    lan^iai^c    of    tin- 
_.,,         ^^       ^    .  .      ecAn  tragic     playwright.       It     is     in     these 

piiUa.    Company)     $5.00  chapters  that  the  book  attains  value 

In  a  composite  and  revealing  style,  ^s  a  definite  work.  The  clarity  and 
William  McOolIom  has  made  a  the  completenesci  of  e\pre>i!iion  makes 
Oretical  study  and  complete  account  (he  vaporous  quality  of  all  the  pre 
of  the  ait  of  trauie  writui^  in  his  vious  examinations  of  trai;tM.ly  mtM  ne 
book,  IRACKDY.  The  well  orRan  jnto  one  academic  and  aesthetic 
ired  chapter  by  ehapter  exploration  analysis. 
in<«   Iho  art   «ive,s  the   reader  a   far  p^^^.^,^ 

tual  as  well   as   philosophical  insmiit 

in-to     this     somewhat     lost     form    of        in  the  lat(x»r  portions  of  the  book, 
dranudie    writin^i.      Professor    McCol     there   are    three   chapters   which    act 
lorn  has  provided  his  readers  wKh  a    ^s,  a   historical   rec(udini;  of  the  uses 
first    chapter   which   acts  as  prolotruc    .j,^ti     extensions     of    the     tragic     art. 
and    constitutes    a    capsule    definition    xhe    chapters    on    Greek    and    Eliza 
and  .study  of  the  be^innint*s  of  irapi     beihan    tragedy    emphasize    the    pro 
edy    in    the    ancient    civilizations,    up    ^re.s.sion    of    the    seenun^    disiiitci^ra- 
to    the    pres4»pt    variety    of    'tragic  "    tion  of  tragedy  as  a  classic  dramatic 
playwrights       In     this    chapter,    the    form.     McCollom  show->  the  culmina 
author   sets   mood    for   the    world   of    tion  of  this  bastardization  process  in 
irauedy    he  intends  to  explore  in  the    his    notes     on     the     theatre     of     the 

GR-VNI)    SII'XLE    in    France    and    in 
the     Ib.senism     of    Norway's     theatre 


Wiener . .  • 


remainuit;    chapters    of    the    book 

Sociological   View 

After    the    initial    launcblnS    f»f    bi> 
subject.    McCollom    proceeds    to    dis- 
sect  the   intemal   parLs  of  the  tra^jic 
form   iii*m  a   sociological  philosophic 
al    point    of    view.      The    authoir    pro 
C<H»d>     to     describe     *Hra^edy     as     a 


whieh  was  the  adjunct  of  the  F'rench 
well-made    play. 

In    the   last    chapter   of    tlic    bcmk. 
McCollom    neither    expresses    otitim 
ism  or  pessimLsm  for  the  perprctua- 
tion   fw   this   virtually   lost   art.     He 


moral   action'  and  how  with   the  ad  has    shown    that    the    decline    of    tra- 

vent    of    the    Judeo-Christian    wiuid.  «e<ly    has    not    eliminated    all    possi- 

Ihe  nuM-al  action  of  tragedy  m(MV  or  bility     for     its     flot^rishiuR     in     the 

less    has    engulfed    it    and    left    it    as  proper    climate    which    the    present 

c  1.   •     u^r^  iii^i    theatre  i>os.sessi\s.  The  author  makes 

a  chan.cHl  art   form.     It  is  here  that    ^  ^^.^^^  »^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^   ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^^^. 

I    find    the    weakness    in    thks    essen-  ^^^^    tragedy    is    pix^sent    as    lonp    as 

laally    competent    inquiry.      Mr.    Mc-  ^^^j^    exisLs    in    imminence    with    his 

ColUnn    fails    to    nvike    any    kind    of  environment       But    he    further    adds 

valu,.  judgment   as  to  this  impoitant  that    tragedy    is    art.    not    life,    and 

u    I     i.^    since    the    present    emphasts    in    the 

The    manner    in    which    ]ie    -^^  ^^     '  "^    »;  *      ,  r       *  i,. 

iiu     iiicMiin.1  theatre    is    to    recreate    life,    tragedy 

cannot  and  does  not  exist  He 
asserts,  however,  thai  the  intellec 
tual  and  social  a^tmosphere  for  Ira 
g<Hiy  d<H»s  remain  and  that  with  the 
resl«»ration  of  the  celebration  of  the 
glor>'  of  man  within  his  natural  en- 
vironment, rather  than  that  of  the 
oppression  of  man  by  his  creati'd 
c<»smos.    tragedy    will   again    flourish. 

—  Jay   Jasper 


Change       The    manner 
skinvN    the    surface    of    this    quintcs- 
sentMl   oasis  of  the   tragic   acti<»n   Is 
wholly  out   of  tone  with  the  meticu 
lou^   manner   of    presentation    in    the 
remanuler   of   the   book 

Tragic   Hero 

The   most   satisfying  and   enii^bten 
ing   pan    of    the  work   is   the    exposi 
tion     ol     iragedv     in     term>     of     the 
Study     of     tiai^ic     hero,     Ihenu-     ai\d 


Contitiued  from   Page  Four 

N.  Y.  1954'  is  a  layman's  version  of 
the  earlier  Cybernetics,  n948>.  Other 
published  work<  mclude:  The  Fou- 
rier Integral  and  Certain  of  Its  Ap- 
plications <1933'.  Extrapolation  and 
Interpolation  and  Smoothing  of  Sta- 
tionary Time  Series  with  Engineering 
Applications  (1949  .  and  the  autobio- 
graphical. Ex-Prodigy:  My  Childhood 
and    Youth    •1953». 

The  widespread  application  of  Cy- 
bernetics to  industrial  machinery  has 
initiated  automation.  Unemployment 
is  the  obvious  social  consequence: 
the  more  abstruse  consequence  which 
Wiener  discussed  is  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  machines  which  are  slaves. 
He  noted  the  dangerous  intrinsic 
contradiction  in  the  whole  concept 
of  slavery:  we  expect  lK»th  ediciency 
and  subservience,  the  intelligence 
that  is  necessary  for  maximal  efTi- 
ciency  often  produces  a  lack  of 
subservience.  Machines  which  are 
able  to  •  reprogram"  themselves,  i.e 
to  learn  from  their  experience,  be- 
come better,  more  eflicient  machines, 
and  then  begi.n  to  do  things  with 
their  acquired  intelligence  which  the 
human  scientist  did  not  predict.  An 
example  of  such  a  machine  is  the 
chess-player   now    being    perfected. 

When  questioned  about  the  "social 
responsibility  of  the  scientist '*  in 
volved  in  the  invention  of  such  ma- 
chines. Wiener  explained  that  in- 
action in  the  face  of  a  r>otentially 
dangerous  and  inevitable  situation  is 
a  type  of  action;  it  was  better  for 
him  to  carry  through  the  invention 
than   to  wait    for  someone  else. 

In  line  with  hi>  vieu  that  "mathe- 
matics is  an  art  in  the  refractory  in- 
dex of  hard  logic."  Wiener  claimed 
that    the    apprentice-method    of   ckIu- 

cation  was  by  far  the  best  —  especial- 
ly at  the  graduate  and  upper-under- 
graduate levels  In  this  way.  a  stu- 
dent can  learn  methods  and  tech 
niques  and  applications,  and  observe 
a     first     rate     imaginative     mind     at 


work 


Women  Fencers  Host 
Invitation  Tournment 

On  Sundav.  March  16,  the  Brandels  Women's  Fencing  Team 
held  its  annual  Invitational  Tournament.  Open  to  all  women 
fencers  in  the  New  England  area  who  have  been  fencing  for 
two  vcars  or  less,  this  is  the  only  competition  of  its  kind  on  the 
Eastcoast.  This  year  Brandeis  played  host  to  more  than  50  girls 
representing  11  schools  and  clubs  in  the  area.  The  tournament, 
originated    by    Brandeis    coach, 

Mrs  Lisel  Oppenheim.  is  organ-  The  schools  and  clubs  represented 
ized  on  the  basis  of  individual  were:  Dana  Hall.  Smith  College.  War. 
merit  rather  than  team  merit  1  he  wick  Memorial  High  School.  Bo.ston 
fencers  arc  categorized  according  to  YWCA.  Manchester  Foils  Club.  Bos- 
amount '  of  experience:  Clas.  A-14  ton  University.  Sargent  College.  Dana 
months  to  two  years;  Class  B-10  to  Hall  Junior  Prep..  Rhode  Island  Col 
14  months:  and  Class  C-6  to  9  lege  of  Education,  and  Brandeis. 
months.  Awards  are  given  to  those  ^.j^^  annual  Oppenheim  award. 
girU  finishing  within  the  first  three  ,,3^^^  for  the  Brandeis  mentor, 
places  of  each   class.  which    goes    to   the   fencer   best    per- 

sonifying    the    principles   and    sports- 

Brandeis  Fencers 
2nd  at  Tournament 

With  the  regular  season  at  its  end. 
the  Brandeis  fencing  co-captains 
rolled  up  further  honors  at  the  North 
Atlantic  Intercollegiate  Fencing  Con- 
ference Tournament.  Al  Donovan  and 
Morty  Rabkin  managed  to  take  home 
second  place  merits  while  represent- 
ing the  Blue  sabre  team  On  an  indi 
vidual  basis,  Donovan  tied  for  first 
place  during  the  tournament  but  was 
awarded  second  after  losing  in  a 
fence  off  with  the  other  winning  con- 
testant. Morty  Rabkin  placed  fifth 
at  sabre  in  the  tournament.  During 
the  regular  season.  Rabkin  won  15 
b<»uts  and  lost  only  3  and  Donovan 
compiled  13  victories  in  his  18  bouts 
as  the  Blue  Bladesmen  took  5  match- 
es and  dropped  only  two.  Morty  wa.> 
the  leading  Brandeis  dueler  in  the 
New  England  Invitational  tourna- 
ment. 

Returning   to    fence   next    year   for 
Coach    Martinian    will    be   co-captain^ 

Marty   Fiala   and   Joel   Schatz,  Roger 

Wilkin.  Sasha  Weilman.  Mike  Jacob>, 


manship  of  fencing,  went  this  year 
to  Mrs.  Martha  Heen.  of  the  YWCA. 
Mrs.  Heen  finished  second  in  the 
meet . 


Six  girls  of  the  Brandeis  squad 
participated  in  the  tournament,  two 
of  whom  —  Roberta  Sigel  '61  and 
Bathsheba  Finkelstein  —  placed 
in  the  finals.  Other  members  partici- 
pating in  the  tournament  were  Dar- 
lena  Bugbee  (*6()>— captain.  Connie 
Simo  <;61>.  Judy  Younglin  '6t^,  and 
Carta  Festa  (*59>. 

Previous  to  this,  the  team  ha> 
placed  third  in  the  New  England 
Team  Championship  Tournament  and 
beaten  Dana  Hall  in  the  Judges'  only 
match  to  date.  Before  the  season 
comes  to  a  close,  the  team  will  fence 
Radcliffe  at  Brandeis.  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. March  25,  and  Warwick  and 
Sargent    sometime    in    April. 


—  Roberta    Apfel     and    Steve    Goldman. 


Honor  Finderson 

Kudy  Finderson  gathered  an- 
other honor  last  week  when  he 
was  named  to  the  Associated 
Press  Little  All-America  2nd 
Team.  Placed  on  the  same  squad 
were  Dick  Kross  of  A.l.C.  and 
Tonv  Nicodemo  of  St.  Michaers. 
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WHO  WILL  FREE  OUR  COUNTRV 
FROM  THE  TcRRIBLE    j- 


DRAGON 
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VOLUNTEER  f=OR   \ 
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OAOZOOfCS,  M^IORO-A  C^USH- PROOF  BOX,  TOO/ 


Vtf^ttttf^rrlfiv'fi;  kmie  Confiscated  Stiident    StriKe 

lebierUclJ     b      l^&Ut;:.    \^%^11LL;^^^CM.VX.X^  ThTsTrentCouncil  in  reaction  to  the  Ad 


Acting  3n  arders  of  Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar.  President  of  the  University,  yesterday  s  edition 
of  The  Justice  W3.s;  spectacularly  confiscated.  The  office  of  the  newspaper  was  broken  into  by 
the  Security  ofticers;  editions  were  taken  from  the  hands  of  those  ^^^.^/^  ^^^^^"f.  ^^J^f/^^ 
their  evening  cups  of  coftee;  even  the  Student  Council  meeting  was  disturbed  so  that  tne  campus 
police  could  retrieve  all  copies  of  the  issue.  All  the  confiscated  copies  were  burned^  Sachar  also 
announced  the  appointment  of  several  new  officials  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  what  he  called 
-a  manifestation  of  adolescent  irresponsibility  and  ingratitude  for  the  freedom  previously  al- 
lowed." 

The  article  objected  to  by  the 
University  was  a  news  story  re- 
vealing the  existence  of  an  un- 
derground faculty  organization  called 
*  Freedom   Fighters" 

As  soon  as  new:»  of  this  objection 
al  edition  reached  the  vacationing 
Or.  Sachar,  he  ordered  Security  of- 
ficers to  seize  'evecy  last  copy."  Un- 
able  to  account  lor  about  100  of 
♦he  2000  editions  printed.  Security 
traced  some  dovvn  to  off-campus 
apartments.  In  an  unexpected  devel- 
opment, the  raid,  on   the  off-campus 

apartments    led    to    i    parallel   series 
o(  Kule  22  chartje.^ 

Today's     copy,     an     ettra     edition, 

h<«s    been    disltibutjd    only    through 

clandestine  arran^^'tn^*'^^^  on  the  pait 

jf    the    editors    who.    it    is    expected, 

vi/ill  be  expelled  >')div   i>n  the  recom- 
mendation   of    a    fjcully    committee. 

v»/hieh  was  haslilv   rulted  at  2:00  a.m. 

last    night. 

In   addition:*!    >u*p-   '•)   prevent   anv 

I'uilhor   articles   ol    <hjs    nature   from 

iKMng      printed,     tho     President      an 

nounced  the   jppointnuMit   of  Profe.s 

.sors     Marcuse.     MjsIovv.     Howe     and 

f,erner    to    serve   t>ci     »    Faculty   Com- 
mit tec  on  Censoi>.lup    The  plan   also 

calb   for  Lt.    Sam   Security   of   Build 

in£;s    and   Grounds.    >jrving   as   Dean 

iH  I'niversity  Oi^eipline.  to  have  pow- 

^1    to    summarily    treul    all    cases    of 
insubordination    ind    educational   pe- 
tition    and     li>     remove     all    disloyal 

elements    from    positions   of    respon- 

.^ibility   in  studeni     >r:^anizations  and 

m    the   faculty 
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The  Student  Council,  in  reaction  to  the  Administration's  sup 
pression  and  censorship  of  The  Justice,  responded  last  night  by 
calling  a  student  strike  meeting. 

Some  seventy  percent  of  the  students  congregated  around  Li- 
brary  Hill  as  Student  Council  President,  Sanford  Freedman  stood 
in  front  of  the  statue  of  Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis  and  quieted  the 
spontaneous  cheering  in  behalf  of  the  Justice. 

Eddie  Friedman  tendered  to  Sandy  Freedman  a  petition  sign- 
ed by  89%  of  the  student  body 
stating  that  no  students  would 
attend  any  class,  lecture,  convo- 
cation or  any  type  of  university  spon- 
sored function.  The  move  was  hailed 
by  the  cheers  and  applause  of  the 
student  body. 

A  formal  solution  to  enact  this 
petition  was  made  by  Treasurer  Al 
Zabin.  The  student  strike  was  ap- 
proved by  unanimous  vote.  The 
strike  call  demanded  renewed  free- 
dom for  The  Justice  ,  withdrawal  of 
the  Administration  plan  to  transfer 
the  student  newspaper  charter  to  the 
Social  Committee  and  a  reiteration 
of  the  Brandeis  Catalogue  ideals. 

At  the  meeting,  Martin  Peretz 
spoke  in  defense  of  The  Justice  posi- 
tion. He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Freedom  ot  Speech,  hence 
Freedom  of  the  Press  was  a  basic 
right  guaranteed  by  any  democracy. 
ConUiined  On  Page  Two 
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Facuify  Advisor 

At    its    edili>riul    board    meelmi; 
on    March    28.    tho    nomination    of 
Mr    I     Milton   Satk^  as  faculty   ud 
visor     to     Tht»     Justuu*     wa>     con 
firmed.    Mr.  Sack>  is  an  Instructor 
o(   Politics. 

Rouer      Skulnick      was      reelected 
a.>   editor  in-chu-r    for   a    term    run 
nini:  until  April   I.   H)")^. 


1 


Faculty  Members  Honored; 
Continue  Writing,  Research 

THK  JVSTICt:   .ofes   rnth    prui.   au<J  pleasure   the    extra  curr'^cular  acUvtUe.  of  Bra.^lels  /ar.Uy  members 

V»     r               f  o^i>;^'  qnd  PhilosoDhv  will  be  awarded  the  first  an- 

Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse,  Professor  ^^  ^^^f'/ ^^^^^  in   New   York's  Waldorf 

.ual   George   Plekhanov  Prize   ^^^   Sophisticated   Dia^^^^^^  .^   chairman. 

Astoria  Hotel.     He  will  be  granted  the  award  byErch   Fromi^.  Ma                      j^^,^,,Hst  West- 

Dr.  Max  Lerner.  Professor  of  Amencan  ^^l"}^^^^^^^^^^^                           second  in  h.s  series  of  vol- 
brook  Pegler  for  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.     Le^neijs^  pixpa^wi^  tuc    c ^ 

The  VVorlci  as  a  Civil- 


umes  on 
ization.  " 
known   a> 
tion. 

Mr.  Irvin;;  Hovv« 
fcs.sor  of  KimliNli. 
niaua /.nu-     ".Man    of 


This    voknno    will    be 
Kiissia   A?>  a   Civili/.a- 


.\sM)ciatc     Pro 
,^    to     be    TIMF. 
the    Year."    The 


The  publisher  emphasized  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  award  !)y  pointing  out 
that  the  only  other  person  consid 
ered  was  James  (Jould  Cozzens. 
whom  he  termed  Noveh>t  ot  the 
Kepublic  " 
Gordon  Reveals  Influences 


award  i^  normally   -ranted  for  active  Dr.     Cyrus     Gordon.     Professor    of 

participation    in    the    event>    of    hr>-  .Near  Eastern  Studies,  ha>  announced 

tory.      In      ann(»uncini;      this      award,  that    his   studies   in   Semitic  antiquity 

however.   Henry    Luce   indicated   that  reveal    a    Hittite    non  sectarian    insti- 

it   was  beinj:  made  in   recognition  of  tution  that  profoundly  influenced  the 

Howe*s    defense    of    the    values    lonu  developments  in  western  educational 

supported    by    the    Luce    publication,  theory.     Critic,     of    (Jordon's    theory 

AI)ranis  Announces  Plans 
For  Depressed  Expressway 

Lamti*ss^  Freedman  Protest 


BANNED  EDITION  BURNS  in  bonfire  set  by  Security  officers  as 
students  loyal  to  Administration  cheer. 


Universi 


Revises 


'58  Fall    Calendar 

As  a  result  of  several  recent  developments  the  University 
has  been  forced  lo  revise  the  proposed  academic  calendar  for  the 
1958-59  fall  semester.    The  following  last  minute  changes  have 

just  been  approved.  ^         ^       ,     .u 

1)  In  order  to  provide  a  relaxed  phihsline  atmosphere  for  the 
incoming  freshmen,  Orientation  Week  shall  be  purged  of  any  dis- 
Iracting  sectarian  religious  ex-  ;  .     . 

iv^\r:l.«^.c       Tha  TTnivATsitv   has    P  m.  October  14.  Ttie  University  has 
fteriences.      The   University    nas    P  chartered  planes  and  busses 

therefore  completed  plans  with    ^^^Jj    ^  ^^.^^  accompanied 

rochanan  ben  Zakkai.   Chief  Rabbi  «'»;'«      P                  ^^„  ^^  3^.^^,. 

Of  Israel   to  postpone  Rosh  Hashon-  '^^  J^'                              ^„  ^^^^^^^ 

aft  unui  late  m  November   at  which  ^                unforeseen  circumstances, 

titne   President   Sachar   y,M    extend  l^^^^^J j,^^^^  ^j,,  ^e  made  up  at 

belated  New  Year  s  greetings  to  the  '^'^^'' 


Student  body   at  a   special   convoca- 
tion. 

2'  The  Massachusetts  Department 
Of  Health  is  scheduling  a  widespread 
A>ian  Flu  epidemic  October  15-30. 
Students  may  leav?  campus  after  3 


the  discretion  of  the  individual   pro- 
fessors, health  permitting. 

3    Due  to  the  tight  academic  sched- 
ule Thanksgiving  Recess  will  be  con- 
siderably shorter  next  fall.  The  vaca- 
Contirued  On  Page  Tw(* 


Sumner  Moses,  Tunnel  Abrams.  Di- 
rector of  Bilges  and  Gullies  and 
Dean  of  Traffic,  announced  last 
week  that  his  department  will  con- 
struct a  2,000  feet  depressed  ex- 
pressway  to  serve  as  a  connecting 
link  from  the  university's  highly  de- 
veloped, but  outmoded,  parkway  sys- 
tem to  the  projected  new  men's 
dormitories. 

The  60  feet  wide  roadway  will  be- 
gin near  Hamilton  C  and  will  partly 
parallel  congested  Pan  •  Sectarian 
Boulevard.  The  Chapels  will  have  to 
make  way  for  the  much  needed  facil- 
ity, and  Abrams  announced  that  con- 
demnation proceedings  will  begin  im- 
mediately for  the  $3,000,000  Feder- 
ally  subsidized  project.  The  duper 
highway,  which  is  toll-free  will  feed 
into  ramps  connecting  with  the  park- 
ing roofs  in  the  dorm  area. 

Ira  Landess,  interfaith  spokesman, 
when  reached  for  comment,  was  vis- 
ibly shocked.  He  exclaimed:  *This  is 
the  end  of  pan-sectarianism!"  When, 
in  a  message  to  Abrams,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  chapels  be  spared  by 
tunneling  under  them.  Abrams  re- 
plied that  he  could  not  listen  to  ivy 
towered  dreamers.  Idealists,  and  vis- 
ionaries, that  the  problem  of  acces- 
sibility   and   the   removal    of  conges- 


»     i 


tion  and  traffic  hazards  must  have 
priority.  "This  isn't  the  horse  and 
buggy  age,'*  he  concluded. 

At  a  hastily  convened  truce  meet- 
ing, last  night,  Emanuel  M.  Gilbert, 
Director  of  Public  Affairs,  dismissed 
the  imminent  destruction  of  the 
chapels  as  irrelevant  to  the  issues 
raised  on  the  grounds  that  "his  office 
has  just  about  squeezed  all  the  pub- 
licity from  it  possible."  Richard 
Kauflfman,  Dean  of  Students  agreed 
with  Gilbert,  but  felt  that  the  ex- 
pressway  should  be  only  48  feet  wide 
as  a  compromise  **to  preserve  the 
campus  greenery  and  to  protect  the 
harried  pedestrian." 

Mumford  Freedman,  president  of 
the  Student  Union,  voiced  opposi- 
tion to  the  expressway  altogether: 
"The  biggest  mistake  our  university 
has  ever  made  is  to  cater  to  the 
automobile,"  he  said.  *'We  can  never 
provide  facilities  which  will  be  per- 
manently adequate  for  the  automo- 
biles of  the  revolting  middle  class 
students.*' 

It  appears  that  Kauffman's  com- 
promise plan  will  be  adopted,  as 
President  Abram  L.  Sacher,  when 
reached  between  Miami  and  Palm 
Beach,  voiced  preference  for  a  48 
feet  wide  right  of  way. 


have  pointed  out  that  it  is  al  best 
questionable  to  draw  linear  connec- 
tions between  the  east  and  the  west 
and  then  extend  the  concepts  t.i 
modern    times. 

Dr.  Leo  Bron>tiMn.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor ot  Fine  ArtN.  uill  deliver  a 
public  lecture  m  the  near  future 
on  -The  Shrek  a>  the  Fitih  Trauma 
of    Western    History.'* 

Or.  Abraham  Maslow.  Professor 
of  Psychology,  will  serve  as  editor 
of  the  new  Creative  Ix)ve  Library. 
The  first  volume  to  be  released  un- 
der his  editorship  will  be  an  anthol- 
ogy of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Dr.  Frank  Manuel,  Professor  of 
History,  and  Dr.  Paul  Radin,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology,  have  recent- 
ly  published  a  study  relating  the 
African  trickster  figure  and  Lucre- 
tian  religion  to  the  current  depres- 
sion (Recession.  Rolling  Readjust- 
ment'. 

Dr.  Arnold  Hauser,  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  Mr.  Philip  Rahv,  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Literature, 
will  deliver  papers  next  week  at 
the  Conference  for  Formalist  Aes- 
thetics. 
Curwitsch   Resigns  Editorship 

Dr.  Aaron  Gurwitsch,  Associate 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  has  re- 
signed his  editorship  of  a  leading 
phenomenological  journal  to  accept 
the  chairmanship  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action. 

Company  Manners,  a  volume  by 
Dr.  Louis  Gronenberger,  Professor 
of  Theatre  Arts,  is  now  part  of  a 
double  offer  of  the  Book  of  the 
Month  Club  along  with  Amy  Van- 
derbilt's  Etiquette. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Fuchs,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Politics,  is  now  under- 
taking a  study  of  "The  Political 
Behavior  of  Hawaiian  Jews." 

Dr.  Joseph  Israel  Cheskis.  Profes- 
sor of  Romance  Languages  and  Lit- 
erature, has  recently  published  The 
Influence  Of  Yiddish  on  the  Poetry 
of  T.  S.  Eliot  "Jewish  PubUcation  So- 
ciety^. 

Dr.    John    P.    Roche.   Professor    of 
Politics,     and      Dr.     Leonard     Levy. 
Continued  On  Page  Tuyo 
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rWi'mii/TBi;;;^!         rr^ii^Marcu.  Fkld  to  Become 


Bicycles:  I 

'Dear  Marly, 

Castle  Hill  is  too  stctp  :  Wlun  will 
t!u'  ni"«   bicycle  routes  be  laid  out?"' 
—  Spifolnine  Pearlman 


It  is  perhaps  iin necessary  lor  ono  to  conuaent  on  the  iv.o- 
nientous  importance  of  the  action  of  The  University  yesterday 
in   confiscatin-i    the   regular   edition   of  The   Jiistico.     Only    173 
years  after  Peter  Zenger  wrote,  "My  Press  must  be  free."  and 
in  the  land  of  Jackson  and  Truman,  but  also.  alas,  of  Attorney 
General  Hoffman  and  Judge  Black,  this  violation  of  the  consiitu- 
iional  right  of  tree  press,  in  a  veritable  era  of  the  violation  of 
the  guarantees  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  at  home  by  Dulles  and 
abroad  through  the  machinations  of  the  Kremlin,  is  such  as  to 
dcmaml  anguished  comment  that  can  only  fail  to  be  adequate. 
It  is  useful  at  this  time  to  indicate  to  all  once  again  some 
of  the  fundamental  policies  of  The  Justice.     We  have  crusaded 
vigorously  in  behalf  of  these  policies  since  the  commencement 
of  the  educational  experiment  at  this  institution,  scorning  (as  did 
Socrates,   Spinoza,   and   Saccho   and    Vinzenti)   repeated   threats 
of  personal  disciplinary  action  and  collective  retribution  in  our 
defense    at  once  pa.ssionate  and  humble,  of  our  existential  com- 
mitment to  a  Dialogue  on  the  great  issues  which  we  as  students 
must  solve  today.     The  bleeding  heart,  pseudo-hberal.  sell-pro- 
claimed  Left  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  Committee 
on  Cen.sorship.  and  the  blatantly  short-sighted  reactionaries  of 
some  of  the  Administration  (but  not  all.  we  must  add  in  all  fair- 
ness) who  make  a  fetish  out  of  the"edifice  complex"  and  yield 
to  societal  pressures  for  invidious,  conspicuous,  expansion,  have 
joined  in  fear  to  suppress  our  voice  of  dis.sent  iust  as  the  incom- 
petent were  beginning  to  be  forced  to  uork   for  the  beneht   of 
The  University  by  our  criticisms.  ' 

In  our  mission,  one  might  almost  say  our  crusade,  to  foster 
movement  towards  the  catalogs  image  of  a  small,  dedicated, 
quality,  liberal  arts.  University,  we  are  not  and  will  not  be 
ashamed  on  our  neo-Mencklenite  slogan,  -Not  a  Provincial  Chron- 
icle of  Events  but  a  Journal  of  Provincial  Ideas,  —and  not  only 
in  Mr  Tate's  sense  of  provincial  as  signifying  the  regarding  of 
each  experience  as  if  it  had  never  before  been  faced  by  anyone 
else,  but  also  in  the  realization  that  the  uniqueness  of  the  fresh- 
ness  and  clarity  of  the  undergraduate  vision  is  truly,  in  the 
words  worthy  of  Justice  Brandeis  but  actually  quoted  fronri 
Scripture,  "a'search  for  Truth  even  unto  its  innermost  Parts. 

We  must  necessarily  insist  on  our  right  to  sit  in  critical 
judgment  on  all  acts  of  all  men  ami  our  duty,  as  journalists,  to 
brint  all  news  however  confidential  or  embarrasing  it  might 
be  to  any  person.  We  must  also  indicate,  however,  that  we  must 
never  be  denied  our  right  not  to  refuse  to  abstain  from  the  op- 
portunity of  refraining  from  failing  to  print  news  of  campus 
events  especially  of  the  social  as  distinguished  from  the  societal, 
which'  in  a  school  of  our  small  size  and  high  quality,  must  give 
UP  the  dignity  of  the  printed  page  to  allow  adequate  room  for 
the  expression  of  opinions,  judgments,  and  clarion-calls.  As 
that  ideological  maverick  Professor  Lerner,  for  once,  not  writ- 
ing in  the  liberal  press,  has  said  'The  fact  of  publication  <^  an 
undergraduate  newspaper  is  but  the  institutionalization  of  chutz- 
bah  •'  We  will  regard  that  neither  as  a  limitation  to  be  surpas.sed 
nor  as  a  failing  to  be  overcome,  however,  but  will  make  n  our 
vigorous  policy— in  editorials,   feature  coverage,   and    news   re- 

^""""^U^'is  to  be  seen  that  if  the  faculty  Indicates  courage  equal 
,0  ours  we  may  yet  save  The  University,  raise  faculty  salaries, 
stop  the  building  and  public  affairs  programs^  with  the  money 
saved  lower  tuition,  rai.se  the  quality  and  number  of  faculty  (es- 
ueciallv  in  the  traditional  liberal  arts  subjects  of  history  and 
philosophy),  decrease  the  enrollment  and  average  class  size,  and 
to  further  concretize  the  catalog's  image  of  "an  environment  such 
that  the  pursuit  of  learning  may  issue  in  wi.sdom."  secure  the 
election  of  seven   student  representatives   as   members  of   the 

Board  of  Trustees.  .„      • 

Assuredly  we  are  not  perfect  and  yet  we  will  raise  our  voice 
in  the  simple  morality  of  futile  protest  for  the  Democratization 
of  America  and  the  establishment  at  The  University  of  what  may 
well  be  called  indeed,  a  special  character. 


iiicyclvs:  II 

*Oear  .Mnrly, 

Kidgewood     area      i>     loo     buinp>  • 
When  will  the  nrw  bicycle  routes  be 

laid  out?" 

—  Speac    Friedman 


liicycles:   III 

'•Dear  Marly, 

Ceiiiral  bik«»  parkin::  lots  are 
worse  then  useless.  When  v\ill  the 
in  w  •bicycle   route  be  laid  iUif^** 

—  "Red"    Hawley 

liicycles:    11 

•Dear    .Marty, 

Curbs  are  too  hi^h.  There  are  no 
i-nt ranee- ways  for  bikes  to  ^'el  onto 
sidewalks.  When  uill  the  new  bicy- 
cle   routes    be    laid    out?" 

—  Paul    Feigenbaum 

liicycles:    V 

"Dear   Marty, 

The  new  Science  Center  blocks 
the  only  bike  route  to  the  Castle. 
When  will  the  new    bicycle  routes  be 

laid  out?" 

— Ed   Hamanda 

liicycles:    I  / 

"Dear    .Vlarty, 

Will  the  roads  to  the  new  men**; 
dorms  be  as  steep  as  the  road  to 
Kid^ewood?  When  will  the  new  bicy- 
cle routes  be   laid  out?" 

—  Myra    Soft 

liicycles:    I  II 

"Dear   Marty, 

Unst  year  the  Women's  C^ommii- 
tee  stayed  in  a  dorm  next  to  the 
only  decent  bike-rack  and  smooth 
roads  on  campus.  Will  the  facts  be 
hidden  aj^ain  this  year?  When  v/ill 
the  new  bicycle  routes  be  laid  out?" 

— Shep^rd  fAanger 


US  Ballistic  Missile  Base 

K  called  the  university's  decision  to  donate  the  land  known  as 
be  Memphis  Tract  to  the  United  State  Government. 

ThrMemphis  Tract,  a  twenty-six  acre  .^^^^  on  the  eastern 
side  of  South  Street  which  at  present  contains  the  Shapiro  Ath- 
letic  Centre,  Marcus  Playing  ^-^.i^j^g  Booklet  for  admission  to  the 
Field,  and  Gordon  Field,  a  joint  grandstand  overlooking  the  launch- 
communique  issued  by  Presi-  ing  area  on  days  when  firings  were 
dential  Aides  Max  M.  Kleinbaum  and  to  be  attempted.  The  second  of 
.Sherman  Adams  announced  would  be  Councifs  committees,  under  the 
utilized  as  "A  vital  part  of  both  the  chairmanship  of  Eliot  Segal  will 
Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile  pro-  look  into  the  problems  of  coordniat- 
i^ram  and  the  University's  Decennial  jng  the  dress  of  the  military  men. 
Celebration    during    Commencement    the  student  body  and  the  checrlead- 

Week."  ers. 

Negotiations    for    the    tract    were        President  Sachar,  often  m  the  past 

conducted    over    the    past    eighteen  a    great   exponent    of   federal  aid   to 

months    in    the   Nation's   capitol   and  education,      unofficially      commented 

here    in    Woodruir    Hall,    where    top  that    he    believed    that    the    Federal 

level     governmental    officials,    oslen-  Government   would   not,   through   jt< 


sibly  members  of  the  Women's  Clubs 
Safaris,  met  with  the  President  him- 
self. 

The  Iniversity  source  responsible 
for  leaking  most  of  the  above  infor- 
mation  to  the  JUSTICE  indicated 
that  the  entire  interlinking  of  the 
ICBM  program  and  the  University's 
own  celebration  will  have,  as  plans 
now  tentatively  stand,  several  for 
reaching   implications   and    ramnifica- 

tions. 

An  eftVci  of  this  project  is  that 
Brandeis    University    will    be    forced 


massed  presence  on  the  campus, 
stunt  the  University's  growth  in  any 
way.  He  said  that  the  thousand  mili- 
tary personnel,  and  here  we  quote 
him,  **would  be  a  supplement  to  not 
a  substitute  for  the  enriching  influ 
ence  of  the  University.  Any  othei 
attitude  is  selfish  and  unwise." 
Loyalty  Oath  Required 

Sachar  picked  up  a  copy  of  the 
University  catalogue  and,  pointing  to 
the  name  of  Justice  Louis  Dembitz 
Brandeis,  said:  *'It  is  going  to  be  just 
as  the  Justice  would  have  wanted  it 


Letters 


The  constitution  t»l  The  Justice 
provides  that  all  letters  are 
printed  at  the  whim  of  the  editor- 
in-chief.  Betore  publication,  how- 
ever, they  are  checked  for  logic 
bv  Red  Weisberg,  for  responsf- 
bility  and  ineffectiveness  by  Joe 
Kauffman,  and  for  good-natured- 
ness  by  Natica  Bates.  No  letters 
may  be  over  fifty  words  unless 
Ihey  express  the  editorial  position 
of  the  newspaper.  Libelous  letters 
may  be  printed  on  the  same  cri- 
teria. While  letters  sh(Kild  be  in 
The  Justice  mailbox  by  Friday 
afternoon,  letters  submitted  later 
may  be  published  if  they  attack 
the  right  iH'ople. 


to    discontinue    its    ambitious   varsity  to  be."  He  indicated  his  growing  dis 

athletics   program.  But   the   sponsors  satisfaction     with     those     who     have 

of  the   Brandeis   inter-collegiate  ath-  spread    a    very    vicious    rumor    that 

letics   scheme   have   both   announced  the    University,    influenced    by    the 

that   the   money   now   being   used  as  Federal   Government,  would   require 

Athletic  Scholarships  would  be  given  ^  loyalty  oath  from  aU  its  applicants 

to   the   ICBM    project   in   order  that  and  that  a  Faculty  Committee  would 

'^Worthy  and  needy  militar\^  person-  Xy^  set  up  as  a  campus  Central  Intell- 

nel   will   not  have  to   suffer  the   de-  igence  Force.  "It  is  those  same  cyn- 

privation  of  military  life".  The  mili-  j^s    again;"    he    added,    "now,   more 

tary  recipients  of  these  new  scholar-  ^^an  ever  we  here  at  Brandeis  need 

.ships    will    be    fed    raw    meat    thrice  ^    positive    attitude,    a    faith    in    the 

daily   and    will   be   supplied   with   an  University  Administration  and  a  be- 

unlimited   quantity   of   beer.   Basket-  ij^f  in  the  worth  of  our  country." 
ball     coach     Harry     Stein     told     the  ^     ^ 

JUSTICE,  that    now  more  than  ever,  Calendar  RevisiOII.. 
Brandeis    athletes   would    be    encour- 
aged to  join  the  military  sei*\ice".  Ccniinued  from  Page  One 

The  campus  became  excited  more  ^ion   begins   at   10   AM  Thanksgiving 

quickly  over  the  possibilities  of  the  Day;   classes   will    resume   at   4   PM. 

ICBM    prr)ject   than    it   did  over   last  students  are  reminded  that  they  can 

year's     announcement     of     the     $200  j^^^   cut  classes   immediately   preced- 

tuition  raise.  Soon  after  the  JUSTICE  j^g   ^^^  following   the  Thanksgiving 

had  leaked  the  rumor,  a  special  meet-  Recess,    since    it    exceeds   two   hours 

ing  of  Student  Council  was  called  to  j^  length. 

discuss  the  impact  of  the  new  pro-  y^j.  t^^e  benefit  of  students  forced 
gram  upon  the  student  body.  Coun-  ^^  remain  on  campus  Mr.  Grimm  and 
eil  President  Sanford  Freedman  ^^e  Anthropology  Club  are  approp- 
shouted  that  **the  University  had  riately  sponsoring  an  American  In- 
undertaken  the  program  without  any  ^^^n  evening  at  the  dining  halls.  In 
kind  of  serious  thought  and  intelli-  addition  to  the  traditional  turkey, 
^ent  planning  and  without  lirst  con-    buffalo    meat,   venison,    and    speared 

:il.  fUh  will  hp  sprved.  Students  on  Kosh- 


sulting  counc 


We  Shall  R 


Strike  Called... 

Couthfued  from  Page  One 
He  cited  that  Freedom  of  Speech 
was  a  right  guaranteed  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
Freedom  of  the  Press  a  precedent 
established  by  the  Zenger  decision. 


other     council     members     merely  er  contract  will  receive  cold  cuts  and 

pointed  out  that  the  entrance  of  the  parve  cookies. 

one-thousand  military  personnel  into  5.i  The  Winter  Recess  has  also  been 

the     University     community     would  shortened.    Students   must    return   to 

seriously    lower    the    level    of    both  campus  to  5  P.M.  December  31.  For 

intellectual  and  moral  activity  on  the  those  who  wish  to  celebrate  the  New 

campus,  especially  the  former.  Coun-  Year,  the  Student  Union  will  remain 

cil,  as   usual,  took  immediate  action  open    until    1:30    A.M.    Black   coffee, 

and  appointed  two  separate  commit-  noise    makers,    drunkometers    and    a 

tees.  The  first  committee,  headed  by  Times    Square    atmosphere    will    be 

Richard   Werbner,  will   examine   the  provided.  Ben  Grauer  has  been  hired 

possibility   ot  using  the  Student  Ac-  to  direct  the  festivities. 


We  have  existed  for  ten  years.  This  looks  ike  our  last  issue 
for  a  while  !  But  like  other  newspapers  that  have  recently  been 
suspended,  we  promise  to  return.  We  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  there  will  be  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Brandeis  tradition  of 
Justice— administration  cooperation  and  mutual  interfertilazation 
of  ideas. 

Faculty  Members  Honored . . . 

ro,nihUcd  from   Page  One  ern    Literature. 

Assistant  Professor  of  American  His-  Dr.  Stanley  Diamond,  Assistant 
tory  resigned  vesterday  from  the  Professor  of  Anthropology,  is  the 
\merican  Civil  Liberties  Union.  They  main  speaker  at  the  first  Conference 
stated  that  the  ACLU  fostered  ideals  for  the  Revitalization  of  the  Shtet! 
which  their  revolutionarx-in-reverse-  Dr.  Donald  Bigelow,  Associate  Pro- 
studies  prove  are  violations  of  the 
goals  of  the  founding  fathers.  They 
have  both  joined  the  staff  of  Nation- 
al *Review,  where,  Roche  said,  "we 
are  able  to  express  ourselves  accord- 

in0  tfi  traditional  Americanism.**  

Dr  Claude  A  S.  Vigee.  Associate  Wednesday  night  in  the  Game  Room 
Professor  of  French,  is  the  author  on  "The  Irony  of  American  History: 
r  ThrAby.m.l  Experiment  In  We.t-    From  Loiter,  to  Qui^  Show.- 


fessor  of  American  History,  has  pub- 
lished 'From  Emerson  to  Grant  to 
Lerner:  The  Non-Existent  Tradition" 
in  the  recent  issue  of  New  Republic. 
Dr.  John  Van  Doren,  Instructor  in 
American    Civilization,    wiU    lecture 
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Page  Three 


Prof.  Van  Wilton  Professes      Poet  Paternoker's  Pithy  Poetry 


Love  of  Life  and  Students 

A  strong  commitment  to  life  and  to  its  potentialities  was  one  of  the  fascinatmg  complex  of 
ideas  which  were  distilled  from  the  rich  wisdom  offered  by  Dr.  Theodor  Van  Wilton.  Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature,  io  an  argument  in  the  snackbar  last  Thursday. 

During  a  passionate  and  thoroughly  stimulating,  though  all  too  brief,  period  of  almost  twenty 
minutes.  Van  Wilton  was  presented  with  a  whole  series  of  problems  which  he,  as  a  young  man  who 

,     '     .  ^    te^ 1   ...1.-    1 1    i: I   ...:iu   :4,.  »..K:<......:r>^c-o      it«r.r.->t-ktnH     »r»    avr>iH     answering     aS 


Promises  Profuse  Production 

The  following  review  was  written  by  a  Russian  exile,  now  in  the  Slavic 
Studie-s  pro-'ram  at  Harvard  University. 

Bom  Patcruoher:  C'>ynradc  VashiJev  (VSSR-ISA  Vrrned  Cultural  Puh^ 
r,rations;  73  pp  &  498  pp  bibliography  and  Ic.ricoji  $i\9S) 

Here  is  a  series  of  poems,  the  first  after  his  world-shaking 


minutes,  Van  Wilton  was  presented  with  a  whole  series  ol  proDiems  wnicn  ne,  as  a  >uuug  "''^'^  """    ,  ..v.d    hv    ho  noted  Russian  noet  and  novelist,  Boris  Paternoker. 
had  already  seen  life  and  who  had  lived  with  its  arbitrariness,   attempted   to   avoid    answering   as   ik   el  by    he  noted ^Rus^^i^^^^  ^oSnTuVto  be  printed  first  in  the 


much  as  possible.  Confronted 
with  the  issue  of  the  destruction 
of  the  planet  by  the  misuse  of 

atomic   energy   and   with   the  role   of 
the  *comparaiive  literati'*  in  the  des- 
truction.   Van    W^ilton    indicated    by 
the  nature  of  his  calm  answer  that 
he  had  obviously  done  a  great   deal 
ot    thinking    about    these    problems. 
•  We  must,*'  he  began  as  he  put  down 
his  cup  of  tea.  removed  the  tag  from 
the   tea   bag,   read   it  and   smiled,  "I 
say  we  must  not  go  overboard  in  any 
way  on  this  phase  of  life.  If  we  allow 
ourselves  to  become  too  preoccupied 
with  our  own  problems  and  with  the 
ailommas  of  our  own  existence,  why, 
we   will    simply   just    not    have    time 
fuough  to  devote  to  the  more  essen- 
tial  things.  Although  I  hate  to  inject 
a    pi'ssimjstic    note    into    this    talk,    I 
merely  would  suggest  that  'the  same 
water   which    drives    a    mill    also   de- 
cavs   it\" 


consists,  I  believe  of  those  who  do   many  of  the  literature  courses  now  j^^^.^^^  Union,  and  Paternoker,  acting  on  this  assumption,  sent  out 

their    work    effectively    in    terms    of    given  both  here  and  at  other  schools,  j^^  ^^  f^^j.^jg^  p^5li^hers  for  foreign  printings,  the  poems  were 

academic  achievement  but  who  have    in  which  various  novels  are  discussed  halted  in  publication  by  the  Soviets,  and  Paternoker  was  re- 

a  positive  attitude.  Nsho  are  afraid  to    and  analyzed,  are  based  upon  a  com-  ^^'^^;    ''^';^''  "!  ^^_k   .u^  foroiLm "^ 

question,  to  criticize.  The  third  group    pletely   erroneous  view  of  literature,  quested  to  get   '^^^•^^^^e  forei^^^ 

•In  my  courses,"  Van  Wilton  men-  copies.     However,  an  enterpns- 

tioned,     'I    completely    respect    the  ing      Italian       publisher      went 

feelings  of  each  student  because  only  ahead  with  the  publications,  and  has 

as  an  individual  can  one   really   un-  now    given  the   rights  to  the  Ameri- 

derstand    or    rather    feel    the    beauty  ^an    publisher    of    former    works    by 

of  literature.-*  Borris  Paternoker,  USSR-USA  U.C.P. 

Student   Plays   a    Role  It    is   a    great    achievement    in    the 

After   indicating   thai    he    fell    ihe  history   of  art  that   those   poems  are 

student    plaved    a    big    role    in    the  able   to   be   seen  and   read. 

University,    Van     Wilton     frantically  ^^^^^^..^^           ,.,.,,    ,,^,,,,^ 

asked     himself,    ''What     should    the ^ _ 

educator     do     in     the     university?" 


of  students  are  those  which  I  call 
the  kitch.  To  be  exact  they  consist 
of  all  tho.se  not  either  of  the  first 
two  groups."  U)oking  around  at  the 
puzzled  faces  of  his  coterie  he  said 
assertively,  *'l  believe  you  all  realize 
into  \%hich  category  you   tail.'* 

News  Analysis 

The  suggestion  uas  made  that 
analytical  techniques,  when  applied 
to  literature,  might  have  some  value. 
Van  Wilton  showed  that  •'analytical 
thought  destroys  literature  as  the 
sun   destroys   the   snow— that   is   the 


of  imagery  is  certainly  most  start- 
ling, as  is  the  use  of  rhyme  in  the 
poem  —  a  use  of  rhyme  so  com- 
pletely startling  yet  natural  that  the 
reader  must  strain  very  hard  to 
catch  any  at  all.  All  the.se  qualities 
combine  to  form  a  poet  of  the  very 
first    (|uality. 

Scant  Language 


analvsis   displaces   the  great   synthe-    theretrom,     he     answered     hLs 
\.  .    .    .  ,  .. X  1-^4  >t    niievition.    *'The    teacher    shoul 


Challenge    Met 

Now  that  the  initial  challenge  had 
been  hurled  and  met  successfully. 
Van  Wilton  smiled  and  seemed  rath- 
er pleased  with  himself  as  he  sur- 
reptiously  took  a  little  bite  out  of 
his    lightly    ketchupped    hamburger. 


sis  which  is  literature.  One  must  hot, 
he  continued,  ^'attempt  to  apply  this 
kind  of  acid  or  fragmentizing  thought 
to  any  piece  of  literature  and  one 
should  not.  if  one  does  anyway,  ex- 
pect to  receive  the  beauty  and  the 
wholeness  which  are  inextricably 
bound  up  into  the  synthesis  of  htera- 
ture.     One     .should     not     judge     the 


After    lifting    his    teacup    to   his   lips 
and    silently    draining    the    contents 

own 

question.    *'The    teacher    should    not 
only   confme   his   activities   to  teach- 


Perhaps  the  most  striking  poem 
in  the  volume  is  the  concluding 
poem,  a  paeon  to  the  industrial  prog- 
ress of  revolutionary  Russia.  Though 
short  in  length,  the  strength  of  the 
poem,  and  the  great  power  of  its 
onomatopoeia  make  is  one  the  fin- 
est pieces  of  writing  in  the  history 
of  Soviet  Russia.  Here  he  catches  the 
vitality  of  an  undeniably  vital  state, 
the  intellect  and  force  of  the  Russian 


'g. 


.\lthough,  upon  cursory  reading, 
one  may  detect  influences  of  Push- 
kin and  Maxim  Gorki,  these  influ- 
ences, upon  a  more  careful  study, 
seem  to  stem  .solely  from  the  fact 
that    all    these   writers   wrote   in   the 

».     ._       o  u\  Russian  language.  Bevond  this,  there 

ing     in    a    much    broader    sense    he  i^"i>M**"  »**"^-     '^  -  i^^tor 

i      ,J  r  ,      iv.^^    to    livinc*    thP  arc    few    valid    similiarities.       Pater- 

<h<nild    confine    tnem    to    Jiving    me  *•  ^  ,     ,  .^i     •_ 

uU    hfo     H.    .hould    bo   a    real   in-   nokcr  '-^  «'--"f  ..•'J-j/^Vf  ^^.i"; 
volv.mfin    with    the    essential    para-   Au^^'H-^'d   by    the   belief   in    the    Rus- 

(loxes   of   life     does   one   accept   the    sian    future    and    holds    great    hope    f^^.^^^^  workers,  and  the  deep,  under, 
idea  thai    out  of  .ighi  out  of  mind',   for  the   history   of   man.    Indeed,   in    ,^.j„^   ^^^..j^^   „f   ,he   Russian   arma 

u.re.     one     should     not    .iud^e    the    ^ ^ri^'J^J'^^'T^cl^   Ts^^ araS" mJ^tLTLS   -; 
merits  of  a  book,  for  instance,  on  the    bel.ef  that   absense  makes  th^  h^-""^       -  ^^^^^^  ^^,,^^^^  ,,ith  com-   ^'^^ 

his  H.ht,v  ketchupped  hamburger.  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^T  ^r^  l^^t,  %Z':^  O^^^  ^^^^^-  n^unism:  "...  These  toils  of  revolu- 
„..  >..nt  on  to  suggest  the  possibility  Uy,  .is  '<J/^.<^«"t'-"l'/: '!";!;"  "'j/  SLn  situation  entails.  The  educator  tion  these  toils  of  our  workers,  our 
that  -our  civilization   and   our   own    the   illustrations   and   charts   it   has.    ma  ^^  ever-revolting  workers     seem  to  me 

peculiar  society  places  too  great  an    ^^"«>  '""^Vr"'      t  Td   of  as   much    Zfrafd  of  their  consequences,  but    to    reflect/    the    sun      the    sun    our 
emphasis  upon  matters  cerebral.  The    as  an   entity   P^'*'*^''^^**  .*»*  *"^  """"J    also   he    must   help  his   students   to    Lenin,  the  big  wind,  our  Lenin  ..  . 
American    Sudent    simply,   I    would    right   to   -«"« '"  ^«"   ""^^/^J^"^';;.^.    S^e  these  selfsame  difficulties."         The  deeply  peasant-likc  qual  ties  m 
suggest,   does    not   understand    what    whole  as  any  human  being  The  prop  ^^^  ^  ^^    ^^.^  ^^^   ^^^  ti,,^  ^^  of  the  vol- 

it  means  to   be  a  person.  Not   that    cr  technique,  IJ-  '-e-  for  approach-      J^^^^^^  ^.^  ^,^,^^  ^ie,  and   ume.    combine    with    belief    in    the 

there  are  many  of  us  who  do,  but  at    !"«  ^^^P'^'fJ  ."^^ ''^'^^^^^^^  the^    left    after    saying    .something   inherent  good  qualities  of  the  leader 

any  rate  the  American  student  and    it  ^""^P*;'"'^;'*;^"/^,';^"^,-!^^^  t^^^^^    about  'early  to  bed  early  to  rise...",   of  the  Russian  Revolution.  The  u.se 
his  entire  society  do  not  understand    and  then,  ^^'^en  one  has  n.mhed   tnc 
exactly  how  much  the  simple  pleas-    only  question    ^.^'^'^^'^.^^  ^,/.f';^3j 
urcs  of  life  can  do  for  the  human    asked  is  'how  did  one  like    t.  .    Van 
ures  Ol   me  can  uu  iv  wilton    feels    the    connection    with 

existence.  literature  mu.^t  be  a  completely  per- 

Van  Wilton  quickly  perceived  that  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^„^.  ^^^.^  j^el  per- 
he  was  going  to  run  into  difliculties  ^^j^j^,,  ^^  „  „„„.,.„. .^nr-o  nf  this 
as  he  observed  the  scowls  and  menac- 


-».         --  CT  » 

ment  factory.  His  u.se  of  language  iS 
yet  concise,  and  his  imagery 
to  mind  not  only  a  picture, 
but  also  the  feeling  of  the  atmos- 
phere itself,  demon.strated  in  the  coI» 
loquialisms  of  the  country,  which 
Paternoker  has  incorporated  into  his 
langauge.  I  believe  this  poem  is 
worth  being  reprinted  here,  and  will 
do  so.  The  title  of  the  poem  is  "Acci- 
dent   in    a    Steel    Factory    in    Minsk, 

Coniinued   on    Page    Four 


Novel  Plans  for  Library 


ing  glances  of  his  httle  audience  and 
cleverly  extricated  himself  from  the 
precarious  situation.  '*  I  mean,"  he 
was  heard  to  say,  "that  American 
students,  I  suggest,  can  be  divided 
up  into  two,  or  possibly  three  cate- 
gories. The  best  category  con.si.sts  of 
the  students  who  is  possessed  of  the 
critical  faculty  whose  mind  is  tem- 
pered by  rea.son  and  a  love  for  hu- 
manitv.  The  middle  range  of  students 


a    consequence 
idea,    it    would    follow    that 


of    this 
a    great 


Grimm  Gefs  His 

The     Steward's     office     announced 


Meet  University 


Standards 


The  faculiy  Library  committee  announced  to  the  Justice  today  thai  it  has  scrapped  the  Prcs. 
.«<;:;  that  Norman  Grimm.  Steward  ,,,  p^i^^,^ for  the  library  and  has  almost  completed  new  plans  for  the  building.  A^P^^^^J^  ^^ 
of  the  University,  has  receive<l  the  ^ '    ^  ^^^ted  that  the  present  plans  would  soon    prove    inadequate    for   the    '"^[^^^'"f.  ""^5, 

Good  Housekeeping  "Steward  of  the    ^f.^f^^^Ptudent  bodv  and  the  evergrowing  number  of   graduate   and   professional   ^^-hools      He 
Sr^rrto^  rSherto^rm^-  ^^^^^  <-  bunding  program  at  Brandeis  we  always  strive  loj^rl'!!;'.!^  T.^f'l^^A 


ment  as  he   was  out  to  lunch. 


TZ:Zy  :"u""orv..,h;i-,';;;S;;   ;  g;>;n.c.d.    ,-a,h«  ,,.„   prove   ou.da.ed   af.or 

time. ' 


Plato 


Pedanfry,   Prudery 


"*;•  ,       ,  .,1    voico    «'ll   bo   a   room   with  a   ticker  tape 

The   newest   plans  will   raise  ^.^^^^  ^^^^  „.^„  j.^^^., 
costs  of  the  library  an  estimated 

cuarter    of    a    million    dollars^    Ihc    ^o  ry       ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Woman-.    Committee,    which    has    so  ;  „^^ 

announced  that  they  would  cont.nue    dom-,^    'h.  ^  ^^^    ^^^ 

f^  r  O  r  C  d    ">  ^«"^"  f"--  '^"^  ''"".'*'"'^-  ^^''^  ^7'.':    Lght     face     them.    A    scientifically 

dent    of    the    committee    said     this    J^'^^t   ^^,^^^^^,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

o^wir   PFP,-R7/r    Plato    Classics   I(l»sf rated  Editio,.s,  Ncr   York,  195S,5J  pp..  iUvs.,  $.25.  last  week;  "W*  m^^   h«;;<'^«  eluded  in   the  new  plans.  This  room 

THfc  REPVBUC,  Plao.  t'«-^*'«                      organized   work    Its  salient    characteristic   is   its   uneven-  and  schnorr  a  little  more  ihanjt  ve  .^  children's 

This  is  an  interesting   though  P^^^'^  ^'^^f "^^^  ^^.^ng  a  g^       deal  of  dull  material.  A  great  done  in  the  past,  '>"t  ^  ;ant  to  ^^,^,,,,,^  ^eords,  and  ref. 

ness:  some  spots  are  excellent   but  they  are  dispersed  ^"^^"f^^[;";           j,^^  ^jy^,^^  ^^e  bisyllabic  -^^^  /^at  sign  up  agam  thi.  June.  ^^^^^.^^   ^^.^  ^^^^  ^.„  ^ 

handicap  is  the  author's  haughtiness  and  affectedness.  as  example,  ine  aumui  a  c             ^,J,^„,^,  Contains  Departures  ,_  ,^^  _.„,...i„o  ..c«  nf  famitv  and 


Pseudo-Philosophy 


ncss:  some  spots  are  t:A^cii^*i.,  --v  —^     ^cf^r*i^Ar^t..o    a^  pxamole  the  author  affects  the  bisyllabic  -^^^  /""'  ;;^"  y  ^°  erence  material.  This  room  wui  be 

handicap  is  the  -[^f ^„«,f  "^^^^^  om  ttrgtis  tlrsfname   .  or  is  it  his  last?  )  ^t.'^S^rf'^r  into   the   details  ^or  the  exclusive  use  of  faculty  and 

rcrhTnllseiroi^oro^dln^V^^^^^^^^  ordinary   mans  patryonytnic  inheritance  and  ,  ,  e  n.^e-st   lihrar.  ^  ^^ tS::r -^y ^^0^:^.^ usi 

pretends  to  be  writing  as  a  unique  individual.  -as  told  it  will  contain  ..everal  rad.  ^^ ^^_.^^  ^^^.^,  ..^^.^^ 

A  similar  tendency  * 

noted    in 


fkf    the    ni'ucst    librarv.    Tne    josTice  - 

01    tne   nc\M.>>i    uoxii.-  Univers  ty    mav,    however,    use 

was  told  it  will  conta  n  .<;everal  radi-  i"«^     i.iu>«.imij     ""■•''                    „r^x.-7 

,   r.l  d^par  ur"     from  the  normal  uni-  the  room  upon  showing  special  "Chrf. 

,    ..-uwv..v^    is    to    be    ;;i;;^ge  between  his  f.r.st.  dramatic,    and  has  obviously  never  evxn  heard   ^.'J'^^i   I'  jj^^arv,    and    embodies    the  Wren's    K*^*"  'f.^^*    *:ards.    These 

.    ^      •        \>Z      Pl«fo'.     stvle     section  of  the  book  and   the  lonjier    of  the  .syllogism:  he  starts^off  discuss-     '^^f';>               -         construction.    The  cards  may  be  obtained  upon  request 

noted     in     Prof.     Plato  S     style.    ^J^'^'^J  ;^^,.^„  i„  .^ich  his  thematic    ing    ..ustice    .whatever    that    IS,    and   '^^^  .^^j^'^^.^if  ^„    be    constructed  every  day  from  95  at  20  Ridgewood 

First,    he    has    an    absurdly    poor    ^^^^^^^    completely    overpowers    his    then    absently  mindedl.v    lets    hjmself    ^^^  ^.^,^^^^„^  ^^^  ^i,,  ^  {^^^  stories  Terrace. 

command    of   the    English   language,    abilities   as   the   writer  and    reduces    "/"/•^'•- ^ '"  ^" '^''".♦'f^'"""^''^  "f  ^'^'   hi^h   rising   from   the   everglades   to  There   will   be   several   changes  itt 

,.     .  ,...,   .u..-..    ^^^  dialogue  form  to  a     transparent    of  his  drinking  ability   and  has   not   ^^^^^^^     ^^^     treacherous     slope     of  the   procedure  of  the  library  which 

device  for  a  crusading  tract.                  .yet    gotten    over    the   effects   of   his   ^^^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.j,  ^^^^^^^^  ^j,,   ^..^e  it  one  of  the  most  mod- 

The  author  apparently  thinks  him-    last    night    out.    l  lato    very    suoieiv    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^j^.  ^rn  libraries  on  any  university  camp- 

self  omiscient.  It  is  annoying  to  find    shows  that  y;'^.f7*'^^";.  .^"^  .P/r'^",    finished  Owl  Center.  The  first  of  the  us.    For    those    who    take    a    great 

him     giving     advice     on     everythina    t.ous  old  halfwit  is  reallj  cr.MHg  out    ^^^^    innovations  will  be  a  filter  sys-  many    books    out,    the    library    will 

under  the  sun.  as  if  he  were  qualified    f>.r   our   ^vmpath%    anti   "^'P-                 ,^^    j^^    the    smoking    room.    This  provide  supermarket  .style  carts.  AU 

,o   do   so.    In   those    fields,   however.        A^      '•^«^'V''l^, •;■";•  ^^^'^'^"'"'^         svstem.  used  to  rid  the  room  of  ex-  students    who    borrow    books    from 

where   he   has   special   qualificaitons,    may    I   ^"'"'7^";^  ^"^.  """''"'.'^"   I^^    c"ess    smoke,    will    have    the    smoke  the  library  will  be  fingerprinted  be- 

he  is  absolutely  definitive.  His  beau-   ''"»  '"^    «"«  ^er    "^^^^^fj ';;,;;-   .eaving    the    building    by   a   specially  fore  they  take  out  the  books.  Lastly, 

ves  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  .v^-     v...... ......  ....    uful   little   piece  on   spelunking,   for    P'""*  ■^'''^'^'^ll!'':. ''^^^^^^^^                         constructed      .New      England      style  a  modern  machine  that  takes  a  piC 

use    of    the    pseudo-autobiographical    ^.^ample,  is  a  gem  in  its  field  and  stu-    this  little  .''O"'^  ._.^"   '7\^' '""^   "^„   chimnev.   Several   small    rooms   with  ture  of  the  borrower  and  his  card, 

arst  person -style  in  what  is  obviously    j^„,^  ^f  cave-exploring  need  go  no    novel    or  '^^/'^"^  V ,  '^"  J'""'^;   blackboards  will  be  installed  for  the  at  the  same  time,  will  be  installed, 

a   slavish   following    of    the    current    f^^,j,er.                                                   .      P/^"",""^  °"  ^"^^  i^"L  Lh  the  con    mathematics  students.  One  of  these  Mi    pictures    will    be    given    to    the 

psychological  fad   obscures   what   he        one  last  note  must  be  made  of  h.s    A  l.ttle  more  "^^'""^  ^nd  the  con-   ^/^^^^^J  %/       jpp^^  with  several  borrower  upon  return  of  the  books, 

.s  tr>ing  to  say.                                          eharacterization    of   the    Protago"-t     -'^^  "^ J^.j^^'^bo^t,    and'      Je     eTephones   with' direct   lines   to   the  The  library  officials  believe  that  this 

Dr  Plato's  organization  is  very  bad.    another    one-name    called    bj    t  h  e    kno«s    ^°™Jf    'J^^;;J"^bough   laboratories    at    Suffolk    Downs    and  method  will  make  a  great  difference 

He  shows  the  rudiments  of  arrange-    strange-sounding    title    «••    "^^    ^^    f  ould    be   a    great^  success,   though                     ^,^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^    ^^    ^^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^              ^^^ 

ment:  his  work  is  divided  into  books.   ••Socrates."       The    ""te'h.ctua     arro^   he  will  ne^er  last.                                    ^              ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^_.^^^    „  requested,  enlarge- 

sections,  and  pages  -  the  first  chap-    ^-^;^'\ZZ"l^Tchar.Z    tZiel   other   volume     n    a    parallel    series,  ing  with  the  problem  of  probabilities,  ments    of    these    P'<^f"-^.,  "^^  . »« 

ter  is  more-or-less  introductory  and    allowable    n  ^^^^  <^^^'^:^'^^,f,'^- ..*^"^'^^   ^'"ij,^    -Exodus"             .                      For  the  Economics  majors  and  any  obtained  from  the  universitj  photog- 

he  last  something  of  a  conclusion,  is  obviously  ^  ^^'^'hu  lo.   al  mind                                          -Sophomore  other     interested     capitalists     there  r^pher.  .  _      . 

AU  Is  lost,  however,  by  the  sharp   pndes  himself  on   his  logical  mind 


The  only  two  rewarding  facts  there 
are  his  lyrical  allegories  —  almost 
poetical  in  their  fairj-tale  quaintness 
—  and  his  note  of  great  world 
and  life-affirmation.  His  "yea  saying," 
like  the  waves,  beats  out  the  meter 
of  his  intellectual  committment  — 
"yes,  a  Socrates  .  .  .  assuredly,  o 
.Socrates  .  .  .  most  true.  o. Socrates  .  .  . 


ves."  Otherwise,  his 


>     »     »     • 
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THE  JUSTICE 


April  1.  1958 


Compulsory ROTC Program  Plan  Subsidization 
Annou  need  for  Fa  II  Semes  ter  '  £     i      n  r  - 


ThP  iiniversitv  announced  to  T/tc  Juslke  today,  thai  beginning  with  the  fall  semester.  Septem 
»»er  TJ?8  tS  vSl  be  coTpul^  for  all  male  students.  As  this  program  >.-il 

>  ^      ♦./i^f.hrpovparso  complete   next  years  juniors  and  seniors  will  not  have  the  opportuni- 
flVpSipte'nt,r  program   Fiial  construction  plans  have  been  cleared  with  the  Government 
I A    "^^rhrfymniar  clatter  of  construction  will  once  again  ring  through  the  campus.  The  majon- 
ToiZ  bLe  wm  be  btlt  on  what  S  now  known  as  the  Marcus  Playing  Field,  with  the  mam  struc 

lure  arising  somewhere  in  the  ^^^  ^.jj  ^^^^  ^  ^^^e  extensive  class-  be  with  regular  registration  in  the 
Wcinity  of  left-center  field.  This  ^^^  program  for  their  preparation  fall.  At  the  sectioning,  the  students 
building  will  be  used  to  house  for  their  future  as  officers.  Several  will  have  the  opportunity  for  sign- 
Class  rooms  for  the  various  divisions,  of  these  courses  were  mentioned  in  ing  up  for  the  branch  of  their  choice 
The  Brandeis  unit  will  be  headed  the   talk   with    Gen.   Allen.  The   Air 

by    Brig.    General    E.    Allen    of    Ver-    Force  is  offering  an  advanced  course    p  a  T^rp]yQ|^£j^    

2;>nt.   Gen.   Allen   has   had    a    great  in    Bombbasting;    the    Army    offers    KA 1  l!.Ki^UlVI!.n 

deal  of  experience  in  the  field  and  several  basic  courses  in  [^«^"S'  f "^          Continued  from    Pone    Three 

Is  totally  familiar  with  the  New  Eng-  the  Navy  will  give  a  ^»s^<>^  f^"^;^   while  the  Singing  Workers  are  Pro- 

Sod  area.  Gen.  Allen,  who  has  surt-  dealing   with   the   famous   waterUnes    ^^^.^^    Armaments    for    Peace": 

ed   R.O.T.C.    groups   in   several   insti-  of  the  great  wars.                                        "CRONCH".  Perhaps  the  reader's  eye. 

lutions  to  date,  has  been  well  liked  The    key  ^^^""ll'l^^^^^              '^f    i«   ^'^   ^^^'^^   overlooked    the   poem 

by  all  of  the  studenU  who  have  been  Quired    of    all   cadets,   ^^^^^^^^^               and.   despite    the    necessary    risk    of 

under  his  command.   In   each   school  branch    oi    service   is    entitled      Gen     ^^^g  i^^^^led  redundant  (a  risk  every 

STat  he  has  begun  a  unit.  Allen  ha.  erals      Lducate   .^fTl^r^Lse    A^   ^^^iewer  must  Uke^  I  take  the  liberty 

set   up  a  singing   group  of   R.O.T.C.  '^''^''^ ."^^r^YL^^^                          of  repeating  it  again:  ^CRONCH.*' At 

cadets  known   (because  of   the   color    len    said,    '^wdl    deal    with    .elected    ^    _  ^^,,_  ^,^,,   ,,,,^  ,„, 


Complying  with  the  vocal  campus  public  opinion  ,and  following  much 
dehberat^n  within  the  athletic  department  and  the  ^^^^^'^J^^^^^^^^ 
spokesman  for  the  BUAA  has  announced  that  startmg  in  the  fall  of  1960 
a  new^ubsidized  intramural  program  will  be  instituted.  For  one  experi- 
mental  year  both  the  intramural  and  the  regular  athleic  program  will  be 
^un  simultaneously.  At  the  end  of  the  trial  season,  xf  the  new  program 
proves  successful,  the  intercollegiate   —  " 

program  will  be  eliminated.  leges   have    ^^^^^y  J^'J^'f''^'^^  ^^^^ 

The  intramural  set-up  will  provide  interest,  and  have  hinted  hat  their 
a  scholarship  fund  for  high  school  own  institutions  might  follow  suit, 
students  with  good  grades  and  a  'The  object  of  this  novel  idea  is  to 
demonstrated  proficiency  either  in  de-emphasize  the  athletic  program 
six-man  football,  softball,  stickball,  and  thus  to  ^^P^^^  J*^%;^P„^"\*"^^ 
half  court  basketball,  or  eventually  longs."  said  Richard  Kauffman.  Dean 
when   the   program  is   better   devel-    of  Students  at  Brandeis. 


M     their    fatigues)     as    "The     Green 
Hountain    Boys.*' 

^        Four  branches  of  ROTC  will   be 
brought     to     the     Brandei:^     campus, 
they    are:     AltOTC,    ROTC.    NKOTC, 
ftnd      Hagannah      The      faculty      has 
formed  an  ROTC  committee  with  one 
faculty     member     for    each     ol     the 
branches.  The  members  are  Dr.  Syd- 
tiey    Rosen,     Army:     for     the     Navy. 
jMis-,  Ellen   K    Lane;  Air  Force.  Char- 
les   Duhig;    Di     John    P     Koohe    alter 
Imaging  an  un.viicessful  b^^tlle  to  have 
dn    1  R.A.    branch    added,    has    volun 
leered    to    lake    over    the    chairman 
&hip  of  the  Has^annah  division. 

The  program  wa.s  further  outlined 
(or  The  Justice  in  an  iniormal  inter 
View  with  General  Allen  The  lirst 
year  requirement.s  will  be  two  tv%o 
hour  classroom  meetings  *  week  and 
four  hours  a  week  of  drill  practice. 
Several  weekends  durin:;  the  year 
Vitl  be  used  for  three  day  bivouacs 
to  be  held  on  the  university  property 
i\vM  has  not  vet  been  cleared  for 
building   purposes.     The   upper  class 


aspectii    of    the    creative    process    m 


any   rate,  no  matter  what  stand  one 


aspects    ot    me    creai^e    p.v..c..    .      takes  in  regard  to  the  poem,  whether 
the  serviceman's  life.  The  course  will    ^^  ^j-^^^^  j^  ^o  equal  Shakespeare  at 


be  directed  toward  giving  the  stu 
dent  some  insight  into  the  nature 
of  decision  making,  and  helping  hmi 
to  formulate  standards  and  values  for 
productive  career  in  the  Service  af- 
ter leaving  ROTC.  It  will  invite  each 
year  a   number  of  distinguished  offi- 


his  best,  or  only  Keats  at  his  best,  one 
must  be  willing  to  admit  that  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  concise  poem  in  any 
language:  and  by  no  means  a  small 
feat  for  a  Russian. 

The    book    is    concluded    by    an    in 


oped,  boxball  and  frisbee. 

The  program,  If  successful,  could 
conceivably  revolutionize  athletics  in 
the   United   States.    Many   other  col 

Deans  Usf 

In  response  to  many  inquiries. 
The  Justice  has  consented  to  pub- 
lish the  names  of  the  seven  stu- 
dents who  did  not  make  the 
Dean's  List.  They  are  Roger  Skul- 
nick,  Alfred  E.  Newman,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  Yiochi  Siochi, 
George  R.  Forbes.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  and  Foxy  P^lumere. 


cers  drawn  from  each  of  the  branch-    tense  lexicon  and  bibliography,  com 


es    of    the    Armed    Forces,    each    of 

whom    will    answer   questions   on    his 

own    life    and    career."    Amon-     the 

people   whom   have    been    invited    for 

the  comm-   year  are:   Gen    Benedict 

Arnold    of    the    Intelligence    Bureau. 

Sgt.  William  McKeon,  who  will  speak 

on     training     methods    that     he     has 

tested.  Capt.  Billy  Mitchell,  who  will    ^j^gj^    vvas 

talk    about    ».is    experience    with    the 

jurisprudence     system     of      the     Air 

Force,    and    Captain     William     Kidd. 

who    will    discuss    hi>    job    ol    patrol- 

inii  the  coastal  shotes.  dumi-:  peace 

time. 

Registration    for    the    pro^i  urn    will 


piled   by   Paternoker   with   aid   of  the 
Leningrad   Library   for  Our  Workers, 
and  is  well  worth  our  reader's  atten 
tion:    Fiftythree    page.^   of   note,    and 
reference^  are  given  over  to  the  con 
eluding  poem  alone. 

One    cannot     understand     why     the 
unwillmi;     to     print     thi^ 

masterpiece. 

—  Namyl  Swerdna,  Jr. 
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WANTED  —  COUNSELORS 

Specialty    or    Cenaril 
Older    CoHoge    Men     or     Crjdoates 


I 
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Jewish     Boys'     Summer     Cimp 

Near    Boston 

Excellent    Summer    Oppartun«ty 

■  C»l(   Chelsea   3  S271    or  Wnre     Director, 

m     la    Brookside    Drive,    CruMfyo      R      I 


FRENI'S    ESSO    STATION 

570    South    St.  TW     3  n2« 

We  extend  a  personal  welcome 
to  Brandeis  students  to  the  closest 
and   finest    service   station   m    town. 

REPAIRS        CAR    WASH 
ROAD    SERVICE         ACCESSORIES 

TIRES    -    BATTERIES 
M3SS.   Official    Inspection    Station 


I 


v-cost  way 
to  travel . . . 


SALDl^S 

139  FELTON  ST. 
WALTHAM 


'  W^here  Hrandeis 
Studenis  Meet 


THE  BRATTLE  INN 

48  BRATTLE  STREET 

CAMBRIDGE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MODERATE  RATES 
TRANSIENT— PERMANENT 

Tel.  UN  4-7464 

Hat*e    y im   Madt' 

Ct  a  J  Nation    R  t'senuififftis 


For  Fizza 


ft 


fjgisi{  ^«>" 


PHONE  FOR 
PIZZA  DELIVERY 

TW  3-9643 


Can  Learn 
simp/f/ierf 


SHORTHAND 

(typing  optional) 

IN   6   WEEKS 

BURDETT  COLLEGE 

160  Beacon  St  Boston  CO 7-7435 


Glamorize   your  date  ! 

ORCHID  CORSAGES 

Gardciua>,  Roses  and  Camillias 

AT  BIG  SAVINGS'  From  98c  up 


Stop  Shop 

SUPER   MARKETS 


Mem 


Nc( 


Corey    Road,    Brighton 
Corner  of   Washhtgton    S* 
Route  T.  Newton 
at  Hammond  Pond  Pkuf\ 


SHERATON  HOTELS 
STUDEKT-FACULTY 

PLAN 

Sp«ciol  Low  Rof«s  for  Studonts, 
Faculty,  and  all  other  college  person- 
nel during  weekends,  coMeg?  vocations, 
ond  summer.  Even  lower  rotes  when 
two  or  more  people  occupy  the  some 

room. 

Your  choice  of  47  Sheraton  Hotels  lo 
35  cities  coost-to-coost  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
ond  Conoda. 

Shoroton*s  Spociol  CoMogo  Rolo- 
Hont  DopoHmonf  whose  responsibil- 
ity is  to  see  that  college  guests  receive 
individual  ottention,  advice  on  what  s 
going  on  in  town,  and  help  with  their 
weekend  and  vocotion  plans. 

Group  Rates  —  special  rotes  may  b« 
Arranged  for  athletic  teams,  clubs,  jnd 
other  organizations. 

To    apply    for    your    t.D.    card    Of 

moke  quick  reservations  contact: 

CotlH0  Relations  Department 
Sheraton-McAlpin  Hotel.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Ttieplione:  PEnnsylvania  6-5700 
you  can  also  moke  reservations  at  th«< 

Sheraton-Plaza,  Boston,  Mass. 

Te4:  HUbbard  2-2004  (Nl8:hts,  Sundays, 

and  HoHdays.  call:  COmmonweattb  6-5464) 


AAM  Award  To 
New  Owl  Home 

The  Australian  Aviary  Monthly  an- 
nounced  this  week  the  bestowal  of 
it!,  annual  prize  upon  the  Owl  Center 
at   Brandeis  University. 

Jn  its  acceptance  tlie  administra- 
tion stressed  the  significance  of  a 
forward  looking  building  program. 
"The  Owl  Center."  They  said,  "is  a 
feather  in  our  cap."  The  prize  mon- 
ey is  to  be  earmarked  for  the  train- 
ing of  a  carrier  pigeon  system  to 
facilitate  communication  with  the 
various  supporters  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Announcement    of    the    award    cli- 

maxe-  news  received  previously  that 
Zoo  News  had  cited  the  Owl  Center 
for   imaginative  /.ooarchitecture. 


The  internal  organization  of  the 
program  will  be  laid  out  according 
to  dormitory  residence.  That  is,  one 
floor  of  each  boys'  dorm  wiU  be  rep- 
resented by  a  team  in  each  of  the 
sports  of  the  particular  season.  A 
round  robin  tournament  among  the 
various  teams  would  necessitate  a 
daily  schedule  of  games  which  could 
be  held  indoors  if  necessary.  Usually 
reliable  sources  within  the  Adminis- 
tration have  indicated  that  a  success- 
ful season  or  two  of  subsidized  intra- 
murals  might  result  in  the  erection 
of  an  Intramural  arena. 

At  an  informal  luncheon  meeting 
last  week,  the  heads  of  various  col- 
legiate athletic  departments  ap- 
peared greatly  pleased  by  the  pro- 
gram as  they  discussed  the  future  of 
This  plan.  The  ideas,  which  were  an- 
nounced by  an  unofficial  spokesman 
for  the  group,  centered  about  the 
possibility  of  pitting  the  winning 
team  in  each  sport  against  the  win 
ners  in  some  other  local  schools. 
This  .of  course,  would  be  kept  on  a 
very  small  scale  so  as  to  keep  the 
relocated  emphasis  properly  located. 
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WEST    END 
CLEANERS 

909   Main   Street  § 

TWinbiooks  3-8807        i 


Going  To  Europe? 

ACT  NOW  FOR  A  NEW  LOW  COST  WAY  TO  TRAVEL 

INTERNATIONAL   AUTO   PLAN 
Save  up  to  50%  Over  Other  Plans 

"  f.  1 1  \         y  y 


'  ^^ 


er- 


d- 


T 
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For  Information  and  Details  on  this  Popular  College   Program: 

In  N  Y.  International  Auto  Plan  -  120  E.  56th  Street 

STEPHEN  SINGER    KI  7-8285 


In  BOSTON 


ATTKNTION    Al-I.   «TUOBMT« 

Tour  Europe  far 

Less  than  $10  a  Day! 

^hiJi^Jes  all  meah.  European  Iranxportation  and  ^fhiseeing. 
May  be  purchased  on  Pay-As-You-Go  Plan. 
Here's  a  travel  value  made  possible  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  French  Government.  And  not  only  ^••*  y<>V  ^'^^ 
money,  but  you  will  icc  a  >ide  of  Europe  usually  htddco 
from  the  tourist. 

•  ¥•«•«   y»Mt  ^•fP—'*  ind^HY 

•  ¥•»'«   m^^md   tfc«   cvttuf«l    mnfmH   »♦»••   mmk*   S«r«^   !•«»•«• 

•  You'll  vUit  IM  tfwftf*!*  Wort^   F-i*  ** 

All  of  this  is  yours  over  a  period  o(  52  full  day«  and  i^ighU 
for  onlv  $495.  Under  auspices  of  the  famous  Exchange  ei 
Voyage',  a  cultural,  non-profit  government  sponsored  organi- 
zation. 

For  more  information  please  contact  our  U.S.  representa- 
tive as  space  is  at  a  premium. 

'  TRAVEL  &  CULTURAL  EXCHAMGE,  IMC. 

10  W.  47Hi  St.  M^w  Yofk  3*.  N,  Y. 

fhon«:  Or^U  5^S94 
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Athletics  Committee 
Reconsiders  Program 

In  a  statement  today.  Dr.  Lawrence  Fuchs.  Associate  Profes- 
i;or  of  Politics  and  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Ath- 
letics, told  The  Justice  of  the  work  his  committee  is  doing  con- 
cerning the  athletic  program  of  the  University. 

Speaking  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  Dr.  Fuchs  said: 
*'The  entire  athletic  and  physical  education  program  of  the  Uni- 
versitv  is  under  intensive  review  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Athletics.  Intercollegiate  varsity  athletics,  the  intramural  pro- 
and   the  physical   educa- 


gram 

tion  program  are  all  being  stud- 
ied. Meetings  of  the  committee 
are  being  held  almost  every 
week.  The  faculty  ricognizcs  its  rt* 
spon>ibiIity  in  this  area." 

Dr.  Fuchs  said;  "1  am  alvvay.s  will- 
ing 10  bring  to  the  attention  ot  the 
committee  any  information  submit- 
ted to  me  by  the  students."  He  add- 
ed that  he  could  not  now  comment 
on  the  work  of  the  committee  which 
is  now  in  process,  but  that  he  i> 
alwiiNs  available  to  Justice  report«T> 
and  will  always  be  as  cooperati\c  as 
he  can. 


eludes  intramurals  and  varsity.  Those 

who  win   intramural  competition   are     Vol.  X,  No.  19 

chosen  for  the  varsity.  *  _— — — — 
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Library  Construction 
Proiiioiioiis,  Appointments  |Vi7/  Begin  in  June 


Reports  on   Inframurals 

In  reterence  to  a  report  concern- 
ing the  intramural  program  deliv- 
ertnJ  recently  to  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittt'C  by  Mr.  Harry  Stein.  Fuchs 
said:  'i  am  completely  in  agreement 
that  there  is  room  for  improvement. 
I  was  surprised  and  pleased  at  the 
extent  of  the  program,  particularly 
the  women's  program.  Undoubtedly, 
as  is  true  of  any  academic  depart- 
ment, the  program  can  be  strength- 
ened and  improved."  Below  is  repro- 
duced a  copy  of  the  report  on  intra- 
murals  presented  to  the  committee. 

Males:— Basketball~87  participants, 
10  teams,  ioftball— to  date  8  teams 
have  submitted  rosters  involving  110 
participants— two  teams  are  faculty 
and  Buildings  and  Grounds.  A  Ten- 
nis  tournament  is  also  planned  pend- 
ing completion  of  the  courts. 

Females: — Basketball  -  not  enough 
participation  to  warrant  a  schedule. 
Volleyball— 90  participants.  15  from 
each  of  the  6  dorms.  27  nights  spent 
in  competition— 75   resident   students 

and  20  commuters  involved  Badmin- 
ton '12  participants;  double  elimina- 
tion tournament.  Softball— 9  team- 
registered  for  compi'tition.  Tennis  — 
70  girK  are  out   for  tenni>.  Thi:,  in- 


Twenty  faculty  proiiiotions  and  appointments  of  eleven  new- 
faculty  me'mbeis  for  the  1958-59  academic  year  were  announced 
last  week.  Dr.  Joseph  I.  Cheskis  will  become  Professor  Emeritus 
of  F^omance  Languages  and  Literature.  Arthur  Berger.  Erwm 
Bodkv.  J.  V.  Cunningham,  ana  Claude  A.  S.  Vigee  became  full 
professors.  Alexander  Alt  man  of  Manchester  University  will  be  a 
Jacob  Ziskind  Visiting  i'rofes.sor  of  Jewish  Philosophy  and  Hebrew 
Literature. 


In  the  School  of  Humanities, 
poet  J.  V.  Cunningham  was 
made  Professor  of  English  and 

Claude  A.  S.  Vigee  was  named  Pro- 
fessor of  French  Civilization.  William 
Holdheim.  after  his  first  year  at  the 


ciate  Professors  in  their  fields  of 
Economics  and  History,  respectively. 
Appointed  Associate  Professor  of 
American  History  was  Leonard  Levy, 
now  on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
University:  Lawrence  P'uchs,  Direct- 
University,  was  raised  to  the  rank  or  of  the  Brandeis  University  Sum- 
of  Assistant  Professor  of  European  mer  School,  was  made  an  Associate 
Languages  and  Literature,  and  Har-  Professor  of  Politics.  Both  Richard 
old  Weisberg  became  an  Assistant  M.  Held  and  James  B.  Klee  were 
Professor  of  Philosophv.  raised    to    the     status    of    A.ssociate 

Max  Chretien,  newly  designated  Profe^ssor  of  Psychology.  Newly  ap- 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  Je-  Pointed  to  the  position  of  Assis  ant 
rome  SchitT  and  Philip  A.  St.  John.  Professor  of  American  Civilization 
both  new  Assistant  Professors  ot  was  Dr.  John  Van  Doren;  Kaymond 
Biologv.  were  the  three  faculty  mem-  ^-rew  became  Assistant  Professor  of 
bers   promot^'d  in   the  School   of  Sci-    History    and    1.    Milton    Sacks,   As.sist. 

ant  Professor  of  Politics. 

Four  new  appointments  have  been 
in  the  School  of  Science.  Maurice 
Sussman.  now  of  .Northeastern  Uni- 
versitv     and     known     for     his     work 


ence. 

Arts  Schools  Promotions 

Both     .\rthur     Berger    and     Erwin 
Bodkv   have  been   made  Professor  of 


Music.   Also,   in   the   School   of   Crea-  with    cellular    slime    molds,    will    be 

tive     Arts,    Kenneth    Levy     receives  an    Associate    Professor    of    Biology, 

the    rank   of   Associate   Professor   of  In    the   field   of   mathematics.   Brown 

Mu>ic     and     Walter    Spink     that     of  University's     Edgar     H.     Brown,     Jr. 


Plans  have  been  brought  to  eompletion  for  the  new  iibrary  and 
construction  bids  will  be  received  on  May  15  with  construction  to 
begin  a  few  weeks  later.  Mr.  Clarence  Q.  Berger.  Dean  of  Univer- 
sity Administration,  told  the  Justice  this  week.  The  structure, 
which  is  being  designed  by  Harrison  and  Abraniowitz  of  New  York, 
s  being  constructed  with  a  one  million  dollar  gift  from  Jacob 
Goldfarb,  similar  benefaction  jess"  a  '-live"  pei^^i  collection  of 
from     the     National     Women's   ^^.^^^  ^mo  to  5,ooo  current  magazines, 

Committee    of   Brandeis   Univer-  ^  browsing  room  with  current  selec- 

sity.   and    a   third   million   dollars   in  tions,  and  other  features.    The  study 

several    smaller    grants    from    other  facilities    will    include    several    large 

sources.     The    library    will   be   com-  reading    rooms    (including    smoking 

pleted  within  eighteen  months  after  areas'.     They  will  be  equipped  with 

the    start    of    construction    and    it    is  tables     and     chairs,     "lounge'-     type 

possible  that   it  may  be  in  use  late  chairs,  and   individual  study  carrels, 

in  the  academic  year  1959  1^0.  The  study  rooms  will  be  off  the  var- 

Mr.    Louis    Schreiber,    Director    of  ious  stack  areas,  as   well   as  off  the 

Administrative    Services    of    the    Li-  reference  section, 

brary,   stated    that   the   building    will  Among  the  special  areas  will  be  a 

be    a    four    story    structure    on    the  section  for  Near   Eastern  and  Judiae 

sloping  plain  opposite  the  Rabb  Grad-  studies,  a  music  section  with  stereo- 

uate  Center.     The  bottom  floor  will  phonic    listening    equipment,    an    art 

not    be    equipped    for    several    years  section,    and    a    faculty    study    area, 

after  the  opening  of  the  new  library  Provisions  have  also  been   made   for 

but   the  detailed  plans  for  the  other  ample  facilities  for  the  administrative 

three    .stories    are    completed.      The  and  procedural  needs  of  the  library: 

floors  will  have  a  total  stack  capacity  a   bindery,   shipping    room,   catalogu- 

of   from    450.000   to   600.000   volumes  m*;  area.  etc. 

and   will   be   able   to   accomodate   for  The    library    will    operate    on    the 

study    anywhere    from    000    to    1,000  open     stack     system,     with     .student.-i 

student^.     When  the  additional   floor  permitted   to  go  to  all   books.     There 

IS  used,  the  library  will  hold  approx-  will,   however,  be    a  treasure  section 


Assistant   Professor  of  Fine  Arts. 

Nine  faculty  members  of  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences  received 
promotion?;:  Richard  Eckhaus  and 
Georiie    Fi>cher    were    itanud    Asso- 


has  been  appointed  to  serve  ais 
Assistant  Professor.  Kenneth  William 
Ford.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
at  Indiana  I'niversiiy.  will  assume 
Coiftimicd    ox     I'nnc     f-nc 


imately    three   quarters   of  a    million 
volumes   and    will    have    more    ^^tudy 

space 

Provides    Study    Carrels 

The    building    will    contain    an    ex- 


lor    manuscripts,    first    editions    and 
other   rare   materials. 

The  continuance  of  the  open  stack 
system  presents  the  problems  of 
stolen    librarv   books.      Dr.  Nahum  N. 


SC  Discusses  Amendments^  Handbook; 
Tuition,  Orientation  Reports  Heard 

Two  meetings  of  the  Student  Council  were  held  this  week.  Sunday.  March  23.  and  Monday.  March  24.     At  the  Sunday 
meeting.  Council  passed  resolutions  for  a  lecture  by  Paul  Sweezey,  a  Hi-Charlie  allocation,  and  selection  of  the  Freshman  Hand- 

bookk  stdfT 

Martin  Peretz  suggested  that  Council  sponsor  a  lecture  by  Paul  Sweezey.  noted  economist,  and  that  one  hundred  dollars 

be  allocated  for  this  purpose      During  the  ensuing   discussion  the  point  was  made  thai  Council  still  had  the  power  to  supplement 

lecture  programs  although  it's  lecture  committee  had  been  dissolved.    The  motion  to  invite  Sweezey  to  speak  was  passed, 

Next  on  the  agenda,  was  the  David  Cohen,  chairman  of  the  Tui-  posed  Orientation  Week  calender,  as  problems.  The  first  is  a  change  in 
Hi-Charlie  request  for  a  $150  ^-^^^^  Committee,  presented  Council  recently  released  by  the  Administra-  the  meal  contract.  Allowing  students 
extention  of  it  S  current  budget,  two  questionaires,  one  sent  to  all  tion,  was  unsatisfactory.  According  a  choice  of  taking  any  five  break- 
Due  to  the  unforeseen  expense  students  who  were  here  last  year  to  the  present  schedule,  it  would  be  fasts,  lunchs,  and  dinners  at  any  time 
of  an  extra  week's  rental  fee,  the  and  left  for  reasons  other  than  grad-  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  come  during  the  week.  The  second  con- 
Club  will  not  be  able  to  have  its  uation,  the  other  to  be  distributed  to  to  Brandeis  before  the  High  Holi-  cerns  the  possibility  of  segregated 
Loan  and  Award  Fund  or  send  out  all  scholarship  students,  and  those  days  and  the  week  would  be  limited  dining  once  the  new  menS  quad- 
letters  to  the  Freshmen  during  the  who  asked  for  financial  assistance  by  the  loss  of  two  evenings  and  one  rangle  is  erected, 
summer  recess  unless  it  is  granted  and  did  not  receive  it.  day  at  the  end  of  the  week  for  the  ^^^^^  Committees 
an   additional   allocation,   club  presi-  Possible  Changing   Character  observance   of   Yom   Kippour.   Coun- 

dent    Jay    Kobrin    said.     Though    it  A  third  questionaire  was  submitted  cil    unanimously    favored    the    Com-       Eddie  Friedman.  Chairman  of  the 

usually  disapproves  of  such  requests,  by  Myra  Saft.    This  was  designed  to  mittee's    suggestion    that     they    ask  Committee  on  Committees,  offered  a 

Council  gave  the  necessary  request  discover    a    possible    changing    eco-  Dean  of  Students,  Joseph  F.  Kauff-  suggestion    that    the    following    pro- 

to  lli-Charlie  because  of  the  extenu-  nomic    character    of    the    University  man  to  change  the  calendar.  Council  posals    concerning    committee    reor- 

ating  circumstances.  and  is  being  sent  to  the  entire  stu-  also  approved  Eliot  Siega^s  request  ganization  be  put  before  the  student 

Handbook  Staff  Selected  dent  body.  that     the     Committee     be     enlarged  body  in  a  referendum.  The  proposals 

Council  then  selected  the  staff  for  The   three  questionaires  were  ap-  from  three  to  five  members.  Lester  are  that  the  committees  be  classified 

tbe    forth-coming    Freshman    Hand-  proved   by   Council   with  corrections  Wyman    and    Eliot    Siegal    were    ap-  either  as  executive  or  standing  com- 

book.    Marilyn  Schneider  and  Ruth  and    the    following    stipulation:    the  pointed. 

Siegal  were  elected  as  editors,  with  questions    be    as    short    as    possible,  p^^  CommiHee  Reports 

a  staff   of  ten.    It   was   further   de-  answers  be  supplied  wherever  possi-                                                                                                                   t.  •     x      i 

Cided  that  the  editors  have  the  right  ble.  and   student   signatures   be   op-  The  Food  Committee  Interim  Re-  between    Council   and    their   faculty 

to   request   the    resignation   of   any  tional.  Port    was    given    by    the    chairman,  counterpart.  These  committees  could 

Staff  member  during  the  summer  if  CouncU  next  discussed  the  Week-  Jerr>  Josephs.   He  reported  that  Mr.  be    dissolved    only    by    referendum. 

he  does  not  live  up  to  his  responsi-  end  Lecture  Series.    In  as  much  as  Grimm    had    hired    a   new    dietician  The  latter,  e.g.  Social  and  Publicity, 

bUity  and  to  selected  a  new  member  the   Duffv   lecture   and   the   student  v^ho   is   now   working.    Grimm   said  can  be  dissolved  by  Council  when  a 

to  i4place  the  old  poetry    reading,   both   presented   on  that  he  will  listen  to  all  student  sug-  club  is  organized  that  can  responsi- 

At  the  Monday  meeting,  CouncU  Friday  nights,  were  successful,  Coun-  gestions.  He  further  stated  that  it  bly  undertake  the  committee's  func- 
oonsidered  the  Tuition  Committee  cil  decided  to  conUnue  the  Friday  would  take  at  least  two  weeks  before  Uon.  Council  voted  that  the  pro- 
Interim  Report,  the  Weekend  Lee-  night  series.  any  concrete  results  would  be  noUce-  posed  referendum  be  referred  to  the 
ture  Series,  the  Interim  Orientation  Martin  Peretz,  Chairman  of  the  able.  student  body  at  the  same  time  as 
Committee  and  it's  report,  and  the  Interim  Orientation  Committee,  re-  The  Committee  also  reported  that  ^i^^al  Council  elections. 
IV>od  Committee  interim  report,  ported  that  it  was  felt  that  the  pro-  they    were    considering    two    other                                                      — I.C. 


tensive  bibliographical  reference  col-  Glatzor.  lurmer  chairman  of  the  Fac- 
lection.  a  microfilm  li!)rary  with  an  ulty  Library  Committee,  termed  the 
ulliniate   capacity    that   *s<M'm^    limit-    stealing    of    books   at    the    University 

"outrageous."  Brandeis  students 
i.hould  be  aware  that  Brandeis  is  not 
a  technical  organization,  but  a  living 
community  of  scholars  and  students, 
and  that  by  violating  community  ob- 
ligations, the  students  are  harming 
themselves,  he  said.  It  would  be  a 
pity,  Glatzer  commented,  to  have  to 
give  up  free  movement  in  the  librar>% 
but  if  the  honest  appeal  to  commun- 
ity spirit  fails  we  shall  have  to  do 
what  other  universities  do,  that  is, 
either  close  the  stacks  or  post  a 
checker  at  the  door. 

Can  Be  Enlarged 
When  the  library  first  opens  there 
will  be  225,000  to  250.000  l>ooks  in 
it.  It  is  expected  that  remaining 
capacity  for  the  three  stories  will 
be  filled  within  a  decade  after  the 
building  is  opened  for  u.se.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  structure  is  $3 
million.  The  National  Women's  Com- 
mittee has  committed  itself  to  re- 
main the  main  source  for  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  librar>'.  The 
new  building  is  so  planned  that  once 
the  fourth  floor  is  in  use  it  will  be 
possible  tb  build  additional  areas  on 
to  the  building.  The  library  as  it  is 
now  planned  will  be  one  third  larger 
than  the  science  building. 

Schreiber  explained  that  the  delay 
in  the  start  of  construction  had  been 
caused  by  the  technical  difficulties 
involved  in  planning  what  is  the 
most  significant  edifice  on  the  camp- 
us. Berger  stated  that  the  problems 
connected  with  a  building  of  this 
sort  were  studied  for  a  year  by  con- 
struction experts  and  that  confer- 
ences with  faculty,,  staff,  and  students 
were  held  before  the  present  work- 
ing plans  were  completed.  He  indi- 
cated that  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration were  considering  making  ad- 
ditional space  available  for  library 
facilities  for  the  two  year  period 
before  the  new  structure  is  corn* 
pleted. 


mittees.  The  former  will  parallel 
faculty  committees  dealing  with  simi- 
lar functions,  and  will  act  as  liasons 
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Letters  To  The  Ed 


I 


Cites  European  Jews 
Post -Hitler  Problems 

The  main  problem  faced  by  European  Jews  after  Hitler, 
according  to  Dr.  Judah  Shapiro,  was  the  lack  of  "ndersta"^'"S 
by  most  American  Jews  who  participated  in  t^e  rebuilding  of 
European  Jewish  communities.  Dr.  Shapiro,  who  is  head  of  the 
national  Bnai  Brith  HiUel  Foundations,  and  who  spoke  Tues- 
day March  25.  at  one  of  the  weekly  Hillel  lectures,  was  Director 
of  Jewish  Cultural  Reconstruc-  ^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^  teachers,  and  con- 
tion  for  Europe  after  World  ^^.i^ntious  people  who  arc  trying  to 
War  II.  keep    the    culture    from    dying    out 

He  elaborated  this  first  point  by  don't  feel  that  they  can  count  on 
discussing  how  much  culture  and  y^n^erican  Jewish  support.  This  is 
education  mean  to  a  European  Jew.    ^^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^y     American.-    are 

otiH     hnw     hard     it     was     for     mo.st  ,.,   .    ^ 

ana    now     naru              .       ,      .,^,      ^  turning    away     from     or    modifying 

Americans    to    comprehend    such    a  lurnum    ay 

need.  The  Europeans'  complaint,  their  religious  practices,  and  no 
•They  don't  speak  our  language,"  longer  feel  a  tie  with  Jews  all  over 
was  both  a  figurative  and  literal  ^^^^  world.  "American  Jews  ha  e  de- 
cry. It  is  the  reverence  for  the  pas^,  ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^.^    original    accept- 

said  Dr    Shapiro,   which   distmgui.vh  ..    •     u     ♦u^^o »» 

bam   LJi.  oii.ii  iiv.,  .inro  of  anv  Jews  as  their  brothers. 

OS  the  European  from  the  American.  ^^^^  ^i  an>  jlv^s 

Here     everything     is     always     being  This    problem    is    magnified    by    the 

replaced     for     utilitarian     purposes,  fact  that,  since  American  Jews  have 


Bronstein  Coverage 

I     feel     that     Bernhard     Kempler's 
coverage   of   Dr.    Bronstein*s   lecture 
on   "Religion   and  Art:    one   point   of 
view",   which    appeared   in    The    Jus- 
tice  last   week   was   not   only   inade- 
quate but  also  inaccurate.    I  am  not 
criticizing    Mr.    Kempler    personally 
because  I  am  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems entailed   in   discussing  as   com- 
prehensive,  variegated    and    difficult 
a  lecture  as  Dr.  Bronstein*s  assured- 
ly was;  I  think  that  in  such  case  per- 
haps the  omission  of  an  article  would 
be  more  highly  appreciated  by  those 
who  did  hear  the  lecturer  as  well  as 
the  lecturer  himself.  At  least  in  that 
wav    there    would    be    no    erroneous 
impression      promulgated      by      The 
Justice.    The    .simplification    of   some 
issues,  omission  or  misrepresentation 
of  others  in  Mr.  Kempler's  article  cer- 
tcinly    did    a    gross    injustice    to    the 
brilliance     and     complexity     of     Dr. 
Bronstein's     theories.       It     is     to     be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Kempler's  article  will 
not  be  taken  too  seriously   by  those 
who   really   tried   to    penetrate,   with 
Dr.   Bronstein,   into  the   heart   of   re- 
ligion and  art,  or  by  those  students 
and  faculty  members   who   were  un- 
fortunately   not    able    to    attend    the 
lecture.  — J^"^   Kogan 


while  m  Europe,  "the  sense  of  the 
past  is  overwhelming.  It  was  as 
though  the  Jew  was  walking  back- 
wards into  the  future,''  so  as  never 
to   lose    sight    of    their    past. 

Lack  of  Understanding 


always  been  dependent  on  European 
Jewry  for  their  cultural  stimulation. 
and  since  Israeli  culture  is  not  yet 
sufilciently  developed  to  take  over, 
•*we  are  pretty  much  on  our  own" 
as  far  as  keeping  Judaism  and  Jew- 
ish  hi.story  alive.  Dr.   Shapiro   ended 


Not    only    American    Jews    in    Eu- 

rooe    but  also  Jews  who  stayed  here  .         .      *u 

rope,  uui  ci  ^^^^^.      r.,1.     .u:^    his    speech    with    a    warning    to    the 

and     contributed     monev,     leii     mis  » 

lack    of    communication.    "Here    was    effect  that  we  cannot  and  must   not 
a    Jewish    community    which    did    a    shirk   our   responsibility. 
magnificent    job    in    raising    money,  ^Renah  Llpis 

but  which  did  not  understand  that 
it  wasn't  helping  Jews  unless  they 
contributed  to  their  culture."  Ameri- 
can donors  couldn't  be  told  that 
their  money  was  going  for  purposes 
Other  than  food  and  medicine. 

Dr.    Shapiro    went    on    to    describe 
the  condition  of  the  European  Jew.s 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  He  stressed 
the   fact  the   figure   six   million,   the 
number    of    Jews    killed,    is    not    an 
arbitrary    total,    but    is    borne    out 
by    carefully-kept    German    records. 
There  were  two  main  attitu  les  which 
prevailed  among  the  survivors.  One 
was    that    the    price   to    pay    for   Ju- 
daism   was    too    high;    people    who 
held  this  view  converted  in  order  to 
escape   the   possibility   of   a   "repeat 
performance."  The  other  was  a  neo 
orthodoxy,   practiced   by  many  Jews 
who  had  drifted  away  from  Judaism, 
but  who  wanted  to  return  to   it   be- 
cause   they   had    come    through    the 
crisis.   Though    most    of   them    knew 
little   Hebrew   or  prayers,   they    par 
ticipatcd   wholeheartedly   in   the    rit- 
uals, and  developed  a  sort  of  Chasi- 
di.sm.    All    Jews,    of    cou.se,    felt    a 
sense    of    uprootedness,    and    those 
whose    attitude    was   somewhere    be- 
tween  the   two   extremes— the   Poles 
in   Paris,    for    example—   "re-ghetto- 
ized"    themselves    to    the    extent    of 
recreating  the  life  they  had  known, 
thereby     causing    a     split     between 
themselves  and  the  native,  resident 
Jews. 
Bvropean   Decline 

Europan  Jewry  now,  said  Dr.  Sha- 
piro, is  a  "museum  piece.''  Hardly 
aay' young  men  are  planning  to  be- 


Dartmouth  Replies 

Recently  The  Justice  reported  an 
account  of  the  Dartmouth  'Great  Is- 
sues* course  presented  to  the  senior 
class  by  Messers.  Brunwasser.  Eng- 
borg,  and  Kaufman.  I  gathered  that 
the  report  was  made  to  aid  in  an 
evaluation  of  the  'General  Education' 
course  here  at  Brandeis.  Now  I  know 
nothing  about  the  General  Education 
course  but  as  a  former  Dartmouth 
man  I  do  know  something  about  the 
'Great  Issues'  course  and  my  re- 
marks are  made  to  correct  what  I 
believe,  on  the  basis  of  the  article 
in  The  Justice,  to  be  mi.sconceptions. 

First  the  workload  of  the  course 
is  not  great.  One  could,  and  I  am 
sure  that  many  do,  get  by  with  al- 
most no  effort  The  Times  news  of 
the  week  in  review'  is  glanced  at  be- 
fore the  examinations  and  yields  the 
names,  events,  and  places  which 
serve  as  answers  to  very  simple  ques- 
tions. The  journal  entries  are  more 
often  than  not  written  the  night  be- 
fore they  are  due,  without  much 
thought  or  care.  The  outside  readings 
are  not  extensive  nor  are  they  very 
inspiring.  The  projects  are  of  an 
elementary  nature.  The  project  for 
the  first  term  consists  in  reading  a 
variety  of  newspapers  for  a  two 
week    period    to    see    how    the    same 


news  stories  may  be  differently 
treated,  biased,  or  played  up  or 
down  to  reflect  the  paper's  political 
and  social  attitudes.  The  second  se- 
mester project  is  essentially  the 
same  with  magazines  substituted  for 
newspapers.  Very  little  is  to  be 
learned  from  either  of  these  projects 
by  students  who  are  at  all  intellect- 
ually alert. 

Secondly,  I  doubt  very  much  if 
the  'Great  Issues'  course  proves  to 
be  the  "memorable  academic  experi- 
ence of  the  Dartmouth  undergrad- 
uate." 1  know  that  the  chairmen  of 
the  course  have  always  been  delight- 
ed to  refer  to  the  letters  from 
alumni  who  have  written  back  to  tell 
members  of  the  faculty  how  fruitful 
and  rewarding  the  course  has  proven 
to  be.  I  also  know  that  there  are 
many  others,  like  myself,  who  will 
never  write  such  letters.  I  have  al- 
ways wondered  if  perhaps  the  letter 
writers  would  not  have  derived  e^^en 
more  benefit  from  the  course  if  they 
had  been  subjected  to  it  in  their 
freshman  year. 

Mr.     Brunwasser     suggested     that 
here    at    Brandeis    the    students    are 
exposed  to  the  great  issues  through 
extensive     extra  -  curricular     lecture 
programs;    consequently    "the    Bran- 
deis   student    is    thus    introduced    to 
and  is  well  aware  of  the  major  cur- 
rent political  and  social  issues  before 
he  enters  his  senior  year."    The  im- 
plication   that    the    student    at    Dart- 
mouth is  not  so  exposed  and  is  not 
aware   of  these   issues  until   he  is  a 
senior.    Such  an  inference  is  unwar- 
ranted  although   it  is   supported   by 
the   very  existence  of   the   'Great   Is- 
sues' course  at  Dartmouth  as  a  sen- 
ior requirement.    I  say  that  it  is  un- 
warranted because  there  are  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  lectures  and  activi- 
ties   open    to    the    Dartmouth    under- 
graduate   to    provide    and    which    do 
provide    him    with    an    acquaintance 
and  knowledge  of  these  i.ssuos.    The 
Dartmouth      Christian      Union.      The 
Daily    Dartmouth,   The   Forensic    Un- 
ion, and  various  other  campus  organ- 
izations as  well  as  the  lectures  spon- 
sored  by   them   provide   such   oppor- 
tunities.     However    the    College    in 
ofTering     the    'Great     Issues'    course 
makes  it  possible  for  an  outsider  to 
come    to    the    conclusion    which    Mr. 
Brunwasser  apparently  arrived  at. 

The  great  weakness  of  the  course 
as  I  see  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  its 
mechanics,  the  quality  of  its  speak- 
ers, or  the  assignments  and  projects: 
rather,  it  lies  in  the  mentality  which 
conceives  of  such  a  course  as  the 
capstone  of  a  liberal  education.  If 
in   three  years   a   college  so   vocifer- 


ously   dedicated    to    the    "liberating 
arts"  has  not  confronted  its  students 
with  great  issues,  presented  them  as 
ideas  to  be  met  and  grappled  with, 
it  cannot  do  so  in  one  year,  in  one 
two  semester  course  where  they  can 
be  dealt  with  only  superficially.  Such 
a  course   might   serve   as   a   conven- 
ient introduction  to  the  problems  of 
the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  con- 
temporary men,  but  it  is  inadequate 
to  fulfill  the  role  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  Dartmouth  College  assigns 
to  it.  It  has  been  a  frequent  criticism 
of   the    course    by    members    of   the 
Dartmouth  faculty  that  the  course  is 
addressed  to  the  seniors  who  should 
find  it  as  tiresome  as  many  of  them 
do.    If  it  were  not   tiresome,  repeti 
live,     and     superficial     the     College 
would  have  good   reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation which  it  offers, 

— Roger  L.  Emerson 
Dartmouth  College  1956. 


Visiting  Prof.  Ehrenfeerg  Expert 
On  Greek  History  and  Philosophy 

Dr.  Victor  L.  Ehrenberg.  Visiting  Professor  of  Ancient  History  and  the  author  of  numer- 
ous works  on  classical  civilization,  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  Brandeis  faculty.  His  sem- 
esters  stay  at  Brandeis  marks  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States.  He  is  presently  teaching  two 
courses,  while  continuing  to  work  on  his  latest  book,  a  high  level  text  on  the  Greek  and  Hellen- 

I  Qf  1  f*       T t  1 1  ^ 

Ehrenberg,  who  originally  planned  a  career  as  an  architect,  has  been  a  student  of  ancient 
Grece  and  Rome  since  1912.  He 


began  his  study  of  antiquity 
and  the  classics  while  a  stu- 
dent at  various  universities  in  Ger- 
many.  In  1920  he  received  a  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen.  He  accepted  his 
fir«^t  teaching  position  in  1922  when 
he  was  made  a  lecturer  at  Frank- 
fort University.  He  was  soon  offered 
a  chair  at  the  University  of  Prague 
where  he  remained  until  1939.  He  left 
Czecho.slovakia  in  that  year  to  come 
to  England,  where  he  has  held  high 
positions  in  various  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  He  received  a  Read- 
ership at  the  University  of  London 
in  1947. 
Offers  a  Study  of  Trends 

Half  of  Ehrenberg's  current  book 
has  already  been  published.  Its  final 
edition  will  appear  in  both  English 
and  German.  His  two  most  recent 
works  are  People  of  Aristophanes 
and  Sophocles  and  Pericles.  Both 
books  are  on  reserve  in  the  Bran- 
deis library.  The  former  is  "an  at- 
tempt to  give  a  historical  and  socio- 


logical account  of  Athenian  life 
based  on  and  illustrated  by  one 
kind  of  literature  in  particular,  name- 
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Dr.  Victor  Ehrenberg 


ly  Old  Attic  Comedy."  The  latter 
work  offers  a  study  of  the  trends 
of  Athenian  thought  and  philosophy 
as  reflected  by  two  of  the  most  rep- 
resentative, though  vastly  different 
men  of  the  Golden  Age. 

In  addition  to  these  two  books, 
Ehrenberg  has  written  Idea  of  Law 
Among  the  Early  Greeks,  Alexander 
and  Egypt,  and  East  and  West. 

Ehrenberg  teaches  two  courses— 
an  undergraduate  class  on  Greece- 
State  and  Society,  and  a  graduate 
seminar  on  Aristotle's  Politics. 

Ehrenberg's  two  sons  have  re- 
mained in  England.  The  elder  is  a 
Tudor  historian,  the  other  a  physi- 
cist who  has  recently  completed  a 
year's  study  at  M.I.T. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  his 
impressions  of  Brandeis-,  Ehrenberg 
said,  "I  am  impressed  as  I  suppose 
everyone  is  by  the  beauty  of  the 
campus,  the  liveliness  of  the  stu- 
dents,  and    the   friendliness    of   my 

colleagues.*  ' 

fc      ^J.M.  S, 


Scientist  Objects 

Not    having    been    preset    at    Dr 
Weiner's  Gen.  Ed.  session,  I  read  of 
his    answer   to    the   question   of   the 
scientist   and  "potentially   dangerous 
and  inevitable  situation"  in  the  last 
Justice.     The    answer   always    seems 
to  be  "I  must   carry   on  as  a  scien- 
tist," a   sort   of   pony   express   rider 
complex   that   gets   more   and   more 
ludicrous    in    the    1950*s,    or   ''would 
you  have  me  wait  for  someone  else 
who   will   do  it   anyway."    After  the 
example    and    existence   of    the   Bul- 
letin   of    Atomic    Scientists    for    five 
years,  and  the  present  nuclear  situa- 
tion,  the    question    of    when   will    aU 
the  Dr.  Weiner's  form  "Associations 
of    Atomic     Scientists"    before     and 
while  their  work  is  still  in   progress 
is    still    an    absolutely    unlhought    of 
possibility    in    the    minds    of    U.    S. 
scientists.      Never     m    any     country 
since    the    industrial    revolution    has 
any  group  of  working  scientists  tried 
to    determine    or    condition    societies 
reception  or  understanding   of  their 
new      invention      or      theory.      Why 
doesn't  Dr.  Weiner  make  the  attempt 
to    see    to    it.    that    if    this    invention 
must   be   brought    forth,   he   and   his 
collogues  can   control   what  form   ji 
will  take  and  its  uses  by  agreeing  as 
best  they  can   ten  years  before,  not 
ten  years  after,  the   problem  is  out 
of   their   hands      Only   in   these    gen- 
erative stages  cr.n  a  united  number. 
of    men,    several    hundred    perhaps, 
say  in  which  direction  work  shall  go 
if  they  will  work  in  that  direction  or 
not.    We  do  see  after  all  that  they 
often   agree    ten   years   after,   which 
is  one  half  the  answer  to   the  criti 
cism  that  it>  impossible.    The  other 
half  of  the  answer  is  that  it's  never 
bc/n  tried,  most  often  the  situation 
when  ^'impossible"  is  unsolved. 

Groups  in  Cambridge,  England,  the 
U.  of  Penn.   and  under  Dr.  Skinner 
at  Hanard  have  perfected  a  **teach- 
ing   machine"  for  the   public  school 
and  college  level.  They  will  undoubt- 
edly come  into  use.   Ten  years  from 
now  a  harried  group  of  men  will  as 
undoubtedly  form  an  Association  for 
Behavoral     Psychology     and    Public 
Affairs.    "Dr,    Wieners"   can   see   be- 
yond   their   tomorrows    lab   problem 
as    individuals.    Dr.    Wiener    knows 
that  aspects  of  bis  wcwk  are  poten- 
tially dangerous.   Why  can't  they  see 
the  same  thing  in  unison,  and  them- 
selves  modify   their  notions  of   con- 
trol, instead  of  falling  back  as  stress 
after    stress    is    piled    on,    as    even 
Bronow:,ki    hbi>    done,    on    "Science 
never    turns    s-side.**    It  is   true    the 
men    who    make    chess-playing    ma- 
chines,  and    star   self-regulating   de- 
vices such  as  "friend  or  foe**  homing 
missiles,  are  pictured  as  rather  rari- 
fied  beings,   but  we  found  out  that 
many  of  the  atomic  physicists  whom 
we  pictured  to  be  in  the  same  cob- 
webbed     lot,     aren't    from    various 
groups,    something    to    the    tone    of 
6,000  aren't.  If  Dr.  Wiener  could  see 
as  "a  type  of  action'*  an  "An  Asso- 
elation  of  Computor  Developers"  at 
this  time,  rather  than  poor,  whimper- 
ing "inaction,**  our  future  might  not 
seem  a  hideous  choice  of  a  dozen 
already    checkmated    situations    de- 
vices   have    prepared    for    us    oa 
punched  tapes,    —Milton  Leitenberg 
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Concert  by  Graduates  5ra/ic/eis  Actors  Not  Able 
Hailed  As  Fine  Offering  To  Save  A  Mediocre  Play 


Some  fine  music  making  was  in  evidence  Sunday.  March  23 


effective 
the  other 


sour  notes,  the  concert  proceed-  .        ,               •  ^   n^^A^   ic   ^   r^lav  rnnsist-  ^.ii^   .«^«h/wi   f^r  ^oress'me.   them       La  Rondt  vfam  under  the  directiM 

Sir^li.  Sh..!..  Op.  »,  .^.  X  a  formed  in  its  entirely  instead  of  the  i„    ten    scenes    of    assignation  Uie  *^^'^\''^'^   Iv^tty  wears    limited  facilities  of  Slosberg.  A  few 

::iM::  .y  Ue^nrro^^^n.  ort^inalU.   ^eduled    Ave   se^Uons.  J^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^J^,^ZJ^  f^TZ^  S^^^'t^lZ  Ji^  sUging     gimmic.s     were     e.eoti.e 

the  Boston  premiere  of  Aaron  Cop-  g.,,.^,    «»•««»•  '"/^.^   tw^  we  LT^  wlwe  and  a  brand  new  fliaracter  with  every   enough  to  offset  some  of 

land's  PUf««  Fanfaty. 

Tl»e    Beethoven    Sonata    was    pre-  does 

senVHl   tui  a  substitute  selection  for  musical   term,  the  setting  was  simi-  ^^^^^y  else,  etc.  Perhaps  the  idea  lion     ^^               ^^ 

the  Tr»#  #T  Fli^,  Viola,  -nI  Piano  Urly  not  lacking  in  iU  own  surreal  ^  ^^„g   ^   p^y   with   two^haracter  may  demonstrate  a  point  or  two  but    the  more  subtle  COmiC  values  were 

br  Andrew  Imbrie,  cancelled  owing  ism.  The  lines  were  always  sharply  ^^^^^  seemed  like  a  tempting  pros-  it  also  spells  tedium  after  ttie  nrsi    negiectea. 

i#    the    illness    of    the    vioist;    and  defined,  and  what  atonal  digressions  ^^^  j^^  ^y^  Drama  Qub  in  view  of  half^oren  times.    ^^                           ^^  j^  ^^1^ 

Giora    Bernstein   and   George  Ziiter  there  were  appeared  well  within  the  united  rehearsal  time;  but  the  prob-  InHraat  Hot  Swatalnod                              Although  the  performance  had  b# 

graciously  consented  to  prepare  the  eonfines  of  tonaUty  —  sometime  bix-  ^^^^^  i„   ^   production   of   this  play       The   Drama   Club  production   did              or  meaning    there  was  some 

Beethoven  on  rather  short  notice.  arre,  but  never  blurry  and  often  ex-  ^^  too  great  for  a  haphazard  job.  „ot    succeed    in    susUining    the    m-           y                  .^    individual    scenes. 

^       ^.     ^A..^^  tremely    effecUve.  There   is   no   variety   in   the   visual  terest   of   the    audience.   ¥nien   the    s^            ?                                    ^^ 

TKocouthly  MmUcM  .          ^^^^^   beauUfuUy   for   the  picture  and  in  the  acUon;  therefore  novelty    wore    off,    the    sexy    lines   Arthur  Pepme,  as  the  poet,  gave  me 


•n^  text  U  surrealistic,  and  if  one   ^^l^*  theTthT^ier  anTparlor    new    scene,    the   lack   of   any    real    monotonous   movement.  In   general 
^s   not   object   to  a   strictly   non-   ^^''\^,T  '^  ?arSr    maid    and    conflict  becomes  too  evident^  RepeU-    the  emphasis  -•^^  <«^f  ^ /^^^^ 
.....r.i   t^rm    the  setting  was  simi-    "^^  '^J.,e.  -^.%.rhan.  tiie  idea    lion  of  action  from  scene  to  scene    pecU  of  the   pUy  and  as  a  result 


synchronization   between    vioUn   and    a  sense  of  stage  presense 


actor  would   Pepine  managed  to  combine  the  hn- 


Zbt  7«e  Vo  laek,^  a^e  be  the  envy  ^  many  "operatic"  sing-  ^  "-/--*•'%«-•>:  ""°'":^*^-  '"^  tZTr^Z^""  s^^!  ^t'Z  n^^lLTnd  pathetic,  and  created  . 
,„  .  .t::..  Ume>.  and  a  minor  ers.  S^ew^  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mar-  '^^ -^'-^  ^;-ile^1s  ^^^^^  f2:;r  ^LSTeT^aXr:  ^ '  insuM-  IJ-rHl^'^.^jr i« r:::^- ^ 
•emory    .lip   by    Mr.    Bemstetn    m  t«   Boyk«,.  g^^   ^^^   ^^   Un^.Une^,  illusions,   cienl  contrast  between  several  of  the  ^Jfl^L'^'^n!?!!:!    tJ^  ^  ^ 


piano  (no 
^ate  rehearsal 


th«  music   dictated.  memory  and  gave  it  an  almost  note-  „i,„wW,.ht^  Art 

Mr    Bernstein,  who  L,  first  violin-  perfect  and  sensitive  rendering  that    on  them.  And  the  play wnght .  dra 

i$t  of  the  school's  newly   orKanized  could   have   been   presented   in   any 

Viarlet-in  residence.  U  potentially  an  concert   hall  in   the  country. 
CKCeUent    violinist.    He    has    a    fine      The   piece   itself  is  markedly   dif- 

singing  tone  on  the  instrument.  dU-  ferent  from  the  Copland  style  as  it 

ciplUied    control,   and    a   more   than  »   popularly   conceived;   and   except 

well  practiced     technique.    He    does,  in   one   or  two  passages,  one   could 

occasionallv.     have     a     tendency     to  almost  fail  to  detect  the  charactcns- 

'press-   oil   his   instrument   in    forte  ^  »tamp  of  this  composer, 
passage.s,     invariably     achieving     a       On  one  hearing,  it  appears  to  be 

harsh   and   forced   effect   instead   of  divided  into  three  large  sections  — 

the  inlonded  strong  but  solid  tones;  basically   an   ABA,  the   being   in   it- 


ler. 


Justice'  Advisor  Discusses 

Role  of  College  Newspapers  _  ^^  _  ^  ^,  _ 

T  a«st  Tuesday  evening  Dr.  Arno  Maver,  Assistant  Professor  deis    stage.    Unfortunately,   in   thi* 

r  f  Politics    nresented  the  third  in  a  series  of  faculty  lectures  production  Mr.  dePerera  was  in  the 

slonsir^brSe  S^ent  Council  Educational  Policies  Commit-  last  two  scenes.  He  was  unable  f 


has  a  good  stage  voice,  and  has  some 
talent  for  speaking  dialogue.  Witfc 
additional  acting  experience  and 
training,  she  might  have  given  a 
less  inhibited  and  more  colorful 
and  varied  interpretation. 

Fred  dePerera  turned  in  another 
good  performance,  this  time  as  the 
Count.  He  is  one  of  the  few  con- 


but  thi.^  fortunately  is  not  frequent,   self  composed  of  cany  smaller  sec-    ^^      ^^  discussed  the  role  and  responsibihties  o£  the  student  ^.^^   ^^   audience    was   tired 

Some   lack   of  subtlety   in   phrasing   tions.    It    is    episodic,    atonal,    but    newspaper  in  the  college  community.    Mayer  stressed  the  rela-  ^^  ^^ 

,    .    ..  ._. ..   »...:...    ...^..  .u.  ",_   ^.^^^f;>^^^^^  ^he  character  of  the  college  newspaper  and  that 

of  the   university,   stating  that       The    university,    he    said,    must   ^'^  ^^^  Enough 


and   shading    is   almost   universal   in    structureally  tight,  despite  the  "fan- 
performers  of  his  age,  and,  it  is  felt,   tasy"   connotation.    It   has   some    ex- 


-The     Crimson     Sap,**     the     song 


LIta  Ltpschutx    nity  it  serves 


Entertainment  Should  Be  Main 
Criteria  Of  Tlieater  Evaluation 


tkm  is  especially  imp-  tant  m  view  ,    ,    n    t 

of   the   pragmatic,   vocation-oriented  efforts.  Barbara  Kiesler-s  first  scene 

training  that  society  offers  the  stu-  as   the   whore   was  impressive;   her 

dent.  The  newspaper,  in  turn,  must  second    scene    was    less    convincing, 

therefore   maintain   a  high   level  of  Marcia     Leventhal    technically     was 

intellectual    excellence    in    its    writ-  good  enough,  but  her  interpreUlion 

ing  and  editorials,  a  "high  standard  missed   the   essence  of  the    wife,  a 

of  literacy,"  and  a  "respect  for  Ian-  woman  who  is  much  more  complex 

guage  is  a  tool  for  clear  thinking."  and    intelUgent    than    the    portrayal 

Wha,  U  the  rote  of  cri.icis.„  in  artT    This  U  .  profound,  con,plcx  topic,  and  one  which  s,^.  >^;^-l':^^,^,  „„,,  ,„  -"'"CI  7:.^.  '."^"nI::,'^^ 

can  not  be  dealt  with  fullv  and  completely  in  this  article.  its  coverage   stress  the  intellectual    tor  were  more  or  less  adequate.  Mr. 

However,  I  propose;  as  the  Messieurs  Israel,  and  Haskell  have  done,  to  add  n>y  own  mod-  "-'^^-tS/rr.vrto  Xl  YIJ" \«"r"i..   ,»a 

est  thoughts  to  the  general  volume  of  ideas  on  the   evaluation   of  art;    I   will  discuss   collegiate  ^^^  reviews,  faculty  and  guest  lee-   enough    for   the   college    level   but 

standards    using  the  threatre  as  my  example.     These  thoughts,  randomly  realized  and  randomly  ^^res,   etc.     Editorials   should   deal   not  good  enough  to  make  Schnitrier 

;resented;  are  as  follows:  that  art-all  art-  is  entertainment  (although  entertainment  need  not  -•;;'j;^^;«-;i;";;-SJ:s'"3t^^^        ^T/^nde  was  produced  by  Biyna 

be     art),      that     entertainment    ^ut  this  is  the  essential  dichotomy,   likes  and  dislikes  as  far  as  personal-  "food  schedules  or  where  a  lecture    Sylvern.  The   production   ran  fairly 

necessitates  an  audience  of   at   ^^   ^^^^^   j^^   this   dichotomy    is    ities,  the  choice  of  material,  and  the  will  meet"  are  not  worthy  of  edilo-    smoothly.   Dan   Forer  designea  ine 

least  one  to  be  entertained,  and        i^^  apparent;  it  is  impossible  for    choice    of    presenUtion     -oes,    and  rial    coverage.    Above    all,   objective    lighting  making  "^^f  J"  P**'^'""" 

that  this  audience  will  not  be  enter-    ^^  j^    ^now    evervthing    about    attempt  to  ignore  or  minimize  un-  reporting    must    be    constantly    and    ties  in  Slosberg.  Some  oi  ine  enecu 

tained  unless   it   consciously  or  un-    t^e  arts    Consequently!  to   use  my     fair  judgements  in  the  formation  of  vigorously  adhered  to.  Mayer  added    worked    rather    well,    "s    too    nao 

consciouslv    evaluates    the    work    -^f    ^,{  ,5  an  example  of  how  one  aval-    his  final  statement.   And.   -iking  all  that  a  good  piece  of  unbiased  repor-    that    the    ^""^'^^ J"*    P^^^^'^l^    "*^, 

art    This   evaluation   can   be  visual.    \^^^^^^  j^  ^^de  I  would  have  a  more    of   this   into   account,   he   must   ask  torial  writing  is  often  "more  inspir-    contrasts    in    lighting    often    meani 

tactile,    auditory,    mental     (in    the    ^r  less   amateur   .standard    for    jazz    himself. 'Did  I  enjoy  this,  was  I  en-  ing  than  invective  laden  editorials.'    that    »<^to'"s    were    talking    in    semi 
sense  that  an  abstract  idea  is  men-    ^^^^  ^^^^i^  in   general,  and   a   more    tertained    in    the   way    that    was   in-        On  the  negaUve  side,  Mayer  stated    darkness  and  shadows  when  i"  P?"* 

tal*    or  anv  possible  combination  of    ^r  less  professional  attitude  towards    tended?"    That    is    the    final    ques-  that   the  student   newspaper  should    it  was  qmte  unnecessary  according 

these.         '  the  theatre.  But  then,  in  criticizing    tion;   and  it  is  out  of  thU  answer  not   continuously    criticize   the    Uni-    to  the  script. 

Must  Vary  Standards  ,  college  production.  I  would  have    that  the  announced  evaluation  comes,  versity  on  every  intra-college  issue.  —  jonn  HasKeii 

Furthermore:  1  propose  tha'  each    ^^  ^         j^  ^inj  not  only  my  pro-    and  should  come,  whether  in  print  He  felt  that  a  student  body  is  not 

art  form  has  various  standards;  that     Sessional     (absolute    stand;.rds.    but    or  to  his  friends.  "Her    Majesty's    Loyal    Opposition. 

these   standards  vary  with  the  era.    4^^  amateur  viewpoints  ar  well;  i.e..       It    is    also    quite    likel>     that    his  Since   the    student    has    neither   the    I  Mj^-*y    |,|    Cr#|NCe 

locale,  and  temperament  of  the  va-    Zl    does    this    compare    to    other    professional    and    comparative    eval-  ability  or  training  to  run  a  co,,ege    LIOerTy    IH    rr%m%iV 

rious  artists  and  audiences,  and  that    p„„^       productions  here?   At  other    uations   will    not    coincide;    in    that  administration,  he  ^'^^"'f J^*^^  ^    I  ft^turA    ^uhlA^f 

[he  theatre   is  an  art  form.  There-     :LTs?'ln    what    points    superior,    case,    he    must     in    all    fairness    ■,  t,"^^^':.^':^^:^^^^^^^  LeCTUrO    5UD|eCT 

fore,  standards  for  evaluation  of  the    how  inferior?  What  was  attempted,    himself    as    audience,    and    to    the  J]'^  "^^^^f  ^^^^.t^^j^^^^^^ 

theatre   arts    vary.    Telescoping   this   ^^^    ..^at    accomplished?    If    it    is    art    work    itself,    attempt    to    keep  ^"f "  "^^"^reS^^     nvest^ffat 

still  further.  I  propose  that,  for  eval    „,^diocre   in  comparison  to   a   good    lioth   judgements   in   mind   and    not  only    after   careful    mvesugai 

uating    an   art    work    on 
level,  standards  vary.  This 


tore,  sianaarus  lui  rvaiuai**"' »"  »•■>    how  inierior:   wnai  was  anvmi/ivu. o--    —    — ~-  »„„.,:„  ,r,=ir,r  imivprdtv  issues   but       The  Department  of  European 

theatre   arts   vary.    Telescoping   this   ^^^    ^.^,,    accomplished?    If    it    is    art    work    itself,    attempt^  to  ^keep    ll\l^'l^;;;'\^^^^^^  of   Languages  and  Literature  wiU 

problem  and  extensive  reporting   present  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Edou- 

ard  Morot-Sir  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, April  15,  at  8:15  p.m.  in 
e"rased'"but  Tt   can    be   bridged.    A      In  addition,  the  newspaper  should    the  Club  Lounge.  The  topic  of 


"    collese    professional  show,  is  it  equally  me-    lose   sight   of   or   overweigh   either.    J^J^P™^'^""  „^^^ 
would  in-    ^jopre  when  compared  with  a  good    The   dichotomy   of   profess  onsl-ama-    of  factual  nna 


ings. 


elude  any  work  of  art,  not  just  Hi-    college   show?   How   were   the    facil-    teur  standards  canot   be  completely    Has  Educational  Value 


judicious    sensible  evaluation  of  any   never   be   a   vehicle    for   the    staffs    the  lecture  will  be  "What  Does  Ub- 
Bnandeis  production  is  not  easy.  To   psychological  motivations-its  educa-    erty  Mean  to  France?" 


Charlie,  or  the  various  exhibits  and  ■^^^^^  ^^^  talent  utilized? 

concerts,  or  the  Turret,  and  so  on;  ,  ,  .o  . 

and    moreover    that   th«     is  neces  'sno^e  Personal  Likes 

'                   '  ^^j   jhen   the   evaluator    (the  au-  be   uncritical   is   bad;   to   be  hyper-  tional  value  for  the  student  journa-  Morot-Sir  is  cultural  counsellor  of 

This  is  essentially  a  bipolar  prob-  dience).  must  wrestle  with  a  prob-  critical  is  equally  bad.  As  these  brief  list    is    equally    important.    On    the  the  French  Embassy  and  is  American 

km-  on  the  one  hand  wc  have  the  lem  that  rarely  affecU  the  audience  notations    indicate,   the   problem   of  other    hand,    the     newspaper    may  representative    of    French    universi- 

n^om^d   professional   standard,   on  Ta    profeSinal    P«»duetion--that  critical    awareness   is   no-    one   that  rightfully,  and  in  all  honesty,  senre  ties.    He  has  lectured  in  Egypt    Bel- 

the  other  we  have  the  standard  of  of  knowing  the  performers  intimate-  can    be   dismissed   lightly,   nor   one  as    an    «ntellect«.l    vehicle     or    its  g.um  and  the  United  States  and  has 

the   interested  amaleur.  There   are  ly   "off-stage."  So.   the   critic   must  that  can  be  solved  easily.  staff,    reffecting    the    interest    and  Uught  in  Pans  and  the  provinces  m 

of  w^rse  many  stages  in  between,  attempt   to   deal    with   hi.   personal                                 -Harry  Brauser                 Continued  On  Page  Ftve  addition  to  the  Umversity  of  Cairo. 
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This  essay  by  Dr.  James  B.  Klee,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  is  the  first  of  a  projected  series  which  will  include  comment  by  members 
of  the  University's  psychology  faculty  on  contemporary  questions  in  their  own  fields.  In  subsequent  issues  the  Justice  will  present  Qtx  essay  by 
Dr.  Ulric  Neisser  dealing  with  an  overview  of  experimental  psychology  and  one  by  Dr.  Richard  Jones  dealing  with  the  subject  of  clinical  psy- 

Onetf  Uie' major  achievements  of  experience  and  response,  with  a  feed  But  perhaps  Uiis  is  not  his  intention.  Nazism,  Jewish  Zionism,  the  Japanese   older   fcknces   that  bothers   me.    In 

Western  Man  has  be.^n  science/  his  back  from  the  results  of  the  skilled  Perhaps    conformity    is    a    result    of  Shintoism   of  the  '^double   patriots,"   fjct  in  ^^;\^^^^^^^^^ 

carefully   won   understanding  of  the  response    influencing    the    next    ex-  what  might  be  more  correctly  identi-  the   Utopianism   of  Russian  Commu-   ^^^     .-sub|ectlvltie$"    which     seemed 

world,  especially  in  its  material  as-  Perience  which,  in  turn,  modifies  the  fied   as  a   narrowed   image  of  man,  nism,     the     irrelevant     autonomous,   ^^rely  "superstitions."  It  is  the  In- 

t      O      h'   d    cht    the   knowledge  "^^^   ^^^'   ^"^  ^**^   sequence  started  shrunken    by    his   own    success    with  psychological,  individualism  of  France    tentlonally    unrepetltlve    aspect    that 

'           ,        *              „.c    «r.t^    vt;ith  when   life   began.   If   the   originaUng  the    material    world.    The    ideals    of  and    of    the    United    States    (pseudo-    Is    once    again    the    newer    concern. 


so  arduously   won   seems   now   with  -  «     .  ...    .         aAcnii^  fh*  art^^^  ctmi. 

,  ,.                 ,     .  ,,^  K«^„  nnnvi^Hi  expericncc   is   noxious,   an    adequate  purity,   respectability,  and  power  of  democracy),  are  all  signs  of  the  ide-  f^"^/"*V         o^^P'^*  "^«  S*^**^  *''^'; 

relative  ease  to  have  been  convert!-  ^*f^*        -^                                       i  t-       .7,        i                                                                               .          .        ^.  .        .  larltles  from  person  to  person^  ami 

bl       •   t      the     practical     advantages  understanding  of  its  source  and  na-  domination  he  gained  so  deservedly  ological    adventunsms    to   which   sci-  ^          .          .     ^.       ,^  ^. 

of  modern  technology,  at  least  where  ^"^^   should  help   in   its   removal   or  in  his  mastery  of  the  physical,  he  is  ence,  as  SCIENCE  can   say    nothing 

,       .    ^                    .     tself    an    inde-  alleviation.   One  drops   the   too-close-  now    tempted    to    apply    to    himself  and   for  which   the  scientist  has  lit- 


pendent   growth.   This   has   not  only 


burning  match,  to  use  a  very  primi-    or  at  least  to  others  as  he  continues,    tie  or  no  preparation  in  his  role  as 


from  hour  to  hour  in  the  same  per- 
son, similarities  that  so  often  seem 
merely  the  repetition  of  identities. 
Yet  despite  the  endlessly  disappoint- 


•      u  '^.    ^^r>..   ^r.fY.fr.rfihU^    li.Q<:    t Uc  examplc.  Or,  If  the  present  ex-   I  frequently  get  a  weird   feehng   of   a  human  being.  Science  has  won  the  .    ,.     .^       •     .  ..^  1.   i     • 

made   living   more   comfortable,  less  ^  ...  ,    ^t.      r,      ing  similarity  of  children,  each  is  a 

house,    the    flies    captured    the    fly 


paper.    Now    what?     What    are    the 


new  world  afresh.  Each  is  a  new 
hope  not  only  in  himself  but  to 
others  as  well.   It  is  this  existential 


dangerous    but  also  given  each  indi-  Perience    is    pleasant,    one    seeks    to  petulant    si>oiled-bratness    from    the 

vidual  a  greater  life  expectancy  and  ^^P^'^^y  ^^  -^tiaUon  or,  if  possible,  to  successful    scientist.    Watching    from 

,      .,         .     ^       .  r,^^    ,;|.^  prepare  for  a  repetition.  In  an  evolu-  afar  some  of  our  major  "geniuses,"  new  goals?  COULD  we  by  some  nco- 

the    opportunity    of    a    ncner    iiic  f    1  »-  .      ,  ^         *u      ^  w...^»»  «.  ^r^...  .. 

,^   ^  X    ,  4  A    4^  »,^o^  tionary    sense,    the    most    primitive  on    television    especially,   one   senses  romantic    miracle    restore    the    deep-  .  . 

itself.  Few  now   tail  to  read,  to  hear  "^  «  J'  ,.         ,  ^  ,        t.  ,  ,  .  ^  r  .u      1  ^       r-i    •  «  .«    problem    of    each    person     at    each 

11      -..oil,,    ««  forms    of    approach    and    avoidance  an      inordinately      successful      child  rooted  hopes  of  the  Judaic-Christian    .  ^..^  ..    .  ^^^^„-_    a«h  ^^r  fhu  ^or 

miiqi<*     \(\    see    a   world    visually    en-  *^*""    ^        t-t  ^  «     ^  ^,    -  1  4^„     hour  that  emerges.  Ana  tor  tnis  our 

music,   10   s«.e   a  wo.iu  jr  •       .       .vn    of    science    AND  nrodicv  wlio  never  quite  Kot  bcvond  era?     One  sees  their  real  remnants:  " 

richcd  by  the  arts,  if  only  those  of  ^«"^a.n    th«-    Anu    ol    science    ai  u  prodigy  uho  "«^^<>fj«"'^c  fcoi  De>ona  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  sabbath,  -holy-    preparations     are     onpreparing     be- 

movie.     pinups,     or    calendar.    The  technology.  And  yet,  this  ,s  not  en-  twelve  as  he  delighted  m  his  collect-  ^.^j,.^^„    .^    ^,^^^^^^   s^A\yxm,   giving   cause  they  rob  u,  of  the  moment's 

gains  have  been  fairly  general.  Sta-  ^""'^'y  »"  «"""'^  '^<='''"'*  ^"^  *='"'*'■  '"«  »'  «*-'»'"P'^-  <^*''"''  ^'"'^^'  microbes,  ,,^^  ^^,^  j^jj^  ^^  ^^c  heathen  Hindu.    „„iqueness.  of  Its  creative  possiblll- 

UsUcs    even    show    relatively    more  <he  adolescent,  the  naive,  the  igno-  electrons,    numbers,    words,    etc.    He  One    realizes   immediaiery    these   ex-    ^j^^    ^^^^  ,,  ^^  emergent  issue  the 

people    attending    church    and    tem- 


rant,   the  colonial,  the  anxious   and   seems    never    to    have    stopped    or   amples  are   too  small,  to  conceited,   j.^^  sciences  must  face  In  ADDITIOM^k' 


sitv.   And   yet    there    i.s    a   toucn    oi  nhi«.rt  of  «:tiirfv   and   the  subiect  of 

buy.   -^  "   *  ,    :„    r«^i  of  the  wholeness  of  experience  and  doing  it,  too.  We  excuse  so  much  in  o*J*<^t  or  study   ana   me  suDjtci  oi 

depression,    of    anxiety,    of    iH    f«el-  "  "^  .  .  •,  .1.  the     manulactunng     response.     P.sy- 

ini!   about    it   all.   The    very    success  a«^t,  knowledge  and  skill,  science  and  the  name  of  science.  It  is  as  if  the  ^^^j^^^  j,^.^^  ^^^  ^^„  ^  ^^^y  will- 


p,e.s     than     ever     be'     .     Perhaps  alarmed  do  not  -ake  much  of  the  „ave  been  slopped  and  if  he  were,  too  -tncUve^to^sen.  as  our  image  ^^  ^„  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^,^ 
any  criticism  comes  more  from  the  disUnction    but   live    the    AND   very  one  might  expect  the  initial  reaction  ^^^  ^^^^^   g^,^^  ^^  ^^^  fA^\i,r\A  virtues  may  have  to  be  re^dlscovered 
ability    to    consciously    afford  strongly.    The    recent   public   outcry  to  be  a  pout.  Of  course  Western  Man  ^y^j,     ^^^    solution    has    been    to  or  at  least  re-invented.  Because  here 
1  •   t    th        from   a   dire    neces-  *^^"  ^^  ^^^  "enlightened"  to  Sput-  shows  this  even  more.  But  the  shock  re-double   the   scientific-technological  ,^    |^,jj   ,    temporal    separation    be- 
compam        an     r        .  ^.^  ^  .^  ^^  excellent  demonstration  comes   when   we    find    the    scientist  effort,  onl.v  "ow  ^"^  ^he  human  as  ^^^    ^^^nct    ,„d    technolosy    be- 
comes   essential.    But    now    not    be- 
ing  about    it   all.   The    very    success    — ' °-  '  ~  —   "  cnoiogy   nerc   nas   IH.-VII  u   vKi}    Will-  cause   as   It  used   to   be   difficult   to 

f                 and  technology  seems  to  technology.  frame  of  reference  of  the  recipients  j„g  tool.  When  a  Jewish  girl  in  Is-  connect  wish   and   act,  but  because 

have 'touched  off  a  concern  for  hu-  «n  view  of  this  lack  of  distinction  of   the    benefits   of   science    has    re-  rael    declared    to    her    parents    her  ,^  j,,,  become  once  again  too  easy. 

roan    values   once    agai 
human    being    was    some! 

ened    with    inundation      .                      „.._    _  _                                            ,^^     „         ,  .,.  ,        ,.        , 

knowledge    and    skills primitlvation,    a    regression    In    the  Uon   and   reaction.   The  idea  of  tbe  chology  for  us,  even  though  a  few  ^^^^^ 

„    .     ....  . »,,,H  »«iina  seems  values  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  challenge    with    its    implications    of  old    type    idealists    might    object    to  The  Alchemy  of  A*an 

Part  of  the  troubled  feeling  seems  ^_^^^^     ^^^^^      ^^^     especially     ob-  p^.^ible  failure  has  been  replaced  by  «his    as    a    misuse.    But    if    they,    m       ^j  ^est  one  comes  into  a  relation- 

to  come   from   the  ease   with   which  ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^   ^^,^^    ^^    ^^^  i~'                     hveionic    eoodness     In  *""''   '*'*'"'**   *"*"*   prefered   to  send  ^,^jp  ^-^^^  ^^  j^^^son  as  the  object  of 

the  Insights  and  techniques  of  mod-  ^^^,y   ,,^,j   towards  OTHER   human  J^  .^    ^^^n    falls    again     Instead    of  ^^'^  V^^^^^^  to  the  psychiatrist,  would  ^^^^^    gs    docs    a    parent    to    child. 


em   man  are  changed   Into  Immedi-   beings.     Including      those      through   ;V;;Ji„;"tothe"  tree  of  knowledge,  he   ^^^"^  situation    be    any    different?    In   teacher  to  pupil,  a  gardener  to  plant. 


and    resultant    payoffs.    To    which    we    regarded    ourselves.    One    _^_„ 

those  not  directly  concerned,  and  woji^^^ers^  If,^  t^frnc^  Is^'^n^oJ^^pr^^^^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^"^  ""^  '"^^-  material  for  reprocessing  towards  g.,;  ,^  ^^  ^,^^,  ^ut  one  cannot  re- 
who  know  better,  the  models  created  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^j  organism  of  tech-  What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  that,  de-  some  Utopian  ideal?  This  is  what  was  p^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  ^j^  OTHER.  In 
by  the  scientists  seem  to  nt^  the  nology,  the  individual  scientist  and  spite  the  patience  scientific  method  meant  by  the  possibility  that  a  new  g^^ad,  one  may  love  or  hate,  cher- 
addition  of  "wheels"  to  produce  the  technologist  might  be  less  differ-  ^^^i^es  and  attempts  to  teach,  the  dimension  emerges  in  our  shift  of  j^.^^  ^j.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ill  the  other, 
car,  the  plane,  the  dynamo,  the  en-  ^„t  "psychologically";  that  Is,  each  achieve  a  ^^*^"^*^*^  method  and  technology  ^^^  ^^  relaUon  is  always  to  an 
fire  structure  of  industry.  Much  more  ^|ght  be  more  "primitive"  In  him-  *^«^*«  °^  science  may  a  ^^.^^  ^^  inanimate  to  the  animate  -other."  One  must  not,  at  least  not 
is  needed,  of  course,  but  It  still  ^^jf  jy^^  ^rab  and  Jew,  the  fron-  negative  sum  when  applied  to  the  v^orld.  Why  not  treat  the  human  as  wisely,  relate  as  to  so  many  pounds 
seems  easy  from  outside,  the  process  tiersman  and  savage,  the  white  and  human  as  the  OBJECT  of  science  raw  material  for  reprocessing  to-  ^£  ^^^  material  with  no  essential 
as  we  look  back,  the  black,  the  Colon  and  Algerian  ^^  technology.  v.'^Tds  an  end  product  such  as  an  jj^^^g  „^^  ulUmately  subject  to  al- 
o«^  H^c  ««t  n«tUe  the  failures  •re  In  the  face-to^face  encounter  idealized  Utopia,  especially  if  it  can  chemical  changes.  One  need  only 
One  does  not  notice  ^'^^  ^' "  '  ^j^„^^  psychologically.  They  The  Skew  Legs  of  Science  be  designed  by  recognized  experts?  ^j^ink  of  the  Nazi  soap  factories 
-I  can  have  the  music  I  WANT  when  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ,^^^^^  ^^  ^  historical  sense  some  of  the  ^nd  as  B.  F.  Skinner  points  out  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^p^^. 
I  WANT  It,"  the  book,  the  painting,  ^^^^^„  denominator.  They  lose  ^oots  of  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  the  inasmuch  as  we  already  have  an  j^^^  vigorously,  in  fact,  must  do  so, 
the  food.  My  expectations  change,  their  greatest  differential  value.  They  scienUsts  as  men  came  from  the  re-  in^^^icient  design  for  living  (our  cul-  ^^^  ^  opinions  they  are  a  few 
become  more  demanding,  more  im-  are  now  forced  to  be  a  smaller  whole  ligj^n  based  civilization  which  gave  ^^^^"^  ^^^  '^^^  f "^  ^?^  psychological  ^^^ong  the  many  and  you  know  they 
AX  ♦•  wh.f  H^^^  u  more  temot-  ^y  their  very  separateness  instead  ^^j^n^c  house  room  as  a  difficult  ^"^  sociological  architects  to  work  f^,j  ^„  ^^  deafened  ears  of  others, 
mediate.  What  then  is  more  tempt  J  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  science  unwelcome  guest.  And  yet  f"  '\  ^^  ^.^\^  ^  ^^^"^  good  one?  ^^  ,^„g,,  .^  ,3^,,  3,^  ^^^,,  ,,^ 
ing  than  to  look  forward  towards  re-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^,^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^  tolerated"  where  it  was  ^hy  leave  it  to  happenstance?  But  is  strongly  manifest  in  the  parent- 
solving  human  problems  using  the  thought  of  as  potentially  useful.  ^^^^  ^*^^^  ^^'^  ^^^^  doing.  Or  was  ^j^-,^^  farmer-crop,  doctor-patient  re- 
same  tools  or  at  least  methods,  well  Frustration  As  Wisdom  ^^^^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^.^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  there  also  a  recognition  of  some-  jationship.  Triggers,  signs,  and  deci- 
I-  «ri«riniA  anvwav?  ^"<^  ^^^"^^^^  a  growing  childishness  .  ^  exploited  where  pos-  ^*^*"^  ^^^"^  ^^"^^  variously,  person-  ^-^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
In  principle  anyway?                                 .^   ^^^  ^^^^^   _   ^   ^^^^  ^^   ^^^^^^^  .ood  --y?^^^^^;^^^^                      inventions   ^^ity^,   •'being",    "freedom",   or  ;his-  ^^^^^^^     ^^    relationship    has    be- 

But  if  you  understand  your  mother,   tive    and     patience.     And     not    just  ^^^  discoveries  during  the  so-called   ^^^"  ^^^^^  gave  to  each  individual  ^^^^^    ^    cybernetic    one.    And    the 

have  a  model  of  her,  and  add  wheels,   among    the   youth    who    seem    some-  ^^^y^   ^g^g   ^^    ^^^^   impressive   and   '^   Partial   responsibility   for  his  own  fabulous  complexity  and  varieties  of 

does  "she   become  a  bus"?   Is  there    how  to  be  staying  young  longer  but  ^.^    ^^^^y^    ^^    j^y    ^y^^    groundwork    <^^stiny.  his  own  life,  his  own  death?  ^j^^g    ^„^    encounters!    No    wonder 

an  emergent  aspect  in  dealing  with   also    among    adults.    Or    maybe    our  ^.^j.  ^j^^  flowering  of  science  in  Italy.   ^^^^  ^^^  "^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  person  more  j^^gg    Peaches'    "model"    pupils    de-- 

human   problems  not   ordinarily   em-    relative  sense  of  success  merely  en-  franco,  and  England  centuries  later,    ^^an    raw   material    for   the   experts'  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^.^  frightened  by  Arthur's 

phasized    in    the    popular    picture    of   ables  us  to   face  more  squarely   the  ^^^  ^^  ^y^^  individual   scientist   took    ^^^opia?    The    wheels    added    to    the  collection    of    variegated    weeds.    It 

science?  Is  this  emergent  problem  in   deficiences  weVe  always  had,  so  that  ^j^^  adventurous  step  with  one  leg,   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  mother  might  make  a  ^vould  be   so  nice  if  it  were  all  to 

basic  science  or  in  the  technological    the    immaturity    is    more    apparent,  ^j^^     ^^j^^^.     ^^^     ^.35     ^^^     firmly    ^"^  ^^^  ^"^  P"^^  ^^^  wheels  on  the  y^^  py^c,  rational,  simple,  organized, 

application  to  human  affairs?  Or  in   Possibly    its    a    little    of    both.    One  grounded  in  the  ideals  and  hopes  of   "^^^^^    "«   o"    "^^-    ^"    ^^   —    she  ^^^j  interconvertible  like  a  periodic 

both?    I   cannot   pretend    to    answer   hopes  it  is  more  the  latter.  Experi-  ^^  judaeo-Christion-Greek  tradition,   skates  funny.  The  models  one  does  chart.     The     inter-changeable     Jew, 

these    questions.    I    will    feel    lucky    ments  on  animals  have  shown   that  jjj^  ^,^^  ^^^  3  problem  basically  of   ^^^^'    exteriors    by    Mr.    John    and  christian,    Vitamin,    Ford,    Scientist, 

if  they  can  be  shown  to  make  some   successful  animals  adjust  to  change  ^.j^g^  ^^  ^^    ^^^  ^f  how  best  to  ac-   ^^^^  Arden,  interiors  by  Rexall  and  American,      Sophomore,      Professor, 

sense  as  problems.                                   more    effectively,    despite    the    fnis-  complish  his  hopes.  The  Church  was   ^^'  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ve  a  great  deal  to  be  3,,^     ideals     we,    as    administrators, 

^  ^  ,               J  -r    u     I          tration    contained    in    the    transition  criticized  not  for  its  ideals  so  much   ^^^ired.    They    lack    "humanity"    in  ^jg^    ^^^   the    other   and    even    our- 

The  AND  of  Science  and  Technology    between  the  failure  of  old  habits  and  ^^  ^^^  ^g  ^ajj^re  to  live  up  to  them    ^^^^    ^"^^^^    ^^^^    '^^^    ^*^^^    ^^^^  selves  on  occasions.  But  these  inter- 

I    have    a    tecling    that,    in    some   ^^^  -development  of  new  ones,  than  ^        .j^    enlightened  man  hoped  to   P<^^"l»^r  hollowness  of  so  many  sub-  changeabiliUes    may    merely    reflect 

fundamental  and  primitive  sense  sci-   ^^  3nimals  that  have  failed  all  along  3^^^.^^,^  -^  ^^jy  ^e  knew  enough  or   "^^^'^  children  to  whom  all  the  "right  the  desperaUons  of  other  eras.  And 

ence  and  ^''f''''^^^^^^           ["  ^^^5   and    who,    then    offered    the    oppor-  ^^3^  ^he  proper  skills.  The  cosmolo-   ^*^'"S^"   ^^^^   ^^'^^^  the  desperaUons  are  not  to  be  taken 

origins  in  ^J^^  ""J"^"  ^*                       tunities  of  success,  may  not  be  able  g^^g  ^^,^^^  replaced  in  this  enterprise       This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  human  lighUy.   So   the   surgeon   is   working 

ferent.    U    \ ";,,;   /* J;^^              ...    to  take  advantage  of  it.  Yet  failure  ^^^^  ^han  were  the  hopes  that  guid-    is   not  also   a   physical   obiect.   That  steadily  towards  banks  or  depots  of 

Bronstein s  exceiitni  K.^                       j^3y    contribute    to    knowledge    also  ^^   ^y^^   3^^^^    ^   tremendous   hope   shot  from   a   cannon   he   Is   not  too  interchangeable     hearts,     arteries, 

^"^♦HAvrT  The   one   without   the   *"   ^   Positive   sense   and   as   we   all  ^^   ..j^^^e   and   now"   or  at   least  of  different  from  a  Wheatle  or  a  but-  bones,  kidneys,  and  eyes  and  we  are 

IS   the   ^^^-^^       unthinkable      Sci-  "^^imately   fail  as  individuals  —  we  ^y^^  "soon"  began  to  grow.  But  this   let-softer,  larger  than  some,  smaller  grateful  and  should  be.  It  isn't  that 

^      ""c  ^fh^nhitelv  necessary  for  for-   '^''''  ""  ^'^  ^^^^''^  """"^  ^"^'^  ^"^  ^  did   not   change   the   basic   ends   to-   than  ohers.  DIsintergratlon  In  an  ex-  these  are  not  "real"  problems,  they 

^"^/  .;  ^f    ho  hvDothesis  to  test  or   valued,  too.  One  might  call  the  sum  ^.3^^^  ^y^^^y^  ^he  attack  was  directed,   plosion  one  might  expect  some  slml-  are  and  often  a  matter  of  life  and 

mulation  01  uie  nyp                  ^            -wisdom".  Here  I  feel  with  Gabriel  yet  today  one  feels  that  the  science   lar  range  of  distribution  of  particles  death.  It's  that  this  other  problem  of 

apply,  Dui  we  wo                            ^_^   ^^3^^^^  ^here  may  have  been  a  de-  ^^^  is  firmly  planted,  and  the  foot  to   that   of   a   small   motor   bike   or  the  now,  the  unique,  the  being,  the 

the   most  ^*^^"[        ^                          cline  in  wisdom  as  we  seem  less  to  formerly  rooted  in  religiongenerated  a    calf.    The    problem    here    Is    not  historically  present,  is  here,  too.  And 

wrvations    In  a  way    there  is   ^^"-  hopes    Is    beginning    to    stir.    Early   different.  It  Is  the  different  problem  this  we  must  face  ALSO  if  not  in- 

relationship  bi^tween   science  and       Some  say  that  the  present  man  is  forms  of  the  next  step,  the  pseudo-  of  the  ^niqo€,  historical  being  which  stead.  The  AND   has   an   additional 

technique    no*  vnlike  that  between  becoming   a   conformist   Maybe   so.  science  of  the  pure  race  of  German  usually  wm  of  m  cocKern   H  the  dimensioii^  that  of  human  freedom. 
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Poets  Frost,  Macleish,  GlatzerRecordsJeivs  'History 
Cummings  To  Speak       lyetv  Works onJosephus,Zunz 


The  Brandeis  University  Institute  Lecture  series,  ''Readings 
by  Contemporary  Poets/'  will  present  three  more  lectures  this 
semester.  The  Institute,  which  has  already  sponsored  Robert 
Graves  and  Marianne  Moore,  will  be  host  to  Robert  Frost,  Archi- 
bald Macleish  and  E.  B.  Cummings. 

Frost,  three  time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  (1924,  '31,  '37),  will 
speak  on  April  23  at  8:15 


on  April  ^o  at  o.io  p.m. 
Though  born  in  San  Francisco, 
Frost,   who  moved  to  the  east 
3t  an  early  age,  has  been  called  the 
authentic     voice    of    New    England. 
He  attended  Harvard  for  two  years, 
Dartmouth  for  one,  and  although  he 
has   never   completed   formal  under- 
<'raduate    work    he    holds    honorary 
degrees    from    sixteen    colleges    <in- 
chiding     Dartmouth     and     Harvard.) 
Alter     trying     his     hand     at     many 
trades.   Frost   went   to  England,   and 
It  was  there  that  his  first  book  was 
published,    A    Boy's    Will,    soon    fol- 
lowed by  North  of  Boston.  He  then 
returned    to   the    United   States   and 
found    himself    famous.    Since    then. 
Frost,    in 

served  on  the  faculty  of  Amherst, 
the  I'niversity  of  Michigan,  Middle- 
bury    College   and   Harvard.  • 

Frost,  who  has  been  often  com- 
pared with  Wordsworth,  says  that 
to  him  a  poem  "begins  in  delight  and 
ends    in    wisdom.'* 

Milton  Hindus,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  English  will  be  chairman  of 
the  evening. 

On  April  30,  Archibald  MacLeish, 
also  a  Pulitzer  Prize  recipient  (1933 
for  "Conquistador'*)  and  Harvard 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory, 
will   be   the    speaker. 

MacLeish,  who  attended  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  then  Harvard  Law 
School,  practiced  law  in  Boston  for 
several  years  before  he  turned  to 
writing.  Author  of  many  works,  in- 
cludin*i    The     Irresponsibles,     Poetry 


as  the  father  of  the  renaissance 
of  Jewish  learning. 

The   latter  volume   is   a  collection 


tured  at  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
land. 
Vers«  Drama 

One  of  his  latest  works  is  the 
verse  drama  J.  B.  The  play,  staged 
in  part  in  a  large  circus  tent,  de- 
picts two  people  representing  God  of  the  correspondence  between  Zunz 
and  Satan  discussing  the  woes  and  and  th*  Ehrenberg  family,  from 
redemption  of  J.B.,  who  represents 
Job.  J.B.,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
drama,  is  rewarded  for  his  faith. 

Philip  Driscoll,  Director  of  Admis- 
sions will  be  chairman  of  MacLeish's 

talk. 

E.  E.  Cummings,  last  speaker  in  the 
series,  will  speak  on  May  7.  Also  a 
native  Bostonian  and  Harvard  Alum- 


Dr   Nahum  N    Glatzer,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Near  Eastern  and  Judiac  Studies,  is 

T^'-.r^^jT^jf^^'T  ^iis,L^ii^  s^^-rgra^^d  'z:t:-^'^.nr, 

German  scholar  who  is  regarded 


W««-!-K 


ni,      Cummings,     upon      graduation, 
addition    to    writing,    has    ^^nt  to  New  York  and  then  to  Paris 

during  World  War  L  He  volunteered 
as  an  ambulance  driver  with  the 
French  Army  and  subsequently  spent 
some  time  in  a  concentration  camp, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  first 
book.  The  Enormous  Room, 

Continuing  to  paint,  as  well  as 
write,  Cummings  now  spends  his 
winters  in  New  York  and  his  sum- 
mers in  New  Hampshire. 

To  Cummings,  a  poet  Is  **Some- 
body  to  whom  .things  made  matter 
very  little— somebody  who  is  ob- 
sessed with  making." 

Jean  •  Pierre  Baricelli,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
will   be   chairman. 

Tickets  for  this  series  (which  will 
be  held  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall*  will 
not  be  necessary  for  students  at  the 
University  who  will  be  admitted 
upon    presentation    of    their    library 


Religious  Art 

Beverly  Bryning  will  receive 
first  prize  of  $75  in  the  Religious 
Art  contest  for  her  sculpture  of 
"Jacob  and  the  Angel."  Second 
prize  of  $50  was  won  by  Alan 
Siegel  for  his  painting,  "Joseph 
and  His  Brethren."  Jane  Kogan's 
"Eloi,  Eloi,  Lama  Sabachthoni? 
(My  God,  My  God,  Why  Hast  Thou 
Forsaken  Me?)"  was  third  prize 
winner,  a  $30  award. 

Honorable  mentions.  $10 
awards,  were  Alicia  Suskin's  "An- 
gel of  Death"  and  Jo  Levin's 
"Cain  and  Abel." 

Arranged  by  the  Interfaith 
Committee  of  the  Hillel  Founda- 
tion, Newman  Club,  and  Student 
Christian  Association,  the  contest 
was  run  by  two  members  of  each 
group  and  a  representative  of  the 
art  club.  Rev.  Richard  Mitchell, 
an  artist  in  his  own  right,  spon- 
sored the  committee;  Sue  Lawson 
was  chairman,  and  Jane  Kogan 
was  in  charge  of  hanging  the  art. 
Judges  were  Profs.  Peter  Grippe, 
Arthur  Polonsky,  and  Mitchell 
Siporin. 


and  Opinion,  MacLeish  has  also  lee-    cards. 


L 


which  Franz  Rosenzweig  is  descend- 
ed.   The   letters   were   passed   down 
from   generation  to   generation   and 
eventually  reached  the  Rosenzweigs 
who    made    them    available    to    Dr. 
Glatzer.    They    span    the    l^h    cen- 
tury, a  period  critical  in  the  history 
of   European   Jewry.   In   this   period 
the  Jew  passed  from  the  ghetto  to 
enlightenment,  to  emancipation,  and 
eventual    participation   and   assimila- 
tion in  the  European  state  of  affairs. 
"In    this    period,"   says    Dr.    Glatzer, 
''Leopold  Zunz  pioneered  the  move- 
ment to  apply  the  mstorical  method, 
as  developed  in  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury    classical     studies,     to     Jewish 
material,  and   to   ♦-ke   an   historical 
approach    to    Jewish    hdstory,    litera- 
ture,  and  thought.  This  was  impor- 
tant,'  for    this    went    hand    in    hand 
with  the  emancipation  of  the  West- 
ern   European    Jewish    Community." 
The  letters  chosen  from  a  collection 
of  many  thousands,  will  be  reprinted 
in  the  German  in  which  they  were    quest  and  rule  of  Judea  in  the  first 
written,   but   the    scores    of    historic   century   A.D.   comes   from  Josephus. 
references,    explanatory    notes    and       a    fifth    edition    of    Dr.    Glatzer's 
the  introduction  will  be  in  English.    History     of     the     Talmudic     Period 
For  this  week,  Mr.  Glatzen  has  been    (written    in    Hebrew)    was    recently 
commissioned  by  the   Leo  Baeck  In-    printed  and  is  being  used  as  a  text- 
stitute,    whose    aim    it    t<^    preserve    book  in  Israel.   His  book  on   Rosen- 
zweig   is    being    translated    into    He- 
brew  by   the  DVir  Publishing   Com- 
pany in  Tel  Aviv  for  distribution  in 
Israel. 

In  his  sparef?)  time  he  is  writing 
several  articles,  includin^r  "The  Bible 


Dr.  Nahum  N.  Glatzer 


m 


Faculty  Appointments 


material   relevant   to   Jewish  life 
pre-Hitler    Germany. 
Preparing  New  Works 

A  second  book,  History  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Hasmonean  and  Roman  Per- 
iod, is  in  the  final  stages  of  prepara- 
tion. It  is  an  English  translation  of  the  Buber  Volume  Library  of  Living 
Josephus,  annotated,  arranged,  and  Philosophers,  and  *Tranz  Kafka: 
edited  in  a  manner  useful  for  col-  Tree  of  Kneuledee*  for  the  East 
lege  students.  Almost  all  knowledge  and  West  Volume  of  Collected 
we    have    today    of   the   Roman    con-   Essays. 


— Hward    Stone 


Continued  from  Page  One 
ihe    same    position.    Gordon    Hisashi 
Sato  has  been  named  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Biochemistry. 

The    only    addition   thus    far    made 


cial    Science    has    consisted    of    the    lute  in  Psychology,  as 
appointment  of  Adrian  L.  Van  Kaam.    turer    in    Psychology, 
who  finished  his  PH.  D.  dissertation 
last  year  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity   and    who    has    taught    in    the 


Visiting  Lec- 


10  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  So-    Brandeis    University    Summer    Insti- 


With  six  new  appointments,  the 
School  of  Humanities  will,  as  plans 
now  stand,  have  the  most  augmented 
staff  for  the  next  academic  year. 
New  Assistant  Professor  of  Enghsh  HoUSin^ 
and  American  Literature  Donald 
Johnson  Greene  has  been  teaching 
since  1054  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  is  an  expert  on  Samuel 
Johnson.  E^ther  R.iwidowicz.  pres- 
ently a  Research  Assistant  in  the 
University's  Biochemistry  Depart- 
ment has  been  designated  to  serve 
as  Lecturer  in  German.  Svi  Rin,  to 
whom  the  University  is 


Lettets  to  The  Editor 


It  is  about  time  that  the  students 
and  or  administration  investigate  the 
manner  in  which  the  housing  situa- 


sity  team  to  practice  on  the  diamonds, 
I  would,  however,  like  to  quote  from 
page  38  of  the  Brandeis  University 
catalogue,  1957  1958  edition,  where 
it  states,  "The  athletic  program  exists 


tion  is  handled  on  the  Brandeis  cam-  for  the  welfare  of  the  student,  and 

pyg  for  the   contribution  it  can  make  to 

Never   have    I    been    so    disgusted  his  healthy  educational  experience." 

watching    the    spectacle    that    occurs  Since  I  am  not  allowed  to  play  on 

in   ^^^   Hamilton    Quadrangle   during  Gordon  Field,   do  I  have  an  alterna- 

e'xnecled  to    the   three  week  period   when   rooms  tive  spot?     I  do  NOT.     There  is  no 


for  the  coming  year  are  chosen.  other  area  on  campus  which  offers 

Long-standing      friendships      are  sufficient  space  to  play  ball, 

broken  overnight;  Behavior  and  con-  Possibly    'Ihey"    consider    a    pool 

duct  not  befitting  college  women   is  table    adequate    contribution     to    a 

displayed;  Hostilities  are  created  and  'healthy    education    experience."      I 

an  atmosphere  of  distrust,  hurt  and  do  not.     What  is  more,  I  do  not  like 

aru  ruM.  .wv.    .v.....».^  >-.  "\^^^    disL^st    prevails.  the  hypocritical  attitude  which  I  have 

.>;■;";'  d"S  w.,>nc  voujg  o.  ,h.,  ■  h.™  w  .^. ;  <;is  ^..p..y.  --  ^^  ,'^;\r,rharrinor,o  s 

the  Dallas  Seminary  will  be  an  Assist-       a"!  s  c^^^^^^^^    by  it  J  ^m^^^^^^^^^  ^  .        ,^  character."    The  fault  has 

ant  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages,    this    situat  on    can    be    corrected   or  y 

Further  faculty  appointments  are    alleviated  m  some  manner;  at  least  not  been  entirely  my  ovvn. 


grant  a  Ph.D.  this  year,  will  be  an 
Instructor  in  Hebrew.  Rin  has  done 
extensive  translating  from  the  Eng- 
lish into  Hebrew  including  some 
works  by  Arthur  Koestler  and  How- 
ard  Fast.  Now  teaching  at  Harvard 


Dr.  Joseph  L  Cheskis 


Mr.  Arthur  Berger 


expected;  announcements  of  appoint-    an   attempt 
ments    to    tenure    have    been    made    be  made 


in  this  direction   should 


previously. 


—   A    DISGUSTED   JUNIOR 


Intramurals 


Last  Saturday  afternoon  a  group 
of  Brandeis  students  went  down  to 
the  playing  field  to  practice  softball. 
They  had  formed  the  team  in  antici- 
pation of  the  intramural  softball  pro- 
gram. 


Charles  S.  Kamen, 

Arno  Mayer... 

Continued  from  Page  Tlaee 
opinions  of  its  members,  even  if  it 
represents  the  interests  of  a  minority 
of  the  student  community.  If  a  stu- 
dent is  dissatisfied  with  the  news- 
paper's coverage,,  he  should  "join 
the   staff." 

Mayer    spoke    of    the    decline    of 


Dr.  Erwin  Bodky 


Dr,  J.  V,  Cunningham 


Dr.  Claude  A.  S.  Vigee 


The  baseball  fields  were  being  used  meaningful  critjcal   thinking   on  the 

by  the  Brandeis  baseball  varsity,  so  college  campus.  He  advocated  a  re- 

the  boys  went  to  adjoining  Gordon  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^j^j 
Field.      They    had    been    playmg    no  ,      ^   .u 

more  than  twenty  minutes  when  Se-  student   outlook,   a   reversal   of  the 

curity   drove   up   and   ordered   them  current    trend    toward    over-concern 

away.    When  they  asked  him  "why"  ^.j^h    minor    intra-college    problems, 

he  said,  "They  value  this  field  more  ^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^g^  Ameri- 
than  anythmg.**  .       ^  «„  i 

I  was  one  of  those  boys.    I  do  not  can  daily  caters  to  the  narrow  and 

know   who   "they"   are,   but   I  could  provincial,    the    college    newspaper 

not  help  wonder  as  I  stood  on  the  has  a  greater  responsibility  to  bring 

bumpy,   pitted   surface   of  the   foot-  ^^  ^^^  attention  of  its  student  read- 
ball  field,  how  much   damage   eight  .        .  ^.       ,  ^„j  ;« 

boys  in  sneakers  could  do  to  it.  ers  issues  of  major  national  and  m- 

I  dp  not  de^y  the  right  of  thp.var-  tennatioii#I,^gnifican^^4  ,  , 


«  I 


p.._-   eft. 


•jHE  justice 


April  2.  19S8 


What  does  this  fruit  have  to  do  with  thjs  cigarette  filter? 


THE  VICEROY  FILTER 


MADE 


FROM 


PU  RE,  N  ATU  R  AL 


MATERIAL  FOUND 


ALL  FRUIT 


and  it  gives  you  Ma 


the  Smoothest  Smol< 


•  rioni  the  same  soli,  pure  material  found  in  the  rieh  pulp  of 
nature's  healthful  fruits,  mcKlern  filter  scientists  have  created  the 
greatest  cigarette  filter  ever  designed  . . .  the  Viceroy  filter.  For  the 
Vicerov  filter  gives  you  the  viaxUnum  filtration  for  the  smoothest 
smole  of  any  cigarette.  More  taste,  too  . . .  the  pure,  natural  taste 
of  rich;  mellow  tobaccos.  Yes,  Viceroy  gives  you  more  of  what  you 
change  to  a  filter  for! 


Viceroy 


New  crush-proof 

flip-open  box  or 

famous  familiar  pack 


PURE,  NATURAL  FILTER 


PURE,  NATURAL  TASTE 


I19M,  Brown  A  WtlUainEon  Tobacco  Corp. 


Roche.  Levy  Appointed 
New  Deans  of  Faculty 

Drs.  John  P.  Roche  and  Leonard  Levy  were  named  to  the 
position  of  Associate  Deans  of  Faculty  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  held  at  the  University  last  Friday.  Other 
major  decisions  included  both  the  election  of  Jack  I.  Poses  to 
tlie  Board  and  the  selection  of  Harold  Weisberg  as  Director  of 
the  Brandeis  Summer  School  as  of  September  1958. 

In    the    absence    of    Saul    G.    ,n   1956.  He  has  served  as  Director 
Coh:n,  currently  Dean  of  Fac-    of    AduU    Education    for    the    B'nai 
uUy  and  Chairman  of  the  Grad-    B*rith    Foundation    (1953-56i    and    as 
uaic    School    of    Arts    and    Sciences    executive    director    for    the    Recon- 
v\ho  will  be  on  leave  of  absence  dur-    structionist  Foundation  (1952-53}  and 
inn  tlie  coming  year,  .lohn  P.  Koche.    has    had    articles    published    in    Re- 
Frof    *sor  of  Politics,  will   be   Actin.L(    constructionist.    New    Republic,    and 
Dean  of  Faculty  while  Leonard  Levy.    Jewish   Social   Studies. 
Asso  late     Professor     jn      American 
Civilization,   will   serve   as   Chairman 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

Ro'.he  cume  to  the  University  from 
Harvard  College  in  1956  as  an  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Pofltics  and  as 
chairman  of  that  department.  Now 
a  fuU  Professor  of  Politics,  he  is 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  New 
Republic    and    is   the    director    of    a 

Fund    for    the    Republic    study    of  -  Albert  Zabin  — 

"Communist    IntUtration    of    Opinion    77  ^^»  ^^       o   n      'fin    /^r  vri'iot'se^al— '60  for  vice-president;  Ju 
Forn-n«  Groups/'  a  study  to  be  pul>    Myra  Ann  Saf t- 60,  or  E"\^\^^^,J^^^  L^  secretary;   anc 

lished  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com-    dith  Bograd- 59,  or  Laurel  Weinstein- 60,  for  secretary, 

An- 
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Casls  Voles  1  oiii 
New  Council  Off 

The  final  election  for  officers  of  the  Student  Vnion  will  be 


Classes  to  be  Held 
On  2  Succoth  Days 

Classes  will  be  held  on  the  second  and  eighth  days  of  Sue- 


and 


of  absence   during   the  present  aca-    ^rer. 

demic    year.    He    came    to    Brandeifi        Levine,   Saft   and   Segal    were 


winners 


ia  1951  after  serving  as  a  Research 
Assistant    and    University    Fellow    at    j^^j^j    ^^ 


held'on'Tuesdav   April  22,  from  9:00  am  to  5:00  pm.     Students   ^^^^   jy^  ^bram  L.  Sachar,  President  of  the  University,  told  stu- 
may  cast  their  ^ votes  for  David  Cohen-'59,  Edward  Friednian   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Convocation  of  Tuesday,  April  15.  At  its  meeting  last 

'59,  for  president;^  Stephen  ^evine— ^Dy,   ^.^^^^  student  Council  censured  the  decision  and  directed  a  com- 
^,,...  o.^.i     ^«n  f,..  ,M.o.^rP^.  Pn         -    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  resolution  of  protest  for  consideration  at 

its  next  meeting,  Sunday  night.  President  Sachar  had  explained 
that  the  failure  to  hold  classes  on  this  -mmor^  holiday,  which 
are  not  observed  in  Israel,  would  destroy  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year.  **Who  are  we  to  be  more  holy  than  the  IsraeUs? 
Sachar  asked.  No  examinations  ^.^^^  ^^^  seventh  days  of  these  hoU- 


pany.  The  other  new  Associate  Dean    Frank     Haurwitz— '59     or    An-    ^.^   ^^  j^^j^  ^^  Monday,  April   28 
of  F  iculty,  Levy  has  been  on  leave    drew    Wechsler — '60    for    treas-    q^    Thursday,    May    1,    in    the    final 


election,  the  classes   of  *61   and   '60 
^^c    yf[\\  elect  three  representatives  each, 


of     the     primary     election,    ^hile    the    class    of    '59    will    choose 
Wednesday,    April    16,    for   f^yj.  representatives. 


Assistant    ana    universuy    reaow    «.    j^eld    on    Wednesaay,    /vpru    .o,    ^.    ,our  represeniaxives.                                P^  '^^t'Vr''^  S"  SSpH  ^^^  ^T.^^Tr^^  ^"^^'"^u^  Z7t  m! 

Columbia  University.  Levy  is  the  au-    the  office  of  vice-president.  Members        on  Monday.  May  5,  primaries  will    these  hohdays,  he  added,  m  OF-  felt  to  be  holidays  by  the  great  ma. 

-    -      ^                 "*^  "                    -                                ^       ^                "^  -            -  -      " »'    der  not  to  penalize  the  students  for  jority  of  deeply  devoted  Jews.    In  re- 

their  religious  beliefs,  gard  to  the  second  and  eighth  days 

Sachar  told  the  Justice  on  Thurs«  ^f    Succoth    "just    as    the    majority 

day   that   Brandeis   will  observe  the  should   not    oppose   its    will    on   the 

minority,  the  minority  should  not  im- 


thor  of  "The  Justice  of  the  Common-    ^^f  ^q  Elections  Committee  expressed    ^e  held  for  officers  of  the  Women's 
wealth"    published    by    the    Harvard    their    regret   that    only    40    per   cent    subsidiary     Board     of     Review     and 
University   Press  in    1956.   Dr.   Cyrus    ^f  the  student  body  voted  in  the  pri-    ^1^55  officers.  Final  elections  will  be 
H.   Gordon,  present   Associate   Dean    niar>',  and  Joined  Council  in  urging    jj^ld   on  Thursday,  May   8. 
of    Faculty    and    Professor    of    Near    every  student  to  vote  in  the  coming 
Eastern    Studies,    will    give    up    his    elections.  They   urged,  too,  that  stu- 
admiiistrative  as:..ignments  next  year    ^1^,^^^^  taj^^  careful  note  of  the  News- 
in  order  to  devote  more  of  his  time    letters  which  were  circulated  on  Sat- 
to  hii  academic  work.  urday    19    and    expressed    the    hope 

Jack  I.  Poses,  president  and  treas-  that  students  would  attend  the 
urer  of  the  Condon  Corporation  and  speeches  which  will  be  presented  by 
a  fellow  of  the  University,  will  now  the  candidates  tonight  m  Seifer  Hall 
serve   on    ihc   Board   of  Trustees  of    at  6.00  pm, 

Branleis.      Actively    identified    with        'pj^g    primaries   for   the   officers   of 
several    philanthropic    and    civic    en-    ^j^^    Student    Board    of    Review    and 
dcavors,  such  as   the  United  Jewish    ^^^  ^\^^^^  representatives  to  Council 
Appeal    and    the    Joint    Delea-je    Ap- 
peal, Poses  received  his  masters  de- 
gree    in    commercial     science    from 
New   York   University.   His   term   on 
the  Djard  of  Fellows  had  been  sched- 
uled to  run  until  1960. 

Harold  Weisberg  will  replace  Law- 
rence Fuchs,  Associate  Professor  of 
Politics,  as  Director  of  the  Summer 
School.  Weisberg,  now  Director  of 
Student  Personnel,  will  leave  that 
post.  He  was  recently  promoted  to 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
after  his   coming  to  the   University 


pose  its  will  on  the  majority.** 

The  observance  of  the  second  and 
eighth  days  days  of  Succoth  and  Pass- 
over is  the  universal  custom  of  ob- 
servant Jews  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  except  Israel.  In  the  United 
States  this  is  the  custom  of  orthodox 

President   of   the   University,    asked   StU-    and    conservative    Judaism    although 

-"•'•'         are  not  observed  by 


Dr.  Sachar  Discusses 

University 


Concerfs 

The  Music  Club  will  present 
Michael  Isador,  pianist,  in  a  reci- 
tal of  works  by  Schubert,  Proko- 
fiev, and  Chopin.  The  recital  will 
take  place  April  21,  8:30  pm  at 
Slosberg  Recital  Hall. 

The  Contemporary  Chamber 
Group  will  perform  at  Slosberg 
Recital  Hall  on  Friday,  April  25, 
at  8:30  pm. 


Mrs.  FD  Roosevelt  at  Gen  Ed  S 


Policies 

dentf 'de^p^y'^infe^^^^^^^^^^  Brandeis  to  judge  it   tje-  holidays 
as  a  whole  and  to  have  trust  and  confidence  m  its  administra.   the  reform  gr 
tion   He  spoke  last  Tuesday  at  a  Student  Council-sponsored  con- 
vocation  to  discuss  University  policy  and  again  last  Thursday  at  a 

Justice  press  conference.  ____— 

Dr.  Sachar  commented  on  the  ^^^  screened  by  the  Fullbright  com- 

assault    by    some     students     on  j^m^g,  the  recommending  European 

major  University  programs  as  in-  university,    and    have    been    inter- 

fluenced  by  "public  relations  effect"  viewed  by  a  Brandeis  representative 

and  "neon  light"  or  ''gimmick"  value,  in    Europe.      The   President    termed 

He  called  it  unfair  criticism  and  lack  ^^^   students   perhaps   the   finest  in 

of  respect  for  those  with  the  respon-  ti^^jr   countries   and    vastly    superior 

sibility  to  set  up  programs  for  the  ^^    niost    U.S.    students,    and    stated 

enrichment  of  student  life  and  the  that   the   experience  of   their  study 

fulfillment  of   educational   goals.  here  wlU  be  one  that  will  make  Bran- 

In    answer    tt    student    questions  dels    one    of    the    most    coveted    ot 

about  specific  University  policies,  the  schools.      Four    students    next    year 

President  discussed  school  size,  the  will  be  from  Italy,  three  from  Aus- 

foreign    student    program,    the    ath-  tria,    and    others    from    Switzeriand. 

letic    policy,    and   the    independence  West     Germany.    Finland,    Sweden, 

of  the  University.  Denmark  and  Belgium. 

President    Sachar    reaffirmed    the  When   in   full   operation,  the  pro- 

school  policy  to  hold  undergraduate  gram  will  bring  students  from  fifty 

enrollment  at  1200.    He  said  that  he  countries  (including  the  Arab  world 

Continued  on  Page  Ten 


At  the  request  01  interested  stu- 
dents, Hillel  will  meet  to  discuss  the 
issue  at  6  p  m.  Tuesday,  in  Sydeman. 


expected  a  battle  on  that  figure  in 
the  future  as  the  number  of  quali- 
fied applicants  increased,  and  would 
try  to  hold  the  line  there.  If  it  did 
become  necessar>  to  increase  school 
.size,  he  said,  the  student  population 
would  be  held  below  1400  which  he 
felt  to  be  the  watershea  between 
small  —  and  iarge  —  college  atmos- 
pheres.     These    figures    do    not    in- 


Rescue  Fund 

Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Sandford  Freedman  and  Maurice 
Stein,  an  organizing  meeting  will 
be  held  tomorrow  night  for  a 
Student  Jewish  Appeal.  The  cam- 
gain,  to  be  held  April  28-May  4, 
will  raise  funds  to  rescue  perse- 
cuted Jews  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  North  Africa.  All  money  col- 
lected will  go  to  the  Emergency 
Rescue  Fund  of  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal;  **One  Thousand  Dollars 
Saves  a  Life"  by  paying  for  the 
rescue  of  one  person  and  his  re- 
settlement in  the  United  States 
or  Israel.  The  meeting  will  start 
at  6:30  sharp  in  Sydeman  1  and 
will  end  by  7:00. 


Announce  New  Grants; 
Refuse  2  Scholarships 

Plans  for  construction  of  several  new  buildings,  including  a 

elude  the  100  foreign  students  in  the    cQcial  science  center  and  a  new  administration  building,  were 


Wein   program. 

The  graduate  school  of  arts  and 
sciences  would  grow  to  a  size  of 
170-180  students  with  the  addition  of 
those  few  additional  areas  where  it 
felt   that   Brandeis   can   fill   some 


is 


aiinounced  by  Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar,  Presdent  of  the  University. 
The  acceptance  of  new  grants  to  the  University  and  the  rejec* 
tion  of  two  others  was  also  announced  at  a  Justice  press  confer- 
ence held  by  the  President  on  Thursday. 
Plans 


were   made   public   re-  j|„^  foj.  ^^e  center's  preliminary  de- 
special   need,   Dr.  Sachar   predicted,  cently    of    the    design    for    two  sign. 
Any   additional  professional  schools,  new  buildings.  The  new  admin-  Members  of  the  Palm  Beach  Coun- 

Mr     Eleanor  Roosevelt   Trustee  of  sions  she  did  make,  few  that  there  he  said,  would  be  created  only  after  istration  center  wiU  be  constructed  try  Club  have  underwritten  the  cost 

the   University    on   Thursday,  April  were,  were  all  made  with  the  feeling  having   been   fully   underwritten.  between  Ford  HaH  and  the  Slosberg  of  a  new  social  science  center  honor- 

17  in  the  Student  Union  Lounge,  ad-  that  she  had  no  control  of  the  situ-  The  number  of  new  students  next  Music     Center.     A      three-sectioned  ing  Morris  Brown,  president  of  the 

dressed  an  overHow  Gen  Ed  S  ses-  ation    which    made    these    decisions  year  will  be  smaller  than  that  of  this  building,    it    will    house    offices    and  Club  and  a  Fellow  of  the  University. 

Kion     This  was  her  first  appearance  necessary.    When  she  did  assert  her  year  because   of  delay  in   financing  lounges    for    the    following    groups:  The   building,   which   will  cost   over 

at  Gen  Ed  since  the  1954-1955  acad-  will  in  one  direcUon  or  another,  it  the  construction  of  the  new  Federal-  The  President  and  the  deans  of  ad-  $850,000  will  be  the  center  of  study 

emic  year  was  just  with  the  hope  that  she  was  ly-supported   men's   dormitory  quad-  ministration   and    faculty   in   a   one-  for   the   History,   Economics,   Socioi- 

Addressins  herself  to  the  custom-  stepping  in  the  right  direction.  rangle;  the  following  freshman  class  story  executive  unit;  various  offices  ogy.  Anthropology,  and  Psychology 
ary  GeT  Ed  to^^^^^^^  As  Mrs.  Roosevelt  described  her  wiU  be  larger,  the  President  said,  of  student  personnel,  dean  of  stu-  departments,.  The  Psychology  wing 
S^st  important  points  of  her  life,  life,  she  laid  great  stress  on  the  The  first  fifteen  students  to  be  Ph.  dents  and  alumni  in  an  academic  ad-  will  have  complete  clinical  facihties. 
Mrs  Roosevelt  explained  almost  all  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  D  candidates  in  the  new  School  of  ministraUon  unit;  and  business  offi-  including  a  nurseiy  school  to  b« 
of  them  in  terms  of  inconsequen-  physical  world  during  her  lifetime.  Social  Administration  and  Research  ces,  Graduate  and  Summer  School  used  as  a  chmcal  laboratory.  Lecture 
tiality  of  her  own  actions  in  relation  She  spoke  also  of  the  concommiUnt  and  thirty-five  foreign  students,  the  offices.  PubUc  Afifairs.  and  offices  haUs,  smaller  class  rooms  and  offices 
to  them  During  her  education  in  changes  in  the  role  of  society  which  firet  of  the  Weln  Scholars,  wUl  be  for  the  Women's  Committee  in  a  will  niake  up  the  rest  of  the  build- 
England  and  later  during  her  life  have  been  necessiUted  by  these  studying  here  in  the  faU.  university  administration  unit.  The  ing.  Adjacent  to  this  buildmg  wiU 
wiUi  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  changes.  As  an  example  she  de-  The  selection  procedure  for  the  firm  of  Hugh  Stubbins,  designers  •f  be  a  smaller  structure  which  wij 
there  were  many  such  important  scribed  the  individual  charity  offered  foreign  students  was  ouUined  by  Dr.  the  building,  has  received  a  ciUtion  house  the  new  School  for  Social  Ap- 
points. She  mainUlns  that  the  decl-  Continued   ^   Pagt  Four  Sacher.    Successful  candidates  have  from  Pro9rt%h%  Archltecturt  Msm-  Continued  on  Page  Four 
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the    Ignited 
Depression 


States    has 
has    proved 


Brandeis    University    is   a    non  sectarian    in- 
stitution.   It    is    also    Jewish    sponsored.    While 
the  I'niversity  has  repeatedly  stressed  its  secular 
character,    it    has    demonstrated    an    increasing 
tendency  to  ignore  the  fad   that   it    is  also  the 
corporate    co^ntribution"    ot     American    Jewry. 
The  H>58-59  academic  calendar  schedules  classes 
for  the   second   and   ninth   days   of   Succot.   one 
of  the  three  majur  Jewish  rcIii^Mous  festivals.  The 
Administration    appears   to    have   forgotten   that 
in  no  part  of  the  non-Israeli  world  are  Jews  oHi- 
eially  reheved  by  rclij^ious  law  of  the  obligation 
to  observe  these  two  days  as  religious  hoHdays. 
At   last   (heck  Boston  and  vicinity  are  still  con- 
sidered part  of  the  {diaspora. 

The    issue    is    not    that    t!:e    vast    majority    of 
Brandeis  students  are  Jewiash.  but  that  the  I'ni- 
vei<!ly    (»\\es    a    respon.^ihility    to    the    American 
J(  w  isii  Community,  undf  r  wh.ose  auspices  it  was 
founded,   to  provide   at    least   an   atmosphere   in 
wiiich    the   Jewish    student    is   given    the   oppor- 
tumtv    to    freely    and    voluntarily,    observe    the 
holidays  of  his  "faith  and  to  fulfill  the   religious 
obligations  which   he   has  chosen  to  accept,   un- 
impeded   by    academic    recpiirements.    Religious 
€^xcuses  for  not  attending  classes  are  not  enough. 
Here,   if  no  where  else  cm  the  academic  scene. 
the  Jewish  student  should  not   be  made  to  feel 
an  outsider,  forced  to  conform  to  the  demands 
of  the  Christian  world.  And  in  the  same  sense, 
the    Brandeis   Chri.stian   student,   a    minority   on 
must    be  afforded   similar   opporunities 
religious    expression.    Fortunately    for 
him.   the    University   appears   to   hold   a    higher 


regard  for  the  rights  of  the  minority.  ' 

It  is  indeed  tragic  that  our  University  offi- 
cials have  developed  that  pitiable  form  of  anti- 
Semitism  —  self-hatred  —  so  typical  of  the  in- 
lunity  to  freely  and  voluntarily  observe  the 
they  have  lost  their  own  religious  self-respect. 
But'  we  can  demand  that  those  of  us  to  whom 
Judaism  is  still  a  meaningful,  and  respectable, 
religion,  be  given  the  opportunity  to  follow  its 
precepts.  Three  Chapels  may  have  satisfied  the 
disturbing  feelings  of  inadequacy  of  others,  but 
to  us  they  are  a  ludicrous  sham  if  they  are 
forced  to  compete  during  religious  h'>iid;  vs  with 
non-.sectarian  class  hours. 


The    psvcho-economic    contraceptive 

';:::!,.''^n::^:z.':z^'oi:^:Zu.  chaos  ..s  been  ^m 

1;S.  Then'aufre  economy  of  a  mature  P-P'^  •?- ,^-"  r7he   ^^P^ 
a  mvlh  ami  vel  there  is  -business  as  usual     m  V\a,shingtoir   I  he    ^^^    ^,^„ 
inempUnncnt  figure  will  probably  reach  five  and  one  half  m.l- 
riordurincthe  month  The  arrival  of  the  upturn  m  the  economy, 
irecasted  by  President  K.senhower  for  March,  still  is  apparently 

far  off. 

The  birth  of  the  depression  mot  «ith  a  capital  ^''^  >';;••'  J'^" 
W  traced  to  Detroit  s  pride  and  joy.  the  automobile  iiuiustiy    I  his. 

I^e  o     he  mo  t  powerful  and  roncentrated  industrial  activities  in 

the  world,  was  nding  particularly  hi,h  upon  the  crest  o    the  wave    ^^^^^^^  ^^j  Thanhs 

i.{  dollars  spent   for  bigger  fins  and  the  longerness  ."^     ^e   1  .>•  -  ^^^^ 

.nodels.  -Inflation^  That's  the  job  of  ^^^^g^:;-^.';"";^;"^,,,^;;;"  '^  '  „u..Xvou  a.,  of  n.e  B.ande.  s.u- 

■57.  when  the  business  downturn  Inst  raised  its  threatening  head.  '^^^^^^^^^^^    ^,^^^^^^,  ,  ^^,  ^„,^„^   ,„  ^^. 

Harlow   Curtice   el   al     declared      Let     em   eat    cake.      i<»tJ    omt  ^^  ^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  s.,  back    i  >b.>uid 

;».'ain  upped  the  price  levels,  helping  not  only  the  cmbiNOim   ue-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^  „.^  ^^.^.^^ 
..ression   but   also  the   already   full-blown   inilatiori     I  he   auto   iiv       „,.^,„„,,.,  ,.,.,,,„„,  „,,  b,-,omv  very 

♦lustrvs    infectious   greed    and    sheer   irresponsibi  Uy    causeo   me  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^,   ^^^    |_,^.    ,  ,,„  j,,,,,^ 

verm' to  spread  into  all  its  allied  industries;  steel,  rubber,  glass.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^„  c.niinu.-  u.  ix  a  ir.endu. 

.  .  i,||    th«-    ■.ludtnls   and    play    my    small 

*"     '  •       1-         1    ,.     ,lw,   rill..    hiK   bprn    that      the    "'l*'  '"  makint;   .t   il.«    j;r«-al  <«  "I*-'   of 

in  previous  economic  ^^'^^<"•<^^''^  '»^^  .' "'♦•/•V^/\*^  "  ,,,,„    u«rn,n^  «.  all  ....,.,   ■ 

uomcn    IS   the    marginal   worker       the    lirst    to   be   l.ud    (.ll    u  1  ( n 

»,ou nears    Intensifying  our  present   diOiculty   though,   is  the 

vurious  fact  that  men  have  been  more  hard  hit  than  thcr  women 
•o-workers:  the  man.  the  fam.lys  brea.lwinner.  .-Xs  the  number 
«,f  those  xvh<.  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  funds  Irom  unem- 
4.l(,vmenl  benefits  programs  increases  each  day.  several  steps 
Lx,.  iH.c-n  sutl.Jested  for  fighting  the  trouble  in  our  country  s 
....ekctlH.ok  Tin.  Kennedy-Mcrarthy  Hill,  wluch  would  ext.MicMhe 
'naMMUUU  number  ol  weeks  for  which  benefits  could  be  received 
l,..m  lueiitv-MN  K.  thirtv  nine  and  also  would  increase  the  amoun 
4.1  tlR.  aveiaue  benefit  payment,  is  among  the.se.  Hut  ne  must  not 
relv  upcm  this  as  a  panacea.  It  is  merely  a  Inst  step. 

The  'ormer  Chairman  of  the  President's  Cmnu  il  of  Knmomic 
Advisors  .\rlliiir  lU.rns.  has  In-en  calling  for  an  immediate  and 
•...rminent   tax   cut    which   would   amount    to   five   billion   dollars. 

•nu  1  isur  seen.s  extremelv  feasible  both  in  the  light  of  the  .»  .u-sM.h  p...,,!..  all  ovo,  .he 
' nlm.mu  ^sis  and  ,11  view  of  the  impending  November  elections,  .^.au.  ...  n..  .-..a.m  ....  Uu-  ,..,..,..us 
Ol  cour.se  a  public  works  program  is  always  useful  in  combating 
?  depn-  ion  Hut  in  addition  to  other  complications,  even  this 
,.  no;  uithout  danuer  at  present.  This  de|.ie.ssion  has  not  been 
•uc<.mi>;;nied  bv  the  deflatumary  trend  usually  associated  with 
d.nMmirn..  ..f  Wu-  economic  cycle  -  the  already  existing  ml  a- 
lM>ii  11.:-  not  eased  appreciably.  Kven  if  the  program  of  public 
works,  ot  which  education  and  school  construction  should  be  a 
valuable    nucleus,    were 


hisfry 

Several  weeks  ago.  The  Justice  published 
an  editorial  asking  certain  questions  about  the 
athletic  policv  of  the  University.  We  raised 
there  issues  that  had  informally  been  brought 
to  the  administration  by  student  leaders  and 
which   had   long  been   under  discussion   by   the 

entire  student    bod^^. 

At  a  press  cx^nference  with  President  Sa- 
char.  we  referred  to  these  c^uestions  again.  Il 
is  not  satisfactory  to  have  them  answered  by 
the  statement  of  the  goal  of  *  a  dignified  ade- 
quate program. ^'  Intelligent  discussion  has 
brought  satisfactory  results  as  far  as  General 
Education  S  is  concerned.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  same  exchange  of  informa- 
tion  and   opinion   on   athletics  will   not    resolve 

in  the  same. 

Pious  platitudes  and  evasive  sophistry  do 
not  serve  as  acceptable  responses  to  a  major 
issue  of  academic  integrity. 


Letters  To  The  Ed 


stances   of    Briindiis     growth    afid    it*;    insist     upon    having    a    ear    M     their 
economic  sitiiiition.  as   well  as  to  the    disposal    to    move   from    one    building 


IS   fast    bec<miing. 


Il    >\  ill    be.  as    It 
Fr.    Gouch 


I'lizzhd 


I   (Itm't    undei>taiul   \n  hy    pioplc  are 
vuipnscd    or    drlurlr.d    by    the    I'ni- 
vcrvity's    licci.sion    to    liold    clavM's   on 
th<-      sri(»!id      (I.^N      «»»      .^uccoth       <>i,r 
ucuiii    ilmik     b\     U;c    \v  ay    M»mc    -ui 
(IciUv     ha\(      rt.ided     tiK.t      there     is 
v<nnetlunK    ^Mon^J    xvith    a    lum  scctar 
;an    Iriiversily    rjnorin^'    Jewish    holi 
d;.>s    .lust    iK'cau^e   Brandeis   happens 
to    have    been    t«  unded    by    ,leus.    and 

l>e    tinancialiy    suppoited 

I'nited 


happens    to 


nvrils  of  .te\Mvh  vtudents  to  be  re 
speeted  .Alt(  r  all.  the  rehiziou^  .lews 
have  been  cutting  classes  m  Chris 
nan  dominated  schools  all  their  lives: 
^^hy  vhoiild  they  expect  things  to  b<> 
any  easwr  for  them  at  h(»n-sectarian 
Brandeis.  What  make'-;  them  think 
that    ineli'^ious   .leus    should    be    any 

successfully    and   carefully    planned,    the    more  conscious  of  tiie  existence  of 


implemeMtaU4>n  uould  t)c  an  entirely  different  matter.  In  a  coun- 
Irv  where  from  davtovilaN  it  becomes  increasingly  dithcult  even 
to*  determine  with  whom  our  leadership  really  rests,  the  red  tape 
'.nd  the  comi.lications  of  a  bureaucracy  far  more  ponderous  than 
that  whiih  was  fostered  by  the  New  Deal,  promises  to  be  all  but 
stiHuv^  As  the  depression  begins  to  (evd  upon  itself  and  the 
eomplTcalions  become  even  more  severe  the  Administration  must 
not  hesitate  under  anv  conceivable  circumstances  to  employ  the 
full  resources  of  the  country  to  fight  this  problem  above  all 
others  UMs  wait  and  see  '  is  fast  becoming  a  phrase  denoting 
not  a  conservative  position,  but  more  a  position  of  cowardice  and 
irresponsibility. 

A  Course  mth  Dr.  Sachar 

The  Justice  notes  with  pleasure  the  decision  by  President 
Sacbar  to  teach  a  full  course  in  the  Department  of  History  next 
yt-ar'  This  mav  prove  a  major  step  toward  bringing  the  Pre.si- 
dent  and  the  student  bwly  closer  together  It  is  good  to  know  that 
brandeis-  executiv*-  head  is  actively  concerned  with  his  role  as  an 
tducator  as  well  as  an  administrator. 


than   Christians   are. 
s.   foitunate   that    there 


.Icuish   holida>s 

It  (t'ltamlv 
are  only  a  fev^  -uch  unreasonable 
.Tt^v.s  on  campus  and  that  the  rest  of 
us  Uvel  head(d  American-  don't 
svoriA  ourselves  over  ^uch  things  as 
.M'u  jvh   self  r»'<pect 


— Laurel  Weinstein 


Arihitectural  Reply 


ph>sical  peculiarities  of  its  site,  an 
asset  in  itself  from  the  view  of  char- 
acter  and    natural    beauty. 

rhe  plan  uill  differ  >ome\vhat  in 
aspect  but  not  in  fundamental  prin- 
ciple from  the  early  published  plans, 
since  It   too  v\ill   have,   in   \\n\e.  areas 

of  similar  inleiest.   but    the   elements 

1     .«     ......,.w    vAiii    h*»    and   o4h(»r  costs   are   considered 

when    comp'.»sed     m     «iioups    miii     oe 

airant:cd  to  adjust  to  our  rolling  ter- 
lam  which,  interspersed  uith  large 
rock  lormation.  is  the  fascination  of 
th(    Biaruieis  campus. 

1  am  enclosing  one  of  our  later 
St  utiles  Nshich  uill  illustrate  this. 
Here  yt)U  uill  see  how  some  of  the 
present  x  tmingly  unrelated  build- 
ings are  disposed  as  to  the  tuture 
units  and  will  fall  iiUo  place  in  zones 
of    relaled     .n1ere'>t. 

As     to     the     LM'oupsThe     Creative 
Art    Area     aiII    e\enluall\     relate    the 
.Slosberg      Mumc     Building     and     the 
Kidgew<K»d     Dormitories      eventually, 
1    hope,    to    become    art     studios'    to 
the    Creative    An    Center    which    N^ill 
c(mtain   the   future   museum  and   the 
atre  complex:  the  Science  Area   wjth 
its  certain  related  buildings  and  .sited 
to    conform    with    the    reservoir    and 
the    great     rock    group    nearby;    tht 
Humanities    Area    at    the    north    end 
of    the    campus    will    eventually    pul 
together  the  future  .Shiftman  Human 
ities,    the    Olin  Sang    American    Civil 
ization    Building,    and    two    or    thret 
as     yet      unnamed     buildings.       Thi- 
group    and    the    .science    group     v^ili 
have    the   Library    between    them   foi 
easy    reference   and    use.      Of  course 
there    will    ^>e    additional    groups    in 
land  areas  not  shown  on  the  present 
plan   and   outside  of  the   area   .shown 
which    are    reserved    for    the    future 
development  of  Brandeis.     This  ma> 
veil  be  to  the  West  along  Route  128 
The      groups      mentioned      include 
small   units  at  times  around  enclosed 
areas   which  are  designed  to  develop 
with    a    larger    relaled    group.     I   see 


to  an<»ther.  and  do  not  want  to  walk 
any  di<Jtanc€  at  all  Here  I  find 
some  faculty  and  some  administra- 
tors as  guilty  as  .some  car  minded 
students. 

When  we  realize  that  the  student 
car  is  a  great  expense  not  only  to 
him     twhen     insurance.    depreciati<m. 

I  but 
also  to  the  universities,  due  lo  the 
need  for  widening  and  maintaining 
r(»ads.  the  investment  in  land  for 
parking,  and  the  mounting  budget 
for  policing,  one  wonders  whether 
the  hnancial  buiden  warrants  the 
minor  coUNenience.  These  expenses 
easily,    in    th<    aggregate,   exceed    Ihe 

Coutinved    ott     Pdtjr     Ten 

Walzer  To  Perform 
In  MIT  Production 

L>nn  Beth  Walzer  will  hv  seen 
starring  in  the  forthcoming  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Drama     Shop     production    of    'HIM" 


Lynn  Walzer 


I  h^'ive  read  the     Letter  to  the  Ekli  an   asset    in   this   pattern   in    that   the 

lor"    wriUen    bv    Sanford    Freedman  lorm  and  space  relations  produced  by 

1,1    the    Januarv    I3th    issue    of    "Jus-  ihe.se  one  or  two  .*=tory  buildings,  set 

t     e"       It    IS   a   discerning    letter   and  among    trees    and    rock    formations,  by    e.    e     cummings.     The    play    will 

lull   of  good   thinking.   I   will  attempt  a,ves   us   a   feeling  of   the   individual  be   presented    on   Wednesday,  Thurs- 

m  this  Memo  to  explain    in  case  you  as  paramount    and  not  dominated  by  day.     Friday,     and     Saturday,     April 

care  to  relay   ibe  information  to  the  overbearing     structures,    bxjti     rather  23.  24.  25.  and   26  at   M.LT.'s  Kresge 

writer'   whal    we   are    in    the    process  pleasantly    affected    by    the   jntimacy  Auditorium.      The     curtain     rises    at 

of    executing    in    our    future    plans,  ^l  the   human   scale.  8:30    pm. 

ihoujih   not   so  rapidly  as  to  become        A  word  iibout  parking  and  our  flow  The  author  of  the  play  is  the  dis- 

evident     in     a     students     brief     stay  of  traffic.     Your  writer  could  not  be  linguished    American    poet    who    will 

at    a    university,    vel    rapid    in    terms  more   right.      My   personal   views  are  read    .some   of   his   works  on   campus 

of   the    pace   of   other    universities.  well     stated     by     him,    and,    as    you  in    early    May.    Miss    Walzer    has   ap- 

II  oiiov  vi..rUni  know     we   have  agreed   among  us  in  peared    in    Brandeis    productions    of 

Hash^on    iLcu.iar    to    th*    circum-  course  we  have  some  dissidents  who  and  S.  Ansky's  Th.  Dybbuck. 


♦♦ 


April  21.  1958 


THE  JUSTICE 


Paqe  Three 


Retreat-Reality  Cycle 
Traversed  by  Viqee 


Co 


llectiials  of  ' 
I  nut n  1st  Progi 


Turned  To 
Ideology 


j\'nii\  a»'^?  jof  nxM    nr 


IM^II'S      G't^f' 


hi  1954.  La  (  oriu-  (in  Ciraiicl  4*iir<loii  nmlod  Claude  Vii»ec 
firmly  in  the  tciiain  of  contemporary  Fronfh  poets.  A  volume 
of  exemphuy  lyrical  qualitv.  it  is  a  passionate  appeal  for  man's 
reintegration  with  hi>  own  world  and  for  his  return  to  that 
sacred  harmony  with  the  objects  of  his  universe  which  the  course 
of  history  from  Si  Au^iustine  to  Nietzsche  had  rendered  void  of 
substantial  reality.    Deprived  of 


a  transcendental  Father  and 
forced  to  survive  in  a  world 
thus  ht)ll(A\"\'d  ol  rtMlily.  more  and 
more  dominatcnl  bv  a  soul  chokirii* 
mrrcaiitilism.  (he  i4reater  number  of 
poets  «lrom  approximately  IBIO  to 
the  present'  souL^hl  variou.^  retreats 
into  personal  mythologies.  eKtreme 
.s>mlK)li/ation  mirrorin;^  only  absence 
and  lack,  the  mysterious  and  isolat- 
ed realm  of  lantiuai^e  and  art  for  it 
self,  and  innumerable  al>erration>  of 
the  sort  * 

But    what   is   important   is   the   fact 
That    poeiry    had   abnei^ated    its   claim 
to  external  materiality;  poets  no  long- 
er  found    the    slightest    attraction    in 
the   real    \*orld   and   >ou^ht   diversion 
in  the  poetic  act  itself,  the     musical 
ity"   of   pure   verse,   to   the   exclusion 
of   experience    and    life.     *Live''    our 
servants    will    do    that    for    us**,    ex 
claims    \illiers   de    I'Ule  Adam\   hero 
A.xel;    and     Mallarme    will    strive    to 
enclose   existence   in    a    book;    Valeiy 
will    resii»n    himselt    to   an     attempt" 
at     livin^t.     not     promismt^.     however, 
any   positive    result^,   while   Ciottfried 
Benn.    inheritor    oi     the    Parna>sian 
**tour    d'lvoire".    to    a    world    devoid 
of    meanintiful    content    will    oppose 
the   content   born   of   his    'schopferes 
Lust*',  a   revelry  oi  pure  subjectivity 
withdrawn   from  ttie  world  of  thinijs. 
Yet    certain    poets— (Juillaume    Apol 


f>oet  is  not  ironical,  nor  is  he  a  satir- 
ist. Never  a  trace  of  bitterness  in 
the  necessary  renunciation  of  bfini^ 
in  order  to  be.  We  must  make  our 
selves  at  home  in  exile,  equal  it. 
.surpass   it.  and   live. 

la    sou  rt  ranee    est     aussi     un     ro 

yaumc  de   Thomme. 
I'absence.   une   presence,  et   I'exil 
un  foyer 
"Presence    au     monde**.    a     feelini* 
which   Rilke   describes  somewhere  m^ 
"reiner     Bezu^**     (pure     relatedness* 
towards   the    world    of   things,   is  the    himself   that 


'How  n.aiiv  died  -  a^k.-  Mr  K.>ruu'th  K.'xroth,"  of  frontal  loholomit-.s  in  Iho  Commoni-it 
I'.rtv"-  Tln>  tvpi-  of  question  served  as  the  basis  of  a  lecture  by  Irvin-  Howe  A^soeiate  Professor 
of  Fn-l.sl,  .,n  -The  ( omn.unist  Intellectual  of  the  Thirties"  last  Friday  ni-ht  The  text  of  hi.s 
h-eture  was  extracted  fron.  h.s  hook.  -The  Ameruan  Communi.t  Party-  c.KU.thored  by  Loms 
Coser.    Associate   I'rofe.-^sor  of   Sociology.    The   evening  was  co-sponsored  by  Ihe  Justn-c  and  the 

F'reshnian  (Mass. * 

Howe  traced  the  rise  of  Com- 
munist influence  amonii  Ameri- 
can intellectuals  from  the  stock 

market  crash  of  1929  throuuh  the 
purees  of  the  middle  years  of  the 
succeedinLi  decade  and  the  moments 
preceedini*  the  Stalin  Hitler  pact. 
Kit7uerald  had  written  that  it 
chara(  terisiK  of  the  Jazz  Ai^e  that 
it  had  no  interest  in  politics  at  all." 
The  years  ahead  were  to  reveal  dif- 
ferent traits.  Howe's  narrative  be 
gins  with  a  statement  of  as  a 
political  a  man  as  Edmund  Wilson 
announcing    for    his    collea^iues    and 

we    became    m«»re    and 


achievements 


stated    Sherwood    Anderson     Dreiser,  apocalypse*   consisted    of    continuous 
Caldwell.   Farrell,  and   later    Heming  self  humiliatKMi     and    expressions    of 
wav    had    realized    what    Dos    Passos  guilt,  (iold  pitiably  confessed     I  took 
had  announced   in  his  epic  of  Ameri  Shelley,    Byron    and     Whitman    quite 
ean      failure         TSA:      we      are      two  literally.   They    were    my    real    t^uides 
,^3,n>ns  "  to  revolutionary  action    But  our  j^reat 
Somehow.    Howe    pointed    out.    the  teacher     Lenin     clarified     everythint> 
v^as    (  ommunist    pr(»mam   and    rigid    ideo-  for     me  *    The     acceptance     of     sell- 
logy  seemed  to  present  some  ultimate  executed     discipline     was      the     new 
reality   toward   which   the  embittered  measure  of  freedom,  a  wa\    Irom  the 
and     disillusioned     intellectual    could  "rotten  bourgeois  .^oil  " 
turn,  out  of  a  'valid  sense  of  social        At    all    tunes    in    the    thirties,    the 
despair  .  .  .  and   authentic  strivings. *'  Communists  dominated  the  leftist  mi- 
Most     of     the     literatii     who     turned 
sharly   left    •would  soon   regret  their 
flirtation     with     cultural     Stalinism." 
but    the    record    of    what    they    were 
forced    to    do.    or    what    they    forced 


state  to   which   the   poet    aspires,  and  more  impressed  by  tht 

which     h<»    attains.       His    imak^es     re  ol    the  Soviet    I  nion." 
fleet    an    instantaneous    contact    and        The  sense  of  desperation  of  the  de 

communication  with  objects:  they  do  pression  at  home  and  the  exhilaration 

not  "symbolize*'  anything,  but  simply  spread  by  the  success  of  the  revolu 

designate    a    reality    which    has    been  tion    caused    many    men   of   letters   to 

grasped.      X'igee's   strong    anti  nihili>-  register  their  energies  with  the  class 

tic   voice   will   not    fail   t<»    resound   in  struuule.  "I  have  seen  the  future  and 

contemporary    literature.  it     works.**     wrote     Lincoln     StelTens 

— Alan  J.  Clayton  *1    guess    thf    Communists    mean    it/* 

Nelson  Goodman  Offers  A 
Relativistic  View  of  the  World 

Nelson  CJoodman.  prominent  American  philosopher  and 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  an- 
swered the  question  of  the  way  the  world  is*  bv  attempting  to 
demonstrate  that  the  world  is  no  one  wav  and  that  one's  image    c'*>Ik^  "t  certainty  .  .      the  quest  for 


tellectual  scene  But.  Howe  said, 
the  anti-Stalinist  left  waged  a  relative- 
ly successful  battle  of  guerilla  war- 
fare against  the  Communist  camp. 
Max    Eastman    and    Philip    Rahv    had 


themselves  to  do.  remains    Identifica-  had    their    flmti    with    the    party    bui 

tion   with   the   Communist   movement  were  now    involved  in  a  scrupulously 

in   Its  heyday  meant   the   willingness  independent    left     After  a   while    the 

to  participate   in  rituals  of  self  abase  more    talented    and    turbulent    minds 

ment  before  the  alter  of  the  historical  hei^an     to    break     from     Moscow.     A 

absolute    and    the    surrender    of    the  party   which  could  not.  by  definition, 

rudiments     of     intellectual     integrity  tolerate   heresy   suftered   mass  deser- 

to  the  crudest  demands  of  the  crud-  liims  during  the  purges    the  Trotsky 


est    cultural    commissars. 

The  New  Masses  was  the  organ  in 
which  these  writers  expressed  their 
new  political  and  social  viewpoints, 
hirst  edited  b\  Inveterate  low  brow  " 
.Michael  C.old.  the  mai^azine  was  soon 
run  by  more  .sophisticated  and  tal 
ented  men  like  Joseph  FYeeman  and 
(iranville  Hick.s  who.  while  lilting 
the  literary  level  of  the  periodical, 
increased    its    dogmatism.    **The    nar- 


hnaire     and     Jules     Supervielle.     to    of  it  depends  entirely  on  how   it   is  viewed. 


name  only  two  of  :>igniticanlly  ditYei 
ent  temperament  -managed  to  es- 
cape the  art1iction>  of  nihilism  and 
to  maintain  a  deep  reverence  towards 
the  fad  of  their  presence  in  the 
world.  It  is  to  tlieu  tradition  that 
Claude  V  igee  belonus. 

The  poems  of  L'Ete  Indien   supple 
ment     thtMr    ancestors    of    La    Corne 
and  complete   then    cycle.     Far  from 
being  eclectic.  Vigee's  art  rani;es  from 
the    broad    and    magnificently    lyrical 
evocation    ol    landst'upe>   a'Ud    terivs 
trial   impressiions.  present  or  past.  — 
he  has  the  power  at  making  Olie  past 
flower    forth    instantaneously    in    his 
nostalgic     recollections     of     Alsatian 
life— to  the  lersenes.s  and  lucidity  of 
the   short,   often   semi  didactic.    |>oeai 
in  the  style  of  Valery.     The  JooraaL 
which    comprises    the    major   pari    of 
this  volume,  is  a  collection  of  impres 
sions.    commenUs    on    art.    literature, 
history,    anecdotes    of    a    remarkable 
nature,     meditations     on     the     Bible, 
which     contains     in     its     diversity     a 
clearly   unifying  thread    the  problem 
of  the  hum^ui  ccMidiiion.     Vigee  sees 
in      contemporary      civilization      the 
drama  of  Isaac     The  task  of  modern 
man  U  U»  emergt*  from  the  shadows 
of   exile,   to  arise  from   the   siake  of 
bclf-saeriiice    unto    negation    precise- 
ly  at   the   moment    whon  all   appears 
lost.     So  long  as  We  cio  not  sutcumh 
to  the  power  of  t»xile    '^o  long  as  we 
will   ourselves  an   exile   equal    to  ou'* 
oppression  and  a  soliuide  as  pene^rat 
ing    as    that     of    our    condition,    we 
shall,   in    pi^rseverance   and   et|uatt<»n 
with   torment     surmount    it,   and   the 
knife   will  dissolve.     Reality   is  here, 
being   awaits  us  on   this  earth      But 
there  is  evil    estrangement  from  con 
tact  with  the  world      As  the  so^MUgs 
of   autumn    must    enduTe   the    winter 
in  order  \o  be    to  reali/e  themselves 
as  spring,  man   must  subject   himself 
lo  the  very  sutTerint;  which  he  woula 
avoid,  and   incorporaie.   willfully    the 
obstacle  within  himself    By  becoming 
his    exile,    man    suffocates    it    out    of 
existence  and   thus  liberates   himself 
to  the  world. 

Le  sang  tou jours  unit 
la  blessuiT  0  la  lance. 
The  poetry  oi  Vigt-e  is  a  teste 
moay  of  the  fervour  with  which  he 
has  given  lumsell  to  the  world,  xo 
a  reality,  not  ot  beyond"  or  "else- 
where", but  of  here  and  now  And 
this  only  through  patience  through 
winter,  a  struggle  with  night,  an 
'attenlc    d    soi-meme    vouee".     The 


At  a  lecture  presented  by  the  Philosophy  Club  last  Tuesdav 
evening    Goodman    first    made 


the     distinction     between     the 
world  itself  and  descriptions  of 

the  world.  One  must   not   mistake  the 
coherence   and   order  of  descriptions 
f(»r  the  actual  structure  of  tht-  world 
■.\    coherent     description     w'l     t^  •    a 
distortion   unless  the  world   is  toher 
eiU."  Senteiues  about    the  world  can 
nevei    accur:i!ely    picture    it.  for   ulti 
mately  seiUences  are  just   words  and 
order   is   found   only    in    grammatical 
s  ruoture.  "Must   we  see  if  the  world 
In    m    Knglish     before    we    can     talk 
about    If.**' 

Goodman  here  is  concerned  about 
t)eing  idenlilied  with  the  mystic,  who. 
disclaiming  philosophy  and  logic, 
feels  that  the  world  can  never  lx» 
sj>oken  about,  and  any  attempt  at 
description  or  analysis  is  a  folly  of 
those  lacking  the  .sensitivity  to  •feel 
things.**  CfOodman*s  plea  is  not.  as 
we  will  see.  traditionally  that  of  the 
mystic  who  claims  *\sentence,s  only 
confuse.**  He  claims  only  that  no 
one  description  can  be  the  sole  cor- 
rect  one. 

If     we    consider    the    world    to    be 
basically      constituted      of      minimal 
particles,    the    application    of    reason 
in   an  attempt    to  find   out   "what   the 
world    is*',   consists   primarily   ol   syn 
thesi-    Kriv^wltnlge  becomes  Uu*  effort 
t<»    unite    disparate    elements    into    a 
oohereni    whole    lUc    the   world    ma> 
not  be  atomistic  in  nature   It  is  equal- 
Iv  valid  to  conceive  of  matter  monis 
tically:    assuming    the    world   then    to 
bt»  made  up  of  large  qualities  or  sub 
>!:tnces.    In    this    framework,    know! 
ciiiiK'  would  come  from  the  autilvzing 
rather    than    .synthesizing   of    matter. 
Aiu\    reason    w»»uld    be    empi<>.\ed    to 
tind  diflerenecs  rathei   than  the  simi- 
larities   of    entities.    Obviously    this 
method  of  nuiuiry  is  useless  in  deter- 
rnmtng   exactly    what    constitutes   the 
^\orld.  Tlie   decision   to   treat    matter 
aiomistically  or   monisiicaliy   is  arbi 
traril\    made.   The   order   derived    b> 
analysis   and    synthesis    is    not    after 
all   an    order   of   the    world,    but    an 
order  of  the  mind.  Perhaps  we  can 
determine  which  is  right   by  in  vest  i 
gating   how    the   world  is  seen.   If   it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  a  correct 
picture  of   the   world   can    be   made, 
then  it  becomes  significant  to  postu- 
late "a  way  the  world  is.* 

Artists    throughout     history     have 
pictured  identical  objects  in  diverse 


ways.  Some  pictures  seem  more  ac- 
curate than  others  in  that  they  oflfer 
a  truer  repiesentation  of  the  world. 
Is  It  proper,  however,  to  construct 
a  scale  of  paintings,  stating  with  fi 
nality  that  one  painting  is  more 
ac(ur,ite  than  another*^  There  is  the 
possibility  that  our  judgement  ol 
accuracy  is  ultimately  only  a  meas 
uie  of  personal  preference.  To  the 
All  Iran  sculptor  our  classical  art 
may  appear  hopelessly  inaccurate, 
while  to  us  his  art  may  appear  an 
equally  erroneous  wa>  of  looking  at 
the  world  (lOodman  proposes  that 
our  standards  of  realism  in  art  are 
basvil  simpl\  on  that  with  which  we 
are  most  lamiliar  We  determine 
something  to  be  an  accurate  picluie 
of  the  world  soley  because  we  are 
ionfnmcd    on    Page    F\fHr 


a  system"  had  caused  many  an  m 
tellectual  blindly  to  accept  the  die 
tales  ot  the  pait>  line  and  structure 
his  works  accordingly.  The  whole 
tone  of  this  literary  produce.  Howe 
indicated,  revealed  authors  *who 
have  ceased  to  regard  their  own  as 
sumptions    as    an   objeqt    of   inquiry.*' 

The  new  totalitarianism  made  its 
maik  both  on  authors  and  on  critics. 
It  was  not  even  sufficient  to  be  "on 
the  side  of  the  angels  *'  To  be  judged 
worthy  of  ttie  name  good  literature, 
the  work  had  to  manifest  the  sub 
tiest  nuances  of  the  cultural  rhetoric 
a.s  defined  by  a  school  of  reignin-; 
scientific  critics.  As  in  literature,  so 
in  politics"  Archibald  was  a  dirty 
Nazi,  the  N  R  A.  was  fascism,  and 
T'hc  \(*'r  Sor»ct  Cf*nstft}lt'n)f  was  "a 
document  which  for  charm,  frank- 
ness and  simplicity  can  have  few 
counter[)arts       .    in   history." 

The    new    moral il>    of    'an    assured 


investigation,  and  the  pact. 

The  strict  demands  of  "proletarian 
literature"  failed  to  produce  much 
of  quality  while  the  works  oi  pri- 
vate rebellion  and  indignation"  have 
survived:  Farrell.  Dos  Passos,  Na- 
thaniel West  and  Jo>epiune  Heibst. 
The   same    was    true    for   the   crilic:». 

The  denial  of  intelligence  be<^ame 
an  impossible  burden:  amidst  tlte 
*  rubble  ot  their  ideas  and  the  bit- 
terness of  iheir  bctraval"  many  be 
Ljan  the  painful  experience  of 
abandoning;  the  commitment  Tlvere 
was  the  tragic  renlization  that  *it 
is  a  terrible  thing  to  commit  one's 
hopes  lo  a  cause  that  turns  out  t# 
be   not   a   failure  but  a   falsehood." 

During  the  discussion  period, 
Howe  explained  that  the  Commun- 
ists had  h^d  ai^  advantage  itt 
Amei  ca  m  that  the  truth  about  the 
Soviet  L'ni  »n  wa>  not  widelv  known. 
The  party  had  a-n  additional  ad- 
vaala'ie  over  the  other  Socialists 
in  that  It  was  a  tightly  organized 
group  that  had  its  own  country  an4 
its  own  *  rtnl  aimy"  which  "ave  th^ 
entire  movt-ment  the  aura  of  reality. 
Dr  John  P  Roche,  Professor  of 
Politics,  commented  that  the  phe- 
nomena which  Howe  analvzed  was 
in  the  American  tradition  of  int>e4' 
lectuals  seeking  to  move  events,  but 
thiW    this   movement    was    not    a    free 

Conthnne^i    (m    Page    Ten 


Last  Tales,  by  Isak  DSnesen, 
A  Subtle,  Delicate  Collection 

Isah   Dnu\>en.  LAST  T.lL/'.s    tiiandow    House  >.  $4.*0 

'•Wht..  then."  asks  an  old  story  teller  in  one  of  Isak  Dinesen's  Last  Tales,  'tells  a  finer  tale 
than  an\  of  usV  Silence  does.  When  a  royal  and  gallant  hand,  in  the  moment  of  its  highest 
inspiration,  has  written  down  its  tale  with  the  rarest  ink  of  all — where,  then,  may  one  read  a 
stil!  deeper,  sweeter,  merrier,  and  more  cruel  tale   than  that.'      Upon   the   blank   page." 

This  l^  the  literary  credo  of  the  author  of  Last  Tales,  who  herself  is  an  old  story  telling 
woman.     She     is     the     Danish      r  '  "^ 

Bareness    Karen     Blixen.    who. 


wnu'  reach   a  state  ot  exhilirated  in-  analytic,   a    little    too   psychologically 

lij;htnieni  whicn  neither  (»ne  by  bim  oriented,  and   afraid  ol   letting  their 

soil  could    have   attained.  imafciination     crt-ate     that     for     whieti 

Scandinavian   Tradition  they      have     no     valid     explanation. 

Unique    a-    Dinesen's    wtiting    ap  Dincseus  Io>aity  is  only  to  the  story 

pears   to   us.   il   nevertheless   belongs  and  to  its  integrit\.  1  he  natural  and 

to  a  literary  tradition.  Her  tales  are  supernatural,    the   commonplace    and 

reminiscetU    ot    tht'    stories    oi    Hans  tht-    exotic    are    efforilessly    mingled 
Christian  .\ndersen  and  of  the  Swed 


on  the  same  page.  Whether  we  is 
readers  feel  that  we  have  a  "realist- 
ic" attitude  towards  the^vorld  or  not, 
we   all    probably   have   a    deep    sense 


under  the  pen  name  of  Isak 
Dine-en.  has  for  manv  years  written 
tale-  i!^  which  the  "blank  page" 
speaks  mo'c  eloquent  iv  than  the 
printed  one  in  these  stones  :>he 
touches  upon  events,  characters,  and 
piace^   wiih  such   lightness  and   deli- 

cac>  thai  theif  force  and  beauty  are  i.^h  Selma  Lau;erlovf.  Much  of  Scan 
always  some vv here  between  the  lines,  dinavian  literatuie  is  characterized 
hidden  between  words  and  sentences,  by  the  suspicion  that  there  is  more 
The  Last  Tales  are  like  certain  to  our  immediate  surroundings  than  for  the  supernatural.  Dinesen's  tales, 
musical  composition^  in  which  the  meets  the  eye.  Supernatural  forces  masterly  told,  cannot  help  but  exer- 
rests  iH'lween  the  notes  are  'deeper,  lurk  in  narrow  corners  of  a  room  cise  a  haunting  and  disturbiij^  at- 
.-    ^...i  ^.^,...:^.'-  ♦«,..«  ♦!...  ..«»^o    ^^   ^^u   3^   |j^   ^^  ^^rk  forest.   Peer    traction,   upon    us.   The    reader   does 

Gynt    walks    among   trolls   and    even  not  need  to  be  convinced — he  is  en- 

in  Ibsen's  later  plays  the  characters  chanted. 

are  surrounded  by   ghosts.  Beautiful    as    The    Lrast    Tales    are 

Last  Tales   are   written  by   ah   au  they    prove    to    l>e    somewhat    disap- 

assumes     new     proportions    "through    thor  who  feels  no  compulsion  to  be  pointing    to   those    who   are   familiar 

witchcraft  There  is  the  tale  in  which    'realistic",  logical,  or  even  plausible,  with  the  author's  earlier  collections, 

akng   a  i>oet  and  a  prostitute  spend    This   is   refreshing   in   an    age   when  especially  Winter's  Tales, 

a  night   together,  and   with  help  of    writers  have  a  tendency  to  be  over-  — Bernhard  Kempler 


sweel»»r.  and  merrier"  than  the  notes 
themselves. 

There  is.  for  instance,  the  painfully 
unfinished  tale  "The  Caryatids'*,  in 
whicn  a  strange  incestuous  marriage 
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THE  JUSTICE 


April  IL  19S8 


Shaw  Comedy  Satire    Council  Adopts  Book  Exchange 
Produced  This  Weeic    Recommends  No  Dress  Rules 


The  Brandeis  Theatre  Arts  Department  will  present  Man 


on  Monday,  March  3.,  .he  S.udent.  CouncU  took  action  on  .he  al.o^^^^^^^^^  Ifiv^^^^r,;, 


The  Brandeis    ineaire  /\ris.  i^epai uucut   vv«x  j..^.v^..v   ..._-  Mnnrlav    March  31    the  Student  Council  took  action  on  xne  dnw^-"--  -^ ,•"''<• 

and   Superman,   a  satirical  comedy  by  George  Bernard   Shaw.  9,V^rchadtv  Week    the  Orientation  Week  Committee  Interim  Report,  the  reveahng  of 

from  Wednesday,  April  23,  through  Saturday,  April  26.  a    the    ^«/ff  during  CharUyWe^^^^  Committee  Report, 

unman  Amphitheatre.     The  play  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr   P^'^^^y/g^^l^^^^^J^^^^j';^^^^^  of  the  Charity  Week  Drive.     Some  f  95   was  collected. 

Edwin  Burr  Pettct.  who  has  recently  been  appointed  head  of  ^,^f  ^^"^-f^O.ro'wa^^^^^^^^^^  the  donors  \s  follows:  ^^^^f  J^^^^^^^^^^^STl 

the  department. ^.^.^  Liberties  Union.  $13.25;  Koinonia,  $8.20,  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  ol_Col 

Man     and     Superman     deals    j^^.^g  ^  breadwinner,  and  to  produce        ^  People.  $7.45;  Spanish  War    ..      ...  .^.^.  ,^,  situation  in  its    following  statement,  which  was  sup 

With     the     <^^^'^  ^'""^^I'^l    her    own    geniuses.      Amusingly    he    ^  ^^  P^    ^^^J^  ^^^^^^^^    "^esen       tate    U    a    dSorTal    one.    ported    by    those    who    opposed    the 

aspects  of  what  Shaw  calls  the    shows    how    woman    mvanably    tn-  ,,'  assigned    funds    so    that    Thn  nnnosition  stated  that  a  reversal    resolution,  be  put  into  the  minutes. 

"-Ph^.  '-oUing    -nan    in   domestic       he  ^^'/'frr   rece  ved   aTotal   of    'f  tl^'e"    t"g   ru  e   would   lead   to    "We  want  to  express  opposition  be- 

humdrum   afTairs   whuh    destroy    his  ^^^^     ^^^    ^^^    ^^.^^^.^^^^    ^^.^^    ^l.it^ing   rather   than  the  election    cause  ^^is  ^ '"^'fe^^n?  "  nd  re -: 

^.  ,,  _  ^.  . rvu^  ,>.^f.nr.  via^  not    the  possibility  of  statementb  ana  re^- 


Life  Force  Uhat  which  enables  hfe 
lO  continue  —  man's  intellectually 
ereativc  force,  exemplitied  by  Jack 
Tanner,  a  revolutionar\  socialist,  and 
womanV  biologically  creative  repro- 
ductive (irivr.  as  portrayed  by  Ann 
Whitefield.  By  stripping  away  all  sen- 
timental notions  of  love-  as  he  does 
mainly    by    showing    how    ineffectual 

Tavy  Robinson,  the  romantic  in  the  foibles  and  paradoxes, 
play,  is— Shaw  describes  the  eternal 
battle  between  man's  quest  for  gen 
ius  and  self-development,  and  wom- 
an's desire  to  snare  the  most  gifted 
man    she   can,   to   tic    him   down    to 


uivan 
man    in 
which    destroy   his 

intt'llectual  creativity. 

added 
Neither  Tanner,  Shaw's  spokesman,    p^nd. 
who  is  the  iconocla.st  with  the  mak- 
ings   of    a    genius,    nor    any    of    the 
other     characters,     are     stereotypes, 

for  they   all  have  their  very   human 


to 


We  are 


Martin  Peretz,  presenting  the 
Orientation  Week  Committee  Inte- 
rim Report,  reported  that  the  admin- 
istration probably  wouldn't  change 
the   date   of   the   1958  59   Orientation 


the   $66.50   for  the  United    of  the  best  man.  The  moUon  was  not    the  possibility  of  statement 

passed  as  it  did  not  have  the  neces-    ulations  on  the  dress  issue, 
passeu  as  ii  uiu  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  Student  Council  state- 

"Ellio"'' sS"  next   gave    the    Dress  ment  that  affirms  the  individual  right 

Committee':    Report.    Of    the    ques-  and  personal  P^.^^^^"^/^ '"  ^"^^^^^^^^^ 

tionnaires   sent    to   the   faculty   only  ter  and  regret  that  Council  felt  the 

Ihirtv    percent    were    returned.    Of  need  to  make  an. equivocating  statv 

The  ca.st  of  the  Workshop  produc  week.  According  to  the  present  '^'^''''  ^^\'''''\'f I  '''''! J^' Z  ThV^fiS^'mleLTaTter^acation 
tion  is  as  follows:  Jack  Tanner.  Jack  y^^,^  ^he  committee  would  arrive  '^'''^''''^'''^'^'''^'^''^'^,^^^.1,^^^^^  '  held  on  Monday.  April  14.  SC 
Dell;  Ann  Whitef.eld,  Paula  Gordon;  .^e  same  day  as  .he  freshmen,  and  feel  there  was  a  problen^  '^JSeS  discussed  "he  monthly  Treasurer's 
Octavius  Robinson.  Harry  Brauser;  ^.^uid  not  have  one  week  alone  at  one  quarter  felt  1*^^^  JomcUung  discusse  .  ^^^^^^^  ^^. 
Roebuck  R.,m.sden,  Henry  Grossman;  Brandeis.  Council  felt  that  for  a  should  be  done,  but  ^^If'^^^  ^rt  a  compiison  of  Charity  Weeks, 
Violet  Ramsden,  Dorry  Petlyn;  Hec  successful  Orientation  Week  th.<  fac  that  dress  regulations  solve  no  prob-  J^^^'^^J^^'JP™  ^^^  ^J,  year's 
tor  .Malone,  Stuart  2"";^^  ««•■  ^«-  tor  should  be  corrected.  Council  took  lem  ^  di^cu^^ion  Council  Orientation  Week,  the  Ludwig  Lewi- 
lone,  Arthur  Pepinc:  Straker.  Alan  action  by  passing  a  resolution  pre-  After  ^-^^^J  . J^7.'*'"^3„,^tion-  sohn  Lecture  Series,  General  Educa- 
Siegai;  Mrs.  Whitefield,  Lois  Zetter;  rented  by  Eddie  Friedman,  which  Passed  ^d.  J/'r*^^"^  ./^^'^^^^^^  UonS  t^e  Tuition  Committee  Poll; 
Miss  Ramsden.  Bryna  Sylvern;  and  ^^atcd  that  a  successful  Orientation  'Be  ^  J^^^^^y^'^  ^^^V^ess  ^^^^^  'Z  passed  a  book  exchange  bilL 
the  Maid.  Naomi  Spector.  Mr.  Paul  week,  in  a  large  measure,  is  de-  reports  t^at  the  dress  ^«~^/  ti^.n  Peretz,  Chairman  of  the 
Bertelsen  designed  and  executed  the  pendent  upon  having  freshmen  up  of  ^  '^^'-^^  ^  »ncil  ha  ^ound  tha  Mort^^^^^  com;nittee,  then  gave  his 
sets;  costumes  were  des.gned  by  Jay  .^^ne  for  a  minimum  of  a  week  and  no  dr^^.  P[°  i;'"^^  that  there  is  recommendations  for  next  year's 
•'^•''P"-  having    the   Orientation   Ueek   Com-  In    spite   of  J^e    'aa  ^t^^^  ^^^  ^^^  orientation  Week.  Since  the  Admin- 

Thc   production   begins   exactly  at  mittec  on  campus  at  least  a  day  in  "^  ^[^^'^    ,^  ^        1,^^  ^^  ^^e  atten-  istration    wiU    not    change    the    date 

a:30  pm.  Tickets  are  available  in  the  advance      of     the     freshmen;      ^^d  eei  ii  s                                            ^^^^^  ^^  ^^      ^^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^   ^.^^^^^^^^ 

The    editors,   led    by   Paul    Rmge,  .t^dent  dining   halls.  -whereas  Council  feels  that  no  s  u-    ^'«"  ^\  ^^^^    L    imporant     However,    the    freshmen    will    have    only   four 

were    joined    by    the    four    faculty       -r,,„  ^^^^^^  production.*,  presented  dent    should   have   to   travel   on   Uie    ^'^J-^^T^^..,   endorses   the   Com-    davs  at   Brandeis  alone.  It  was  sug 

members    of    the    College's    Faculty-  ^^  ^j^^  Director's  Workshop,  will  be    High  Holidays;  Council  recommends    5'tuaeni   v-ountu   tnuy  ^ _.:_j    .,,„.    .k„    .,r,„^^.niac«m/.n    ar 

Student    Committee   on    Publication.^,  ^^^^.y^   ^p    Monday.   April   28,   at   8:30  that  the  University  change  the  school 

According    to    the    Columbia   .'^pfc-  p^     ;„    ^j,^    uUman    Amphitheatre,  calendar  to  provide  f'.r  a  successful 

tator  the  resignations  were  precipi-  .^^    f^^^^    ^j],    jje    Clifford    Odets'  Orlent.-ition  Week." 

tatcd  by  President  Gideonse's  ruling  ^^^y^^^  |<,r  Lefty,  directed  by  Alan  .,  „  ,  . ,  _,,^.    .  „,.,.  ,,,.  -p^u,..   ^f 

that  Kiyxgsman  was  required  to  print               "                           Al  Z-ibin  moved  that  .He  rcsui.s  oi 

point.s  of  view  in  opposition  to  the 


Brooklyn  College 
Editors  Resign 

Four  ediu>rs  of  the  Brooklyn  CajV 
lege  King^man  have  resigned  in  pro- 
test against  a  recent  ruling:  of  Presi 
dent  Harr>*  Gideon.se  which  allegedly 
restricted   their  editorial   rights. 


regular  editorials  and  columns.  He  i.s 
also  said  to  have  ordered  K\nrir,man 
to  invite  it<;  faculty  advisor  to  each 
editorial   board    m?etin^. 

The  author  of  the  controver.siail 
sport.s  column.  Norman  Ooldstein. 
has  been  elected  editor  and  has 
pledj:od  himself  to  "carry  on  the 
fight"  arain'^l  the  administrative  re 
strict  ions. 


Feinstein;    the    second.    Anatole,    by      ,  ,       .  w^    v..ir,..^oH 

«  ,     ..  .        1  .     •    thf»    election    onmanes    be    released 

Arthur  Schnitzler.  has  uveu  aTiv^itjd    ^"^    tietuun    t^inuai 


by   Kent  Nils?rt  n. 


before,  rather  than   after,  the  finals. 


General  Ed  S  is  Reorganized 
As  3  Credit  Voluntary  Course 


miltee  recommendation  that  no  dress  gested  that  the  upper-classmen  ar 
regular  ions  be  made  in  the  area  of  rive  on  Thursday  night  and  register 
.student  life  and  further  requests  over  the  week-end.  It  was  further 
that  the  administration  should  revoke  suggested  that  registration  envelopes 
present  dftss  regulations  in  the  din-  be  mailed  to  the  upperclassmen  bc- 
in^'  hall."  ^^^e  they  return,  so  the  registration 

Martin  Peretz  requested  that  the    process  will  be  speedier.  Peretz  w^ill 

present   Council's  suggestions  to  the 
Administration  and  report   back 'the 

results. 

Council  then  passed  a  motion  by 
Al  Zabin  which  would  establish  a 
used  Book  Exchange  for  Brandeis 
students.  The  non-profit  organization 
will  initially   be  underwritten  by  SC 


■%»■-.« 


to  cover  the  costs  of  establishment. 

According  to  the  plan  for  Gen    Ed.  S  pr  -{.o.sed  bv   the  Junior  Clas.s  Committee  on  Gen  xhe  running  of  the  exchange  which 

Ed  and  accepted  bv  Pre.sident  Abram  L.  Sachar  last  week,  next  year's  Gen  Ed  will  be  an  elect-  will  sell  second  hand  books  to  and 

ive  discussion-lecture  course  for  all  seniors.     Me:tings  will    be   held   in   Usen   Commons,   no   re-  for   students    will  be   in  the  hands 

L^ontifiuea    jrom    ruge     i  nruc    ^      x\e  aibcu^biuii  leciui t  k.uui:>c  lu     «                                          &            oiv^n   fnr   \h^  vear's  work  of    an    administrator    responsible    to 

most  accu..tomcd  to  that  way  of  look-    quired  papers  will  be  assigned,  and  three  credit  ,  xn  ^"  be  guen  for  ^^^^^^^^^  J^l^*    ^^^^,i,^_  the  Treasurer.  The  exchange  will  be 

mg    at     things.    Lacking     objective                The  plan,  originally  proposed  by  Council,   vvas  discussed  and  re-approved  by  a  commm  ^^          ^^i^^  „ext  semester. 

Judgement,    a    true    picture    of   the    ^f  the  junior  class  representatives  to  Council  and  the  junior  class  officers  and  was  then  present-  ^^  ^^ 


Goodman  ♦•• 

Continued    from    Page    Three 


world    cannot    be    conceived. 

But  are  paintings  necessarily  false? 
Paintings  along  with  assertions 
would  be  pronounced  false  by  the 
mystic.  There  is  an  essential  differ- 
tnce   between   the   outlook   of  Cood- 


ed  to  the  entire  Junior  class  and 

Sachar  for  discussion  at  a  class 

meeting.   After   the   meeting,   a 

committee    of    students    was   chosen 

to  work  with  Sachar  on  final  details    LOCATION: 

for   the   program.     The    committee's        Both  lectures  and  f.^cuity  pane  idis 


man,  and  that   of  tiie  mystic.   Good-  .^^  ^^^^  students  be  allowed  cussions    should     be    held    in    Usen 

man's   conclusion   after  pointing   out  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^    ^^  ^   ^.^^^^  ^^^^^^  Commons.     Only   when   an   overflow 

the  inadequacy  of  both  pictu^^^^^^  was  accepted  by  Sachar.    The  follow-  crowd     necessitates     a     larger     hall 

description,  in   gmng  a     tn^^^^  suggestion.s,     which     were     the  should  the  location  N^  changed.     In 

ception  of  the  world,  is  that  descrip-  ,_^^^._^^,^   ^•.;„;^«c   ..t  \ 
tion    may    not    all    be    equally    false, 


but  equally  true. 

The  problem  is  resolved  when  we 
reahze  that  the  world  is  no  one  way, 
but  many  different  ways.  The  exist- 
tnce  of  divergent  views  of  the  same 
object  or  occurence  is  vaUd.  One 
eannot  properly  claim  that  one  way 
of  lookint:  at  the  world  Is  any  I'Os.*^ 
"realistic"  than   another. 


imanimous   opinions   of   the   commit-    this  case  it  should  br  mo-ed  to  Feld 
tee,    represents    the    final    report   of    berg  Lounge. 
the  committee: 


CKBDITS: 

General  Education  S  should  be  an 
elective  lecture-discussion  course  for 
all  seniors;  three  credits  should  be 
given  for  a  full  year's  work;  any  stu- 
dent  wishing  to  take  a  fifth  course 


_„. David  Cohen,  head  of  the  Tuition 

each  semester  in  addition  to  Gen  Ed    speaker  should  be  distributed  among  Committee,  reported  that  Dean  Kauff- 

may    do    so    without    any    additional    the     seniors     one     week     before     he  man  and   Mr.   Weisberg   disapproved 

course  cost.  comes.    The  Gazette,  bulletin  boards,  of  mailing  questionnaires  to  students 

Justice  and  the  mai-boxes  should  be  who  have  left  Brandeis  for  reasons 

used  to  inform  the  students  of  the  other  than  graduation.  They  feel  that 

forthcoming   speakers.  Council  power  is  limited  to  present 

ir^r-T  TTV'  PAVPT.  enrollment.    Acting    on    the    premise 

FACLLlY   lAiNi-.i..  ^^^^    ^^^^^    persons    once    attended 

The  faculty  panels  should  receive  „        ,  .  ^  *u  *  r^         -i ^„:^.,oKt 

K     '        rjru       ^   J     *  Brandeis,  and  that  Council  previously 
q  re  a  t  e  r    emphasis.      The    students  .,,',,.  ,    ..         ,,>w^*;^r» 
i_     ij  I     •   /*     ^^  ^f  ^u^  ^^^^.  r.f  had    decided    to    send    the    question- 
should  be  informed  of  the  names  of  ^            .^  ^,^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^,^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

the  pane    members  .>ne  week  m  ad-  ^.^^  ^  ^^.^^^^ 

vance.     All   of  the  above-mentioned 

means   of  communication   should   be        ^h^  meeting  adjourned  at  10:50. 

used  to  publicize  the  faculty  panels.  I  rent  GUbect 


Grants 


Mr 


Contfni^cd  /rem  Page  One 
by  a  member  uf  her  social   position 
which    she    experienced    as    a    child 
rompared  to  the  role  she  now  feels 


tivities  since  her  husband's  death  in 
terms  of  an  independent  life  al- 
though insisting  that  this  was  made 

possible  only  by  the  life  of  her  hus- 

it  is  her  responsibility  to  assume  as    ^^^^     ^^  decision  to  accept  the  of- 
an   outspoken   member   of   an   inter-    ^^^    ^^    ^    position    on 


PAPERS: 

No   required   papers   ^.h  'uld   bo  as- 
signed in  the  course. 

UNDERCLASSMEN: 

Underclassmen    should    b«'    p«  rmii 
ted   and   encouraged   to   attend   Gen- 
eral Education  S.    Attendance  of  sen 
iors   should   not   be   cjmpulsoo'. 
THEME:  ^    ^... 

General    Education    S    lectures    ^£  Jonathan  Logan,  will  include  lec- 
should    be    continued    with    an    auto-    ^jj.^    j^^ijj^    holding    a    maximum    of 
biographical    approach.      We   are   in-    ,20  people,  small  classrooms,  and  a 
terested    in    a    person's    values    and    demonstration  hall  seating  300. 
ideas  as  related  to  his  v^ork  and  de-    Refuse  Grants 

The     University     recently     turned 


Continued  from  Page  One  made   available    to   all   quaUfted 

ministration.    The    $230,000    building,    dents,  regardless  of  faith. 


stu- 


gift   of  David    Schwartz,   president 


veloped  in  his  hfe's  experiences. 


an  inter- 
national world-wide  movement  for  ac- 
quiring human  rights  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  while  discussing 
her  life  with  her  husband,  declared 
that  when  she  married,  her  decision 
was   to   devote   her  life   to  assisting 


States  delegation  to  the  U.N.  by 
President  Truman  she  asserts  was 
the  first  to  have  a  determining  effect 
on  her  life.  She  referred  to  pres- 
sures put  upon  her  by  those  close 
to   her    who   felt    she   should   retire 


PANELS: 

The  panel,  rather  than  being  con 
the    United    cerned  only  with  the  speaker  as  such. 


The  Revlon  Company  has  donated 
the  sum  of  $50,000  to  be  used  for 
women's  athletics.  Part  of  the  money 
will  be  used  to  form  a  New  England 
league  for  women's  inter-collegiatc 
athletics  in   several  sports. 

Several  additional  gifts  have  been 
down  two  major  grants  totalling  received  to  underwrite  special  areaf 
$225,000.  One  of  the  gifts  had  a  in  the  library.  These  include  a  Ju- 
^6,000  yearly  interest  which  was  to  daic  wing  established  by  Alexander 
be  used  for  scholarships  for  worthy  Shapiro  and  several  seminar  rooms 
Jewish  students.  The  Board  of  to  be  used  for  research  in  special 
Trustees  unanimously  rejected  this  areas,  including  one  for  music.  A 
gift  and  stated:  "No  funds  should  be  $100,000  grant  from  the  estate  of 
accepted  which  even  by  inference  Wilhelm  Weinberg,  an  art  connois 
discriminate  against  others  by  favor-    seur,   will   be    used   for  securing   an 


to    private   life.     She    said    that    her 

her   husband   in    the   course   of  his.  decision  to  accept  made  possible  six 

After  this  decision  was  made,  all  the  exciting   and   valuable   years.                  ,    

events    around    her,    which    she    de-  Mrs.  Roosevelt  spoke  briefly  of  her  sence  next  year. 

scribed    as    important    and    exciting,  recent  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 

were  not  at  all  induced  or  controlled  revealed  her  belief  in  the  possibility  STUDENT  PANEL: 

by  her  volition.     Her  activities,  pub-  of  world  peace  that  is  made  possible  The  student  panel    should    be   dis- 

lic,  official,  and  unofficial,  were  de-  by    the   realization   on    the    parts   of  continued. 

termined  bv  the  wishes  of  her  bus-  the  leaderships  of  both  the  United  .,-,,.  «^,^ 

band.                                             •  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  that  war  «ulliliiin. 


should     concern    itself     with    issues 
raised  or  omitted  by  the  speaker. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE: 

AlUiough  no  definite  decision  has 
been  made  as  yet,  the  committee  sug-  j'jJ^y^eTtain  group."  In  speaking  at  art  collection  for  display  in'  the 
gests  that  Dr.  Max  Lerner  shotild  be  ^^^  ^^g^rd  meeting  in  favor  of  the  new  library.  Twenty-nine  scholar- 
invited  to  replace  Dr.  Donald  Bige-  .^^^^^^^  |^j.s.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  ships,  teaching  fellowships,  and  stu- 
low,   who    shall   be   on    leave    of   ab-    ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^   University    would   not  dent  loan  funds  have  also  been  an- 

**tarnish  the  ideal  we  have  here."  A  nounced  for  the  coming  year.  Mem- 
week  after  this  bequest  was  made,  bers  of  the  Greater  Boston,  Greater 
another  gift  of  $100,000  was  offered  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati  Friends  of 
for  scholarships  for  Catholic  stu-  Brandeis  and  members  of  the  elec- 
dents.  This  gift  was  also  rejected,  trical  and  wine  industries  have  do- 
but  the  gift  will  be  revised  and  ac-  nated    a    total    of    $689,000    to    the 


She  did, 


.,w«v„,  di,ous,  her  ...    Sro"„tt.d  «..ur;.«S'       A^^..,...U.^  ,.«.>.  o,  tH.    cpua    s.    ..a.    ,h.    tad,    wi„    b.    Un.ve.l.y  ,or  u.re„rtc,ed  ,u„ds. 


^prii  t\.  rfst 


THE  JUSTICE 


Pmqm  Tiv 


Tribute  To  Professor  Paul  Radin 


'en 


'Pi nil    binh  ac 


'J 


An  Appreciation 


Pres.  Sacha 


Paul  Kadiii  su-in^  from  two  distingui-^hod  traditions  Gormar.  iciniio!)  intellect iialism  in 
Europe  and  Boasian  anthropology  in  America.  These  two  herUages  converge  in  tlieir  dedication 
to  tiiin-s  ol  the  mind.  Radius  father  was  a  rabbi  of  the  reform  movement  and  a  Hebrew  scholar 
with  a'iare  command  ol  both  living  and  d.ad  laMguage>.  This  linguistic  gift  his  sons  inherited. 
But  in  addition  to  scliolarship  and  lin£,niistic  aptitude,  the  father  instilled  in  at  least  two  of  h.s 
son>    MaK  and  Paul,  a  sceptical  liberalism  that  consislenlly  informed  both  tlieu  lives. 

'I'Uore    »(if   ihpff    l>.>\-   in   tlio   lla ~~  ' 

din    funniv      \Wnmin.    born     in    Ger-     vinrt-d   Bo;.,  ol   hi.  ;zrusp  ol   tin-  sub     earl>   tnp>  mu^i    have-  bv<n  a^  monu 

manv    in    IHIH.    bci-^ni,>   a    Now    Yo,  k    J^'^t     Kadin  .si.Mn>  ncvt-r  lo  iv.w  for 
phvsuian;  Max  born  al.o  in  (irrmanx     ^^>tt*'n     tht-     art     of    ask:n-     piobm^ 


m  1«««>,  wa-  ik  distin^uishi'd  jun^i 
in  the  JLav\  School  of  the  I'niversitv 
of  Calitornja:  Paul,  born  in  188,S  at 
Lodz  Poland.  is>  orw  ol  rbe  lorma- 
tive  influriuf.  m  conuMnporary  an 
tbi'opoloLjN  bt»Th  in  the  I  lutfd  Stato> 
and   Kuiopt'. 

In    Iftft4  rht    familv  U-fT   F.uropt-  loi 
Klmira,  Ncv    York.  Tbfr<-  ihe  second 
of  two  sist«M>  x^as  bonv  Thnr  moth 
er.    who    came    from    a    <h.lin^'ui<^hed 
Gorman  tannlv    nov«M  full>   rocovori-d 
from   the  dratli   of  those   tv^o  dnu^h 
tors     >n     a     .oarlet     fovei     opidomic 
shortly    aftir    movinc    to    Now    York 
City    in    lO^o     The    thieo    sons    uoio 
t<>    reeoive   the    nr^ajor    part    of    tbeir 
*»diica:ior    m    the    Neu     York    pubiK 
.-icbool   -x>!t'm    Paiii   enteitvl  the  Col 
U*f*c   of   thf  1  ity   of   Neu    York   as   a 
stdvtro  nn^an   at   the   aec   of   14   and 
after  a  five  year  course.  *;radiinti'd  in 
190::      rhf    -chfw>K    o^    'ha'    dew    had 


qiK-lion>. 

Wiien  he  came  up  for  }ii.  PhO 
oral,  in  IMIP.  Kadm  recall-  that  Boa- 
quizzed  him  pjimarily  and  consid 
eratel\   on  linauisiies.  hut  that  Jamc 


nunlal  as  hi-  alioction  and  respect 
for  lhe>e  poop^^'  *^**^  deep  and  la>l- 
n\^  III.  cononand  ol  their  lan^uai^c 
atid  lii^  respect  tor  their  unwritten 
lileraiiire  ha\e  iud  Icv^  parallel.,  in 
the  history  ol  ethnoi;raphi<  investi- 
aationfi.    Through  the  Bolhnucn  Kouo- 


u: 


not  yet    become   the  smorgasbord 
conteinporarv     American     education 
'llu-    irainn>:.    uas    exactiiiii    aiul    m 
tended  lo:    an  niteiloctual  eJitiMathei 
Uian  i\^r  the   general  cMt^/on. 

After  Efraduaiini^  from  collefic.  Paul 
Kadin  beCan  a  tiirlaiion  v^ilh  zt»ol4>i!V 
at  Cotumbu.  •'TinnR  of  ftsh/'  as  he 
.says,  aftei  vvritine  a  tho^^t.  on  IIk- 
einbr>oh»tiy  of  sharks,  hi  fotind 
himsell  m  his  .-ieeond  year  attracted 
to  history,  then  beuiti  tauuht  with 
distinction  at  Coluntbia  by  Jame^ 
Harvey    Robmson. 

Like  >o  many  younK  scholar*;  of  the 
(iay    be    v^a>    drawn    to    Europe.    He 
went  in  U^b5  to  return  in  1^>7.  Those 
two  years   were   impc»rtant    not    only 
because  Ihey  cr>'stalh2od  an  afT<»ction 
for    West    Kuropean    intellectuai    lUe 
hut    because    they    con  termed    a    pen 
chant   for   anthroi>ology    During   Uiv 
first    year    at     Munich    Radm    substi- 
Hiled   physical   »nthroi>ol<»gy    for  the 
Koolouy   of   hr*li    And    Kanke.  the  son 
Qi  the  fanM)Us  hLsiorlan,  *nd  himselt 
an    hi.stonan    of    note,    reinforced    in 
Radiw  the  inttueiice  of  James  Han^ev 
Robinson,    rhe  follow mg  year  Radm 
translerred  lo  the  University  ul  Ber- 
lin where  men  like  vdU  den  Steinen. 
Elu^nreich.    and    Seeier    turned    hiu^ 
irrevocably     lo     anihropologv.    That 
year  Radin  pubUshed  h\.s  first  anthro- 
polomcal   paper.  Zur  Netttecknik  der 
Suciamerlkanishen    Indianer   '  l9o6*    in 
the   Zeitschrifi    iur    Eihnologie.   l>e.s 
pile  fchi.s  early  sortie  into  technolog\ , 
Radiii   v^a?    to  ^how  little   interest  or 
aptitude  in  later  year,  ioi   the  prob- 
lems ot  matonai  cultuic  or  even  for 
the    quasi  bi?iorical     studies    of    the 
diffusionist.     He    had    aiv^a>>    main 
tamed   a    fine    disdain    for    the   lech 
uologicai    aspects    of     con  temporary 
life  ami  a  profound  respect  lor  wiii- 
len    hjst<»ry. 

Howevei     academiciiily     formative, 
these  two  \ears  were  es^Ncnljally  Ra 
din's  wanderjahre.  14e  walked  in  Ger- 
many.   Switzerland     and     Italy;     he 
worked  for  a  month  m  the  museum 
at  Prague;  he  si>ent  Uirec  months  m 
Florence   He  was  beftinning.  between 
the   a^e    of    twenty-two   and    twenty 
four,   the    process   ol   seif-euliivation 
that  exclusive  concentration  on  stud 
«es  and  academic  life  rarel>  produces 
is  1907  Radin  resumed  his  studies 
nt  Columbia  with  a  major  in  anthro- 
pology and  a  minor  in  stati^tics.  both 
under  Boas,  and  a  second   minor  in 
history   under  James  Har\ey  Robin 
son.  Whether  Radm  reail>  understood 
Boas'  famous  course  on  statistic^  that 
was  the  nemesis'  of  many  young  an 
thropologists  ol  the  period  is  a  moot 
point      But     Radin     'ns;sts     liiat     ite 
could  a(  least  a>k  question-,  that  von. 


Aniliropi>k»5^y  is  oi^e  of  the  disiripti\  e  sciences  which  is  l)asir  to 
the  study  of  both  history  and  psychology-  the  stud\  ul  what  men  ilo 
and  hovN  men  feel  and  think,  in  it  lies  a  ke>  lo  imniemonal  cu.toins.  to 
the  ob.curo  origins  of  morality,  and  to  the  .omee  as  well  as  the  inider- 
standinn  of  the  arts.  No  subject  is  more  peiinunt  lo  tiu.t  iunnam-ni 
uhieh  Brandeis  I'niver^itv  bolievo  lu  be  the  aim.  the  loeu.  and  tlio 
fruit  ol  higher  education.  Like  all  sciences.  antiuupoloLN  nui.i  explore 
what  10  the  la>man  are  teehnie.ii.  uheii  no^  and.  niinutine;  it  nnist 
spin  a  web  ol  thei)nos  in  the  hope  ol  eatehinc  tiow  aiul  then  art 
elusive  conclusion  Yet  the^-o  patient  and  painstakinLl  labor,  are  m- 
lorriiod  with  a  lovint;  concern  for  huinanilv.  Tlies  are  penetrated  and 
ennol)led  b>  tl«o  conviction  tliat  mankiinl  is  the  proper  sincK  ol 
man:  and  if  a  touch  of  this  spirit  hru.iu-.  u..  .inthn»j>(»loi;.\  nmI)  ai^ain 
liillili  Its  funclion  oi  strengtheninu  our  allematuo  to  the  hunianisiic 
value.s    ol    lile. 

The  distmuuished  scholar  in  honor  of  uho.e  .events -lift n  birthday 
the  present  .tudio.  are  offered  as  tribute  oxemplifios  the  type  of 
thinking  and  interests  whicli  ha.  qovernod  anthropology  at  its  b^'st. 
Dr.  Hadin  has  persistently  ..ouuh?  the  individual  behind  the  tribe,  the 
inind  belund  the  ritual,  the  hand  Ix^innd  the  tool,  ctml  tlio  man  behind 
himianity.  His  own  personal  warmth  and  cheer  are  but  another  mam- 
festaiion  of  that  abundant  sympatliy.  at  once  protound  and  delieate, 
which  is  requisite  to  tlie  science  he  has  enhanced  It  is  fuither  evidence 
ol  hi^  .nill  resilient  and  pioneering  temper  that  the  dean  amonj:  Ameiicaif 
anthr»)poloL;ists  should  nou  brini;  his  wisdom  and  >kill.  to  the  >oun«e>^l 
of  American    uni\ersiiies. 

What  Brandeis  in  its  youth  will  aive  this  veteran  \vf>uld  Ik-  a  little 
pre.uinptiou.  to  state,  but  what  \\e.  n(»t  altouetiuM  un.eltishh.  can  as.oreti- 
ly  oiler  hiin  is  the  lorvent  hope  that  his  viuor  and  croativitx  vmM  Iooj* 
lemain  unal)ated.  On  the  other  hand,  \shat  h.-  can  oiler  u.  i.  clear, 
(hie  who  h-arns  from  the  old.'  said  a  Talmudic  ina.tei.  i.  like  one 
who  eat.  ripe  tirapes  and  drinks  old  w  ine  '  In  joinnm  the  salute  and  cou- 
-raiulatuMis  accorded  Dr  Radio  h\  the  academu  world.  I  c<mLiratulate, 
too.  the  now  generation  <d  Brandei..  ..chtd^if.  who  are  pri\ileuod  to  take 
the    cup    of     learniiiL'     tK.ni     his    hand     and     in     luir.     pa.,     n     on     to    theif 

sucee.sor.s:  lor  m   it    1-.  tiie  wine   of   lite 

— Abram    Leon    Sachar 

President    of    the    University 


Or.  Paul  Radbi 


Harvev  Robinson  grilled  him  relent 
kssl>  oil  ineitieval  education  and  the 
order  ol  argument  in  S;  Au^nsmie'. 
Oe  Civitdte  Dei.  Those  v^ere  da>  s 
when  aniliropolof^ist.s  were  slih  e\- 
l>ccte(i  to  be  men  o(  wjde  interest, 
and  to  be  j^roimdcd  111  thou  own 
culture  befoie  beiuLi  considered  fit 
for  the  .tudy  oi   another. 

They  were  al^o  the  cLtv.  when 
Boas'  broadly  inlormed  mind  was 
be^inuiuM  to  siiape  the  curriculum  of 
American  anthropology.  It  ^a.  that 
group  ol  early  Boas  student.,  all  oi 
whom  eame  to  I  heir  i^raduaic  vvork 
fritm  other  discipline.-,  that  made  the 
United  States  one  ol  the  major  cen 
ler.  of  anthiopoio^v.  Among  Boiis' 
earl>  student..  N\hom  we  now  es- 
teem aj^  elder  statesmer.  and  amon^ 
whom  Radin  r:.nU>  hi^h.  were  Kr(»e- 
ber  and  Wisaler.  They  had  recontls 
graduated  from  Boas'  hands  when 
Ri»din  be^an  hi.,  graduate  studios 
3t\  Cf»lumbia  ^sapir  and  Lowie  were 
in  theii;  last  yeor  of  t*raduate  w(nk 
during  Kadin*s  firs^  Hb  <vso  mates 
were  Speck.  (Joldt-nwcKer.  Skinner 
and   Uiura   Benedict. 

The  year  1^10.  when  Radm  passed 
his  final  orals,  provt^l  a  fateful  one. 
As  he  was  i>reparing  for  h»o  exam- 
inations, his  father  dted  and  Paul 
found  it  necessary  to  tutor  TTerman 
at  C'CNY.  in  this  year  he  ai>o  mar 
nod  his  tirsi  wile. 

With  iv*ll  be>;an  a  series  of  ap 
pointments  that  were  to  take  h\> 
widely  around  North  America  and 
tihai  deepened  further  his  profes- 
sional interests  and  tastes.  Theio  was 
a  year  1911-1912  in  the  Bureau  ol 
American  KUmoiogy.  Then  another 
year  11912 1913-  on  a  joint  fellou 
ship  from  Columbia  and  Harvard  m 
study  Zapolec  linguistics  and  m>'th- 
ology.  The  next  four  years  were  with 
his  Uie  long  friend.  Kdward  Sapir. 
in  the  Geological  Sun'ey  of  Canada 
where  Radms  assignment  was  the 
Ojibway  of  southeast  Ontario  and 
on  which  a  number  of  reports  were 

published. 

In  this  busy  and  divert^ioed  peiod. 
the  first  field  trips  to  the  Winnebago, 
from  i9(^  to  1913  were  crucial. 
Whatever  other  field  lesearch  was 
to  follow,  the  Winnebago  remained 
Radin's  primary  devotion  To  judge 
from  monograph  after  monograph 
thai  resulted  from  these  and  subse 
quent     visits,    his    diligence    on    the 


datioii  materia!,  ftom  Hadm's  Winne 
bai;t»  notebook,  are  .till  appoanni! 
and  We  hope  may  continue  lo  apt)ear. 
Ib'ie  another  ^^and  in  Radm's  in- 
tellectual interest,  was  woven  int(> 
the  patt»Mn  ot  hi.  life.  Badin  and 
Cojithiueri   on    Pone   Seve^^ 


Student  Council: 


The  Student  Cnuncil  of  Brandeis  I'niver.ity  wi.iie.  to  extend  iu 
warm  greetings  lo  Dr  r»aul  Uadin.  Profe.tn  ol  Anthropology,  on  tl.*' 
occasion  of  his  se\enty-fifth  birthday.  We  are  i^ratefnl  for  the  uanntu 
and  devotion  with  which  he  ha.  sought  io  teach  us  It  is  a  privileije,  in- 
deed to  pay  tribnir  to  bun  and  10  vMsh  Inm  n>an>  years  of  health  and 
;o>s. 


1913  Ethnography  Milestone- 

Radin's  'Indian  Reminiscences' 

''In  the  year  1909  I  commenced  field  inve.sligations  among  the  Winnebago  Indians  living 
on  the  Nebraska  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  twenty-live  miles  south  of  Sioux  City.  Iowa  . .  , 
Among  these  Indians  there  lived  a  family  named  Blow  Snake,  consisting  <»1  a  father  and  a  fair 
number  of  children  all  grown  up  ...  It  was  from  (Jasper  Blowsnake)  that  I  obtained  a  short 
sketch  of  reminiscences  which,  short  as  they  were,  threw  more  light  on  the  real  Indian  than  any 
of  the  more  elaborate  things  which  I  had  collected   in   the   usual  external    fashion  which   is   the 

pride     of     scientific     procedure    iVbt  ItiTniled.   If   we  are   tT^unde^r  «ist  —  to   vxliat  extent  is  a   myth   a 

among  ethnologists.                             stand  Jasper's  reminiscences,  uo  must  source  for  histcnical  e\idoncc.  If  we 

Writing    in    1926.   in    Crashing    consider  what  it  was  that  h<*  sought  accept  a  psycholo^^ical  or  literary  in- 

Thunder,       Proiessor      Kadm       thus    ^q  communicate  not  to  an  anonyinou.  lorprotation    of    an     incident    or    itij 

sketched  the  backtjround  to  the  Per-   or  mass  audience  hut  to  Paul  Kadin  oritiin,  are  we  m  any  sense  commit- 

sonal  Reminiscences  of  a  Winnebago        Significantly,  Blowsnake  begins  the  ted  to  an  historical  view?  I  shall  not 

Inidan.  lltese  roniiiii.ceuccs  had  been    account  of   his  reminiscences  with   a  attempt   here  to  re<luce  the  dilemma 

publi.hed    in    UUr*   in   Tb«   Journal  of    legend    famihar    to    Winnebago    and  to    a    scheinproblem.    but    will    aban- 

the     American     Folklore    Society,    a.    not  with  a  personal  experience.  The  don   it  to  carry  foruard   the  links  of 

legend  tells  of  the  trials  of  Wegiceka  Blow  snake's  reminiscences. 
in  his  quest  for  a  blessing  from  the  In  the  next  frai^ment  of  his  con- 
very  one  who  ne^er  grants  a  bless-  versation  with  the  silent  ethnologist 
ing.  Earth  Maker.  Professor  Radin  .laspor  Blov*  snake  relates  of  his 
suggests  in  a  footnote  that  Blowsnake  yearning  to  be  a  full  participant  in 
associated  this  story  with  one  of  his  the  ritual  of  the  trilx*.  -When  I  was 
ancestors  and  did  so  only  "because  a  ver.\  small  diild.  the  first  thing  that 
his  father  f>ossessed  a  cane  such  as  has  stayed  in  my  memory  ^is  how- 
is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  my  father  carried  me  *to  .some  place 
legend."  To  an  "interpretive  mind''  wliere  lookin^i  around  I  saw  a  lon$ 
it  might  well  seem  th«t  the  story  ex-  lo<lg^-  full  of  Indians.  And  there  was 
pressed  a  theme  of  peculiar  fascina-  an  old  man  wjlh  very  grey  hair, 
It  ua.^.  therefore,  as  earl>  as  1913  tion  for  Jasper.  Does  He  not  himself  drumming  and  sin^'ing  .  .  .  How  I 
that    Ul     Kadin    \\a-   c<»ncerned    \Mth    tell  in  a  later  auto-biographkal  frag-  yearned    and    prayed    to    l>e   able    to 

ment  that  he  served  his  brotherin-  s^y  what  he  wai>  saying."  His  wa.s  an 
law  with  ttie  hope  of  being  brought  eagerness  to  achieve  a  position  of 
to  Earth  Maker?  Was  not  the  Hope  prominence  in  the  ritual  and  cere- 
of  returning  to  Earth  Maker  particu-  monial  life  of  the  tribe, 
larly  important  to  Him  as  one  who  To  tJhiii  point  in  Blowsnake's  remK 
Had  been  especially  dedicated  to  the  niscences  there  has  been  only  a  sug- 
Medicine  Dance?  gestion  of  an  answer  to  a  question 
The  tale  of  Wegiceka  is  in  fact  a  of  major  biographic  importance.  Who 
puzzle  within  the  riddle  of  the  remi  were  some  of  the  figures  whom  he 
When  Jasi>er  Blowsnake  recounted  niscences  Does  the  tale  contain  a  considered  most  significant  ior  his 
oi  his  life,  oi  his  memories,  beiore  hint,  a  survival  of  an  acient  Winne-  early  development?  In  the  third  part 
him  wa.  the  image  of  a  significant  bago  custom  of  child  sacrifice.'  Or  is  of  the  auto-biography  it  is  liis  broth- 
fi;:ure.  This  figure  was  seen  as  tlie  the  father's  sacrifice  of  his  son  sim-  er-in-law  Thunder-Cloud,  a  shaman, 
means  through  whom  Jaspei's  mis  ply  a  literary  device?  In  other  words  who  looms  most  dramatically  as  a  fis- 
sion in  life,  the  tellin:;  and  trans-  Blowsnake's  t^le  challenges  us  with  ure  who  had  been  of  high  status  be- 
latin!;    of    the    Medicine    Dance,    iud    tiie  apparent  diioinma  oi  the  ethnoio-  Cui'tinued   on   Page   Eight 


one    ot    the    earliest    Indian    aulobio 
graphical      documents     collected      by 
an    ethnographer    in    the    infinmant's 
own     lancua.;e.     TIk-     document     ap 
poared    lK>th   in    FLnuli.h   and    in    Win 
nebago  and  \\as  divided  into  live  sec 
tion.^,  ^1'    'IIovs   One  of  my  Ancestor.. 
Was     Bla.ssed     by     Earth-Maker*'     (2 
'Kemini.conces     ol     Childhood"     <3' 
"Thundercloud    and    my    Father*'    ^4 
•Thunder-Clotid     as    a    Shaman**    <5j 
I  low  I  Joined  the  Medicine  Dance". 


obtaining  personal  dcKuments  for 
"an  inside  view  oi  the  Indian's  emo 
tional  life".  But  he  was  also  con 
cernod  that  these*  documents  be  ap 
proached  critically;  when  an  auto 
bioi^raphy  is  collected  by  an  anthro 
pologist  there  is  ever  at  work  a  sub 
lie  proce-s  of  inter  action  between  the 
informant     and     recorder. 
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111,-  Nurr  arc  a  cattle  liordinu  people  of  the  upper  reaches 
of  llu  Nile  in  the  A.ml..  K<4yptian  Sudan.  The  key  to  their  reh^'ion 
iv  111,.  ,oM.-.>i.i  of  •  lavolh'.  This  word  may  have  three  senses;  1) 
;,  coll.. pi  ..r  (;o<l  fa.rlv  analojioiis  to  our  own  2i  Sr.irit  »n  the 
sti.M"  o!  M.rrii.ial  nature  rather  than  any  dehniited  form  ai  a 
"s,Miit.  !»•«•  -pint  aud  spirits  where  it  refers  to  some  particular 
si)iiili:;.l    eiinxliuiciit    other    and 


Radin^s  ^The  Trickster 
Compared  to  Hare 

Jonathan  Swift  would  have  Uked  the  Winnebago  Trickster  In  ^^,f '^^^  Jf  ^^l^^.^^ne^^^^^ 
napan  creatun-    he  is  humanity  enlarged  so  that  all  its  foibles,  ^^^P/.^ities    physica^^  "ust  a^^^e 
good  intentions  are  seen  on  a  larger  scale.  He  is  the  goiienc  Man^not^^Uie  sp^  ^J^^ 


lowi^r  1  han  <i«'(l 

Tlu'      \»H'r     WMiel      for     (iod. 

e«»r.iH>M-   !lH-  II. »n  .  t»P''ral  riirinn  1*m-  of 
iixr       \}\t  r    sp.-.jk    i»^    <;ori    al><)    more 

*-kvsoih  ii   •.hl.il  "  Spirit  of  tlu    ^Ky  or 

<;(»«)  I-  l)oth  f.'ir  r<'m{>v«'d  fiorn  Man 
;iii(i  Ih^  •  !<»-«  rriomi  lie  i*;  -kwoth 
;*  ohi.ii  "  Spnil  v^  tui  i»>  in  \hv  ^ky , 
:ir»(\  k.^oth  iiw  i.'ilo  ka  ji."  T.od  v  ho 
i;.  pn- >rni  v»»th  >oii.  <i(Kl  is  b«»Ui 
s.-p:u.o»'  and  mmT  ^4  parato  from  Man. 
The  par.MJox  of  ih«'  siiniiltancous 
tr;4rtMrnd<nct'  and  nninaiM-nfo  of 
Tfod     IS     ot-ntial     to     \uir     r«»hLiiou> 

ihoUi!?)! 


lie,  include  many  other  animals  and 
njtura!    c»hjects. 


In  the  itHjrse  of  his  discussion  of 
\iier  v.'tcritiee  Kv«jn.s  Pntiharti  eon 
teslN  Robertson  Smith's  theries  of 
.-^f^rifiet*  pionoiineed  ii)  his  Religion 
of  the  Semites.  In  this  Wi^rk  Snulh 
elated  that  primitive  sAcrifiee  and 
p.-irlicnlarly  that  of  the  early  He- 
hrews  was  a  fea-^t  in  which  the  ^^od 
and  his  ^worshippers  dte  t<»^eiher. 
It  uas  a  communion  hetv^t'»*n  a  liod 
and  his  devotees.  Thrre  was  no  iderj 
of  expiation,  atonement.  a;fl.  eio , 
present.      All    Uiese    >^ere    later    de 


anImaK   with    which    the    tale   deals   are   ustially    the   ^---^^    Animals^  ^'IT^^Wm^^^^^^ 

ton     a:    lo.st    the    Wmn.ba.o    ^'theologians"    did,    between    |^^^  ^.^^^^^jf^^^l^  ^^^^^^  w4   ap. 

mab*   of   A    given    species    and    the   concrete   animals   thems^-Ives.   It   is  thase   presiqing  animai ^^ ^ 

,H.ar    in    the    waU^an"     In    a    similar   f,om    hrs    early    disassociation    with    Hare's   identity    becomes   esUblished 

ashion.    TrKKs.or    Is    what    may    be    his   penis,   t.   the   realisation   that  it    ^'-^f'":^'''^^^^ 
railed    the    "Human     Form    Divine-    bi' long's  to  him.  throu^^h  his  marnage    is  reflected  in  the  literar>  ^device^oi 


neither  G<xl  nor  the  devil,  but  a 
grossly  e\aKk'erat«'d,  intensely  hu 
man  creature.  Yet  his  humanity  is 
not  «•^tahli'«:hcd  by  placinj4  him  in 
t.rdinai-y  human  <ituati(ms.  Parailoxi- 
cally.  the  auaretiesb  of  what  it  is  to 
he  human  emerues  from  situations 
uhich  bear  little  similaiity  to  the 
life  of  any  real  jH-rson.  The  aware- 
ness of  his  limiis  is  reached  when 
he    ^oes    Ix-\ond    these    limith.    The 

-,    _^,  ,.  .     \    m')5t   fr«'<4Uent   indications  of  Uus  are 

velopments.  Furthermore  the  animal  /*  .  ,    ...wtorvtmH 

IS    tiradual    arris al.s    of    unnersUiiia- 


kilh'd   was   sacred; 
of  the  <*lan. 


It   was   tiie   i«>iem 


H«s  <i<-^  '»od.     kv^t'th  H   nhiai  '  ihere 
an     al-o    iiuuiv    diff«*»*ent    spirits    wlio 
art     ..l>o    kvHoth.       The-e    spirits    can 
be  elas«.iMed  Into  tvvo  groups:   spirits 
c»f     th»      abo\e       thr    air    and     othcT 
f.pii,!'^     and  the  spiiilv  of   the   h»'l«iv\ 
Tile   Npiiits   ol    the  air  art-   met.iphor- 
icallv    th.'    ihfldri  ri    oi    iUnl.       Ilioueh 
each   ot    the    air    spirits    has    a    name 
atid   i<  as.^ocialed   with   Muiie   parlf«*u 
lar  phenomena,  natural  or  otherwise, 
they    la<  k    clearly    demarcated    indi- 
vil(iu..liM»'<    and    dislinuunshin^    attri 
butts 

A  pcnti.ular  air  spirit  is  more  im- 
pt.riaiu  lo  surne  Nuer  than  it  is  to 
i»thirs.  A  lur^on  is  not  concertUMj 
with  a  particular  air  ^pirii  uiiit^ss  it 
thus  possess*  d  him.  a  member  (»f  hib  ^i  itchaid.  I 
tamilv.  or  an  ancr^tor.  \\  hen  a  per-  evaluation  of 
Min  falls  ill.  it  is  soinetimi's  altub- 
uteri  to  i)osst*«-sion  by  a  partiiular 
•.pirit.  The  ptsrsun  afflicted  by  the 
.spirit  uill  sacrifii-e  a  cow  to  it  and. 
iifter  his  recovery,  dedicate  another. 
lie  ha>  thus  acquired  a  spirit  and  it 
will  be  inherited  by  his  desccndenrs. 
He  and  )m-  heirs  should  frcmi  timtr 
to  tiruf'  m.tko  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirit 
to  pitMiii  ?i  from  hanninK  them 
»^%»in. 


Acc(»rdinK  to  Rvan.*^  Pntchard.  Die 
totemic  part  of  the  thc»ory  must  be 
flismissed  for  their  is  no  evidence  lo 
supp(»rt  it.  Neither  does  evidence 
from  the  Nuer  support  »h«'  ei»Tn- 
munion  theory.  Nuer  in  theii  sac- 
rifices aim  to  c<imniuni<  ate  uith  <Jod 
in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  }]]m 
and  their  manner  of  consuming  the 
.sacrificial  animal  in  a  mad  scramble 
shows  littb*  evidence  of  communion 
^.^ith   (iotl. 


to  a  man,  his  sub^uent  return  to  adding  a  new  adjecUve  for  »"S  grand- 
his  wifo,  and,  near  the  end  of  tlie  mother  to  describe  him  witiiin  the 
cvde,  the  beginnings  of  his  accept-  earlier  adventures.  The  difference 
ance  of  a  man's  duty  to  provide  for  L^  that  most  of  Hare's  adventures 
his  wife  and  children  although  not  deal  with  Hare's  identity,  not  man- 
in  the  orthodox  way.  at  first).  With  kind's.  He  has  been  sent,  the  story 
the  reception  or  nis  masculinity  tells  us  **to  teach  the  people  on 
comes  the  recognition  of  his  respon-  earth  a  b<^tter  life/'*  This  is  fore- 
sibihty  towards  others.  The  cycle  shadowed  by  his  virgin  birth  (a  phen- 
bemns  with  Trickster  abandoning  so-  omenon  of  significance  in  many  di- 
ciety  and  attempting  to  exist  ct)m-  verse  cultures).  Trickster  «^r\'es  no 
pletelv  indepen<lently.  He  begins  by  such  specifically  beneficial  purpose. 
violating  the  war  taboos.  Then  he  Any  act  he  performs  to  help  people 
ing  that  the  parts  of  his  body  ean-  sc^ts  himself  'free '  from  his  com-  is  purely  f ''''^^"j^^^^- J^^/ ^^^^ 
It  \L  Hiv.^r*ld  fn>m  himself  This  panioiis  and  all  other  aid,  such  as  ures  are  clearly  different  and  exist 
"  ..^aU^  n  .tid:^.rrh/cK.en..  h.s  b„a,.  hi.  arro.bund.o  am.  the  for  different  literary  and  philosophy 
is  ripeauu  m  .   u  u    warbuiuile    No.  2  &  No  3V  He  is  now   reasons.  However  they  appear  tx)  be 

His    right    and    Uft    arms   lu^ht   each    ^.^j^^^,^,^^.j^    ^j^^^^^^     ^,j,^^,^    ^verN'   act    similar   because   they    are    placed    in 
other,  he   learns  that   they   are   both    .^    ^j,|eh*  he    involves    hims<^lf   with-    narratives  which  use  the  same  ba.sic 

out  otlker  creatures  is  doomed  to  literar>'  form.  Trickster  is  U\e  ail-too- 
failure.  It  is  in  these  that  he  is  tlie  human  figure  in  whom  the  people 
fool.  Man  cannot  live  apart  from  recognize  themselves.  Hare  is  the  ex- 
so<-iety.  All  attempts  to  do  so  are  in  ternal  benefactor  who  sometimes  act5 
the  realm  of  the  foolish.  In  Trick-  humanly  because  he  has  been  deline* 
sier  this  is  sjxlled  out.  Every  at-  ated  by  human  beings.  He  is  not  a 
f*>mpt  he  makes  to  act  in,  or  to  inter-  figure  with  whom  most  pei>ple  could 
pret  the  world  in  which  he  lives  be-  readily  identify.  And  to  note  the 
ccmies  ridiculous.  Towards  the  end  relevant  obvious:  Trickster  is  always 
4»f  the  e\cle  he  returns  more  and  seen  as  a  human  figure,  even  when 
more  to  his  own  kind  until  at  last,  he  is  disorganized,  while  Hare  i&  not 
he   and    his    family    go    back    to    live    human,   but  a  hare. 


part  of  him  «No.  r>i  He  burns  his 
anus  to  punish  it  and  discovers  that 
he  is  punishing  him.self.  'No.  14>  He 
eat<J  his  own  intestines  and  realizes 
that  he  is  eatinn  of  him.self.  (No.  14> 
At  this  point  he  says.  'Correctly,  in- 
deed, I  am  named  Foolish  One,  Trick- 
ster! By  their  cr^lmti  me  thus,  they 
have  at  last  actually  turned  me  into 
a  Foolish  One.  a  Tnck<ter:'*  Heiv 
we  have,  n<»t  onl>  an  identification 
of  his  iKKly  with  himself,  but  even 
more  sophisticated,  he  begins  to  see 
that  his  name  is  his.  and  in  some 
sense,  defines  and  limits  him.  It 
also  is  the  first  j-*eomution  of  him- 
si'lf  as  others  n<«'  him.  It  is  partly 
a  recognition  ot  hi.^  icientiiy.  <\*\\- 
versely  it  is  a  leroj^nilion  (»f  v\hat  he 
IS  not.  and  of  what  h<-  is  not  capable. 

Previously,  in  incident  No.  .5.  he 
uouid  not  admit  his  identity  uhen 
thr-  i)irds  called  jiim  by  name.  He 
has    matured    >ince    tiu*n.    In    other 


The  mo!,t  difficult  problem  in  Nuer 
i-rligion  for  the  anthropoloqist  and 
♦or  Nuer  also  Is  the  relation  of  the 
air  spirits  to  God.  Nuer  do  not  con 
celve  of  the  air  spirits  as  being  in- 
dependent and  equal  tc  God  After 
examination  of  Nuer  attitudes  tow- 
^rds  the  God  of  neighboring  peoples, 
Cvans  Piitchard  concludes  that  there 
h  a  marked  monitheistic  tendency 
m  Nuer  religion.  Thus  the  air  spirits 
can  be  thought  of  not  as  independ 
ent  gods  but  as  spiritual  incarnations 
^nd  manifestations  of  the  ways  c-f 
being  of  God.  God  is  distributed,  so 
to  speak,  in  a  number  of  spirits  and 
these  spirits  thou<J>i  different  art 
yet  the  same  and  though  many  are 
one. 

Nuer  contrasi  the  spirit^  of  Die 
below  to  the  "ipint.s  of  the  abine. 
The  latter  can  be  conceived  of  quite 
mdependely  of  their  material  em- 
bodiments. The  spirits  of  the  below 
cannot.  The  spirits  of  the  above  are 
great  and  held  in  awe.  The  spirits 
of  the  bt'low  are  often  deprecated 
by  Nuer. 

Tht*  spirits  of  the  below  are  chiefly 
totemic  and  tott-m-.-tic  spirits.  To- 
|om>  aie  either  natu»al  species  or  a 
class  of  objects.  What  is  important 
in  Nuer  totemism  is  the  relationship 
of  the  individual  or  group  to  the 
spirit  of  the  totem  and  not  to  the 
totem  itself:  Nuer  do  not  worship  or 
sacrifice  to  lions  but  rex  ore  and  sac- 
rifice to  the  lion  spirit.  Totemic 
spirits  bfccune  attached  to  particular 
clans  or  lineai^ucs  through  various 
mythological  or  unusual  events. 
Thus  the  totemic  spirits  can  be 
thought  of  as  refractions  of  Ttod  by 
the  social  order  as  repre^-ented  in 
the  clan  system. 

Evans  Pritchard  shows  that  the 
facts  of  Nuer  totemism  refute  those 
anthropolouists  who  contend  that  to- 
temism is  chiefly^!  ntualzation  of 
empirical  interests.  Cattle  are  by 
iar  the  most  absorbing  interest  of 
Nurr   yet   their   totems,    besides  cat- 


^  far.  T  have  bef-n  •-ummari/inj; 
;he  main  ideas  and  practices  of  Nuer 
reli'.iion      as      pn'sented      by      Kvans- 

n(»w     turn    to    critical 

T)l#'     b(>nk. 

The  Importance  cf  this  book  Is 
that  It,  unlike  so  many  other  anthro- 
pological treatises,  tries  to  tie  its 
data  directly  to  anthropological  the- 
ory. In  other  words  the  author 
makes  an  explicit  contribution  tc  the 
theory  of  culture  in  general  and  to 
the   theory   of    religion    in    particular. 

Comment  Is  made.  In  the  light  of  nords.  he  t>ejiins  to  f£el  an  mia^^e  «d 
Nuer  data,  on  various  theories  of  to-  v^hat  he  is  as  a  whole  bein^',  and 
temism  and  Robertson  Smith's  theory  of  what  he  is  in  relation  to  the  world 
of     sacrifice.        In     the     last     chapter    around   him     fhiv   is  also  pointtd  out 

when  he  unptrMmates  a  woman  in 
order  to  marr\  tht  chiefs  son  In 
til  is  ca.se  it  is  a  search  tor  his  ma.-Ncu- 
hne  idfUtitv  K>  the  end  of  the 
cycle  he  has  admitted  that  he  is  a 
man.  and  bi*i;iris  to  find  his  place 
as    such     rhi.<    tlirvad    can    be    traced 


i6o|Opos  •  ueujidq>f  jnQ  AieiioiiniOAd 
cal,  and  psychological  theories  of  re- 
ligion are  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  the  facts  of  Nuer  religion 
aiid   found   wanting. 


with  other  people.  «No.  45)  After  this 
ht  betiin.s  to  l>e  of  use  to  mankind, 
iMiterlaininti  them,  clearing  up  the 
Mississippi  for  them,  moving  a  water- 
fall. In  other  words  he  occupies  him- 
self v\ith  deliberately  beneficial 
deeds.  At  thi'-  point  he  could  almost 
beuin  to  be  a  culture  hero,  although 
he  IS  not  reall\  a  culture  hero  in  the 
rest  of  the  cycle.  True,  he  does  act 
for  ih-e  good  of  people  bc-fore  this, 
hut.  as  in  the  episode  where  he  hap- 
f>ens  to  give  people  efticicacious  medi- 
eines  after  they  crack  the  elk's  skull 
No.  :i:i'  the  eood  is  accidental.  aNo, 
Trickster  is  really  a  literary  figure 
who  functions  in  such  a  way  as  to 
elaritv  to  the  audience  the  nature 
of   man.    He    is    not    a    culture    hero. 


In  addition  to  the  traditional  ttruc 
ture,  the  cycle  provides  a  framework 
for  relevant  comments  on  Ute.  At  one 
point  the  fox  says  to  Trickster,  "The 
world  rs  going  to  be  a  difficult  place 
to  live  in  and  I  am  trying  to  find 
some  clean  place  in  which  to  dwell." 
This  is  a  most  worldy  comment  on 
life.  It  clearly  can  be  placed  in  the 
story  with  justification,  but  Is  not 
absolutely  essential.  It  obviously  is 
an  observation  made  by  a  man  who 
can  see  that  the  world  is  far  from 
perfect.  There  are  also  statements  on 
death  —  a  preoccupation  of  most 
men  —  in  each  of  these  cycles,  as 
well  as  In  the  Assiniboine  Trickster 
Myth,  and   probably   other   myths  as 
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well.    Both    types    of    story    make    It 

•Phi^   analysis  does   not   preclude   the  possible  for  a  man  to  deal  with  con- 

entt-rtainment  value  ot  th*-  stor\%  nor  fysj^g  aspects  of  their  world  within 

stshstic  evaluations    But  any  success-  ^^^  story.  The  very  verbalization  of 

ful  character  in  literature  must  have  fj^ese    problems    is    n>ost    Important. 

some    relevance    to    human   life,    and  ^  |j  ^^^  ^  ^y^^  functions   literature 

it    is   with    this   that    I   am   primarily  ^y^^  fulfill. 

concerned    now.  ,  . 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  mytlis 

The  culture  hero  of  the  wInnebago  v^ithout  being  struck  by  parallels  in 
is  better  represented  by  Hare.  Al-  ^^  literature  of  the  European  Ua- 
though  many  elements  of  the  cycle  ^Ijtjon.  Swift  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Th^re  is  some  reM^mblance 
l>etween  Hare  and  the  American 
Pecos  BiJl  in  the  explanatory  motifs, 
although  Pecos  Bill  has  no  religious 
overtones.  But  the  most  interesting 
similarity   I   encountered   is   one   be- 


are  the  same,  the  key  figures  are  de- 
cidedly different.  Both  stories  are 
structured  in  a  picaresque-like  man- 
ner: loosely  related  adventures  are 
strung  together  united  by  a  key  char- 
acter. Both  characters  become  some- 
what  defined    through    their   actions. 


tween  Melville's  Confidence  Man  and 
Both  characters  are  generic,  not  spe-   Trickster.   The  Confidence   Man  is  a 

ciflC.    Both    live    in    worlds   which    have     u,^^    ^r    Trir»t«i*or    ficmr^    in    hie    for 


dissimlilarities     to     the     real 


kind  of  Trickster  figure  in  his  fond- 
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many  dissimiiiariTies  to  rne  real  ^^^j.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^y^^  evolution  try- 
worlds,  but  which  help  to  define  that  ^3^.^^  ^.^j^  consciousness  as  each 
^^''*°-  work    nears    the    end,    and    the    very 

Hare,  however,  is  the  culture  hero,  structure  of  loose  adventures  strung 
He  is  the  opportunity  for  explaining  together.  Although  the  resemblance 
why  the  thii^gs  in  the  world  are  as  does  break  down  in  some  other  as- 
they  arc.  It  presupposes  a  world  that  pects,  there  is  definitely  some  simi- 
is  different  from  the  present  one.  iar  usages.  This  is  interesting  to 
Essau    tn     Criticism   '''he  birds  have  to  be  pushed  up  into    note   for  those  who  resist   accepting 

the  air,  death  has  to  come  to  man,  the  literature  of  alx>rigines  as  "real*' 
the  Medicine  Rite  has  to  have  an  literature  on  the  grounds  that  the 
"historical"  anetcedent.  The  story  forms  and  content  are  inferior.  Ob- 
does  not  pursue  further  to  learn  viously  these  "primitive"  structures, 
what  was  before  the  world  which  characters  and  comments  have  their 
preceded  this  world.  It  is  like  the  counterparts  in  "civilized*'  literature 
Indians,  with  foreword  by  Mark  Van  Doren  .Pantheon  Books),  old  story  of  the  world  resting  on  an  The  main  difference  seems  to  be  the 
Die  Deligiose  Krfahrung  der  Saturerolker  ( Rhein-Veriag.  Zurich*,  elephant.  But  on  what  does  the  ele-  lack  of  presence  of  writing.  ^ 
Compiler  and  editor  of  Africau  Folktales  and  Sculpture  (Pantheon  phant  rest?  A  turtle.  And  the  turtle?  The  Trickster  is  fun  to  read.  He 
Books).  ^^  answer.  Pushing  back  that  far  has   i^  also  an  interesting  figure  because 

Gott  und  Mensch  in  der  Primitiven  Welt  tRheinVerlag,  Zurich>.  no  meaning.  Trying  to  find  the  "rear  of  his  persistence  in  the  literature  of 
The   World  of  Priwttwe  Man    » Henry   Schun»an.  New   York).  beginning  becomes  irrelevant  because    North  America.  He  can  also  be  use- 

and  19.56  The  Evolution  of  an  American  Ivdian  Prose  Epic:  A  what  is  relevant  is  the  establishment  ful  to  understand  what  kind  of  litera- 
Study  in  Comparative  Literature  (Special  Publications,  Numbers  of  divine  precedent  for  human  cus-  ture  these  people  like,  w^hich  leads 
3   and    4,   Baseh.  ♦oms    and    natural    phenomena.    The    us  into  the  picture  they  had  of  man 

The  Trickster,  with  commentaries  by  Karl  Kerenyi  and  C.  G.  Jung  story  explains  why  human  life  is  not  and  his  world.  But  even  more  impor- 
(L.    Routledge.   London).  ^^sy  (No.  21),  why  death  is  necessary    tant  for  the  non-Indian,  Trickster  can 

An  introduction  to  Ayithropology  (by  E.  B.  Taylor,  Harper  ^^o.  23).  It  also  establishes  a  prece-  be  a  tool,  just  as  many  of  our  own 
Brothers^.  .  ^®"*   ^or   the   bear   hunt   ceremonies    good  literary  figures  are,  for  getting 

at  some  aspects  of  what  is  man. 

—  Eden   Force 


Xote— A    more    complete    bibliography   of    nearly    two    hundred    titles   ^^o,  22)  and  others, 
will  be  published  in  an  anniversary  volume  soon  to  appear.        — R.W,  To    some    extent,    like    Trickster, 
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Dr.  Rodin's  Views  of  Religion: 
Universal  and  Primitive  Aspects 

Dr.  Paul  Radin  is  a  man  who  invests  familiar  ethnological  data  with  new  and  difTerent 
interpretations  and  v^ith  a  combination  of  scholarly  attention  and  warm  interest  manages  lo 
come  up  with  provocative  slants  on  the  material  in  question.  A  student  is  never  more  aware  of 
this  than  when  Dr.  Radin  discusses  primitive  religion. 

The  first  thing  mentioncxl,  of  ccairse.  is  the  universal  a>pe<H  of  religion,  the  fact  that 
there  had  never  been  a  culture  studied  in  which  some  form  of  belief  in  something  outside  of. 
and  more  powerful  than,   man 


PcKre  Severn 


Radin  on  Literature 

One  of  Dr  Radin's  favorite  themes  on  the  subject  of  primi- 
tive man  is  literature.  Other  people  have  tried  to  grapple  with 
this  problem,  but  few  have  given  it  such  a  large  place  m  their 

thought  as  Dr.  Radin.  •  ,      ,     .  x  j     i 

in  any  investigation  of  primitive  man,  an  ethnologist  deals 
with  the  language,  the  ritual,  and  even  at  times,  the  incidental 
stories  told  to  pass  the  time  in 


and  which  related  in  some  way 

to  man.  is  not  found.  However. 
4n'en  though  some  form  of  reli^Mon 
is  universal,  the  reaction  to  It  is  not 
the  ^ame  in  ever>*  individual  in  the 
tuJture.  In  any  population,  Dr.  Riidin 


provider  the  primitive  with  iho  feel- 
ing that  he  has  some  control  over 
iho  supernatural  h>  providing  n^vip 
rmal  relation-^hip  paths  !>etween  the 
supernatural  and  himself. 

Since    religion    Ls    part    of    a    fine 
balance   between    all    the   aspects   of 


a  bad  season,  or  after  supper. 
Theori.<ts  like  Malinowski  have 
long    b<'en    interested    in    the    struc- 


points  out  as  one  of  his  basic  tenets,    ^^^  society   it    >tands   to   reason   that 

tiiere    is   a    range    in   temperamenuil     religion  does  not  disrupt.    'Life  v;di 

variation    and   this   variation   courses    (j.ites  religion,  relit^ion  does  not  vali 


order,    and    magical    belief." 

In    the    course    of   his    discussion^ 

however^  Malinowski  implies,  at  the 
Ritual,  althou-h  often  sociologi-  long  iK-en  inieresiea  in  me  >u  uv-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^^  primitive  man  is 
cally  and  tK^onomicaliy  oriented,  has  ture  of  lantiuage  and  in  the  place  inferior  to  civilized  man  in  more 
strong  religious  connotations.  In  the  of  the  ilierature  in  the  social  sys-  ^^^^  -^j^^  technology.  Malinowski 
rase  of  puberty  initiation  rites,  a  tern  of  the  people.  For  Malinowski.  ^^-^^^^^  ^f  a  primitive's  use  of  Ian- 
basically  socio-tvonomic  transiUon  is  there  are  t-hree  kinds  of  stories  told  ^uage  in  the  same  way  as  he  thinks 
given  religious  sanctions.  Thus  it  is  among  primitives:  fairy  tales,  per-  ^^  ^  child's  use  of  language:  that 
\n  a  period  of  crisis  in  the  individual  formed  at  seasons  when  they  have  ^.^^,.^1j^  oive  botii  the  cihld  and  the 
irfe  cvcle  that  the  religious  experi-  magical  inttuence  i>n  the  crops,  by 
ence  *ls  emphasized.  It  was  in  all  the  "owner^^  of  the  tale;  historical 
probability   theorizes  Dr.   R^dm.  the    accounts,   legends,   or   hearsay   tales 


variation    ami    tnis    variation   courses    ^j-ites  reli-'ion.  religion  does  not  van-    proDaoiMiy    rneonzes   ur,    i\^uiu.    m^    «»vvx,v,.*.  .    •- » .   j      •  t        •  and 

differuu!   reactions   to   rc^ligious   phe-    ^j.^^^    i^e?     Dr.     Radin     maintains,    individual    with   an   inherently    relig-    of  happenings  regarded  as  true,  ano 
nomi:num     For  the  Siike  of  conveni-    Taboos  would  be  broken  if  their  olv    lous     lenlperameht     was    formulated    sacred    tales    or    mvth.s     wnicn 


ence  Dr.  Radin  divides  the  continuous 
and  jntergrading  spectrum  of  re- 
sponse into  four  main  categories:  the 
mystic,  the  devout,  the  indifferent, 
and  the  religious  in  times  of  crisis. 
This  range  represents  differing  psy- 
ehic  makeups  which  are  probably 
distributifd  in  much  the  same  rat»o 
in  any  culture. 

The  mystic  1$  alwiiys  a  highly  sen- 
sitive, often  unbalanced  person, 
sometimes  n*\irotlc  or  epoleptic.  He 
has  religious  experiences  which  are 
often  highly  Individual  Aborigon<sl 
people  make  use  of  the  physical  un- 
balance of  the  truly  religious  per* 
son  by  utilizing  him  at  shamen  or 
priest.  It  Is  th?  very  unbalance  which 
leads  to  the  ease  of  spirit  possession 
or  other  signs  of  religious  experience 
which  they  manifest  while  perfornrv 
^g   religious  duties* 

It  happens  that  the  relij^ious  ex- 
perience  of  tJiese  person-,  articulated 
and  projiH'ted  outward,  often  form 
\he  pattern  which  the  majority  of 
people  then  follow  in  their  reJicious 
i*bservances. 

In  the  devout  person,  on  the  otlur 
hand,  rationrility  is  always  in  com- 
plete eontrol.  It  is  oflm  the  d»'vout 
who  ^ive  form  lo  relir.'on  by  stand- 
ardizing the  experience  of  the  mys- 
tic. Because  of  this  division  there  is 
no  reason  for  viewing  the  devtloiv 
ment  of  religion  as  an  evolutionary 
pro4-ess.  There  are  theoloL'icians  in 
every  society  and  probably  tenden- 
cies tov^ard  all  the  different  views  (»f 
teligion  <i.c.  monotheism.  aani»sti- 
tisin  etc.»  on  the  part  of  some  In- 
dividuals  in  eveo    culture. 

Religion  assumes  differing  form> 
outside  the  regular  ritual  vtruelure. 
In  any  given  society  the  emphasis 
jnay  be  on  speculartion,  on  the  nature 
of  the  dieiy,  on  the  religious  exper- 
ience which  involves  feelings  of  com- 
munication with  the  diety,  or  on 
some  other  phase  of  religious  einpha- 
.sis.  However,  whatever  form  may  be 
emphasized  in  a  culture  the  others 
Will  always  be  present  in  an  un<ler 
current  in  order  to  provide  an  out- 
let for  the  differing  types  of  ps>cho- 
logical  needs  within  the  group. 

Crisis  heightens  the  relij/ious 
awareness  of  all  persons.  This  in- 
eludes  the  personal  crisis  in  the  life 

puberty 


.servances  would  cause  a  crisis;  they 
are  always  gotton  around  on  cases 
where  the  letter  but  scarcely  the 
<pirvt  of  an  injunction  or  prohit)ition 
is  maintained.  The  -supernatural  Ls 
interpret<'(l  in  the  light  of  renlity. 

It  is   probable   that   just   the   oppo- 
site  Is  true   for   the   mystically   rellg 


and    systemized   the^e   rites. 

As  the  above  discussion  illustrates, 
Or.  Kadin  has  the  unique  abi'iiy  to 
abstract  the  materials  on  the  religion 
of   primitive   peoples   in   such   a   way 


the  ja>tification.  the  precedent  for  a 
J  le  or  moral  regulation  in  the  com- 
munity. 


primitive  the  belief  that  they  have 
some  magical  power  over  the  object 
or  action  so  called;  that  meaning 
comes  in  practical  acquaintance  with 
relevant  situations  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  contemplation.  He  makes 
the  primitive  just  barely  human  by 
denying   that  his  language  has   any- 


that    this    synthesis    is,    in    truth,    a  .                                                  ,   *. 

philosophy    as    well    as    a    seholarly  primitive     man's     <=<^^^'^P  ^♦';;?  ^  •"/ 

,,    ..,.   ..„,...-...    .....     account.    His    ideas    are    m«'aningful  terest   In   nature,  or  a  TRUE  historl- 

ious    person,    for    him    religion    does    outside  the  diseipline  of  anthropology  cal    record   of    ^^^f*.**Jj^^^  ^;|^^  /^^^^ 

validate    reality    and    the    life    values  '         '  ' "^^  .«e  *  c  .i«^n 


Malinowski  tries  to  posh  Into  the  thing  more  than  the  minimal  require* 
background  the  other  approaches  to  ments  for  the  functioning  of  human 
,„yth— that    myth     is    the     result    of 


of  man  Whereas  the  ordinary  per- 
son does  net  need  such  validation 
the  mystically  religious  person  de- 
mands K  and  Is  willing  to  endure 
suffering  and  privation  in  the  name 
of   religion. 


as    ^ell   as    within    it    and   those    who  dream  of  a  race.  He  insists  upon  the 

:.«ree    or    di.riizree    with     l>r.    Radin  importance    of    understandmg    myth 

will  coneur  that  his  formulations  pro-  as   "a   statement   of   primeval    realty 

Vide  a  new  focus  for  viewinti  religion  which    still    lives    in    present-day    life 

.nui   its   manifeMations   in      historical  and   as   a    justification    by    precedent 

as  well   as  primitive  societies.  •  •  .  (supplying)   a   retrospective   pat- 

—Barbara   Levine  tern    of    moral     values,    sociological 


peech:  "...  language  in  its  prinu- 
live  function  and  original  form  has 
an  essentially  pragmatic  character 
.  .  .  it  is  a  mode  of  behaviour,  an  in- 
dispensable element  of  concerted  bi^ 
man  action.*' 


Paul  Radin:  An  Appreciatio 


a  devotion  to  intellectual  life  and  an 
.idniiralion  for  (ifrrnan  scholarship 
i-omparablc    t'»    hi.s  own. 


Continued  from   Page  tut  l^owie   and   Hadm   famili<'S  had   been 

the   Winnebago  may  not  be  precisely  intimate  .since  ihe  vouth  of  both  men. 

synon\mous   but    his   name   is  as   in-  In    Roln^rt    l.owie.    Paul    Radin    had 

delibly  associated  with  them  a<^  H<nW  throughout    litt^   a    loyal    fru-nd    with 
is  with  the  Kwakiuil. 

The  humani>tic  quality  of  Radin's 
mind  was  certainly  already  set  by 
this  lime  but  the  Winiirbago  ev- 
perience  gave  it  depth  and  form.  By 
\\yji)  he  had  published  The  Autobiog- 
raphy of  a  Winnebago  Indian  in  the 
California  series  in  anthropology  It 
was  one  of  the  first  and  significant 
life   hi 


With    the 

War  Radin 
from  which 
not  only  by 
<><•(.*  upat  ion 


end    of   the    r^rst    World 

U'Jl     a^jain     for     filurope 

he    h.id    bct'n    separated 

the  war  but   by  his  prts 

•vilh     writmti     and     Meld 


rt'st^ireh    In   H»2t)  he  wi-nt  tu  England 
>tories  of  an  Annrican  Indian    and    for    tlie     next     five    years    coiv 


view*<l  as  a  unique  human  being. 
Two  yeari>  later  E:isie  tlew.s  Parsons 
editt  d  American  Indian  Life  lli22». 
h  was  an  early  "popular'*  book  on  the 
American  Indians  to  which  her  col 
laborators  contributed  biographies 
of  Indians  from  the  various  tribes 
amonk;  wliich  they  had  worked.  Too 
oft«!n  these  putative  biotiraphies  were 
nothing  more  than  skeletons  on 
which  to  han^  ethnographic  sketch 
es.  When  R<.dinN  Autobiography  of 
«  Winnebago  Indian  appeared  as  a 
commercial  publication  m  1926  un- 
der the  title  of  Crashing  Thunder, 
the  general  reader  was  in  a  posiiicm 
to  judge  the  ditfercnt^e  between  real 
and  contrived  biographies. 

might   have  ex 


iinufd  his  work  at  Cambridge  where 
he  hold  a  Itelureship  under  Rivers 
and  vupplenuntt'd  his  income  by 
teaching  (ierman  at  the  Perse  School 

His  ac(iuaintanc»»s  in  that  period 
were  Hartlett  and  Klliotl-Smith.  But 
in  these  year^.  other  than  Rivers, 
(t  was  .lung  in  /uneh  who  pro\  ided 
intolloctual  tiri^i  to  a  man  who  was 
already  miuh  interested  in  <:ompara- 
ti\e  religion  and  literature.  Tiiat  Ra- 
din was  never  a  Junman  goes  with- 
out saying.  Perhaps  his  very  con- 
lad  with  Jung's  cultivated  but  mys- 
tical mind  served  to  reinforce  R:i- 
diir>  sceptical  rationalism  and  alien- 
ated him  from  explorations  m  at 
east  the  murkier  depths  of  the  un- 
conscious.   But    that    he    found    Jung 


deftect*  d   him   from  his   indefatigible 
labors.      Kroin     1930    to     HMO    Radin 
workc^l     on      the     analysis     of     one 
of    tJie    Feiuitian    languages    ot    Cali- 
fornia 'Patwin',  on  surveys  of  minor 
ity  groups  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,    and    m    the    Sutro    Library    of 
vvh(»se     rieh     collection    of     Mexican 
patnphhMs  Radin  still  speaks  with  the 
gleam    in    his    eye    of    the    ineurable 
bibliophile   with   a   penchant   for  his- 
torical source   material.  After  all,  he 
did   pri'pare  a    catalogue   of   the   col 
lection  that  ran  to  a  thousand  pages' 
it   was  in   These  years  that  I   knew 
Hadm    Ix'st    and   one 
memories   of   him   is 
volumes    from    a    second    hniid    tK»ok 
>tore  rucked  under  one  arm,  his  cane 
from  whi(h  he  was  inseparable  hunii 
over  the  other,  and  his  large  reflec- 
tive  face  .surmounted   by   the  inevit 
ably  battered  gray  felt  hat.  He  knew 


To  man>  anthropologists,  the  term 
primitive  mentality"  is  a  nasty  one. 
Dr.  Radin  has  tried  to  dispel  this 
misconception  by  going  deeper  into 
the  oral  literatures  of  primitive  man, 
to  show  that  it  has  many  character- 
istics of  the  written  literatures  of 
technologically  more  advanced  cul- 
tures, and  so  should  be  treated  \n 
the  context  of  literature  as  a  whole. 
This  approach  recognizes  and  enh 
phasizes  that  in  all  groupings  of 
mankind  there  is  the  range  between 
the  men  of  thought  and  the  men  of 
aetion:  that  m  the  primitive  world 
there  is  <'onlemplation,  He  tells  of 
the  position  of  the  EK>et  or  author 
jn  primitive  communities: — 

Here,  as  everyv/here  else,  a  sfory 
or  poem  is  the  result  of  a  fortui- 
tous combination  of  inspiration  aM 
labor.  But  here  more  than  in  ad- 
vanced    societies,    people    have    the 

of   my   favorite     opportunity,  the  motive,  and  the  min. 

with  a  lood  of  imal  skill  and  know/ledge  of  tradi- 
tional forms,  and  of  their  total  so« 
ciety  Each  man  is  encouraged,  and 
In  some  cultures  required,  by  social 
custom  to  have  a  poem  or  story  of 
his  own  composition;  "everone  Kaf 
at    least   one   good    poem   to  get   out 


Of  our  interests  and,  on  foraging    of  his  system."  In  many   cases  there 


all 

trips  tfiat  must  have  consumed  end- 
less hours  and  required  much  per- 
spicacitv.  he  unearthed  book  after 
book  that  we  coveted  for  our  per- 
sonai  libraries. 

ft  was  also  in  this  period  that  1 
learned  to  appreeiate  Riidm's  rare 
quaJilies  as  a  teacher.  These  quali- 
ties  were  not 


At   this   point  one        ., 
pected  Radin  to  move  toward  a  more    and  his  iiroup  stimulating  influences 
.searching    psychoU»gieal  approach   to    would    be    only    natural.    It     was    m 


of  the  human  being  such  as  puneny    '^^^^^^^^    ^    ^/^^   humanism    and 

as  well  as  the  times  of  crisis  for  the    ^ u..i...rv     .^nrti.nlarlv  of 

group  a.s  a  whole. 

Religion  in  primitive  societies 
serves  as  an  integrating  force.  It 
maintains  a  balance  bc^tween  man 
and  his  environment.  Religion  pro- 
vides security  by  explaining  elements    ^ 

bevond    the   limits   of   understanding       , 

on  the  primitive  level  of  technology, 
and  yet  which  must  be  satisfactorily 
dealt     with    psychologically.    It     also 


anthropology.  But,  like  Krolnr,  who 
had  flirted  witii  psyehoanalysis,  Ra- 
din failed  to  pursue  further  the  psy- 
chological    imph<^ations    of   his    work 

•    the 

p.sycholoay,  particularly  of  that  day. 
seemed  strange  bedfellows. 

It  was  also  in  this  decade,  froin 
1910  to  1920,  that  the  ftrst  of  Radin's 
archival  contributions  to   Winnebago 


1927  that  lUidin  puhlished^rimitive 
fAan  is  Philosopher  which  w?is  essen- 
tially his  declartion  of  faith  in  the 
universal  rationality  of  man  and  a 
riposte  to  the   influcnee  of  Zurich. 

The  I'nitt'd  .Slates  was  liowever 
still  Puidin's  othir  h(»me  and  he  re- 
turned in  192,")  to  do  field  work 
among  the  Ottawa  for  ihe  Univer- 
sitv  of  Michigan    In  1**27  a  brief  ^um- 


may  be  no  opportunity  to  develop 
individual  talents  because  of  the 
economic  needs  of  the  community; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  societal 
structure  does  not  Interfere  with 
literary  expression,  either  by  limit- 
ing It  to  a  few  selected  talents  or  by 
confining   audiences  to  a  small  frag- 

r     *  .u        I  .      ment  of  the   population.   Indeed,  ttie 

manifest   m  the   class    "^^7   **     .       ^  /.  . 

audience  is  sophisticated  and  can  Ufv 

derstand  any  allusion  to  their  way  of 
life,  their  literature,  and  the  life  of 
the  person  In  the  story— as  well  OS 
being  able  to  appreciate  the  talent 
of  the  raconteur  of  contemporary 
or  traditional  stories. 

Some    students   of   literature   have 
denied  the  validity  of  calling  an  oral 


ethnography    and    religion    began    to    nier  trip  of   fi)ur   months   in   Kurope 


'Justice    Tribufe 

The  Justice  publishes  this  trib- 
ute to  Professor  Radin  in  com- 
memoration of  his  seventy-fifth 
Oirthday,  The  articles  by  Presi- 
dent  Abram  Sachar  and  ^ora  du 
Bois  will  be  published  also  in  a 
festschrift,  edited  by  Dr.  Stanley 
Diamond,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology,  to  be  Issued  in 
honor  of  Professor  Radin. 

With  the  inclusion  of  this  sup- 
plement, this  edition  of  The 
Justice  reaches  twelve  pages, 
the  greatest  number  In  Its 
history. 


The     Winnebago    Tribe     for 

example,  was  published  m  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
iean  Kthnology  for  1915-1916,  al- 
though the  actual  manuseript  had 
hen  completed  in  1913.  As  one  re- 
views   Radin's    publications    in    con 


uas  sanduiehed  m  to  a  chronically 
peripatetic  exi.-lence.  In  the  late 
1920's  Outhwaite  of  the  Ro<-kefeller 
Foundation  recognized  the  quality  of 
Radin's  mind  and  provided  him  with 


room.  They  had  no  relation  to  the 
meticulous  fulfillment  of  administra- 
tive tasks  having  to  do  with  bhie 
books  and  grades.  Rather  his  gift  as 
a  teacher  lay  in  t-stablishing  warm 
and  interested  relationships  with 
young  students  of  his  own  choosing 
and  leading  them  into  broad  rang- 
ing, seeptical,  exploratory  conversa- 
tions  often  until  late  at  night.  For  tradition,  such  as  that  of  primuive 
a  man  v^ho  intertained  a  fine  impa-  man.  literature.  Dr.  Radin  has  point- 
tience  for  the  drudgery  of  school  ed  out  that  this  body  of  works  has 
teach.no,  he  has  today  a  singularly  all  the  elements  of  literature  except 
wide  and  grateful  circle  of  students  those  of  writing,  and  that  th^  ab- 
whom    he    chose    to    instruct    in    his    sence    of    writing    has    some .  advan- 


own  informal  and  often  caustic  fash- 
ion. 

All  this  should  account  sufficiently 
lor  any   man*s  time  during  the  diffi- 


tages.  First,  it  gives  the  material 
flexibility.  In  the  non-sacred  works 
there  is  no  intrinsic  value  in  fixed 
form;     therefore,     archaic     elements 


A  vear's  fellowship  through  President    cult  years  of  the  depres.sion    But   it    are   weeded  out   from  generation  to 


a.ns    ,n..M,v<, Angell    of    Yale    and    Clark    Wissler  was  precisely  in  those  hard  pressed 

...notion   with   hi-   field   records,  one  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  years  of  national  upheaval  that  Radm 

canno    but  be  impressed  both  by  the  „i,„ory  in  New  York.  The  followin,.  not   only  wrote    but   published    in  a 

cannot  huioe  in  P  outhwaite    was    instru-  time    when    publication    was    a    feat, 

r  rtr^uit/  Mh"    interests.  'n^^mal   in  an   appointment   at   Fiske.  Social  Anthropology  ,1932).  Prim itive 

the  continuiiy    oi              ,        ,     ,.    _  ^^-     ^^,t  Ridin  held  until  1930.  Dur-  Religion    1937'  and  perhaps  most  im- 

During   this   seminal   decade   three  This  post  R;^^J';^^^;«^^,^^^^^  ..lu.M.d  ...t.ntiv  M.thnd  and  Theorv  of  Eth 
prmluctive  years,  from   1917  to   1920, 
v\ere  spent  in  Berkeley  at  Mills  Col- 
and   on   the   University   of   Cali- 


generation  and  everyone  in  the  com- 
munity understands  everything  in 
such  a  work.  There  are,  however, 
certain  formulae  that  can  be  used 
and  are  used,  especially  in  prose- 
hut  there  is  always  room  for  artistic 
experimentation.    The    second    great 


in^'  his  Slav  at  Nashville  he  collected  portantly  Method  and  Theory  of  Eth  _  ^ 

life    histories    of    former    slaves    and  nology     1933'.   He  antedated,  by   four  advantage    is    that    without    wTiting, 

•accounts   of   negro    conversion    expe-  year>  Lowie's  History  and  Theory  of  bad  poems  are  forgotten. 

riences  that  are'still  unpublished.  He  Anthropology    '1937k   It   seems   prob-  A  quotation  from  an  article  by  Dr. 

also  returned  to  Mexico  to  continue  able    that    the    close    association    of  Radin  in  a  recent  isbue  of  Diogenes 

his  ^urvev  of  Mexican  languages.  these    two    friendly    scholars    during  is  relevant: 

With   the   onset   of  the   depres.^ion  Radin's    residence    in    Berkeley    was  **...  all  peopTts  at  all  times,  carry 

w^.iin  rr^nvi^d  to  Bcrkelcv  which  was  productive  for  both  of  them.  What-  within    them    the    possibihtics    of 

intermitent   P'-o;;;--"'    f'^^^^is   official    headquarters  ever  reciprocal  influences  these  Uso 

al  and  Pe^^-"*'*^^--^^^^^^^"  ":^^,t,,'^,    untilT949    H 're  Paul  Radin  met  and  authors  had  on  each  other  from  1930 

Kroeber   and    the    group   ^f  v u^orous    ""til  1949.     U  ^^^.^  ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^    ^^^.^^^    ^^^.^   ^^^^^ 


lege    -^ 

fornia  campus.  The  former  president 
of  Mills  College,  Aurelia  Reinhardt, 
was  a  warmly  supportive  admirer. 
More  importantly,  these  three  years 
initiated    the    intermitent   profession 


developing  significant  and   mature 
hteratures   if  social   and   economic 
conditions  are  not  too  destructive." 
— Toby-Ellen  Goldberg 
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Contiftutn    from    Page    Seiei% 

fliiuuld  be  reiid  i<»lether    each  in   Kis 

t#v\n  way  summarized  ht-,  the<u<*tiiiil 
p<iMi!on  al  liic  mid  point  i>t  his  hie. 
R«Kliii  wns  fiftv  when  hi>  Method  and 
Theory  of  Ethnology  appeared: 
Lovvie  wa^  litt\-t(>ur  v^Jien  iw  pub- 
lishid  History  and  Theory  of  Anthro- 
pology.  I>'»ni    v^iii-   landiiKirks. 

IntermittenTly    from     i^Ml     to     1944 
JUnUn     till«*d     an     aendnnie     appoint 
men!    nuuh   io  Ins  taste  m   iht-   infor 
fnal  and  experimental  atmosphere  ol 
BlaeK  MuniPi.in  College    But   Kadin  i> 
e*iNentialI\    an    urban    man   and   c(»uld 
never    rt»>ii:ri    bim^elt    loim    to    .i    lim 
ited    an(i    f)u<'olie    environtmnl        Thr 
arr.in-t-ment  -    \  hat     follou  ed    proved 
even    more    t*»    bi.s    t;i>te        Throuiih 
MaiA    Mellon  and   later  tht-   Bolliniien 
Fuundalion    h.-    was    tree    lo    devote 
hiMiselt   on  the  one   hand   to  his   writ- 
mi:     atul     to     »Miitin»i     the     v^oik     of 
atners:    and.   on    the    .>t!u*i    hand,   to 
K^aehinif  one  -.rmesler  a  year  at  Ken 
yoi^    Colh't;e     And.    ot    course,    there 
wa-  aluav^  the  pull  ol   Kuropc. 

!n    1941^    he    N^a^    invited    to   lecture 
%i    the    tout     nKii(»r    S^^edl>h    univer- 
Mtie."?   and    in    the    same    year   he   de- 
iivered    tlu-    first    of    a    .-^enea    ol    lec- 
t-iirr>    at    itu-    Kranos    conferences    in 
A.sc«)na         In     1952    the    intermittent 
ti'ipN    ahro.fd     finally    stabilized     inti» 
i\mu   year-  ot  residence  at   LuKafio  m 
iiuitzfrlaiul     From    this    base    a    new 
^i  tes   of   activities   developed    There 
were    leeture^   at    Oxford.    Cambrid^;e 
and  Manchester  as  well  a.^  .lung's  In- 
stil ute    m    Zurich.    Workinu    steadih 
•n    .**ranl-   trom    the    Koll.nuen    Voun 
^ol^n    h(*    urote    a    scnc'^    ol    papei- 
(H!     VVinnebai:o     reliiiii>n     wtu'.h     ap- 
peared   witli   tlie    'mprint    i»:    ih<     Kth 
no^raphical    Mu-eun^   at    Basel.       The 
nhem  Verla;:     at     Zuricn     publ. sited 
antoim     other     vvorkN.    hi-    Gott    und 
Mensch  in  der  Primitiven  Welt     l9.'>4 

VVher.  Paul  r%adin  was  mvittd  t<* 
Brandeis  m  HCiT  New  Kn;:land  added 
another  fiiitire  ol  stature  to  the  ro- 
u\\n\  Ol  iirtcllectuals  uj  uhich  it  ha- 
iluays  taken  ntide. 

IhiA  bare  chroiioloi;y  of  Radin% 
lite  has  been  reviewed  t)ecause  vMtli 
i'hajaclenslic  unwillui-ness  ot  eithei 
Uibel  ot  be  labelled,  he  iia-  rarely 
l>othered  i<»  have  him-elt  listed  jn 
i^en  of  Science,  Who's  Who  or  evee. 
i4ie  International  Directory  of  An- 
Hiropoiogists.  The  usual  dead  cate 
|{o!i/.;ition-  ot  d  man\  life  found  iii 
oiich  ]>iibiication>  would  tell  us  noth 
lilt;,  or  next  to  nothing  ot'  his  endles- 
afld  steady  productivity  his  taste- 
kis  sin^ulai   i-onsistencie>  in  the  fact 


Cor}t?t?ver?  /rom   Poge  F%J4 
bore  the  introduction  ol  the  Peynote. 


man    who    respected    him>elf.    avs    he 

respected    others    .for   internal    iniej;- 

nty.  It   was  this  very   inner  intciiriiy 

which   made   him   ill   adapted  lo   rou 

tine.    \fi    et;alitarian    amiability,    and    brolher-in  law's     influence,     exposini: 

the  cooperattvenes^  that  can  so  often    Thundet  Cloud  as  il  to  di-*  redit  him. 

be  >tult!fyin*-i    If  at   time:?  he  seemed    •  vVe  were  afraid  ot   him.  becaii-e  we 


of  the  tribe    ^Even   then    he  relators  and  gtiili.  at  once  seeking  and  flee- 

T  did  not  think  that  iho.se  who  were  mg  from  hi.s   mission*.  In  his  moment 

As  a  memlK»r  of  tlw»  new  cult.  Jasper    to  initiate  me  into  the  .Medicine  Dance  of  certainty    it    U   as   »^^  ^^'   ^^*^^i.^!l^ 

now      reacts      openly      a^:ainst      hi«  "  ' 


w(mld    kill    me    when    thev    shot    at    of  t.li«  culture  heroes,  has  a  task  as^ 
me  ••    With     reference    to    ritual      to    .signed   by   the  Christianized   Creator. 


incor.siderate  of  his  friends,  it  was 
onl>  in  those  respects  where  hi> 
frieiuK  demanded  performances  oi  a 
public  or  a  conventional  personality. 
Iliidin  is  a  rational  and  sceptical 
man.  even  if  al  times  he  ha-  ap- 
peared ufi reasonable  He  i-  a  man 
with  hi-  uun  sense  ol  form  thai  is  as 
sO|)bisticated  inlelleetually  a>  it  i- 
-imple  >ociaIl>.  He  has  ne\er  cov 
eled  v\eallh  or  c<Mirted  appiovdl  H* 
is  aiciuisitive  only  ol  book-  It  l-  en 
tirely  consistent  that  his  erudition  in 
cornt)aralive  relitiion.  adorned  by  an 
unP'Ualleled  private  library  m  the 
lield.  centered  on  the  Apollonian 
raUier  than  Dionysian  a.-pects  ol  reli- 
gion, that  a  loving  care  uas  eKper.d 
fd  \ear  alter  yeai  on  te.vt-  and  that 
jl  v^a-  he  v^ho  \v!4»te  Primitive  Man 
•s  a   Philosopher. 

Paul     Radin*s     profe-siona'     accom 


thouuht  he  wa.-  a  poi-oner.  He  would 

say    that    he    \\as    m    contitd    ol    our 

house  hold."   "He    came    innw    aimm- 

the    spirits:    he    vvas    a    le  incarnated 

man.   and    if   we   displeased    him.    he 

would    poison    us  '     'i.e.    work    medi 

eine    aqaln-t    us..    It    was    not    .sinipl> 

that     he     then     considered      Thuiulcr 

Cloud    a    tvrrorist.    for    certainly    be 

tore   the  Peyote  cult   a   man   ol   '^reat 

powei    was  expected  t<»   lunrtinn   both 

in   the   role  of  shaman  and  poisoner. 

.Actually.  Jasper  see-  him-elf  as  so  ah 

sorbi'd    b>     the     po-sibility     that     the 

shaman    would     take     him     to    Karth 

Maker     that      he     Inmoied     Tiuindei 

Cloud    and    sou^hi     to    be    loveci    bv 

him    In  a  su^'uestivc  passaue  he  men 

tion^    an    instanie    when    the    shaman 

cured  him  and   recalls  the  visions  hi- 

heard    trom    him.   To   the   extent   thai 

these      visions      represent      Thunder 

phshments.  -reat   as  they  are.  svould    Clouds  credentiais  lor  reincarnation 

be    diminished     were    they    divorced    Blowsnake    points    to    them    as    dclu 


Oliver    Lamere 


Jasper  Blowsnake 


from  a  personal  appreciation  of  the 
man  He  is  many  faceted  but  he  i> 
of  one  piece  He  has  pursued  hi-  in 
tellectual  iiUere«;t>  tenacioiisls  and 
with  an  ever  deepening  curiosity. 
For  seven  decade.-  he  ha.s  been  in 
de-trnctihl>    himself. 

To  >;ilute  him  wjth  honor  ard  af- 
lec; ion  on  hi-  •♦e^ entv-tifth  biithdav 
i.s    a    duty    we    owe    ofir-elves    a-    hi- 

epiiionite.s. 

Cora  Du  Bols 
Harvard  University 


sions  althini.uh   admitiini;   the   lad   of 
his  cure   by   the   shaman    11    the   con 
veii    t-o   Peyotism    m^v    knows    Earth 
Maker    in    the    ^\usr    ol    a    Christian 
(mhI     one    senses    that    Blow. snake    in 


Sledieme   Dance.  Ja.sper  did   not    But  the  moment  pa.sses  and  '.As  .<;oon 


the 

confuse  the  litvral  and  Uic  symbolic. 

Accept ini:  the  medicine  men*i»  defini- 
tion  ot  the  situation,  he  did  not  ex 


A  ^inneha 


still   uneasy  over  tin    use^  which  can    peei  an  actual  death  dui  inn  the  bhoot 
be    made   ol    me<iaim      It    di-^rediled.    mi:    ritual     And    there    wa>    no   disat> 
the   vi.-ions   have    not    In-en    lor;^onen    jx>intment    for   lum   m   the   ritual.  ()n 
for  ilM»  shaman  as  ps\chiatii-t   reach-    the    contrary,    tlie    adolescent    Blows- 
es  the  depths  of  h.i-  pationi's  ps>che     nake   afVirmcd    it   as    a    mould    lor   his 
In   the  last   secium  of  his   pers<»nai    identity,   as   a   way   to   become   l(»\ed, 
reminiscences       How     1     Joined     the    as  a   path    to  eventual    reincarnation 
Medicine    Dance*,    .la  pei     P>h»w snake    und    a    return    to    E<nth-Maker.    The 
ieeount>   In-    initiation    «nto   thv   m.>-t     adult     Bloss-nake    is    thus    represent 
impoitani      lerenionial     or^ani/ation    mt!    his   adolescent    U'haMor   and   at 

titudes  toward  the  ceremony  as  mod 
el>  approved  by  the  medicinemen  lor 
the   proper    VVinnebai^o.    At    tlu*   cril 


t> 


Myth 


Of  the  Winnebago  Dieties.  perhaps  the  most  pu/zling  is 
Oisease-giver  In  the  tt»llouinu  iueoiint  this  usiiaHy  territyiim 
fimire  is  treated   in  a  skeptical   fashion   h\    the   recoiiteur. 

Insisting  that  the  tale  rehited  of  the  dimension  of  real  and 
possible.  Winnehauo  said  that  -This  is  not  .  .  .a  niNth  hut  the 
real  experience  of  a  man   named  James  Smith. 

ffou     a 

Once  a  man  said.  "Why  do  you  aiwavs  make  oflerings  and 


ah  i  heard  that  Paul  had  come  that 
is  returned  after  a  tew  months  ab 
senee»  I  packed  up  and  hurried  out 
West  as  quickly  as  pos.sifde  lor  I 
kn-ew  that  he  would  lK)fhei  the  lite 
out  of  me  if  he  found  me."  Sudden 
\\  caine  the  crisis.  *An  at t. nek  of 
rheumatism  with  which  F  had  never 
been  atTlicted  before"  brin^inti  eer- 
tanty  that  he  could  not  escape  what 
must  he  mission'  in  hie.  'the  tellin«4 
and  translating  of  the  Medicine 
HaiK^e. 

The  second  of  the  tv*o  maior  auto- 
biographical   aceounts    which    Pri^ie^- 
M>r    liadm    collected    for   the    Winne 
cal    momenl    was    he    overcome    by    batio  was  written  down  by  the  mtoi 
tear  and  trembhn.i:.  by  anxiety? -They    mant    himself   in    a    syilabr>'    adopted 
the  elders '  preached  lo  me  J  was  not    from  the  Vo\  Indians. 


Compared  lo  his  brotheiV  pi^rsonal 
reminiscences.  Sam  Blow<nakc's  au 
tohio<iraphy  i^  a  lengthy  life-histAo 
richer  in  depth  as  a  sell-portrait  and 


in  the  least  bit  fri;4litened  la.s  after 
this  they  i)reparcd  lo  .^hoot  me 
iwiih    ihe  .-acred  shell 

It  a  VVinnebaL;o  de.-^ued  to  become 

«    leader    in    the    ritual    or;;anizatioa  as  a  primary-  source  for  a  view  from 

ISver    of    the   Medicine   Dance   he   had   first  within      Winnebago      culture.      Saiu 

.Man    Defied     IMseasi-i-ix  er    ^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^   ^^^    knowledge  Blowsnake  ref^ard.s  his   life  as  «  not 

^   Oi   the  details  ol   the  ceremony.  This  ordinary,    but    peculiarly    mdr.idual 

(easts  to  the  Diboase-Miver?      What   benelil    has    he  ever  been   to    ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^    .^^^^  doM\  w'ai>  to  be  trav.  one  of  many  moments  which  an^  not 

you  that  you  do  it?     If  I  wore  ever  to  :>ec  him.  I  wotild  kick  hiui    ^j^^    ^^^^^     3,^^.^    thos*     who    knew  consciously  to  be  reduced  to  an  ideal- 

of!  the  earth      The  only  thinft  he  can  ^ive  vou  i.^  di.sea>e  "  the   way   and   controlled   it   as   their  mnl  imaj:e    To  regard  this  aniobio*,' 

In  the  fall  of  the  vear  in  winch  tlie  man  said  this  the  people,    property  had  been  paid  m  gifts  and  raphy  in  detail  is.  therefore,  ;o  weave 

as  ustial    went  out  hunting  and  the  man  got  lost  and  was  forced    services    Thus   it    was    at    great    ex-  the  network  of  Winneba^^o   culture, 

as  usual,  weni  oui   uu    t     ^  e»  ^ ^^^  .^^  ^^^^^    j^^^^   ^^^j  money  that  to  review  the  relation  between  Win 

to  camp  out    tn   the   wildernes.s    ,^—^^^^-^^^^^^^^^  ^^_^^    ^^    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  .otormanon  from  an  nebago  and  other  Amencans.  as  well 


overnight.  So  he  built  a  fire  and 
apparent    r€.->Tlessne>.^    Kadm  4S  a    sat  alongside  of  it    Suddenly  he 


stran-er    came    up    to    old  man,  one   ol   the   leaders  of   Uie    as   problems   of   the  development   of 


Nuer  Relig 


Co*»r'»Hifn    irom    Page   St.r 


Slituuon  in  the  >oiiety      Anyhow  the 
p.salmsin^ors    of     Hire     'holistic*'    ap 
Rvftn.s-Pntchard   conclude-*  that   all    p2>oach   to  cuUurt   and    the  necessity 


previous     theorn-s     of     prmiitive     re 
ligi<m   have  been   urounderl  on  insuf 
ficient  evidence  and  a  prioii  assump- 
tions     Nevertheless  we  have  nothinu: 
in  their  stead      We  musl  iK'i^in  anew 

The   fresh    start    has   tH-en   delayed 
by    the    tact    that    there    have    been 
tew    studies    ot    what    may    be   called 
primitive    f>ijilosophies    or    w  orld 
Views.      This    IS   in    turn   due    lo    the 
ories   inherited    from  the  nineteenth 
century   whu  h  did  not  allow  for  em 
pirical    vent  nation,    thus    Evans  Pnt- 
ehaid  propose.-,  a  three  told  program 
to  cop*>  with  the  situation:  il'  a  num 
be.r   ol    siu<4n\s   of   primitive   phil<iN<»- 
phuo  have  lo  be  made:   '2'  a  cla^siii 
cation  01   these  philo:>ophie.s  accordinj4 
to  their  domment  interest  should  be 


ol  understandmi^  an  institution  in 
relation  to  everything:  else  have  .so 
often  repealed  then  do^ma  that  it 
ha>  become  suspect  in  the  eyes  of 
some  It  is  now  quite  refreshing  to 
hear  someone  from  Great  Britain, 
where  all  the  rumpus  bej^an  in  the 
first  place,  dt^laring  that  religion 
can   be  studied  *  sui  iicneris!** 

.Nevertheless    this    book    is   not.   in 
my      opinion,      without      its      shori 
Ctumn^b      One  is  the  nculeci  ot  the 
economic  functii»ns   of   reh^^ion.   pai 
ticularly  as  concerns  the  i>ayment  ol 
possessors   of   spirits   for  their    scrv 


soon  as  the 
him  he  took  a  seat  on  the  opiw)siie 
side  of  the  fireplace  rhen  the 
strai\j*er  said.  I  am  the  one  whom 
you  threalened  to  kick  oiT  tlus  earth 
whenever  you  met  him.  Vou.  luilhe! 
more,  boasted  thai  I  could  aoi  kir. 
you.**  Then  he  pi»inted  his  finder 
in  a  line  vvith  the  man*>  heart.  But 
the  man  remained  seated  near  the 
fire|>la<%  without  moving.  Then  he 
did  this  aftain.  yei  the  men  remained 
in  his  f4»rmer  position.  Then  the 
third  lime  he  did  it  and  said.  *  Ii^ 
the  center  01  thi  heart."  Ihe  man. 
however,  remained  seated  just  a-> 
before  Then  the  stranger  exclaimed. 
*'\Vho  are  you  anyhow  .**•  and  point 
Cd  his  finiier  at  him  But  the  man 
did  not  mo\e.  Then  the  stranger 
t disease 'liner  pleaded  with  the 
man  to  die  so  that  it  mi;;ht  not  be 
said  that  he  had  f.iilrd  in  the  *'mi>- 
sion**  for  which  he  h.id  been  created 


,,ny^l  personality     in     a     time    of    cultural 

From    the   wi>rd%   o4    H>U   old    m^f^  <*nsis     and     threateninj^     disor^ani^a 

„     .  tion.    Yet      one     aspect    may    speak 

who   wa.   oi   •   different  family   from  ^^^   ^.^^^^^^  ^^  ^   .^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Jasper,    something     of     the     underly-  pi^^^ 

ing    property   dynamics  emerges.   On        g^j^   Blowsnake   Continually    points 

the  one  hand,  a  Winnebago  who  had  ^^  ^^^  di.sorepancy  between  the  mask 

control  of  a  ceremony  would  be  sub-  yvhich  he  presented  and   feelings  he 

ie<t  to  pressure  by  his  close  kin  not  experienced    beooath    it.    Not   having 

to    instruct    a    Winnebago    from    an-  3^    ^j^    ^^^    e.xperiences    that    other 

other    family.    But    the    actual    right  Wmnebago  report  nor  certain  inner 

to   dispose   of   the   property   was   the  responses    and    emotions    which    was 

Individual's  and  through  a  ritual  fic-  i^^^    ^q    expect,    he    acts    to    conceal 

tion    he    could    consider    the    person  himself  within  the  normal  role  other.s 

who   paid    for    the    ceremony    as    his  ^ave  cast    And  it  is  only  occasionally 


that  he  if>  surprised  into  Uelievinjj 
that  he  is  his  pretense  or  the  imaae 
01  himhelf  that  he  sought  to  have 
accepted.  To  me,  then,  the  '*per 
sonal  metaphysics"  he  conceives  of 
in  his  Pejote  trance  symbolically  ex 


made;  i3)  comparative  studies  should  ...                   ,1 

be  undertaken  cut  the  basvs  of  which  exa.speratin^  :.  the  failure  to  include 

irome   conclusions    could    pctrhaps    l>e  folk  stories  that  Evans  Pntchard  him 

made.     Nuer    Religion    i->    a    valuable  ^^n   states  would  be  pertinent   to  an 
contribution    to   thus   undertaking 

The  book  also  has  ceruln  implica 
tions   for   anthropological    theory.     It 
argues  that,  contrary   to  most   prev 
lous  anthropological  dogma  concern 
miK    culture,    an    iivstitution    tin    this 


^ _ ._       lie    promised    the    man    thai     if    he    ^  ^         ^ 

ices      \m>the.r   L   the   failure  of   tlve    ^'0\\\(\   oblinc   him  and   die  he   could    ^^^^    \j^^    eonsid<  r    another    autobio     ha 

come    back    to    earth    aqain     withm  ...  ......... 

four  days.   Finall\    the  man  consent 
ed.  He  went  home  and  told  hi:>  folk- 
thai  he  was  goini;  to  a  certain  place 
to    die    for    the    space    of    four    day< 
and  that  they  should,  under  no  con 


author  to  ini  lude  more  complete 
textual  materials  such  a.s  prayer^, 
mvoeations.    and     hymns       Similarly 


relative.  In  Jasper's  case,  as  must 
have  been  the  rule,  the  old  man  gave 
instructions  to  his  own  son  as  well 
and  did  not  allow  the  right  to  fhe 
ceremony  to  pass  completely  from 
his   family. 

Here  as  .Jasper  is  'doing  well  as  presses  and  resolves  a  key  problem 
a  medicine  man',  his  personal  renii  of  Blow  snake's  life.  At  the  moment 
niscences  come  to  what  may  seem  he  is  overwhelmed  in  the  ideal  Win- 
a  very  abrupt  if  deliberately  chosen    nebago  e\i>erience.  a  vision   and  re 

lous  thrill,  he  reaches  the  behel 
ffraphical  fragment  distorts  the  em  that  "All  of  u^  sitting  there,  we  had 
phases  in  the  personal  reminiscences  altogether  one  .spirit  or  soul;  at  least 
from  what  Jasper  at  that  moment  that  is  what  I  learned.  I  instantly 
ch(»se  to  make  them.  Nevertheless,  became  the  spirit  and  I  was  their 
a  ke>  to  the  orminal  reminiscences  a    spirit   or   soul.*'  *'i  did   not   have   to 


-.    continuation  ol  the  narrative  lies  in  speak  to  them  and  get  an  answer  to 

dilions,  go  to  .see  him  there,  for  in  Blov.snake's    account   of   his   conver-  know  what  their  thoughts  had  been  " 

that  ca^e  he  would  surely  die.  Then  j^ion  to  Peyote  which  Professor  Kadin  That  they  could  have  the  power  to 

understanding   of   the   Nuer  concep     ^^^^  (jj^ssed  himself  in  his  best  clothes  published   in   U.S.B.A.K.  37th  Annual  communicate  thought  without  words 

of  the  relatioi^  of  God  to  man     Some    .^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^    pj^^.^.    >^here    he  Report.   In  this   fragment  Blowsnake  or  could  be  able  to  transport  them 

of   u:>   may   also   be    s;rieved   to   note    was  to  meet  Diseasc-giver     die  rest  recounts  hi5  ambivalence   toward   ac  seKes  at  will  had  long  been  a  claim 

the   absence  ol   at   lea*t   excerpts  of    ed  his  head  against  a  tree  and  died'  ceptance    of    tlie    Peyote    and    what  made   by    members   of   the   Medicine 

a   cvcle   of   adventure   stories    which    However,  on  the  third  day  his  wife  he  saw  as  a  sharp  break  with  his  old  Dance.   But    I   think   that   a   personal 

-  .  .  J  ,  could  not  resist  the  desiie  to  .see  beliefs.  The  question  thai  obsessed  intuition  of  Blowsnakes  is  also  ex- 
tell  how  cunning  lox  triCKcu  ly  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^,^^^  where  Jasper  was  ^^Should  I  or  should  I  pressed  here,  namely  his  profoundly 
case  religion'  can  be  studied  in  it^  These  may  have  been  pertinent  to  ^^^  husband  was  leaning  afciainst  the  not  leU  of  it?'*  (i.e.  give  the  Secrets  felt  community  of  experience  within 
own  right  and  that  in  order  to  un-  au  understanding  of  Nuer  i,ee  Then  he  really  died  After  hi.'?  ol  the  Medicine  Dance  to  the  white  which  he  was  able  to  drop  pretense 
dei.stand  it,  it  does  not  have  to  be  philosophy.  '  death,  a  red  spoi  was  viable  upon  maip.  He  offers  a  classic  picture  of  and  communicate  directly, 
related   to   every   other  trail   and   in-                                       -^Robert  S   Canter    his    forehead.  the    *  chosen    one"   filled    with    doubt  -.Richard    Werbner 


April  S1.J9S8 


THE  lusncs 


lUinols  Music  Group  M-Morot-Sir:  French  Concept  of  liberty 


Manifests  Sensifivity 

The  University  of  Illinois'  Collegium  Musicum  presented  a 
fascinating  concert  of  Medieval  Renaissance  and  early  Baroque 
music  last  Wednesday  night  at  Slosberg  Recital  Hall.  The  en- 
semble was  comprised  of  singers  Janita  Noorman,  contralto, 
James  Bailey,  tenor;  and  Thomas  Binkley,  Sterling  Jones,  and 
James  Hunter  playing  an  assortment  of  ancient  instruments  that 
would  rival  a  museum   collec- 


tion. 

Mr.  Hunter  directed  the  per- 
formance, and  even  doubled  (more 
correctly,  sextupled,  since  he  also 
played  vielle,  soprano  and  alto  re- 
rorders.  cromorne,  and  harpsicord) 
as  bass  m  a  three-part  motet  late  in 
the  program  that  wa.s  the  outstand 


they  performed  together  m^jy  be  a 
resuk  of  Miss  Noorman's  having 
studied  singing  with  Mr.  Baily. 

Tenderly  interpreting  three  Mon- 
teverdi sorigs.  Miss  Noorman  used 
her  large  range  and  flexible  voice 
with  consistent  good  taste.  For  the 
pundit,  her   old   style   trill   (i.e.,  not 


Radio  Station 
To  Go  on  FM 


:rie  progi-am   t  ..  wo..     ».  -   -"  -    ^j,^  ^.^^..^  shimmer,  but  rapid  repe- 
ng   pomt    of    the    evenmg    and    the  ^^ ^    .      __^       ..  ^^^^     .   .. 


height  of  versatility. 

Once  the  delight  in  the  strange  in- 
truments  fades,  a  program  of  old 
music  usually  settles  into  boredom. 
But  this  concert  retained  its  charm 
until    the    final    long    ovation. 

Sensitivitv,  restraint,  and  precision 
<hstmguish;d  U.e  group    But  v^^^^^^^^^  Wednesday    included    the 

was  the  hidden  generating   force  of  ^,^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

the    concert:    m    fourteen    ensemble    ^^^^^^  ^-^    ^,,    ^^,^y,   ,^an    eon- 
Pieces    there    were    twelve    different    ^t^^'^lr.-^^.^.^.y,    ,,„%„^    S^^^.i.h 
combinations  of  voices  and  or  instru 
aients. 


tion  of  the  same  note)  came  at  just 
the  right  places— in  the  final  phrase 
of  each  of  her  first  two  songs. 

Mr.  Hunter  accompanied  her  \Nith 
equally  good  taste  on  the  Brandeis 
harpsichord,  which  was  slightly  out 
of  tune. 

The     moi-^     unusual     instruments 


The  singers,  the  group's  main  at- 
traction, each  had  a  small  section  of 
the  program  all  to  themselves.  Both 
sang  softly,  in  tunc,  with  perfect  dic- 
tion. They  never  forcing  their  voices. 


cert  of  sixteenth  century  Spanish 
songs.  It  looks  like  a  toy  guitar,  and 
would  sound  like  one  but  for  Mr. 
Binkley's  light,   sensitive   playing. 


Without  its  sweeping  curve  of  the 
cromorne.  an   ancestor  of  the  oboe, 
if  it  were   straightened   out,   the   in- 
strtunent  would  look  like  an  alto  re- 
Mr.     Baily     is     one     singer     not   corder;    but    it   has    the    thin    sound 
fifraid  to  open   his  mouth   wide;   re-    of  the   vielles,  stringed  predecessors 
suiting    in    a    caressing,    honey  sweet    ^^f  ^he  violin,  which  ^*erc  also  played 
u>nc.    ITis    voice    is    a    normal    high    r^^  ^^c  concert 

lenor:    but    when    it    soars    into    the  ^.^^^^^    ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^^  .^^^^ 

ranfied  atmosphere  of  contmual  high  ^^^^^^^^    ^.^^.^    ^^^^^^. 

Cs  and  D's,  it  comhm.s  a  lyric  tenor    \^^^\^^,^^^,^^,  ,^,  .^e  musical  style, 
lightness    uith     the    mtlloN^     quality    »>"«"»'^<i"* 


Development  of  Critical  Sp 

That  liberty  is  the  basis  of  every  Frenchman's  1.ellef  and  that  it  consists  ot  developing  . 
criticalSDiri  s«ong  "if-discipline  and  common  sense,  was  the  contention  ot  M^  Edouard  Morot- 
Itctt'ltSf  sellr  o'f'i±rl^-]:-^^rj'^'^  ^l^'^'Zl  p'rat; TotT  t'^Z 
IT^rU^5;  A^ Jrsc"scdTow1"Fr:nlm^^^^^    Sttrinsic  love  of  ilberty  affects  his  political  and 

social  behavior.  ,.v     4     -^  - 

For  all  Frenchmen,  liberty  is   frenchman  will  renounce  individual 

closely  linked  with  individual-    desires  when  the  welfare  of  the  na* 
J      ^1*  r.^^^Ar^r^n£i     **ii    ic    tlott   Is  conccrncd.  Patriotism  is  iiw 
ism    and  ^^lA-J^^^^^^^.f^;^^,^^^,^,'   „ate  in  all  Frenchmen.  However,  the 
L  K9   XTKf  ^^**   M.  ^»*  not,"  said  M.  Morot-Sir,    s.niply  the  ^^^^  ^  distinction  between 

The  opening  of  Station  WLDB.  the    right  to  live  one  s  life,   but   rather  ^^^^ 

Brandeis  radio  station,  has  been  de-   the  individual's  obligation  to  search    ^mc  sp 

laved  by  the  nr*d  for  transmitting   for    intellectual    and    moral    truth       »•  ...„„.  c-. 

equipment  and  an  operating  Ucense,  through  a  critical  spirit."  The  obli-  Regarding  the  state,  M  Morot-Sir 
reauired  by  the  Federal  Communica-  gation  that  a  Frenchman  feels  to  dc-  explained  that  governmental  insta- 
lions  Commission  of  all  FM  broad-  cide  for  him.self  any  problem  with  bility,  which  has  e^sted  for  cen- 
casting  stations,  which  the  station  the  aid  of  reas^on  and  remain  re-  turies,  has  been  hidden  behind  the 
now  plans  to  be  sponsible  for  his  actions,  constitutes    tradition    of    royal    power.    Because 

The  Radio  Club,  the  organization  the  first  element  of  liberty.  .-Ml  ed-  he  accepts  Uic  state  as  a  necessity 
responsible  for  the  construction  and  uation  is  geared  towards  the  devel-  "the  Frenchman  is  not  an  anarchirt 
operation  of  the  station,  had  origi-  opment  of  the  critical  spirit.  The  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the 
nally  planned  a  ..wlf-supporting  clos-  education  system  uses  textual  analy-  word."  However,  he  has  a  traditional 
fd-circuit  AM  station,  to  be  attached  sis  and  the  writing  of  dissertations  distrust  of  the  state,  while  at  tne 
to  the  electrical  outlets  of  the  cam-  as  methods  to  provoke  thought  and  same  time,  he  is  conscious  "^»  «  » 
pus  dormitories.  Because  of  ihe  pro    discussion  among  students.  the  only  Protective  instrument  of  htt 

^  individual      liberty.       Though      tXM 

Morot-Sir  stated  that  intellectual  prgnchman  distrusts  his  government 
life  Is  above  all  the  exercise  of  one's  ^^  allows  it  to  regulate  all  education- 
self-control  over  all  emotions  and  -^^  ^^^  name  of  freedom  of  thought, 
feelings,  thus  comprising  the  sec-  j^  Morot-Sir  explains  this  parados 
ond  element  of  liberty.  French  chil-  '^^  saying  that  neutrality  in  educa- 
..  , .  ,  ..  dren  learn  the  value  of  sclf-discip-  ^-  ■  ,  Guarantee  of  the  citizen/ 
csi>onsive   KM   sou  available  to  tne  ^^  ^„  ^^^  ,,  ^ome    J^^^'^^^^rthi  Se  Fremrh  teache* 

student  body  for  e'^^er  purchase  or  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^^^j^^^^    £?«  g™  Mdeal  of  liberty.  The  teach- 

rental,  as  .^M  sets  would  not  be  able    ^^^  frenchman  fe«ls  that  liberty  Is    „' l^Z    t^^,   a   representative   eC 

a  combination  of  the  mind  and  the    humanity,   not   of   the    state,   whidl 
will.     M.    Morot-Sir    said    that    on«   makes  him  the  guardian  of  truth, 
finds  at  the  core  of  the  French  con-  o„,„^n„ic,.  and 

r.pt  of  liberty  the  third  constituent.       The  gam  of    he  Co'""^""'"''  ^jj 
that  of  "common  sense."  or  what  the    the  radical  atUiude  of  the  work.nf 

,-ronchman  calls,  "raisonnable,"   The  man  is  ''e;\.""^^"»°f,„^y  ^  tak« 

free  man  will  always  avoid  excesses  chology   of   liberty,   when   one   take! 

nnd   devolr.p  an   acute  sense  of  pro-  into    consideration    that,    in    France, 

portion. 


hibitivc  co<t  of  installation,  it  has 
r;ow  bi'en  decided  the  station  will  be 
sent  out  on  an  FM  band,  which 
would  remove  the  necessity  for  ex- 
pensive  wiring. 

The  Radio  club  expects  to  make  in- 
cxj>ensive   FM    sets   available   to   tlie 


of  t   low   contralto. 

Indeed,  at  ^>oint.«^  in  the  vocal  duets 
when  both  tenor  and  contralto  sang 
the  same  notes,  it  was  difficult  at 
linves  impossible  to  distinguish  their 
voices.  The  similarity  in  emotional 
shadmgs    and    the    ease    \\ith    which 


Uiey  played  without  vibrato. 

The  group  also  performed  at  Har- 
vard   la.n    Thursday    and    Saturday, 

in  a  tour  arranged  by  Uie  Univer- 
sity of  Illmoi?i,  Brandeis.  and  Har- 
vard. 

—  Marvin  Schwarti 


lo  pick  up  the  broa^'casts. 

According  to  FCC  regulations,  a 
FM  station  ,such  as  WXDB,  would  not 
be  able  to  take  advertising  as  WLDB 
had  planned  to  do  as  an  AM  station, 
and  a  li(»\^nsed  opertor  would  bave 
to  be  prr>eni  in  the  control  room 
during   all   binndcastmg. 

According  l.>  Sieve  Uu^Iin,  l\cbni- 
cal  Direct'ir  ol  WLDB  anil  the  only 
momber  of  the  club  to  hold  the  re- 
quired   license,    -There    must    be    a 


Toward?    his    family,    nation    and 
stale,  the  Frencliman  applies  his  ideal 


On  Campus 


Tonight 

Professor  Israel  Knox,  professor  of 
philosophy,  and  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment at  New  York  University  is 
speaking  on  'The  Jew  as  Intellectual 
and  the  Intellectual  as  Jew"  at  a 
Hillel  sponsored  lecture,  7:30  p  m. 
m  the  club  lounge. 

Candidate*  for  Student  Union  of- 
ficc  will  speak  at  7  p.m.  in  Nathan 
Seifer  Hall.  The  ten  candidates  will 
read  prepared  .^atements  and  par- 
ticipa<te  in  a  question  and  discussion 

periori. 

Tuesday 

Tuesday  Election*  for  Student 
Union  officers  widl  be  held  today, 
9  ft.m.  to  5  pm.,  at  the  Information 
Booth.  All  undergrad-uates  have 
been  urged  by  Student  Council  to 
vote  to  choose  next  year's  Presi- 
dent,  Vice-Pr^Mdent,   Secrctar>',   and 

rreasurer. 

The  Succos  holiday  —  University 
calendar  Issue  will  be  discussed  at 
a  Hillel  Executive  Board  meeting  at 
ti  p  m.  to  6:30  p.m.  in  Sudcman  L 

The  Hillel  study  groups  resume 
their  regular  schedule  this  week. 
The  basic  Judaism  group  will  meet 
from  5  to  6  p  m.  with  the  topic 
"Israel  and  Zionism.*' 

The  male  members  of  the  class  of 
1951    will    draw    numbers    in    Seifer 

Han  at  5  p.m. 

The  annual  Pre-Law  Spring  Ban- 
quet will  be  held  in  the  Faculty 
Dining  Hall.  Members  who  wish  to 
attend  must  contact  Lee  Pearlman 
or  Jules  Margules. 

Wednesday 

Dr.  Barbara  McClintock  of  the 
Genetics  Department,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  Biological  Laboratory,  will 
speak  in  the  Game  Room  of  the 
Student  Center  at  5  p.m.  Tea  will 
be  served  at  4:30  p.m. 

The  Conversational  Yiddish  class 
meets  in  Sydeman  3  at  7:15  p.m. 

SPEAC  will  meet  at  6  p.m.  in 
Sydeman  2  to  discuss  the  Sane  Com- 


mittee, Social  Science  Magazine  and 
election  of  officers. 

The  Theatre  Arts  Department  of 
Brandeis  will  present  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  "Man  and  Superman". 
The  show  will  run  until  April  26. 
Tickets  are  available  in  the  dining 
halls  for  students. 

"Can  Capitalism  Compete  with 
Russia**  will  be  discussed  by  Myra 
Weiss,  candidate  of  the  Socialist 
Worker's  Party.  SPEAK  is  sponsor- 
ing the  discussion  which  will  take 
place  at  4  p.m.  in  the  Club  l/ounge 
of  the  Student  Union. 

A  second  showing  of  the  movie, 
"The  Male  Brute",  will  be  shown 
in   Nathan   Seifer   Hall   in   the   after 

noon. 

Poet  Robert  Frost  reads  from  his 
work  in  Seifer  Hall  at  8:15  p.m. 

Thursday 

The  Philosophy  of  Abraham  Hes- 
chel"  is  the  topic  of  the  modern 
philo.^ophy  of  Judaism  group  meet- 
ing from  5  to  6  p.m.  in  Sydeman  3. 

Poet  Robert  Frost  will  speak  for 
Gen  Ed   S  in   Feldberg   Lounge. 

Friday 

Dr  Paul  Radin,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  and 
Sociology,  will  lecture  on  the  late 
Robert  H.  Lowie  at  8  p.m.  in  Mail- 
man Hall. 

Sunday 

There  will  be  a  children's  party 
for  the  children  of  staff  and  faculty 
on  the  occasion  of  Israel's  Tenth 
Anniversary  at  4  p.m.  in  the  Student 
Center.  The  party  will  feattire  Is- 
raeli songs  and  dances,  a  skit  and 
refreshments.  All  faculty  and  staff 
children  arc  invited. 

Monday 

Dr.  Cornelius  Van  Til  will  speak 
at  8  p.m.  in  Slosberg  Recital  Hall  on 
"Current  Trends  in  Religious  Phil- 
osophy."  All  students  and  faculty 
are  invited  to  the  lecture  which  is 
part  of  the  Helm^ley  Chapel  lec- 
ture series.  •  *•  ' 


holder  of  a  valid  first  or  second  class  of  liberty  in  various  ways.  A  French- 
license  on  campus  at  all  lime-,  v.hich  man  will  rendily  submerge  his  in- 
will  neccssitalo  ihe  eventual  actiuisi-  dividualily  as  a  momhor  of  his  fam- 
tion  of  such  a  license  by  iinotlier  ily.  Thus,  tlu^  French  novelist  in 
nK'mber  of  the  staff  when  I  graduiitc.  doaiin?  with  the  theme  of  the  fam- 
Actual  on-the-air  training  of  our  .staff  ily,  con^-^tanily  stresses  the  strength 
should  make  this  procedure  quilo  oi  this  social  unit.  Similarly,  the 
easy,  since  the  practical  knowkd^a* 
gained  will  simplify  greatly  the  VCC 
examined  required." 

**The  FCC  license  which  I  now  hold 
will  sufficiently  cover  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  technical  staff  who  will 
operate  the  transmitting  facilities 
providing  they  obtain  from  the  FCC 
a  Restricter  Operator's  Permit  which 


progress    has    always    been    linked 
with  revolutionary  movements 

"I  do  not  know  what  the  France 
of  tomorrow  will  be  hke;  today  her 
face  is  tormented.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  French  philosophy  of  the  fret 
man  is  a  modern  one,  but  it  pre- 
sents fundamental  concepts  which 
man  holds,"  concluded  M.  Morot-Sir. 


F 


Houh 


Works  Premiered 


^^^_^ -  Three  works  were  premiered  by  the  Zimbler  Sinfonietta  at 

doe^^not"  requirran^cxam^^             but  Jordan  HaH  (just  bt'fore  vacation);  two  were  Boston  premieres 

merely  a  knowledge  of  government  ^f  ^^orks  by  contemporary  composer.s  Irving  Fine,  Professor  OX 

regulations,"  said  Rudin.  music,  and  Alan  Hovhaness,  and  the  third  was  the  first  U.  S.  per- 

The    station    license    is    expected  j     j^^'^ce  of  a  newly  discovered  concerto  for  bassoon  by  Vivaldi, 


in 


is     ex] 

three   to 


which  featured  Sherman  Walt  as  soloist. 
The  fine  work,  ^'Serious  Song, 


dio  work  this  Spring.' 


Mr,  Howe  Addresses 


from   Washington 
months. 

A  basic  outline  for  a  broadcasting        The  fine  worK,    aenous  oong,  ,,^j^^.,,^,pr    struck  '>ne  as  a   Lame  and 

program,    drawn    up    last    year,    has    a  Lament  for  String  Orchestra,"  rather     ordinal     effort,     (-onctived 

been  reviewed  and  submitted.  When    ^rj-jtten  on  commission  for  the  along  very  simplf  linos  oi   da.  sical 

the  station  is  ready  to  be.qin  operat-  Louisville    Orchestra,    is,   essentially,  j^rm  and  choral  stylo. 

ing,    tr>'-outs,    judged    by    qualified    j^  ^1,^  description  by  the  composer,  . 

judges  of  voice  quality,  diction,  and   ^n  extended  aria  cast  in  three  sec  The  Vivaldi  concorlr,  -  Pi'>>H^hed 

voice  pcr.<ionality,  will  be  held.              tions.    The    chief    melodic    material,  for  the  first  time  in  J.>.,i,  ;.10  r-x-ars 

StaUon    Manager   Weiner   said.    "I   qui^t  and  su.stained,  is  presented  in  after  the  composer's  d^ath    wa-  un- 

do  not  expect  that  this  radio  station   the  first  .sectioti,  a  contrasting  theme  happily,    a    disappomung    discovery. 

will  be  able  to  work  on  a  full  time   ^^^  ^n  extended  development  occur  Composed    of    arpeggiations    la-rring 

day  by-day    basis    before    the    begin-   i„  ^he  second,  and  a  climax  is  reached  both  the  rhythmic  drive  and  melodic 

ning  of  next  semester,  but  I  do  hope   jnunediately     preceding     the     third,  mven  iveness  that  we  a^ociate  tradi- 

that  we  will  be  able  to  have  the  fa-    ^.^ich    is    codalike    in    it^    dramatic  tionally    with    Vivaldi,    the   concerto 

cll.lies  with  which  to  begin  basic  ra-    mon  and  ends  the  piece  quietly,  served    at  best,  only  as  a  vehicle  for 

.: .  ....   c„.;„„»                             ^„  jj^,  ^h^,^^  jhe  writing  displayed  ^J-    ™s    dazzlmg    virtuosity.    Mr. 

skillful  handling  of  material  and  the  Walt,  first  bassoonist  of  the  Boston 

impression  made  was  a  totally  agree-  Symphony  Orchestra  was  nearly  able 

able  one.  But  one  could  not  help  feel-  to  convince  us,  by  his  performance. 

If  I  I*    I      /^        <                         ing.  nevertheless,  that  a  certain  ele-  that  the  w-ork  was,  m  truth,  a  mas- 

YinrllCh    lOnferPnCe    mem    of   -profile,-   o-    melodlc    dis  terpiece.   But    alas,  even  he  wa.s  un- 

I  lUUDII    Will  CI  CIIVC    tinctiveness.  which  is  so  much  in  evi-  able  to  save  it. 

dence   in   his   extensive    number   of  Two    works    of    Bach    served    as 

vocal  pieces  and  chamber  mu.sic.  was  "end  pieces"  for  the  concert,  ope* 

lacking  in  this  work.  jng    and    closing   the    program:    the 

Subsequent  works  of  Mr.  Fine  will  Third    Brandenburg    Concerto,    and 

no  doubt  show  more  decisively  wheth-  the  Piano  Concerto  in  ft-Minor.  for 

er  thi    work  was  the  beginning  ot  which  Alexander  Borovsky  joined  the 

an  intentional  metamorphosis  in  mu-  Sinfonietta  as  soloist.  The  Brandeiv 

ish  Research,   YIVO    Columbia   uni-    ^.^^j  ..j^^g^^g^.>  ^^  ^^j.^,y^  ^^^p^  ^yj.g^     ^,.^j,     ^^j^.^     ^^     orchestra 

versity.    the    City    College    of    New             digression    in    style,   prompted  warmed  up,  displayed  a  few  rough 

York,  and  the  Hebrew  Lniversity  in    ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^^g^  j„  medium  (to  edges  in  performance,  but  by  the  time 

Jerusalem.                                  ...      orchestra).  In  any  event,  succeeding  the  Piano  Concerto  came  up,  the  en- 

The    conference    was    devoted    to                     ^^    ^.^^  ^^..^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^3^^  a  sparh- 

Yiddish  linguistic,  folklore,  and  liter-             ^^^^   .^^^^^^^  j.^^  interpretation.  Mr.  Borovsky  ha« 

ary  studies  and  gathered  to  its  ses-                „„^.u,„„„'  Psalm  and  Foooe  not  lost  a  bit  of  his  technical  clarity 

sions  scholars  from  many  states  and    -„^'""  "•^^^^"^.^"''"^""V^"^';^:  despite  his  years.  He  performed  with 

several  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Howe   Op    40a.  was  s.milarlj    not   a  seem  "^                          ^  musicality. 

snoke    on    "Yiddish    Literature    and    mgly  representative  piece  of  the  com-  ^ne   uimos,i   i 

American  Literary  Life."  He   is  the    POser.  Mr.  Hovaness  has  at  times  pro-  It  was  a  fine  selection  with  nhich 

editor    of    A    Treasury    of    Yiddish    duced    powerful    music,    and    some  to  end  the  program. 

|3es •  •      strikingly  original  sounds.  This  work,        '  -Uita   «.lp*chutx 


Mr.  Irving  Howe.  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  English,  was  a  featured  speak- 
er at  the  opening  session  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Yiddish  Studies  which 
wa.s  held  in  New  York  during  the 
spring  recess.  The  conference  was 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Jew- 
ish Research,   YIVO,   Columbia  Uni- 
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THE  JUSTICE 


April  21,   1958 


Dr.  Sc?c*:or 


i'tnit ntned    jrnvi    Cat*    Otte 

Bn(\.   ultnnati'lv    tu»iii  lK*hiii<l  fh.'   Ir  m 

Ciirtiiin     to    i»i:iiuii>,. 

A!     The    Justice    [Kt»s^    r'Mifrr'vMuo. 
Picvsidcnt    Stch.'M'    w.i->    ,i>k»*(l    if    any 
nu'ml)(*r    ot     iht'     Adrninj^lrcition     in- 
leii.ii'd   l«)  ar\.^vvor  a  NCije-   of    qiit'iitvs 
Conci'rnmL;    athletic    pohc  v    r;uNecl    in 
a    HH-rnt    "Justice"  fditonal.     (ruci.il 
Quest i()n>"      The   Presidefi*    iiuhcaled 
that    there    jvv    nol    anv    plariN   to   do 
s<)       He    Miinrnanzed    I  riiversily    ath- 
lelie     policy    as    the     mainleiiaiiee    ot 
a     'diLinitied    and    adequate    program 
ol    inlercone«iate  athletie--  and  intra 
mural     athletics*'     wUti     an     attempt 
each   Near   for  a   "healtlu    titilance   he 
tween    the    two       BiarHlei>    would    al 
ways   compete,    he   said     with    sch(M>U 
with  which  we  can  matnt  iin     dn  ade 
quale  competitive   plane.** 

Dr  Sachar  declined  to  answer 
quolions  about  the  percentage  of 
ijcholarship  tun(ij>  j^oio'i;  to  .>tudent> 
who  are  on  varsity  teams,  explaining 
that  the  percentage  £»oini»  to  any 
group  among  the  student  hiKly  was 
one  for  administrative  decision  and 
not  the  concern  of  the  student  body. 
All  funds  given  to  athletes  as  such, 
he  said,  are  "earmarked  funds." 
while  any  additional  sum^  awarded 
to    athletes    from    the    general    schol- 


arship    fund^     ^o     t'»     them     onlv     a.s 
•'needy    students  " 

Various    po.nt^    illiist rating    thv    in 
dependeiu  r   of  actKin   of   the   Univer- 
sity    weK»     mentioned     bv     President 
Sachar    during    his    ('i>nv.)c  ition    dis 
cussion       Whde  empha-izini;  that    (he 
school    was    ••l)eholden    to    many"    do 
nois    who    hjvf     vmII«»    of    their    ovmi 
as   to   how    then    contributions  are   to 
be  Used,  he  pointed  out   tha»   il  is     be 
holden  to  no  one*'  donor  who  is  pow 
erful  enough   to  force  the   l^niversity 
to    take    action     m    exception     to    itN 
*put>lic    policy.** 

The  University  has  refused  funds 
offered  on  tlie  condition  that  thev 
establish  scholarships  restricted  to 
students  of  one  faith  or  that  they 
allow  donors  to  influence  faculty  ap- 
pointments. {>r.  Sachar  also  pointed 
out  that  while  we  must  rely  on  priv 
ate  philanthropy,  in  90"  of  the  cases 
the  Ifniversitv  can  have  the  funi'is 
iven    for   what   purpose   it    wishes. 


u 


ouo . .  . 


American  Contemporary 
Music 

Pri'sented   !>>    Hit? 

M.I.T.  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

Works    by    C  opiand     lv<?>.    H  »vh.«ne->s 

Satuidav      April    26     S   «0    P  M 

KresKc    .Auditorium.    vi.    {    T. 

Tickets   $1  riO  (lme.*o<  ved»   t|om 

Kooiii    U  .N2;i6,    M.    1     T. 


Cotttniuerl    froff,     Page    Thre^ 
brotherhood     o<     dissei>lers     but     an 
authoritarian   a.ssociation. 

Howe  said  that  he  anticipatx'd  the 
ri.se  of  Communism  in  America 
again,  but  under  difteient  miise  He 
believes  tiiat  the  mtellectiial  com 
mur\i4y  will  nol  Ih»  .susceptible  to 
the  Commumsi  attraction  a.s  il  was 
tw(»  decades  ago. 

Sincere  and  hoiu-Nt  .social  i<iealism 
had  been  betrayed  b>  I'^HA.  Alter 
hearing  .Mr.  Howe's  talk  the  question 
that  we  must  a-k  ourselvevs  us  Wa> 
IWithold  Brecht  writing  accurate 
commentary  on  all  revv>lut(on  when 
he  sadiv  revealed  'Alas,  we  who 
sought  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
kindnoss  ctKild  n<vt  ourselves  t>e 
kind/*  l-el  Us  hope  it  is  not  the 
case.  M.  P. 


for  ROYS  &  aiRI  S.MKS  &    WOU/.V  u/VA    ACS  hit 


YOU  HAVE 
"PROBLEM"  SKIN? 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  A  SMOOTHER,  CLEARER, 
HEALTHIER,  BLEMISH-FREE  COMPLEXION? 


C.\MPUS*      Kit      con*jist>     of 
6      difterent       KKKIX'TIX  Kl.V 
M  KOIC  ATKD        c  o  m  p  o  n  e  n  t 
parts:      Face     Soap.     Blemish 
Cream.    F.cial    Pack.    -Cover 
air'Blen  -h    Stick.*  Face     Lo 
tion    au  I    \ 'famin    A  —  2"» .()<)<» 
ISl*     l.nl>       the     most     (H>m 
pl'ti.       and       THOROICHLY 
KFFKC  '*I\'I*     complexion  «aiv 
KVEU    credited! 


The  all  XKW.  amazing  -CAMPUS- 
Facial  TreulmeiU     Kit     otlers     IM 
MEni.MT  relief  from  the  discom 
fort     and     emt»arrassment     of    un- 
.^ightly    acne,    pimples,    blemishes. 
discoloratit>n.s   and   other  .skm   dis 
orders!     What's  more,  well  PRO\  F 
that     CAMPUS"  will  help  clear  up 
that     •PROnUEM"   skm  —  or   shmv 
DFFIMTF     IMrR()\  KMKNT    with 
in    30    days  — or    Y(H  B     MONFV 
BACK'    Fair  enou'.ih'^ 


Simple  to  u.se  -  just  3  few  minutes  a  day  - 
will  gi\e  you  amaziog  results  you  probably 
thought  impossible!  A  clearer,  cleaner,  health- 
ier, snv>other  glvjwim:  c»)mple\n»Ti 
and  with  such  a  wondei  tut  new  liH'lint:  ol 
perfect   gii>oming! 

Over    ck    month's    sup'pix .   |H>Ntage    paid,  duecl- 
to  you    tor   only    


NO 

FED.   TAX 


I^AMPUC 

^^      GROOM. AIDS      ^i^ 


HLL  OUT  ORDER  FORM  BELOW  &  MAIL  TODAY 
INTERNATIONAL   STANDARD   LABORATORIES.   INC. 

700    PRUDENTIAL    BLDG.  HOUSTON    25,   TEXAS 

ENCLOSED    IS    $4  95    (Check,    cash,    money-order)    For    CAMPUS    Kit 


Name  (Print) 

Address    

City         


Zone 


State 


Letters  to  tlie  Editor 


Cofitntued    frit*n    Puge    Tn-'t 

averaiie  cost  of  tuition  and  boaid 
per  .student.  If  a  policy  of  limiting 
cars  and  parkins^  prevailed  it  could 
pay  for  a  threat  deal  of  improved 
university  facilities  and  faculty  .sal- 
aries. Many  universities  are  con- 
cerned about  this  situation  and  have 
made  plans  to  curtail  the  use  of 
cars,  for  perimeter  pai  kini;  Some 
universities  have  located  their  park 
in£»  areas  off  campus  for  students, 
commuters  and  faculty  and  admin 
ist  rations.  theret)y  eliminatini;  all 
cars  fi(»m  the  campus  except  for 
service  needs  and  for  the  few  infirm. 
As  you  know,  we  have  a  plan 
which    we    have    reviewed    often    and 


are  slowly  implementing  —  budget 
permitting  —  to  have  a  main  loop 
within  the  campus  and  an  outer 
loop  which  will  have  parking  areas 
on  its  perimeter  partially  landscaped 
from  view,  with  which  I  would  hope 
the  University  could  develop  a  dis 
cipline  where  cars  would  remain 
therein  during  the  day  and  only  be 
used  as  a  means  of  getting  to  and 
fiom  the  campus  to  the  towns  near- 
by. It  envisages  normal  parking  in 
specific  areas  for  visitors.  H  will 
impose  discipline  on  faculty,  admin- 
istrator, and  student,  and  necessarily 

so.   in   my  estimation. 

Brandeis     will     eventually,     with     a 

proper    landscape    plan,    develop    an 


COUNSELORS 

FINi:,  WELL  KiIOWN,  lEV/lSH  CAMP,  OVER  30  YEARS 
OLD.  LOCATED  HALFWAY  BETWEEN  BOSTON  AND 
TANGLEWOOD  rjEEDS  MALES  AND  FEMALES,  SOME 
SPECLALTIES,  AS  V/ELI  AS  A  FEW  GENERAL  COUN 
SELORS.  IF  INTERESTED,  V/RFFE  GIVING  DETAILS.  TO 
FRANK  SALZ.  2508  AVENUE  I    BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


(iltiniurize   your   date  ! 

ORCHID  CORSAGES 


Cf'ardeiiit^s,    Roses   and    Caniillias 

AT  BIG  SAVINGS!  From  98c  up 

Memorial  Drive.  Cambridge 

Near  B    V    Bridge 

Route  9    Newton 

at  Hammoyid  Pond  Pkwy. 


Stop  Shop 

SUPER   MARKETS 


SALDI'S 

139  FELTON  STREET 
WALTHAM 

H'heri'   lirtindi'is  Sttulrnts   Meet   for  Pizza 

Phone  for  Pizza  Delivery 

TW  3-9643 


»> 


erticient  traflic  pattern  and  its  huild 
j!i:i>  will  iVo  grouped  in  a  pleasa»vt 
order,  not  necessarily  disciplined 
!)Ui  in  a  !*ensible  and  satisfactory 
manner  adjustod  to  the  interest in^ 
peculiarities  of  the  leirain.  But.  the 
University  i>  >till  in  il>  financial  in 
fancy,  and  this  will  take  time,  and 
students  mu>t  exercise  patience  and 
understandinij. 

I    welcomed    \\u^    fine    letter    sinc<* 
it  offered  the  opportunity  to  express 
my    hopes    on    the    campu*    develop 
menl. 

Max   Abramovitr,  Architect 


•.•.vJS;.  ^:.:->-;'>f:J>V>v-'»v-*  ':'?t^^%- 


Vv^>v:n3jv^»>  :^- 


-^^r;-:^?-?:^ 
::-''^ 


NEW  MASTER  PLAN:  A— Cr-ative  Arts  Area;  B— Science  Area;  | 
C — Humanities  Area. 


RENT  A  LATE  MODEL 
TYPEWRITER 

FREE  DELIVERY  and  PICK  UP 

PETER  PAUL 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Established  1932 

11   Pine  St.,  Waltham 
REPAIRS  -  SALES 


^<i 


-  TW   3-8920 
RENTALS 


FRENrS   ESSO   STATION 

570    South    St.  TW    3  »32« 

We  extend  a  personal  welcome 
to  Brandeis  students  to  tl^e  closest 
and  finest  service  station   in   town. 

REPAIRS       CAR    WASH 
ROAO    SERVICE        ACCESSORIES 

TIRES    -    BATTERIES 
Mass.  Official   Inspection  Station 


John    eyre    presents 

Harold  Scott 

in 

KING  LEAR 

April    17  27 

Pea  body    Playhouse 

357    Charles    Street.    Boston 

Tickets:    S3. 60.    2  40,    1  80.    1  2« 

at    Mandrake    Book   Store   and    H»ryfmr^ 

Coop    in    Cambridge.    Mail    orders: 

John   Eyre   Presents* 

102    Mount    Auburn    Street 

Cambridge  38.  Massachusetts 

Ptione    reservations;    UNiversity   4-$7T9. 
between   2   and    S   p.m. 


YOU 
an  Learn 


sitnpHfied 


SHORTHAND 

(typing  Optional) 

IN    6    WEEKS 

S^nd  for  Symmer 

Session  Catotog 

BURDETT  COLLEGE 

W^  160  Beacon  St.  Boston  CO  7-7435 


Special 

STUDENT 


Single  with  running  water $  3.30 

Single  with  bath  ...  .  .ua*-^....$  5.W 

Double-bedded  rooms $  7.00 

Twin-bcdded  rooms  ... ^ $  8.80 

Triple     .^. ...   .  $11  50 

AIM  rati  I  far  4  #r  Marala  taita 

>--^  HOTEL 

400  Commonwealth  Avenue 
'  BostoA  15,  Mm.  COpley  7-9000 
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Judges  Nine  Opens  Season;  \ 
Road  Trip  Marred  By  Rain 

With  the  college  baseball  season  almost  two  weeks  old.  the  Brandeis  nine  have  found  it 
hard  lo  get  started.  Out  ol  nine  scheduled  games,  the  Judges  have  won  one,  lost  three,  and  tied 
i*ne.     Four  went  by  the  boards  thanks  to  Jupiter  Pluvius. 

Over  the  Easter  vacation.  Brandeis  made  the  first  southern  trip  in  its  history.  Beginning 
•  .n  Monday,  April  7th.  the  Judges  were  rained  out  at  Ebbels  Field  (vs.  L.l.U  ).  lost  to  Rider  Col- 
lige  of  Trenton.  8-2.  beat  Georgetown  University  of  Washington,  D.  C...  2-1,  a ndjAere  rained  ou^ 
acainst    Camp   l.et^   (Va.).   Dela-  '     ""  '~ 


on 


fhe  judges  bench 

REPORT 


waie  State,  and  the  University 
i.\  Delaware. 

hi    \hv    iiiiine    ii^'iiinst    RkUt.    Biiin 
ill  »v  wi«v  (Ifft'iilt'd  hy  m;»vt«  itui  pitch 
m^    Mi.iiv    mij.ior  leii;:ut'  scouts  turiu'd 
4*iit    \o    sic    Piiii!    Miulden,    tht-    Hulcr 
liinUi      vti  ikt'    out     nineteen    Judges 
;,iHi   >  irid    hut    two    runs.    Leading:    by 
:m     »n    the    eighth    inning:.    Hider    ex- 
^.loded    lor    Hve    runs    and    rolled    lo 
.41,    Ji  2    viitory.    Despite    their    losing 
♦-ttort.  Briindeis  pitchers  Morry  Stem 
«nd    K;nle    Dennis    did    a    creditable 
li.|)     rhe    Brandeis   attack    was    paced 
by     Mike     Baldovski.    who     socked     a 
rHf.2  toot    triple    in    the    ntiiddle    of    a 
fi'tii  hit     nntth    inning. 


On  Fridciv  the  l«th.  the  .Judges 
were  defeated  by  Boston  I'niversity. 
117.  B.l^  scored  two  runs  in  the 
top  of  the  first  innmj.',  but  Bran 
dels  rallied  with  two  in  the  bottom 
4)1  the  third  and  one  in  the  filth 
to  go  into  a  3  2  lead.  B  T.  came  bijck 
with  one  in  the  top  of  the  sixth 
and  (tqht  in  the  top  of  the  eighth 
to  lead  by  113  Brandeis  came  back 
with  two  in  the  eiiihth  and  two  in 
the     ninth     but     fell    short. 

In  the  third.  Le Blanc  struck  out. 
Walker  lined  a  single  to  center. 
Bouchard  got  on  on  an  error  by  the 
second  and  third  bases.  Baldovski 
then  grounded  out  to  short.  Walker 
jinoring    with    a    beautiful    fadeaway 


Coach  -Foxv"  Flumere  called  the  slide  Taub  got  on  on  an  error  throw 
.m  against  (;eor^etown  "the  best  by  the  shortstop.  Bouchard  scoring 
game 


i»ny  Brandeis  team  has  ever 
played"  Stein  '6  innings'  and  Jack 
Kirbv  'three  innings)  combined  to 
hold  the  Hoyas  to  a  lone  hit.  and  the 
intield  combination  of  Walker  I-e 
Hlanc  (liiolamo  sparked  the  error- 
less attack.  Brandeis  scored  early 
r.gain  and  then  again  in  the  top 
4»f  the  seventh,  to  lead  2  0.  -Dabh" 
l^augherty  walked,  stole  second,  was 
•4<cr»ficed  to  third  by  Dave  Bouchard. 
k.nd  came  home  on  a  long  fly  by 
r.irolamo  early  in  the  game  In  the 
Mventh.  LeBlanc  walked,  stole  sec 
«*nd.  and  scored  on  a  line  drive  sin 
gle    to 

WtVom  of  the  seventh.  In  the  fourth  on    to    bomb    the    Blues.    Pacing    the 

inning       Brandeis     executed     a     play  Judges  was  catcher  Arnie    I'aub  with 

4.1    maior    league    caliber     With    men  a    single,   a   double,   and   a    triple.    Le- 

4.n    hist    and    third,    a    cutoff    double  Blanc  slammed   two  triples  and  Mike 

i.hix    from  Stein  to  KcHlance  lo  Taub.  BaUh»vski   had  a  single  and  a  double. 

lagged    the    man    at    second    and    the  On    the    15th    Brandeis    tied    Lowell 

„»an    coming    home                               ^  Textile      Institute     3-3.      Leading     31 


to  make  it  a  22  game,  and  then 
ended  the  inning  by  attempting  to 
steal    second    base. 

In  the  Hfth.  Kirby  struck  out  and 
U»  Blanc  walked.  Walker  lined  an- 
other single  to  center  putting  men 
on  first  and  second  Bouchard  then 
doubled  to  center,  scoring  l^Blanc 
Baldovski  was  out.  pitcher  to  first. 
.ini\  Taub  looked  at  three  strikes. 
After    the    fifth,    it    was    no    contest. 

On     April     16th.     Brandeis    lost     to 
Harvard    by    the   score   of    20  8.   Pitch 
ers    Stein.    Kirby.    Cronin.    and    Shus 
ler    tried    unsuccessfully    to    halt    the 


with    ont     oui    in    the    ninth    inning, 
Brandeis    pitcher    Barry    Agianat    hit 
the     Lowell      hurler.     awarding     him 
first    ba.se     Alter   a    strike   out.   Agra- 
not     yielded     a     double.     The     batter 
>cored    from   second   on  a   relay  over- 
iluow    and   the  snu e   was  titd.   Kirby 
pitched     the     tenth     inning     but     the 
L'ame    was    halted    after    that    frame. 
Brandeis     runs    were   scored    by    Bou- 
chard.   Bald«)\ski.  and    Daugherty    on 
KB  Is    by    Bouchard    and    Girolamo. 
Baldovski    continued    to    hit    the    ball 
hard    but    right    at    the    fielders.    One 
of     his     shots     dropped     in     for     two 

bases. 

Nell    Abclson 


Tennis  Team  Beats 
Clark  U.  In  Opener 


center    bv    Daw    Walker.    The    Crimson,   who   easily   overcame   a   2-1 
scored    their    lone    run    in    the     third  innmg    Brandeis    lead   and    went 


The  Brandeis  tennis  team,  playing 
at  Clark  l-niversit.\  on  Wednesday. 
April  16.  won  its  opening  match  of 
the  season  by  a  one  sided  score  of 
8  1  rhe  Clark  team  had  been  rated 
the  top  team  m  .New  Kn gland  last 
year,  and  opened  its  season  with  the 
same   top   three    players. 

In  the  singles  competition.  Bran- 
deis captain  Jerry  turner  beat  Neil 
Walsh  4  6.  6^1.  6-2  Promising  fresh- 
man Bernie  Ploscowe  beat  Tony 
Aaionson  3  6.  6  2.  60.  atter  a  slow 
start  Clark's  only  victory  came  when 
Ricky  Aronson  beat  Marty  Zelnick 
7.5.  63  The  t»ther  singles  victories 
came  when  ICK^^als  .^bbey  Hoffman. 
Mart.N  Fiala  and  Bob  Ross  won  t^ieir 
events. 

In    the   doubles   events.   Larner  and 
Zelnick     beat     Walsh     and     Aaionson 


__«__^ ^by  David  Matz 

Thiv  corner  has  on  occasion  been  requested  to  defend  the  per- 
secuted scolarship  athlete  and  to  attack  the  mischievous  administration. 
Courageouslv  we  shall  «k)  neither.  We  shall.  inMead.  try  to  condense 
the  opinions,  pro.  con.  and  neither,  on  the  topic  and  piesent  them  as 
accurately   as  possible. 

The  program's  assailants,  a  vocal  crew  to  say  the  least,  load  their 
guns  xMth  four  shells.  First,  the  money  spent  on  athletics  is  way  out 
c^l  proportion  to  that  spent  on  academic  matters.  The  innermost  parts 
of  truth  are  not  found  on  the  football  field  The  follow-up  shot  consists 
of  the  fact  that  applicants  with  athletic  ability  have  priority  in  general 
scholarship  money  over  those  with  higher  scholastic  standing.  1  he 
resultant  shrapnel  of  this  explosive  charge  is  that  athletes  gel  a  paddi  d 
road   m   college  with   such   services  as  tutors,  expenses,  and   -gut      courses. 

The  third  blast  pertains  to  the  administrations  preoccupation  with 
publicitv  and  public  relations  as  a  means  of  forwarding  tiie  school.  The 
,nterc«diegiate  athletic  program  has  been  used  as  a  tool  for  this  pin  poso. 
Prostitution  of  catalogue  ideals  in  the  market  place  and  kindred  luxuries 
have    led    the    school    to    turn    football    into    a    business    proposition. 

The  administration's  view  about  this  whole  business  is  based  mainly 
on  the  theme  that  money  is  not  distributed  at  all  to  athletes,  per  se.  but 
rather  to  applicants  whose  academic  and  character  requirements  meet 
the  entrance  standards,  whose  financial  status  is  such  that  it  requires 
assistance,    and    secondarily    who    have    also    a    particular    athletic    skill. 

The  administration's  basic  stand  then  comes  forth  Inter  colle-iaie 
athletics  are  an  integral  part  of  university  life:  that  kept  in  their  proper 
perspective,  athletics  provide  valuable  experience  tor  both  players  an<l 
spectators  The  theorv  is  that  students  with  spenal  skills  <art.  music, 
sports^  should  be  given  the  chance  to  develop  them  here  tor  their 
own  and   for  the  student    body's  benefit. 

Putting  itself  on  the  defensive,  the  administration  tells  us  that  too 
much  monev  is  not  being  spent  on  athletics  in  prop<ution  to  that  spent 
on  the  rest' of  the  collegiate  activities  What  is  tm.  much^  is  obviousiv 
the  question  m  point,  and  neither  side  has  defined  that  as  yet.  -The 
administration,  by  the  way.  is  not  the  only  one  takmg  a  p<^s.tive  stand 
to   hack   the   program,   it    just    seems   that    way.i 

Still  defending  the  policy,  ft  i^  claimed  that  athletes  do  not  <iei 
an  easy  path  through  school.  There  are  no  *  guC  courses  tor  them  to 
major   m    simplv    because   there   are   no   "gut  "  majcus 

The  final  parrv  deals  with  the  public  relation^  accusation  and  says 
simply    that    publicity    and    public    relations   are    not    an    aim    of    the    athletic 

program    at    Brandeis. 

These  and  a  host  of  other  administration  claims  are  presented  of 
necessity  without  -proof."  but  with  the  desire  that  they  be  accepted  with 
•faith"  in  the  administration. 

So  there  are  assailants  of  the  protiiam  and  defenders.  But  there  is 
also  another  group  There  are  those  who  like  football,  baseball,  basket- 
hall  etc  iust  because  it's  fun  to  watch,  and  iust  because  they  get  a 
kick    out    of    rooting    for   Finderson.    .Napoli.   et    al     To    interject    a    personal 


note,    were 


rather  glad  thai  this  last  group  is  present.  They  keep  this 
subsidi/atii.n  situatum  from  becoming  more  important  than  it  really  is. 
There  are  m(»re  vital  things  to  get  w<»rked  up  about  and  this  rah  rah 
oroup  seems  to  us.  after  all  the  talk  has  died  down,  lo  get  a  \o\  more 
out  of  certain  aspect.s  ol   this  school   than   might   generally    l>e   recognized. 


your 

personality  power 


/Taboo  or  not  taboo  -  \ 
\  that  IS  the  question  / 


1.  Do  you  feel  unqualified  to  iudge  a  campus  beauty  contest? 
(For    men   only!)  ...^ ..-. - - 

2.  Do  you  think  going  to  a  big  party  the  night  before  is  the 
best  way  to  overcome  pre  exam  jitters? .- 

3.  Do  you  find  the  company  of  the  opposite  sex  annoying? 

4.  Do  you  think  fads  and  fancy  stuff  can  give  you  the  full 
tobacco  flavor  of  a  r^eal  cigarette? - 

5.  Whenever  one  of  your  professors  makes  a  gratnmatical 
error,  do  you  call  it  to  his  dttention?-..> 

6.  Do  you  and  your  date  sit  in  the  back  row  of  the  balcony 
only  because  you  re  both  farsiglited? - 

7.  Do  you  think  cowboy  shows  will  ever  be  banned  from 
television? — - — - 


YES         NO 


I 


I 

rzi 


8.  Do  you  consider  Ibid,  the  most  quoted  Latrn  author? _ ^ 


^'    ^ 


H    J.  fl»r,tf,lrt»  Trl>»r«r  Ct'ii'p!«»'>. 
f^iu»lou-SsleB.  N.  C 


'^Ci^>y-«-.'i-:y--  ■■■■ 


■«'>:'<<->'.-y.< 


If  you  answered  "No''  to  all  questions,  you  obvi- 
ously smoke  Camels  -  a  reaJ  cigarette.  Only  6  or 
7  **No"  answers  mean  you  better  get  on  to  Camels 
fast.  Fewer  than  6  **NoV'  and  it  really  doesn't 
matter  what  you  smoke.  Anything's  good  enough! 


But  if  you  want  to  enjoy  smoking  as  never  before, 
switch  to  Camels.  Nothing  else  tastes  so  rich, 
smokes  so  mild.  Today  more  people  smoke  Camels 
than  any  other  cigarette.  The  best  tobacco  gives 
you  the  best  smoke.  Try  Camels  and  you1l  agree! 


Have  a  real  cigarette  -  have  a 


Camel 


\    \ 


*  • 


V       ••        '        •      • 


V«9«  Tw*It* 


THE  JUSTICE 


April  IL  1958 


What  does  this  fruit  have  to  do  with  this  cigarette  filter? 


THE  VICEROY  FILTER 


MADE 


FROM  A  PURE,  NATURAL 
MATERIAL  FOUND  IN  ALL  FRUIT 


nd  it  gives  you  Maximum  Fi 
for  tlie  Smootliest  Smolce 


•  From  tlie  same  soft,  pure  material  found  in  the  rich  pulp  of 
nature's  healthful  fruits,  modern  filter  scientists  have  created  the 
greatest  cigarette  filter  ever  designed  . . .  the  Viceroy  filter.  For  the 
Viceroy  filter  gives  you  the  inaxhniim  fihrailon  for  the  smoothest 
smoke  of  any  cigarette.  More  taste,  too  . . .  the  pure,  natural  taste 
of  rich,  mellow  tobaccos.  Yes,  Viceroy  gives  you  more  of  what  you 
change  to  a  filter  for! 


ViCEROr 


* 


New  crush -proof 

flip-open  box  or 

famous  familiar  pack. 


PURE,  NATURAL  FILTER 


PURE,  NATURAL  TASTE 


•lost. 


,  4  WUllMBMA  TolMkCCO  Coffp. 


^    * 


Friedman  Elected  President; 
Saft,  Weinstein,  Wechsler  Win 

Ed  Friedman,  Myra  Saft,  Laurel  Weinstein.  and  Andy 
Wechsler  were  elected  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer  (respectively)  of  the  Student  Union,  on  Tuesday,  April 

21. 

Final  election  tabulations  were  as  follows:   Friedman— 262 

votes.  Cohen— 254,  Zabin— 211:  in  the  race  for  vice-president, 
Saft— 290,  Segal— 261.  Levine  voting;  the  Sophomores.  76';;  the 
— 171:  for  secretary,  Weinstem  junjors.  73* <:  and  the  Seniors.  43%. 
390,  Bograd— 302:  and  for  treas- 
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urer,  Wechsler— 354.  Haurwitz— 314. 
Almost  70  ;  of  the  student  ])ody 
voted.  A  breakdown  by  classes 
reveals  that  the  Freshmen  had  75% 


Save  a  Life' Fund  28  New  Faculty  Appointed, 

Johnson,  Bosquet  to  Teach 


fur  the  Student  Jewish  Appeal  The 
indoptMidenl  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sanford  Kreedman 
and  M.tury  Stein,  is  attempting  t<» 
collect  *$l(M)0  to  save  a  life"  of  a 
persecuted  Jew  of  North  Africa  or 
Eastern    Kurnpe. 

For    the     rest     of     this     week,    the 
commiitee    will    continue    the    discus 
sion  of  the  \\Qi.d  for  this  drive  on  1k'- 


The  amendments  to  the  Student 
Board  of  Review  Constitution  which 
allows  students  in  either  the  fresh- 
man, sophomore  or  junior  class  to 
run  for  recording  and  executive 
secretaries,  was  approved  by  the 
student  body.  The  amendment  to  the 
Student  Union  Constitution,  which 
provides  for  a  levamping  ot  tlie 
Council  committee  system,  was  de- 
feated. 

On  Thursday.  May  I  further  elec- 
tions will  be  held,  this  time  to  select 


the  Officers  of  the  Student  Board  of 
Review.  David  M.  Cohen  '59  and  Al- 
JK'rt  Zabin  '59  are  running:  for  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  while  Ellen  Cohen 
'60.  Toby  Ellen  C.oldbert*  '59.  Susan 
Nemser    '61,    Lee    Pearl  man    '60.    and 


the  I  niled  Jewish  Appeal.    They  will 

cite   fads  on    I  he   condition   of  7().(HX) 

Jews     behind     the     Iron     Curtain     in  \\^\^     Johnson's     l>ooks     An     Introduc- 

Eastern    Europe.   270,000  Jews   in   the  ^^^^    to    Hie    History    of   the   Western 

North    Atrican    Arab    countries,    and  Tradition,    and    Readings   in    the    His- 

of    the    25.(M)0    Jews    left    in    E^ypt.  ^^^y  ^f  the  Western  Tradition.   Kich 


An  additional  sixteen  faculty  appointments  for  the   1958-59  academic  year  have  been  an- 
noiinced  bv  the  University.  Amon^  these  are  two  full  professors.  .,    ,      .  ,    ^^ ,  y  i 

The*  two  new  faculty  for  the  School  of  Social    Science   are   Dr.    Nathaniel    Edgar   Johnson 
and    Dr    Marcel   Kichter.   John.son.  a   major  medievalist    will    bi^    Professor    of    History.    He    has 

stndiod'at    the    University    of    Chicago    and    has  had   teaching  positions  at   Chicago,  the   Lniver-    .,..,... ... 

sitie      of    N^^^^^^  at    New     York     University.     During     World     War     H    Charles  Wood  ^6i  hav.  i>een;e^^ 

stilts    ui     i>icuiar.rw«     « ^ __ .    j^  todav  s  pnmarv   wliioh   will  deier- 

Johnson     was     in     government 

service  and   in    1945   was  Politi-    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  f^^e  books  include  Ezra    J.  Sijmmers  as  an  Instructor  in   i  nea-    secretary.     Lance     Beizer    and     ('.ail 

I    Pound     par     lui-meme     and    An    An-tre    Arts.    Prior    to    his    appointmeiil 
Uent-ral    of    the    Berlin    District.    Thi> 
year    (Jinn    and    Company    will    pub 


published  e.xtensively   in   Italian  jour-    augmented   by    the   selection   of  John  ^^-^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^ee  finalists  for  Recording 

nals  and  his  five  books  include  Ezra    J.  Sijmmers  as  an  Instructor  in  Thea-  secretary.     Lance     Beizer    and     C.ail 

helf  of  the  Kmerency  Rescue  Fund  of    ^.3]   Adviser  to  the  commanding    Pound     par     lui-meme     and    An    An-tre    Arts.    Prior    to    his    appointment  Q^^^ne    l>oth    of    the    class    of    1960 

'^  '"'^   * ^      ♦••---  -"'«   rk.  ^^^  vying  for  the  third  of  the  Ik>ard'i 


Student>  will  lx»  asked  to  leave  their 
contributions  with  the  Appeal  repre- 
sentative> — ini  ludirm  Les  VVeiman 
an<l  Marty  Aranow  in  Castle  area; 
Va\  llamada.  Shelly  drey,  and  Lance 
r.ri/er  in   Kid^ewood;  Selma  Schapiro    |^^.,^ 


ter.   who   is   at    present    an   Instructor 
in     Economic    at     M.I.T.,    will     serve 

as    a    lecturer    in    that    fit'ld 

In   the  School   of  Humanities  three 

new        faculty       appointments       have 

made.     Visit  in  j^     Professor     of 


offices,   that    of   K.\ecutive   Secretary. 

When  asked  what  their  hopes 
were  for  next  year's  Council,  the 
new  othcers  made  the  following 
.statements:    President,   Ed   Friedman: 


in  Hiiinilton:  and  Joi'  Spiro  aiui  Stan    trench    and    Comparative    Literaturt 


Click  man 


arnoni; 


the   commuters. 


Joseph  Murphy ., 

Mr  Josrpli  Murphy.  KraduaU- 
studciu  in  thi'  History  of  Ideas. 
will  ivad  a  papi'r  on  "Contempor 
ary  Theories  ol  Si-nsc  Data" 
t«»niL;lil  al  «:00  pin  in  the  Club 
Lounge  ot  the  Sludenl  I  iiion.  Tlu' 
meeiiUL;  i>  sponsored  by  the  Phil 
oso|>hy    Club. 


Alain     Bosquet,     considered     an     im- 
portant   French    authority    on    Ameri 
can     Literature,    conducts    a    regular 
literar>    column    in    the    Paris    news- 
paptr  Combat  as  well  as  colunms  in 
leadinu     Fienc.i     literary     mauazmes. 
The    translator    of    many     significant 
American     works    into    French.     Bos- 
quet    last     year     was     awarded     the 
Prix  Saint.'  Beauve,  the  major  French 
award     in     criticism.     Two     year     ap- 
pointment  as  a   lecturer  in   Romance 
Lanuuauo    has    been    made    to    Pi^ro 
Sanavio.  now   at  Harvard  on  a  Rocke 
feller  Foundation  Fellowship.  He  has 


Co)(t'itiuv(l   0)1    PiiQc    Four 


5C  Meefi 


Contittncii  ou  I\i(je  Two 


Hears 


Aiinoiiiice  Reorganization 

Of   History   Dejnvrtnient    ^— -r,-;;n.^.rr.s?r.r: 

New  requirements  for  Historv  coneentrators.  and  a  merger    for  both  th,-  CB.S  and  the  MGM  Re- 

with  th.>  American  Historv  Department  are  the  major  program    cordiny  Orchestras. 

with  the  American   ni:>iui^   xjk.^  rw»nartment       The   Theatre    Arts   area   has   been 

chan-es  which  have  recentlv  been  announced  by  the  Department 
of  Urstorv.  Beginning  next  year,  students  majoring  m  History 
will  be  required  to  take  one  course  in  each  of  four  areas: 

By  6&S  Society 

On    Friday    and    Saturday    of    this 


par     lui-meme     and    An    An-tre    Arts.    Prior    to    his    appointment    Greene    l>oth    of    the    class    of 

thology     of     the     Spanish     Petes     in    Sommers  had  been  Lecturer  and  Di- 

Exile.     Newly     selcK^ted     Lecturer     in    rector    of    Dramatic    Productions    at 

Kuropean    Lan^ua^es   and   Literature,    McGill   Univesity.  In   1955   he  studied 

llenri   Joseph    Marie  Thomas   is   now    Greek  and   Elizabethan  Theatres  and 

an    instructor    at    the    Institut    Fran-    dramatic  literature  at  the  I'niversity 

cais     de     Royaune     University;     pre-    of   Bristol    while   a    holder   of   a    Ful- 

vious  to  his  present  position  he  was    bright    Scholarship.    Brandeis    gradu- 

en^a^ed    in    lesearch   at    the   Bristish    ate  student   Martin  Boykan  has  been     'I   Relieve   that   everyone  -no  matter 

Mu.eum      London.     His     books     com-    chosen    to    remain    at    the    University     w^ich    candidate    he    supported  -ha. 

prehend   four  volumes  of  potery  and    in     the     capacity     of     Instructor     in    the  s^mie  goal  m  mmdUe  all   want 

LaCibile,  which   won  the  Prix  Sainte-    Music.  to  do  whatever  w.  can  to  make   tin. 

Bt  uve    1956. 
The  new   faculty  for  the  Sehool  of 

Creative    Arts    are    four    in    number. 
Alain     De    Leiris.    nominated     to    be 
Visitinu    Assistant    Professor   of    Fine 
Arts,    has    been    foi     the    past    three 
years   Assistant    Professor  and   Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Kim*  Arts. 
I  niversity     of     the     South.     He     has 
studied    in    France   and   Italy   on   Har- 
vard  Fellowships  and  is  awaiting  the 
publication    of   his    Study   of   teh    Re- 
ligious    Paintings    and     Drawings    of 
Edouard  Manet.  Robert    Lincoln   KolV 
has     received     a     two  year     appoint- 
ment   as    Visiting    Lecturer   in    Music 
and    Director   of    Performinj^    Activi 
ties.     Between     1946    and     1957    KofT 
serwd   on   the  chamber  music   facul- 
ties of  the  .lulliard  School,  the  Berk 
shire    Music    Festival,   and    thf   Aspen 
Music  Festival.   He  has  been  a  mem- 


Committee  Reports 

Al  its  meeting  of  Sunday.  April  20.  Student  Council  consid- 
ered Yearbook  subscriptions,  workshop  reports,  on  Orientation 
Week  Program,  and  the  Tuition  Committee  report. 

Council  appropriated  funds  so  that  each  student  will  receive 
a  Yearbook  provided  he  signs  up  for  one  in  advance. 

It  acceppted  Joel  Spiros  workshop  report  which  favored  con- 
tinuation of  informal  seminars 


in  the  future.  The  of!lcial  work- 
shops w^ere  discontinued. 

$7(K)  was  voted  to  the  Philosophy 
Club  to  co-sponsor,  with  the  Univer- 
sity, a  lecture  series  on  John  Dewey 
on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of 
his    birth    the    Committee    report   as 


the    voter    casts    his    ballot    for   only 
one  candidate  per  office. 

A  motion  to  express  disapproval 
of  the  senior  inembers  of  Council, 
with  the  exception  of  Sanford  Freed- 
man.  for  their  poor  attendance,  was 
referred  to  the  secretary  until  the 
next    meeting,    as    it    was    felt    that 


1)  Ancient   History 

2  1  The  Middle  Ages  and  Early 

Modern  Period 
3»  Modern    History 
A)  American    History 

Poetry  Reading  By 
Macleish,  Rexroth 

Two    noted    poets,    Archibald    Mac 


The  student  may  select  the  rest 
of  his  courses  in  any  one  peri3d. 
**The  purpose  of  the  revision/'  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Nahum  N.  Glatzer, 
Professor  of  Jewish  History  and  cur- 
rent   chairman    of    the    department, 

a 


^          ._         ^  ,       .  three  members  should   have  the  op- 

final  disbands  tlie  Comm.ttoe  at  least  ^^^.,^,  j^  ^^^^^^  themselves.  The 

(or  the   remainder  of  this  Council  s  ^^^^^^^^^^^  record  for  the  last  four- 

^^^^*  teen   meetings   was   read   as  follows: 

David  Cohen.  '58,  presented  the  as  sa^f^rd   Freedman,   no    absences   or 

(X^HtixA         ^^^     unapproved     plans     for    Spring  lameness:    David    Ball,   five    absences, 

UIICICU  Weekend.      As     the     program     ^^^^ 


now 
stands,  it  will  include  a  theatre  pro- 
duction, a  picnic,  and  a  formal  dance 
at  the  Statler  Hotel. 
The  Tuition   Committee  report  by 


two  lates;  Albert  Zabin,  two  absences, 
one  late:  Judy  Bograd,  one  absence, 
no  lates;  Joel  Spiro,  four  ab.sences, 
one  late;  Andy  Shapiro,  six  ab.sences, 
one  late;  Bernhard  Kempler,  four 
absences,    no    lates;    Jerry    Josephs, 


w'et»k,    the    Gilbert    and    Sullivan    So-  David    M.   Cohen    stated    that    the    fi-    — ^ ^    ,    ^     ^  —  ^._, 

"is    to    give    the*    student    a     broad    ciety   will   present  its   fourth  annual  pancial  polls  ordered  by  Council  had  five  absences,  one  late;  Martin  Peretz, 

porspcKtive     on     hi)*tory     before     he    production,  -lolanthe.*'   The  operetta  disappeared    from    the    Service    Bu-  one  absence,  no  lates;  David  Cohen, 

.       «'   .    -1:      ».            vvill  be  performed  in  the  auditorium  reau,  and  that  provisions  were  being  one  absence,  one  late;  Edward  Fried- 

Waltham    Junior    High  make  to  acquire  more.    Dean  Kauff-  man,    two   absences. 


in 


no  lates. 


The    libretto    of    the    work    deals  wiin    represeiiKiuve^    x.^*«    — x^cm^.i,    w.i^    «i^^^..^,r,    ,.v    i«v^a,    a.« 

.   .pHes   of   readings    bv   contem-  main    unaffected    by    these    changes;    mainly     with     competition     between  It    was    decided    that    the    President     Rosenberg,   two    absences,   one   late; 

!    JZi.      Now    a    professor    at  it    will    remain    under    the    direction    English  peers  and  flying  fairies.  The  vice-president,     and      president-elect    and  Robert  inedman,  four  absences, 

Ha7v''rd    h?ha:  ?n   th^  a  of    an    interdepartmental    committee,    British   Parlement.   as  is   the   custom  should  meet  to  discuss  the  reports.        ^ 

bwver  a  journalist  Assistant  Sec-  headed  by  Dr.  Max  U^rner,  Profes.sor  with  Gilbert,  is  sound  and  humor-  April  25  through  May  4  was  ap- 
cxtarv'of  State  and  a  poet.  In  1933,  of  American  Civilization.  Dr.  Abram  ously  satirized.  proved  for  the  Student  Jewish  Ap- 
he  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  L.  Sachar,  President  of  the  Univer-  j^e  cast  is  headed  by  Joel  Rutman  pear  drive.  Council  also  appointed 
poem  Conquistador.  He  is  the  author  sity,  and  Dr.  Edgar  Johnson  will  join  ^^  strephon,  Ann  Fi.shbein  as  Phyllis,  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  imer  of 
of  verse  plays  prose  works,  and  a  the  faculty  next  year,  and  Dr.  George  judv  Milan  as  the  Fairy  Queen,  Howie  censure  with  regard  to  the  ^niver- 
ballet  Union  Pacific.  He  will  speak  Fischex,  Assoc.  Professor  of  Histoo%  Schuman  as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  sity's  plan  to  hold  classes  on  the  sec- 
Wednesday  evening,  April  30,  at  8:15  and  Dr.  Donald  Bigelow.  Associate  j^jjan  Burwell  as  Earl  of  Mounttara-  ond  and  ninth  days  of  Succoth, 
-    Siefer    Hall.     Mr.    Philip    Driscoll  Professor   of   American    History    will     «„♦    « 


in 


American    History    will  ^.^^   Brenda  Alenick  as  lolanthe.  Jack        in  presenting  the  Orientation  week 

will  act  as  chairman.  be    on   leave    of   absence;    Dr.    David  farrar  as  Private  Willis,  with  Nancy    interim    Report,    Martin    Peretz    an- 

On  Friday  evening.  May  2.  at  8:15  Bcrkowitz,  Professor  of  History,  will  Bretman,     Carrie     Bitterbaum,     and    nounced  that  there  will  be  no  change 

in    Mailman    Hall,    Kenneth    Rexroth  be    on    leave    during    the    fall    term,  j^yce  Ship  as  Celia,  Leila  and  FleU.    in    the    proposed    academic    calendar 

will   lead   an   informal   discussion   of  Dr   Sachar  will  teach  a  course  on  the  Direction    of   the    show    is    in    the    for  next  year.  The  Orientation  Week 

modern   poetry   and   will   read   some  Twentieth  Century  and  Dr.  Joiinson,  ^^^^^    ^^    Barry    Richmond,    former    Committee    and    incoming    freshmen 

of  his   works.    Rexroth,  a  leader  of  formerly  Professor  of  History  at  the  jj^^^^^^,-^  student  and  director  of  Last    will     arrive     the     day     after     Rosh 

the  "angry"  San  Francisco  poets,  is  University  hi  Nebraska,  will  special-  Hashanah      next      September.      The 

best  known  for  his  The  Dragon  and  i»e    in   the   Middle   Ages.    Two   new   years    production.     Pirates    of    Pan-  

the  Unicorn,  and  In  Defense  of  the  members  of  the  N.E.J.S.  faculty  will  zance."  Jim  Anderson  is  the  musical 
Earth.    He  is  also  considered  to  be  teach  history  courses.    They  are  Dr.  director,    and    Katie    Freiberger   de- 
one  of  the  world's  finest  translators  Gerard  Salinger  of  Harvard  and  Dr.  ,  ^^       ^     ^^    Richmood  also 
of  Classical  and  OrienUl  languages.  Wayne   Youn^  o£   the  Dallas,  Texas  "Kne«  ^         - 
He  ia  cuireotly  UHiring  in  the  east.  ScBiiaary.                                       .  designed  tiie  lifting,      . 


Hashanah  next  September.  The 
freshmen  will  be  on  campus  four 
days  before  the  upper-classmen  ar- 
rive. 

Council    decided    to    publish    the 
primanr  vote  ia  all  elections  in  which 


Parent  Weekend 

The  class  of  1959  will  play  host 
to  over  90  couples.  May  2-4,  the 
annual  Junior  Parent  Weekend. 
The  schedule  of  events  is  as  fol- 
lows: Friday  night:  informal  get- 
together  and  or  Kenneth  Rexroth 
Poetr\'  Reading;  Saturday  after- 
noon: Faculty  Panel  and  or  Dance 
Concert;  Saturday  evening:  Cock- 
tail Party.  Banquet,  Gilbert  & 
Sullivan  Production  —  lolanthe, 
followed  by  midnight  snack;  Sun- 
day  morning:  Bagel  and  Lox 
Brunch  and  Class  Skit;  Sunday 
aftemMii,  Second  Performance  of 
Dance  Concert 
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The  role  and  priinarv  responsibility  of  the  University  is 
n  topic  which  deserves  constant,  searching  discussion.  Occasion- 
ally there  arise  situations  which  precipitate  some  of  the  issues 
out  of  the  greater  controversy.  Last  Wednesday  evening,  such 
a  siluatioti  arose.  Students,  interested  in  hearing  a  scheduled 
poetry  reading  on  their  campus,  were  held  outside  ol  Nathan 
Seifer  Hall  until  8:15  for  the  8:30  scheduled  event  in  order  that 
ticket  holders  be  seated  first.  The  issue  that  came  forth  clearly 
nut  of  this  incident  was  whether  I'nivorsity  sponsored  lectures 
should  be  considered  primarily  a  public  service  or  first  and  fore- 
n^ost  for  the  benefit  of  the  I'nivcrsity  community. 

The  group  of  students  was  very  irate,  and  rightly  so,  we 
think  The  repealled  assurances  by  the  Administrative  Assistant 
to  the  l^resident  that  they  shouldn't  be  so  upset  because,  after 
;dl.  Mr.  Frost  would  be  here  to  spi^ik  again  on  Thursday  neither 
could  nor  should  rectilv  the  urong  or  appease  the  students.  We 
feel  that  a  new  ticket  and  seating  policy  should  be  adopted 
uhich  will  favor  the  students  rather  than  trying  to  aceoimnodate 
them  wilh  iettovers  This  feeling  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  only  this  year  that   the  distribution  ol   tieket.s  to  students 

was  discontinued. 

As  students  we  hoi)e  that  there  is  a  eonlmualion  of  the 
mvitations  to  noteworthy  pc^-sons  to  come  to  speak  at  r>ran(icis. 
We  (jueslion.  however,  whether  it  is  in  the  spirit  with  which 
dcmors  made  theso  lectures  possible  tiiat  members  of  the  uni- 
versity community  are  not  given  preferential  treatment. 

In  addition  we  would  like  to  submit,  that  if  an  immediate 
rcMsion  of  policy  is  impossible,  and  if  the  city  of  Boston  and 
Its  suburbs  are  \o  be  accommodated  for  the  K.  E.  Cummings 
reading,  the  event  should  be  rescheduled  for  the  Shapiro  Athletic 
Center,  in  which  poetry  readings  have  been  held  before. 


Elections . . 

Continued  from   Page  One 

a  iH'tter  school.  Therefore.  T  would 
ur^e  everyone  interested  in  this  .i;oal 
lo  help  us  work  towards  it.  Si^n  up 
for  the  commillee  chairmanships  and 
memberships.  Come  to  Council  meet- 
ing's; make  your  representatives 
aware  ol  your  views.  Only  with  your 
help  can  we  belter  realize  our  goal.'* 

Vice-president    Myra     Saft:     *'l     be 

lieve  that  the  otlicers  of  next  year's 
Council  have  been  given  a  mandate 
to  continue  their  constructive,  criti- 
cal altitude  towards  l>oth  the  student 
body  and  Administration  m  the 
hope  of  bringing  both  closer  to  the 
goals   and    ideals   of   the   University." 


Letters  To  The  Editor 


■^ 


Student  Human  Appeal 

The  students  of  Brandeis  have  an 
opportunity  this  weeH  to  do  some- 
thing which,  unfortunately,  they  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  do  very 
often.   They  can  .save  a  life. 

We  ask  your  support  in  the  coming 
week  for  the  Student  Jewish  Appeal. 
One  thousand  dollars  will  save  a 
life.  Only  with  the  help  of  all  of  the 
Brandeis  Students  can  we  succeed  in 
this   -Student    Human    Appeal." 

— Sanford    Freedman 
— Maurice    Stein 


Secretary,  Laurel  Weinstein:  "Stu- 
dcnl  Council  this  pasi  Near  has  often 
been  a  source  of  controversy.  Be- 
cause It  is  a  youni;  organization 
which  is  still  in  Ih**  process  of 
change,  there  are  many  things  al)oul 
il  which  have  yel  in  be  improved.  1 
for  one  feel  thai  C(»uncil  this  past 
year,  as  shown  by  Us  many  s<»Iid 
accomplishments  and  by  the  vitality 
of  it>  discussions.  h;i>  taken  a  l)ii: 
>tcp  to\\;;rd  its  ideal  of  mature  and 
ilU'Ctive  student  government.  There 
are.  however.  lho>e  \h  ho  have  l)een 
dissatisfied  with  Council.  I  think  that 
one  ol  our  biizne^t  goals  for  next 
yv'Ai'  should  l>e  ihn.uuMi  turtlfrr 
.ichicvements.  to  prove  ourselves  to 
he  a  responsible  :\nd  \voi:liAh.le 
ori!arn/ation." 

Treasurer,  Andy  V/cchsler:  As 
nlVjcers  ot  next  ycar^  e«auuil.  in 
order  to  accomplish  those  tiiinirs  so 
uhbl\  promi-edin  e:imiKiii:n  .speech- 
es, we  must  bv  uiliin-  to  resolve  our 
petty  (hllerences  and  uork  lot^ether 
;js  a  unilied  executive  board.  How- 
ever. \^e  n'ursl  resoi\e  nt>lhin;4.  if 
such  .J  lesolution  carries  with  it  a 
loss  o\  individuality  and  a  sacrilicing 
of  th(»se  ideals  which  we  have  arriv- 
ed at  bv  unbiased    critical  ihou.i:lU' *'. 


Robert  Frost  On  His  Poetry 
Presents  Personal  Insights 

If  the  United  States  had  a  poet  laureate.  Robert  Frost  would  undoubtedly  be  the  man  for 
ihe  job.  Since  the  publication  of  his  first  book.  A  Boy\  Will.  Frost  has  succeeded  in  continuing 
10  write  as  he  pleases,  withovii  succumbing  to  esthetic,  political  or  religious  fads.  Because  he 
writes  as  an  American,  and  is  proud  of  the  fact,  he   has  gained  a   wider  audience   than   any   other 

contemporary  poet. 

If  we  deplore  the  fact  that  he  is  .so  ''popular."  noting  that  at  his  worst  he  is  smugly  pro- 
vincial and  has  allowed  the  pose 


(Pf  fen  she  Sarcasm 

.Miss  W'einstein\s  sarcastic  treat- 
ment of  the  Succoth  observance 
(luestion  in  the  April  21  issue  of  The 
Justice  was  offensive  and  unwar- 
ranted and  tended  to  isolate  rather 
il.an  stren.Lithen  the  position  which 
she  represents.  The  defense  of  her 
minority's  beliefs  is  belter  executed, 
»  think,  in  a  quie*.  logical  manner 
than  in  a  caustic,  initated  one. 

Her  lesentment  is  apparently  a 
product  o!  her  j)!e-umption  that  all 
.»ews.  regardles'  of  tlieir  religious  be- 
liefs and  often  to  the  sacrifice  of 
iheir  pi'rsoiial  int(.  rests,  should  pre- 
sent a  united  front  in  respect  in.Li 
V  hat  are  iioiy  days  to  a  lev..  \ou.  I 
liave  n(»thing  either  for  or  aLiamsi 
the  oi)ser\ance  of  .Jewish  ho!ifIa\s. 
r)ul  1  i\o  have  an  education  to  .uet. 
'Ihe  bc;,inning  (»f  the  ^ch(K)l  year 
was  a  mess,  and  I  kii;»v.  that  I  shared 
with  many  the  frusiraled  feeling  that 
!l;e  year  ne\er  really  had  its  start. 
This  was  partially  caused  by  the  set- 
ting aside  of  six  valuable  education 
(lays  for  tlie  niinorit}*-  religious  ob- 
servance. 

Neither  Dr.  Siiehar  or  the  **ir- 
veli^ious"  Jews  or  the  Cliristians  of 
Brandeis   seek   to  abro-uate   the   wor- 

hipping  rights  of  the  religious 
minority.  I>r.  Sachar  is  doing  every- 
thing he  can  to  make  the  religious 
.!ews  feel  free  of  atlending  classes  on 
the  days  in  question.  Rather  than 
urateful.   this    minority    has   acted   in- 

ulted  and  indignant,  and  has  as- 
sumed a  shouting  (ourse.  It  would 
behoove  them,  instead.  I  think,  <>ul 
of  self  respect  and  maturity,  to  re- 
linquish their  design  to  compel 
cithers  to  pay  unnecessary  and  harm- 
lul   token    homa'je   to   their  religious 

:  (H'lin^. 

— Stephen    Cohen 


biguous  and  open  to  several  conno- 
tations I  feel  that  there  is  no  one 
more  qualified  to  explain  what  Bran- 
deis means  by  the  term  than  our 
own  President,  Dr.  Sachar,  who  de- 
fined his  concept  of  the  term  very 
clearly  when  he  spoke  of  'respect 
lor  the  specific  values  of  each  of  the 
historic  faiths'*.  Brandeis  has  ex- 
pressed this  respect  very  well  in  re- 
cent years  by  not  holding  classes  on 
all  Jewish  and  Christian  holidays  of 
major  import.  «lt  should  pc^rhaps  be 
noted  here  that  Christian  students 
are  permitted  by  their  faith  to  at- 
tend classes  on  Holy  Days  while  the 
traditional  Jewish  students  are  pro- 
hibited by  their  religion  from  doing 
so».  The  decision  by  the  University 
to  hold  clas.ses  on  the  a>5ove  men- 
tioned major  Holy  Days  is  incon- 
sistent, therefore,  with  a  policy  which 
the  Universiiy  itself  has  established. 

While  T  appreciate  the  hardship 
mi  posed  on  the  I'niversity  by  the 
•uspension  of  classes,  I  feel  that 
there  must  be  other  ways  of  meeting 
ihis  problem  than  to  override  so 
vital   and   progressive  a   policy. 

The    latevt     issue    of    the    Brandeis 
University    Bulletin    points    out     that 
Ihe    'rhree   Chapels   demonstrate  the 
I  niversity's    respect    for    the    variant 
p<»int^  of   view  on  religion"'.    The  de- 
cisions   ol    the    .Student    Council    and 
s  P  K  .'\  C    to  censure  the  Tniversity's 
decision    to   hold    classes    on    tiie   two 
(ia\>    m    cjucstion    testify    l(»   the    fact 
th.'it     the     students    at     Brandeis     an- 
\  (»usi\    and    sincerelv   await    the   day 
v.hen    »)ur    Cniversity    will    take    an- 
.»ther     L!iant     step     on     its     path     of 
r.nKjuness  b\   transforming  the  Three 
(  liapel  'ideal"  int(»  a  reality. 


of     cracker-barrel     skeptic     too 
much    latitude    because    it    goes 

over    so    well,    we    *^houUI    rememl)er 
also    that     he    has    written     some    of 
the    most     original,     perceptive,    and 
carefully     thou^'hout     i\  rics    oi     ihis 
century.     Within     his     characteristic 
lone    of    dry    understatement,    there 
can    be    L'reat    subtlety    of    inflection. 
He    has   the   best    eye    f<»r   descriptive 
detail    of    any    poet    since    Dickin.son. 
and    the    i)est    dramatic    sense    since 
Browning.    He    has    as    much    aware- 
ness  as    anyone    of    the    human    con- 
dition of  our  times,  althoimh  he  tends 
to    attack    problems    from    an    indivi- 
dualist rathir  than  a  social,  political. 
Freudian,     religious,     or     any     other 
systematic     point     of     view,     lie     fo- 
cuses on   the   particular;   and   if   i;en- 
4'ralities    are    implied,    so    much    the 
better    —    but    he    does    ni>t    indulge 
in     abstract     philosophizing.     Siunifi- 
eantly,    his    favorite    themes    iiulude 
on    the    one    hand,    isolation:    on    the 
other,    the    relalions    of    men    lo    na- 
ture,   work,   and    each    other. 

In   recent   \ears.  Frost   has  become 
more  and  more  occupied  with  politi- 
cal   (luestions.     Fhis    is    a     recurrent 
phenomenon    among    men    who    have 
been  around  long  enough  to  consider 
themselves    sages:    and    il    may    even 
be    true    that    they    are    wiser    than 
the    politicians,   if    not    so    practical. 
During   his   poetry   reading    Wednes- 
day evening,  ihe  third  such   reading 
in  the  Brandeis  Instilute  Lecture  se- 
ries,   Robert    Frost    entertained    us 
with    certain    of    his    views    on    con- 
temporary  affairs.   Maintaining   that 
he  is  a  nationalist,  he  defended  the 


sliiihtest  thoughtless  comments  on 
f)oems.  sometimes  almost  unrecouni- 
/ably  in  his  work:  implying  thai  the 
reader's  place  is  to  catch  these  trans- 
mutations if  he  can.  Frost  pointed 
out  the  connection  betwi'cn  a  line 
from  'deparlmentar'  about  "our  -elf- 
less  forager  Jerry'  <  an  ant  who  has 
died  nobly  in  the  line  of  duty  and 
his  notion  of  socialism  as  a  system 
under     which     e\er\()ne     would      be 

I.        ,.      .1.      v.Mv    h..   vJriii»»^    nid    looking  out    for   number  two   instead 
insiirhts    mto   the   wa\    he   wines  ana  ....  ,   i 

V  •    ,  I       .      .w..t,.»       11.^     ibwl-.red    «»f  number  one.  He  also  showed  how- 

thinks     about     poetr>.     Me     oeciarta  ,.  .  in 

i»  .  v.,,.........n     vLith     eritical    an    old    realization    that    people    will 

himselt      unconcerned     witn     triiuai 

linding     that      their    .i">t    as    soon    turn    plowshares    mto 


s«)phical  escape  from  them  into  an 
ideal  which  attempts  to  preserve 
spiritual  values  instead  of  risking 
them  Observing  that  Americans 
seem  to  have  man.\  mis;:ivini:s  about 
-materialism"  he  suggested  that  our 
•materiality"  —  which  would  mean 
the  ability  to  work  with  things- 
mi  ghl    be   our    izrealest   asset. 

Perhaps  more  relevant  were  Frost's 


opinion,  since 
slmhtest  thiuightless  comments  on 
something  he'd  c.iiefully  strnuuled 
over  could  make  him  worry  self 
consciously  for  a  week.  IU»marking 
on  the  critical  propensity  for  dis- 
covering latent  meanings  where  they 
don't  exist,  he  look  the  opportunity 
to  spoof  a  recent  article  by  John 
Ciiiardi  in  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature,  which  had  spent  several 
pa^:es     analyzing     a     simple     16    line 


swords  as  the  reverse,  turned  up 
in  a  poem  about  being  struck  in 
the  face  l)y  a  garden  hoe  he'd 
stepped  <m.  rhis  was  the  sort  of 
thing,  he  warned  us.  that  we  were 
going  lo  overlook  in  his  next  ijook, 
if   we  didn't    read    il   carefully. 

About  his  style.  Frost  said  little. 
except  to  mention  iiiL^enious  coup- 
lets. It  seems  a  pity  that  he  did 
not  speak  a  bit  more  comprehensive- 


poem.    "Slopping    by    the    Woods    on  \y  ^^^^\  systematically  about   his  kind 
a   Snowy   Kvening,"  contradiclin.:   Ci-  (,f  poetry  and  the  processes  involved 
ardi's  story  of  the  poem's  genesis,  as  i,^    writing    it.    particularly    since    his 
well     as     his     interpretation     of     its  work  is  so  unique   in  our  literature, 
meaning.     Frost    explained    thai     he  But    perhaps    he    is    unable,    or    dis- 
liad  been  working  —  or  rather  amus-  eiplined.    to    speak    pointedly    about 
ing    himself   —    all   one    night,    writ-  ^^jeh    matters.    Certainly    poems    like 
ing  -New   Hampshire."  hi  the   morn-  -provide.  Provide."  -Design,"  or  *Di- 
int',  goinu  outside,  'Stopping   by  the  rective,"   with   their   deep    irony   and 
Woods"    came    to    him    as    a    picture,  subtle    sense   of   terror,   wholly    belie 
which   he   proceeded   to    write   down  frost's  public  persona,  which  is  wise- 
just    like    that.    He    denies   any    eon-  cracking,  healthy-minded,  and  secure, 
neetion     between     the     two     poems.  ^^^    j^    ^^^j^   ^^^^    ^j^^.    poems    speak 
Often,  he  said,  a  poem  will  originate  themselves    -    which    is    as    it 
for  him  in  a   sense  of  -place'*  —  a  ^^^    mcmstiveb 

brook,  a  mountain,  a  town.  should   be.   A    poet  s   business    is   to 

,       4U    v^.  f  write    poems,    not    theorize    about 

he  is  a  nationalist,  he  aeienaeo  ine       Frost  spoke  at  some  length  aboi^t  interpret  them  for  people  or 

European  concentration  on  material    the    way    serious    elemenU    of    his  them  or  inierprei  mem   u    yv  y 

Sfas  agaLt  the  Eastern  philo-    thinking  tend  to  crop  up  in  different  Corm.t.ed  o.  Page  Four   ^ 


Respect  for  \  alues 

"Tile  task  wc  have  in  a  democracy 
i.«>  to  encourage   respect    for   the   spe- 
cific   values    of    each    of    the    historic 
faiths,   rather  than   fall   victim  to  the 
blandishments  of    the  lowest-common 
denominator  approach".    Thus   spoke 
Dr.    Sachar    on    the    occasion    of    the 
dedication    of    the    .Mendel    and    Leah 
iU-rlin   Chapel   three   years   ago.    The 
.espect    for    the    values    of    each    of 
the     historic     faiths     has     been     con- 
Mdered    lo    be    one    of    the    guiding 
principles    of     Brandeis     University's 
I-olicy    since    its    inception    ten   years 
ago.      Recently,     however,    prompted 
by    the   University's   decision   to    hold 
classes    on    the    second    day    of    the 
Jewish    festival    of    Succolh,    and    on 
the  festival   of  Simchai  Torah,  some 
aspects   of  the   University's  "non-sec- 
tarian" policy   have    been  called   into 
ciuestion.      Unfortunately,     many     of 
the  ^ruunients   presented    have   been 
misconstrued,    and    a    clear    defining 
of  the  issues  is  urgently  needed. 

Although  the  two  days  in  cjuestion 
liave  been  referred  to  as  "minor 
holidays,  which  arc  not  observed  in 
brael",  the  fact  is  ihat  the  two  days 
are  held  by  traditional  Orthodox 
t'nd  Conservative;  Judaism  in  the- 
diaspora  to  be  major  religious  Holy 
Days.  This  writer  considers  it  im- 
proper and  in  poor  taste  when  a  uni- 
versity administration  takes  it  upon 
itself  to  pronounce  decisions  as  to 
what  are  and  what  are  not  major 
religious  holidays. 

Another  of  the  major  issues  in- 
volved directly  concerns  the  "non- 
sectarian"  policy  of  the  University. 
Although    the    terra    is    rather    am- 


— Larry  Silberstein 


Room  ^CJiiHce'' 

Spiing    has   come    to    the   Brandeis 
campus,  and  along  with  it  the  tumul- 
\\\i)\\<    task    of    choosing    living    c(uar- 
u  rs    ft>r    next    year.     This    seemingly 
smiple  process  has  incited  the  fresh- 
mt  n   sei^ment  of  the  Hamilton  Quad- 
rangle  to   a    ^tate   of  frustration   and 
insecurity.      ^Liss     hysteria     has     dc- 
X  eloped  to  a  point  where  it  is  impos- 
sible   for    the    iiirls    to    live    together 
harmoniously.     A   next-door  neighbor 
is    a    potential    rival,    and    a    dorm,   a 
penitentiary     unless     it     includes     at 
least   twenty-five  familiar  faces.    The 
^irls    seem    to    have    lost    their    fem- 
ipinity    when    pushing    to    Vje    first    jn 
line    to    draw    numbers    and    later   to 
I  hoose  desired  rooms.  A  most  serious 
matter  is  the  dishonesty  emplo.ved  by 
several      ^irls     in     trading     numbers 
c  mong   one   another   for   more   desir- 
able  IcK-ations. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  an  .\men- 
cans  sacred  right,  but  this  right 
should  be  exercised  by  a  person  who 
is  able  to  conduct  himself  'or  her- 
ulf'  in  a  mature  manner.  It  should 
not  be  exercised  at  the  cost  of  in- 
terrupting normal  behavior  patterns 
or  rendering  harm  to  basic  moral 
principles.  The  Brandeis  system  of 
allowing  choice  in  room  locations  is 
an  excellent  one:  il  is  unfortunate 
that  a  segment  of  our  campus  is  not 
mature  enough  to  handle  such  an 
i;duU  method.  The  present  system 
has  changed  what  used  to  be  a  group 
of  intelligent  young  women  into  a 
conspiritorial  mass  whose  purpo.ses 
are  negatively  directed.  Decision 
making  belongs  only  to  those  who 
are  responsible  enough  lo  cope  with 
it 


We  would  therefore  propose  that 
the  entire  matter  of  room  assignment 
be  handled  by  the  Administration. 
There  are  many  alternative  methods. 
One,,  in  practice  at  colleges  now,  pro- 
vides the  distribution  of  blanks  to 
ihc  students  on  which  they  may  list 
their  first,  second,  and  third  choice 
of  rooms.  Preference  is  given  accord- 
ing to  class.  This  plan  may  not  be 
workable  at  Brandeis,  but  it  is  an 
Mtempt  to  resolve  this  recent  dis- 
quieting situation.  It  appears  that 
it  is  too  burdensome  a  task  for  the 
freshman  girl  to  choose  her  room 
as  well  as  her  roommate. 

•—Judith  Ar^nstelfi 
^JvdlHi 
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'Man  and  Superman' 
Shows  'Life  Force' 

•' .  .  .  just  go  on  lalking.**  coos  Ann  Whitefield  as  the  final 
iiirtain  closes  on  George  Bernard  Shaw  s  comedy.  Man  and  Su- 
perman. Except  for  a  number  of  moments  throughout  the  play 
when  the  actors  seemed  prematurely  to  have  taken  her  advice, 
the  production,  viewed  Wednesday  night  at  the  Ullman  Amphi- 
theatre,   was    generally    successful. 

Ann  Whitefield  is  the  heroine  r,rmlv  on  the  ground    Mr.  Dell  seem- 

of   Man    and    Superman.    She   is  ed  too  often  to  ha\e  his  uords  plant- 

a    woman    at    once    hypocritical  ed  firmly  in  his  mouth  and  his  feet 

and  honest.  She  is  honest  to  the  force  follouin^    close     behind.     But    there 

that  drives  her.  the  "life  force"  Shaw  were   a    good    mnn>    times    s^hen    he 

rails  it;  but  she  must  be  hypocritical  came    up    to    the    part.    And    I    say   a 

be^auiH?  to  catch  her  prey,  her   man,  good    many     limes,    because    to    play 

she   as.sumes    the    ^uise    of    kindness  Jack   Tanner  at   all  *v<'ll   is  no  small 

and  ^'enlility.  Jack  Tanner  is  a   man  accomplishment.    Mr     Dell    uas  often 

who   is   wise   to   the   j:ame   she    plays,  able  to  stand  squarely  up  to  the  part. 

It    IS  the   liame  th:a   all   vvomtn    play,  though  thr  job  seemed  easiest  uhen 

and  he  alone  seems  to  know   it.  Man  he     v^a-     required     to     evince     tiood 

and    Superman     lollows    a    course    of  humor  rather   than    sincere   c>n!sicm 

action    throu.ch    which    Jack    Tanner  -  if  there  is  such  a  thjn;^. 
,l)se4)vers   that    the   \M»man   hr  scorns        To    look    truly   sincere    in   ;:nythin^^ 

,s    the    woman    he    loves;   thai    he    is  is  one   ol    the   toui^htst    things   to  do 

dnwn  lo  lovr  her  In    the  same  "life  on  a  statue  if  vou  an-  determined  not 

force"  thai     when   (»peratini:   in   .\nn,  to  be  corny.  Achievmj^  thi<  throujzh- 

c.-.u^^es   her   to   bf    the    Mibiecl    of    his  out    the    play   is   clearly    the  re.-ult    of 

nduule   and    the    object    of   his    fear,  ellective  direction.  It  evidtiucd  itself 

ro    explain     this     much     :-    essintial  fspeciall>     in     ll.iny     Br;HiM'rV     por- 

iH'C.aisc  Sh;.\N    urotr   Man  and  Super-  trayal  <»f  Tav\    Tavy  i>  Ann'v  rejected 
man   to  expose  the    hie   U}\\v  !«»  that      ^uitor.    lie    i-    an    amiable    fellow,    a 
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vvhicli  il  manipulated,  the  human 
race.  The-  ditViculties  thai  arise  m 
pcrf<omin,5.  thi  plav  come  Irom  tin 
prirerjuisites  dt  inaiidcd  >)y  .Shau  in 
lulHilinij  hi>  oriL'inal  intent.  It  was 
necessary.  I'»r  example,  t«»  include 
.i  cert.'iin  amount  <»!  theory  m  ^uch 
.J  way  that  withcuit  the  most  precious 
:ind  profe-sicn:.!  hiir-dlin-'.  e\('i'»es 
into  wordv  discourse.  The  clnet  ora- 
tor in  this  respect  is  Jr»ck  Tanner, 
ai.d  tliis  is  one  reason  that  J  lie  i»art 
js  so  dinicull  to  pia\.  It  is  not  the 
o!ily  reas(ni.  Jack  I'anner.  as  Shaw 
ereiited  him.  i.-  a  man  (d  admirable 
audacity  and  tremendous  coiiMetion. 
If  the  character  appear^  to  wa\er  at 
all  in  his  convicti(»n.  then  the  ;iuda- 
vi\\  sinks  into  >lieer  stupidity  and 
tactles-ness.  It  wa--  in  this  respect 
that  l>r.  Dell  lei!  short.  Shaw  ci'eated 
..     iharacter    >\ith     his     feet     planted 


l<»\able  fellow:  and  >  et.,  ihmiilh  Ann 
I  ke>  him.  -he  does  not  l(»>e  him  Mr 
lirau.^er  made  law  ea>y  to  believe 
and  e^.^y  to  like  'rav>  (hu^n't  liave 
It)  Ik  easily  likcMl  Me  i'un  look  like 
a  jackas-s.  ,ohI  ^:iI1  be  a^  ea«-y  to 
believe.  Tiiat  ills  i\n\  not  happen  i*^ 
due  to  Kdwin  P>i«r!  I\tte:*-  ccmipet- 
ent  direction  i.nd  .Mi.  Hiau>ir*^  im- 
pressive performance.  Mr  l^»rau^er 
L;ave  the  part  iust  the  r!i;ht  amount 
«d  tren^bhn-;  and  an\ie;>  and  nervouv 
ri  luctancc*. 

riiouuh  the  part   of  Ta\\    ^onieliow 
-(.i  m^     to     ha\e     been     treated     with 
especiall>    lo\in^    care,   «^lher   charac 
t<»rs    are    wortliy    ol     .vpi'cial    notice 
.Alan  Sie.i;cr^  performance  as  .St raker 
wa>     profe-si:)nal;     \m:^    /eiter     was 


h.L'hU    enlertaininii   as 


.\nn*^    subtiv 


haiTied      niothtr.      llenrv      (;rossman 
Continuc<}    or,    f't'.'je    y*mr 


Cummings'  'Him' 
Success  at  M.I.T. 
Walzer  is  Starred 

Jhi6  rer'tcu:  is     rfpriuted  frotn 
MIT's  Tin:  TECH 

Dramashop  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  it.s  production  of  e.  e.  cum- 
minqs'  Hivi.  cummin^'s  has  styled 
himself  at  times  as  a  non-lecturer 
and  Hifu  probably  be  descrbed  as 
a  non  play.  It  is,  however,  quite 
rewarding   theatre. 

Hiyti  has  »)een  called  •frightfully 
funny,  and  for  itb  comedy  alone  well 
worthwhile. 

F^mbracin^:  a  kaleidiscope  of  cum- 
min^'s'  ideas  and  attitudes,  the  non- 
play  is  studded  with  dualities,  am- 
bijjjuities  and  incongruities.  Its  title 
character  is  a  duality,  at  least  in  his 
eonsci(»usness  of  his  self  'or  selves). 
e  describes  himself  at  one  time  as 
everyman,  but  the  duality  of  self  is 
most  interns^  in  the  artist,  and  Michael 
Mei'ker  T)»  admirably  portrays  cum- 
min;:s*  riven  plavwrii^ht.  L\nn  Wal- 
yer  is  his  Uivei.  Me.  Suitablv  female, 
she  makes  cumminirs'  hyperbolic  dil- 
liculties  of  their  relationship  charm- 
in  tjly   true. 

linn  IS  sonu'wliat  sutiL'estive  of 
Kafka,  in  its  interpretation  of  reality 
throui'h  what  is  best  ternud  sur- 
realit>.  Its  lines  are  at  lirst  quite 
badlini:  and  are  ne\er  without  a 
pu/yle.  primarily  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  exhaust  the  meaniniz  and 
value  m  a  siir-;le  performanee.  cum- 
mmi-s  interposes  topical  -atuie  with 
paraliles  and  paradoxes  keeping  all 
(on^isttMil  with  the  ^.'eneral  surface 
le\el  of  l!ie  work.  Tlie  time  -ecjuence 
seems  also  iriemilar.  These  factors 
pose  a  problem  <d  adjuMmeiil  lor  tlie 
audience  but  one  wliich  can  be  (»ver- 
c-ome  to  a  sullicient  deuree.  aiul  are 
in»ublin;:    <iidy    in   the   first   act. 

The  second  act  is  a  eomed.N  Iri 
umph  which  cuhnin.ites  m  t riiihteninL^ 
horror.  It  is.  probablv .  the  easiest  act 
(or  the  audi«  nee  ar.d  to  most  will 
be  the  most  (ujovable.  as  its  (ontent 
jj,  —  ahhouL'h  svmbohc  —  complete 
and  ribaldv  hilari<»us  on  the  -urface 
level  lis  last  scene  is  —  stark  in 
itv  terror  -  probabl>  the  mosi  elTec- 
live  111  the  Drama^hop  presentation 


Shakespear's  Lear 
Expertly  Produced 

It  has  been  said  bv  some  critics  that  Shakespeare's  King 
Lear  is  unplayable,  that^ts  scope  is  much  too  great  for  the  thea- 
tre It  is  not  merely  a  story  of  mans  evil  and  retribution:  for 
called  into  question  "is  the  entire  moral  order  of  the  universe  as 
envisaged  bv  the  Elizabethan  mind.  It  is  true  that  the  play  is 
huge  for  the  dimensions  of  the  drama  and  the  proscenium  but 
that   it   can   be   handled   at   all 


well  in  the  theatre  was  evident 
in  the  John  Eyre  produc^n  of 
the  play  at  the*  Peabody  Playhou.sc 
in  Boston  last  week. 

This    production,   under   the   direc- 
tion   of    Stephen    Randall,    although 
not   entirely   successful,   had  .several 
.scenes   of   intense    beauty,   .scenes   in 
which  all  the  elements  of  production 
were   expertly   combined   to   produce 
a  flawless  effect.   This  hi.uh  level  >\as 
achieved  in  the  second  act   'the  five 
acts  of  Shakespeare's   play    were   re- 
divided    mio    three>.     This    is    under- 
standable   for   here   are   most   of   the 
lireat     moments    of    the     play.     The 
heath  scenes  which  show  the  develop- 
ment   of    Lear's    insanity    are    unsur- 
passed  in   the  whole  of  Shakespeare. 
Fortunately,      Harold      Scott      played 
Leai    and    here   is   an    extremely    tal- 
ented  actor   whose   performance  was 
nothing'   less   than    brilliant. 


tions  and  explanations  in  his  manu- 
scripts.. The  words  of  the  characters 
are  sufficient  to  ^ive  the  scenes  the 
reality  of  place  and  time  that  is 
necessar\.  Mr.  Randall's  direction 
of  the  second  act  lifted  the  produc- 
tion from  the  concrete  to  the  ab- 
stract and  as  a  result  King  Lear, 
the  play  said  to  be  too  big  for  the 
theatre,  hecame   playable. 

The  first  act  of  the  play  is  not 
well-construrted.  Mr.  Randall's  di- 
rection was  less  successful  in  this 
act.  It  tended  to  emphasize  the 
faults  of  construction,  thereby  mak- 
ini5  the  tot  us  unclear.  The  second 
scen<'  between  Ldmund  and  Glouces- 
ter should  not  have  been  played  on 
the  lull  ^^alie  as  was  the  \onii  open- 
in.L'  scene.  Also  the  first  act  pet- 
loimame    was    uneven.     (;erald    Me- 


dea ns  as   fCcimund    >poke   his  *  Thou, 
.Nature,   an    m>    ;^oddess'*   and     'This 
IS  the  exceliini   loppery*'  speeches  in 
In  the-e  iniddU'  'tcenes  of  the  play,    the  Liand  Myie  of  tlie  old  time  melo- 


.ill  the  actiULf  was  ol  hiuh  calibre. 
Ihe  staL'e  sets,  desiiined  by  Peter 
Chermayetr  and  Kric  Martin  and  con- 
sisting^ of  conlrastiiiLi  arranLiements 
of  curta'n-  on  a  bare  staue.  were 
most  i-ile(t)ve  in  these  scene.-.  The 
excellent  music  composed  by  Dr. 
raldwi'll  Titcoml).  .Assistant  Profes- 
sor ol  .Mu-ic  at  Brandeis.  made  fas- 
cinating i»^e  ol  the  timpani  and  other 
percussion  in^trumenls  in  the  second 
act.  The  !umblin>;s  vimLjested  that 
more  was  happeninu  in  the  world 
than  a  mere  heavy  .storm.  In  this 
act.  all  the  elements  of  production 
were  reduced  to  stark  simplicity 
which    ^ave   it   a    (jualitN    of   timeless 


drama  \illian  That  his  }>ert()rmancc 
improved  a-  the  exininu  {.ro^jressed 
can  b(  -aid  of  se\eral  members  of 
t!ie  cast  especially  Mark  Mirsky  and 
.\rtlujr  Lewis  as  Gloucester  and  Kent 
ie-petti\e!>  At  first  they  were 
merely  recitini:  lines  }>ut  as  the 
ihan.cters  »>erame  more  complex  so 
tile  pi'i!  jrmance  inrreased  in  depth. 
The  terribk  -cene  ol  (;ioucester's 
hhndin.L*  was  (juite  well  doni  John 
1-aker  as  FMii.ir  liad  some  i;ood  mo- 
ment >  but  here  a.L;ain,  only  m  the 
sicond  act  n(»we\cr.  the  same  can 
not  Ol  said  about  Ku^nme  tiervasi 
a>  tht^  fooi.  lor  he  perfectly  captured 
tiirouj:hout    the   essence   of  the   wise 


ness.    King   Lear   is  not    a   play  to  be  down. 

Uiven   t(»o   literal   and   realistic  a   pro-  The  lar^.'e  oast,  drawn  mostly  from 

duction     Shakespeare   was  careful  to  Harvard.     H.idclifh.     and     Wellesley, 

include   the  minimum  of  sla-^e  direc-  Cnuj.nur,i  nu   /»ooc  Fof/r 


A  new  idea  in 
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refreshes  your  taste 
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menthol  frcsli 

•  rich  toljacco  lasle 

•  most  modem  filter 


r.rfroliltii:!  Ye?,  ttie  ?inol;e  of  a  Salem  is  as  refreshing  to  your  ta^te  as  a  dew- 
^iparkled  Spring  morning  is  to  you!  Now  get  tlie  rich  tobacco  taste  you  love,  with 
a  new  surprise  softness  and  easy  comfort.  Through  Salem's  pure-white  modern 
lilter  flows  the  freshest  taste  in  cigarettes.  You  take  a  puf!  .  .  .  it's  Springtime. 
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Smoke  refreshed . . .  Smoke  Salem 
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Faculty . . . 

Coniiiived  from   Page  On^ 
The    seven    new    appointmeni.s    ii^ 
tlie    Schtx)!    of    Science    ^ive    it     the 
greatest    incri^ase    in    faculty    of    all 
the    four   schools.    Harvard's   Stanley 
Deser  will  be  Visiting  Associate  Pro 
fessor    in    Physics.    Before    uointi    to 
Harvard   this   year,   Deser   had    been 
a  researclver  at  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia .and  the  Institute  of  Theoreti- 
cal Physics.  His  publications,  of  which 
there     have     been     many,     are     con 
cemed    mainly    with    subatomic    par 
licles.     Two    nvcn     of    diverse     back 
grounds    Paul    Brendel    Doraio    and 
Robert    Stevenson    have    bcn^n    made 
Asststant     l*i\>fessors    of     Chemi.str>'. 
The  former  has  taui^ht  at  Indiana  Uni 
versity  and  has  done  research  there, 
at    the     lUuversity    of    ('hicauo\    In 
stitute    for    Nucli^ar    Studies,    and    at 
the     Aeronautical     Research     Labora 
lor\    in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Stevenson  was 
educated  at  Glasgow  University  where 
he    was    lattr   a   member  of   the    fac- 
ulty,   lie    is    now    doinii    research    at 
Brandeis     University     and     ha>     pul>^ 
lished   lunncrous  articles  in  the  Jour- 
nal   of    the    Chemistry    Society.    The 
field    of    Biochemistry    has    also    ix» 
ceived   two  new  Assistant  Professors. 
PvolHit    K     Kane,    presently    occupied 
with    research   at   Johns  Hopkin>   I  ni 
versity,  received  his  PhD    from   Hop 
kins   in    \\)'u. 

A  three  year  position  as  As.^i^iant 
Professor  of  Physics  wa  uiven  to 
Kirk  W.  McVoy  At  present  VUAoy 
is  enu'a'-ied  with  Lonu  lsland'>  Brook- 
haven  Laboratory.  Joseph  John 
Kohn.  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Studv.  has  be^Mi  named  As>ist;mt 
i»rofi'ssoi     of    \'at hematics. 


Ki/i^  Lvar ... 

Coviinvcd    from    Parjc    Three 

blustereil  convincingly  as  Roebuck 
Ramsden  and  Paula  Gordon,  as  Ann 
Whitefield.  made  an  appropriate  and 
charming  hyixK-rUe  man  hunter.  Not 
lo  sinj^le  out  others  is  not  to  avoid 
criticism  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  part  in  Ihi.s  production  vvhich 
was  not  played  adequately,  albeit 
some  parts  were  easier  to  put  across 
than  others.  If  some  characters  were 
not  particularly  impressive  it  is  only 
because  adequacy  is  not  adequate 
for  Shaw. 

The  entire  production  was  handled 
conscientiously.  In  fact,  it  was  scrup- 
ulously held  toi^ether.  The  .settings 
by  Paul  Bertelsen  were  ut^nerally 
complementary,  and  Jay  Jasper's 
costumes  tasteful,  decorous  and 
functional.  Mr.  PetteUs  pnxluction 
of  Man  and  Superman  did  not  separ 
ate  the  supermen  from  the  boys,  but 
it  was  certainly  a  mature,  effective 
and   entertaining   presenlat  itin. 

— Bob  Rosenblum 

Shaw's  Play.,. 

Cofit'niucil    frovi     Vagc    Tincc 

performed  competently.  Of  special 
note  was  Jo  Linch  as  Goneril.  But 
Mr.  .Scott's  Lear  was  the  acting  tri 
umph  of  the  evening:  a  perfect  1\ 
controlled  yet  dynamic  performance. 

When  King  Lear  reached  its  I'reat 
est  scenes  in   the  second  act.  all  ele- 
ments of  production  seemed  to  be  in 
spired.     For   this   is   a    play    that    can 
be    performed    well    only    when    the 
directr^r    has    the    audience    ima^ina 
tion  as  his  point  of  departure. 

—  John  Haskell 


Brandeis  Victors 
In  Track  Meet 

In  a  track  meet  held  early  last 
week,  freshmen  and  sophomores 
irom  the  Brandeis  track  team,  severe- 
ly beat  the  team  of  Nichols  Junior 
College  by  the  score  of  88-32.  The 
trackmen  took  a  first  and  .second  in 
evry  track  event  except  for  the  mile, 
in  which  they  took  a  first,  and  the 
two  mile  runs.  The  field  events  also 
proved  to  be  almost  no  contest  as 
the  team  grabbed  four  of  six  first 
and    four   of    six    second    places. 

Outstandinij  for  the  Brandeis  team 
uere  (Jeor^ie  Dorini*  who  won  the 
KM)  and  220  yard  sprints;  Bob  Pen- 
dleton who  took  fir.>t  in  the  440  and 
aao  yard  runs;  and  Jim  DeSimone 
who  was  a  triple  winner,  coppinu 
the  low  hurdles,  broad  jump,  and 
the  javelin  throw  This  past  Satur- 
day the  team  traveled  to  Waterville 
Maine  for  a  meet  ulth  Colby  Collci^e. 


Locals  Edge  Bowdoin; 
Pitcher  Stein  Stars 

The  Brandei.s  Baseball  learn  won  its  first  home  game  of  the 
season  last  Thursday  when  it  came  from  behind  to  defeat  Bow- 
doin College  5-4.  The  game  marked  the  Judges  second  victory 
this  year  and  brought  their  total  record  to  2-4-1. 

The  contest  saw  the  Locals  get  but  five  hits  but  manage  to 
bunch  all  of  them  into  their  two  scoring  frames  and  make  every 
one  count.  After  seeing  the  vis- 


FROST 


CofftiTiuftl   fro  fit    Page    Tuv 

act  them  out  publicly.  Let  that  part 
of  the  man  which  faces  outside  play 
whatever  panics  amuse  it;  so  lonu 
as  the  part  which  writes  the  poems 
remains  sane  and  unaffected,  all  is 
well. 

The  pieces  Frost  selected  t<»  read 
ranj^ed  from  old  favorites  like 
'Birches**  and  'Stoppinj^  by  fhe 
Woods"  through  some  lesser  known 
but  still  excellent  ones  like  '*The 
Gift  Outright**  and  'Dessert  Places." 
He  al.so  included  several  more  recent 
poems.  Although  a  humorist  and  a 
semi  humorist  tone  predominated, 
several  of  Frost's   many   moods  were 

re  present  I'd. 

^Alicia    Suskin 


iting  nine  get  off  to  a  fast  3-0 
start  in  the  first  inning,  and 
then  have  that  raised  to  4-0  in  the 
fifth,  the  .)udj,'es  got  rolling.  A  pro- 
duction of  three  runs  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  walk  to  Bunke  Goode.  a 
sin^^le  by  pitcher  Morry  Stein,  a  walk 
to  pesky  Hubii^  Le  Blanc,  a  bases 
loaded  sini^le  by  Arnie  Taub  which 
accounted  for  the  first  two  Brandeis 
tallies,  and  another  sin'^le  by  Dave 
Walker  to  account  for  the  last  one. 
And  there  the  score  remained  until 
the  eiulu  when  the  Locals  leaped 
ahead  with  two  counters.  The  Bow- 
doin  defense  was  the  initiator  of  the 
rally  as  Arnie  Taub  led  of  fthe  in- 
ning by  reachin;^  first  base  on  an 
error  and  moving  on  lo  second  when  double  header  day.  In  the  morning 
Walker  was  awarded  first  for  beinj;  Brandeis  played  the  University  of 
hit  with  a  stray  pitch.  As  the  vis-  Vermont  on  Marcus  Field,  and  then 
itor's  free  ^ifts  ceased.  Dave  Bou-  in  the  afternoon  traveled  over  tt» 
chard  took  tlie  offensive  and  singled    Boston  College  to  face  that  school. 


home  the  tying  run.  Tof  Girolamo 
worked  the  Bowdoin  pitcher  for  a 
base  on  balls,  whereupon  Goode 
drilled  out  a  one  base  counter  which 
sent  Walker  flying  home  with  the 
winning  tally. 

On  the  defensive  side  of  the  ledger, 
it  should  be  noted  that  pitcher  Stein 
gave  up  but  three  hits  throughout 
and  had  trouble  only  in  the  firsi 
when  he  clumped  too  many  of  his 
ten  walks  together.  Stein,  however, 
was  still  on  the  mound  at  the  finish. 

The  day  before  this,  Brandeis  faced 
a  strong  Boston  University  nine  and 
was    out    hit    11-7.   and    outscored   .'v2 

On  Saturday.  April  26.  the  IvOCaK 
were  l>olh  host  and  visitor  in  a  weird 
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Going  To  Europe? 

ACT  NOW  FOR  A  NEW  LOW  COST  V/AY  TO  TRAVEL 

INTERNATIONAL   AUTO   PLAN 
Save  up  to  SC'b  Over  Other  Plans 

i. 
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For  rizza 
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PHONE  FOR 
PIZZA  DELIVERY 

TW  3-9643 


for  Information  and   Details  on   this   Popular  College    Program: 

In  N.Y.  International  Auto  Plan  -  120  E.  56th  Street 
In  BOSTON     STEPHEN  SINGER     KI  7-8285 


FRENI'S    ESSO   STATION 

S7«    Soulh    St.  TW    3  f32t 

Wc     extend     a    personal     welcon^e 

to  Brafffdeis  students  to  the  closest 

and  finest  service  station  in  town. 

REPAIRS    -   CAR    WASH 
ROAD    SERVICE    -    ACCESSORIES 

TIRES    -    BATTERIES 
Mass.  Official    Inspection   Station 


Folk  Song  Festival  witti 

JOHN   JACOB   NILES    - 
and 
OSCAR  BRAND  at 

.J<ihn  HamcKk  Hall  -  Fri  .  May  ^.  R  rV) 
Tirkets  -  $2  60.  $1  «0  -  Send  cherk  t>i 
moiiev  order  <with  self  addressed  en 
veIopes>  lo  FOI.KLORK  PRODI  1  TIONS. 
P.  C).  Hox  227.  Boston.  Also  available 
at  Kilenes.  Hook  Clearing  House. 
Bri^iKs   &   BriCfts. 


COMPLETE 

FORMAL  and  PROM 

RENTAL  SERVICE 


MH'  "<=" 


Can  Learn 

siniplificd 


SHORTHAND 

(typing  Optional) 

IN    6   WEEKS 

Sofs*oii  Cm^whg 

BURDETT  COLLEGE 

^^k^  160  B««coa  St  Boston  CO  7-7439 


Latest  Style 
Tuxedos  —  Full  Dress  Suits  — 
Shirts  —  Studs  —  Cuff  Links  — 
Cummerbunds  —  Shoes 


Ties 
Socks 


Brandeis  University  Representative 

MARTIN  ARANOW 
Smith  Hall  —  TW  3-9682 

For  Information  Phone  HAncock  6-1935 

SIX  LiniE  TAILORS 

365  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON 

Comer  of  Bromiield 


If  Your  Clothes  Arent  Becoming  To   You 
You  Ought  To  Be  Coming  To  Us! 


COUNSELORS 

FINE  WELL  KNOWN,  JEWISH  CAMP,  OVER  30  YEAF^S 
OLD,  LOCATED  HALFWAY  BETWEEN  BOSTON  AND 
TANGLEWOOD,  NEEDS  MALES  AND  FEMALES,  SOME 
SPECIALTIES.  AS  WELL  AS  A  FEW  GENERAL  COUN- 
SELORS. IF  INTERESTED,  WRITE  GIVING  DETAILS,  TO 
FRANK  SALZ,  2508  AVENUE  I,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. . 


/ 
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"PROBLEM"  SKIN? 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  A  SMOOTHERy  CLEARER, 
HEALTHIER,  BLEMISH-FREE  COMPLEXION? 


"CAMPIS**  Kit  consLst.s  of 
6  differen.t  EFFECTIVELY- 
MEDICATED  component 
parts:  Face  Soap,  Blemish 
Cream.  Facial  Pack.  *Cover- 
air'BlemLsh  Stick,  Face  Lo- 
tion and  Vitamin  A  —  25,000 
USP  Units:  the  ma>t  com- 
plete and  THOROUGHLY. 
EFFECTIVE  complexion -care 
EVER   created! 


The  all-NEW,  amazini;  "CAMPUS" 
Facial-Treatment  Kit  offers  IM- 
MEDIATE relief  from  the  discom- 
fort and  embarrassment  of  un- 
sijihtly  acne,  pimples,  blemishes, 
discoloratioas  and  other  skin  dLs- 
orders!  WhaCs  more,  well  PROVE 
that  ^CAMPUS"  will  help  clear  up 
that  "PROBLEM"  skin  —  or  show 
DEFINITE  IMPROVEMENT  with 
in  30  days  — or  YOUR  MONEY 
BACK!    Fair  enough? 


Simple  to  use  — just  a  few  minutes  a  day  — 
will  give  you  amazing  results  you  probably 
thought  inipossible!  A  clearer,  cleaner,  health- 
ier, smoother  glowing  complexion  .  .  . 
and  with  such  a«  wonderful  new  feeling  of 
perfect  grooming! 

Over  a  month's  supply,  postage  paid,  direct- 
to-yoir  for  only   


GROOM-AIDS 


FILL  OUT  ORDER  FORM  BELOW  &  MAIL  TODAY 
INTERNATIONAL   STANDARD  LABORATORIES.  INC. 

700    PRUDENTIAL    BLOC.  HOUSTON    25,  TEXAS 

ENCLOSED   IS  $4.95   (Cheek,  c«$h,  m»i»ey-order)   For   CAMPUS    Kit 
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16  Seniors  Awarded 
Grad  School  Grants 

It  has  been  learned  from  a  preliminary  survey  that  16  Sen- 
iors have  received  scholarships  and  fellowships,  approximatmg 
a  value  of  S40.000,  from  graduate  schools.  This  figure  does  not 
include  tuition  grants  which  in  most  cases  is  an  unknown  quan- 
tity.  The  list  is  topped  by  a  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellow- 
ship  won  by  Jeremy  Larner. 

Also  of  interest  is  that  at  .^^^^  ^^^^^  Harvard.  Vale.  MIT.  Call- 
least  20  students  of  the  Class  fo^nia  Tech  and  Mithigan  Stau»  also 
of  1958  will  be  attending  law  <,ty<.rod  him  avvard>.  which  then  add- 
school.s  and  ahout  oii^ht  .students  will  ^^j  ^^^  ^j^^  Harvard  figure,  have  a 
study  in  medical  and  denial  scliools.    total  value  of  $iri,(MM).  the  largest  cum- 

Arnold  Factor  has  accepted  a  $2.oO<»    uiative   offer   to   an\    Senior, 
traching-lellowship    award    in    chem-        i^^th    FeinJjerg.    \vh»)    received    an 


Study  of  U.S.  Communism     Elect  Council  Reps 

Published  by  Howe,  Coser      Cohen  S.B.R  Head 


Yuhlisfi     intholo^iy  Hrapprars 

Mr.  Irvint^  Howe.  As.sociate  Proicssor  of  ^:n^'lish.  and  Dr. 
T.ov.is  Coser,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociolo^N .  are  the  authors 
of  tht'  newlv  released  The  Vineriran  C  oinnuinist  Party:  \  C  ritiral 
llisdirv  (Il)n)-I9:>7).  The  volume  is  published  by  Beacon  Press 
and  s(dls  at  SH.75  per  copy.  Another  voume,  co-edited  by  Mr. 
Howe.    A    Treasury    of    Yiddish    Stories,    has    been    reissued   as   a 


$H4i)  fellowship  award  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicaj4o  and  51200  ;«t  Had 
cliff,  has  accepted  a  J^1600  U'llowship 
and  a  waiver  of  tuition  to  study 
Sociolojiv  at  tlie  I'niversity  ot  Cdi- 
fornia    (Berkeley. 

In  the  science  field.  C'olumhia  I'ni- 
versity has  awarded  l.ea  K.inner  a 
$2700  fellow.vhip  in  zooloux .  the  lar^^- 
esl  sinuMe  award  to  a  Hrandeis  stu- 
denl.  Miss  Kanner  has  also  received 
a   $1100   ^'rant   from   Harvard,  a  $500 


Meridian  paperback  at  $1.95. 

Tlie  stud\  of  the  American 
C'onununist  movement  traces 
rlie  risr  of  thi*  party  trom  t>  roots 
within  the  radical  nu)\ i-rnfiU  through 
its  M*ry  recent  factional  ditliculty 
tollouinu'    th»'    llui^uarian    revolution. 


In     thi»     fust     comment     puhlished    ^2,  and   Flairada  52 


on  tho  volumes,  .Norman  Thomas, 
vetrran  Socialist  leader,  wrote.  **lrv- 
inu  llowo  and  l^wis  Coser  have  giv- 
en u-.  a  lemarkable  valuable  hook 
They  have  trivcn  us  a  truthful 
piciuif  ol  the  American  Communist 
Part\.  shaiply  and  justly  critical, 
limes  and  the  forces  wWwh  produced 
\el  sinmilarl\  understandin.^  of  the 
this    phenomenon.** 

Howe  has  also  written  J'i^liiU's  antl 
tfn'  .V. •'•♦•/.  William  Faulkner:  A  Crit- 
Iciil  Stin'iJ,  Shrr(if">d  Audirstni:  A 
Crit'rcl  Hit'ijrdp'ny,  mul  Tfir  J 'AW 
tnid  Wc'.'er  HcHt}ier.  Coser  is  the 
author  of  Thr  Fiincrnni  o;  S(*c'nd 
('ntiiiiri  and  the  co-editor  oi  Suci*.' 
bnih'i'.l    Thf  rtf.    Both    are    editor?^    of 

C*t  >tihned 


In  elections  held  Thursday  a  new  Student  Council  u  as  chos- 
en for  academic  195»-59  and  the  three  new  otlicers  of  the  btu- 

(lont   Roard  of  Review  selected.  .  ■,■ 

The  class  otl95M  elected  as  its  Ccmncil  representatives  Judy    offer   from    RadclilTe    and    a    tutt.on 

B<>,rad    sirveLevine.  Martin  Petxnz^  The    waiver    from    Pennsylvan.a. 

results  of  the  race  showed  Miss  Bograd  with  HI   votes.  Levine 

with   lO:].  Peretz  103.  Haurwitz  '        r-    ,    n 

^^  \59.     4ni     to     220.    Gad     Greene 

elected     over 

lU'izer     to 


-    86.  Miss  Falk  83,  Mi>^  Mandell 


Ofi     PciW      Three 


The  class  id  li^titi  returiuii  tvso 
of  its  incumbents  to  Council.  Klliot 
Sietial  and  P:ilen  Levine.  and  added 
Robert  .latTee  to  its  Council  repre- 
sentation. The  results  of  this  election 
were:  KHiot  .Sie^al  114.  Kllen  Levine 
lit.  Uoberl  .latTee  UHK  .\^hle\  Bo(»ne 
HA.  Shelly  Gray  78.  I^arbara  Jacobs 
77,    and    R<»bert    Sekuler    3."». 

The  Freshman  class  reelected 
Charles  Kamen  and  added  Howard 
Stone  and  Alone  S\manski  to  Coun- 
cil _  Howard  Stone  141.  Charles 
Kamen  \'MK  Atone  Symanski  100. 
Linda  Heller  97.  Ira  Ko.senber;:  96, 
Kruct    Lituer  90.  and  Gei.e  Turitz  6«. 

In  tlu'  contest  for  Chaii man  ot  the 
Sludenl  T.oard  of  Review  Hiivid  .M. 
C'ohen     7)9.     defeateil     All)eil     Zabin, 


was 
incumbent  Lance  K. 
liu'  iifViCe  of  Kxecutive 
Secretary  of  ihe  S.B.K.  In  the  elec 
lion  f(»r  Recording'  Secretary.  Tob\ 
Kllen  (;oldberK'.  o9.  defeated  l)olh 
Lee  }*eralman.  *60.  and  Susan  Xem- 
s.r.  '61.  The  votes  were  3u2.  190. 
and    l."><»    iwspectively. 

l*rimary  elections  for  th»*  ofli. fr.s 
of  the  pre»-ent  freshman  and  Sopho 
more  classe>  were  held  toda\ .  Kinal 
election-  f«»r  all  class  otlicers.  as  well 
as  tlu'  Women's  Sul)sidiary  I'.orid 
of  Ue\"eu  will  tnke  place  lht< 
Thursday. 


Concert 


Irving   Howe 


The  book  analyze*:  at  length  the 
relationshij)  ol  the  Communists  to 
Iho  T^iiional  labor  movement  in  terms 
of  the  attempts,  ai  times  to  co- 
opearte  with  the  established  oruan- 
izati(»n  and  at  times  lo  ostabrKh 
..erious  com[)etitor<. 

Tlie  lenilthiest  sections  focus 
around  \hv  thirties,  vvht-n  the  Com- 
inunsi  Party  had  achieved  it>  ureal 
est  popular  support.  Howe  and  C  oser 
cotisider  the  nature  of  the  attraction 
on  literary  creativity  and  on  the 
intellectuals  thems«Ue-  The  popular 
iroiU     experiences     also     come     into 


5  Faculty  Members 
V/in  Study  Grants 

Two  Simon  Cnii^.i^enheim  Foundation  Awards  and  three  Ful-  1 
bright  -rants  have  been  given  to  members  of  the  Brandeis  Uni- 
\ersitvl'aoiiltv.  Mr.  Irving  GifTord  Fine,  compcser  and  Profe.ssor 
of  Miisie.  and  Dr.  Saul  G.  Cohen,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  are  the  recipients  of  the  Gug|»enheim  sti- 
pefui-.     Dr.  Aaron  Crurwitsch,  A.s.sociate  Profes.sor  of  Philosophy. 

Mr.  Robert  Otto  Preyer.  Assist- 

Socsal  Committee 
Chooses  Classical 
Weekend  Theme 


On  Tuesdas  eveninu.  May  A,  the 
Music  Club  will  present  a  piano 
recital  by  Alice  Milli'r  in  Slosberi; 
Kecital  Hall  at  8:15  p.m.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  works  by  Bach. 
Ht»ethoven.  Chopin  and  Schoen- 
!)eri4.  eoncludin;4  with  a  piano 
quartei  by  Paure  in  which  the 
pianisi  will  l)e  assisted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  [*»randeis  Collegium 
Musieum. 


Armond  Hrumer  won  a  National 
Science  Foundation  Fellowship  val- 
ued at  $1600  and  coverini;  tuition.  He 
will  attend  Princeton  I  ni\ersity. 
studyinj^  mathematics.  Also.  Frank 
Vcpp  has  been  granted  an  assistant 
ship  and  fellowship  at  .Johns  Hop 
kins  l'niversit\  where  physics  will 
be  his  m;ij(»r.  Ilobeiia  Apfel  has 
been  awarded  a  SBoo  fellowship  to 
study  medicine  at  Boston   I  niver.sity. 

In  the  field  of  literature.  Jeremy 
L.'^.rner  ha^  been  htuiored  with  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellow- 
ship vaiui'd  at  $1400  and  covering: 
tuition.  He  will  be  an  Kn'4lish  and 
American  Literature  major  at  the 
l'ni\ersity  of  Calif<»rnia  (Berkeley. 
Al.so.  in  the  same  fiehl.  the  Cniver 
sit\  of  Illinois  has  ;:ranted  a  scliolar- 
^hip  and  a  wai\er  of  tuition  to  Eden 
Force,  and  .ludy  Wal/er  will  be 
attendin:^  Brandeis  with  a  tuition 
scholarship. 

Harvey  I^ressman  and  Horis  Ber- 
man  possess  two  of  the  more  un- 
usual awards  in  the  class,  both  in 
rhe  social  sciences.  Pressman  was 
granted  a  fellowship  in  American 
and  Far  Eastern  Relations  at  the 
Hislor\  Department  ai  Harvard,  and 
VFl'^s  Berman  has  won  a  tuition  and 
tra\el     .scholarship    at    the     Bolo;,Mia, 


Announce  Student  Art  Prizes; 
Exhibit  To  Be  Shown  Till  June 


\  "classical  Greek*'  Sprinu'  Week- 
end will  be  presented  by  the  Social 
Committee  next  wet'kend.  The  Drama 
Club  ha-  a  double  (dferiuL*  for  Fri 
day  eveninu:  John  Haskell's  review. 
•Out  ot  This  World.*  i:iven  at  H:'M\, 
will  be  followed  by  a  Dyonisian  Fes- 
tival, to  vvhich  are  invited  all  stu 
dents  wearing  sheets,  pillowcases. 
sindaN.  and  laurel-wreaths. 

At  lioon  Saturday,  a  picnic  and 
serenade  wilt  be  held  in  the  Hamil- 
ton Quadrani^le.  Mr.  Cirimm  will  sup- 
ply the  food  as  part  of  the  meal  con- 
tract: The  Kind's  Men  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity will  supply  the  ja/z.  The 
Sprin^i  Formal  from  ^  p.m.  to  mid- 
night will  hear  Sammy  Eisen  and 
his  dance  orchestra.  The  Barristers 
will  pro\ide  the  intermission  enter- 
tainment for  the  dance  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Copley  Square. 

An  additional  musical  event  is 
scheduled  for  Sunday,  at  2  p.m.,  in 
Nathen  Seifer  Hall.  Final  plans  for 
entertainment  are  not  yet  definite. 


ant    Profe.ssor   of    English,    and 
Mr.    Ronald    M.    Sukenick.    In- 
structor    in     F.ni:li>h.     art-     the     Ful 
bri'jiu    w  inners. 

The  CIUL;-!enheim  i^rants  a'C  madt 
to  stinuilate  advanced  research  and 
stud\  in  the  various  academic  tlelds 
and  in  artistic  creation.  Tiie  two 
CiULii^enheim  Fellows  from  nrandeis 
will  be  *»n  leave  of  absence  durini: 
the  next  acadeinic  year  t(»  continue 
their  indei>cndenl  woik  ^2'2  men 
and  women  wtre  awarded  a  total  ot 
$1,412,000  this  year.  The  Fulbriuht 
awards  were  e.slablisiied  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  iiovernmenl  to  provide 
opportimitN  for  research  abroad  b\ 
American  scltolars.  Ciurwitsch  will 
do  his  work  at  ti\e  Inixersiix  ol  Co- 
k»Line.  Frexer.  a  Fulbrii^lit  Fellow 
this  \ear.  will  remain  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburii.  Sukenick  will 
study  in  Paris  and   Lisle  in  France. 

Two  members  of  the  faculty  have 
been  (Umuenheim  Fellows  this  year. 
They  are  Dr.  Frank  Manuel.  Profes- 
.sor of  Modern  History,  and  Dr. 
Leonard  Levy,  Associate  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  and  Earl  Warren,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  American  History. 

An  additional  group  of  faculty 
will  be  on  leave  of  absence  in  1958 


Lewis  Coser 

focus  from  both  strategic  and  ideo 

logical  perspectives  and  are  followed  oory  Peltyn,  '58:  Letty  Cottin  and  Ar- 

by  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  vicis-  j^^^J  Levine,  '59;  Bobbi  Milhauser  and 

Situdes  of  the  party  during  the  war  smalL     '60:    Susan    Chused. 

and  post-war  years.  The  book  con-  -^                                  ,  ^    ^        ^ 

eludes    with    the    chapter.    ^Toward  Mickey  Leberman,  and  Barbara  Zas- 

Theory   of  Stalinism."  senhaus,  '61.                  .  .  ,  •     . 


Ballots    for    the    Spring    Weekend 
Queen    will   be   cast   this   week.   The    The    Justice    was    unable    to   receive 
nine  candidates  are  Sandra  Rich  and    a  fully  confirmed  story  on  this  mat- 

ter;  a  complete  report  will  appear 
in  the  ne.\t  issue.  Involved  in  the 
announcements    are    major    changes 


Dr.  Sachar  and  Award  Winners 

The  awards  for  the  annual  student  art  show,  presently  in  the  Student 
Union,  were  announced  last  Thursday  afternoon  in  a  brief  and  informal 
ceremony  by  Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar,  President  of  the  University.  Bc^cause 
of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  work,  he  pointed  out,  the  exhibit  will  re- 
main in  the  L'nion  over  commencement  week.  Its  increased  size  over 
last  year's  show  and  high  degree  of  craftsmanship  represents  a  great 
increase  in  activity  in  the  area  of  fine  arts 

v>iii  uv  KJii  Av«-^  v..  «-.^ -~  The  two   major   prizes,  the   Louis   P.  Rabinovitz   Award   for   Over-all 

1959    and    others    currently    on    the    Excellence   and   the   Skowhegan   School   of   Art   Scholarship   Award,   were 
staff  will  be  leaving  the  University,    both  won  by  sophomores.  Jane  Kogan  and  Alan  Segal,  respectively.    First 

place  in  the  area  of  painting  was  awarded  to  Brigette  Alexandre;  Renate 
Schoenberg  received  second  place,  and  Sally  Fairchild  Shapiro  third. 

The  awards  for  sculpture  were  given  to  three  graduating  seniors.  Bev- 
everly  Br>'ning,  who  also  won  last  year,  took  first  place,  followed  by  Ber- 
nice  Kelman  and  Harr>-  Brauser.  In  the  drawing  class,  first  prize  w^s 
awarded  to  Ruth  Nechis,  and  second  and  third  to  Eli  Levin  and  Ellen  Ball, 
respectively.  In  the  graphic  arts,  Miss  Brjning  took  first  prize  and  Carol 
Bresnick  second. 


in  the  faculty  teaching  courses  in 
literature,  history,  and  politics, 
among  other  areas. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Oversis^ht 


Retort^  Retort 


T>8 


\\v\\  like  to  rifer  to  your  article 
on  the  production  of  'lolanthc  '  in 
thf  Justice  of  April  2oth. 

Through   some  oversight   you  have 
failed  to  make  note  of  one  more  per 
son  whose  part  in  the  production 
lolanthe" 


We  wish  to  deplore  the  appalling 
lack  of  interest  and  contributions  to 
tlie  student  science  magazine,  the  Re- 
tort. This  excellent  publication,  ap- 
pearing twice  a  year,  features  a  flex- 
ible   and    highly    interesting    format,    trative 


Science    1.     However,    it    is    the    re- 
sponsibility of  the  c>olkge  community 
to   develop   and    maintain   such   stan 
dards;   the   coorciion   to  be   confo/m 
ist    to    the    point    of    commonly    ex 
pected    decency    should    come    from 
social    pressure,    m-t     from    admnis 
dicta.     *f    2    student    doesn't 


.   .   *•                    ,«/.ij  feel  uneasv  about  attending  a  forma! 

,r    and  places  no  restrictions  on  art  cle  '^^^"^^^^^^     ,^^.^^,^^   ,„   ,  T-sMrt,  ber- 

,    .           tvpe   other  than   that   they   be   inter-  concert  or  ittiuji. 

is  as  vital  as  any  of  those      •    .*-    '      .  .    .r   .„;..„♦;.;.    „.f„.o     ,Tn.  mudas  and   sneakers,   it   is  the   fault 
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Circulation 


and    of   scientific    nature.    .In^  ^-^^^  students,   and 

mentioned.  deed,    the    articles    may    not    be    too  oi    ni^    incnu., 

.She  is  Harriet  Kaufman,  president  technical    at    all,   so   as   to    appeal    to  laculty. 

of  G&S    costume  designer  and   ward-  the  vast  body  of  non-science  students,  One  important   r.spec^   of  the   nues- 

.      ,   .     ,   ^^  .   ,.  who   in   all    likelihood   will    refuse   to  ^^q,^  of  dress  retriilati  )ns  has.  I  feel, 
robe    mistress.  She   is   doing   most   ol                             .    .       .                            ,  .. 

the   work   in   designing,  creating   and 


read  the  publication  on  general  prin- 
eiples  anyway. I  Apparently  such  a 
sewing  the  costumes  for  the  cast,  publication  is  extraneous  to  the  inter- 
She  has  been  ^Hndinii  her  entire  af-    ests  of  the  many  science  students  at 

the  sewinu   room  of  the    ll^i>>  ^^^^^ol,  whose  evident  obligation 


ternoons  in   the  sewing 

castle    and    we    think    ^he    dev(  rves 

some  acknow  ledgmcnt. 

Thank   you. 

First  Floor  of  Hamilton  D 


to  themselves  and  their  school  ex- 
tcMids  only  so  far  as  their  classwork. 
Each  vear,  a  liard  core  of  5  or  6  stu- 


been  overlocked:  the  incoming  fresh 
man.  Most  freshmen,  some  time  be 
lore  Orientat-on  Week,  acquire  large 
amounts  of  new  clothes.  A  promi- 
nent paragraph  in  the  catalog  and 
student  handbook  beginning  *Mosl 
students  find  .  "  (certainly  m> 
m  )re   misleading    than   much   of   the 


Pin 


Pah 


Non-Christians  Worship  At 
Harvard  Memorial  Church 

Following  more  than  a  month  of  controversy  on  the-  Tlar- 
vard  University  campus,  the  announcement  was  made  last  week 
,h-.f  Memorial  Church    traditionally  a  -'Christian  non-sectarian 

hapc^  for  the  umversitv,  shall  be'onened  to  Jewish  marriages  Just.ce  has  Cone  no.luns  lo  pron,oie 

con    ucted  bv  rabbis  and  other  non-Christian  services.  .he  "social  sciences".  Many  cra.csms 

The  controversy  began  last  mo.Uh,  ^henj^ccond  year  grad-  -         ^ -  -  —  "- '-"■ 

i.ifr>  tiliidont  in  Philcsophv.  Wil- 

i  ate  sludeni  m  r  i     .  ^^^^    ^^^^^^   ,^    ^_^^,    ^,  ,^.    ,,,.,, 

ham    Warren    Bently    Hi    tnai  "  „.,..,ie<l " 

lenccd    the    increased    religious    '"-»  stpn...tc.l. 


dent.s.   write,    edit,    and    produce    the    ^(her  material  in  those  most  worthy 
publication.  Those   who  read  it  offer    tomes)    and    describing    an    extrava- 


We  feel  that  Tht  Justice  is  one- 
sided. One  sided  towards  the  intellec- 
tual! The  social  doings  of  this  cam- 
pu>   have   been    ^aJIy    neglected    The 


•utivilv  of  Harvard  President  Nathan  Ww  campagn.  however,  was  not 
TZ^yl^^  r.u^  TUlich,  noted  waged  only  by  Bently  and  the  (  r... 
Protestant     theologian,    and     one    of 


many  new  ministers  brought  to  Me 
morial  church  by  Pusey.  Ir  a  long 
article  printed  in  The  Crimson,  Bent- 
ly claimed  that  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  di>sent  among  the  faculty, 
students    and    admini.stralion   on    Pu 


so}i.  .Several  days  before  the  new 
church  policy  was  announced,  a 
group  of  Harvard  faculty  members 
presented  a  petition  to  Pusey  de- 
manding the  inclusion  of  non Chris- 
tian services  in  the  church.  They 
expressed  the  belief  that   the  church 


sey  s 


philosophical     arguments    on<l    was  no  longer  a  symbol  of  academic 


unity.    Moreover  the   petitioners  sta- 
ted   that    the    church    was    dedicated 


moral  stands.  After  attacking  Pusey's 

position     that     religion     should      be 

taught   by   men   who   are   committed 

to    it,    and    that    religion    should    be 

ii   iinifvini!   force   in  the   curriculum,  ,   .       ^  *     ,, 

a   unii>  nfc   '""J^^  .r^ainst    the    had   been   financed   by   donors  of  all 

he  went  on   to   lasn  out   against    int 

fact    that    a    Jewish    couple    desiring 


have  been  made  of  this  policy,  while 

very    few    positive    suggestions    have 

been    offered.    After    long    and    care 

ful  consideration,  we  feel  that  we 
have  found  a  solution.  After  discuss- 
ing this  with  the  varied  segments  of 
the  student  population  we  find 
nothing  but  excitement  and  interest 
in  our  innovation.  We  have  seen  this 
method  work  effectively  in  both  na- 
tional, local,  and  -chool  tabloids,  eg. 
The  New  York  Times.  In  order  to 
solidify  the  relationship  between  the 
student  body  and  The  Justice,  we 
suggest  a  column  which  would  make 
known      the      social      activities      and 


no  criticism,  largely  because  they  are 
the  authors,  or  because  to  do  so  they 
would    be    breaking,   by    inference   at 
least,  a  perfect  record  of  apathy  and 
indifference.  This  situation  is  not  un- 
usual   among    Biandeis   departmental 
publications,  except   that  other  mag- 
azines have  larger  staffs,  and  or  it  is 
not   conj  idered   unfashionable  among 
non-science  students  to  accept  several 
contributions   by    one    prolific    or    su- 
premely  confident   writer.  Science   is 
a   di.'^cii)line,  a   challenge,  and  an   im- 
men.sely    exciting    field    of    study;    it 
is  not  a  transient  step  on  the  way  to 
Medical    School    or    a    high    average. 
Surely  the  expenditure  of  a  very  few 
hours    of    the    student's    time    for    so 
enduring   a   satisfaction  as  an   article 
in  the  Retort  is  very  well  worthwhile. 
If,    despite    publicity,    urgent    appeal, 
and  often  downright  coercion  the  sci- 
ence majors  of  this   school,   at   least, 
cannot   be  induced  to  staff  and  pro- 
duce a   high  quality  megazinc  of  po- 


g:  rJly  optisimi-tic  attitude  towards 
what  the  freshmen  w ill  wear  w (AjUI 
surely  direct  the  pu  chasing  of  the 
new  clothes  more  into  the  white 
shirt  line  and  away  from  the  sweat 
sh-rtand-bluejeans    line. 

The  result  <one  hopes)  would  be  a 
rrop  of  young  scholars  who  would 
be  decently  dressed,  at  least  for  a 
time.  The  big  question  is  whether 
even  a  massive  handbook  full  *^ 
gentle  hints  and  suggestions  can 
counter  the  devastating  cftects  of 
half   a   dozen    sloppy    uppccclassnu'n. 

— John   Curry   '61 


SAISE 


When  the  fireball  of  one  fusion 
bomb  could  engulf  a  city  the  size  of 
New  York,  and  when  accumulated 
effects  of  the  testing  of  such  devises 
might,  as  Dr.  Linus  Pauling  predicts, 
account  for  250,000  deaths  due  to  ra- 


tential    universal    mterest,    the    fault    diation,  and  an  equal  number  of  gen- 


lies  only  with  them. 


Harvard    students    of    all    faiths    achievements    of    Brandeis    students. 


to 

who    had    been    killed    in    the    first 

world    war,    and    that     the     building 


Robert  Seaver, 
Asscciate  Editor, 
The  Retort 


to    be   married    in    Memorial    Church 
by  their  Rabbi,  were  denied  permis 
sion  to  do  so  by  Rev.  Buttrick,  Chap- 
lain of  the  church. 


faiths. 

Jewish  couples  have  been  married 
in  the  church,  but  services  have 
been  led  by  a  Unitarian  minister,  ac- 
cording to  a  regulation  which   dates 


.      r^v,  '  ♦     „   «..,r,tinn   nf   the  >>ack  to  the  1930\s.  Since   1932  there 

As   the   Christian   tradition   of   tne  r    i      •  u 

.  rZ       u            ^Koiu.nu^j    ihP  ^^iive   been   four  instances  of  Jewish 

Harvard  Church  was  challenged,  me  j     «^  i    K,r 

narvdru  ^              i,,^^^    :^^„po    of   a  marriage    ceremonies    conducted    by 

issue    spread    to    larger    issues    oi    a  .  ,  .      ,        ,^         .           . 

issue    sprtd                  fe               ..Hitnriil  rabbis,   but   these   have   been   in   vio- 
sectarian  university.  In   an   ediloriai 


It  is  just  and  right  that  athletes  are 
recognized  for  winning  trophies  and 
honors.  It  follows  then,  that  girls 
should  be  recognized  for  winning 
pins.  This  type  of  column  could  be 
informative,  and  eventually  become 
a  valued  tradition,  representing  the 
equality  of  The  Justice. 

Expectantly, 
AH  &   Company 


etic  mutations  in  years,  then  it  js 
time  that  the  students  of  this  coun- 
try discuss  the  issues  involved,  eval- 
uate the  many  positions  taken,  and 
answer  the  following  question:  what 
is  the  most  sane  nuclear  policy?  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  Brandeis  Commit- 
tee for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  has 
been  established  as  a  committee  of 
SPEAC.  The  functions  of  the  organ- 
si^der  them  more  important  than  the  ization  are  just  what  you  might  ex- 
short  periods  of  academic  activity  pect;  first,  to  discuss  the  problem 
which  might  conflict  with  them.  Most  of  nuclear  policy,  and  second,  to  ed- 
Christian  holidays  occur  on  Sunday,  ucate  through  lectures,  debates,  news 
but  I  would,  without  the  slightest  hes-    articles  ancl  other  literature,  and  con- 


Succoth  Su^iiesti€}n 

T  am  a   Christian    I  take   my   reli 
gious   holidays   seriously,  and    1    con 


of  April  17,  the  Crimson  stated,  "A 
university  can  only  achieve  great- 
ness when  its  members  agree  to  dis- 
agree. One  important  area  in  which 
such  diversity  is  essential  is  the 
realm  of  religious  opinion,  in  a  com- 
munity of  scholars,  Church  and  Uni- 

Seiiiors . .  • 

Continued  Jrojn   Page  Oiic 

(Italy)  Center  School  of  .\dvanced 
International  Studies  for  one  year, 
sponsored  by  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Clark  University  gave  Bernard 
Kempler  a  Public  Health  Grant  val- 
ued at  $1800  and  a  waiver  of  tui- 
tion for  the  first  year.  He  will  at- 
tend its  graduate  school  in  psychol- 
ogy. 

Ift     the     education     field,    Yeshiva 

University  has  awarded  Linda  Roth- 
enberg  $2000  in  its  teaching  fellow- 
ship program.  Also  Carol  Bresnick 
will  participate  in  Harvard's  teach- 
ing internship  program  with  a  $1700 
graht. 


lation   of   the   prohibitive   edict. 


Editor's    Note:    At    the    lecture 
night,  we  saw  L.  S.  with  M.  F.  T. 


last 


Carnovsky  at  Gen  Ed. 


Reviews 


'High  Points ' 


itation,    skip    classes   to   attend    Good 
Friday  services,  for  example. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  Brandeis  .stu- 
dents feel  the  same  way  about  reli- 
gious holidays,  or  rathe,  about  the 
second  and  eighth  days  of  Succoth, 
to  be  precise.  On  the  other  hand,  per- 
haps the  vast  majority  of  them  don't 


tinued  discussion,  all  people  who 
care  to  know  what  the  most  sane  nu- 
clear policy  is.  Simply  put,  we  want 
people  to  think  about  this  Lssue. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  thc^prcsent  of- 
ficers of  Brandeis  SANE  that  the 
U.S.  should  call  an  immediate  end  to 
nuclear    testing,    believing    that    the 


feel  so.  There  is  an  excollont  way  of  hazards  of  tesl.ng  outweigh  any  ben- 
f,nd,ng  out  just  how  they  do  feel  on  «^^»ts  of  tesUng  when  we  now  have 
the  subject:  hold  classes  and  see  how    ^^^apons   capable   of   destroying   .ny 

aggressor  s  war  machines.  Perhaps 
many  cut,  ^^  .,.       ^  ,       ,  ^4    rw 

you   agree    with    this,    and    what    Dr. 

Certainly  it  would  be  idiocy  to  con-    Pauling   has   stated    Or   perhaps  you 

...^-.v, ^^ w      *  sistently   hold   classes  on  days   when    i^^\  ^^3^  ^^  should  continue  nuclear 

portrayal  of  a  character  of  a  plav.  if  one  finds  the  high  point  of    85';    of  the  student  body  would  not    testing.  Regardless  of  what  position 

thP  rharactor  he  has  a  deeper  understanding  of  how  to  play  the  attend:  it  would  be  equally  foolish  to  you  take  ,no  matter  what  action  you 
tne  cnaracler  ne  nas  a  aeeper  unaerbLunuint,  ""^  V  ,  -  cancel  all  classes  for  the  convenience  advocate,  even  if  you  are  not  certain 
role    so,"  says  Carnovsky,  **a  recognition  of  the  high   points  ol      -    •  -     --   -  -  --  ^ 


Actor  Morris  Carnovsky,  speaking  at  Gen  Ed.  S.  Thur.sday 
night,  discussed  life  as  a  .series  of  high  points.     *'Just  as  in  the 


one's  life 
whole/* 


can  lead   to  a  better  understanding  of  the   life  as  a 


of  25';    of  the  students.  I  don't  know  ^f  where  you  stand,  you  are  welcome 

what  percentage  of  the  student  body  ^q  join  Brandeis  SANE,  to  discuss  the 

feels  obligated  to  celebrate  Succoth;  issues,  and  to  work   with  us  on  our 

but  I  do  know  that  two  days  of  miss-  educational  program, 
ed  classes,  especially  at  the  beginning 


of  the  academic  year,  do  not  work 
an  excessive  hardship  on  any  consci- 
entious student.  I  think  we  should  be 
fair  to  all  concerned,  but  let's  not 
form  our  policy  until  we  have  tried 
the  situation. 

—John  Curry  '61 


Carnovsky  spoke  of  two  of  his  end  up  believing  as  you  act."  Tech- 

''high    points^';'    his    appearance  nique,  he  stated,  *is  not  dry  methods, 

before  an  un  American  activities  com-  but  rather  a  love  of  craft,  one  which 

mittee  and  his  portrayal  of  Shylock  is   a    nurturing   element   of   a   crafts- 

in   the   American   Shakespeare  Festi-  man   and   a   person.   It  is   the  abihty 

val's  production  of  -Merchant  of  Yen-  to    look,    to    walk    with    ease,    to    be 

jce."  able  to   communicate   with  your  fel- 

Of  the  first,  Carnovsky  spoke  of  it  low  actors,  to  believe  that  what  you 

as    a    terrible    experience    but    one  act  can  be  done  no  other  way.  It  is 

which  ''burned  away  the  unessential,  for  young  actors  to  believe  in  these  ^ 

Barbara  Mestetsky  will  be  studying    ^^^  purified  his  sense  of  action."  It  things  from  first  to  la.st."  The  whole    SuSgestlOn:    DrSSS 

music   at   the   University   of   Illinois    j^  horrible,  he  said,  ''to  have  to  justi-  craft,  he  states,  can  revolve  around 

under  a  tuition  fellowship.  fy  one's  existence  as  an  American."  3  basic  things: 

Sanford    Friedman    has    been    ac-        Qf  ^^e  second,  the  Shylock  portray-        1.  The  sense  of  self;  of  what  am  I. 
cepted  at  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Chicago    31    Carnovsky   said   that   in   Shylock,        2.  The  object;  the  world  ob  object- 
Law    Schools.    He    will    attend    Har-    he  was  called  upon  to  have  the  "high-  iveness,  the  images  of  the  poet.  tivc:  ux^^o   ..«^.v.,   „  „;^ii '.Vo„wo^  .^^  :;.,,r  ar^tivitip.;  with 
vard   as   will   Allen    Drachman.   Joel    est  understanding  of  myself  as  a  man.        3.  The  action;  the  bridge  between    rude   awakening   awaits   the   student    '^^^..''l^^^^^ 

Will  be  published  in  a  later  edition,    you  don't  act  as  you  believe,  you  will   audience  to  an  actor.  portant    man    navmg 


Besides   the   previously   mentioned 
functions,  there  are  certain  jobs  that 
we  must  do   that   will  be  unique  to 
Brandeis  SANE.  We  must,  if  we  are 
to  achieve  any  measure  of  success, 
organize  a  group  similar  to  the  one 
here  on  every  college  campus  in  the 
Boston  area.  The  complexities  involv- 
ed   in    this    should    be    immediately 
clear.  In  addition  we  want  to  estab- 
lish a  SANE  executive  board  for  all 
Certainly    there    is    nothing    cruel    those  colleges  which  become  organ- 
or  unfair  about  requiring  a  college    ized  in  this  area,  so  that  we  may  co- 
student    to    develop    decent,    attrac-    ordinate  all  our  activities.  Specifically 
tive   dress   habits;   in  fact,  a   raither    what  most  certainly  will  have  to  be 
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THE  JUSTICE 


Page  Three 


Archibald  MacLeish  Reads 


His  New  Verse 


J.B 


Last  W.'dnesday  night  at  Nathan  Seifer  Hall,  Archibald  MacLeish,  one  of  the  United  Stales' 
most  prominent  poets,  gave  an  informal  lecture  on  the  justification  of  writing  his  .'^^^\.;^;^^^^^^^^^ 
J  B  a  re-interpreted  version  of  the  Biblical  myth  of  Job.  According  to  MacLeish  Something 
must  be  said  about  the  plain  gall  required  to  write  it:  I  need  justification  for  doing  it  It  is  not 
enough,  thinks  MacLeish,  to  state  that  the  dilemma  of  Job  is  similar  to  that  of  modern  man 
though ^'our  human  contemporaries  have  also  lost  everything  they  possessed  there  is  still  not 
justification  enough. 

Nor  is  the  fact  that  modern 
science  has  come  back  to  the 
••(;od  of  Creahon"  idea  of  the  Old 
Testament  after  two  thousand  years 
of  an  idea  of  j  more  human,  more 
at>stract  God.  enouiih  to  ju.stify  the 
writing  of  the  pljy.  Rather,  Maeleish 
believes,  the  justification  lies  in  the 
actions  of  Job.  and  not  in  his  dil- 
emma. Thus  it  i>  nat  so  much  the 
trit)uIaiion  but  the  end  of  the  both 
of  Job  which  interests  Macleish.  To 
Macleish  it  is  imi>ortant  that  Job. 
afier  so  many  losses,  so  many  ex- 
periences of  the  •  ups  and  down^ 
of  life",  and  still  remaininj^  unan 
swercd  by  his  God.  chooses  to  live 
a  second  life.  He  accepts  his  restora 
lion  despite  the  vacillations  and  un- 
ending: silence  )f  Fod.  His  questions 
are  not  answered,  but  Job  is  .still 
di'fiant  enouiiU  l.>  que:5lion  a^ain 
1  ruo.    he     repenL>    of     his    presump 

tioiK  but  does  nof  >till  his  question>. 

He  covers  hi^  mouth  v  ith   his   hand; 
the   question    remains."  "And,"   Mac- 
leish    tells     Us.      The     riddle     of     life 

remain^/* 

Job    lb    the    rv»»*x>l    of    man.    '*not 

prostrate,    but    driven    by    the    need 

Ut  know."  The   drivt-   vvhich   urges  on 

Job    is    that     which    forces    our    gen 

eralion    to    ju.'>h    on    and    accept    no 

boundries   of  knowledL;e,  despite   the    the    myth    of 

tiiLih    price    we    leali/e    muut    be   paid. 

Jobs    answer    ..s    in    his    deeds    and 


S.  C.  Acts  on  Weekend  Plan, 
Graduate  Student  Teaching 

At  its  meeting  of  April  28,  Student  Council  accepted  the 
recommendations  of  the  Educational  Policies  Committee  in  re- 
aard  to  graduate  student  teaching,  a  resolution  expressing  dis- 
approval  of  the  decision  to  hold  classes  on  selected  Jewish  holi- 
days  next  year,  the  program  for  Spring  Weekend  and  the  Tuition 
Committee  Report.  The  Committee  Reorganization  Amendment 
was  accepted  as  passed  along  ^,3^  pointed  out  to  the  Social  Com- 
with  the  selection  of  7  freshman  j^j^^^e  that  favors  had  been  dropped 
candidates  for  the  final  Council  f^^m  their  original  budget  because 
elections    while    it   dropped    the    mo-    ^^i^^.  ^^^j-e  felt  to  be  an  unnecessary 


tion   to  censure   its  Senior   members 
for   poor   attendance. 

Peter  Ranis,  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cational Policies  Committee  present- 
ed the  following  recommendations 
all  of  which  were  approved  by  Coun- 
cil: 


expense.  The  weekend  events  and 
favors  were  approved  when  it  wa^ 
found  that  a  Sunday  afternoon  pro- 
gram could  be  arranged  by  the  Jazi 
Committee  thus  bringing  the  expens- 
es of  the  weekend  to  $1,800.  The  ap- 
proved  events  are   as    follows:    next 


1  •   That    no 


graduate    student    be    Friday   night,  a  Greek  Theatre   pro- 


given  final  responsibility  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  course  at  Bran- 
deis  with  the  exception  of  English 
Composition,  and  that  all  tutorials 
be  taught  by  member^  of  the  fac- 
ulty. 

2'  That  it  should  be  staled  in  a 
special  release  from  each  department 
which  of  its  courses  are  taught  with 
the  participation  of  graduate  stu- 
dent    teacher^.     These     releases    are 


duction.  and  carnival;  Saturday,  a 
picnic  lunch  at  which  there  will  be 
a  band  and  a  formal  dance  in  the 
evening  at  the  Statler  Hotel:  Sunday, 
a  program  sponsored  by  the  Jaz^ 
Committee. 

Council  ruled  that  the  Committee 
Reorganization  Amendment  had  been 
passed.  Confusion  had  arisen  because 
approval  by  two-thirds  of  those  vot- 
ing   was    necessary    and    there    was 


,0  be  available  to  all  undergraduates    some  question  as  to  whether  voting 


Archibald  Macleish  and  Students 

the    answer    of    living    is    given     and  for     poetic     reading 
we  must  all  give  it  or  destroy  either    |^»vv     excel. 


a     field     where 


ouiselves  or  ourselves  and  everyone 
else',  we  must  find  a  way  of  re- 
belling without  nihilism,  without 
perp^'tual  revolution.  Macleish  is 
here  giving  us  his  attempt  to  find 
that    answer    through    a    retellinu    of 

.Job.  There  is  an  op- 
timistic answer:  there  must  be.  be- 
cause    Job's     answer     was     his     lite. 


doin"  not  bv  words  of  God.  This,  and  Macleish  could  givo  no  other 
t<H)  »s  the  ca>e  with  contemporary  ending  to  J.B.  than  this,  for  there 
man  allhou-h  existentialism  is  not  can  be  no  other  ending.  Neverthe- 
enough  answei.  a  tlea^l  for  Mac  less,  this  is  not  to  imply  that  Mac- 
leish. It  is  instead  the  i>oets  and  art  leish  has  portrayed  a  resolution  of 
ists  of  our  time  to  whom  we  must  these  problems.  On  the  contrary, 
turn     ihev    who   jre   not    bounded   by  he    has    very    definitely    not    resolved 


J.B.  was  recently  produced  at  Yale, 
in  its  first  stage  appearance  It  ha> 
been  chosen  as  part  of  the  I  nited 
States  Exhibit  at  Bru>sels  this  sum- 
mer. 

<Thi--    1^    the    first    of    two    articles 
on    J.B.    The    review    of    the    play    it 
.self    will    follow    ne\t    week  • 

—  Lvman   .\ndrews.  Jr. 


al  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  Thi.s  is  to  give  the  student 
an  extra  aid  in  the  choice  of  his 
courses  and  is  information  which  he 
is  entitled  to  when  taken  in  the 
context  of  the  course  descriptions 
in    the    catalogue. 

3  That  all  graduate  students  who 
assist  in  correcting  papers  or  mark- 
ing examinations   be   required   to   sit 


meant  picking  up  a  ballot  or  casting 
it.  It  was  determined  that  voting 
means  making  a  choice  and  there- 
fore casting  a  ballot.  A  clarification 
of  CounciPs  by-laws  permitted  7 
freshmen  to  take  part  in  the  final 
elections  for  oCuncil  representatives. 
The  number  stated  in  the  handbook 
was  five. 

The  interim   report   of  the  Tuition 


m    on   all    classes   conducted    by    the    Committee    .showed    that    the    presi- 
professor   in  charge.  dent,    vice  president     and     pre.idenK 

4.   That  no  graduate  ..tudent  teach    elect   of  Council  had   met   with  Dean 


anything    —    not    even    sense    —    but 
the*     boundaries     ot     good     art.     Him 
baud  ^ummed  it  up.  Macleish  said,  in 
his    last    sentence    fiom    A    Season    in 
Hell,    Mith    the    words."    .    .    .    And    I 
shall  be  free  to  possess  truth  in  one 
soul    and    one    t>ody."   William    Butler 
Yeats    phrased    the    same    idea    dif 
ferently    in    the    final    stanza    to    his 
poem.  *Leda    and    the  Swan":    "Being 
so    cau<:ht    up.    so    mastered    by    the 
brute    blood    of   the   air.   Did    she   put 
on   his  knowledge  with   his  power  be- 
fore   the    inditYerent    beak    could    let 
her     drop'.*'*     Leda*>     answer     to     the 
question,    can    xr^^n    know?    and    Mac 
leish's     is     that     Man     can     embody 
truth     but     ht'    eannot     know     it.    Job 
cannot    know    the    truth    but    can    live 
i\     This    is    the    justifiiation.'* 

MacliMsh  come-  \er\  close  to  the 
theories  of  .MbeM  Ciinus  in  th.it 
authoi'b  loiiti  C'lsay.  The  Rebel. 
Camus  too  feel>  thai  one  cannot 
nei:atc  too  !tmi^.  but  nui>t  answer  tlie 
(liie-tion  ot   Jt>b    tJ  live  or  die.  Once 


them  For  just  as  Job  chooses  to 
live  again,  he  must  also  reconcile 
himself  to  never  knowing.  Me  may 
only  attempt  to  discover  through 
life,  but  the  ultimate  answer,  by  rea- 
.son  of  his  rea.soning  mind,  will  for- 
ever escape  him.  (lod  is  neither  just 
nor  unjust.  God  is  Cod.  and  there- 
fore alien  to  Job,  who  is  man.  Job 
must     reconcile    himself    to    this. 

There    is   a    strong    element    of    the 
tragedy    of    the    Creek    mind    in    all 
this,    but    this    too    is    evident    in    the 
orginal     Book     of     Job     itself,     whieh 
some     scholars     have     c«)nsidered     to 
have    been    written    by    one    well    ac- 
quainted   with    Creek    tragedy.    How 
ever    this    only    serves    to    augment,    the     life 
and    certainly    not    detract    from,    the     playboy" 
timeliness  of  the   play.   J.B. 

The  lecture  was  followed  by  a 
reading  of  the  Piologue  'originally 
pii!)lished  in  Saturday  Review  in 
h).'>h  .  f«)llowt'il  by  portions  of  .sevnes 
from  the  play  pr«»per.  The  autht)r 
read    well,    ami    shjwed    hi-    aptitude 


"Waiting  for  Lefty," 
"Anatol"  Featured 


At  Shell  This  Eve 

Tonight  at  8  00  two  student  di- 
rected plays  will  be  produced  at 
the  I'llman  .\mphitheatre.  in  con- 
junction with  the  Theatre  Arts  Dra- 
matic   Workshop    program. 


a    greater   share   of    class   time    than 
the    professor   of    that    course. 

David  Cohen  T>8  withdrew  the 
Social  Committee's  request  for  $200 
and  explained  that  his  committee 
had  arranged  a  program  for  Spring 
weekend  which,  within  the  $1'>00 
budget,  would  support  the  purchase 
of  favors.  The  Sunday  afternoon 
program  of  the  committee,  a  movie, 
was  decided  to  be  inadequate,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  suggested  that 
the  money  to  be  spent  on  favors 
be  used  instead  for  a  more  imagina- 
tive   Sundav    afternoon    program.    It 


Kaufman  to  go  over  figures  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between 
scholarship  increases  and  the  tui- 
tion increase.  Figures  concerning  the 
$100.  tuition  increase  2  years  ago, 
will  also  be  made  available  to  Coun- 
cil. 

Council  dropped  a  motion  to  cen- 
sure its  Senior  members  as  it  wa> 
felt  that  all  Council  members  had 
not  always  lived  up  to  the  respon- 
sibilities  of  their  offices  and  that  the 
persons  involved  should  have  been 
told  of  the  Councils  disapproval 
before  a  censure   was   discussed. 


vignelles 


in 


it 


with 


The    first    play,    directed    by    Kent 
Nilssen.    is    .\rthur    Schnitzler's    Ana- 
tol.    Only   two   of   the   original    seven 
will    be    shown,    both    deal- 
an     "affair"    or    women     in 
of     .\natol.     and     "eternal 
Mr.    .Nilssen    describes   the 
tonality  o\  the  play  as  that  of  "light 
intrigue   and   amourous    banter";   the 
play     is    a      "complete    expression     of 
the    dancinii    spirit    of   Old    \  lenna    o£ 
Ihe    18«0*.s."    The   title    role    is    played 
by    Mr.    N.lssen:    .Max.    his    friend,    is 
played   by    Frederick   dePerera:   Mari- 
Ivn     (loretsky     and      Deanna     Perkis 


Rexroth  Reads  His  Verse 


Letters  To  The  Editor 


L\ntt'n>ft''<i    trf     Puije    Two 

want  each  college  campus  group  to 
have  educational  program^  for  lluir 
own  school,  and  as  we  are  doing  at 
Brandeis  this  week,  we  want  each 
university  polled  on  the  various  is- 
sues involved  in  nuclear  testing.  This 
i>  no  small  program,  most  of  it  will 
have  to  wait  until  next  year:  never- 
theless, we  do  want  to  establish  con- 
tact with  the  other  colleges  this  term. 
We  need  help  on  this,  we  need  and 
welcome  people  who  are  interested 
enough  to  do  a  little  work,  this  term 
or  next  term. 

What  is  our  relation  to  the  Nation- 
al Committee  for  a  Sane  .Nuclear  Poli- 
cy? Though  it  i^  hoped  (hat  we  will 
take  the  same  stand  that  they  do 
(immediate  ces.sation  of  all  nuclear 
testing  through  U.N.  agreement  and 
international  control  of  missiles  and 
outerspace  satellites  through  the 
U.N.'  we  are  not  required  to  support 
this.  Our  policy  is  flexible  and  will 
directly  reflect  the  feelings  of  the 
membership. 

li  ib  pobbible  in  the  very  near  fu-  • 


ture.  before  our  organization  i>  func- 
tioning smoothly,  that  and  we  h«)|)e 
that  this  happens  the  CS.  will  an- 
nounce a  cessation  of  nuclear  testing. 
This  may  come  soon  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  tests  scheduled  for  this 
spring.  This  by  no  means  implies  that 
the  work  of  Brandeis  SANK  would 
be  completed.  We  will  then  try.  in 
like  manner,  to  approach  the  prob- 
lems of  overall  disarmament,  and  we 
will  discuss  what  is  the  most  sane 
disarmament  policy. 

Tt  is  our  belief  that  the  government 
of  the  U.S.  does  take  into  account  the 
opinions  of  its  citizens.  Specifically, 
we  believe  that  by  educating  and 
perhaps  organizing  public  opinion,  we 
may  be  able  to  strongly  influence 
the  government  decisions  regarding 
nuclear  policy.  This  is  far  from  a 
hopeless  or  last  cause.  This  is  a  time 
when  everyday  the  news  of  the  world 
focuses  on  one  or  another  aspect  of 
this  problem:  it  is  a  time  when,  if 
.someone  has  something  to  say,  it  will 

be  heard. 

:        Arit  Buddy  Kopelinan 


j)oitray    the    women    who    make    Ana- 
lol's   :itians  so  colorful. 

The  second  production  will  be 
Waiting  for  Lefty,  by  Clilfi^rd  Odets. 
.Man  Feinstem  is  the  director,  and 
Michael  Cohen  composed  the  inci- 
dental music.  The  background  of 
the  play  is  a  union  strike  meeting, 
and  the  form  is  that  of  a  .series  of 
episodes  .showing  the  crucial  mo- 
ment in  the  lives  of  the  members  of 
the  pro-strike  committee  which  cause 
them  to  advocate  striking.  When 
this  play  was  produced  in  193,5  by 
the  Croup  Theatre,  the  author  and 
all  poeple  connected  with  the  show 
were  blacklisted  as  Communists. 
However.  Feinstein  considers  it  a 
very  worthwhile  play  because  of  the 
dual  aspect  of  its  -timeless"  beauty 
of  language  and  characterization" 
and  its  timeliness  with  respect  to  the 
change  of  attitude  toward  union 
strikes  which  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing these  twenty-three  years.  In- 
cluded in  the  east  are  Alan  Siegal 
Barbara  iKe^ler,  and  Harry  Braivi^er. 


In  the  third  Student  Council  spon 
sored  Ludwig  Lewisohn  Memorial 
Lecture  of  the  year,  last  Friday  night, 
the  San  Francisco  poet.  Kenneth  Rex 
roth,  read  from  his  poetry,  played  ex- 
amples of  his  experiments  with  jazz 
accompaniment,  and  answered  stu- 
dent question-  concerning  himself, 
San  Franci-sco.  Allan  Ginsberg-  and 
jazz. 

Mr.  Kexroth.  fifty  two  \ear.<,old, 
and  faced,  witii  dog-like  eyes  and 
graying  cvew  cut  hair  boomed  out  a 
number  of  his  poems  from  his  vol- 
um*'  In  Defense  of  The  Earth,  includ- 
ing certain  poems  from  A  Bestiary, 
Seven  Poems  for  Martha,  My  Wife, 
The  Lights  in  The  Sky  Are  Stars,  and 
Mother  Goc-se.  Later  in  tlie  evening, 
after  playing  a  tape  of  an  example 
of  his  jazz-poetry  technique,  the  poet 
read  a  number  of  hi<  Japanese  and 
Chinese  translations,  from  100  Poems 
from  the  Japanese  and  TOO  Poems 
from  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Rexroth  read  his  poems  in  a 
highly  sonorous  voice,  obviously  in- 
fluenced by  Dylan  Thomas'  poetry 
reading  techniques.  The  poems  them- 
selves, with  few  exceptions,  were  also 
influenced  by  Thomas;  the  combina- 
tion at  times  was  difficult  to  take. 
The  Bestiary  was  perhaps  the  only 
set  of  poems  in  the  evening,  except- 
ing translation.s,  which  showed  care- 
ful and  interesting  use  of  words, 
though  to  a  lesser  extent  this  was 
also  evident  in  Mother  Goose;  many 
of  the  other  poemj  read  showed  little 
or  no  connection  of  the  value  of  the 
word.  The  translations  were,  on  the 
whole  more  satisfactory  from  point 
of  poetry  than  Rexroth's  own  work, 
but  many  of  these  too  demonstrated 
a  lack   of   distillation  ia   writing  on 


the  part  of  Rexroth:  more  the  ima- 
gery often  fell  flat  through  a  lack  >f 
power  evident  in  the  translation.  Th.^ 
oriental  art  is  far  different  than  ours. 
and  to  paraphrase  its  feeling  to  oth- 
ers it  is  necessary  to  stre.ss  eacU 
word  to  the  utmost  This  means  very 
careful  selection  and  a  powerful  and 
wide  vocabulary  by  the  translator. 
I  am  certain  Mr.  Itexroth  paid  little 
attention  to  either  far  too  often.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  remarked  here  that 
there  are  far  more  interesting  and 
better  examples  of  translations  as 
poems  in  the  volume.  In  Defense  of 
The  Earth,  where  .Mr.  Rexroth  has  in- 
cluded forty-five  more  oriental  trans- 
lations. 

The  poet  demonstrated  his  jazz- 
poetry  technique  once  again  with  dn 
example  of  a  translation  of  a  Chinese 
poem  read  to  the  strains  of  a  bass- 
fiddle.  Of  this  I  can  say  nothing  ex- 
cept that  I  whollv  agree  with  audi- 
ence response  at  the  lime. 

—  L.  A.,  Jr. 

Corttinned  from   Pag^   One 

The  Yiddish  anthology,  which 
Howe  coedited  with  the  poet  Eliezer 
Greenberg,  first  appeared  as  a  Vik- 
ing Press  hard-cover  in  1954.  The 
volume  includes  a  lengthy  introduc- 
tion to  the  essentials  of  Yiddish 
literature,  tracing  it  through  its  cur- 
rent moments  in  the  United  States, 
the  State  of  Israel,  and  he  Soviet 
Union.  In  addition  to  several  folk 
tales,  among  the  major  writers  repre- 
sented are  Mendele  Mocher  Sforim, 
Sholem  Aleichem,  I.  L.  Perets,  Sho- 
lem  Asch,  Abraham  Reisin,  and  Jacotj 
Glatstein.  ^      >  .      t  »  .  . 
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•Gold   alienates   man    from   himself; 
naked  fear,  which  h  ;s  n-placed  capital, 
has  alienated  him  e   en  more  efficiently.' 

—  Czeslaw  Miles/.:  The  t  aplivc   Mind 

It  is  net  merely  gold  which  alienates  mm  from  himself;  rather,  it  is  capital,  together 
u-ith  the  whole  comuiex  of  technoh.gical  develo  Miient  and  its  resultant  rationalization  of  social 
Ind   poaiicaMrf .    wS^Kns  made   ma.i.  rn   man   a   .stranger  to  himself.  .Miena.ion  npp.^-lrs  also  jn  -"  •  ^P-^y 

"„onSi,anst.c   .systems,   and   the    sacri^fu-e  of   the    ^^^"^  ^^^^^l^^'^ ^^l.^Z^J^Zs^^ J::^'^ 

of  the  industrial  imperative.  This  has  been  true  for  Westeni    tapnaiism   as   "tu  

also  for  Communist  systems.                    TiTe  "j^ellectual's    finilin-s    must    "bo  deed   they  are   felt   to  be  dan-erous 

opplieable  to  action  xvithin  the  exist-  in  th..t  they  are  rem.-.nts  ol  ihe  iKUir- 
ins  soiial  an<I  or  politieal  eontext-  ;^eois  mentality  -i.e.  they  are  not 
.-md  apart  from  th.>  ,.ra-maliev:.lue.  eoneerned  with  .SovkI  man  as  he 
,t  need  have  littl..  relevance  to  v.d-  stale  would  have  lum  lu-.  but  rather 
„es  sueh  as  scholarship  or  intellee-  with  man  as  he  exists  as  a  human 
tualinle.^ntv:  the  intellectual  sur-  bein^.  with  probl.■m^  speed. cally 
render,  the  prerogative  of  drtermin-  human  but  not  neces.sanlv  .^oviel.) 
ini;  the  use  to  which  his  work  will  The  I'orin  which  the  writer  em- 
bo  put.    In  short,  he  loses  wh:it  form-  pU.ys  is  similarly  spelled  out  for  him. 


Xeh/h  and  the  ^et^c/t 


As  he  conceived  of  himself  as  an  orthodox  Marxist,  Ix^nm, 
like  Marx,  advocated  that  the  uprooted  and  ahenated  working 
class  was  tlie  seed  of  the  class  struggle  and  the  bearer  of  Russia  s 
iuture  salvation.  A  careful  analysis  of  Lenin  s  writings  through- 
out  his  political  career  reveals,  however,  that  there  was  an  am- 
bivalence  in  Lenin's  concept  of  the  proletariat.  While,  as  Marx, 
he  consistently  and  openly  sus- 


In  the  Western  workl,  it  has  been 
the  intelli^ensia  whieh  has  retained, 
by  virtue  of  its  soeiolotjical  position. 
some  degree  of  integrity  over  and 
above  the  ^,'eneral  level  of  atomi/a- 
lion.  Mannheim  has  written  about 
the  questioning.'  attitudes  of  the  mod 
ern  intelliiiensia,  about  its  inabihtv 
to  wholly  and  eompletely  belont;  or 
believe:  and  out  of  what  other  eom- 
mentators  have  found  lo  be  the 
traj^edy  of  unbelieving,  Mannheim 
found  inereased  freedom  and  intel- 
leetural      intec^^rity     f(»r     the      intclli- 

ijen^ia: 

*Man  in  earlier  periods  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  beliefs 
without  the  ur^e  of  takinu 
stoek  of  himself.  Ih*  lived 
without  carin'4  to  know  how. 
lie  aecepted  faith.  kno\\ledi:e, 
and  aetion  as  we  aeeept  life 
itself.  Man  of  an  earlier  a^e 
lived  Umele>sly  an<l  without 
the  need  to  refleet  on  the  con- 
ditions of  his  existi'nee.  To 
us,  articulation  has  become 
essential  ...  the  ur^e  to 
think,  of  eour.se  is  not  new, 
but  the  aim  <»f  earlier  thout^ht 
was  self-agt;ertation  and  re- 
assurance .  .  • 

There  is  s^>niething  jncom- 
perably  positive  in  this  mtxlesn 
capacity  to  .see  the  tentative 
side  of  ever}-  situation,  to  re- 
ject ever>'  manifestation  of 
fatalism,  t^  rvade  s<^emini,'l\ 
inescapable  alternatives,  and 
to  look  beyond  and  behind  ap 
parent  fixities.'* 
However  the   increased   intellectual 


t-rly  characteri/e<i  his  a>  an  intel- 
lectual and  he  betimies  a  bureaucrat, 
a  technician,  an  -expert".  And  with 
!ht     change    in    his    status    comes    a 


Hc»  is  not  allowed  literary  experi- 
mentation or  philosopliic  interpre- 
tation. The  method  he  uses  i^  called 
Socialist     Kealism.     and     it     provides 


(hanue     in     his     psychoU>\:>.      He    ac-     him    wiih   a    ready    interpretation   for 


quires  ihe  traits  ol  a  bureaucrat, 
and  he  loo  ctmies  to  lead  an  atom- 
ized, frau'mented  hfe.  He  I^mj  (ex- 
periences a  j^rowinii  sense  of  aliena- 
tion. 

However,  fhe  situati«»n  of  the  un 
attached  intelliiien>ia  'specifically 
the  literary  intelli^ensia)  shows  a 
>it(nificant  diflerence.  In  addition  to 
the  increased  intellectual  treedom 
•tnd  perspective  afforded  him  by  his  experiment  with  forms  k  branded  as 
social  position,  the  nature  of  literary  -tormalism-,  and  if  by  .acident  it 
endeavor  puts  the  artist  in  close  should  happen  tc  be  pul.hshed,  it  is 
touch   with    specifically   human    prob-    cpiickly  denounced 


all  Ihe  phenomtma  he  encounters— 
ht'  must  show  h.)w  his  ten  ^ms  are 
stri\ini:  toward  roolution  i.e.  so- 
ciali-.m'.  Neither  is  it  pi-rmilted  him 
to  experiment  uith  Iterary  l<»rms: 
for  hi.s  ut»rk  must  oi  imderstaiuiable 
Hi  e\er>(»nt-  in  the  So\  iet  I  nion, 
siiue  the  enerjzies  oi  all  an-  lUH-es- 
<arv  for  tlie  industrial  pro;^ress  of 
the   state.    Therefore  any   atiempl    to 


tained  his  faith  in  the  revolu- 
tionary potential  of  the  pro- 
letariat, Lenin  also  disclosed  more 
covertly  in  his  attitude  a  lack  of 
faith  in  the  proletarists  capability. 
We  cannot  say  that  I^enin  was  un- 
Marxian  in  this  particular  concern: 
this  two-fold  attitude,  a  type  of 
dialectic,  was  typical  of  Marx,  as 
well.  But  the  shift  of  emphasis  in 
his  attitude  lo  the  proletarist  gives 
Lenin  a  peculiar  characteristic  of 
his  own.  To  understand  tht  siiinifi- 
canci"  (»r  this  deviation  is  the  key 
to  understandiiiU  Lenin's  social 
thouKhl,  his  view  of  Russia  is  par- 
ticular, and  his  theory   of  revolution. 

Lenin's  deviant  attitude  first  ap- 
peared early  in  his  political  career, 
when  in  the  1890's  he  became  violent- 
ly opposed  to  the  supporters  of  the 
belief  of  the  spontaneity  of  the  work- 
ing class.  These  supporters — notably 
the  Economists — held  that  the  work- 
ing class  by  merely  following  their 
instincts  would  inevitably  be  led  to 
bringing    about    the    socialist    revolu 


century'   before   in  his  novel  What's 
to  be  Done? 

**He  is  a  rijj^orist  ...  an  un- 
common man,  an  individual  of 
a  rare  sort.    Men  like  him  are 
scarce  .  .  .  through  them  the 
life    of    all    mankind    expands; 
without    them    it    would    have 
been  stifled.    They  are  few    in 
number,    but    they    put   others 
in   a    position    to   breaths,    who 
without  them  would  have  been 
suffocated.    <p.    222 »." 
These    men    who    so    devoted    their 
lives    to    revolution    were,    to    Lenin, 
the  agents  whose  actions  would  lead 
Russia    alon;,'    the    inevitably    correct 
path   of   predetermined   history. 

ThrouL'hout  Lenin's  career  he  made 
only  one  major  adjustment  to  his 
concept  of  the  basic  potential  force 
of  the  proletariat  led  by  the  revolu- 
tionary Party.  This  concession  oc- 
curred during  the  1905  revolutionary 
experience  and  included  the  alliance 
of  the  numerous,  oppressed  peasant 
class  to  the  proletariat.    Actually,  in 


lems   and   human  values. 

Of  course,  the  writer  has  heen 
amcmg  the  first  to  descry  modern 
alienation.  As  an  artist,  he  is  par- 
ticularly aware  of  it,  and  often  him- 
self   feels    intensely    alienate<l.     Hut 


Thus  the  writer  in  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  find  that  the  very 
nafvr^  of  his  art  puts  him  in  close 
touch  with  truly  human  problems 
and  concerns,  because  he  Is  a  ser- 
vant   of    a    state    which    is    not    con- 


,    ^^   ^   ^.  ,  a    count r\'    composed    of    more    than 

tion      They    argued    that   the    revolu-  ""    \  ^    *  i   «     .,   ^# 

Tion.     intry    "  ^  eightv  per  cent   ot   its   population  of 

tionary     movement,     but    should     ob-  r^  ,  ^^.,i^    i,o,..iK- 

\^  .        /  *  .    ,^  peasant    origin,    Lenin    could    hardly 

serve    the    workers     spontaneous    ac-  f  /^     '  »    , 

»   ^  *'  ,^.^,  have  hoped  to  lead  a  successful  up- 

tivltv    and     earn    from   them    mstead.  "^  .  ,       .      .  •  *  * 

Tiviiy   ana  ,^„^^„fr  heaval  without  this  pea.sant  supi>ort. 

Lenin    disagreed    with    this    concept.  ,.  ,..  .,  ..  ^ 

uenm    ai>u»  D..e.i^.,  In    an    expedient    alliance,   then,    the 

In     observ  ng     the    growing     Russian  .  ;  ^  ^    «   ,...♦.»« 

.*....  ^     Tu       ^^^1^  agarian  class,  too,  assumed  a  poten- 

cap  ta  ist    economy     and     the     prole-      *»,  ,     .  '  ,         .       ,       ., 

7    ;        J  ,^    ,    ^.^    .  J^*u.*  tal    revolutionary     value    m    I^enin  s 

tarlat's  activity   in   It,  he  agreed   that  )_^._,_,^^^  _,..,.,;_     tt.  „.v,.v  i^cf 


this   is   not   to   .sav  that   the   writer   is  cerned    with    these    things.     Whereas 

as   alienated,   or   nioreso,   as   are   the  the     writer     in     the     western     world 

others.    Just    because    he    more    fully  emerges  in  history  with  the  potential 

realizes    the  situation  does   not   mean  to    crystallize    and    maintain    a    mean 


that  he  partakes  of  it  more  fully. 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  fa<-l  that 
De  C'hirico,  for  example,  can  paint 
alienatic»n,    or    the    T.    S.    Kliot    can 


perspective    which    Mannheim    attrib-     ^^^^^^^    ;,l)out    the    *'h<»llow    man"    with 

:_A^ii:  11 


utes  to  the  contemporary  Intelli 
gensia  largely  consisted  of  its  "free- 
floating"  position  <in  actuality,  the 
Intelligensia  was  never  completely 
"free-floating",  or  existent  as  a 
wholly  independent  and  interstitial 
to<ial  stratum,  althought  it  did,  as 
a  group  enioy  a  relatively  high  de- 
gree o  findependence  from  binding 
class  and  institutional  affiliations.) 
But  currently,  the  Intelligensia  is 
becoming  more  and  more  involved 
in  social  and  technological  institu- 
tions and  increasingly  less  "free- 
floating". 

For  example,  in  the  Lniled  St:ites, 
the  peri(Kl  of  the  New  Deal  in- 
augurattHi  an  influx  of  intellectuals 
into  advisory  and  administrative  po- 
sitions in  government.  Similarly,  in- 
dustry has  manifested,  and  filU'd, 
a  comparable  need  for  experts,  and 
an  increasingly  high  degree  of  this 
counto's  intellectual  energies  is  be- 
ing channeled  into  educational,  in- 
<lustrial.  advertising,  and  govern- 
mental   institutional    structures. 

The  effects  of  bureaucrat i/ation  on 
Uie  individual,  and  on  the  intellectual 
in  specific  .have  heen  widely  de- 
scribed and  analyzed,  in  general,  it 
seems  that  the  exigencies  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic mechanisms  themselves 
eliminate  what  lormerly  were  the 
♦•armarks  of  an  mtellectuars  inde- 
pendence. The  p.'oblem-ihoice  is  now 
liefined  lor  ihe  inii  lleclual  h\  the 
institution: 


refereiH-e  and  insight  int(»  a  whole 
et.mplex  of  human  i)rnl>lems  and 
\ahies,  points  to  their  ability  In 
maintain  for  tht  m>elves  an  arti-lic 
and  personal  identit\.  Kliot  and  l>t 
Chirico  may  indeed  experience  a 
srnse  of  alienation,  but  they  are  by 
iu»  means  themselves  •'hollow  men". 
rhey  have  at  their  disposal  all  the 
traits    (»f    their    artistic    and    literary 


ingful  identity  above  the  general 
level  of  atomiiation,  the  writer  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  by  the  very  na- 
ture  of  his  "art",  not  only  becomes 
a  victim  of  atomization  and  aliena- 
tion, but  must  help  to  foster  it  as 
wcfl.  Artists  are  considered  to  be 
soldiers  in  the  fight  for  the  complete 
attainment  of  Communism,  and  they 
must  have  no  identity  other  than 
that  which  enables  them  to  function 
as   effective   soldiers. 

The  tngree  of  atomization  that  lias 
occured  in  the  S(»\iet  Lnion  is,  of 
course,    inip«»ssihU'    to    e-timate    and 


the  proletariat  possessed  a  tendency 
for  revolution,  an  Innate  drive 
towards  class  conflict  brought  on  by 
their  economic  condition  and  posi- 
tion in  society.  But,  he  was,  in  fact, 
deeply  pessimistic:  he  did  not  believe 
that  this  revolutionary  potential  was 
active  In  Russia's  proletariat.  In  Rus- 
sia, he  felt,  this  class  was  as  yet 
far  from  being   conscious  of  the  idea 


anticipated  revolution.  He  never  lost 
sight,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the 
]>roletariat  w-as  the  most  revoluiiion- 
ary  element  in  all  Russia,  and  more 
important,  that  the  Party  of  tht  pro- 
letariat—the Social  Democratic  and 
later  the  Communist  Party— was  the 
leading  force  for  bringing  about  suc- 
cessful  revolution. 

During  the  1905  revolution,  Lenin's 


heritage;    they    are    ahle    to    exprt  vs  certainly,    it     would    be     incorrect    to 

ihemseuCs  with  relevance  to  a  mean-  a>sume    that     .very,    or    even    most, 

ing    ful    sxsleni    of    values-  and    the  urilers  have  completely  assumed  the 

inrreased*    perspective      thai      these  idenr't>    fostered    upc»n    them    by    the 

things  afford  them  can  enable  them  necessities    of    their    pf.si;i(m.      n<»w- 

to   find    meaning    in    their    work   antl  vwr,   what    is   significant    is   the    iaci 


lives   beytind   that   of    most   })eople. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  involvement  of 
the    intelligensia    in    bureaucracies    is 


that  seemingly  conscious  effort  is 
iH'ing  made  by  the  state  to  do  away 
with  meaningful  identity  formula- 
tion outside   the   prescri>)ed    limits  of 


similar  to  that  in  the  Western  world,     the    industrial    and    political    impera- 
The    Soviet    Union    has    had    to    mar-    tives. 


The  components  of  a  meaningful 
identity  are  manifold;  they  have  both 
personal  and  social  elements,  and 
must     have     reference    to    the    social 


shal  its  intellectual  forces  to  aid  in 
the  process  of  industrilization;  it  can- 
not afford  to  waste  intellectual  en- 
ergy, and   above  all,   it  cannot   afford 

the   critical,   questioning   spirit   which  group  of  which  one  is  a  member  and 
has    been    a    trait   of   a    relatively    un-  its    history;    to    one's    personal    past, 
attached       intelligensia.        Even      the  his   historical    past,  and  to  the   whole 
writers    in    the    Soviet    Union,    unlike  complex    of    values   and    ideals    which 
those   in  the  West,  must  all  be  affili-  he  has  selected  from  his  culture  and 
ated    in    some    way    with    the    state,  reworked  in  a  personal  context.    The 
There     are     no    independent    artists,  history    of   capitalism    from   the    time 
musicians    or    writers:     they    are    all  of    the     Protestant     Reformation    has 
salaried     employees     of    the     govern-  shown    decreasing    access   for   the    In- 
dent, dividual    to    those    experiences   which 
in  many  significant  ways,  the  writ-  make    possible    the    formation    of    an 
ers  are   in   the   same   position   as   the  identity   which  has   relevance  to   per- 
experts    in    relation    to    the    bureau-  sonal,  social   and   historical    meaning. 
V4IIW.     ^    ,^w.w                                       eraiic  mechanism    which,  in  this  case.  The    capitalist    ethic    is    present    and 
The    two    articles    appearing    above     is  the   stateK    They  are  conceived  of  future     oriented,     but     it     tends     to 
are    taken    from    honors    theses    pre-      in    Stalin's    famous    phrase^    as   *en-  negate   a   past   which   contains  values 
pared    in    partial    fulfillment    toward    gineers    of    the    human    soul."     And  and    modes    of    experience    alien    to 
the    requirements    of    the    baccalau-    being   engineers,  they   are  forced   lo  the    requirements    of    the    industrial 
reate   degree   with   distinction.    Ruth    concern   themselves  with  only  those  and  state  mechanisms.    Only  what  Is 
Feinberg's  study  of  the  Soviet  writ-    parts   of  the   human  soul   which   the  pragmatically  valid   is   retained  from 
fen  was  done  under  the  direction  of    state    feels    need    rebuilding    or    re-  the  past— both  the  personal  and  the 
Or    Robert  A.   Feldmesser,  Assistant    fashioning.    The    problems   they   are  social^ultural     past.     However,    tht 
Professor  of  Soclolofly.  Barbara  Zeni-    to    deal    with    are    carefully    spelled  true  artist  has  always  been  able  to 
boch's  research  on  Leilln  was  under    out   for   them.    The    other    parU   of  rise    above    this    kind    of    alienation: 
tho  direction  of  Dr.  George  Fischer,    the  human  soul  are  felt  to  be  irrele  the  writer   retains   contact  with  the 
Associate  Professor  of  Hostory.             vant   to   the   writers'   work,  and   in-  Contvwed  on  Page  Seven 


Editor's  Note 


of  revolution.  Their  revolutionary  Party  program  included  an  open  and 
energy  was  only  a  responding,  pas-  legal  Party  organization.  This  tern 
sive  energy;  it  was  a  habit,  it  was  ir-  porary  policy  did  not  last  long,  how- 
rational  and  it  would  not,  and  could  ever,  contemporary  circumstances 
not  ,initiate  a  total,  a  grand  revolu-  forced  Lenin  to  return  to  the  con- 
tion  on  its  own.  The  wori<ers  were,  spiratorial  measures  which  he  acutal- 
to  Lenin,  capable  of  attaining  only  ily  r\eyer  ceased  to  practice.  Lenin 
trade  union  consciousness,  and  he  constantly  believed  that  the  small, 
concluded  that  truly  revolutionary  elitist,  illegal,  and  rigorous  Party 
consciousness — as  opposed  to  natural  must  above  all  monopolize  every 
spontaneity— could  only  be  brought  revolutionary  activity  itself.  The 
to  them  from  without.  Party  was  to  control  the  trade  unions 
Lenin's     con>ideration     ol     Hu..ian  through    cells    or    unclie,    as    he    be- 

pntentialities     was     thus      euncerned  >*'^>'^<^    »♦   ^^^   ♦<>   ^^"♦•'<>'    ^^^  ^^^'^^t* 

with     finding    a     revolutionary    force  "^he    maximalist   characteristic    which 

that     was    conscious    of    the    idea    of  ^o   <>^^^"    appeared    in    Lenin's   thmk- 

reNolution:   a    revolutionary    body    or  '"9    reached    its    culmination    in    this 

group    whose    role    would    be    to    act  characterization  of  the   revolutionary 

as    a    stimulus    to    the    latent    energy  Party.      Potentialities    would    be    ful- 

of  the    spontaneous   proletariat.    The  ^»"«^  *»"   «"«'»«'  Lenin  believed,  only 

revolutionary     Party,     the      idea     of  when  this  total  control  was  attained, 

which   crvstallized  in  his  thinking  in  o">y    w*^«"    the    one    Inevitably    true 

iqO>     was   to   Lenin   the   emlK>diment  revolutionary  theory  of  scientific  so- 

of    thi.    force.     As    the    vanguard    of  sialism  was  at   last  put  into  practice 

Ihe      revi.lutionary      movement,      the  ^Y    its    exclusive    agent,    the    rovolu- 

Party,    according    to    Lenin,    was    the  f'onary   Party. 

carrier    of    the    working    class'    con-        In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  re 

sciousnos.    In  bringing  to  the  prole-  fleet  for  a  moment  on  the  man.  V.  I. 

tariat   the  c(mscious  awareness  of  its  Lenin    himself.     Lenin    was    the    su- 

historic    mission,   the   Party,   too.   be-  preme    embodiment    of    the    profes- 

came  a  veiy  important  re\  olutionary  sional     revolutionary     in     whom     he 

potential  in   Imperial  Russia.  placed  the  hoped-for  salvation  of  Im- 

In  his  emphasis  on  the  revolution-  P^^ial  Russia.    He  was  a  totally  dedi- 

ar>  agents  who  comprised  this  party  ^ated    revolutionary    Party    member, 

organization,    Lenin's    belief    in    the  ^   man   completely  committed  to  the 

central    role    of    theory— the    impor-  ^^ea    of    revolution    and    the    necces- 

tance    of    ideas   and    their   consciou.s-  i^^V     ^^     intellectuals'    promulgating 

„es>— became    mo.^t   significant.     Pro-  revolutionary     consciousness     among 

fessional     revolutionaries     were    the  ^^^  proletariat.    From  the  beginning 

totallv    dedicated    individuals    whom  of  his  political  career  in  1893  to  the 

Lenin    believed    fulfilled,    and    could  Bolsheviks'   attainment    of   power  in 

fully  grasp,  the  one  truly  revolution-  191',    he    constantly    believed    there 

ary    theory,   his   own.     Their    ^pecial  ^^*as   only    one   way   out— the   revolu- 

and    total    concern    with    ideas    and  tion,  led  by  the  Party,  executed  by 

their  complete  concentration  on  rev-  the  proletariat  and  as  he  later  added, 

olution  would,  through  their  contact  by  the  peasantry-.    Lenin,  the  "mas- 

with  the  proletariat,  bring  about  the  ter  builder",  constructed  the  revolu- 

realization   of   the  revolutionary   po-  tionary     organization     composed    of 

tential  inherent  in  the  working  class,  professional     revolutionaries  —  who 

The    professional    revolutionary,    in  were  actually  disciples  created  in  the 

whom   Lenin   entrusted  the  fate   of  image   of  their  maker— in  order  to 

Russia,  existed  for  him  in  the  image  meet  conditions  demanded  for  revolu- 
Chernyshevski   had  created   a   hall-  Continued  on  Puge  Seven 
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Experimental  Psychology:  An  Overview 


__    ly  Ulric  Ncissif 


Dr.  Ulrich  Ncisser,  the  author  of  this  essay,  came  to  the  University  last  year  from  Harvard  where  he  held  a  ^^^^^'^^^  ^''';}^'''^'^^^^^^^ 
«t  the  same  time  was  a  post-doctoral  fellow  of  the  National  Science  Foundation.     After  doing  graduate  vvork  at  Swarthmore  and  ^'J^'f^J'';;^^.^.^^^^;^;;,;^! 
Ph   D    from  Harvard  in  19.56.     With  numerous  publications  in  scientific  journals  to  his  credit,  his  main  mterests  he  m  the  fields  of  cogn.tne  processes,  visual 
perception  and  learning.     Neisser  is  presently  a  consultant  in  "Artificial  Intelligence-  to  the  Lincoln  Laboratory. 

Of  an  the  sciences.  p.>cho,o..v  has  .m-t.on,..    S.oce  psycHo.o«..H  .t.rt  and  interestinu-.han  anyone  ..uM  to  go  hand  in  ^^^^^    'S:^:::^  STI^Z^ ^^ 

.ackled    the    hardest    problem.     Its  out  „  comn^n  men    many  of  them  have  suspected  a  few  .vears  ago.  "^^J^^^^^^^^^^.;^^^^^^^                         ,er  will  be  even  more  fruitful.  There 

i;oai  is  the  precise  understanding  of  .pproaeh  their  sob|ect   matter  from  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^  example,  that  per-  '          '                                                     j^  a  region  of  the  brain  which  con- 

human   action,   and    there   are    .some  one    or    another    particular    point   of  ^^    jj^^^    must    be   a    reasonably    con-  The    uncon.scious    rears    its    head    ^^ols    eating    in    the    sense    that    its 

formidable  obstacles  in  the  way.  .So  view.  They  keep  their  viewpoint  long  .^^^^^^^  process  if  it  is  to  give  sen-  also    in    another    cognitive    problem,    removal    creates    truly    gargantuan 

great  are  these  difficulties  that  some  after   they    reallie    that   the    dlstmc-  .^^^^   ^^^^^^^     Kxperiments  on  "sen- 

iKlieve  the  goal  itself  an  illusion,  and  tlons   are  artificial,  that  a   man   is  a 

J  science  of  human  Ix'havior  as  un-  man,  not  a  collection  of  faculties  or 


S    II     11    lo     lO    iJl*e    »vi**      M1.7V     J..      W..-.V — -       '-c> -      .  it'Jlluvai       iiv«iv-.->       i»*.jj        tjM.  e>— ■••——-- 

sible   results.    Kxperiments  on  -'sen-    that  of  memory.  Experimental  studies    appetites.     Next    to    it    is    a    rei^ion 
sory   deprivation",  in   whieh   persons    of  repression  are  increasing  and  1m*-    ^vhose  removal  causes  the  animal  to 


J  science  of  human  Ix'havior  as  un-  man,  not  a  collection  of  tacuiries  or  ^^^  temporarilv  deprived  of  the  op-  coming  more  sophisticated,  promis-  ^^^p  mating  alto-^'eiher.  Further  in- 
attainable  as  the  moon.  But  the  of  essences.  As  a  result,  most  psy-  ^^^^^^^^j^^  ^^  perceive  very  much,  ing  to  increase  our  understanding  of  destination  here  cannot  fail  to  pay 
moon  has  turned  out  to  \w  within  chologlcal  research  has  an  "angle."  ^j.,^^^.^.,^,*!^.  reduce  the  subjects'  abil-  that  pecular  phenomenon.  There  are  ^^^^  j„  increased  understanding  oi 
reach  after  all,  so  the  pes.simists  may  For  example.   It   may   be   directed   at  J        \;       normallv.     For    a    while  other  new  developments  in  the  study  .lu-   huniZer   motive. 


U'  wrong.  In  a<Tual  fact,  experi- 
inenlal  p>ycholoi:y  is  taking  giant 
strides,  and  il  is  safe  to  predict  that 
some  of  the  first  travelers  to  the 
tarlher  stars— if  not  to 
ma\  understand  why 
I  here. 


One  t>f  the  dirticulties  i>  the  sheei* 
breadth   of  the   subject.    A    good    psy- 
ihologisi    should    have    a    firm    grasp 
of  everything    from   mathnunical   sta- 
tistics   to    the    history    ol    ideas,    and 
he  must  be  skilled  at  measuring  not 
»»nly     the     undercurrents    of    human 
relationships  but  also  the  alternaiing 
t  urrent    in    his  apparatus.    Such    per- 
sons are  rare;  these  talents  are  hard 
to   combine   under  one   skin.    But   all 
these  skills  are  present   in  the  aggre- 
gate  of   people    v\ho   call   themselves 
•  psychologists."    The   .science  of   psy- 
chology    teiuls    to    move    forward    in 
many   dir«'Ctions  at  once,  like  a  scat- 
terbrained  amoeba.    For  this   reason 
a  report  of  what  goes  on  in  phycho- 
logical    lal)oratories    is   rather   like    a 
collection     of     >>adly     plotted     short- 
short-.stories.    But  the  stories  have  a 
theme  in  ctmimon:   it  is  the  growing 
conviction   that   it   is   F>ossible  to  talk 
meaningfully  and  yet  precisely  about 
what  human  beings  do. 

The  common  vf\^n,  clinging  to  Ari- 
stotle, believes  that  man  has  a  body 
and  a  mind,  and  that  the  mind  Is 
sometimes  reasonable  and  sometimes 


cognition:  how  man  absorbs,  assinv 
Hates,  and  regurgitates  information 
about  the  world,  how  he  perceives, 
learns,  remembers,  and  thinks.  It 
the  moon—  may  begin  with  motivation  and  per- 
they      went    scnality,    with    what    men    want    and 

how  they  feel,  either  in  their  unique 
individuality  or  as  victims  of  the 
common  hunnan  predicament.    It  may 


ity    to    see    normally.     For    a    while  other  new  developments  in  the  study  .j^^^.   hunger   moti\e. 

after    emerging    from    their    solitary  of  memory  as  well.    The  role  which 

confinement      the     subjects     see     a  meaning   plays   in   our   remembrance  The    existence    ot     vcnsitive 

world    which    wobbles    and    shifts,    a  of    things    is    becoming    understand-  tronic      devices      hav      created 

world    in    v>hich    neither    color    nor  able    in    terms    of    the    mathmetical  dimensions     of     research     into 

movement   nor  form  appear  as  they  theory    of    communication.     In    fact,  sense    organs    and     tne     brain 

should 


elcc- 

new 

the 

pro- 


Such    distortions    are    unsystematic. 
But   people   who    undergo,   not    a    de- 


the  pre<*ise  concepts  of  this  theory 
promise  to  be  helpful  with  man> 
problems  in  cognition. 


concentrate     on     observables     under     privation,    but    a     deliberate    change 
the       skin,       seeking       psychological    in  their  visual  "Pe^'e"«'.!*'»^„  ";; 
causes   for    psychological    events.    Or 
the    attempt   may    be    made    to    study 
behavior    directly,    with    a    minimum 


of  preconception.  In  an  attempt  to 
leap  over  some  of  the  old  dicho- 
tomies. 

Cognitive  Processes 

The  speakers  at  \\\o  successive 
eolloquia  t»f  the  Brandeis  Psychology 
Department  were  an  exponent  of 
/en  Buddhism  an«l  a  specialist  in 
the  color-vision  mechanisms  of  tJit 
retina  of  the  eye.  Thiir  fields  both 
lie  in  the  area  of  cc»gnition,  of  man 
as  a  creature  that  understands-  or 
misunderstamls  -the  world.  Some  of 
psychology's  most  promising  research 
problems  lie  here. 

The  fir.st  step  in  cognition  is  per- 
ci'Ption.  The  world  must  be  seen 
befi>re  it  can  be  thmight  about.  What 
determines  the  way  it  looks?  Or 
what  factors  does  our  experience  of 
t hint's  depend?  The  answer  turn- 
out  to   be   much   m<»re  complicated  — 


respondingly  systematic  afteraffects. 
If  with  a  prism  you  reverse  the  light 
pattern  reaching  the  eye,  and  leave 
it  that  way,  things  will  look  upside- 
down.  But  after  a  time  this  condi- 
tion disappears — only  to  recur  when 
the  mirror  is  taken  away  and  vision 
is  again  "normal  "  Experiments  being 
conducted  here  by  Dr.  Held  show 
that  the  person  is  by  no  means  a 
convenient  vehicle  for  the  pair  of 
eyes  that  acquire  a  new  mode  of 
seeing.  Such  changes  occur  only  If 
the  subiect  is  In  dynamic  contact 
with  the  world,  never  If  he  1$  pas- 
sive. 


cesses  involved  in  perceiving.  Kven 
the  ancient  problem  of  color  \ 'sion 
will  probably  Meld  at  last  to  the 
micro-electrode  Some'  of  the  new 
(lata  are  even  i«)rc:ni:  us  to  re-ex- 
amine psycholo'jy'v  oldest  **moder': 
The  idea  that  th<  nervous  system 
has  one  side  clearb  marked  "input", 
and  the  other  marked    'output  " 


A    type    of    theory     is    now     being 


Personality    Dynamics 

Motivation  and  Per.sonalily  are 
harder  fields  to  experiment  with 
than  cognitive  processes.  Fortunate- 
ly, this  has  not  proved  to  be  a  deter- 
rent to  good  research.  In  some  in- 
stances,    animal     experiments     have 

been    very    tnlightning.     It   has    been  created   which    one    may   call   "neuro- 
possible  to  prcxluce  neurotic  fixation-  psychological".    (Some    skeptics    still 
and  other  symptoms  in  animals,  and  prefer     "neuromythological".)      It     is 
to    make    reasonable    guesses    about  possible  to  make  fairly  concrete  and 
their  causes.    Also,  the  role  of  pow-  plausible   hypotheses   about  the   way 
erful   motives   in   directly   restricting  that  the   brain  operates   to   make   us 
the  scope  of  attention  and  of  activity  human.     In    all    probability    none    of 
has   been   demonstrated  in   the  eom-  those  so  far  offered  ar^  correct,  but 
parable     laboratory.     On     the    other  not  matter.    We  are  very   much  fur- 
side    of    the    picture   the    animal    ex-  ther    than     we     were    fifteen     years 
periments   are   beginning  to   give   us  ago,    and    the     ra\e    cf    progress     Is 
The  role  of  the  perceiving  person    a  clearer  picture  of  the  wide  range  increasing. 
in     perception     is     In^coming     better    of  motives  with  which  organisms  are 
understood    in    other    contexts    also.    equippe<I,  and  of  the  ways  m  which  Behavior        eo  y 

The    basic    coordinates    of    the    .seen    this  range  is  extended  by  experience.        vjany   psychologists   con.sider   Iheif 

world— right  and  left,  up  and  down—        ^    j^^   perfi-clly    possible   to   experi-  task  to  be  the  understanding  of  hu- 

depend   not  onlv   on   what   stimulates    j„^.„^   ^^ith   human   motivation   direct-  man     'and     other-     behavior    as     an- 

ly      Studies    of    the    aftereffects    of  other    .scientist    might    study    falling 

frustration    are    multiplying,    though  l>odies   or   stars.    Such    psychologists 

no    clear    .synthesis    of    the    findings  want  to  make  no  assumptions  in  ad- 


the  eye  but  on  our  moment  a r>'  pos- 
ture, our  muscular  activity,  and  our 
previous    experience:   and    the    inter 


action  of  these  variable  is  related  to    j^^^   emerged.    The  achievement    mo-    vance, 

*  .......  ^-. 


Students'  Conference  Asks 
For  Algerian  Independence 


the  personality  of  the  viewer.  In 
ambiuMious  situations,  the  person  and 
his  covert  or  overt  desires,  may  de- 
termine what  is  seen  or  whether  any- 
thing is  seen  at  all.  The  practical 
employment  of  such  knowledge  in 
propaganda  and  advertising  ma\  be 
expecte<l  to  increase. 


Perceiving    a    coherent    and    stable 
uorld  at  all  i>  a  tremendous  achieve- 

of   the  fluctuating  and 


Tho   Extraonlinarv    C(.nf<rencc  of  National   Vnions   of  Slu- 
.U-ms   held   in   Lontlon    17-18  April  on  the   porblems  ol    Al^'orian 

■tl^nts  llarcnntself  unanimously  for  mnionalind.p^^  ^^'^^^^^   ,„   ,,,  ,,,..    ,,. 

Mjioria  as  "ihc-  onlv  moans  permitt.nji  tho  solution  ..f  all  piob- 
loms  fldng  Algorian  studonts  and  tho  Lnivorsdy  commun.ty  ui 
an  ofTective  and  definitive  fashion.' 

40    delegates    representing    23    students,  and  books  and  other  acad- 
.Xational      Unions      of      Students    e.mic  materials   f«»r  students  held   for 

from  all  continents  participated   long  periods  in  prison. 

m  the  Conference,  which  unanimous- 
Iv   denounced   the    recent   dis.solution 


tive  has  been  systematically  investi- 
gated. So  has  hunger.  The  develop- 
ment of  projective  tests  has  given 
a  spectacular  boost  t(»  the  study  oi 
these  problems. 

As  one  might  expect,  one  oi  the 
most  fruitful  places  to  experiment 
on  motivation  lies  in  its  interaction 
with  cognitive  j)roces.ses.  The  many 
recent  studies  of  perception,  mem- 
ory, and  personality  ca.st  as  much 
litiht  on  the  last  as  on  the  first  two. 


AristoteUan  or  otherwise. 
They  try  to  deal  directly  with  what 
is  observed.  In  actiLsl  fact,  no  one 
in  any  science  c<in  avoid  makin£^ 
assumptions,  bu:  thr  attempt  to 
avoid  wrong  ones  in  psycholotzy  has 
interesting  c(mseqiiences.  The  de- 
\elopment  of  l)ehaM.jr  theory  is  a 
nurely  modern  and  purely  American 
phenomenon,  but  w  may  well  have 
far    reaching    consequences. 

There   are   two  approaches    lo   the 
problem.     One     exemplified    by    that 


m  France  of  the  In  ion  (Umerale  des 
Ktudiants  Musulmans  Algeriens  VO- 
KMA>  bv  the  Krench  government, 
fhis  move  was  termed  "a  flagrantly 
arbitrary  act  which  consstitutes  a 
violation  of  freedom  of  association 
and   expression.** 

The  Conference  was  organized  by 
the  Coordinating  Secretariat  -COSKC> 
with  the  assistance  of  the  National 
I  nion  of  Students  of  Kngland,  Wales 
and  Northern  Ireland  'NUS>,  at  the 
reouest  of  the  three  North  African 
National  Unions  of  Students,  in  order    Finland,    France,    Germany,    Creece. 

to  discuss   problems   growing   out   of    Iceland,    Ireland,    Italy,    Netherlands, 

Sw  it/i'r 


AlthouLli  the  majority  of  partici- 
pants were  from  Europe,  other  con- 
tinents were  also  represented.  From 
Asia  there  was  the  National  I'nion 
of  Students  from  the  Philippines, 
from  Africa  those  frtmi  Fast  Africa, 
Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Morocco  and 
from  the  Americas  there  were  Kra- 
zilian,  Panamanian  and  American  Nat 
ional  I'nions. 


seope  of  the  achievement  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  difficult\  experimented  b> 
eylH»rnetic  engineers   in    building   de- 

\  lees  with  which  to  rival  man's  visual 

accomplishments,     for     example     lo    ehotic  symptoms,  and  they  are  being    about   behaMor   to 

read  handwriting.    How   is  it  possible 

to  recognize  an  A  regardless  of  script 

« f 


of  size?  The  various  ideas  now  bein 
e^4llored  as  solutions  to  the  machine 
problem  are  \er\  relevant  lo  psN- 
chology 

The  cybernetic  engineers  have  in- 
dependently discovered  something 
psychologists  have  long  known:  that 
all  cognitive  processes  are  related. 
A  machine  that  could  perceive  would 
not  be  very  different  from  one  that 
cculd  think,  that  is,  form  abstrac 
tions  and  solve   problems.    Thus  psy- 


A   kind   of   experimental    abnormal  ol    the    late   Clark    Hull,  explains   be- 

pvvehology    is    on    its    way    too,    if    il  havior  in  terms  of  certain  constructs 

is  not  hi^re  already.    There  are  quite  habit,  drive,  etc  and  of  a  very  ex- 

a  number  of  diugs  that  induce   P-y-  plicit  theory  which  permits  theorems 

be    derived    from 

studied     intensivily.      And     there    is  axioms    about     the     constructs       His 

a      never-ending     search     for     gross  theory    has    had    wide    influence    on 

physiological     correlates     of     mi^ntal  the     interpretation     of     phenomena 

illj^^.ss     ■  ranging   from    ma/,e    running   to    p^y- 

The*  contributions    of    experiment  chotherapy.      The     oiher     approach, 

to    our    knowledge    of    motives    and  ihat   of  H. 

personality  are  still  dwarfted  by  tho^e  >tru(ts 

Hinieal     and     literary     insight.      But  that  could  be  called  theoretical.  The 

the  survival  Nalue  of  tested  hunches  emphasis   is   on    discovering   the   spc- 

is  so  obviously  greater  than  th:a   of  Hfic    variables    that    control    the    dc 
plain  hunches  that  wv  can  exi)ect  the 
proportion    lo   shift    in    the   years    to 


F.    Skinner,   uses   no   con- 
and    makes    few    statements 


come. 

Physiolcgical    Psychology 
If    the     physical     system 


under     a 


the  dissolution  of  I  C;EMA  on  28 
.January  and  other  action  taken 
against  Algerian  students. 

To  give  concrete  expression  to  the 
solidarity  expressed  with  their  Al- 
gerian colleagues,  the  .National 
I'nions  represented  resolved  on  a 
series  of  practical  steps  to  alleviate 
the  material  problems  which  the  pre- 
sent crisis  has  created. 


Nitional    I'nions    fn>in    Europe    in-    chology   has   a   considerable    stake    in 

,  ..     Ho.,  x      "artifical  intelligence".    For  example,  man's    skin     is    continuous    with    the 

eluded    those   from    Austria.   Kn.land,     ^^;*7;;^;;;^,^   Successful     computer  rest    of     reality,     regularities     in     be- 

program     that     proves     theorems     in  havior     or     in     conscious     experience 

logic  may  provide  useful  insights  into  should    be    paralleled    by    regularities 
human  thought  processes. 


Norway,    Scotland,    Swi  <lrn 
land    and    Vugo^lavia. 


Lenin 

Continued  from  J\ojc  Fonr 


tailed  behavior  of  the  individual. 
Skinner  has  attained  a  precision  in 
the  prediction  and  control  of  ani- 
mal action  which  goes  far  beyond 
anything  known  before.  Concern 
with  the  implication*^  of  a  strict  be- 
haviorism has  led  him  to  take  drastic 
positions  on  many  sfK-ial  and  educa- 
tional  questions. 

Where  is  it  going? 


lion    in    Imperial   Russia.    Potentiali- 
ties for  revolution,  to  him,  rested  in 


We  are  not  waiting  for  the  auto- 
mata, however;  considerable  inroads 
are  being  made  i»n  the  problem  of 
thinking  with  strictly  psychological 
techniques.  Thi-  Harvard  Cognition 
Project  is  a  full-scale  inquiry  into 
abstraction    and    concept    formation 


in    the    body    or    the    brain.    Whether 
the  study  of  physiological  phenomena 

s    properly    "plychorogy"    or    not    is  The  influence  of  expcnmental  psy. 

debatable;     the     fact     remains     that  chology    is    grow.ng    .nd    w.il    prob- 

many    psychologists    are    engaged    in  ably  continue  to  "nn-LxpenmcntS 

it,  and   most   of   the    rest   are    inter-  establ.sh   facts.    Th.y    'lo   not  do   so 

ested  in  what  is  discovered.  ''^^^^y''  "»'•  '"   '^^  ^'^'^'•^"^  ^  .^^'^!^1 

as  the  nonscientist  may  imagine,  but 

there     by     the  eventually,    painfully,    facts   emerge. 


^.    Discoveries     are  _    _ 

in    adults.      The    Swiss    psychologist  bucketful.     Perhaps    the    most    dra-  Man's   hunger   for   facts   about   him- 

Piaget    has    given    us   our   first    real  matic   was  the  location   of  a   region  self  is  so  great  that  even  the  inade- 

grasp  of  the  development   of  think-  of  the  brain  whose  electrical  stimu-  quate    results   of   todays   inadequate 

of  a  scholarship  campaign,  an  appeal    j^ional  revolutionary  in  me  one  x  c»ii.>,    j^^    ^^.^^^    infancy    onward.    And   al-  lation  is  ^'pleasurable"  in  the  sense  techniques    have    been    seized    upon 

for  technical  assistance  for  UGEMA    guj^^^j   y^y    the    one   theory,    totally    though  the  thought  processes  of  the  that   it   effectively   rewards   an   ani-  in  fields  from  engineering  to  educa- 

nn.i  iv.^  vr.rth   Afrii-AH  studcnt  Con-                                furthering    tlie    one    mentally  ill  are  still  far  from  under-  mal's    performance.     Whether    any  tion,   from   psychotherapy   to   space 

committea    to              -      ^                      s^ood,  experimental  attack  is  at  least  basic  changes  in  our  ideas  of  pleas-  flight.    The    future   promises   to    lit 

^Barbara  Zemboch    increa.sing.    Progress  here  wUl  have  ure  and  motivation  will  result  from  anything  but  dulL 


The.se  steps  included  the  launchmg    the  absolute  convictionof  the  profes- 
of  a  scholarship  campaign,  an  appeal    sional  revolutionary  in  the  one  Party, 


and  the  North  African  Student  Con 
federation  in   forming  a  new  secre 
tariat,    legal    assistance    and    advice    revolution. 
for  arbitrarily    imprisoned   Algerian 


P^Ttt     S?V 
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Three  Music  Presentations  on  Campus  /r$.,  Parents^Hear 
Two  Chamber  Concerts;  Piano  Recital 


M.  Isadore 


fiev,  and  Chopin. 

IsadorVs  most  outstanding  attribute 
is  his  excellent  technique.  He  plays 
with  almost  effortless  control,  clarity, 
and  evennes>  His  tone.  althoujL^h  gen- 
erally pleasinfi.  tends  to  be  rather 
dry  and  too  much  on  the  same  level, 
in  passages  where  a  singing  legato 
or  where  full,  rich  chords  are  re- 
quired, the  result  is  often  too  sharp 
and  the  sound  doesn*t  carry. 

l>ador  opened  the  evening  with  the 
Schubert  B  flat  major  Sonata,  an  am- 
bitious undertaking  for  even  the  most 
mature  pianist.  It  is  a  very  long  work, 
and  the  mood  and  thematic  material 
are  not  varied  enough  to  contain 
within  themselvts  a  wide  difference 
of  approach  To  perform  the  pieces 
well  require>  many  small  gradations 
and  nuance>  in  tone,  shading  and. 
dynamics. 

The    entire     first     movement     was 
much  on   the   >ame   hwcl.   which    may 


Manuel  and  Marcuse 

Drs.  Frank  E.  Manuel  and  Herbert  Marcuse  presented  an 
analysis  of  the  'Gap  Between  Generations'— specifically  those  of 
the  Brandeis  student  and  his  parents— Saturday  afternoon  before 
an  overflow  Junior  Parent  Weekend  audience  in  Felberg  Lounge. 

Manuel  spoke  briefly  of  the  natural  lack  of  communication 
between  members  of  any  two  successive  generations.  The  en- 
vironmental  complex  surround-    ^ents.   The  student  must  shape  for 

uunn.gan.     ..uit-.     i.-mu..     ............    oppoiiuiiiiy    tu  .....    «b—    —   --     i^g     ^^C      individual      he      said,    himself  the   value   systems   that    are 

oboe;      Stanley      W'alden.      clarinet;    enade  for  flute,  viola   and   piano   of    changes  SO  radically  with  the  pas-    to   guide  his  life.    The  present   gen- 


Wind  Q 


Mozart  and  three  by  Beethoven,  from 
1^      the  classical  era. 

The  predominance  of  contempor 
As  part  of  the  Spring  Creative  Arts  The  Contemporary  Chamber  En-  ^ry  pieces  is  especially  welcome  since 
Series  the  Music  Club  recentlv  pre-  semble  gave  a  superb  concert  at  ji  has  brought  to  our  attendtion  much 
sented  a  piano  recital  by  Michael  Is-  Slosberg  Recital  Hall  a  fe\s  evenings  f.^^  music  which  we  have  not  heard 
ador  in  Slosberg  Hall.  The  program  ago.  The  group  consisting  of  Philip  before  and  may  not  easily  find  the 
included   works   by   Schubert,   Proko-    Dunnigan.     flute:     Ronald     Roseman,    opportunity   to  hear  again.  The  Ser 


Philip  Froelich.  horn;  Robert  Cole, 
basson;  and  Gilbert  Kalish.  piano- 
are  all  professionals  from  New  York. 
They  performed  Vivaldi's  Trio  Sonata 
in  G  minor.  Beethoven's  Quintet  for 
Piano  and  Winds,  Nielsen's  Wood- 
wind Quintet,  and  Wallingford  Reig- 
ger's  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Wood- 
wind Quintet. 

These  difficult  works  received  re- 
markabley  fine  treatment.  The  ex 
pert  instrumentalists  maintained  a 
high  level  of  stylistic  accuracy, 
proper  feeling,  and  exact  coordina- 
tion   throughout    the    entire    evening. 

Vivaldi's  Trio  Sonata,  which  head- 
ed the  well-chosen  program,  is  a 
highly  spirited  and  melodiou--  work, 
full  of  deep  feeling  and  joyous  ex- 
uberance. Too  often  Baroque  music 
is  given  a  miserable,  dragging  tempo 
in  order  to  increase  Jt>  sanctity. 
Happily,  this  piece  moved  along  with 
appropriate  rigor  and  susto.    It   real- 


far 


as  wen  as 
major  reputations.  It  has  thus 
included  nothing  that  is  merely 
showy  and  nothing,  except  perhaps 
Max  Reger's  trio  in  A  minor,  that  is 
dull    Two  works,  the  Stravinsky  Sep 


perhaps  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Isador    ly  hved.    It  is  too  bad.  however,  that 


Andrew  Imbrie  played  on  April  27  sage  of  time  that  the  world  of  eration  must  discover  in  the  chaotic 
is  a  noteworthy  case  in  point.  This  the  adolescent  differs  considerably  world  picture  the  goals  and  ideaU 
group  of  twenty  five  includes  nine  from  the  world  his  parents  lived  in  for  which  it  will  fight.  The  thirties 
works  by  faculty,  students  and  form-  when  they  were  his  age.  Manuel  cannot  and  should  not  be  recreated 
er  students  at  Brandeis,  and  the  cited  as  an  example  the  phraseology  Circumstances  have  changed.  The 
music  of  composers  who  are  little  and  idiom  which  are  universally  world  created  by  the  older  genera- 
known    as    well    as    of    those    having    understood        by        the        television-    tion    is    the    heritage   of    the    young. 

oriented  teenage  but  which  are  For  them  is  left  the  task  of  rebuild- 
totally  baffling  to  the  **unhep**  ing  it  in  their  own  image,  to  lift 
parent.  it    up    from    the    stagnation    of    the 

Manuel  described  the  world  plateau, 
which  confronted  the  American  Marcuse  expressed  general  agree- 
tet  and  Webern's  Bagatelles  for  reaching  his  maturity  in  the  de-  meni  with  Manuel's  remarks.  He 
string  quartet,  were  repeated  in  the  pre.ssiion  ridden  thirties.  It  was  a  cited  the  maleriial  values  of  the 
interest  of  giving  the  recalcitrant  a  world  of  great  vitality.  Despite  the  post-war  era.  Education  has  lost 
second  chance  to^<bsorb  them.  catastrophic     economic     situation     a    its    meaning.     Rather    than    being    a 

The  performers  are  Brandeis  stu-  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  progress  productive  end  in  itself,  it  has  be- 
dents  joined  by  professionals  from  prevailed.  People  possessed  values  come  only  a  means  to  a  material 
the  Boston  area,  directed  by  Eugene  and  goals  for  which  they  fought,  end.  Why  go  to  college?  In  order 
Lahner  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or-  An  atmosphere  of  rapid  change,  of 
chestra  and  Marin  Boykan  of  our  fac-  lost  and  won  causes  valiantly  pur- 
ulty.  Their  playing  has  been  at  its  sued,  of  vigorous  idealism  existed, 
worst  competent  and  often  quite  The  threat  of  fascism  lurked  on  the 
marvelous.  horizon,    countered     by    a     renewed 

The  frequent  presence  at  the  music    belief    in    democracy.     The    Spanish 


to   earn    a    good    living,    is    the   com 
mon     answer.      And     why     does    o<ie 
earn  a   living?    The   present    genera 
tion    can    offer    no    answer.     Human 
existence     has     lost     its     rationale 
Marcuse.    too,    implie.^    that    the    ulti 


plays  on  the  Nurface  of  the  keys  in- 
stead of  really  into  the  keyboard. 
The  second  movement  requires  a  car- 
rying lone  to  sustain  the  andante 
melody  and  to  realize  the  entire 
length  of  the  phrase  a.s  one  whole. 
Mr  Isador  played  it  rather  as  though 
each  measure  was  an  entity  in  it- 
self; as  a  re>ult.  it  degenerated  into 
merely  a  vertical  series  of  chords. 
The  Scherzo  wa>  more  effective,  yet 
here  too  the  hacrm  and  grace  of  the 
music  was  far  less  apparent  than  the 
fa(t  that  Isadoras  finders  can  move 
very  swiftly.  The  last  movement  with 
it>  oft-repeated  theme  became  quite 
tedious,  because  every  time  the 
theme  occurred  it  was  played  the 
same  way. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  praise 
I>ador  for  his  effort.  I  feel  that  it 
would  have  been  far  more  admirable 
had  he  adheied  more  closely  to  the 
limits  of  his  capabilities  and  perhaps 
performed  on  a  higher  artistic  level. 
He  attempted  in  this  work  something 
that  he  is  n4)l  yet  able  to  sustain 
either  in  interest  or  in  musical  line. 

ProkofievV>  Visions  Fugitives  fell 
more  into  hi>  capacities.  1  hey  were 
performed  with  angularity,  cri.spness 
and  charm,  as  required,  and  lacked 
only  a  tou(  h  of  humour  Mr.  Isador's 
talents  seem  tar  better  suited  to  this 
idiom,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
felt  more  at  home  here.  His  dynamic 
Contrasts  were  clearer  than  before, 
although  still  not  marked  enoui^h. 
and  the  ihan-;es  of  mood  from  piece 
to  piece  uere  nicely  accomi)li>hiMl. 
This  is  charminu'  music  but  it  can 
become  wearin^:  after  a  while.  Per- 
haps in  this  ease,  in  \  iew  of  the 
length  of  t!ie  .Seliubi'rt.  it  would  have 
been  wiser  ami  more  effective  to 
have  selected  only  .some  of  the  "Vi- 
sions" iw  peMormance  instead  of  all 
twenty. 

The  second  half  of  the  program 
va-  devoted  to  Chopin  and  included 
a  .Nocturne,  two  Prelude.s.  a  Waltz, 
and  the  B Mat  minor  Scherzo.  The 
preludes  were  them  ost  effective  of 
the  group  although  the  ('.-major  one 
sounded  more  like  a  finger  exercise 
for  the  left  hand.  The  Nocturne.  Op. 
27  No.  1,  needed  a  more  singing  tone; 
and  the  Waltz.  Op.  64  No.  3.  was  not 
so  legato  nor  quite  so  free  as  one 
might  have  wished. 

•  The  Scherzo,  which  ended  the  pro- 
gram, while  played  with  fine  facility, 
lacked  the  bravura  and  grandeur  re 


the  piano  and  not  the  harpsichord 
served  as  a  basso  continuo;  I  missed 
the  harpsichord's  light,  tangy  glit- 
ter. The  heavy  piano  tone  almost 
devoured  the  bassoons. 

The  Beethoven  Quintet  also  kept 
moving,  but  it  was  still  too  long. 
Repitition  1  can  forgive,  but  re- 
dundance I  cannot.  Also,  because  it 
is  early  Beethoven,  it  .sounded  too 
much  like  Mozart.  The  work  re- 
reived  a  fine  performance,  although 
the  horn  tone  wajs  puffy,  and  the 
bassoon   thin. 

Nielson.  a  Dane  who  died  in  1931, 
must  have  enjoyed  composing  his 
Woodwind  Quintet.  His  typical 
humor  and  satire  pervades  this  very 
complex  piece.  The  first  movement 
is  gay  and  sprightly,  outdoors  m 
character  which  is  perfect  for  wood- 
winds', and  full  of  comical  bird  calls. 

The  Praeludium  follows  a  cute  and 
witty  minuet.  Dark,  omlnou^  chords 
alternating  with  odd.  mysterious  solo 
melodies  are  presently  interrupted 
l)y  a  sort  of  Bach  chorale.  rhi>  un 
dergoes  strange  variations.  Abrupt 
pauses  and  weird  contrasts  of  mood 
and  style  confuse  and  startle  the 
listener.  The  P^nglish  horn  adds  to 
the  marvelou.s  tone-colors  Neilson 
produces.  Very  subtle  parodies  of 
oflher  musicians,  cleverly  and  mean 
ingfully  done,  require  more  hearing 
to    be    appreciated    fully. 

Nelisen's  overcomplexity  and  schol- 
ar.ship.  as  heavy  as  Reger's.  make 
this  strange  piece  seem  forced  and 
his  fun  superficial.  His  approach  is 
classical,  and  his  character  intellec- 
tual Ills  humor  is  really  as  .^erious 
as    it    is   eccentric. 


buildings  of  such  students  as  Shiela 
Bobbins  and  C.iora  Bernstein,  violin 
ists.  and  Joseph  Pietropaolo.  violisi. 
has  lent  to  the  entire  department  an 
atmosphere  of  serious  work  in  pro- 
gress. The  activities  of  the  past  year 
and  the  announcement  that  f^oberl 
Koff  of  the  Juliard  Quartet  has  been 
appointed  to  the  faculty  leads  us  to 
hope  that  Brandei>  will  flouriNh  and 
expand    as    one    of    the    rare    center^ 


mate     goal     of     the     fifties     is     the 

economic  plateau, 
the    gen-        Although  the  ideal.s  of  the  thirties 
in    sharp    have    been    corrupted    by    the    older 


Civil    War    retlected    these    opposing 
forces  of  the  decade. 

The    current    generation 
L  .at ion    of    the    fifties— is 
contrast     to     its     predecessor.      Com-    generation     there     is     no     reason     to 
placencv    ha^    replaced    vitality.    The    discard    those    ideals.     Here    he    dtt 
sense   of    the   heroic    present    in   the    fered   from    Manuel.    The   old    ideals 
prewar    era    has    given    way    to    the    .still    bear    meaning    for    the    genera 
rot     of     stagnation       The     never-too-    tion    of    the    fifties.     That    man    ha.s 
high    idealism   of   the   New   Deal   has    stopped     asking     for     what     purpose 


been     repl-aced 


where   one    may    hear   good    perform-    The    great    aim 


by 
of 


medioere     goals,    does    he    seek    material    gains    is    at 
the    fifties    Is    to    tributable    to     a    loss    of    moral    ui 


ances  of  new    music. 

The  eighth  concert  of  the  serie.s. 
to  be  given  May  7.  will  program  the 
Hindemith  horn  sonata,  piano  piece< 
by  Karl  Kohn.  Michael  Cohen  and 
.Marvin  Schwartz  and  songs  by  Mar- 
jorie  Greif  and  Kmmanuel  Rubin 
The  last,  in  June,  will  be  a  concert 
of  string  quartets  by  Mozart  'k.  464 «. 
Beethoven    'Op     95'    and    Henri    La- 

zarof. 

Don  Cantor 


attain    the    shortsighted     plateau     of  tegrity.    Mid  century    man    no   longer 

t^conomic  .stabilitv.    The  current  gen-  has    a    ^^bad    conscience".     He    is    no 

eration     finds    nothing    to    fight    for.  longer  aware  of  his   mtellectual   and 

It     is    overwhelmed     by    an     atomic-  moral  failures.    The  analyst  to  whom 

powered,  fallout  threatened   world   in  he  turns  cannot   provide  the  answer. 


which  idealism  is  dying  The  con- 
quest of  space.  Manuel  stated,  will 
r.i>t  prove  to  be  the  solutiion  The 
problem  c«  planet  earth  have  not 
yet    been   solved. 

The     teacher.     Manuel     felt,     must 
not     impose    hi.s    valuer    on    his    stu- 


A  return  to  values,  long  dormant,  a 
renewed  intellectual  excitement  and 
curiosity,  a  striving  to  rise  above  the 
cul  de  sac  of  materialism  are  the 
goals  which  the  generation  of  the 
fifties  mu.st  set  for  itself 

.-David     M.    Cohen 


Amateurish  Direction  Cited 
In  Plodding  G&S  Production 

It  is  never  a  pleasant  task  to  review  a  college  production  for  which  obviously  much  work 
has  been  done  and  time  spent  resulting  in  something  that  really  is  not  very  good.  The  fj^f^dei^ 
Ciilbert  and  Sullivan  Societv  pre.sented  iolanthe-  last  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  at  the  Wallham 
High  School  and  in  spite  of  the  energy  and  good  intentions  of  those  involved.  Ihe  proceedings 
were  generally  on  a  par  with  what  one  might  expect  from  the  kind  of  institution  where  the  show 
was  performed    To  sav  that  the  entire  evening  was  a  failure  would  be  unfair.  There  were  .some  ex- 


Kiegger'.^  Concerto  Is  in  >ome  half- 
alon;il  style,  and  is  just  wliat  one 
would  expect  from  tliat  description. 
It  is  an  U4ly.  bmta!.  noise  piece, 
whose  meaning,  if  any.  i>  the  su- 
periority of  effoit  over  result,  ll 
featured  a  piccolo  and  a  trill  on  the 
muted  French  Horn.  Nevertheless, 
the   piece   was   no  worse  than   all   the 

others   of   its   kind. 

—  Ronald    Berman 


7tb  Concerf 

On  April  27.  the  seventh  of  a  .series 
of  nine  chamber  music  concerts 
sponsored  by  the  music  department 
programmed  worlvs  by  Andrew  Im- 
brie. Irving  Fine.  Waller  Piston  and 


Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  'Iolanthe' 


quired.    Mr.    Isador    rushed    through  p^^i    Hindemeth.    Like   its    predeces- 

the    eight  note   passages  so    fast   that  j^^^^   ^^i^  concert  gave  the  impression 

his  playing  was  often  blurred  and  the  ^f   ^    university    functioning,    exactly 

continuity    of    the    composition    was  as   it    should,   to    nourish    that    w 

lost.    Possibly    he    was   tiring,    as   he  its  faculty  holds  to  be  excellent. 


lyrical  passages,  rousing  chorus  num- 
bers, and  a  patter  song  to  end  all 
patter  songs.  The  material  is  all 
there  to  work  with.  But  being  a 
fantasy.  "Iolanthe"  has  a  tendency 
to  fall  flat  when  given  dull,  static 
staging.  Except  for  a  lively  rendi- 
tion of  "Faint  Heart  Never  Won 
Fair  Lady*'  in  the  Second  Act,  mo>t 
of  the  songs  were  sung  without 
movement.  The  director,  Barry  Alan 
Richmond,  seemed  to  be  concerned 
with  getting  people  on  stage,  in  posi- 
tion, and  off  when  they  were  .sched- 
uled. When  Mr.  Richmond  did  have 
the  members  of  the  chorus  cavorting 
around  the  stage  and  making  ges- 
tures in  unison,  the  effect  was  most 
unbecoming. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  there 
were  good  moments.  Howard  Schu- 
man  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  who  de- 
sires to  marry  his  own  ward  gave  a 
delightful      performance.      He     and 


cellent  moments  and  a  few  good  and  ^alf  fairy.     He  loves  a  ward  in  Judy  Milan  as  the  Fairy  Queen  were 

oerformances     But    these     were  <^'hancery  but  he  does  not  reveal  his  the  only  people  in  the  east  who  were 

loning.   eAciviiT    "                          '     a  ^*  iu^  over-all  ^^^^  nature  to  her.     Trouble  arises  able  to  make  dialogue  sound  believ- 

^r^ntinnitv    of    the    composition    was    as   it   should,   to   nourish    that    which    ^^^  enougn  10  ^,^^^  ^^  .^  ^^^^  kissing  his  mother  able.      Miss     Milan     sang     wdl,     e^- 

coniiiiuiiv      vi      v^v.      ^^      Mr                                                                ....                    «•    _.                  amateiirisn     aura.  ,          .               -    .                  j     x»           e                ^-n  •    n          »                      _j       -»^4.       .»«:«      •»rkl» 

who    is    a    fairy    and    therefore    still  pecially     her     scond     act    ana      un 

^^e  best  young  in  appearance.     This  satire  is  Foolish  Fay".    Jack  Farrar  was  amus- 


seemed  quite  anxious  to  leave  the 
Stage  and,  afterward,  returned  for 
only  one  encore,  a  .selection  from  the 
Children's  Corner  Suite  by  Debussy. 


The  series  will  have  presented  thir-        "Iolanthe",   ranking   with   t.  ,    .         „           ..  ,.            ,        ^   „  •     .^ 

fv   ^.v    works    Of   these   twentv   five  of    Gilbert    and    Sullivan    operettas,  aimed  at  the  British  Parliament,  par-  ing   in    the   smaller   role   of   Private 

of  our  century   three  from  fourteenth  deals  with  the  conflicts  between  the  ticularly    the    House    of   Peers;    and  Willis     of     the     Grenadier     Guard>^ 

centurv  France    one    by  Henrv  Pur-  fairv    kingdom    and    mostal   peerage,  although  some  of  the  lines  are  dated,  These   three    produced    most   of  the 

cell    from  seventeenth   centurv  Eng-  This   fantasy  tells  a  story  of  an  Ar-  most    of    the    comedy    can    still    be  bright    spots    of    the    evening.      Yet. 


Myra  Siegel    land,    and    seven. 


including    two    by    cadian  shepherd  who  is  half  mortal    funny.      The    score    contains    lovely  Continued  on  Page  Seven 
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Russian      Uneven  Quality  Characterizes  'lolaiithe'. 
Writers . . .  Dance  Concert  Clioreograpliy 


Coyitiyiucd  frotri   Page  Fi^itr 

past — he  writes  with  reference  to  the 
whole     literary     tradition     that     pre- 
cedes  him;    he    has    a    rather    special 
relation    to    language    which    enables 
him    to    capture    the    images    of    his 
personal    past    and   to   thus    integrate 
them  into  his  nature  identity;  oftimes 
he  is  able  to   find   a    meaning   in   the 
history  of  his   nation*  and   always  he 
finds    some    meaning    in    the    history 
of    mankind.    In    short,    although    the 
artist    may    be    alienated    from    a    so- 
ciety   which    attached    little    value   to 
artistic  achievement  or  indeed,  often 
resents    it,    he     is    neither    alienated 
from     himself    nor     from    the    social 
order   conceived    in    a    wider   sense — 
society     conceived     historically     and 
morally. 

What  has  been  true  for  the  cnpital- 
jst  elhic  seems  to  be  true  for  the  in- 
dustrial   elhic    in    general:    it    is    at 
least    seemin.uly    true    of    his    Soviet 
system,   xshere   the   process  of   indus- 
trialization has  had  to  be  compressed 
in    time.     The    intensity    with    which 
industrialization    had    to    be    effected 
in  the  Soviet   Union  appears  to  have 
similarly      intensified      the      j^cneral 
trend  of  capitalism  toward  individual 
alienation.  What  has  happened  to  the 
writer  in  the  Soviet  Union  seems  to 
be  merely  an  extension  of  what  has 
happened    to    the    quality    of    human 
lile     generally     ^^nce     the    industrial 
revolution.    Access  has  been  removed 
from  the  individual  to  certain  human 
and     social     experiences     which     are 
imperative  for  the  formation  of  n  se- 
(ure    identity.     But    whereas,    in    the 
West,  the  writer  may  choose  a  rela- 
tively unattached  position  which  may 
afford  him  a  refuge  from  the  general 
atomization  and   alienation,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Soviet   writer  as  *an   en- 
gineer  of   human   souls'   makes   him 
particularly   vulnerable.    In   very   im- 
portant ways,  the  state  has  made  his 
personality  the  victim  of  its  needs. 


legend    about 


This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Dance  Concert  was  completely  choreographed  by  students— 
unsupplimenled  by  "grand*  works  of  the  dance  faculty.  Though  the  program  was  of  uneven 
quality,  it  revealed  an  enterprising  group  of  dancers  attempting  challenging  dance  problems  and 
sometimes  coming  out  with  original  and  exciting  dances.  It  also  reflected  in  the  general  improve- 
ment  of  choreography,  the  creative  teaching  and  criticism  of  Judith  Zimmen. 

The  largest  work  on  the  program  was  the  ballet  "The  Jade  Goddess*  by  Bunny  Salomon.  The 

woik     is    based     on     a     Chinese    ""J— ~A^erson*s    music    was    most    too  long  a  work"^ithlooli^ited  a 

effective;  adding   to  and   substaining    vocabulary  of  steps.     The  dance  had 

no  organic  unity.  The  costume  de- 
signed by  Jay  Kobrin  showed  little 
ingenuity  and  was  highly  incongru- 
ous in  a  modern  dance  concert.  Bun- 
ny Salomon's  "Smoke"  was  choreo- 
graphically  weak,  constructed  instead 
of  created.  Beverly  Nadleman's 
•Prisms"  was  enjoyable  or  rather 
Beverly  Nadleman  was  enjoyable,  for 
although  the  dance  is  only  mediocre, 
she  performed  with  such  intensity 
and  enthusiasm  that  the  audience 
was   absolutely   absorbed. 

'*The  Possessed"  a  combination  of 
four  solos.  Envy.  Pride.  Greed  and 
Lu^t  was  original  and  interesting. 
More  like  a  group  of  sketches  than 
a  dance,  the  choreographers  did 
achieve  a  sense  of  unity  though 
clever  transition  passages  utilizing 
a  red  cape.  The  simple  costumes 
added  to  the  dance  but  I  think  the 
accompaniment  missed  The  .solos 
had  intensity,  structural  unity  and 
good  use  of  gesture.  Outstanding 
were  Sheila  Chasen*s  Pride"  and 
Judith    Chazin's   *Lust." 


an    artist    and    a 
governor's      daughter.      Me-Lin. 

who  fall  in  love  but  who  are  law- 
fully unable  to  marry  because  they 
are  cousins.  The  dance  was  per 
formed  in  two  sections,  the  first  of 
which  shows  the  artist  alone  creat- 
ing the  statue  of  his  forbidden  love. 
The  second  section  Hashes  back  to 
his    earlier    fame    as    an    artist    and 


the  eastern  mood  of  the  dance.  His 
use  of  the  voices  as  musical  instru- 
ments was  novel  and  successful  Es- 
pecially lovely  was  his  poignant  love 
melody. 

Judith  Chazin's  ''Slash*'  was  clever 
and  exciting  This  piece  for  four 
dancers  wildly  balks  conventional 
movement  and  has  the  inance  idiotic 


shows   his   love   with    and    separation    quality    of    Dadaism.      Miss    Chazin's 


from  Me  Lin,  the  inspiration  for  his 
•Jade  Goddess."  The  work  was  a 
terrific  undertaking  in  size  and  com 
plexity  alone,  but  by  using  the  flash- 
back .Miss  Salomon  managed  to  sim- 
plify the  plot  and  concentrate  on  the 
dance— a  wise  move.  However  the 
two  sections  had  little  relation  to 
each    other.      1    feel    the    dance    has 


achievement  of  this  seeming  disorder 
of  crazy  movements  was  the  result 
of  carefully  organized  and  highly 
original  choreography.  The  dance, 
performed  with  great  ease,  revealed 
the  technical  dexterity  and  a  bit  of 
the  comedienne  in  each  of  the  per- 
formers. Simon  Sargon's  music  ^as 
performed    Saturday^    also    achieved 


weakened    by    the    ir.clusioTi    of    the    the    desired    dizziness    and    enhanced 


first  pan,  which  was  too  long  and 
slow.  The  second  section,  however 
was  (luite  good.  It  had  an  organic 
unity,  the  parts  led  into  each  other, 
and  built  with  the  drama  of  the 
story.  Using  a  few  simple  themes. 
Mih^  Salomon  cieated  distinct  moods 
rhe  tenderness  of  the  love  scenes 
was  emphasized  by  the  contrasting, 
comic  movements  of  the  governor 
and  hi.s  three  men.  Hemaining  within 
the  modern  dance  idiom.  Miss  .^lo- 
mon  skillfully  created  an  oriental 
mood. 

Sheila  Chasen  as  Me  Lin  and 
Esther  Hidary,  as  the  artist,  per- 
formed with  great  sincerity  and  beau- 
ty. Beverly  Nadelman  <the  gov- 
ernor* and  Brenda  Dolgin.  Judith 
Glatzer.  and  Lynn  Katener  <the  gov- 
ernor's  men)    performed   well. 


the  dance.     The  costumes  showed  the 
effect    of   the   current    fashion. 

**Pas  de  Trois"  by  Beverly  Nadle- 
man was  performed  well  and  the- 
atrically amusing,  but  Miss  Nadleman 
depends  too  much  on  pantomime  for 
the  work  to  have  any  importance 
as  a  dance.  Particularly  delightful 
was  L\nn  Hatener's  spirited  and 
finished    performance. 

To  command  a  stage  by  yourself, 
without  causing  the  audience  to  feel 
ihat  you  are  just  trying  to  fill  space 
and  time  is  the  problem  of  a  solo. 
To  do  this  the  dancer  must  perform 
with  intensity  and  the  dance  must 
have    a    unifying    purpose.      **ln    Joy 

and   Jubilation,"  danced   and   choreo- 
graphed   bv 


The  program  was  strengthened  by 
the  revival  of  two  pieces  done  earlier 
this  year  Sheila  Chasen's  "Prima- 
vera"  showed  itself  to  be  a  fine 
dance,  capable  of  repeated  perform- 
ance without  growing  stale.  It  was 
performed  with  sensitivity.  Judith 
Chazin's  "Blood  Werlding,  performed 
to  Simon  Sargon's  score,  was  per- 
formed excellently.  Its  unity  of  cos- 
tume, choreography,  and  music,  and 
the  intensity  of  its  drama  make  it 
Lenorc    Friedland.    did    the   most    moving   and   finished   work 


not.  I  think  Miss  Friedland  attempted    choreographed    this    year. 


Continued    jrovi    Page    Six 

they  could  not  overcome  the  poor 
direction,  the  under-rehearsed  or- 
chestra, and  the  somewhat  less  than 
adequate  performances  by  most  of 
the  ot  hers  in  the  cast.  A  w^ord  of 
praise  is  in  order  for  Lee  Fowler 
who  was  a  last  minute  replacement 
in  the  part  of  Lord  Tolloller.  ^ 

Mr.  Fowler,  a  Brandeis  graduate 
and  veteran  of  several  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  productions  here,  had  the 
best  voice  of  the  production.  Also 
included  in  the  cast  were  Brenda 
Alenick,  Joel  Rutman,  Anne  Fish- 
bein.  and  Julien  Burwell.  The  chorus, 
an  enthusiastic  group,  seemed  to 
know  the  notes  and  the  words  all 
right.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mu- 
sical Director  Jim  Anderson,  the 
group  sang  out  with  gusto  but  not 
much   tone.  « 

The  sets  designed  by  Cayla  Frei- 
berger  were  attractive.  The  first  Act 
Arcadia  set  was  the  better  of  the 
two.  On  the  other  hand,  Harriet 
Kaufman's  costumes  were  not  all 
satisfactory  The  ladies  of  the  chorus 
were  not  flattered  by  the  abbreviated 
design  of  their  fairy  dresses.  ^< 

Another  member  of  the  cast  must 
be  singled  out  for  her  contribution. 
Constance  Simo.  in  the  two  small 
roles  of  Trumpeter  and  Trainbearer, 
was  conspicuous  for  the  light-hearted 
merriment  she  was  able  to  bring  tO 
an    otherwise    plodding    first   Act.      | 

A  word  of  thanks  is  also  due  tO 
the  three  cherubs  whose  ages  one 
might  estimate  at  5  or  G.  They  were 
unfortunately  not  billed  on  the  pro- 
gram and  the  announcement  before 
the  Overture  of  their  names  cama  a 
little  too  fast  to  jot  down.  However, 
the  two  brief  appearances  of  these 
children  along  with  Marilyn  W'eiss  aS 
the  frog  were  monments  of  sheet 
pleasure.  Had  Mr.  Richmond  exer- 
cised the  same  imagiation  in  staging 
the  rest  of  the  production,  this  re- 
view  might  have  been  more  pleasant 

to  write. 

—John   Haskell 


^^WITH  THE  HELP  OF  THIS  TINY.  SPARKLING  FILTER 

You  Can  Guide  a  Rocket  Across  Half  a  World 
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, '^ROCKETS  MUST  BE  GUIDED  IN 
(flight  by  HIGH-FREiQUENCY 

/  radio  signals -this  new 
(filter  picks  up  our  signals 

V  FAR  MORE  ACCURATELY-  CAN'T^ 
BE  HURT  BY  VIBRATION^ 

SMALLER  THAN 
A  DIME -IT  SURE 
m^^  DOES  A  LOT! 
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YES,  TODAY'S  FILTER  SCIENCE  | 
,,     HAS  CHANGED  OUR  LIVES, 
f  TAKE  THE  MARVELOUS  FILTER 
I  ON  THIS  VICEROY  CIGARETTE 
|^,.IT  CHANGED  AMERICAS 
SMOKING  ^^ABITS  r^ 
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THAT'S  WHY  I  SMOKE  VICEROYS. 

VICEROY  GIVES  YOU  THE 
MAXIMUM  FILTRATION  FOR  THE 

SMOOTHEST  SMOKE!,.^^;^^^^^^ 


FILTRATION... 
SMOOTHEST  SMOKE 

THAT'S 
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.     VICEROYS  FILTER  IS  MADE  FROM  THE  SAME 
PURE,  NATURAL  MATERIAL  THAT'S  FOUND  IN  ALL 
FRUIT.  AND  IT'S  SPECIALLY  CONSTRUCTED  TO 
DELIVER  THE  MAXIMUM  FILTRATION  FOR 
THE  SMOOTHEST 
SMOKE ! 


This  slmpllflod  diagram 

illustrates  Viceroy's 

exclusive  filter 

action. 


YES,  VICEROY'S 
RICH,  MELLOW 
TOBACCOS  ARE 

.  ,    SMOOTHED  TO 

SMOOTH  y  PERFECTION  BY 

THE  VICEROY 
FILTER' 
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Judges  Topple  Tufts  Team: 
Colby  Conquerors  of  Brandeis 

bo  w ofn  games   the  fuiest  potential  club  in  Brandeis  history   has   recorded  only   .i  u  avs  and  one 
ti  m  thei  first  12  starts..     That  the  Judges  are    facing  the  strongest  squads  fron,  Maine  to  Penn- 
svlvania  is  ce.tainlv  another  fact  contributing  t'.   their  deceiving  record. 
•  Last  TMursdav.  on  Marcu.   Field,  however,    the    Dlue   hatsnu>n    proved    what    they    really 

couki  do;  for.  when  ihe  Jumbos 


On  Campus 


of  Tufts  University  set  out  to 
show  why  the>  were  undefeat- 
ed in  the  Greaur  Koston  Coll^mat*- 
Baseball  League,  ihr  Jud^'es  brought 
homt*  the  bat(»n  in  the  form  of  an 
8-4  victory.  VVitIi  tht»  poise  of  a  nia 
;K>r  league  hurU-i  Jaek  Kirby.  Bran- 
deis' fastball  art.sT.  u^nt  all  the  a  ay 
spreading  ou^  ^i\  siimles  for  his  first 
V'ln  t>r  the  season.  KtrbyV  main  prob- 
lem (iurinu  ibe  'j,iiUM-  st'rmed  t(»  br 
his  control,  a^  he  ^ot  behind  several 
baiters  and  i^ave  nine  bases  on  t)ali>, 
but    he   had   the    mai^ie   touch   in   the 


ri^lit     field    hut    failed    to    score.    In  ditions     and     wa.     preceded     by     tw.» 

the  fourth    the  Judues  broadened  the  slij^ht   martjin   lo^^e^   for  Brandeis  at 

'ap  aiiain  as  Ann    Taub  blasted  the  the  hands  of  Boston  Collet^e  and  the 

h.n-est    smash    (.f    tlu'    day    over    the  Iniversity    oi    \  ermnnt    ;n    a    double 

let"  fielder's   head    for   a    triple,   then  header. 


crossed  the   plate  on   a    wild  pitch. 

A  neu  Tufts  curveball  winder  man- 
.Tued  to  contain  the  Jiidties  in  the 
ijfth.  but  met  with  trouble  in  the 
>i\th.  passing'  Le  Blanc  and  Taub. 
I>avey  Walker  sent  a  beautiful  drib 
bier  down  the  third  base  line  and  the 
ba>erunners  to  second  and  third,  re- 
spectively.    Tomm>      Cindamo     then 


pinch    For  a  chan,;.   lack  uas  backed     came   through    uith    a    clutch   double. 
.  ^    .  ,  ..       .1.. .1 >w      imsietl    over    the    third    l)ase    ba^.    to 


up  by  fine  fieldiiu  thiouLihout  tht 
game:  Arny  'lanl»  threw  three  men 
out  stealing.  Horn  tiard  and  Va/ajian 
battled  the  suti  and  wind  to  make 
3om«*  nifty  stan>  \i\  ttie  outfield,  and 
the  nUii'  infie^^   I'M.ked   ^harp. 

Olfensivcly.  Mie  Judges  went  ri^ht 
to  \\ork  in  the  tirst  inning  i*-  It- 
Cla!ic  and  Walk*  :  dreu  passes,  Dave 
Bouchard  was  'M  by  a  pitch,  and 
Mo   .Stein    walked    lo    ^viui   home   tin 


pasieil    over    the    third    l)ase 
dnve  in  l)oth  runs. 


Last    Friday,   in    Maine.   Uie   .Judm> 

sustained    a    22-3    loss    auainst    Colby 

('(dle^'e:  however.  Colin    has  won  all 

of    their    twelve    ^ames    so    far    this 

season,  and  most  nt  them  in  the  same 

lash Ion. 

•         *  • 

Individual   Batting   Averages 

(as    fo    May    7) 

18    or   mere    times   at    bat 


Tonii^ht 

llillel  uiil  present  a  discussion 
with  Dr.  Frank  Manuel,  l»rofessi)r  ot 
Modern  Histoid,  on  "The  Middle 
Kasi.  Israel  and  .\merican  Foreign 
Policy'*  in  Mailman  Louni;e  at  7::^(). 
Dr.  Israel  Scheffler  will  speak  in 
the  Club  I.oun^e  at  HMH)  in  a  lecture 
sponsored  by  the  Philosophy  Club. 

The   Student   Council    Ikuiquct    will 
be  held  in  tht^  Faculty   Dinin^:   Room 
at    5:30.     The    Council    meeting    v.  ill 
fidlov.. 
Tuesday 

There  will  be  n  sliowinj,'  of  Israeli 
lUms  in  Nathan's  Seifer  Hall  at  1  "^^ 
The  Music  Club  will  present  a 
pjano  recital  b>  Alice  Miller  in  Slos- 
ber-  Hall  at  8:15.  At  H:UO  the  Music 
Club  will  meet  tc»  elect  officers  and 
discuss  the  purpose  of  the  orj^aniza- 
tu)n   in   Slosber^. 

The  Kconi)mics  Club  Is  sponsoring 
a  lecture  by  Dr.  Pual  E.  Samuelson 
of    MIT.     Samuelscm     will    speak    on 


In  the  ei^-dith.  hits  In  Hubie  l.e 
Blanc  and  Davey  Walker  L'ave  Kirby 
another  insurance  run  tor  th.'  road 
u»  put  The  jiame  on  ice.  Brandei> 
threatened  in  evers  inninj,'  but  the 
<ev»-nth.  left  ninr  men  on  base,  drew 
ei^hi  passes,  while  c<.llectin^  ei^ht  (i«rolamo 
hit-,  four  of  them  lor  evlra  bases.  Baldovski 

Le  Blanc 
]>ou  Liberty 


Stein 

Walker 

Taub 

B(»uchard 

<  fOod 

Va/ajian 


The   Tut  Is    victon     followed    a    five 


run    In  the  sect  d    Kirby  walked  w  itfi     <iay    l:iyoff   due   lo    bad    weather   con- 
one  out,  went  T(.  -ecinul  on  a  fielder'- 
thoice,   then    scored   on    .\rn>    Taub- 
drive  to  left  eei'.ter. 

Stem  cracked  a  line  tlri\e  t<«  (en- 
ter field  for  n  -inj:jle  in  the  ttiiid 
and  Bunkie  riiM)d  belifd  a  solid  drive 
dowr\  the  left  field  line  for  a  home 
run  and  twn  BFU's.  then  Armond 
Ya/ajian    placeii    a    two    hauler    int(» 
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'      FRENI'S    ESSO    STATION 

570    South    St.  TW    3  9328 

We  extend  »  personal  welcome 
to  Brandeis  students  to  the  closest 
and  finest  service   station   in  town. 

REPAIRS        CAR    WASH 
ROAD    SERV;CE         ACCESSORIES 

TIRES         BATTERIES 
Mass.   Official    Inspection   Station 


I 


*The    Current    Economic    Situation'' 
at  8:30  in   Usen   Commons. 

The  French  Club  and  French  Grad- 
uate Students  will  .sponsor  a  lecture 
by  Julien  Doubrov^ky.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor  of  Romance  Languages,  on 
'Love  in  Contemporary  French  Civil- 
ization" in  Rabb  1/ounge  at  7:00.  Re- 
freshments will  be  served. 

aCndidates    for    next   year's   Junior 
Class  officers  ^viH   speak  in  Mailman 
Lounce  at  6:00. 
Wednesday 

The    BrandcK    I'niverslty   Institute 
Lecture    Series     will     present    E.     E. 
Cummings   at   8:15   in   Nathan   Seifer 
Hall. 
Thursday 

Dr.  George  Kirk  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Advanced  Studies  in  the 
Middle  Ka>t  will  speak  on  "The  Mean- 
ing of  the  United  Arab  Republic"  at 
7:00   in    Mailman   Center. 

Herbert  Haber  will  speak  at  an 
open  Kniilish  Seminar  meetinji  in 
Rabb  Lounge  nt  3:.30.  His  topic  will 
1)0  "The  19th  Century  American 
Novel." 


THE  BRATTLE  INN 

48   BRATTLE   STREET 

CAMBRIDGE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MODERATE  RATES 
TRANSIENT— PERMANENT 

Tel.  UN  4-7464 

(iradtiatinn    RtStmifinHs 


FOR    SALE 

1948    Dodge    Convertible.    Fluid    Drive. 
Excellent    Condition.    Low   Mileage. 

Call 

Don   Kowet  TW  3-1)573 

New   Top.    Wtiitewalls. 


SENIORS— 


I'pou  j;riu'u;iti«>n.  .\ou.  as  mombers 
of  the'  Cl.i^s  of  195K  will  heroine  aluinn. 
of  Hraiulei.s  I  niversity.  Keep  informed 
with  •whaf.s  ««>inK  on"  at  your  abna 
;i\ater  hv  .suhN»rihing  now  to  next 
veiu-s  .n  .ST UK  Suhmit  your  name 
and  a<ldre.<N  to  Manriec  Freedman, 
via    mailrn«.im. 


Folk  Song   Festival   with 

JOHN   JACOB    NILES 

and 

OSCAR   BRAND  at 

.John  Haneock  HaW  -  Kri..  Ma\  f>.  ;i::;<^ 
rukets  -  $2.60.  $1.80  -  Send  eheek  or 
enonev  order  <with  .self  a<ldre.ss*«d  en 
.eh»pes'  to  FOLKl.oKF.  PKODl  <TI<>NS. 
P.  O.  Ho\  227.  Ho-.U)n.  \l>o  available 
ai  Filene's.  Ho<»k  Clearing  Ilonse. 
Hri«««>   &   15rig2?r. 


YOU 
an  Learn 


slmpliftoil 


SHORTHAND 

(typing  Optional) 

IN    6    WEEKS 

Sen  J  for  Svmmer 
1 1 1  Session  Catalog 

BURDETT  COLLEGE 

160  Beacon  St.  Boston  CO  7-7435 


Special 
STUDENT 


Smgle  with  r^rp. ng  y^ater        $  3  30 

Smgle  with  ba-^  ::m=.. $  5.50 

Double-bedded  'C'6m%  $  7.0G 

Twin-bedded  .^'OO'^J  ., $  8.8C 

Triple    ..  ....,»..» $11  5C 

Alto  rattt  ^0^  4  ^r  more  to  luito 

W^  HOTEL 

400  Con^-c^Aeaith  Avenue 
Boston  15  vass    COpley  7-90C0 


(ilaniorr:t*  y^ttr  daft'  ! 

ORCHID  CORSAGES 

Gardenias,   Roses   and   Cainillias 

AT  BIG  SAVINGS!  From  98c  up 

Memmial  Drive,  Camhrifhjr 

Near  II.  ('.  BruUjc 

Route  9.  iSieirton 

at  Ihnnyuond  Pmyd  Pkwij. 


noffdajid  to  give  .  .  .  uoiuUiJul  lo  gel 


SUMMx\  CUM  LAUDE 
(illxVDUATION   CHARMS 

IN    14kt.  GOLD 


StopShop 

SUPER  MARKETS 


SALDI'S 

139  FELTON  ST. 
WALTHAM 


RENT  A  LATE  MODEL 
TYPEWRITER 

FREE  DELIVERY  and  PIC?:    UP 

PETER  PAUL 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Establis:;:-d  1932 

1 1   Pine  St.,  Waltham 
Rl  I' MRS  .  S.iLhS 


Diploma  Disc  w>th 
ruby  seal, 
27.50 


^  Mortar  Board  v/ith 

moving  tassel.  27.50 


Wise  Old  OaI 
with  diannond  or  emerald  eyes.  50 
jl^      with  ruby  or  sapphire  eyes.  35. 
;  plain,  25. 


pikes  tnclcide 


.   TW   3-8920 
R/:M  ALS 


•  * 


Students  Meet 


For  Pizzd 


m  • 


PHONE  FOR 
PIZZA  DELIVERY 

TW  3-9643 


Suffolk  University  Law  School 

20  DERNE  STREET 
.BOSTON  14,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association 

COEDUCATIONAL  DAY  &  EVENING  PROGRAMS 

Offers   full-time    and   part-time   programs 

leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  Degree. 

LIBERAL  SCHOLARSHIP  AID 

Fall  term  begins  as     follows: 

DAY  DIVISION  SEPTEMBER  17,  1958 

EVENING  DIVISION  SEPTEMBER  10,  1958 

CATALOGUES  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST 

A  Louis  D.  Brandeis  Scholarship  covering  full  tuition  and  all  fees 
awarded  annually  to  a  student  entering  from  Brandeis  University 
and  continued   throughout  course  if   rank  warrants. 


SmOam  a.-!ual  s»/? 


Wise  Old  Owt  Disc 

NMth  d.am'ond  or  emerald  eyes.  70 

with  ruby  or  sapphire  eyes,  55. 

piain.  42.50 


something  for  (hr  bojis 

Wise  Old  Owi  Tie  Tack 

^ith  diamond  or  emerald  eyes.  32.50 

with  ruby  or  sapphire  eyes,  22,50 

plain,  12.50 


Disk  with  Swinging 
'.ortar  Board.  37.50 


^' 


Shreve  crump  &  low  company 

BOYUSTON    AT  ARLINGTON    STREET 

Boston 


Stoi 


.Ho«rs  ,30AM  .05:30  M».(«.cJ«di»sS»l«rd.y)T.|ephon«  CO  S  M^. 


Abba  Eban  Speaks 
At  Commencement 

The  class  of  1958  will  ^radur.lo  at  Commencement  Ceremon- 
ies to  b«-  held  Sunday.  June  8,  at  Ullman  Amphitheater. 

Present  plans  for  commencement  week  activities  include 
programs  for  seniors,  akimni,  fellows,  an  art  exhibit  in  hon- 
or o^f  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Brandeis,  and  a  series  of  seminars. 
Abha  Eban.  Ih^rael's  permanent  delegate  to  the  U.N.  and  repre- 
sentative  to   the   United   States   - 


outini^  and  cook  out  to  bo  hfld  off 
campus.  The  CKiss  banquo  will  be  on 
Thurvday  ni^fht  on  campus.  Parents 
art»  invited  to  the  class  entertainment 
and  refreshments  on  Friday  ni^ht. 
Baccalaureate  ceremony  and  the  bac- 


Se 


will  deliver  the  commencement 
address.      The      University      is 

awarding    eleven    honorary    decrees. 

Kban.  who  has  l>een  representing 
Israel  to  Ihe  I'nited  Nations  since 
1940.  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  calaureato  luncheon  on  Saturday, 
books  and  articles  in  both  Hebrew 
and  Knulisb  on  Middle  East  politics. 
He  Will  be  amonu  the  recipients  of 
the  honorary  decrees  to  be  conferred 
at  the  uraduatioii  exercises  which 
will  center  ar<»und  a  theme  of  the 
*'Small    Colic  4e.** 

H:ir\  ie  liraiui^t  <»mb.  Tiesident  of 
Windcrbill  Iniver^itx,  Kdvard  n. 
lUino.  president  of  (;eor*4etown  I'ni- 
veiMi>.  A  I>.  Chandler.  President  of 
the  Ci)ile;:i  of  William  iSc  Mary,  Israel 
l.old.tein.  one  of  ihc  founders  ol 
liraiuKis  and  Kibl)!  of  the  Coni^re^a- 
{\ou  of  IVi'.r.i  Jcshurun.  New  York. 
Jam">  W  K:llian..]r.,  Prc^idc^t,  M  I.T.. 
Oito  I.  Kraushaar,  President  of 
G'U:cl.er  CollcLie.  Norman  llahb.  Sec- 
iftary  of  the  T.oard  of  Trustees,  and 
llM!;*  W..lf>on  Nathan  I.ittauor.  Pro- 
fessor Kmeritus  of  Hebrew  l.itcrnturc 
and  rhih»-o:)hy.  Harvard  Cniver-ity, 
\\\\\  aU  )  receive  honorary  de.;ree.5. 

Th.-  stininars.  !)e".innin4  Wednes 
day,  June  4  at  10:.30  p  ni.  antl  la-tin^ 
untd  ?,  p  m.  will  deal  with  the  topic 
(.f  -The  Scholar  in  American  Soci- 
et.N  "  l*r  »lessor  Henry  Commmer  of 
Amhrr  t  will  ht-  the  featured  speak- 
er. Invited  outstanding  academicians 
iroin  the  area  v\ill  attend  to  discuss 
varied  aspects  of  the  subject,  includ- 
iim  *  The  scholar— his  popular  ima'^e; 
as  a  teacher;  ns  a  citizen'*. 

'\h^'    seminar^   will   be   open    to   siu 
dents,     alumni,     faculty     and     invited 
Uuesl  .     It    i>    hoped    that    the    discus 
sions  p'.ay  evenUullv   be  published. 

Art    exhibits    include    a    sculpture 
showin*'  of  the  New    Enuland  Society 
in   Hamdti>n  Quac.rancile.  On  Wednes- 
day,   bme    4.   a    reception    for   a    pre- 
view   ol    the   shov.  inu  of   the   work  of 
Jacijues    IJpchit7    will    bo    hi  Id.    Lip 
chit/    was    awarded    a    medal    in    the 
19''>H     lirandeis     University      Creative 
Arts    Awards    lor    sculpture.    Kichard 
lappold.    a.ssistant     professor    of    art 
at    Hunter  College   in  New    York  and 
recipit*ni  of  a  C.rant  in  the  1958  Bran- 
deis Creative   Arts   Awards,  will   also 
b'  reprisented  by  a  sculpture  exhibit 
on     caini)u^.     .\nother     showing     will 
have  selections  frf)m  the  iniernation 
ally  known  Cv)lli'ction  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  J.  Reis. 

**ln  liuht  of  the  hit^h  quality  of 
achievement  reflected  in  the  student 
art  eJiibii  and  because  of  the  fact 
thai  this  does  mark  the  completion 
of  the  decennial  year,  it  has  been 
considered  appropr.ato  to  feature  the 
student  art  exhibit  during  the  com- 
mencement period,  thus  focusing  the 
attennon  of  the  many  visitors  to 
campus  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
the  student  body  in  the  fine  arts,*' 
said  Clarence  Ber<:er,  Dean  of  Uni- 
versity Administration. 

Alumni  activities  beuin  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  with  the  Alumni  Fac- 
ulty Reception.  On  Saturday  evenin;4 
the  class  of  *53  will  hold  a  dinner- 
dance  for  its  five  year  reunion.  Alum 
ni  will  be  housed  on  campus  for  $1 
a  person  per  ni^ht. 

Alumni  president,  .secretary,  treas- 
urer, and  fund  representative  will  be 
elected  during  senior  week.  All  those 
interested  in  running  for  any  of 
these  may  put  their  names  in  the 
mailbox  of  Skippy  Kaufman,  presi- 
dent of  the  class  of  *58,  by  May  16. 

On  Tuesday  night,  June  3.  Senior 
Week  will  begin  with  a  Folk  Sing.  On 
Wednesday,  there  will   be  an  all  day 
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Will  Leave  Next  September 

A  larM»>*  :-4r()up  in  tlio  faculty  will  be  either  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence or  taking  their  sabbatical  during  the  academic  year.  1958- 
1939  and  an  additional  number  are  leaving  permanently.  Among 
these  are  recipients  of  FulbriL^ht.  Guggenheim  and  other  awards. 

Dr.  David"  Sandler  Derkowitz.  Professor  of  History,  will  be  on 
leave  during  the  fall  semester.  Dr.  Osborne  Earle.  Professor  of 

English,  and  Dr.  Abraham  IMas- 
low.  Professor  of  Psvchology  will 


be   gone  for  the  entire  year,  as 

V.  ill  Or.  Saul  C  Cohen,  l*^of^»^so^ 
1)1'  (  hi'nnslry.  and  Mr.  Irving  CiilM>ril 
Fine.  I*rofi«s>i>r  oi  iMu.sic.  who  arc 
(;u,Li40iUuMm    l'Vllow>    next    year. 

Dr.Aron   (;urwitsch,  A.ssocialc  Pro- 
ftvssor   oi    l»h!losoph\.   is   a    Fulbri^ht 
j^ratU     winiuT    and     will     be    at     the 
I  iii\ersily    of    Cologne    in    ('.ennany. 
l)i-.     Lro     ^>^o^^te»ll.     A.ssociate     l*ro- 
fo.M.r  ot  Fine  Arts  and  Near  l-liistern 
Civilization.    \m1I     he    in    Now    Wnk 
for    I  he    year    coniplctini:    work    on 
Japanese    an.      l>r.    Donald    N     Bi^e- 
low.    A*:s,K-iale    Professor    of    Ameri- 
can  History,  will  he  i»n  loave  to  work 
on  his  hio^raph\   of  I'lysses  S.  Grant. 
Or.    David    I..   FalkofT.    .\ssoeiate   Pro- 
fe.s.sor    of    Phy.sies,    \vill    be    a    Senior 
Post -Doctoral     Fellow     at     California 
histilnte    of    Technolo^^v.    Mr.    Irving 
Howe.    As>ociate    Profe.-..^or    of    Eng- 
lish,    will     be     a     Visit  inL!     Professor 
al  Wayne  Stalc^  Inixersity  in  Dctroii 
and    Dr.   Thalia    Uouo.    his    wife   and 
I.eeiurei-    in   llmnanities  and    Classies 
will    be    on    the    visiting    faculty    al 
the     I  niver>ity     of     Michigan.       Mr. 
.Milton    Hindus.    A.ssociate    Profes.sor 
of    Kimli>h.    uill    Ix'    doinu    indopen- 
deni    work    durnii^    the    i\v>\.    half    of 
next   year.     i>r.   (ieorue   Fischer.   As- 
sociate Professor  of  Hi.Ntoiy.  will   be 
a     fellow    at     the    Institute    of    lieha- 
vioral     .Scionces    at    Palo    ANo.    Cali- 
fornia.      Dr.     Lawrence     H.     Fuchs, 
Associate    Profes.sor   of   Politics,   will 
bo    doinij    research    in    Hawaiian    af- 
fairs.     Dr     Kobert    Otto    Proyer,    As- 
.si.stant     I'rofessor     of     Kimlish.     will 
coiUinue    his    studies    under    a    Ful 
bimht     ;;ranl    at     the    University     of 
Freiburi:    in    Germany.      Dr.    Stanley 
Diamond.      Assistant      Profes.sor      of 
Anthropology,    ^oos    to    Ghana    next 
year  to  continue   his  anthropological 
research. 


Physics,  will  also  not  bo  returning:*. 
Miss  .Marie  -  Antoinette  I'ntereinor. 
V'isitiim  Lecturer  in  European  Lan- 
L;ua^4os.  is  also  leavuiLi. 

The  History.  Politics  and  Litera- 
ture departments  are  now  seeking 
to  (ill  po.sitions  f(»r  the  next  aca- 
demic year  and  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Anion l:  those  who  have  been  i^onc 
durini;  this  year  and  who  will  be 
returning:  in  Sej)tember  are  Dr.  Max 
Lerner.  Professor  of  American  Ci- 
vilization; Dr.  Lewis  A.  Cosor,  As.so- 
ciate  Profes.sor  of  Sociology;  Dr. 
Robert  .Manner.s,  As.sociatc  Profes- 
sor i>f  Anthropology;  Dr.  Leonard 
Levy,  Associate  Professor  of  Ameri- 
can History  and  newly  appointed 
AsMK-iate  Dean  of  the  Faculty;  and 
Miss  Marie  Syrkin.  Assistant  Pro- 
fes.sor of  Humanities. 


Sweezy  Speaks  Tonight 

Dr.  Paul  M.  Swtn^zy,  noted  Marlst  thccrlst,  will  speak  on  'The 
Economics  of  Coexistence''  tonight,  Monday,  May  12.  in  the  Club 
Lounge  al  7:30.  Sweezy.  whc  has  just  returned  from  the  Soviet  Inion. 
is  author  of  Socialism,  Monopoly  and  Competition  in  the  English  Coal 
Trade,  The  Present  As  History;  e.-says  and  reviews  on  Capitalism  and 
Socialism,  and  the  Theory  of  Capitalist  Development  which  has  been 
translated  into  many  lan-uaves  including  Japanese.  Italian.  Czech  and 
Yugoslav.     He    is   now   edin)r  of   the   Monthly    Reviev/. 

The  lecture  is  sponsored  by  the  Student  Council. 


Classes,  Clubs  Vote; 
Results  Announced 

Omccr.s  of  the  classes  of  1959,  '60,  and  *61.  in  addition  tc  the 
Women's  Subsidiary  Board  of  Review,  were  elected  last  week. 

Manny  Schreiber  was  elected  President  of  the  class  of  '59. 
defeating  the  incumbent.  Steve  Weiner:  Neil  Messinger  won  over 
Monica  Starkman  for  the  vice-presidential  spot:  Judy  Cossin, 
running  against  Sonny  Albert  was  elected  secretary:  and  Ronnie 

Gelles  defeated  Jimmy  Shapiro 
in  the  race  for  the  treasury. 


New  Student  Council  Seated; 
Peretz  Orientation  Chairman 


ecial  Issue 

The  next  Justice  edition 
shall  appear  during  the  Com- 
mencement period;  it  will  include 
a  news  report  and  an  education 
supplement  on  the  occasion  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  University.  This 
issue  will  be  mailed  to  all  under- 
graduate*. 


Dr.  Arno  J.  Mayer,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Politics,  has  accepted  an 
oiler  to  join  the  faculty  in  his- 
tory at  Harvard  University.  Amonj? 
others  who  are  leaving  Brandeis 
are  Dr.  Sidney  Kosen,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Science,  who  goes 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  as  an 
Associate  Profes.sor  of  Science  Edu- 
cation, and  Dr.  Raymond  Grew,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  History,  who 
will  be  teaching  French  and  Italian 
history  at  Princeton  University.  Dr. 
Philip  J.  Finkelpearl,  As.ssistant  Pro- 
fessor of  F^nghsh,  has  resigned  from 
the  Brandeis  faculty.  Mr.  Ronald 
Sukenick.  Iiustructor  in  English,  is 
a  fuibright  winner  to  France.  Mr. 
Albert  A.  Berman,  Instructor  in 
English  and  Humanities,  will  'be 
studying   in   Europe. 

Amonn  the  visiting  members  of 
the  faculty.  Dr.  Victor  L.  Ehrenberg, 
Professor  of  History,  will  be  return- 
ing to  England.  In  addition  to  Dr. 
Erich  Heller,  Professor  of  German 
Literature,  and  Dr.  Kurt  Goldstein, 
Professor  of  Psychology,  who  left 
in  February,  Mr.  Moshe  Zeltzer, 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  Near  Eastern 
Studies,  and  Mr.  John  E.  Mulhem, 
Visiting      Assistant      Professor      of 


On  Monday.  May  5,  the  outgoing 
Student  Council  met  for  the  last 
time.  After  completing  unfinished 
bu>iness,  Presidrnt  Sanford  Freed- 
min  adjourned  the  meeting.  Fol- 
lowing a  nine  year  tradition,  he 
add.'d  his  signal ure  to  those  of  the 
eight  other  past  Council  Presidents 
in  CounciTs  copy  of  Robert's  "Rules" 
and   presented  the  book  to  the  new 

Vote  Peliyn  Queen 
At  Spring  Weekend 

Last  Friday.  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
the  social  committee  presented  the 
annual  Spring  Weekend.  Featured 
events  included:  a  Dionysian  Festi- 
val, a  picnic,  a  formal  dance,  and  a 
jazz  concert.  On  Friday  night,  mem- 
bers of  the  Drama  Club,  under  the 
direction  of  John  Haskell,  presented 
a  review  entitled  "Out  of  this 
World."  The  play  was  set  at  Mount 
Olympus,  resort  of  the  gods,  and  in- 
cluded 11  lesser  known  songs  from 
various  shows.  After  the  review 
there  was  a  Grecian  festival  for  all 
attending  the  weekend.  The  refresh- 
ments included  wine,  cake,  and 
grapes. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a  picnic 
liinch  was  held  in  the  Hamilton 
Quadrangle.  FV>r  dinner  music  the 
social  committee  provided  modern 
jazz  by  The  Kingsmcn,  from  B.C. 
This  band  will  be  representing  the 
U.S.  at  the  Brussels  World  Fair. 
That  night  the  formal  dance  was 
held  at  the  Statler  Hotel.  Music  was 
by  Sammy  Eiscn  and  his  band.  At 
the  formal  the  Barristers  enter- 
tained, and  Dory  Peltyn  was  chosen 
queen  of  the  weekend.  Members  of 
her  court  were  Sue  Chuscd,  Micky 
Leberman,  Bobbie  Zaccenius,  Syl- 
via Small,  Bobbie  Millhouser,  Arlene 
Levine,  Letty  Cot  tin,  and  Sandy 
Rich. 


against    Maggie    Schneder    and    Skip 

Brown,      won      the      vice-presidency; 

The     class      of      1950     elected     Ruth    Z.iis^er    defeated    Sylvia    Small 

David   Matz   president,  over   Les   Wy-    and  Arlene  Lubasch  lor  the  position 

man;      Bobbie      Milhauser,      runninL;    of    secretary:    and.    in    :i    very    close 

race,  Henry  Schecter  heal  Sheldon 
Gray  and  Betty  Goldhlatt  for  the 
treasurer's  position.  The  election  is 
being  contested  on  the  grounds  that 
when  a  proxy  vote  was  sent  in,  the 
proxy's  name  had  already  been 
crossed  off  the  ballot  li^t  as  having 
voted,  and.  therefore,  an  extra  vote 
would  seem  to  have  been  cast.  The 
election  committee  has.  as  yet  not 
announced  whether  the  contest  i(m 
uiil  be  accepted  as  the  motion  nui^l 
be  brought  before  Council. 

The  freshmen  re-elected  llouard 
Schuman  president,  over  Steve  Hose; 
returned  Mike  Jacobs.  running 
against  Marc  Lubin.  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency;  re-i'Ucted  Ellen  -Jcjcobs  sec- 
retary, defeanng  Barbnrii  Dubosky 
and  Mimi  Mandel,  and  added  Nor- 
man Merwise  to  the  slate  as  treas- 
urer. Running  against  Merwise  were 
vSusan    Kovner    and    Sharon    Nimetz. 

Lois  Fierstein  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Women's  Subsidiary 
Board  of  Review,  with  Jane  Kogan 
as  executive  secretary,  and  Phyllis 
Chasanow  as  recording  secretary 
completing   the   slate. 

Hillel  announced  its  new  officers 
for  the  coming  year.  Edward  Plaf- 
kin  was  elected  president,  Joel  Rut- 
man  vice-president,  Zina  Finklestein 
corresponding  secretary,  Joanne 
Liberman  recording  secretary,  and 
Arnie  Jacobson  treasurer.  Outgo- 
ing President  Martin  Levine  became 
chairman  and  four  members  of  the 
class  of  '59  were  added  to  the  Hillel 
Administrative  Council:  Al  Letofsky, 
Religious  Coordinator:  Lenny  Men- 
delsohn. Special  Events  Coordinator; 
Shifrah  Cohen.  Administrative  Co- 
ordinator; and  Joel  Rutman  Cultural 
Coordinator. 

SPEAC  elected  Steve  Levine  presi- 
dent. Harvey  Glas.ser  to  the  vice- 
presidency,  Ellen  Levine  secretary, 
and  Bruce  Litwer  treasurer.  Bob 
Sekuler,  Bob  Stein  and  Linda  Hel- 
lyer  were  named  to  the  Executive 
Board. 

The  Brandeis  Choral  Union  re- 
cently elected  its  officers  for  the 
next  academic  year.  They  are:  Presi. 
dent,  Linda  Brailove  Prinz,  ^59,  Vice 
President,  Allent  Novick,  *59,  Sec- 
retary, Nancy  Bretman,  '59,  Treas- 
urer, Michael  Schmidt,  W. 


President.    Ed    F^riedman.     The    new 
council   then   met  for  the  first   time. 

The    first    major    decision    of    Stu 
dent  Council  was  the  selection  of  an 
Orientation     Week     Chairman.      An- 
drew  Shapiro,   last   year's   chairman, 
gave  his  views  on  the  job.    He  said 
that    there    is    an    overemphasis    in 
the  chairman's  importance  as  an  in- 
dividual,   and    on    this    persons    in- 
fluence on  the  Freshmen.  He  further 
suggested   that   Council   members,  as 
individuals,  should  have  more  to  do. 
He     then    recommended    Shep    For- 
man     for    chairman.      Steve    Levine 
nominated    Marty    Peretz.    who    was 
then   elected   Chairman   of  the   Com- 
mittee.    Peretz  presented  his  report 
of  the  program  that  the  Orientation 
Week   Interim  Committee   had   form- 
ulated, and  of  >vhich  the  Administra- 
tion expressed  approval.   Among  the 
activities     planned     are     a     banquet, 
with    President    Sachar    as    speaker; 
an   Activities  night,  with   upperclass- 
men   giving   their   views   of   the   Uni- 
versity;  a    Cret-to^^ether    Dance;    and 
lectures  and  discussions  led  by  Fac- 
ulty members.  Peretz  further  recom- 
mended that  Council  allocate  $500  as 
its  share  of  the  cost  of  Orientation 
Week.    Council  accepted  both  recom- 
mendations. 

Next  year,  Peretz  and  the  other 
Executive  Committee  Chairmen,  will 
be  working  under  a  new  system, 
passed  in  the  recent  referendum. 
Under  the  new  system,  there  are  two 
types  of  committees.  Executive  and 
Standing.  Executive  committees  will 
draft  Council  policies.  They  parellel 
faculty  committees  such  as  Educa- 
tional Policies,  Library,  Athletic,  etc, 
and  will  act  as  Council  liasons,  hav- 
ing at  least  one  Council  member 
serving  on  them.  The  Standing  Com 
mittees  will  be  concerned  with  Stu- 
dent  Union  functions,  such  as  films, 
concerts,  publicity,  social  events,  etc. 
Ed  Friedman  resUted  Council  policy 
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lo     be* 


.Thanks 


The  Justitc   would 


In  Ihis  \i\s{   issue  of  tho  academic  year, 
like  to  register  its  «ood  luck  wishes  to  all  those  faculty  members 
who  will  not  be  at  The  University  next  year. 

Especiallv   to  Dr.  Arno  Mayer,  one  of  the  current   advisors 

lo  our  ^od  wishes  we  want  to  extend 
Luidance  and  understanding. 


to  Tho  .luslire.  in  addition 
our  sinrerc  thanks  for  his 


'Failures'  Should  Talk 
At  Gen.  Ed.  Sessions 


I    ft'ol    that    it   is   necessary   to   pro- 
lest  tho  judi^ing   of  the   StiuU'iU   Art 
Exhibit  and  conli'st.   It  .seems  lo  mc 
that     thiMO    should    be    a     panel    of 
outside     jud;:es     for     awarding     the 
prizes.   People   who   have   been    leach 
in^   the  students  all  year  are   bound 
to  brin^  ix*rsonal   prejudices  and   in- 
ternal departmental   politics  into  the 
juduinfi  and  will    perhaps  hesitate   to 
disaj^ree     too     violently     with     their 
superiors  in  the  department.  And  af- 
ter all,  this  is  Kood  sense,  for  every- 
one   wants    to    be    happy    in    the    de- 
partment    where     he     work.<.     Then 
there     is     another     (|uestion 
raised:    Are    awards    given 
that   those   graduating    this  year  win 
top     pri/es,     although     perhaps     peo- 
ple   in    lower    classes    deserve    them 
more"    .And    is    there    not    preference 
based     on     the     per.sonalities    of    the 
various  students?   Of  course  art    pro- 
fessors   are    human:    by    their    very 
humanness  and   their  immediate'  con- 
cern    with     the     students     in     their 
classes   they   become   prejudiced.   For 
this    reason     it     is    desirable,^  indeed 
essential,    that    in    the    future    several 
outside    judges    be    included    on    the 
panel     for     awarding     pri/es. 

— Name    withheld    upon    request 


(.ontrslants 

In  r4»ferenci'  to  tlu-  arl  show  cur 
rently  in  the  Student  I  nion.  1  Uiink 
that  the  works  of  Susan  Hodes,  Sally 
Kairchild  Shapiro  and  perhaps  Re- 
nal e  Schoenborg  should  not  have 
hern  included  a*i  representative  of 
works  done  by  Brandeis  students  al 
school  this  year.  The  works  of  Miss 
Modes  and  Mrs.  Shapiro  were  not 
done  a  I  this  .school,  and  Miss  Schoen- 


omnicni: 


Community  of  Learning 

h\  Martin  Peretz 


"The  way  to  please,"  wrote  H.  L.  Menken  in  ^^'^  "/'y^*^'"*^*'  .'* 
to  proclaim  in  a  confident  manner,  not  what  is  true,  but  what  ,s  merely 
comforting.  This  is  what  is  called  building  up.  This  '*  'o-*-=7^  "'♦^ 
cism."  On  the  contemporary  American  cultural  scene  the  type  of  shoddy 
STATUS  QUOISM  that  the  old  iconoclast  described  has  been  supplenr.ented 
by  a  highly  intellectualiied  philistinism,  cloaked  in  the  guise  of  sharpW 
analytical  critque.  yet  revealing  under  anything  more  than  cursory  ob- 
servation  a  profound   commitment  to  the    dominant  values   of   the   society. 

David   Rie.^man's   study    of   the   patholopy    i>f    The 

individuals    who    in    the    ulti- 


Thns.   wf   find    that 
Lonely    Crowd    app<-.Jls    for    "aulonomous'  .       .    ^  , 

mate  v.-nse  turn  out  to  l>o  pendens  merely  conforming  to  the  behavioral 
norms  of  their  society."  >  Peter  Vierecks  "unad.iusted  man.  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  appear,  in  any  appreciable  .sense,  to  be  more  satisfactory-. 


in  order  while  his  answer  to  the  present-day  American  prototype  succeeds  in  ma  n- 
taining  some  personal  inteurity  the  figure  emerges  as  an  es.senti.-dly 
anomic  one  -  the  final  repudiation  of  heroic  possibilities  at  precisely  thai 
moment  in  hisiorv  wlnn  the  disciplined  intellifience  must  dramatically 
harness  it.s  capacities  for  the  revitalizalion  ol  human  and  humanistic  enger- 


gies.i 


In  his  di.scussion  of  "neo  Freudian  i-.-visionism"  in  Eros  and  Civil- 
nation.  Professor  .Marcusc  s  sharply  crtical  of  the  trend  in  psvcho- 
analvtie  thought  which  is  implicity  acquiesi-ent  to  a  repressive  civ.li/ation. 
.Speaking  of  Kromm  and  llorney.  for  example,  he  points  out  that  the  re- 
visionist school  has  failed  to  distinguish  between  thconj  which   recognuos 


tion 
I  hey 


•       When  Horace  M.  Kallcn,  author,  cKlucalor,  and  philosopher, 
declared  at  a  recent  .session  of  General  Education  f./hai  »ie  -as 

a   -pluralist,    praymati.st.   secularist     a,.d    '^""^f;'"''  J?^^^''""!    ..erg's    were    done   during    the    past 

right  turned  and  whispered  to  me.     In^other    ^^^^^^^^^^  _^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^,    ^^^,^.^  ^,^^ 

instruction  «>f  professional  artists. 
The  Student  An  Kxhibit  is  supposed 
to  show  the  art  work  dt>ne  by  Bran- 
deis students  at  I  his  .school.  Surely 
there  is  enough  talent  here  so  that 
work  from  other  schools  need  not  be 
used  as  filler.  Kven  presuming  that 
certain  of  these  works  deserve  to 
iH'  hung  in  the  show  becau.se  they 
add  to  its  quality,  they  scarcely 
qualify  to  be  included  when  tlie 
prizes  are  awarded.  Yet  two  of 
those  mentioned  above  received 
awards  this  year.  Brandeis  arl  should 
be  allovvf'd  to  stand  on  its  own  two 
ft'ct  without  unnecessary  outside 
support. 

— Name    withheld    upon    request 


and   the   ways 
The  adjustment   of  indi- 


wt'd^'Sc^'cnAhin-sihaVs  w.hy.w»shy.'   She  «.s  bored,  and 
quite  correctly  so.     The  well-known  author,  educator,  and  phil- 
osopher   had    turned   out   to   be 
a    stuffed    shirt.    Even    the    en- 
thusiastic  philosophy  major  who 

had    transcribed    Mr.    Kallen's    every 
word    into    her   already-bulging    note 
book     was    heard     to    confess    after 
ward  that  she  had   bvvn  a  I  rifle  dis- 
apr>ointed. 


eral     Kducation     are     generally     not 
suitable    as    moral     instructors. 

This    separation    of     morality     and 
power    is    reflected     chiefly     m     the 
political   figures   who   appear  at  lien 
hA\.  They  are.  I  suppose,  symptomatic 
of    the    primary    weakness    of    repre- 
sentative  government,  whether  dem- 
f^oratic    or    not:    the    failure    of    the 
Kallen  \*asn't  tho  biggest  big  name    jroverned  to  demand  morally  respon- 
to    disappoint    me    at    Cien     Va\    this    ^j^,|^,    conduct    from    the    go>  erning. 
season.    In    the     first    semester,    for    Kurthermoi^,    the    fight    for    political 
example.  Jacob  Potofsky,  Nye  Bevan.    p^^yt.f    seems    to    foster    compromise 
and   Mark   Van   Ooren   all   turned   out    ^^^   ideals.   I   recall   that   several   years 
to     be     highly     ovt^r-rated.     iVtofsky    ^^^    speakers    at    den    VaI    were    re- 
am!     Bevan,      though      in      difTerent    qy^.^led    to    organizn^    their    presenta- 
spheres,    exemplified    the    limitations    j^-^^j^^.    around    the    turnmg-points    of 
of    the    professional    |>olitician.    Both    ^j^^.j^    jj^^g   f^y^   ^osi   of  the   political 
were    dishonest,    evasive    and     intel-    ^^.^^.p  ^^^^  ^^ve  heard,  this  crucial  mo- 
h^tually    shallow.    Mark    \  an    Doixn    ^^^,^^    would    have    to    be    designated 
impressed    me   as   a    iH>or   critic.    Not    ^^    -The    Day    1    sold    Out:    or.    The 
only    did    I .  find    the    anti-intellectual    H^j^jnning    of    Ever>thmg    I    Am   To- 
approach   to   literarv    critism   obvious    ^^.^^  »,     3^^     ^|^^,     jy^^^     discouraging 
and  sterile,  but  every   single   one  of    jhjpj.  alx)Ut   politicians  at  Gen  Ed  is 
his    literary    arguments   and   analyses    ^j^^.    ^^^.^    ^^j^^    which    they    arc    able 


f 


that  the  sickness  of  the  individual  stems  from  the  sickness  of  the     ixihza 
tion     and    thcr<n-t    which    aims    at    curing    the    individual    so    that    he    can 
lunction  w.thm  the  sick  civilization.  I  nder  the  mask  of  critique,  '.he  t.dse 
s.uition-   of   identifying    ^mental   health   with   u.ljusVrc   success  .  com- 

n.its   psvchoanalysis    to    this   scK>iety    more   than   Freud    ever  did.      Mar. use 
erv    cogentlv      -.ncludes    that     the    neo-Freudians    rendei-    impossible    the 
Kh  evement   of  freedom  and   fulfillment   because  they  yield  to  the  civ.hza- 
of    untrcedom.    'the    negative    features    of    the    very    reality    principle 
so    eloquently     critiz-v.'' 

m   The   Function   of   Social    Conflict,   Professor   Coser   analyzed    similar 
tendencies    ni    .so<iology.    A    shift     'from   concern    with    conflict   t^o   concern 

h  such  areas  of  sociological  investigation  as  consensus'  and  common 
"lue  orientation-  and  the  like  .  .  .''  he  wntes,  reflect  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  need  for  maintaining  "the  existing  structures 
and  means  of  insuring  their  sm(K)th  functioning, 
viduals  to  given  structuies  in  a  sociological  realm,  like  the  surrender  of 
the  instinctual  element  to  the  cultural  super  ego  in  the  psychological  one 
thus  ix'comes  the  consuming  interest  of  a  branch  of  knowledge  uhich 
should  be  willing  -  if  evidence  warrants  -  to  challenge,  to  irritate,  lo 
otTer  dvnamic   direction. 

My  contention,  then.  Is  that  the  evidence  and  the  data  conclusively 
demonstrate  serious  aberrations  in  the  fundamental  social  structure  and 
that  these  conditions  have  consistently  made  harsher  the  human  condi- 
tion  To  seek  to  ameliorate  this  situation  by  further  adjusting  the  asplra- 
tions  of  man  is  to  deny  him  his  human  qualities  and  to  strengthen  the 
hegemony  of  the  machne  culture  in  the  face  of  damning  '•'^^^^^f^^^V*  f^ 
Its  total   Inadequacies.  We   are  faced  with   the    irrationality   and   actual   dls- 

order. 

Tweniv  >ears  ago.  Professor  Lerner  wrote  very  simply  that  'we  fear 
what  we  mJsl  face.''  It  appears  to  me  that  his  admonishment,s  warnmg 
It  Is  Inter  Thmi  You  Thhik  arc  not  without  relevance  to  this  ^ra.  In 
a  volume  published  one  year  later,  he  wrote,  "There  is  an  enormous  dif- 
ference bi^tween  the  rcn^ognition  of  the  role  of  the  irrational  and  the 
Glorification  of  it.*'  To  the  widespread  phenomena  of  the  irrational,  he 
responded  with  ideas.  They  are  effective  weai>ons,  Lerner  said,  'only  a 
the  use  to  which  tliev  are  put  are  life  affirming  .  .  .  ^committed  toi  the 
po.ssibilities  of  human  society  and  a  ^ense  of  the  dignity  of  ordinary 
people.'* 

What  Marcuse  and  Coser  have  critlciied  in  specific  areas  of  learning 
and  what  Lerner  has  said  of  the  broad  field  of  Intellectual  endeavor  bear 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  process  of  knov*rledge,  itself.  The  primary  task 
of  education  Is  still  the  teaching  of  critical  thinking.  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing v/hlch  are  mortgaged  to  the  status  quo,  to  the  inveterate  present,  deny 


their  own  potential  to  provide  the  materials  and  atmosphere  for  the  free, 
disinterested    and    (paradoxically)    activist    investigation    which    is    in    the 


were  thoroughly  unsound.  I  was 
baffled,  bewildered  disillusioned.  The 
faculty  in  cha'-ge  of  (»en  Va\  were 
certainly  doing  a  good  job;  they 
were  gathering  famous  and  success- 
ful men  from  a  variety  of  fields  to 
and     entertain     me.     Yet     I 


[I   men 
instruct 


to  reconcile  the  audience  to  their 
compromise  —  for  example,  llie 
huge  sea  of  nodding,  admiring  heads 
when  Bevon  slickly  glossed  over  the 
nebulousness  of  his  so-called  social- 
istic program  and  the  cynicism  of  his 
acceptance  of  Soviet  tyranny  in  East- 
was  neither  instructed  nor  enter-  ^,^^  Europe  with  a  joke,  a  platitude, 
tained;  1  was  bored,  irritated,  de-  .^^^^j  ^  quote  from  I'namuno. 
veloping  symptoms  of  a  corrosive  There  is  a  still  higher* price  paid 
cynicism  alarming  in  one  so  young  ^^^^  success  and  power,  the  price  of 
and  innocent  of  worldly  experience.  eomi>lacency.  A  successful  man  will 
I  asked  myself,  was  it  my  own  per-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ye  uncritical  of  his  values 
versity  that  1  wasn't  benefiting  from    ,^^^^     abilities.     People     admire     him. 


laletcl 

This  year  marks  my  third  and 
final  year  as  Ihiuscmaster  t>f  Men 
Students.  1  should  like  to  take  tiiis 
opportunity  to  say  farewell  to  the 
Brandeis    community.  best  tradition   of   education. 

Mrs.  Hosen  and  I  «and,  of  course,  Fortunately,  at  Brandeis,  we  have  succeeded   In  maintaining  the  type 

David>  have  cherished  the  friendship  of  milieu  in  uhich  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  still  acceptable.  We  must 
we  have  shared  w  ith  you  on  Campus.  ^^  aware,  however,  that  pressures  from  without  and,  I  fear,  from  within. 
The  Brandeis  students  have  brought  endanger  the  untrammeled  adventure  of  ideas.  The  internal  forces  may 
into  our  personal  lives  the  buoyancy  y^^  summed  up  as  our  complaceny  or  our  quest  for  the  conditions  for  com- 
of  youth;  we  hope  that  we  were  piacency,  the  path  of  least  resistance.  The  external  assault  is  from  a 
able  to  give  something  in  return.  Liv-  culture  that  caimol  tolerate  challenge  to  the  fortress  of  its  deluded  sc- 
ing  among  you.  here  on  Campus,  curity. 
has  been  an  enriching  and  rewarding 


experience. 

To  each  of  our  friends:  if  you 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  Urbana.  Illi- 
nois, please  visit  us  in  our  new  home. 
Nuestra  casa   es  su  casa! 

—  Dr.  Sidney  Rosen 


the  course,  or  was  it  some  failure 
intrinsic  10  the  course  itself?  In  my 
contusion  1  turned  lo  the  catalogue: 
"This  cour.se  will  deal  with  selected 
aspects  of  the  creative  process  in 
the  individual  life.  11  will  be  direct- 
ed toward  giving  the  student  some 
insight    into    the    nature   of   decision- 


his  books  sell,  his  party  wins  at  the 

polls,  he  gets  invited  io  speak  at  Subsidiary  Library 

Tlie  primary  purpose  of  a  Univer 


and   he   be- 
really    has 
to     say.     But 


well-known    universities, 

gins    lo    think     that     he 

something  ^important 

popular  acclaim   is  no  reliable  index 

to      merit,      as      everybody      knows. 

Evervone.    that    is,   but    the   man    ac- 


making,  and   help   him  to   formulate  claimed.    Give    me    the    failure    any- 

standards   and    values   fc»r   a    produc-  ^-^^    j^.^  ^^„   ^|jq   ^^^^   ij^en   a   fail- 

tive    life    after    leaving    college.*'  ^^.^  ^^  ^  ^J.^^^^  would  dare  to  get  up 

I     think     there    is    a    contradition  in  public  and  express  the  unsupport- 

here.    In    simplest    terms    it    is    this:  ed  pomposities  that  Van  Doren  gave 

those  who  have  the  most  to  do  with  us  at  Gen  Ed.  A  failure  would  know 

crucial       decision-making"     in     mod-  that  he  couldn't  get  away  with  it.  A 

em     life    are    not     those    whom    we  failure    would    know    that    he    would 

can    look    lo    for    acceptable    "stand-  have    lo    be   careful    about    what   he 


What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  student  and  the  intellectual?  The 
retreat  to  the  world  of  private  sensibilities  in  an  epoch  of  crisis  is  so  heav- 
ily laden  with  historical  tragedy  as  to  disappear  as  a  meaningful  choice. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  accept  the  conditions  of  one's  dehumanization  and  to 
seek  fulfillment  within  those  confines  is  effectively  lo  refuse  fulfillment. 
Between  these  extremes  of  Kafae.sque  isolation  and  Henry  Luce's  drugged 
happiness  *  under  a  crude  or  sophisticated  latK'l',  there  lie  many  oppor- 
tunities for  vital  involvement  and  interest.  We  must  revindicate  the  con- 
cern for  the  demands  of  the  collective  and  of  history  —  not  in  Marxian 
terms  but  in  tlic  elemental  sense  of  social  connection.  We  mu.st  face  once 
more  the  problems  of  good  and  evil  —  not  in  terms  of  religion  ,but  of  life. 
We  must  recognize  the  existence  of  aesthetic  i.ssues  and  literary  questions 
lellectual  hubs  of  a  University  is  and  philo.sophic  dilemmas  —  wide  vi-stas  of  thought  yet  to  be  explored, 
the  library.    For  at  least  another  t\^o  The  task  in  America  will  be  a  difficult  one.  At  least  here.  In  the  corn- 

years    our    library    will    remain    in-    munity  In  which  we  live,  where  we  are  free  of  the  dogmatic  Impress  of 
adequate.    This  does  not  mean,  how-    sectarian  control,  the  inquiry  continues.  We  must  be  prepared  to  use  the 
ever,  that   the  University  should  ne-    tools  of  analysis  and  criticism  whenever  the  pressure  to  surrender  endan- 
glect    its    obligation    to    provide    the    gers  the   principle   of  this   inquiry. 
best     education     possible     until     the 

most  modern  facilities  are  built.  Un-       a      g\  I    kl     %  ' 

til   new   facilities   arc    provided   it   is    /\    rOrZODOl     iSOTQ 
the   job   of   the    University   to    make 
the  best  use  of  those  facilities  which 


sitv    is    intellectual.     One    of    the    in- 


we  now   have. 


I  want  to  express  my   gratitude   to   Dr.   Arno  J.   Hayer   and    Dr.   John 
Van  Doren  who  gave  generously  of  their  time  as  faculty  advisors  to  THE 


ards    and    values."    In    other    words,    said,   a    failure    would    expect 
decision-making    —   i.e.    power   —   is    criticize" 
usually  found  in  the  hands  of  those    so    likely 


lo   be 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  study.  JUSTICE.  I  am  indebted  to  Ruth  Feinberg  and  Sanford  Freedman  who  were 
^d "rfrilurrwouV7haVdT^  be  read,  write,  or  concentrate  in  t^e  continued  sources  of  Inspiration  and  advice.  Let  me  also  state  here  that 
d,  a  failure  ''"'"^^^.J™  ^brarj.     There    is    too    much    noise,    David  M.  Cohen  has  been  the  essential  backbone  of  this  newspaper  In  IH 

too  many  disturbances.    Many  times    transition  year.  I  should  also  thank  my  friends  with  whom  I  have  shared 

rewarding  dialogues  and  whose  thoughts  have  helped  clarify  mine.  They 


lo    take    his 


who  are  characterized  by  the  absence    granted.  \'r    ...'        j,    overcrowded      It    is 

of   values.   Consequently   the   power-       Perhaps  that's  the  answer:  perhaps    the    hbiary    is    overcrowded. 

lul  people  who  speak  to  us  at  Gen-  Contlnutd  On  Page  Five  Continued   on    Page    Fuc         ^ 


know  who  they  are. 


T4 


ay   12.  1958 


THE  JUSTICE 


Page  Three 


cumminqs'  Kaleidoscopic  View  JB:  Attempted  Justificat 


Sees  Life  With  Lyrical  Sensitivity  Foi 


Existence 


The  lineal  construct  of  ee  cummings'  poems  is  an  almost  diagrammatic  representation  of 
his  view  of  man^s  universe.  He  sees  a  world  in  which  ideas  and  objects  are  separate,  distinct  and 
unique,  not  necessarily  dependent  of  great  casual  systems  or  profund  judgments  for  their  justifi- 
cation. Events  are  vital  and  self  contained.  Systems  are  imposed  by  man.  Life  is  really  a  patchwork 

of  glimpses. 

the  actual  observation  of  a  cummings  poem  is  important,  for  the  poet  attempts  to  capture 

in  the  spacing  of  his  lines,  man's 
initial  impression  of  a  fleeting 
universe.  We,  in  a  glance,  must 

iiieviUihly  Ik?  satisfied  with  mere 
spatches  of  tilings,  cumminj^s  looks 
at  the  world  throu'^h  a  knieidescopo. 

The  predominance  of  the  particular 
injects  words  in  themselves  with  new 
life,  and  a  vigor  unmatched  in  pedes- 
train  usaj*e  In  cummings*  individ- 
ualist complex,  words  become  dis 
tinct  from  their  sentence:^  and  take 
on  new  and  sometimes  startlinu 
meaniivi;s.  The  hackneyed  is  revital- 
ized. A  new  sp.nk  enlivens  the  some 
wh<il  worn,  somehow  undillercutia- 
ted    'ordinary'*  word. 

Perhaps  cummings'  poetry  is  best 
int<Mi(U'(l  to  he  both  seen  and  heard 
althou;;h  what  is  lost  of  the  visual 
individuality  of  the  written  line  is 
i^ained  in  the  verbal  emphasis  of 
revitalized  words  when  the  poet 
himself  reads  his  works.  The  tlexi- 
bilily  of  cummings'  voice  is  ideally 
suited  to  convey  in  its  best  terms 
the  mosaic  which  is  his  world. 

Reading  from  both  his  latest  and 
his  earliest  works,  cummin^'s  dem- 
onstrated Wednesday  niaht  his  prog- 
ress throuj^h  the  years  as  a  matur- 
ing [H»et.  Tlis  latest  poetry  is  lyrical 
and  st»ber.  It  deals  more  with  the 
simple,  the  relationships  of  feelinft 
and  observation,  and  less  with  the 
stark ness  and  T)iting  sarcasm  of  his 
early  days,  criticizing*  characters 
from  whom  he  then  intentionally 
n^moved  himself.  1^5  po^m.s,  his  lat- 
est volume,  is  pervaded  with  an  ephe- 
meral tenderness  which  makes  his 
people  and  the  ralationships  between 
these  people  seem  i.omehow  more 
close    and    more    meaningful    to    the 


J.B.    A    PJay    Verse   by    Arehibald    MacLeish    (Houghtov    MiffUv    Company 
Boston,  1958,  $3.50) 

J.B.  is  much  more  than  simply  a  rewritten  version  of  Job; 
it  is  a  play  in  verse  which  carries  a  deep  meaning  for  us  today. 
MacLeish  has  obviously  been  greatly  influenced  in  his  treatment 
of  the  theme  by  the  Existentialists,  but  was  not  content  to  accept 
their  final  answer.  In  a  sense,  J.B.  is  a  negation  of  their  doc- 
trines and  an  attempt  to  justify  the  paradox  of  man's  existence, 
the  paradox  which  the  Existen-    '  ' 

tialists     accept     as     unsolvable.    ^y    MacLeish.     Both    are    pompous. 
This  attempt  is  a  noble  one  and    concerned 
all     the     more     commendable     since 
MacLeish    has    chosen     to    struggle, 
rather    than    to    quietly    give    in    to 


the  problems  confronting  us  today 
as  have  so  many  modern  artists  in 
recent  years.  J.B.  will,  I  think,  be- 
come MacLeish's  finest  work  to  date; 
he  has  conquered  the  problem  of 
form  which  marred  his  Pulitzer 
prize  winning  long  poem.  Conquista- 
dor, of  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
has  not  fallen  into  the  cliches  and 
propog^inda  which  often  have  de- 
tracted from  his  more  recent  work. 
MacLeish  has  Nickles,  the  aging 
actor    who    plays    the    role    of    Satan 


more  with  themselves 
than  humanity,  and  to  a  degree, 
stupid.  The  Satanmask  is  continually 
sarcastic  and  pessimistic  while  the 
Godmask  is  jealous  and  sure  of  him- 
self. Nickles  attempts  in  the  pro- 
logue to  show  Zu.s>  how  wrong  his 
ideas  are  about  Ciod's  creation.  Man: 
'The  one  thing  God  can't  stomach 
is  a  man.  /  That  scratcher  at  the 
creation!  -  That  eyeball  .squinting 
through  into  His  Eye.  /  Blind  with 
the  sight  of  Sight."  Nickles  declares 
that  God's  mistake  Is  that  he  creat- 
ed Job  in  such  a  manner  that  He 
cannot  treat  him  in  the  .same  manner 
he  treats  every  other  living  organ- 
ism, but  God  is  too  ignorant  to  treat 


e.  e. 


cummings  with    Lynn   Walzer   and    Lyman    Andrews,  Jr. 


a    most    siunificant.    touch    of    pathos  lional   continuum   between   the    iH>et. 

that   comes   only    through    the    poet's  the  poem,  and  the  world,  has  in  no 

identilication   of    his,   with    his   char-  way    limited    the    cummings    range, 

acter's    experiences.    The    95    poems  The    kaleidescope   view    still   extends 
show     cummmgs.     not     as     a     critic. 


condemning  fmni  afar,  but  the  "per 
haps  hand  in  a  window**  of  which  he 
he   has   written   in   the   past. 

Particularly  indicative  of  this  ma- 
turitN.  and  among  the  finest  of  his 
poems,  was  that  one  recently  com 
posed  and  read  by  the  author  last 
Wednesday,  about  a  father  and  his 
son  watching  snowfiakes  falling  with 
•*more  than  meaning.'*  Written  simp- 
ly, and,  one  senses,  with  a  bit  of 
nostalgia,  the  poem  makes  cum 
mings  a  spectator  in  a  tender  sense 
of  which  he  is  both  an  empathetic 
part  and  an  objective  observer.  With- 
out becoming  insipid,  which  is  the 
wont    of    the     sk<'ptic     gone    astray. 


poet.      Because   he   does   not   assume  ^^    preserves   a   certain    integrity   of 

his   past   role  of  the   removed   critic,  fooling  and  purpo.se  which  guards  his 

cummings    becomes    more    sympathe-  n^-iture  poetry   from  the  'udicrous. 
tic  to  the  situations  he  now    p<»rmits 

himself  to  become  familitar  with.  The  development  of  a  lyrical  .sen- 
There  is  in  his  new  poelrv  a  most  sitivity  and  a  maturity  of  under- 
faint,    though    in    terms   of    his   past,  standing    which    establishes    an    emo- 


almost  boundlessly,  but  the  eyes 
are  a  little  more  tired,  and  a  little 
more  willing  to  understand  what 
they  see.  They  now  go  beyond  the 
immediate,  without,  however,  for- 
feiting the  sensual.  In  his  poems 
about  things,  the  object  still  re- 
mains distinct  from  the  mind  which 
attempts  to  systematize  it.  The  cum- 
mings construction  as  always,  empha- 
sizes the  particular.  But  in  poems 
about  men  there  is  no  longer  the 
attempt  to  deride  or  dis.sOciate  the 
mind  from  its  object.  It  is  no  longer 
enough  that  Sam  "done  his  job.'* 
cummings's  observation  now  extends 
to  the  acceptance  of  moral  judge- 
ments.    It  is  for  this  reason,  possible 

for  a   mature  cummings  to  at   least 

write    a    {>oeni    in    which    snowfiakes 

have    "more    than    meaning"    simply 

because   they   are   seen   by   a   father 

and    his    son. 

— Ira  Ro$enl>erg 


in  the  play,  put  the  central  problem  ^-^  ^^^^.  differently;  "That's  why  He 

of  the   play   into  a   grotesque  jingle,  fm^bles  Job.    Job  wishes!'*  says  Mr. 

part  of  which  reads,  *'If  God  is  God  >ji(,i^i^,^     J^^l^    wishes,   but    is   unable 

he  is   not   good.    If   God   is  good  he  ^^     ^.^^^     justice,     and     this     leads, 

is   not    God    .   •   /*,   so   bringing    the  ^j^kles    believes,    to    Hell:    *'I    know 

problem  of  justice  into  the  play.  For  y^^^^    j^^.^    -^    now— to    see.    /    Con- 

it  is  this  problem   that   MacLeish  i.s  g^iousness   of   consciousness." 
concerned     with    here:     man's    con- 
stant   craving   to   know   the   *'why's"        In    the    following    .scenes,    the    old 

of    seeming    injustices    of    the    uni-  tragedy    of   Job    is    re-enacted.     His 

verse    If  there  is  a  God,  why  is  there  wife  deserts  him,  not  on  account  of 

injustice-^     Whv    must    the    upright  his  di.seas-e.  but   rather  because  her 

Job  be   struck  *down  for  no   reason,  bitterness    is    too    great    to    tolerate 

and   whv   must   Job   repent   once  he  Job*s     unbending     attitude     toward 

has  been   affilcted?  God;  his  attitude  that  there  must  be 

In    order    to    contest    these    prob-  a   reason;  there  must   be  a  purpose 

lems    MacLeish   has  set   his   play   in  in  all  this.   Job  is  shaken,  but  not  by 

a   circus   tent,    with    two   old    actors,  the  losses  so  much  as  by  the  unend- 

Mr     Zuss    and    Mr.    Nickles,    playing  ing  silence  from  God  concerning  the 

the    respective    parts    of    God    and  ''why"    of    all    this:     "What    I    can't 

Satan     The  action   of   the  play   cen-  bear   is    the    blindness-Meaningless- 

ters  around  a  farcical  contest  in  act-  ness-the  numb  blow.    Fallen  in  the 

in-  between   these  two,  but  a  farce  stumbling   night."    Although  Job  re- 

which    to   begin    with,   has  elements  mains  firm  in  his   trust   of  God.  he 

of  something  much  more  tragic  than  refuses  to  repent,  for  in  his  eyes  he 

farce   and   which  develops  in   depth  has    nothing    for    which    to    feel   re- 

throughout   the   course  of  the   play,  pentent.    When,  finally,  he  must   re- 

The   two   attempt  to  control   J.B.,  a  Pent.  he  forgives  God  for  his  sdence 


successful  businessman  with  a  wife 
and  five  children  through  the  en- 
suing trials  on  the  man  and  his  re- 
actions  to   them.    Neither  God  nor 


and  his  seeming  injustice.  Job's 
faith  remains  firm,  but  the  question 
still  remains  with  him.  He  will 
choose  to  live  again,  but  has  dictated 


Technical  Skill,  Vatlety  Denote  Art  Vfork, 
Exhibit  Shows  Trend  Away  from  Abstract 


There  are  many  noteworthy  aspects  to  the  exhibit  cur 
the  best  of  the  work  done  by  Brandeis  students  during  the  past 
complishments  of  the  department  as  a  whole.  In  general  terms  t 
work  is  of  a  high  level,  technical  skill,  and  more  important,  it  a 
college  art  departments.  If  the  show  is  considered  a  success  the 
but  because  there  is  at  Brandeis  a  group  of  serious  students,  w 


rently  on  view  in  the  Student  Union.  It  supposedly  represents 
year,  and  is  thus,  the  only  available  means  of  judging  the  ac- 
he student  show  speaks  well  for  the  department.  Most  of  the 
voids  that  look  of  sameness  that  denotes  the  work  of  so  many 
n  it  is  not  because  of  the  fortunate  accident  of  a  single  genius, 
orking  diligently  under  able  instructors  to  learn  how  to  create 


a  piece  o^ar  .^^^^^  ^^^  over-all  tone  of  the  show  can  be  attribu  ted  to  a  fine  department,  the  merits  of  individual  artists  deter> 


mine  the  heights  to  which  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^. 
exhibit  may  aspire,  and  mo-  ^^  -^^^5  effect  is  achieved  by  the  in 
mentarily  reach.  One  of  the  elusion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  paint 
DdOSt  outstanding  pieces  of  work  ing  of  a  comer  of  that  next  table,  as 
in  the  exhibit,  in  the  medium  of  well  as  by  the  attitudes  of  the  play- 
oils,  is  a  picture  by  Alan  Seigal  of  ers.  Mr.  Seigal  has  combined  techni- 
three  women  playing  cards.  As  in  all  cal  skill  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  lu- 
of  Mr.  Seigars  work,  strong  pattern-  dicrous.  and  has  created  a  work  that 
ing  in  vivid,  often  metalic  quality  is  is  both  communicative  and  good 
of  great  importance.  In  this  painting,  painUng.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
however,  it  is  the  grotesque  carica-  Mr.  Seigal's  oil  paintings  with  his 
lure  of  th-  omen  that  dominates,  water  color  and  gruache  composition, 
with  the'b  iilank  eyes,  ii  ided  by  for  In  this  medium  he  achieves  a 
sun  glasses,  set  in  tir  -  v  loose,  free-moving  quahty  and  a 
flashiness  of  t  -  fac,  .'•f*'»J  by  warmth  of  color  that  is  lacking  in  his 
the  metal  y  *  ^aut;  w^loii  'lair.  more  rigid,  cold  oils. 
But  it  is  not  »,  ere  caricature  of  Hanging  next  to  these  paintings, 
three  ugly,  yet  all  too  familiar  look-  but  totally  different  in  approach  is 
ing  specimens  of  the  human  race,  the  work  of  Jane  Kogan,  who  won 
set  against  a  background.  Here  Mr.  the  grand  prize  in  the  current  exhi- 
Seigal  uses  his  tremendous  gift  for  bit.  Miss  Kogan  is  preoccupied  with 
organization  to  integrate,  through  the  painting  of  people.  But  her  sub- 
repetition  of  shapes  and  color  both  jects  are  not  the  active,  brittle  people 
subject  matter  and  composition.  The  of  Mr.  SeigaPs  world.  They  are,  rath- 
people  exist  as  part  of  a  ludicrous,  er,  warm,  melting  and  pensively  wait- 
sterile  whole  that  continues  even  be-  ing.  Her  compositions  are  simple,  and 
yond  the  painting.  Itself.  In  contrast  sometimes  seem  even  carelessly  plan- 
to  much  of  his  work,  such  as  the  ned.  Yet  the  total  effect  is  one  of 
prize  winning  picture  of  three  negro  unity,  a  unity  that  results  from  the 
boys  that  look  out  out,  or  face  away  constant  merging  of  figure  and  back- 
from  the  audieiee,  the  bridge  players  ground  in  soft,  almost  misty  tones.  In 


her  prize  winning  portrait  of  a  seated 
girl.  Miss  Kogan  has  created  the  head 
and  hands  with  great  love  and  care, 
giving  us  a  .subtle  picture  of  her  sub- 
ject. But  other  parts  of  the  picture 
are  weak  and  ill-defined.  It  is  as  if 
they  are  merely  necessary  foils  for 
the  flash  that  is  the  only  real  con- 
cern. Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  con- 
clude that  Miss  Kogan  cannot  pro- 
duce a  complex  composition,  for  her 
oil  sketch  of  a  nude  model  shows  her 
to  be  capable  in  this  aspect  also. 
There  is  a  promise  in  Miss  Kogan's 
work  that  when  she  conquers  her 
fascination  with  the  problem  of  paint- 
ing human  flesh,  she  will  evolve  into 
a  fine  composer,  as  weU  as  portrait- 
ist 

Other  paintings  worthy  of  mention 
are  the  strong,  frank  pictures  by 
Brigitte  Alexandre,  whose  figures  al- 
ways seem  to  have  an  open,  child-like 
curiousity  about  what  they  see.  They 
are  light,  human,  and  brightly  color- 
ed, and  reveale  a  good  sense  of  bal- 
ance of  form. 

Ellen  Ball,  Renate  Schoenberg,  Su- 
san Modes,  Ellen  Jacobs  and  Alicia 
Suskin  also  figure  among  the  inter- 
esting and   promising  exhibitors  of 


Satan    as    portrayed    by    these    two    his   own    conditions    for    his    life    to 
clowns  is  painted  in  admirable  colors    God.    The  question  will  remain,  will 

be  asked  again.  Job  must;  he  has 
no  other  choice.  But  he  must  also 
reconcile  himself  to  God's  silence, 
just  as  God  must  reconcile  himself 
to  Job's  presumption,  which  he  does 
in  MacLeish's  version. 

The  important  point  is  that  Job 
did  choose  to  live  again,  despite  his 
changed  fortune,  his  disappointment 
with  his  God,  and  his  unanswered 
questions.  The  important  element  to 
life  is  not  justice,  Sarah  says  in  the 
final  scene,  but  love,  and  there  is 
no  justice  in  the  world  or  outside; 
God  has  no  conception  of  the  word. 
Man  must  make  his  own  justification 
with  his  life.  And  although  he  will 
enternally  seek  more  idealistic  an- 
swers, God  has  the  right  to  refuse 
to  answer,  just  as  Job  has  the  right 
to  question  God. 

J.B.  is  an  important  play  in  other 
ways  than  pholosophically.  It  is  ex- 
cellent poetry,  and  to  write  a  play 
in  good  verse  which  remains  good 
drama  is  a  Herculean  feat.  The 
verse  rends  naturally  and  well, 
though  it  is  diverse  in  rhythm,  and 
often  rhymed.  The  totality  has  a 
solenm  sound,  appropriate  to  the 
subject  matter,  and  the  speeches  of 
Zuss  and  Nickles  contain  just  enough 
pomposity  to  mirror  their  absurd 
character.  The  speech  of  the  human 
characters,  on  the  other  hand,  flows 
naturally  enough,  and  is  emotional 
without  being  ^literary".  The  short 
bit  of  dialogue  in  rhyme,  spoken  by 
J.B.'s  young  children  iS  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  writing  in  the  play. 

Whether  or  not  J.B.  is  a  major 
dramatic  contribution,  I  do  believe 
that  the  play  as  verse  will  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  most  ua- 
portant  contributions  to  poetry  by 
any   twentieth-century   American. 

•^Lyman  Andrews,  Jr. 


painting. 

In  the  sculpture  part  of  the  show 
there  are  excellent  pieces  by  Harry 
Brauser,  Bernice  Kalman  and  Beverly 
Brynning  Mr.  Brauser,  in  addition  to 
the  novel  sculpture  of  hands  mold- 
ing form  in  clay  that  netted  him 
third  prize,  is  the  author  of  a  classi- 
cally beautiful,  sensitive  head  that, 
for  reasons  unknown  failed  to  win 
the  acclaim  of  the  judges.  Miss  Kal- 
man was  awarded  second  prize  for 
an  excellent  head  of  Dr.  Leo  Bron- 
stein,  while  Miss  Brynning  again  ex- 
hibited consistently  good  work  in 
which  interlocked,  welded  forms  are 
filled  with  tension. 

The  drawings  were  generally  not 
very  exciting,  with  the  exception  of 
two  beautiful  ones  by  Ellen  Ball,  and 
the  pleasantly  surprising  work  of  a 
newcomer  to  the  Brandeis  art  circle, 
Ruth  Nechis.  It  is  Mrs.  Ball  who  un- 
doubtedly carries  away  top  honors 
in  this  field.  Her  torso  of  a  seated 
woman  is  a  delicate  creation  of  form 
with  line,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
sensitively  conceived,  professionally 
executed  works  of  the  entire  show. 
Her  less  meticulous  sketch  of  a  man 
Cwitinutd  On  Pafft  Fwt 
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Good  Staging,  Fine  Acting  ^conomist^Samuelson 
Spark  Workshop  Producti 


On  Monday,  May  5,  the  Theatre  Arts  3  class,  conducted  by  Edwin  Burr  Pettet  presented 
a  student  director's  workshop.  The  plays  seen  were  excerpts  from  Arthur  Schnitzler  s  Analol,  di- 
rected  bv  Kent  Nilssen  and  Clifford  Odets'  VVaitin^^  for  Lefty,  directed  by  Alan  Feinstein^^ 

Anatol  is  woven  from  an  extremely  light  —  one  might  even  say  thin  —  fabric.  Mr.  Nilssen 
offered  two  out  of  an  original  seven  episodes  in   the  life  of  the  amorous  Anatol,  one  concerning 

a  circus  performer,  the  other  a  ballet  dancer.  

The  casting  of  Mr.  Nilssen  as 


Anatol  and  Frederic  de  Perera 
as  his  friend,  Max,  was  fortun- 
•itr  in  thai  thosi'  two  c\in  maintain 
Ihi'  Sclinit/li'r's  continental  touch 
with  n(j  strain  at  all.  Mr.  IVrcra's 
<lry,  casual,  and  'unromantic'*  air  was 
carried  off  bcaullfully,  catchini:  the 
humour  of  the  dialogue  in  just  the 
lij^ht  \Nay.  Mr.  .Nilssen's  interpreta 
lit)n  of  his  o\sn  role  was  tasteful  and 
never  overstated  hut  the  delivery  was 
static  and  self  conscious.  The  same 
must  he  said  ot  his  stai^in;:.  wliich 
seemed  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
pacing  hack  and  forth  between  a 
table  and  a  chair. 

The  seconrl  \iunette  uas,  by  far, 
the  more  interest ini:  one.  U  concern 
ed  Anatol's  fa  resell  supper  for  his 
current  lover,  an  increa^ini'Jy  inebri- 
attd  dancer,  uho  is  just  as  bored 
with  him  as  he  is  with  her.  Die  Per- 
kis,  as  Mi  mi.  was  hampered  by  in- 
consistencies in  pronunciation.  In 
i^eneral.  hou ever,  Miss  P  e  r  k  i  ^ 
handled  the  part  successfully  uith  a 
line  comhination  of  /eslful  vulgarity 
i\m\  acquired  lefineim'nl.  In  the  first 
episode  Marilyn  (Joretskx  v^as  (juite 
adequate  as  Hianra. 

It  was  clear  that  Mr.  .Nilssen  kneu 
liou  to  deal  with  his  material  which 
liemanded  lii^litness  and  suhtlety.  One 
can  only  wish  that  in  the  future  lie 
will  choo>e  a  hc^tter  vehicle. 
Waiting   for   Lefty 

Kine   stauinv    and   sharp.  ti"-,']it    pei- 
formances  made     Woiting   For   Lefty 


one  of  the  most  excilin;^  productions  dialogue       demanded.    As    Florrie,    a 

seen  on  the  Hrandeis  staple  this  year,  young  girl   in  love  with  a  cab  driver 

The     fierce    intensity    of    the    Odets  who  can't   support    her.    Miss   Keisler 

play   demands   a   certain   economy  of  offered  a  definitive  yet  subtle   inler- 

lorce    which    the    actors,    under    the  pretation,    executed     with    taste    and 

direction    of    Alan    Feinstein    seemed  skill.  The  result  was  deeply  moving, 

to  understand  thoroughly.  ]rn    Kleinman    did    a    fine    job    in 

The  play,  a  highlN  controversial  one  three    r(»les    representing    the    wrong 


at  the  time  it  was  written,  concerns 
the  labor  ino\en*ient  during  the  de- 
pression and  the  emotional  crises 
in  the  li\es  ol  un^on  mt  mbers  who 
face  the  po-sibility  of  a  strike.  The 
emotional  drama  i^  still  there  on  a 
personal  level,  in  ^pite  ot  the  choppy 
structure  ol   the  scenes. 

The  aciion  consist*^  of  a  union 
strike  meeting  and  flashbacks  involv- 
ing the  members  The  audience  is 
actually  part  of  the  rally,  with  actors 
shouting  replies  Irom  the  baek  of 
the  house. 

The  entire  auditorium  was  utilized 
during  these  rally  scenes,  whereas 
the  'private'*  scenes  took  place  on 
sections  of  the  stage,  with  the  ri'sl 
oi  It  blacki-d  c»ul.  The  result  was 
smooth  and  ima;.inative  staging. 

There  were  no  performances  which 
were  not  ade^iuate.  Heading  the  list 
of  >l«mdouts  were  .Man  Siegel  and 
Barbara  Keisler.  .Mr.  SiegePs  perl(»rm- 
ance  as  Joe.  a  young  cab  driver  tor- 


side  of  the  fence:  an  industrialist,  a 
producer,  and  a  seemingly  traitorous 
union  head.  He  was  most  effective 
as  Fatt,  the  union  head.  An  actor 
might  easily  be  carried  away  with 
such  a  role,  but  Mr.  Kleinman  held 
his  performance  down  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  play,  a\oiding  j-u- 
perficialily  and  creating  a  highlx 
plausible  character. 

Louise  Lasser  made  a  promising 
debut  as  Kdna.  Joe's  frantic  wife. 
She  was  particularly  good  when  the 
dialogue  re  quired  low  Keyed,  sub-level 
intensity,  although  a  little  less  re- 
>traint  and  more  power  were  called 
for  when  the  situation  nached  a 
hiiiher  pitch.  Tlie  same  criticism  is 
applicable  to  Harry  lira  user  as  the 
high  princiF)led  young  chemist.  His 
perft>rmance  was  sincere  and  cred- 
ible but  failed  to  let  loose  at  the 
imht   moment. 

.\larcia  LevenJhal  gave  a  brisk,  dry 


Discusses  Recession 

The  near  culture  hero  of  the  amateur  Brandeis  economist, 
Paul  A.  Samuelson.  Professor  of  Economics  at  M.I.T.,  spoke 
early  last  week  on  'Some  Aspects  of  the  Current  Economic  Re- 
cession" as  the  first  lecturer  for  the  newly  formed  Economics 

Society. 

Samuelson.  author  of  Economics:  An  Introductory  Analysis, 

manaired  to  make  his  points  of  '        '      ~ 

iuaijai,t.»a    Lu   1    .     ^  1  ihoughl    to    be    the    three    most    sig- 

analysis  in  his  opening  remarks  pj^eani    causes    of    the    current    de- 

and   then  skillfully  avoided  the  pression.   The  first,  he  claimed,  was 

verv     pointed     f)uestions    which     fol-  the   drastic  lowering   of   the    rate  of 

low'ed.  With  an   apparently  detached  bu.siness' capital  appropriation.,  a  sit- 

view    he    first    made   the   observation  nation    which    might    have    been    de- 

u^,i    ..  ,^   .»x  orvnnr^  tectcd  as  early  as  last  summer.  After 
that    recession    is    bad    lor   e\er>one  ^    i.      •    .     i     ,    ,i    r^^ 

iM  .  «<  manv    \cars   of    having    demand    for 

except    the   economist.      The   present  i"^'".>    .  ^^^^^^  ^  .,,.^^.,i 

.       ,    ,  ,  1-  1    4u^  "'rowth    outstrip    supplv,    in    se\erai 

economic  doldrums  are,  he  said,  the  -»<>^^»"    uui  n  \     .^n 

1         i-        ,1    u   ^.if  industries    there    is    an    almost    lolJi 

worst    the    country    has    found    itself  i"""^'**^^    ^ 

saturation  ior  capital  spendinj^. 

The  second  major  cause  of  the  re- 
cession, according  to  Samuelson.  has 
been  the  cuts  in  government  <^pend- 
ing.    But    this    was    all    pre  Sputnik. 


m.-ntcl  l.v  fin;.nnal  worries.  w.-,s  like    •■""'   ••'HotU-llu-r  approp-uiU-   |nr  nrnv 


some  firu'  mechanism,  acutely  sensi- 
tive to  surrounding  pressures.  The 
v(»lume  ol  his  \(Jice  and  the  extent 
c.f  his  nioNement  were  always  cor 
lectlv    L:au.:etl    in   terms   ot    what    tin* 


Conteenporary  Works  Concert 
Includes  Student  Composition 

On  Wednesday  night  Ihe  Brandeis  Mu.'^ic  Club  and  the  Music 
Department  presented  a  concert  of  contemporary  works,  mainly 
by  .stiHient  composers,  at  Slosberg  Hecital  Hall.  Amon^  the  stu- 
dent works  were  two  piano  pieces  and  two  sets  of  songs. 

Narrative   for  Piano  by  Michael   Cohen   '59   is  a   neatly  con- 


ance  as  a  stenographer  with  duhious 
political  affiliations.  In  a  smaller  part. 
Ken  Kaiserman  was  particularly  con- 
\  incing  in  the  role  of  a  compan\   sp\  . 

Others     in      the     cast      were     Tom 
Ryrnes.    .Man    Feinsicin.    .loel    .\issel- 
son.    Ira    IJosenberg    and    Hoh    liosen 
blum      'another      hijlilx       promising 
debut. > 

Two  elements  which  addi'd  a  great 
deal  to  the  quality  of  llie  production 
were  the  lighting  by  Ciene  Tui  it/  and 
the  music  by  Michael  Cohtn.  .Mr.  Co- 
hen's effective  score  paced  the  action, 
reflectini:  and  supplementing  the  ten- 
sion  trlt   b\    those  who  were  Waiting 

For    Lefty. 

— Judy  Milan 


in  during  the  entire  i^ostwar  period. 
Samuelson  was  (piite  tlefinite  on 
the  point  that  this  .second  Eisen- 
hower depression  •  here  he  lapsed 
into  that  dirty  word  beginning  with 
•  d"'  is  the  most  challenging  problem  Samuelson  told  the  group  how  once 
with  which  our  country's  economy  ;igain  our  unwitting  economic  ally 
has  been  faced  since  the  Second  Russia  had  come  to  our  rescue  by 
World   War.  compelling    elimination    of    this    sec- 

,                    *    1         4     ♦uo*    tw,  ond     trouble     spot     in  the     national 

Samuelson    pointed    out    that    this  .r.,          i     ^                        ^u 

1  oennoni'        The     third  prime     prot)- 

is    not    a    depression     in    the    ela.ssic  cconom...      i  nc      un  u  i                » 

,,    ,  .V-      1       I      r   ^   (i..i\..^  lem    has    been    centered    about     the 

mold    because    the    kind    of    deflation  '^»"     "*  ^ 

.   .     ,        ,, •  ,„  current    attempted    decumulation    of 

normallv    associated    with    depression  ,  . \      ».  i.     i      .>    ^ 

■  ,       .  ,  I        I      ,       u  inveniorv     which    has    resulted    m    a 

is     completelv     absent.     In     lact.     he  ^n\tnoM^,       ii  ,  ^ 

w  hole  series  of  unemployment  waves. 

Armed  with  clever  phrasing  ai^'.l 
an  obvious  command  of  the  subject, 
Samuelson  allowed  himself  to  be 
put  on  the  spot  in  terms  of  making 
predictions  about  the  course  of  the 
depression,  lie  said  that  at  present, 
we  can't  see  the  bottom  of  the 
tioubles  but  that  there  should  be 
a  bottoming  out"  around  Labor 
Day  with  a  pattern  of  fairly  high 
unemph\vment     continuing     at     least 


contended  the  level  of  inflation  re- 
manis  pretty  much  as  though  its 
arch-enemy,  depression,  did  rot  even 
exist  hut  was  merely  an  illusion 
creati'd  by  the  long  inactive  Pro- 
phets of  Doom  and  c;iooni.  He  then 
ai  lacked  the  .^dmilnst  rat  ion's  atti- 
tude toward  Ihe  problem  of  infla- 
tion. Washington  h.';s  been  reluclanl 
i(»  'Jive  the  econo.ny  an  artificial 
slu»t  in  the  arm  fi>r  fear  that  the 
inflationary  trend  would  become  all 
but     uncontrollable    as    a     result    of    through  the   rest  of  this  year 


I  lie  country's  artificially  induced  re- 
cox  er\.  Samuelson  told  the  large 
audience  that  the  .Admiinstrr.tion's 
position  was  based  upon  a  logical 
falacN .  To  him  it  appeared  to  make 
no  difberence  in  terms  of  the  con- 
sequent inflati<ni  whether  the  coun- 
try's "recover\"  was  the  product  of 
aitihci.d  in.seminat  itm  or  was  the 
result  of  a  spontaneous  upsurge  in 
the  economy,  which  is  what  the  Ei- 
senhower team  is  hoping  and  wait- 
ing   for. 

He     cpiickly     pinpointed     what     he 


When  asked  "What  if  peace  should 
break  out?"  he  indicated  that  this 
was  strictly  an  academic  question 
ju-t  as  ii  has  been  ihrou-hout  his- 
tory lie  argued  that  with  proper 
permanent  tax  cuts  and  an  r.ccel era- 
lion  of  non-military  goxernment 
spending  'lor  schools  and  roads?  the 
country  wf>uld  be  faced  with  only 
the  problem  of  how  to  justify  an  un- 
balanced budget  in  peace  time  .  .  . 
but  -till  the  unbalanced  budget  would 
present   a  dilTiculty. 

— S 


structcd  work  of  .^reat  technical 
Cohen   has  very  wisely  selected 
only  those  elements  of  style  and 
material  which  are  well  within 

his  grasp.  This  is  n(»t  to  say  that 
young  composers  should  not  experi- 
ment, but  rather  that  in  the  desire 
to  nse  the  most  modern  techni(pies 
concern  for  clarity  and  musical 
taste   should   not   be  overlooked. 

In  Marvin  Schwart/'s  Variations 
for  Piano  the  chief  difliculty  lay  in 
the  use  of  the  variation  form.  All 
of  the  slow  sections  were  alike  in 
ttu^ki-  lyricism  and  in  their  harmonic 
treatment;  and  the  fast  sections 
were  equally  similar  in  their  use  of 
rapidly  repeated  chords.  This  lack 
of  ditTerentiation  rc>ulte<l  ui  a 
lessening  of  interest  as  the  pieie 
went  on.  Const^^uently  some  very 
line  writing,  such  as  the  boogie  like 
ostinato  figure  in  the  first  variation, 
was  obscured.  l>onna  MedofT  gave  an 
excellent  performance  of  both  the 
Variations  and  the  Narrative. 

The      problem      of     setting      blank 
vor:>c  to  music  is  a  difVicult  one.    In 
classical  opera,  when  prosaic  text  is 
needed    to    harry    the    action    along, 
it  is  glossed   over  as  quickly  as  pos- 
Mble  with  the  simplest  meUxlic  line, 
often  one   repeated   note.    When   an 
entire   piece   depends   on   such   text, 
however,  some  means  must  be  found 
to  make  the  music  at  the  .same  time 
appealing    and    consistent    with    the 
sense  of  the  words.    Marjorie  Greirs 
Four    Songs    to    poems    by    Robert 
Ilillyer  and  Edna  St.   Vincent  Millay 
have  almost  completely  failed  to  do 
this.      Often     where     the     text     is 
straightforward     and    even-tempered 
Miss    Greif's    music    is    unnecessarily 
frantic.     Furthermore     she    neglects 
one  of   the  most   successful  devices 
in  music  of  this  kind:  an  interesting 
accompaniment.      The     songs     were 
performed    by    Eleanor    Runkle,    so- 


imd  emotionnl  conciseness.  Mr. 


p.'an:>,  and   Sanfo'*d   Berenson.  piano. 

Kmanuel     Rubin's    Four    Songs    are 
extremely     musical        The     poems     by 
.lames   Joyce   wire   a   very    fortunate 
chooice,    and     Mr.    Hubin    has    given 
them   exactly   the   type   of   vocal   s<*t- 
tnig  they   require.    He  has  preserved 
the   simplicity  of   the   verse   without 
pro<lucing     imitation     folk     songs    as 
could  s;>  easily  have  been  done.    I'n- 
fonunately    Jean    Lunn    has    a    very 
breathy     soprano     voice     that     often 
obscured     the     line.      She     was     ac- 
companied   at    the    piano    by    Martin 
Hon  k  an. 

Karl    KohnV 
>s    the    first     1 


fi\e    Pieces    for    Piano 

haNo  h«'ard  by  that 
e;nnposer.  It  is  a  thoroughly  eilectic 
\N(»rk,  drawing  heavily  from  Brahms, 
Debussy.  and  numerous  other 
sources.  It  is  often  pretentious,  more 
often  turgid,  and  seldom  enjoyable, 
despite  a  fine  performance  by 
(;iM>rge    ZilzoT.  ^ 

The  concert  conelude<l  with 
llindemith's  Sonata  for  Horn  and 
Piano  with  soloists  Emanuel  Rubin 
and  (.eorge  Zilzt^.  Like  much  of 
Hindemith's  other  chamber  music 
the  sonata  is  impeccable  as  to  style 
and  construction,  but  often  cold- 
bloDiled  in  its  lack  of  emotion. 

— Paul    Epstein 


Music  Club  Presentation  Hailed 
As  Tasteful,  Balanced  Program 

As  one  of  its  final  offerings  of  the  year. the  Brandeir  Music  Club  pre.sented  a  piano  re- 
cital by  Alice  Miller  at  Slosberg's  Recital  Hall  last  Tuesday  evening.  The  very  well  balanced 
program  included  works  by  Bach.  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Schoenberg.  and  Faure. 

Miss  Miller  is  a  tasteful  pianist.  She  does  not  overvvhelm  the  audience  with  big  sounds 
and  brilUant  technique,  though  her  digital  dexterity  is  more  than  adequate.  Rather,  she  concen- 
trates on  tone,  subtle  phrasings,  and  balance  between  voices.  There  is  a  definite  femininity  about 
her  playing. 


Two  Preludes  and  Fugus,  the 
B-Flat  Minor  and  the  C-Sharp 

Major.     fr(»m     the     first     volume     of 


Concert 


The  Brandeis  Musis  Club  will 
present  Victor  Griffeth  in  a  pro- 
gram of  piano  music  on  Wednes- 
day, May  14,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the 
Recital  Hall  of  Slosberg  Music 
Center,  instead  of  May  16  as  was 
previously  announced.  The  pro- 
gram includes  works  by  Bach, 
Ilaydn,  Chopin,  Kacinskas,  Stra- 
vinsky, ami  Schumann. 


to  some  unfortunate  slips  in  this  per-  The  last  work  on  the  program  was 
formance.  Yesterday's  interpretation,  Faure's  Piano  Quartet  in  C-Minor.  To 
however,  uas  stimulating  and  deep,  those  who  know  Faure  by  his  Re- 
Miss  Miller  probed  the  work;  rubato  quiem^  it  must  have  been  quite  a 
Bach's  Well  Tempered  Clavier,  began  was  used  but  not  abused.  The  haunt-  shock.  The  quartet  is  unabashedly  ro- 
the  program.  While  the  tempo  of  the  ing  melodies  were  played  with  ten-  mantic.  impressionism  being  a  f^ 
opening  Prelude  was  too  quick  for  derness.  and  her  gentle  touch,  which  ondary  characteristic.  Miss  Miller 
my  taste,  and  the  pouer  missing  1  have  spoken  about  .so  much,  was  played  very  well  with  the  ensemble, 
from  the  Fugue,  one  must  marvel  at  also  present  and  most  welcome  this  which  consisted  of  Sheila  Robbins, 
the  claritv  with  which  the  contrapun-  time.  violinist:  Joseph  Pietropalo,  violist; 
tal  texture  was  brought  out.  Miss  Mil-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^,^^  ^^.^..^^^  ^^^^.^^  and  Judith  Davidoff  Rosen,  cellist, 
ler  was  deliberate,  especially  at  the  eonsiderably  after  the  intermission.  The  piece  itself  is  an  enchanting 
entrances  of  new  voices.  p^^,^.  sehoenberg,  the  opus  19  Six  work.  Rich  in  color  and  melody,  it  is 
The  Beethoven  Sonata,  op.  110,  was  Little  Piano  Pieces,  replaced  the  well  worth  more  hearings.  Muted 
sufficiently  lyric  when  called  for,  and  atmosphere  created  by  the  Chopin,  strings,  pizzicato  passages,  virtuoso 
in  the  last  movement,  the  "Fuga**  A  far  cry  from  the  atonal  period  of  piano  writing  are  but  a  few  of  the 
the  contrapuntal  lines  once  again  Schoenberg,  these  small  pieces  re-  elements  of  this  work, 
came  out  clearly.  As  before.  Miss  Mil-  mained  an  enigma  for  me.  At  times 
ler's  approach  was  genteel,  refined,  they  were  aurally  pleasing,  and  rhy- 
and  lady-like,  but  this  time  unfortun-  thmically  interesting.  Yet  they  re- 
ately  so.  Beethoven,  even  in  tender  mained  structureless  to  my  ear,  mere- 
passages,  must  be  played  with  author-  ly  disjointed  phrases.  I  would  assume 
ity  —  firmly,  and  with  body.  While  Miss  Miller  was  pleased  with  the 
very  sure  of  the  piece,  one  wished  pieces  and  her  performance,  for  .she 
that  the   performer  had  been   more    chose  to  repeat  them  as  her  second 


assertive.  _      ^ 

The  G-minor  Ballade  of  Chopin  was 
a  different  matter  entirely.  Miss  Mil- 
ler is  very  convincing  when  she  plays 


and  final  encore. 


After  the  rousing  finale  of  the 
Faure,  Miss  Miller  was  called  back. 
A  familiar  Brahms  Intermezzo  receiv- 
ed a  spineless  and  shallow  perform- 
ance. But  Miss  Miller  had  proven  her- 
self before.  One  need  only  look  back 
on  the  program  with  the  exception 
of  this  first  encore.  The  difficult  and 


ambitious  program  was  handled  very 
The  idea  of  repeating  a  work,  es-   well.  Even  if  one  should  disagree  with 
pecially  a  so-called  **modern"  work,    some  details  in  Miss  Miller's  perform- 
on  the  same  program  is  not  new  to   ance,  one  must  admire  her  for  her 


piotf  befor:"a„r If  IZ  To^Z   Brandeis  concert  goers.  It  is  a  fine   tasteful  playing, 
better  technically  the  last  time,  owinjj    idea  and  should  be  continued 


---^kha*!  Cohtn 
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♦•nsy  to  sny  that  a  lack  of  student  re- 
sponsibility is  the  main  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Even  it  true,  this  is  only 
a   minor  part  of  the  difficulty. 

The  librarv'  i«;  also  the  re<;erve 
reading  room.  Students  are  con- 
tinually vsalkini;  in  and  out  to  re- 
new and  return  reserve  books.  The 
reference  books  are  in  the  readin:4 
room.  Students  using  them,  by  ne- 
cessity, cause  a  disturbance.  Also 
students  usin«  shelf  space  in  the 
reading'  room,  usina  the  music  listen, 
inj;  room,  vsater  fountain  or  the 
bathrooms  must  vNalk  throui;h  the 
reading  rooms.  This  also  causeji  a 
disturbance. 

A  threat  man\  of  these  difficulties 
can  be  overcome  by  utilizing'  Mail- 
man Hall  for  shelf  space  and  a  re- 
serve readinj4  room.  Thousands  of 
books  could  be  shelved  downstairs. 
The  reserve  books,  at  little  cost, 
could  be  kept  upstairs  simply  by 
moving  the  now  ex jf ting  shelves  for 
the  reserve  books.  One  of  the  two 
rooms  in  Mailman  could  be  used  as 
a  reading  room.  This  would  leave 
the  library  as  a  quiet  suidy  place. 
It  would  provide  more  reading  facil- 
ities  tor   an    ever   expending   .-^ludent 

body. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  chanije 
would  interfere  ^^ith  some  of  the 
conveniences  Mailman  II;;!!  provides. 
U.cker  space  would  have  to  be 
mosed  back  lo  Ford  Hall.  .\lt hough 
wv  uould  lose  a  lecture  hall,  the 
other  room  could  remain  a  recrea- 
tion   room. 

Proper  study  and  library  facili- 
ties, however,  are  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  minor  incon- 
veniences caused  by  the  changes.  It 
seems  obvit)Us  that  the.se  inconven- 
iences are  ol  secondary  considera- 
tion   to    the    main    function    oi    the 

University. 

—Ed    Friedman 


Wouldn't  it  \yv  a  saner  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  individuals  who  spon- 
sored the  questionaire  to  wait  until 
they  were  better  informed  and  not 
go  off  like  some  half-cocked  Pilgrim 
or  overstuffed  carpetbacger.  If  they 
know  the  true  state  of  affairs  it  is 
thcJr  job  to  inform  ihe  public  of 
the  truth,  and  not  inflame  public 
opinion.  JJ.F. 


Announce  Plans  For 
Fall  Broadcasting 

The  lirandeis  educational  P.M. 
radio  station.  WLDB.  uill  bi'  in  oper- 
ation  by  Sept.  16.  P.»58  according 
to  an  executive  member  t)f  the 
Radio  Club.  The  room  in  Shapiro 
Athletic  Center  uhich  will  eventu- 
ally house  the  station  has  been  com- 
pletely built,  soundproofed  and  ven- 
tilated, and  the  transmitting  e<tuip- 
ment  will  Ik*  installed  as  soon  as  a 
building     permit    is    secured. 

The  spokesman  explained  that  the 
Hadio  Club's  original  closed  circuit 
A.M.  commercial  system  plan  was 
found  to  be  impossible  to  alTect  be- 
cause the  nt'cessarv  underground 
cables  could  not  be  installed  and  -an 
overh^^d  h(H»k  up  would  cost  So.OOU." 
The  club  is  working  with  the  I'niver- 
sity  either  to  put  P.M.  radios  in  the 
dormitories  or  lo  provide  them  on 
a  rental  basis.  Programs  broadcast 
will  be  audible  on  campus  and  in 
parts  (»f  Cedarwood  from  7  p.m.  to 
IZ  P  ni-,  Sunday  through  Priday, 
according   lo   present   plans. 

At  present,  negotiations  are  being 
made  for  the  rental  of  a  teletype 
machine.  WCHB  in  Waltham  has  co- 
operated in  promising  technical  and 
programmin;:  assistance.  The  Radio 
Club   now    has    nearly    1,0(>0    records. 


Couthiued  from    Page    Tuo 

Gen   Ed   should   be   changed   to  pre- 
sent   the    senior    class    with    failures 
instead  of  .successes  in  modern  life! 
After  all,   to   endorse   the   values  of 
the  successful  in  a   given   society  is 
to  endorse  the  values  of  the  society 
itself.     I     think     there's     something 
urong    with     American    values,    but 
whether  you   grant   me   this  or   not, 
you    must    admit    that    wc    are    not 
Very    likely    to    find   fresh    insight   or 
value  in  the  spokesmen  of  a  set  of 
values   we   ar<»   already    perfectly    fa- 
miliar   with.     Por    haven't    we     bet?n 
exposed    all   our    lives    lo    the    right- 
eousness     and      self  satisfaction      of 
.American   success? 


Of  course  we  would  have  to  be 
careful  hou  we  picked  our  failures. 
1  don'l  know  of  any  sure  way  to  tell 


the  dilTerence  between  a  man  of 
great  moral  strength  and  stature 
who  has  failed  because  his  ideals 
were  totally  irreconcilable  to  the 
workings  of  American  society  and  a 
man  who  has  failed  simply  because 
he's  no  good.  But  iCs  worth  a  tr>  — 
surely  no  failure  could  fail  worse 
than  did  Horace  Kallen,  successful 
author,    educator,    and    philosopher. 

On  second  thoughts.  I  think  I  ought 
to  withdraw  my  statement  that  I 
haven't  learned  much  from  hearing 
these  succes.sful  men  at  Gen  Ed.  Re- 
gardless of  one's  estimate  of  an  in- 
dividual speaker,  as  a  :,roup  they 
constitute  a  crucial  specimen  of 
American  life.  Prom  them  we  learn 
what  kind  of  people  succeed  in 
America   —    an   invaluable   lesson. 

—  Jeramy    Larner 


CCNY  Editors  Suspended; 
Magazine  Found  'Unsuifable' 

Four  editors  and  their  literary  magazine  were  suspended  at 
Citv  Colle^e  last  week  for  publishing  material  deemed  "not  stlit- 
able"  by  college  authorities. 

Dr.  Buell  G.  Gallagher,  president  of  the  college  ordered  that 
the  editor-in-chief  and  three  members  of  the  editorial  board  be 
barred  from  classes  pending  a  hearing  with  him  today.  They  arc 
all  house  students  in  English,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  N.  Y. 
Times. 


Art  Exhibit  .  .  . 

Coyithiued    from    Page    Three 

is  also  extraordinary  for  its  achieve- 
ments of  movement,  volume  and  teo* 
sion. 

The  graphics  section  had  many  no- 
table works,  among  them  works  by 
Rowena  Peoples,  Beverly  Brynning 
and  Carol  Bresnick. 

The  student  art  exhibit  is  interest- 
ing on  the  level  of  individual  and  de- 
partmental achievement,  but  also  in 
terms  of  the  direction  and  integrity 
of   an    in    the   years    to    come.    The 
world  of  art  is  dominated,  today,  by 
abstract  art,  and  there  is  much  con- 
cern   among    historians    and    critics 
that  abstract  art.  once  a  vital  aesthe- 
tic experiment  shows  signs  of  degen- 
erating into  a  meaningless,  imitative 
fashion.  The  art  world  asks  whether 
the    next    generation    of    artists    can 
find  in  abstract  art  a  valid  approach 
to    creativity,   and    if   it   does   not,   it 
will  turn  back  to  the  less  intellectual, 
more  communicative  pictorial  art.  It 
would  seem  that  at  Brandeis,  at  least, 
there  is  a   trend  away  from   the  ab- 
stract. But  more  meaningful  than  this 
is  the  vital  honesty  of  the  work  (ab- 
stract   or    otherwise)    that    is    being 
done    E:ach  artist  seems  to  be  grap- 
pling with  his  own  particular  artistic 
problems,   but    there    is    a    strong    re- 
spect   tor    the    materials    with    which 
the   artist  works,  and   an   awareness 
of  the  elements  that  go  into  making 
a  good  ^^ork  of  art. 

— B.    J. 


included    in    the   confiscated 
Dr.     Gallagher    also     di-        The     literary     magazine's 


issue, 
faculty 

ri'cttHi  subordinates  to  confiscate  800    advisor.    Dr.     Marvin     Nagalaner    of 
unsold  copies  of  the  spring   number    j|^^»   Department   of   English,   refused 

to  say   if  he  had   passed  on  the  ma- 


of    the    mai:a/ine,    Promenthean. 


Council . . . 


SPEiC  Poll 

In  regard  to  the  poll  circulated  via 
the  mailboxes  last   Pri.  by  .SPKAC  in 
onler  to  "ascertain   opinions  and  at- 
titudes    regarding     nuclear    policy". 
Tlie  whole  questionaire  is  a  good  ex- 
ample   of    the    pseudo-scientific    and 
pseudo-political  nonsense  with  which 
this    age    is    plagued.      Hie    questions 
are  loaded  in  the  favor  of  a  specific 
taction  who  seek  to  arou.se  the   peo- 
ple    to     mass     hysteria    over-  about 
which     little     is     definitely     known. 
Translate  a  few  words  of  this  docu- 
ment and  you  might  have  a  petition 
drawn  by  the  Puritans  to  abolish  the 
tomato   because  they   thought   it   was 
poisonous  and  didn*t  know  anything 
about    it   except    by   hearsay.   It   was 
their     ignorance     of     the     scientific 
facts  and  the  result  of  their  oburate 
»>oliefs   which    led    them   to    such    an 
absurd    position    on    one    of    today's 
most  popular  vegatable. 

On  the  questions  in  the  poll  con- 
cerning the  cessation  of  testing  and 
the  banning  of  nuclear  arms,  uni- 
laterally or  any  other  way,  the  whole 
situation  is  cloaked  in  so  much  gov- 
ernment  secrecy  and  beauracratical 
bombast  that  it  is  impossible  for  our 
lawmakers  to  decide  on  the  ques- 
tion, let  alonp   the  public. 


Conthuicd  from   Pnge   One 

that  these  committees  v\ould  be  dis- 
olved  if  other  groups  were  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibilities. 

The  next  matter  facing  the  new 
Council  was  that  of  the  proposed 
Book  Exchange.  Pollowing  the  sug- 
gestions of  Andy  Wechaler,  the  new 
Treasurer,  Council  decided  that  the 
exchange  would  be  set  up  hy  a  C^im- 
mittee  who  would  give  a  re|>ort, 
and  then  l>e  dissolved.  At  this  |X)int, 
the  established  Exchange  would  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Pi- 
brary  Committee.  The  Exchange  will 
bi»  run  by  a  clerk-bookkeeper  re- 
sponsible to  the  Treasurer.  Wechsler 
stated  that  the  major  problem  fac- 
ing the  Committee  will  be  that  of 
finding  ample  facilities. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  council  com- 
muter Kepresentative.  Steve  Gamn 
was  unseated  on  a  technical  chal- 
lenge. Voting  will  be  held  again  to- 
morrow. 

A  series  of  challenges  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Henry  Shechter  over  Shelly 
Gray  for  the  oOlce  of  junior  class 
treasurer  were  rejected  by  the  chair 
and  the  council.  A  minority  of  the 
council  continued  to  contend  through 
tlie  meeting  that  the  one  vote  margin 
was  muCti  in  question  on  the  basis 
of  the   inaccuracies  reported. 


nr.  (;allagher,  who  is  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  minister,  said  'the  action 
has  been  taken  because  of  the  pub- 
lication of  material  that  is  not  suit- 
able in  a  magazine  bearing  the  name 
and  seal  of  the  City  College  and  sub- 
sidized by   student  fee  funds.*' 

Although  Dr.  Gallagher  would  not 
♦  laborate.  Dean  James  S.  Peace  said 
he  understood  that  the  college  presi- 
dent had  found  one  of  the  selections 
in  the  magazine,  a  one  act  play  titled 
The  Tea  Party,"  to  be  objection- 
able. 

Two  of  the  principals  in  the  play 
smoke  marijuana  cigarettes  during 
most  of  the  action  and  their  dia- 
logue is  spiced  by  'a  number  of 
earthly  colloquialisms.**  Pour  short 
stories  and  .several  poems  were  also 


terial  that  appeared  m  the  magazine, 
or  if  he  thought  it  suitable  for  u.se 
in  a  student  magazine  at  the  college. 


I 


Thank  You 

Mrs.  Donna  Makovsky  Schneier 
wishes  lo  thank  all  her  friends 
who  so  thoughtfully  contributed 
for  the  gift  donated  to  the  Ber- 
lin Chapel  in  memor>'  of  her 
brother. 


Appeal  Closes 

General  Chairmen  Sanford 
Freedman  and  Maury  Stein  an- 
nounced today  the  close  of  the 
Student  Jewish  Appeal  for  1958. 
They  asked  that  any  students 
who  have  not  yet  given  their 
donations  and  any  committee 
members  still  holding  funds  turn 
them  in  tomorrow  to  Richard 
Werbner,  SJA  Treasurer,  or  to 
the  Hillel  office  at  Berlin  Chapel. 


FOR    SALE 

194ft   Dodge   Convertible.   Fluid   Drive. 
Excellent   Condition.    Low   Mile«9e« 

Call 

Don  Kowet  TW  3  9573 

New  Top.   Wttitewalls. 


ATTRACTIVE 

4-ROOM 

APARTMENT  - 

For  Summer  Rental 

Modem,  bright,  completely 
furnished.  Low  rental.  Wcdk- 
ing  distance  from  campus. 

CONTACT  TW  3-4287 

After  5  P.M. 


tjgi£i{  ^°" 


Can  Learn 

simplificil 


NEED  MONEY? 

'    Jnterestinjl,   Highly 
Paid   tl  oik! 

Write: 

STUDENT  AID  ASSOCIATES 
117  Mason  Terrace 
Brookline  46.  Moss. 

W.  H.  Gruber 


SHORTHAND 

(typing  optional) 

IN   6   WEEKS 

Send  for  Sinnm^r 

Setsieii  Cafolog 

BURDETT  COLLEGE 

160  Beacon  St.  Boston  CO  7-7435 


FOR  SALE 

'49  CHEVY 

Phone    Frank    Hourwitz 
TW  3-3239 

« 

Around  Supper 


TO  ALL  STUDENTS  LEAVING  THE  UNIVERSITY! 

Don't  lose  touch  —  keep  informed  of  campus  events 

READ  THE  JUSTICE  WEEKLY!        ' 
To  order  your  copies: 

LEAVE  YOUR  NAME  IN  THE  JUSTICE  MAILBOX 


%v;-:v.v.v.v.v.-. 


I 

i 
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WEST    END 
CLEANERS 

909  Main  Street 
TWinbrooks  3-8807 


m 


m 


•  *_•.•-•.•-•-•■*." 


FRENI'S    ESSO   STATION 

570    Sourh    St.  TW    3-93M 

we    extend    a    personal    welcome 

to  Brandeis  students  to  the  c«o»<*^ 

and  finest  service  station  in  town. 

REPAIRS   -  CAR   WASH 
ROAD    SERVICE    -    ACCESSORIES 

TIRES    .    BATTERIES 
Mass.  Official   Inspection  Station 


DISSENT 

Dissent,  509  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
I  enclose  $2.50  for  a  one-year  student 
subscription. 

Name  

Address  ' 

City  State  

Among  the  editors  are  Irving  Howe.  Lewis  Coser 
and  novelist  Norman  Mailer. 


Suffolk  University  Law  School . 

20  DERNE  STREET 
BOSTON  14,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association 

COEDUCATIONAL  DAY  &  EVENING  PROGRAMS 

Offers   fiill-time    and   part-time   programs 

leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Laws  Degree. 

LIBERAL  SCHOLARSHIP  AID 

Fall  term  begins  as     follows: 

DAY  DIVISION  SEPTEMBER  17,  1958 

EVENING  DIVISION  SEPTEMBER  10,   1958 

CATALOGUES  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST 

A  Louis  D.  Brandeis  Scholarship  covering  full  tuition  and  all  fees 
awarded  annually  to  a  student  entering  from  Brandeis  University 
and  continued  throughout  course  if  rank  warrants. 


SALDTS 

139  FELTON  ST. 
WALTHAM 


"  Where  Brandeis 

Students  Meet 

For  Pizza** 

PHONE  FOR 
PIZZA  DELIVERY 

TW  3-9643 
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Tufts  Downs  Brandeis  4-3;  Tr^ckm 
Defi 


Mars  Game 


Colby; 
High 


ArCoach  Foxv  Flumerc  left  the  TufU  basc?ball  diamond  last  Friday  following  a  dejected 
line  of  ballplayers  he  mumbled,  ^What  a  way  to  lose  a  ball  game/*  Thai  just  about  sums  up  the 
opinion  of  any  spectator  who  saw  the  4-3  heartbreaker  that  afternoon.  The  game  was  the  sec- 
end  of  a  two  game  series  between  the  Judges  and  the  Jumbos.  Tufts  had  lost  only  one  Greater 
Boston  League  game  this  year,  an  8-4  upset  at  the  hands  of  our  own  Judges. 

Jack  Kirby  took  the  mound  assignment  as  he  had  in  the  previous  duel  with  Tufus  and 
held  the  men  from  Medford  to 


only  2  runs  in  eight  innings, 
only  one  run  of  which  was  earn- 
ed. In  the  ninth,  a  base  on  balls. 
an  infii'ld  hit.  and  a  hit  batsman 
loaded  tho  bases  for  Tufts  with  no 
out.  Mo  Stein  came  in  at  that  point 
to  do  the  chucking  and  try  to  save 
Brandeis'  one  run  lead,  but  after 
Bunk  (;ood  handled  a  hot  smash 
down  the  third  ba^e  line  and  threw 
to  home  for  the  force.  Amy  Taub 
flun^  one  two  feet  over  Tommy  CJir- 
Olamo'.  head  into  left  field  tryini: 
for  the  double  play.  Con.sequently, 
two  nun  crossed  the  plate  for  Tufl> 
and  the  ball  fi:tme  ended.  In  the  face 
of  ^  passes  and  a  liit  batsman,  4  er- 
rors,   and    10    hits,    the    Jumbo>    left 


Batting  Averages 


Name 

Sloin 
Walk«r 

l)ouuh<*rt> 

(iood 

T;aih 

n.ilrlovski 

Lo  Hl.-»no 

Va7.aji.H» 


ab 

h 

ave. 

20 

6 

.300 

4<> 

11 

,2:w 

5:; 

11 

.2m 

."jO 

10 

.20M 

:;b 

7 

.1<>4 

:j7 

7 

.189 

.v> 

10 

.182 

:v.i 

b 

.182 

4:; 

7 

.163 

31 

4 

.12*» 

Judges  traveled  to  (lark  Univer- 
sity where,  after  leading  at  one 
l>oini  6-0.  they  dropped  a  wild  mara- 
than    contest.    18-16. 

The  crystal  ball  shows  Brandeis  at 
MIT..  Worcester  Tech.  and  Boston 
College  on  Wednesday.  Thursday, 
and  Friday  of  Lhi^  week  respectively. 

— Joe    Bearson 


With  two  wins  and  no  losse.s  under  their  belts,  ei^^ht  Brandeis  track- 
men bravLd  a  cold  and  heavy  Main.'  wind  and  a  muddy  Colby  track 
to  score  another  victory  on  Saturday  last.  Competing  in  a  triangular  meet 
with  Noi-wich  and  Col»)v  colleges,  the  undermanned  Judges  put  the  em 
phasis  on  guts  and  gumption  in  easing  by  their  overstaffed  opinments. 
60  51-40.  A  squad  composed  of  Jim  DeSimone.  Al  Daugherty,  Charlie  Napoli. 

Ron  Derman,  Chris  Silva.  Bob  Peretti,  *  ~         '        T~7TT~^ 

Mike   Long,  a.ul   Steve  Slat  kin   virtu-  Jump,    and    Slatkm    placed    third    m 

ally   stepped    ove-   the    combined    ef-  the  hammer  throw,  but  the  list  ceas- 

fo;ts    of    two    thirf.man    squads    in  es  with  the  latter  and  offers  no  hopes 


Portable  Veblen 

The  Portable  Veblem.  edited  t>y 
Dr.  M:i\  Lerner.  Professor  of 
American  Civili/ation,  and  orii^in- 
ally  published  by  Viking  Press  in 
a  haidcover  edition  in  1949.  was 
pu»)li-hed  last  week  as  a  paper- 
back The  volume  is  available  at 
$1.4.')  per  copy  in  the  campus 
store. 

The  t>ook  includes  an  extensive 
introduction  to  Veblem  by  Ler- 
ner. and  major  excerpts  from 
most  of  Veblem's  works,  among 
which  are  The  Theory  of  the  Lei- 
sure Class,  The  Higher  Learning 
in  America,  The  Theory  of  Busi 
ness  Enterprise,  and  Imperial 
Germany  and  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution. Lerner  had  previously 
published  several  studies  of  Veb- 
lem  in  Ideas  Are  Weapons. 


as  many  as  16  men  stranded  on  the 
t>ase  paths  Ihioughoul  the  game.  Kir 
by  pitched  his  way  out  of  trouble 
in  almost  every  inning,  refusing  to 
give  up  any  extra  base  hits  and  fan- 
ning six  batters. 

The  Judges  drew  blood  fiist  as  a 
Tufts  error  followed  by  a  three  bag- 
ger pushed  down  the  rinht  field  line 
by  Tommy  (;jrolamo  sent  Dave  Bou- 
chard across  the  plate. 

Tile  Blue  came  back  from  a  2  1 
dt'ficii  in  the  lucky  seventh  by  put- 
ting together  a  base  on  balls,  a 
double  to  left  by  Hubie  LeBlanc. 
and  another  Tufts  error  to  assume 
the  3  2  lead.  ^ 

Pavey  Walker  put  on  quite  a  de- 
fen.sive  show  on  the  field  and  proved 
whv  he  is  referred  to  as  one  of  ihe 
best  ballplayers  in  the  (Ireater  Bos- 
ton Collegiate  Baseball  League,  in 
which  he  has  the  seventh  best  bat- 
ting average.  In  league  competition 
Davey  has  hit   for  a  very  respectable 

.389. 

The  weatlu'iman  managed  to  keep 
the  Judges  out  of  action  for  six  days 
precedmg  this  effort  in  Medford.  To 
add  to  the  Blue  hardluck,  Mike  Bal- 
dovski  has  been  unable  to  play  for 
some  weeks  now   due  to  a  sore  arm. 

I^'ist       Saturday       afternoon,       the 


On  Campus 


Tonight 

Barristers;  hold  auditions   in   Seifer 
Hall    until   6::*0, 

Kantoniirs  Soiietit  meets  in  Syde- 
man  3  a  I  6:30. 

Stmlia  rrudtution  at  8:30  in  Slos- 
berg. 

Tuesday 

Vrchnr  S(*cicty  mec'ls  at  7:30  in 
Sydeman  5. 

Ye(ir})<n}ks  will  be  distributed  in 
Hamilton   I)    1/Ounge  from  3  to  5. 

J)t\nn(i  Cluo  meets  in  Club  Lounge 
at   3:30. 

tiacito  Cluli  meets  at  6:1.')  in 
Torld   13.1. 

CnytiicH  Coifntiiucci.  Students  who 
have  signed  up  for  the  Libiary 
Committee  meet  in  the  Club  Louivjie 
at  .5:00.  Candidates  for  the  Social 
Committee  meet  there  at  .5:.3t).  Stu- 
dent Council  meets  at  7  in  Mailman 
Hall  to  vote  on  Committee  member 
ships. 

liillel  Kxecutirc  Bi)(lr^l  meets  at  7 
in  Svdeman  Hall  to  continue  e'tec- 
tions  of  committee  chairman. 


their  victory. 

DeSimone  was  high  .scorer  with 
thirteen  points  in  a  system  that  cred- 
its a  winner  with  five  points,  a  sec- 
ond place  with  tnree.  and  a  third 
with  two.  This  versatile  sophomore 
took  first  in  the  javelin  throw,  sec- 
onds in  the  broad  jumi)  and  low 
hurdle>,  and  a  third  in  the  440->ard 
run  to  pace  the  Judges*  efforts. 
Daugherty,  with  a  double  victory  in 
the  dashes  «100  and  220  yards)  and 
a  third  place  in  the  low  hurdles  was 
second  scorer  with  twelve  points. 
The  only  other  double  of  the  day 
wa>  scored  In  weigiilman  Chaiiie 
\apoli.  who.  as  exp.-cted.  captured 
botli  the  shotpul  and  discu:,  events. 

Middle  distance  runner  Derman 
w()!i  th-  440  and  placed  second  in  the 
half  mile.  The  latter  of  his  two  suc- 
cesses was  the  only  one  the  Judges 
enjoyed  at  that  distance.  WitTI  Der- 
man  the  only  hope  at  the  half  and 
with  no  one  yet  able  to  crack  the 
mile  barrier.  Brai.deis  hopes  have 
had  to  be  and  will  have  to  be  concert- 
ed around  the  short  distance  races 
and  the  field  events.  The  Judges  have 
found  little  trouble  in  winning  the  100 
and  the  220.  and  the  number  ono 
mi\n,  Daugherty.  has  constantly  had 
teammate  Mike  Loni;  at  liis  heels.  In 
the  Coll.\\  Norwich  meet.  Long  fm 
ishcd  second  m  the  100  and  third  in 
the  220. 

Tin-  field  events,  though  display- 
ing several  triumi>haiU  Brandeisians. 
suTtVis  from  a  lack  of  depth.  In  addi- 
tion to  Xapoli's  double  victory  in  the 
shot  and  the  discus.  Silva  won  the 
pole     vault,     Peretti     won     the     liigh 


for  augmentation  in  the  future.  First 
places  in  a  majority  of  events  can 
ea.sily  be  overbalanced  by  a  conglam- 
oration  of  seconds  and  thirds,  and 
the  day  when  the  Brandesian  fir^t 
places   diminish,   the   wins  cease. 

Finishing  off  a  successful  but  slop 
py  afternoon,  the  Brandeis  Freshman 
relay   team,   composed    of   Bob   Schu 
bert,    Bob    Murphy,    George    Doring. 
and    Bob    Pendleton,    were    victorious 
iu  the  medley  relay. 

— Neil  Abefson 


Fresh  Nine  Beaten 
In  FirsMast  Game 

The  Freshman  Baseball  team 
played  its  first  and  only  game  this 
season  and  lost  to  Harvard  6-0. 
Working  with  very  limited  practice, 
the  frosh  were  unable  to  pn>perly 
support  excelletU  pitching  by  Don 
MacGillicudy  and  Hal  Zinn.  Hurl- 
ing for  five  and  four  innings  re- 
spectively, each  gave  up  three  hits 
and  no  earned  runs.  At  no  time  did 
the  Ciim-on  gather  more  than  one- 
hit  per  inninii.  MacGillicudy  struck 
out     11. 

Lack  of  regular  practice  became 
very  evidiUt  in  the  course  of  the 
game    with    such    occurrences    as    an 

uncovered  .second  ba.se  on  a  double 
play  ball.  Offensively  there  was  n(» 
batting  practice  whatever  and  just 
two  hits  by  Bill  Dalton  and  Mac  GU 
licudy  were  the  Judges  output. 
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Brandeis  Marks  Tenth  Anniversary 

255  Receive  D^gi^es  Sunday ; ':j;hGra<l«ati„g^^^^^^^^ 


Abba  Eban  to  Deliver  Address 

Tomorrow  afternoon  at  3:00  P.M.  in  the  Adolph  Ulman  Amphitheatre,  255  candidates  for  de- 
crees will  be  led  down  the  aisle  by  Osborne  Earle.  Professor  of  English  and  Marshall  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  -the  University's  Seventh  Commencement  exercises. 

Abba  Eban,  Israeli  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  will  deliver  the  Commencement  ad- 
dress  The  theme  of  this  seventh  Brandeis  conmiencement  will  be.  -The  Role  of  the  Small  College 
In  the  Great  Society."  Other  speakers  at  the  i^radiiation   ceremonies   will   be:    Abram   L.   Sachar, 

President  of  the  University:  Ab- 
raham Feinberg,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Bran- 
deis: and  Richard  Kaufman, 
l^rcsidcnt  ot  the  graduating  class. 

To   Grant    Honorary   Decrees 

In     accord     with     the    theme     of 
coninu'ncement,  seven  of  the  eleven 
ri»cipicnts   of   honorary  degrees  are 
presidents     of     small     colleges     or 
universities.    Tlie  seven  are:  Harvie 
Hranscomb,   Chancellor   of   Vander- 
bilt   Universit>.    who   delivered    the 
Baccalaureate     speech     today:     Ed- 
ward B.  Bunn.  President  of  Cieurge- 
lown    University;    Alvin   D.   Chand- 
ler.    President     of     the     College     of 
William  and  Mary:  Janus  R.  Killian 
Jr.,  President    «on   leave'    of   M:*ssa- 
chusett>     In.Ntitute     of     Technology: 
Ott«i     F.     Kiaiishaar.     President     of 
Goucher    ColleKe;    John    W.    Nason. 
foriner     Pnsidenl     of     Swarlhmore 
College;  and   Hullis  F.  Price.  PresI- 
dent    of    LeMoyiA    College.      Others 
receiving     liouorary     decrees     are: 
Israel   (JoidsleiTi.    Habbi    <>f   Congre- 
gation Bnai  Jeshurun  in  New  Yurk 
City    and    one    of    the     University's 
founders:    Norman    S.   Kabb,   Sfcre> 
tary     of     the     Brandeis     University 
Board   of  Trusttvs;   Harry   A.   Wolf- 
^•on    IVofessor   Kmeritus   of   Ht'brew 
Literature   and    Philosophy    at    Har- 
vard   University;    and     An^bassador 
Kban. 

<.iM-    Graduate    Dti^rees 

A  total  of  thirty-three  dt^^ees  will 
DC  gi.ei;  to  members  of  the  various 
areas  of  the  graduate  school  at  the 
exercises  tomorrow.  Twenty-three 
of  th'-se  will  be  Master  of  Arts  de- 
grees. Two  in  Chemistry,  four 
in  Knglish  and  American  Litera- 
ture, six  in  the  History  of  Ideas, 
seven  in  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 
Studies,  two  in  Physics,  and  two  in 
Continued  on  Page  Ticclve 


Wins  Prizes.  Hbnors 


Members  of  the  class  of  '58  have 
been  awarded  a  variety  of  awards, 
.scholarships  and  received  admis- 
sions  to  graduate   and   professional 

schools. 

Nine  seniors  wore  elected  to  the 
They  are:  Armand  Brumer,  Gary 
Brandeis  Society  on  June  3.  1958. 
Jacobson,  Lea  Kanner.  Helen  Ka.ss. 
Jiremy  Larner.  Marc  ia  Lewis.  Amy 
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We  dedicate  this  edition  oi* 
Tin:  Jl  STK  i:  to  I)r.  Joseph 
Israel    C  heskis.   Chairman    ol 
the  School  of  Humanities  and 
Professor    Kmeritus   of   Kom- 
ance    Lanjruajres   and    Litera- 
ture,   it    is    altopjether    fitting 
thai    this   issue,  puhlished   on 
the    occasion    of    the    I'niver- 
sitv's       tenth        anniversary, 
shouM    he   dedicatee!    to   him. 
Dr.  (  heskis  was  dean  at  the 
old       31iddlesex      University 
and  was  the  crueial  figure  in 
estahlishing     the      first      link 
with  the  group  that  founded 
Brandeis.  After  1948,  follow- 
ing several  decades  of  teach- 
ing  at  various  schools  since 
his  Harvard  student  days,  he 
served      at      our      University 
with  distinction  as  the  chair- 
man  of   the   humanities   fac- 


ulty. He  has  brought  to  this 
community  great  personal 
warmth  and  a  depth  of  intel- 
lectual excitement  and  erudi- 
tion that  has  made  its  mark 
on  ten  years  of  students.  On 
this     anniversary      and     the 


moment  of  his  official  retire- 
ment, it  is  a  pleasure  to  re- 
port that  he  will  still  teach 
one  course  with  us.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  offer  our  tribute 

to  him. 

—The    Editors   and    Staff 


MiklowiL:.  Harvey  Pressman.  John 
Rich,  and  Fun^  Yen  Yap.  Seniors 
previously  elected  are  Ruth  Fein- 
ber^r,    Judith    Walzer    and    Roberta 

Apfel. 

Previously,  five  Juniors  were 
elected  to  the  Society:  Michael 
Rosen,  Richard  Werbner.  Donna 
MedofV.  Simon  Sar^on,  Stephen  Le- 
vine.  The  Society  has  the  same 
standards  as  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
serves  in  place  of  a  chapter  until 
Brahdeis  qualifies  for  admission 
to  that  society. 

More  than  sixty  membi^rs  of  the 
class  of  'o8  will  attend  graduate 
and  profe.ssional  schools  next  fall, 
many  with  the  aid  of  s'-holarship 
and  fellowships. 
Law  Schools 

Amonu  those  j^lannniL;  to  attend 
law  school  next  St^])t  ember  are 
Allan  Drachman.  Edward  Snyder 
and  former  Student  Union  Presi- 
defit  Sanford  Freedman.  who  will 
be  at  Harvard.  Freedman  has  been 
awarded  a  $1,000  scholarship  by 
Harvard.  Stanley  Glickman  is  the 
recipient  of  a  Boston  College  Law 
School  scholaiship  for  a  graduate 
of  Brandei.<.  Also  attending  Bo.s- 
ton  College  will  be  A I  Donovan 
and  Al  Alexanian.  Tliree  members 
of  the  class.  Richard  Kaufman, 
Robt^rt  Fret^dman  and  Martin  Ara- 
now  plan  to  entei*  Boston  Univer- 
sity; while  Irn  Kleinman  will  be 
at  N.Y.U..  Artliur  Briinwasser  at 
U.C.L.A..  Murray  A/aria  at  Co- 
lumbia. Lewis  Novick  at  Cornell, 
Morton  Rabkin  at  Stanford,  and 
Joel  Spiro  and  Da\  id  Yobrack  at 
Yak'. 

September  will  sec  Doris  Ber- 
man  leave  for  the  Johns  Hopkins 
International  Studies  Center  in  Bo- 
logna. Italy,  where  she  has  been 
awarded  a  fellowship.  Harvey 
Pressman  has  also  received  a  S3,(XK> 
fellow  in  American  and  Far  East- 
ern Relations  from  the  History  De- 
partment of  Harvard.  Melvin  Stein- 
field  also  plans  to  enter  the  Har- 
vard History  Department.  Sandra 
Warfield  will  specialize  in  Interna- 
tional Relations  at  U.  of  Minnesota. 
Alan  Stern  will  study  History  -at 
Columbia.  Peter  Ranis  will  study 
Politics  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. Others  in  the  social  sci- 
Contiiiued  on  Pcgc  Tvelrc 
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Three  New  Graduate  Areas 
Established  By  trustee  Board 

Dr  Abram  L.  Sachar.  President  of  the  University,  announced 
to  The  Justice  this  week  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  elected 
Jack  Poses  to  its  membership  and  had  voted  to  establish  three  ad- 
dSonarareas  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Poses  who  has  been  ^^J'.^Jl^;;  ^^^,^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

of  the  University  since  195L  is   ^^^^^^^^^  department  of  So- 

President  of  D'Orsay  perf^mes.  J.^Jv  and  Anhtropoioay.  Ap- 
He  is  active  in  Jewish  philantn-  pQ^j^^j^^ents  in  these  areas  have  not 
phies  and  is  a  Life  Fellow  of  the  ^^^^^  made,  but  it  was  announced 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  He  ^^^^  ^^  p.^^^^  Radin.  Professor  of 
is  now  active  in  the  attempt  to  ^j^^^i.^pology,  will  be  chairman 
secure  funds  to  expand  the  Bran-  ^^  ^^^  graduate  area  of  Anthro- 
deis  creative  arts  program  and  to  j^^ 
build  facilities  for  that  area.  ...  , 

Graduate  Departments  will  be  The  University  also  announced 
ooencd  in  Photobiology,  Sociology,  the  appointments  of  several  addi- 
and  Anthropology  at  the  start  of  tional  Fellows.  They  are  composer 
the  academic  year  1958-1959.  These  and  former  Brandeis  professor 
new  areas  bring  to  thirteen  the  Leonard  Bernstein,  Mrs.  Jennie 
number  of  departments  of  graduate  Grossinger,  Barry  Golden,  Oscar 
study  in  which  the  University  Kolin,  Herman  Fineberg,  Daniel 
offers  Master  and  Doctorate  de-  E.  Ko^hland.  Dr.  Sidney  Farber,  Dr. 
crees  The  Photobiolpgy  area  will  Fritz  Lipmann.  Col.  Louis  I. 
consL^t  entiiely  oX  new  faculty.  The   Rosenficld,  and  Hyman  Cohen.     ,  ^ 


Organize  Faculty  Senate, 
New  Appointments  Made 

The  formation  of  a  faculty  ^'Senate"  and  the  appointment  of  nine  additional  faculty 
members  for  the  coming  academic  year  were  reported  to  The  Justice  this  week. 

The  faculty  Senate  will  serve'^as  the  official  organ  of  faculty  opinion.  It  will  consist  of  24 
members,  three  from  each  of  the  four  schools  of  the  University  and  12  elected  from  the  faculty 
at  large.  The  Senate  will  choose  its  own  executive  council  of  five.  Representatives  are  to  be  elec- 


ted for  three-year  terms. 

Acting   Dean   of  Faculty   for 

the  coming  academic  year,  Dr. 
John  P.  Roche,  told  the  Justice 

that  the  Senate  will  give  the 
faculty  an  autonomous  role  and  will 
serve  to  reinforce  its  identity.  The 
Brandeis  organization  will  be  simi- 
lar to  those  of  many  other  imiver- 
sities. 

All  full-time  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty may  vote  for  representatives 
to  the  Senate  and  all  tenure  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  are  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  body.  At  press 
time  the  representatives-at-large 
had  not  been  chosen.  The  others  are 
as  follows:  School  of  Humanities: 
James  E.  Duffy,  Osborne  Earle  and 
Claude  A.  S.  Vigee:  School  of  Social 
Science:  Lewis  A.  Coser,  Richard  S. 
Eckausand  Herbert  Marcase;  School 
of  Science:  Martin  S.  Kamen,  Nath- 
an O.  Kaplan  and  Henry  Linschitz; 
and  School  of  Creative  Arts;  Arthui 
Continued  on  Pgqc  Fourteen 


Goldfarb  Library  Construction  Begun; 
Completion  Sctieduled  for  Fall  of  1959 

Construction  has  begun  on  the  of  construction.  A  series  of  micro- 
new  two  million  dollar  Goldfarb  films  containing  the  names  of  all 
Library,  which  is  scheduled  for  com-  the  Life  Members  of  the  Women's 
pletion  '  by  the  beginning  of  the  Committee  (over  12,000>  and  records 
1959  academic  year.  The  library  of  the  Women's  Committee's  tenth 
will  eventually  have  four  floors,  annual  conference  will  be  placed 
three  of  which  wDl  be  completed  in  a  cylinder  which  will  be  given 
now  the  fourth  will  be  for  future  to  Dr.  Sachar  until  such  time  as 
expansion.  It  will  house  half  a  the  building  is  completed.  It  will 
million  volumes,  with  a  capacity  to  then  be  placed  in  a  removable  stone 
hold  at  least  three  quarters  of  a  inside  the  entrance  to  the  building, 
million  volumes  in  the  future.  It  /  In  addition  to  the  Goldfarb 
will  be  approximately  four  times  Library,  the  Wien  Faculty  Center, 
the  size  of  the  current  library,  and  Friedland  Science  Research 
There  will  be  one  main  reference-  Center,  which  have  been  started, 
reading  room  and  numerous  smok-  building  plans  for  the  immediate 
ing  rooms  and  lounges  for  addition-  future  include  an  Administration 
al  studying  and  reading.  Building,   a   Social   Science   Center, 

On  Monday,  June  9,  the  National  an  American  Civilization  Center,  a 

Women's    Committee    will    hold    a  Creative  Arts  Center,  a  Humanities 

ceremony    to    mark   the   beginning  Center,  and  new  men's  dormitories. 
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C  Of  n  mm  I 

On  Past  and  Future 


Martin    Prrriz 


It  !<;  as  alwa>.<=  the  thankless  task  of  the  editor  to  seek  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions  from  the  various  contributions  that  arc  brought  tou'cthor. 
Rs  they  have  been  here,  as  separate  expositions  of  materia,  related  to  one 
theme  We  are  all  observin«  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  our  University,  yet. 
it  is  curious  that  most  of  the  articles  submitted  deal  only  marginally  with 
Biandeis  The  dominant  concern  is.  rather,  with  the  values  of  the  con- 
temporary world  and  with  what  these  values  have  wrought  on  the  human 

condition.  .   _         .    ._  ^««u 

If  1  read  these  essays  correctly,  there  is  some  sense  of  despair  in  each 
•f  them  That  one  or  two  may  conclude  on  the  note  of  optimism  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  each  author  i^rote  from  a  deep  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  world  and,  often,  of  alienation  from  it. 

The  notion  of  human  freedom  has  long  since  disappeared  as  a  signi- 
ficant element  of  the  collective  aspiration  of  man;  and,  under  the  guise 
Of  personal  fulfillment,  it  has  evolved  into  a  rationale  for  self-enslave- 
ment  and  for  estrangement  from  the  broader  humanity,  of  which  mex- 
iricably  each  of  us  is  a  part.  Our  condition  is  the  child  of  our  past.  We  are 
the  consummation  of  the  multiple  revolutions  of  the  modern  era:  the 
progressive  forces  and  the  progressive  attitudes  have  proven  themselves 
not  much  more  capable  of  directing  the  path  to  what  can  at  least,  be 
termed  the  objective  requisites  for  the  good  society  as  have  the  conserva- 

^^''^The  movements  of  nationalism  and  of  proletarian  revolution  and  of 
technology  carried  internally  each  its  own  nemesis.  Thus,  we  are  the  tes- 
timony to  the  calculated  massacre  of  European  Jewry,  to  Budapest  and 
Poznan,  to  Hiroshima  and  Christmas  Island.  In  '^^  :^'f  '^'^^^^^^ 
liberalism  long  ago  dissipated  its  idealism,  and,  as  Prof.  Harold  ^^^^^^^^ 
ob^^erved,  "it  forgot,  not  less  compktely  than  it  predecessors,  that  the 
claims  of  social  justice  were  not  exhausted  by  its  victory /' 

The  world  in  which  we  have  been  trust  is  bankrupt.  The  «|>i^<*^«;'^ 
criteria  of  good  and  of  evil  have  been  whittled  away  and  the  classical  lib- 
erties  have  been  cruelly  distorted.  The  political  forms  have  lost  their 
meaning  and  the  democratic  commitments  are  no  longer  even  offered 
pious  homage.  I  think,  in  this  vein,  of  two  events  of  the  recent  moment. 

In  France  the  Republic  has  been  tended  its  final  blow.  The  essential 
point  to  be  made  is  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  meaningful  alternative  to 
DeGaulle-save  integrity;  that  the  General  seemed  the  only  answer  is  the 
proof  that  the  sentiments  of  1789  have  even  officially  been  confined  at 
best  to  the  national  monuments  and  to  the  historical  text.  The  failure 
of  the  Socialist  Party  in  this  crisis  was  not  to  be  unexpected.  Had  not  it 
promulgated  the  repressive  measures  in  Algeria?  Had  not  it  assaulted  the 
the  dreary  remants  of  free  speech?  And,  of  course,  the  answer  to  each 
question  is  in  the  aHirmative.  Auriols  emergence  from  retirement  to  lead 
his  followers  to  the  Gaullist  altar  was  only  tiie  highest  rung  on  the  ladder 
of  betrayal  The  pathos  of  Guy  Mollet  informing  his  party's  caucus  that 
his  visit  with  the  General  had  brought  him  in  the  presence  of  greatness 
wa^  just  one  more  monologue  in  the  old  and  tedious  and  repetitious  Social- 
ist spectacle.  If  the  Republic  is  dead,  let  us  know,  then,  that  it  has  been 

dead  a  long  time.  #     ^    * 

In  America  the  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  more  funds  lor 
armaments  than  even  the  Generals  had  asked.  One  wonders  how  often  in 
the  history  of  democratic  republics  (one  speculates  that  never  in  that 
chronicle)  has  a  popularly-elected  body  forced  upon  the  military  even 
greater  resources  for  arms  and  for  war  than  their  expansive  imaginations 
had  thought  necessary.  What  is  indicated  in  this  situation  is  that  the 
traditional  liberalistic  antagonism  to  militarism  has  been  replaced  by  a 
large-scale  habituation  to  violence  and  an  ability  to  understand  and  to 
rationalize  the  most  inhuman  horrors. 

Where  does  it  all  leave  us?  The  moments  of  darkness  can  be  moments 
of  truth.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  must  approach  our  disillusionment 
and  render  it  a  vitalizing  disenchantment  and  not  a  crippling  one.  Our 
first  task  is  to  take,  as  Mr.  Lionel  Trilling  has  written,  "the  fullest  and  most 
precise  account  of  variousness,  possibility,  complexity,  and  difficulty.' 
We  have  onlv  to  harness  into  thought  and  action  the  vast  potential  for 
human  achievement,  though  ever  aware  that  what  lies  ahead  is  not  simple. 

Our  stage  as  students  is  the  Republic  of  Learning.  "A  Vniversity." 
James  Bryant  Conant  once  said,  "is  a  place  where  they  ask  questions /'  At 
this  moment  the  posing  of  problems  is  itself  the  most  valid  answer. 

We  in  the  Universities,  must  sustain  the  atmosphere  for  the  investi- 
gation, the  analysis,  and  the  critique.  Let  us  be  willing  to  declare  and  be 
able  to  prove  that  we  boldly  accept  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  the  es- 
sential  responsibility  of  any  institution  of  higher  education.  We  must 
maintain  a  community  uncorrupted  by  the  coarse  corruptions  of  our 
society  and  to  strengthen  a  community  that  can  ultimately  bring  to  the 
ground  precisely  that  society  which  denies  human  dignity  and  the  reason- 
ing qualities  of  man.  * 

As  we  observe  our  Tenth  Anniversary  w  ith  Justifiable  pride,  let  QS 
be  fully  aware  that  to  achieve  greatness  the  role  we  must  set  for  ourselves 

*' "^r;  wuH J'2^^^^       inqniry,  we  may  l.now  thai  ^he  owl  of 
Minerva  begins  its  fllgbi  when  the  dusk  Is  lallini;,- 


I  would  like  to  thank  THE  JUS- 
TICE for  their  excellent  review  of 
the  student  art  exhibit.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  the  faculty  that  so  far 
this  has  been  the  finest  student  ex- 
hibition  at   Brandeis. 

In  the  May  12th  issue  of  THE 
JUSTICE  there  weie  several  anony- 
mous letters  which  raised  specific 
questibns  concerning  the  exhibit 
and  I  would  like  to  clarify  some  of 
the  misconceptions  and  criticisms 
of  the  way  in  which  the  show  was 
handled. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Department  that  the 
student  art  exhibit  should  be  open 
to  all  students  registered  at  Bran- 
deis University  whether  these  stu- 
dents are  art  concentrators  or  not. 
We  do  believe  howtver  that  the 
show  should  be  .^elected— in  other 
words— juried.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  present  a  non-juried  exlubi- 
tion  of  student  art. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
majority  of  work  in  the  exhibit  was 
performed  by  the  students  during 
the  school  year  but  1  do  not  believe 
tiiat  in  the  case  of  transfer  students 
such  as  Susan  llodes  and  Sally  Fair- 
child  Shapiro  we  should  limit  their 
participation  in  the  exhibit  to  only 
recent  work.  Their  participation  in 
the  show  gave  us  an  excellent  idea 
of   the   quality    of   their   abilities   as 

painters. 

Another  issue  raised  by  one  of 
the  anonymous  writers  was  the 
question  of  including  the  work  of 
Renate  Schoenberg  which  she  did 
at  Skowhegan  during  the  previous 
summer.  Renate  Schoenberg  was 
sent  to  Skowhegan  on  a  scholarship 
which  was  given  to  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity, and  at  Skowhegan  all  the 
work  she  performed  was  as  a  stu- 
dent from  Brandeis  University.  Pre- 
viously Renate  had  been  a  concen- 
trator   in    the    Department    of   Fine 

Arts. 

Of  the  13  prizes  which  were 
awarded  only  the  prize  of  Sall.> 
Fairchild  Shapiro  went  to  a  non- 
concentrator  in  Fine  Arts.  All  prizes 
at  Brandeis  University  in  all  areas 
are  awarded  by  faculty  juries.  In 
the  past  we  had  mixed  juries  of 
faculty  artists  and  invited  artist.- 
unaffiliated  with  our  faculty.  Thi; 
year  our  jury  was  entirely  made  ur 
of  faculty  members.  We  feel  that 
either  procedure   is  correct. 

Disagicement  as  to  a  jury's  choice 
is  always  present  but  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  a  faculty  jury  is  more 
prejudiced  than  a  jury  from  the 
outside.  All  jurymen  have  personal 
preferences  and  they  express  these 
in   their   choice   of   winners. 

^Mitchell  Siporin,  Chairman 
Department   of   Fine    Arts 


There    have   been    many    evalua- 
tions of  the   University's   first  dec- 
ade   and    many    interesting    reasons 
a.scribed    for    its    unusual    progress. 
If  there  is  any  one  underlying  char- 
acteristic   I    would    judge    it    to    be 
a  calculated  audacity.  A  university 
born  in  the  middle  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,     determined     to     maintain 
standards    and    to    make    a    quality 
contribution  to  American  academic 
life,   could   not  conform   to  a  tradi- 
tional   bookkeeping    tempo.    It    had 
to  plan  with  imagination.  It  has  to 
take   chances.    It   had   to   reach    out 
wiht    confidence    that    'unpractical" 
aspirations  would  be  buttres.sed  by 
support.    For    recruiting    a     superb 
faculty    and    bringing    in    a    highly 
selected  student  body  could  not  be 
accomplished     in     any     other     way. 
Brandeis    was    seeking    its    faculty 
and  its  students  in  competition,  not 
with  the  first  ten  years  in  the  lives 
of  other  universities  but  with  their 
last  ten  years;  resources  and  facili- 
ties here  had  had  to  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  resources  and   facili- 
ties of  at  least  a  score  of  other  fine 
colleges. 

The  audacity  has  been  vindicated 
and  it  shows  in  every  aspect  of  the 
University's    life.    Yet,    this    is    no 


occasion  for  complacence.  The 
achievements  of  the  first  ten  years 
are  simply  a  springboard  into  the 
future.  When  high  standards  are 
set  they  become  not  simply  a  matter 
for  self-congratulation,  but  a  prod 
to  sustain  such  standards.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  the  University  calls 
upon  its  loyal  family  to  rise  to  the 
challenge.  — Abram  L.  Sachar, 

President  of  the  University 


President  Abram  L.  Sachar 


Philip  Driscoll 


The  Class  of  19G2  has  now  been 
selected,  after  weeks  and  months 
of  preparation,  and  the  shape  which 
it  is  taking  rewards.  The  endless 
processing,  the  multitude  of  cor- 
r-espondence.  the  eternal  interviews 
are  apparently  over,  and  we  now 
-est  uneasily  and  wait.  We  wait  first 
to  see  just  who  accepts  Brandeis: 
having  survived  our  critical  scrutiny 
and  having  gained  admission,  our 
candidates  now  fix  a  cold,  hard  eye 


Mr.  Philip  Driscoll 


Dean  Kauffman 


I  am  pleased  to  join  with  other 
faculty  and  officers  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  extending  greetings  in  the 
Decennial    Edition    of    The    Justice. 

The  ten  year  period  completed  has 
not  been  without  its  moments  of 
sacrifice  and  travail.  Yet  all  who 
have  spent  some  time  and  effort 
here  must  view  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  University's  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  next  decade  promises  to  bring 
vast  problems  and  changes  in 
American    higher    education.    Bran- 


lenge  of  the  future,  perhaps  it  is 
necessary  to  re-state  certain  prin- 
ciples or  values,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, should  serve  as  our  frame  of 
reference.  Firstly,  the  University's 
main   business   is   teaching  and   re- 


Dcan  Joseph  Kauffman 

dels  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  re- 
moved from  the  burdens  these 
forces  will  impose.  With  it  all,  how- 
ever,  our  opportunities  for  contri- 
bution are  heightened  immeasur- 
ably. 
As  we  prepare  to  meet  the  chal- 


search.  I  include  in  the  latter  all 
scholarly  and  artistic  creativity. 
The  classroom  is  the  core  of  ihe 
educational   enterprise. 

Students,  as  well  as  student  pern 
sonnel  officers,  must  view  their  ex- 
tra-class life,  organizations  and  pub- 
lications as  contributing  to  their 
educational  goals.  While  education 
begins  in  the  classroom,  it  should 
permeate  the  entire  life  of  students 
on  the  campus. 

Each  individual  student  stands 
for  something  in  our  school.  We  are 
not  a  ''diploma  factory.'*  All  of  us, 
students  and  faculty,  share  in  the 
task  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  earnest 
desire  for  personal  fulfillment  does 
not  deteriorate  to  self-gratification; 
that  compassionate  idealism  does 
not  become  dispassionate  cynicism 
and  that  intellectual  excellence 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  character 
and  maturity. 

The  Justice  can  serve  with  great 
value  in  the  decade  that  lies  ahead. 
It  can  establish  a  journalistic  tradi- 
tion w^hich  will  help  nurture  those 
values  to  w^hich  educated  men  are 
dedicated.  You  have  my  very  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  on  this 
Tenth  Anniversary. 

—Joseph  F.  Kauffman 
Dean  of  Students 


on  us.  In  the  madness  of  present- 
day  college  admissions  all  univer- 
sities are  subject  to  this  unnerving 
experience;  all  over-accept  and  then 
hope  the  final  enrollments  match 
the  expectations.  The  great  un- 
known is  the  student  himself,  of 
course,  just  what  he  is  and  what  he 
wants.  Hopefully,  next  year's  Fresh- 
man Class  will  number  close  to 
300  bright  and  earnest  students  who 
have  chosen  Brandeis  for  what  it 
offers  them  and  for  what,  in  turn, 
they  can  give  to  it. 

We  wait  also,  with  greater  pati- 
ence,   to    see    what   will    happen   to 
this  '  Cla.ss    of    1962,    as    we    have 
watched    what    happens    to    every 
class    as    it    grows    and    changes.    I 
think,    specifically,   at   the    moment, 
of  this  year's  graduating  class  and 
wonder  at  the  differences  in  it.  In 
September,  1954,  283  Freshmen  reg- 
istered.  Where  are  they  now?  Mar- 
riage,     military      service,      marks, 
n-ioney,    misery— all    of    these,    and 
other  forces,  have  altered  the  face 
of  this  year's  graduating  class.  And 
so,  presumably,  this  class  which  we 
make  plans  to  greet  this  September 
will   alter.    But,    lacking   the   prop- 
hetic view,  we  cannot  say  who  or 
how   many   will   survive   the   jour- 
ney;  we  can  only  wait. 

The  Class  of  1962  was  selected 
from  over  2000  candidates.  It  will 
comp/ise  students  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  (31  states) 
and  some  20  foreign  countries.  Their 
College  Board  scores,  their  high 
school  records,  their  activities  in 
the  school  and  the  community,  their 
motivation  for  learning  indicate 
great  strength.  We  wish  them  well. 

—Philip   Driscoll, 
Director  of  Admissions 


Help ! ! 

Your  cooperation  is  requested 
to  help  us  complete  our  files  of 
past  Justice  issues.  The  issues 
that  are  missing  are: 

'Volume    1    —    Issue     :^2    and 

following    (1949>. 
Volume  2  —  #1,  #8,  and  fol- 
lowing (1949-50). 
Volume    3   —   Issue    iM5,    and 

following  (1950-51). 
Volume  4   —   Issue    i;23,    and 

following    (1951-52). 
Volume    5   —   Issue    irl4,    and 

following   (1952-53). 
Volume   6  —  Issue    #8,    #11, 
#14,    #25,    and    following 
(1953-54). 
Volume   7   —  Issue    #7,    #18, 
#19,    #23,    and    following 
(1954-55). 
Volume    8    —    Issue    #4,    #5, 
#14   and   foUowing    (1955- 
56>. 
Please  mail  any  of  the  above 
issues  to: 

THE  JUSTICE 

Brandeis  University 

Waltham  54,  Mass. 


fune  1.  1958 


THE  JUSTICE 
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Txtx^   Tf'QTir  P  a^ks  several  seniors  to  put  In  writing  for  the  community    their    thoughts    as    they    leave    the    University 

For  each  commencement  issue.  THE  JLSTItE  asks  several  '^'"^^  '"  P"\'"      „„^p  a„a:„    ^ve  have  asked  five  of  the  outstanding  graduates  to  write  for 

to  enter  what  in  many  ways  is  a  new  world  and  a  new  wa>^of  doing  ^^^^  ^^  ^^   ^^^^^^^    ,^    „,,^„   ,,    Sanford 

us.  Ruth  Feinherg.  the  former  Kd.t»r-in-Chief  of  THK  JUSTICE.  "^^^J"^^'*^*^^^^^  continue  his   studies    at    Harvard    Law    School.    Jeremy    Larner.    the 

Freedman,  the  former  President  of  the  Student  Union,  was  a  Pohticsconccnrator.  and  ^^^^^^^^^  University    of    California.    Berkeley. 

editor  of  TURRET,  the  Brandeis  literary  magaz  ne,   -?<^«^»*;«*f  J  '"  ^"^V^  ^  ^  work  in  History  at  Harvard   University. 

iTert^^:;:r;g^;;:j:::ri?.  ^>r;.iral^^^^^  ---•  --  «--  — •  •" ''-  -'- 

are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  editors  or  the  start  of  THE  Jl  STIC  K. 


f\uth    iT-einberc 


r- 


cyLc 


is    doubtful,    the     dictate.^     of     our     consciences, 
in^aae    was    our  drenm.s,   or  our   ideals    Instead. 

\ve   entered    into   **a    world    we   had 
nut     made 
Will  a  Ion 


coisiders  -f^jihead  '  and  -ivory  tow- 


Tradition-ill"      commencement     is   university,      its'VInnoorln?      sphit^   there  was  left  to  do  was  to  de^^^^^^^ 

now  and  ditlerent.  It 
however,  whetner  this 
every  really  ar\  aecurat*-  c»ne.  Per- 
haps it  has  been  more  true  at  some 
points  in  history  than  at  others. 
l>ut  it  is  most  definitely  false  in 
the  modern  world,  and  particularly 
:so  as  concerns   Brandeis. 


erem  ij     c^c  a  rner: 

"Louie  Bramlcl^  of  old.  4.    Bui    this    ii,'nore.<   the   accepted 

Yowr   ideals   ire^ll   iipJiulJ.  facts  of   fundraisin^.   An    institution 

F(tr  the  tale  of  your  Uje  which    depends    upon    public    funds 

Shous  a  spir'tt  so  hold.       ^  must    accejU    public    values.    If    this 

— Brartdcis  drinkitu}    sonu  is  so.  Brandeis  out^ht  to   look   for  a 

I  find  it  impossible  to  write  a  ^'de-  ditTerent   public.   Instead   of   uettin^ 


parting     Senior     message"     without 
becoming    either   pompous   or   trite. 


r      dirtv    words,    which    is    ridden 

.       7   '^^''   :Z::t:!'ZZ:i:''::^  ln':,^ch    W    thin,.    I    have    to    say    about 
•.n^;.::';::;:::s:;ofn;:.KH-r    Z^'IS'':.  1::^L- i.    confo.n.ty.    B.andei.s    ««.    few    and    of    dubious 


n'loney    from    the    public    which    is 
most  impressed  by  a  famous  athlo- 


fication.  Thr  basic  forces  that   were     Rather,    the    image 


wliich   seems  to    value    to   anyone    but    myself.    1  er- 


to  .ha,H-  its  character  had   lonu   be-     havo  plavod  a  lar.uo  pa.  l  i„  .sh..pm. 
fo,;    b.-.>n    set    in    nu.Uon.    and    all  O-r; <i    on    ,'.,,'    Ic 


Sanford    ^reecu 


eecunan: 


m 


m 

WMmW 

Vi*-::-:-:'x-;-:';:.:>::-: 


1; 


I  believe  that  we  have  aaine.l  much  thii.a  about  the.n  or  else,  that  it  ju-t 
from  Brandeis.  What  we  have  gained  is  not  worth  the  trmit^U-  \Ve  see 
s  not  onlv  an  acquaintance  with  a  that  many  of  our  teachers  have  tr  ed. 
certain  .,odv  of  knowledge  but  also,  and  for  the  most  par,  ''^ve  fa.  ed. 
and  much  more  important,  a  cer-  to  change  mankind  s  l.fo  for  the  bet- 
tain  aT  .tie  of  mind  It  is  a  way  of  t-.  They  tell  us  to  leave  the  woHd 
looking  at  ourselves  and  at  the  world,  alone  and  'read  our  h.story  or 
It  Is  an  attitude  of  non-acceptance,  of 
criticism.  Unfortunately  it  seems 
that  the  world  has  little  tmu-  for 
self-criticism  today.  Those  who  rt- 
fuse  to  accept  what  thty  find  are 
pushed    out   and   cru.shed. 

The  University  administration  tells 
us  that  the  critical  attitude  of  mind 
which  we  display  is  a  sign  of  im- 
maturity. We  have  not  learned  to 
conform.  As  in  any  materially  suc- 
cessful   institution    they    resent    any- 


Ruth  Feinbergr 

Conlempoiary      universities      are 

not  "ivory  towers",  they  are  not  re-    ^    ,    , 

nuv     iv^ij    vv  .         *    .     X    .       ^        nnp    trvintf   io   Fock   the   boat.    But    i 

lor  int.   vuiui^.             ,    .       XV         «     ♦  w^r*»  willing  to  accept  what  we  found, 

are    most    functional    m    the    effort  v,e«  ^^'";^   «^^     \.     ^3^.,.   i,.^,,,,,, 

to    coDC    With    a    harsh    and    alien  Hus   nas   cnan^,eu. 

eamT    It    is   almost    a    truism    by  that  there  can  be  -'""'h'";^^*^;;    ^^ 

thts  t^mc  to  say  that   upon  «radua-  that  man  niust  ^^o"  '""  r     tice         he- 

tiun.  we.  like  A.  K.  Hou.^^.an    will  bnn.  ^^;;;^.;f-';;'rh.^^  rbein. 

enter     •'alone     and     afraid     into     a  is   to    tuncuon   *l^ 


Sanford  Freedman  -  .1,  ^     v.« 

••Slav   in  our   laboratories."  I  cannot    the     administrator    because  _he 


haps  they  would  have  the  greatest 
erfect  were  I  to  list  them  as  tersely 
as  I  can.  The  reader  may  provide 
his  own  elaboration,  if  he  so  wish- 
es. 

1.  Tlu-  ideal  of  Brandeis  as  a 
school  speciaMy  dedicated  to  intel- 
lectual pursuits  has  vanl.-^h^'d.  1 
doubt  that  this  ideal  ever  had  any 
counterpart  in  the  reality  of  Bran- 
deis policy.  Only  in  propaganda  did 
it  exi.st.  and  consequently  a  certain 
number  of  freshmen  became  disil- 
lusioned every  year  and  turned  into 
"malcontents." 

1».  In  reality  the  Brandeis  adminis- 
tration seems  bent  upon  making 
Brandeis  a  school  just  like  any 
other  only  better.  Their  ideal  stu- 
dent is  not  an  intellectual,  but  what 
thev  call  a"whole  man."  This  type 
of  school  seems  to  satisfy  the  per-  Jeremy  t;^rner 

Uon  of  the  Jewish  community  tic  director,  lefs  fuKl  the  public 
Xh  donates  the  money  to  support  U'hich  doesn't  think  an  atheltic  di- 
Brandeis  It  now  seems  certain  that  rector  is  so  important  at  a  good  col- 
BrtndeiV  is  a  success  as  a  money  lege.  Otherwise,  the  athletic  direc- 
fnstitut  on  which  n.eans  that  it  ex-  tor  does  become  important  at  a  col- 
s^s  Ind  will  continue  to  do  so.  lege,   and    what   kind   of   an   educa- 

3  Of  the  two  ideals  T  prefer  the  tional  value  is  that?  It  is  an  insult  to 
former  I  believe  that  the  intellectu-  the  Jewish  community  to  presume 
a'Xserves  a  special  kind  of  higher  that  U  does  not  contain  within  Us 
education  and  that  a  school  of  "spe-  ranks  an  intelligent  public 
cfa  character'  could  and  should  be  5.  'But  how  do  you  know  it  would 
primar  iv  concerned  with  fulfilling  work?  It  takes  ^^^  "-^^.^^^-f^^^ 
his   needs    The   -whole   man"    is  an    a    university,    and    Brandeis    is    get- 

Ml  'uouti    nothing     He   appeals    to    ting  it!  Look  at  the  buildings!"  The 
all-aioumi    nomin^.  >h  ^^    ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  buildings!  Lets  do  it 


I  do  not  think  that   very   m 


world    we   havi»    not    made.**    But    it  ..,..*     1 
Is     ustTs  true  to  sav   that   we   en-  us  >^ill  take  this  critical  attitude 
counured  much   the  'same  situation  mind  with  us  when  -    ---;.^;^-- 
when     we     entered     Brandeis     four  versity.    We    know    that    the    vvorld 
veirs     ago      Despite     all     the     talk  poses  many  serious  problems  but  v^e 
about  the  "special  character"  of  our  feel  that  we  are  not  able  to  do  any- 


eing.        '••stay   in  our   laboratories"  I  cannot    '^^^,^^"^^'1;^^^ ^^^    ^^  to  a  state  uni-    the  hard  way  if  we  have  to,  but  at 
an>^of    accept    this.^  Either    we    accept      he    ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  least  w^e  11  be  .sure  we  have  some- 


^f    challenge  which  faces  us  or  we  find 
ourselves  outside  of  most  of  what  is 
Continued  on  Page  Six 


versitv  or  some  other  good  school 
any  other  school!  But  not  Brandeis. 
Brandeis  should  be  special. 


least  we'll  be  .sure  we  have  some- 
thing worth  doing.   I   would  rather 
Continued    on    Page    Ten 


r\  obe^ 


■t 


\ystemen, 


J4c 


ressman: 


disappearance:     the     potential 
available    for    the    elimination 


r- 


is  not  because  students  at  Brandeis 


As  I  rcco'^ni/e  that  the  Brandeis  cliange  of  ideas  among  them.  The  stu 
e.Kperience  has  become  a  part  of  my  dent  who  enjoys  continual  academic 
past  I  reali/f  that  the  reality  of  discourse  is  not  contined  to  a  select 
hviti-  it  has  transformed  my  image  ^roup  of  friends.  He  is  better  able. 
of  the  school  1  can  no  longer  regard  psychologically,  to  approach  freely 
Brandeis  only  as  an  institution.  It  even  superticial  relationships.  This 
has  become  a  series  of  personal  ex- 
periences which  reach  from  admini.s- 
trators  to  students,  from  orientation 
to  commencement. 

1  feel  the  small  school  approach  to 
education   has   opened   many   vistas 
that   would  otherwise  remain  latent 
ideals.    There    are    two    outstanding 
facets  of  higher  education  involved 
here.   The  most   important   of  these 
Is       student-professor       intercourse 
within  and  beyond  the  classroom  lec- 
ture. This  offers  the  students  the  op- 
X>ortunity  to  benefit  from  the  human 
experiences  which  1  have  found  these 
men  and  women  so  willing  to  share. 
At  a  large  university  one  often  be- 
comes merely  a  number,  from  regis- 
tration   through    final    examinations. 
The  only  rapport  achieved  with  the 
intellectual   elite   is   through   an   ex- 
amination   book.    Lectures    bec<^me 
only  pedagogic  speeches  without  of- 
fering  the   students   an   opportunity 
to  express  their  ideas.  This  results 


.r..    who    survives  we  may   claim   that  things   are   in-  this 

Almost    everyone    who    survives  .     nnrhineeable  now 

the  four  years  it  takes  Brandeis  to  '^^I'^f^'^^^^^^                       sav  that  a  of  economic  scarcity,  due  to  scnen- 

produce   the   full-orbed   personally  /j^'.^^^^^^                  society    will    be  tific   and   technical   progress      Gal- 

is    at    some    point    confronted    with  ^^^^^^          :    ^    ^,.    ^^e    development  braith  argues  that  this  potential  re- 

a    formidable    criticism    of    the    de-  l^/';"^^^^^^                characteristics    on  moves   the    basis   for   many    of   the 

humanizing  society   in  which  he  is  ^^^J^;^^^  ^^  .^^  members.  Obviously,  assumptions   we   make   in    thinking 

preparing  to  live.  In  ^^^^l^^^^;^^'^' ^^^^^^^^^^  ^o  blame  the  machine  is  to  deny  our  about  our  society. 

OS.     and     books     like     me     i.onei>  ^       ^^^^^  nothing  can  be  n  is  mv  contention  that  the  very 

Crowd,     the     Brandeis     student     is  own  ^       ,        ^    .  ^^^^  possibility  of  economic  abund- 

n.ade  aware  of  the  ^'P^^-^  [^^^^^^^^  ,^  '  ,^^^     ^    g^^a    case    could    be  ance.  of  -afTluence",  with  which  we 

values  of  his  society,  the  distorted  If     ;^^';-    ^  ^^^  are    now    confronted    removes    any 

character  of  its  criteria  for  success,  made  ^^>^J^^^  ^^T^^^^                          'o-  possibilitv  of  justifying  the  current 

the  ^anxieties  and  tensions"  it  pro-  cia    Psycho.es    ^ur  response     o  so  p          ^^  .^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^,^  ^.^^^  ^^^^ 


duces. 


Perhaps  even  more  fearful  than 
the  criticisms  them.selves  is  our  re- 
sponse to  them.  On  the  whole,  they 
do  not  make  a  lasting  impression  on 
us.  We  do  not  refute  them;  we  do    3  .j^^,^ 

not  even  try;  we  rather  push  them  r-ilbr-^ith 

below  the  surface  of  consciousness.        J^^"   ^'   Galbraitn 


cla    ^c^n^   m^ht    be     us^Ifi^d.  bases  of  our  society.  This  view  as- 

FO  tun^^^^^^^^^  -mes    the    antral    si gn^^^^^^^ 

The  maintenance  of  our  sick  socle-  scarcity,  or,  niore  corrects,  of  a  so- 

tal  norms  is  becoming  increasingly  ciety    being    based    on    scarcitv.    m 

artificial-  anv  ^realistic"  basis  they  producing  its  need  to  support  p.y- 

might  once  have  had  is  rapidly  dis-  choses  in  its  midst. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  a  so- 

in   his   book  ciety  based  on  scarcity  is  not  auto- 


are 


to  express  their  ideas.  This  results  elsewhere,  but  it  is  rather    he  result  c-ms    "    ^    " J^J^^  ^  IfTelt^ 

ll  an  incomplete  education,  a  failure  of  the  small  size  of  the  student  lK.dy.  ^^^l^'l^^.^^^l^^^l^^^^^^ 

to  satisfy  the  intellectual  curiosity.  When    one    meets    the  ^a^^    faces  ^.gn  ficam  '^^.'^"f  ^^j^^^'^J^gX, 

The  second  important  facet  of  edu-  every    day.    in    contrast    with    the  Therefore.   J^^^j      "iak«     ^^^anU y 

cation  not  fuinUed  by  the  larger  in-  many  strange  ones   encountered   at  '"'^^'^^^^,%.^>^*lXd  sta^of  our 

sUtuUons  is  the  feeling  of  a  cohe-  the   larger   institutions,  it   is   much  ^^.^''^  ^^^Jf  ^n^tel^^/^^yi  °^ 

:;;'c"student  body.  At  Brandeis  a  per-  easjer  to  ^aeh  a  common  ground  of  -^-^^^Sj^-Z.^t^'gen^^^^^^^^^ 

sonal  recognition  of  the  majority  of  understandmg.  relatively     powerless     individuals, 

studcnU   encourages   a   greater   ex-  Continued  on   Pogc   Ten  relatively     power*  ^ 


ThTAffroent   S^i^^^^^    has   pointed    matically  a  society  that  needs  to  be 

Our  failure  to  respond  in  any  mean-    ^^.^""^"*  imTrS^t  reasonfor    be  based  on  scarcity.  The  potential 
ingful  way  is  most  appaling  because    ^p   the  most   important  reason  for    ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ean  readily  be  dis- 
torted to  serve  unprogressive  ends. 
Indeed,    this    is    precisely    what    I 
think  is  happening  now. 

It  is  because  a  realistic  possibility 
for  change  is  being  distorted  that 
we  must  contend  against  our  fail- 
ure to  respond  meaningfully  to  so- 
cial criticism.  To  say  that  some- 
thing is  unrealistic  simply  because 
it  does  not  exist  is  among  the  oldest 
of  dodges.  Today  the  real  *  reality*' 
is  no  longer  what  our  society,  which 
has  its  basis  in  a  different  reality, 
tries  to  make  it.  It  is  this  new  reali- 
ty that  makes  it  meaningful  to  fight 
against  the  ever-improving  methods 
available  to  our  present  society  to 
insulate  us  against  criticisms  of  it. 


it  suggests  the  possibility  that  we 
arc  already  so  indoctrinated,  so  de- 
humanized, that  a  rational  evalua- 
tion of  our  lives  is  no  longer  able 
to  make  any  impact  on  them. 

Of  course,  there  are  ways  to  ra- 
tionalize our  response  to  criticisms 
of  our  society.  We  may  say  that,  re- 


Robert  Osterberg 

more    extrovert    than    students    gardk^ss  of  the  truth  of  these  criti- 
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ibr.  nu  ^. 


ertifr 


ask  what  were  tlie  chaiac- 


teHstr  faWs   of   intcncctual   effort    In  social  thinking  as  well,  whereby    what     science     has     boon     able 
for    th.    Greeks     ,ho    answer    pro-    the  basic  problems  of  society  coald    achieve,  but  it  is  to  ra.se  questions 
bably     is     that     they     were     the    be  ruduced  to  statistical  treatment,    about   the   unbalance   that   has   re- 
sciences     of     order      <  mathematics, 
loRic).   the   life  sciences,   th(»   culti- 
vation   of    wisdom 
and     tragedy     and 
statecraft),    and    the 

education     itself     (paideia).    If    we    can   only    lighten    the 
take     the     leap    of     centuries     and    dens    in    the    trivial    work; 


_ „_ ^        ^^^^  cuiiuit.  ^,hich  we  have  been  experimenting 

and  the  computing  of  the  statistics    suited   in   the   human   situation   be-        The  time  has  come  when  it  must    ^^  ,    .  ....     ., 

could  in  turn  be  performed  by  ma-    cause   of   the    startling    accomplish-    turn  inward,  and  release  the  Amen- 


at  Brandeis,  and  in  which,  along 
with  President  Sachar.  I  have  had 
a  hand.  We  bring  to  the  campus  a 
succession  of  men  and  women  who 
have  done  distinguished  and  effec- 
tive  work  in  their  fields,  and  we 
ask  them  to  speak  about  their  life, 


plodt^    into  ask  the  student  to  question,  exam- 

avens    the  ine,   listen   to   a   whole   man   and 

'  over   the  y^'t^oi^    life.    The    common    element 

ackingof  that    connects    these    very    diverse 

asures  of  men  and  women  is  the  element  that 

were   slowed  up-or    perhaps   even    the     past,     the    imaginary    voyages  J^^.f^^j;)^   St'^'lhlf  each''''of''^Vem 

is  asked  to  talk  about  how  he  came 

the  taste  of  new  national  power.  But  to  live  the  kind  of  life  he  is  living 

the  process  of  describing  this  it  what  his  choices  and  comprom    es 

ust  be  evident  that  the  explosion  have  been,  what  the  cm  bono   h.s 

call  the  Renaissance  focu.»^ed  on  been. 

himself,  and  kept   its  balance        The    task    of    the    humaniilnr    •€ 

its  various  phases  by  rea-  knowledire,    let    me    repeat,    is    not 


frozen — we 
enough    to    keep 
;,'oing   for   decades 
turies  to  come? 

The   old    fears   of 
state,"     whether     in 


have    already     learned    into  the  future,  the  probing  into  the 

secrets   of   Nature   through   science. 


our     civilii^ation 
or   perhaps   cen- 

the    "stationary 
population    or 
are    no    longer 


m 
mi 
we 
man 


unsure  of  its  future,  and  the    scientific    advance. 

new    the   valid  fears.  The    new    frontiers    between   ....  .  .,*••*   i.««  ^#  k»:^« 

new     I  lie  ^^  ^^^^^  focusing.  'In  the  humani-  that  of  popalarizinr  it,  but  of  bring. 

Harry    Levin,    "man    is  |ng   out   Its    hvman   connection.    In 


son 


says 


province 

critical  of  them,  and  to  offer  fresh 


ality    including   psycology,  psycho-  thinking 

analysis,  and  the  novel).  Thus  it  is  process,  at  bottom  a  lonely  one. 
the  mastery  of  the  environment,  the  The  Western  world  is  thus  corn- 
pursuit  of  higher  living  .standards  in^^  to  lx>  divided  into  what  the 
and  profits,  and  the  exploration  of  English  novelist  and  scientist,  C.  P. 
what  Niebuhr  calls  **the  self  and  Snow,  has  called  the  "two  cultures" 
its  dramas'  that  form  the  crucial  _the  traditional  culture  of  the  hu- 
intellectual  concerns  of  our  culture  manists,  somwhat  tircnl,  over  pre- 
and  time.  cious, 

It   is   inevitable   that   every   Uni-  culture  of  the  scientists— the 

versity     should     in    some    measure  men"-narrow  in  their  exposure  to    to    ge    opened    are    no    longer    m 

reflect  these  values  and  felt  needs  literature   and   the   arts,   matter,  of-    M-lenee     ''^I'^J'^l  Xo^LZ    S  the  measure'- and  understand-    the  broadest  sense,  as  one  surveys 

of   the   culture.   But   it   is   also   the  fact   in    the   outlook,   yet   confident    ;^'^^^^^^:;'}  ^^^"^^^^^^^^^           t  at   uive    aby^    since  so  much  of  the  im-    the  total  field  of  inqniry,  it  is  thai 

of   the    University   to    be  that    they    are    the    wave    of    the    technics   ^-\;;^^^^»-^  ^^^  ^[^^^^   ^\^^^    ^Sus   of  the  humanities  has  come    of  giving  emphasis  to  the  arts  and 

direction  to   ihem.    from  the  imaginative  release  achie-    disciplines  that  can  lead  to  the  re- 
newal and   transformation   of   man, 
new  release    not  to  his  withering  and  death  as 
^^ ^,     ^^    „^„^ » in  the   spirit    a  species.  >,      th*  d 

with    fashions    in    knowledge    and    without     receiving     any     mandate,    Americans      shai^d  Thl^^^^^^^^  ^^'  ^""J^^^^^^^  e Jp^llLj^f  w^^ 

research.  They  are  an  understand-    have  assumed  the  direction   of  the    schools   in   the   image   of  the   great    in  terms  of  our  own  energies  ana    ^"^i^^.        '_  ,  _ 

future.  "  "  "~ 

It  is  worth  noting  that  a   recent 

series  of  article  in  the  Wall  Street 

Journal   on    'The   Idea    Mills  *   dealt 

not  with  philosophers  or  educators 
pears      to— we       naturally      gather    ^^^^  ^.^^   ^^^  -basic  research'   that 
around    him.  and  soon   many   of  us    .provides     knowledge     for     tomor- 
are     ha^kin^     away     near     him.    It 
matters  little  what  the  new  vein  Is 
called— instinct    psychology    or    be- 
haviorism.  Freudianism  or  Gestalt-    '^^^^ 

ism,    Keynsism    or    Marxism,    quan-    \^^^^  whose  function  it  is  to  think 
tum    theory,    relativity,    existential-     ^^^     ^^^.^     -gimmicks  -new     tech- 


able  part  of  human  frailty.  As  we 
peer  about  in  the  darkness,  each 
of  us  holding  our  little  glim,  and 
liomeone  strikes  a  new  and  rich 
seam   of   ore— or   perhaps   only   ap- 


do    not    mean 
merely  that  we  must  concentrate  on 


rsities    espe-    tion  itself-to  the  defining  of  values    psychology  and  Psychiatry,  aUhov^gh 
k  with  them    and    im  plica  tion.s.   to   the   extension    neither  ^<^/^  ^^^\^^^^^^^^JJ^.^^ 

in  the  arts  of    studies.  But  the  emphasis  should  be 


row's    practical    products    and    pro- 
cesses." Similarly   the   phrase    'idea 
Fnen/*    as    used    in    the    advertising 
opinion     industries,    refers    to 


ism,  atom  physics,  symbolic  logic, 
attitude  studies,  the  atonal  scale, 
stream  or  ronsciousness  fiction,  non- 
representational  art.  or  the  theory 
of  communication.  What  is  crucial 
in  any  culture  is  that  its  thinkers 
and  artists  should  have  the  capacity 
to  open  up  these  new  veins,  to  get 
excited  by  them,  to  see  their  po- 
tentials—hut also  to  see  that  they 
may  be  superficial  and  may  lead 
nowhere.  Since  we  all  live  and 
work  in  so  intense  a  climate  of 
innovation,  there  will  he  enou>;h 
people  amonu  us  willing  and  even 
anxious  U\  work  on  the  'frontiers." 
What  counts,  again,  is  not  the 
innovation  itself,  welcome  as  that 
may  be.  but  the  direction  and  the 
implications     of     the     energies     of 


nj(iues  of  communication  and  per- 
suasion. The  linkage  of  both  groups 
is  with  the  world  of  power,  in 
business  and  in  the  defense  .ser- 
\  ices.  And,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  scientists,  a  new  subcultun- 
has  come  into  existence,  with  an 
t\sotcric  language  which  is  ci)ming 
to  be  less  and  less  intelligible  to 
the  groups  outside — in  fact,  even  to 

other  .scientists.  In  some  instances. 
as  with  an  Einstein,  an  Oi>pen- 
hiimer.  a  Von  Neumann,  a  Bei- 
trand  Russsill.  ihi*  two  worlds  are 
bridged  and  the  scientist  arid  hu- 
manist are  combined  in  a  single 
intelligence.  But  the  instances  are 
becoming  rarer,  even  with  the 
earnest  effort*;  of  schools  like  MIT 
and  Cal.  Tech.  to  put  technical 
in   a   humanist   matrix. 


scholarship    it    releases.    And    this 

in  turn  is  probobly  determined  not  ^''«»''»»"?-' 

by  the  sciences  and  arts  themselves.  This  is  not  said  with  anti-science 

but   bv  vast  and  massive  waves  of  animus,    but    only    to    clear    away 

feeling   that    move    men,    often    de-  some    of    the    Ungle    of    confusions 

spite    themselves,    and    help    shape  about    the    direction    of    intellectual 

human     history,     although     in     no  energies    in    the    future.    One    can 

regular      or      determined      pattern,  recall  the  days  when  Ortega  y  Gas- 

Whether   you    call   them    dark    and 


Un^e;sitL  of  the  European  con.    needs.    Since    science    and   technics    '-"""^  f,.'^"^;^/^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tinent.    In    history,    in    politics,    in    have  alread,  accomplished  so  much.    P'*>^f  *'«"  ^»^,"t    ;!  " .  Vd^f  j^m^^ 

science  and  medicine,  in  philology,    since    (as  I  have  said)    they  are  »1-    ^"5*  ""d«>f«»^«  »=  ^_''>^^  "i.^T."!! 

and    philosophy,    our   scholars   and    ready    'saturated,"  the  new  release    into   the    interior,    i 

Itachers  in  that  era  went  to  school    must  be   toward   the   human   situa- 

to    the    German    univer; 

cially,  and  brought  back 

their  schemes  of  values.  The  main    of  human  possibility   mind*:  hut 

livlne  and  creating  rather  than  of  not  on  the  cure  of  sicK  minds  but 
!'r«m'nr  and  destroying.  on    the    deepening    and    refinement 

Thi.s   Win    have   to  servo   at    once  "^^'^f ^^^.f- h    a    Journey    into 

the  task  both  for  what  we  ca  1  nar.  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  explore?  I  can 

rowly   -cducaUon-  and^  more  broad.  ^^^^   ^^^.^.^^              ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^ 

ly.   for  the  whole  field  of jm..nec-  ^^^g^.^^j^^,     thinking    in    terms    of 

what  we  have  learned  from  our  re- 
cent negative  experiences.  The 
human  personality  has  become  de- 
sensitized by  exposure  to  mounting 
violence,  brutality,  deployment  and 
manipulation  of  men:  thus  the  first 
thing  we  must  cultivate  is  sensi- 
bility. The  human  personality  has 
become  strait-jacketed  by  the  con- 
formists, has  lost  itself  and  its  uni- 
queness in  the  mass:  thus  w^e  must 
re-discover  identity.  The  human 
personality  has  come  to  worship 
externals  and  to  measure  value  in 
terms  of  them:  thus  we  must  develop 
the  sense  of  inw^ardness,  the  daring 
One,  in  an  era  of  fragmentation,  ^o  plunge  into  the  depths  of  one's 
is  the  need  for  seeing  and  making  q^.^  being,  and  thereby  find  new 
wholes  out  of  our  constructions —  meaning  in  the  mantle  of  the  earth, 
out  of  the  work  of  art  or  the  pro-  the  tent  of  the  heavens,  the  beauty 
has  been  specialized  knowledge  ^j^^^^t  of  industry,  out  of  the  pattern  of  the  senses,  perhaps  even  the  idea 
and  skills,  and  its  products  have  ^f  thought  or  the  scheme  of  a  life,  of  God.  Finally,  the  human  per- 
been   brilliant   technicians.  out  of  a  mind  and  a  personality,  out    sonality  has  become  atomized   and 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  not  of  American  .society  and  Western  alienated,  and  has  lost  its  links  of 
only  America,  but  mankind,  has  civilization,  out  of  man  himself,  common  purpose  with  other  perso- 
come    to    the    end    of    this    phase.     'Your    business    as    thinkers/'    said    nalities:   thus  we  must  re-establish 


tual  inquiry  and  energy.  For  their 
task  is  a  common  one.  1  do  not 
lecognize  the  dangerous  split  we 
make  currently  between  "research" 
and  "teaching.'  All  education— that 
is  to  say.  all  teaching  and  learning— 
i.s  the  most  important  kind  of  re- 
search, which  is  to  say  that  it  ex- 
plorse  the  processes  by  which  minds 
and  per.sonalities  are  shaped.  And 
all  scholarly  inquiry  probes  the 
reaches  of  what  can  be  learned  and 
laught. 

In  that  comn^on  task  of  education 
and  inquiry  1  can  discern  three 
fviain    em])hases. 


Dr.  Max  Lerner 

theme    of    the    phase    that    folluwed 


set 


fiH     th/r     A  iiv«^V<Pti   i«^rninrs    N>»ther  specialization   nor  the  em-    Justice  Holmes  to  a  class  of  law  stu-    connection  between  man  and  other 
s!^rr#Kl"  -^.cVllV.!^^'  ^^  Pbasis     on     further     -research'     or    dents,     'is   to    see    the    relation   be-    men,  in  units  of  living  and  thinking 


primal  forces,  or  radiant  and  God-  ajrainst  the  "mass  man"  who  would 

directed,  or  the  racial  unconscious, 

or  the  great  myths,  they  are  with-  won 

out  much  doubt  forces  with  which  But  the  projjress  of  a  culture 

we  must  reckon  as  we  look  ahead  the    American,    in 

toward  the  future  direction  of  the  education  and 

intellectual  energies  of  our  culture,  ing:     formerly 

If     intellectual     fashions    represent  sUndards    available    to    the    large  .tw^rialized  era 

the  waves,  then  these  are  the  great  middle-cla.ss     majority,     has     made    itself,  the  home  of  specialized  gra 

powerful  tides.  almost  meaningless  the  old  opposi- 

One     of     the     disquieting     things  tions    of    *elite'*   and     •mass".    Even 

about  the  tides  now   moving  is  that  the  terms  "mass  media"  and  "mass 

they    are    splitting    into    fragments  arts"  have  lost  much  of  their  mean- 

the  intellectual  heritage  which  was  ^"J^.^  ^.!;;;>^^^^^^^  specialists,    and     eventually    pretty  ever  the  scope  of  the  work,  always  least  to  support  wkat  I 'have   said 

ru^o^lX'-N   Pa^t  o^^^  cr'oss^rfa^fan^tcom^^^  Hn:^  ^d  -od  ones-certainly  well-paid  and  in  the  context  of  the  whole.  ,,,,,  ,,,  .^^  ,,,  ,  .^^  of  direc 

rLrthe    New    Soc^^^^^^^^   has   laid   on  even    educational    lines.    The    divi-  carefully   cultivated  by   the  regime.  The  second  emphasis  must  be  that  tion  which  will  give  meaning  to  our 

lis    In  the  world  of  tec  hnology  the  sion  that  should  cause  more  concern  For  us   in   America   what   I   have  of    achieving    what    James    Harvey  technics  by  focusing  on  men, 

division  of  labor  led  to  a  fragment-  because   it   is   freighted   with   more  el.^ewhere  called   "the   flowering  of  Robinson     long     ago     called     "the  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  set  dow^n 

izinir    of   work    into    separable    and  consequence   is  between  those  who  latter-day   man"   has   thus   far   pro-  humanizing  of  knowledge."  I  don't  terms  as  I  have  done,  and  think  that 

trivial   Usks    and   then  to  automa-  think  about  where  technologv  and  duced  a  great  and  intricate  artifact  mean  it  in  the  sense  of  the  popular-  they  can  heal  the  scars  of  our  time. 

linn    where    those    tasks    could    be  science  are  carrving  man  and  those  that  we  have  the  right  to  term  an  izing  of  what  we  know  and  do:  most  No  terms  have  such  magic  in  them- 

""  ....   1  --.i:^-..-.    :*^    parts  of  it  has  been  spread  too  thin  al-  selves.     One  may  cry  "Humanism, 

out  ready  in  an  age  of  popular  culture,  humanism,"   yet   it   will   not   come 


...K-.-.W    ^^A    ^^-.»#K,^„.    #»,-.    K,-^      "scientific   advance"  will  solve  any  tween  your  particular  fact  and  the  x\\zX     are     genuinely     communities, 

suDveri    ana    overlnrow    ine    nara-                                         ...            ..  ^             ^*  ♦u^   tt«;,>/^y.o^  »»   i*   io   c.*in  .                           .      m          i- 

triLHitiofi:^!  <  uiiur«^  of  ih«^  elit^     problems     Other     than    those     they  frame   of  the   Universe.     It   is   still  ^hose   members   are   part    of   each 

^raoiiionai  luiiure  oi  fne^e^^^^    ihemselves   help    create.   They    will  our  btisines,  outweighing  everything  other  not  in  the  sense  of  standard - 

the    snread    of    ^^^   nourish   the   human   spirit,   nor  else.  The  time  is  here  when  a  grad-  jj,^^  ^2.r\s  but  in  that  of  caring  and 

I 'ineome  and  in  mak      ^"^'^  direction  to  man's  power,  nor  uate    student   need    no    longer    feel  fighting  for  the  same  values. 

'     aristmratic     livinr'    ^^^^  ^^"^  challenge  o.'  tyranny.  This  he  has  picked— or  been  assigned—  Obviouslv  each  of  these  four  eom- 

»..«w,^    ./  *u^    i«.L    has  been  demonstrated  in  Germany  his  own  little  corner  of  the  forest,  ponents   of   personality— sensibility, 

itself,  the  home  of  specialized  gra-  and  got  lost  in  it,  beyond  hope  of  identity,    inwardness,    connection— 

duate  training,  where  specialization  communicating    with   those    in   an-  eould  be  expanded  upon  almost  at 

did  not  prevent  the  coming  of  the  other  part  of  the  forest.  The  prob-  indefinite  length.  Nor  do  I  pretend 

concentration  camps  nor  the  opera-  km    of    seeing    and    achieving    the  ^YisX  they  present  a  formula  either 

tion   of   the   crematoria.   The   stien-  whole    is    not   always   one    of   syn-  ^^^  ^^  intellectual  or  an  education- 

tists     of     the     Kremlin     are     also  thesis:  it  is  one  of  working,  what-  ^|  system.  But  they  may  serve  at 


assumed  by  machines  running  ma-    who  don't  care  a  hoot;  and,  within    American    ^civilization;"     its    i 
^u;«^.     <Hnc    ipj^vinif    the    human    the    groups    that    think    about    it,    arc  of  unequal  value,  it  holds 


of  the   intellect.  There 

ment  when  some  thinkers  glimpsed    the  demon.^ 


far  its  energies  have  been   turned    rather  the  bringing  of  the  human 
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thiin.  i*nd  il  is  not  th»Tefore  sur- 
prising that  we  do  not  perform  them 
well.   Perhaps   nothing   clemonstrates      list   of   the   classtcs. 


Il  would  be  plea -.ant  to  be^in  this 
comment  upon  the  '^reat  lK>oks 
theory  of  education"  which  I  have 
!ieen  asked  by  The  Jn^^i'ice  to  write 
by  saying  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
do  it.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say 
that  there  is  no  such  theory,  or  that 
there  is  no  other,  which  would  mean 
the  same  thin^i.  and  that  to  discuss 
the  subject  is  to  be  redundant.  I 
;>hould  like  to  think  that  no  one  had 
ever  suppo.^ed  that  education  in  the 
formal  .sense  was  a  process  that 
could  be  considered  apart  from 
classic    writings,    and    lo    believe    it 

commonly  accepted  that  having  the  sumption  in  the  talk  that  has  gone 
tme  thing  is  the  same  as  knowing  ^^  about  great  books.  The  tradition 
the  other.  Of  course  none  of  these  utters  us  as  wc  can 
truths  is  self  evident,  if  we  are  to  ourselves,  having  made  the  in.stitu- 
judge  by  recent  hi-tory,  and  1  am  ji^ns  and  formulated  the  ideas  by 
a>  well  aware  of  the  fact  as  anyone,  ^.hich  society  knows  itself. 
Vet  1  own  to  a  conviction  that  recent  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^^  -^  noihinu  new 
history  is  in  this  ca>e  very  much  m  ^^j^^.j.  ^^^.  j.^j,^  though  ceratin  phil- 
enor,  and   I  accept  only  with  some    ^^^^^^j^^.^.^  would  seem  to  say  so.  But 

what   i:>  new   is  built  upon   what   is 


tests  which  a  hook  viust  pass  if  U 
is  to  belong  to  any  contetnporary 


Mr 


object.  •    But    the    rewards,    as    wc  versity    above    all    should    believe 

may  dare  to  suppose,  are  very  great,  eixsts,    and    to    reconvene    the    Re- 

and   anything  but   impractical.  The  public   of   Learning   on  new   terms, 

reading  Thoreau  had  in  mind  leads  Or  on  very  old  ones.  If  the  univer- 


-"■■  *"'"  ""■  "•"■"•  "'"■' """'  B,s::;"X'j'^c.'tUr;p.v.  w-;He-c...iv«,.o^_..  __..._ -..»;;.  su.„_.._^  .^.-p.  «,,  us^.^.^.^ 


has    intervened    between    ourselves  ^^^.^rv 


of     the     individual,     until    institutions 
vith    the    intellectual    and    people  will 
moral  virtues  he  owns  a  fair  chance    result,    though    it    may    reflect    the 


rows    of    outrageous    fortune.    That  ly  to  be  unhappy.  '*The  last  genera- 

X.      .              ..    t>...rP  nnve  oeen  nunc  :>..  ^^..^.^  «o    Is  what  education  is.  ^on  of  students,"  a  reeent  observer 

js  svmbol   enough,   if  any  new    there  nave  oetn  iionc  :>v.  ^^^v.*.^  «o  surrested    "mav  never  forgive 

intellectual    the  departments  of  a   modern  uni-        Was  there  ever  a  tune  when  the  na^  sugges^ea,     may   never  lurgiv^ 

inieiieciuai    "»^    "'-»*'..                ,     .      ..      _     _^         .     _-,  its   teachers   who    taught   contempt 


it. 

It 
one    is    needed,   of   our 
isolation. 

That  a  tradition  of  thought  exists 
is,    1    suspect,    the    fundamental    as- 


consibt    of,    though    in    all    history 
there  have  been  none  so  obscure  as 


and   fear   of   truth.   The   distinction 


UitTidence  the  a.ssii;nment  to  talk 
ahout  great  book>  and  the  under- 
graduate curriculum,  being  per- 
iuaded  that  the  subject  is  nothing 
lesN   than   education   itself. 


old;  if  the  continuitioa  are  dim  to 
our  sight  we  are  yet  in  difficulties 
if  we  assume  they  are  not  there. 
The  university   proper  does  not  as- 


versity.    which    are    derivatives    of  university  that  educated  people  ac 

them.  Traditionally  they  are  seven  tually    existed?    Not    perfectly,    as 

J-     J  Jl    ..♦^  4v^^  4r.U'iiirYi  ,     ..^^    4v,^..r,Vi   t^^ri^in    they  made  was  the  one  bctween  fact 

in  number,  divided  into  the  tnvium  evervone   is  aware,   though   certain  /       .    .  ...  ^  a        ^ 

(grammar,   rhetoric  and   logic    and  achievements   such    as    that    of   the    "^  .^P''^'^"'/^*  .l*";^  ^""L    ^^^ ^^l 

the    cuadrivium     (arithmetic,    geo-  Greeks  or  the  thirteenth  century  of    opm.on  and  truth.     "  «  the  danger 

t      H,      „it.r    nK.trv    music  and  astronomy),  and  the    Christian    era     still    leave    us    \^^^   this  quarter  not   that   .t   w.ll 

hardly    utter         ^    •  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.  ^^^^^^^^^^  .„  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^    Unbalanced  but    \^^^  ,f  *"  ^'^^  ^   '""''^r^       1 

education  that  the  ordinary  univer.  in^pressive    practice    of    the    liberal    that  It  w.ll  have  learned  its  lesson 

sity  student  has  never  even  heard  arU     may     be     discerned     in     the    *<>«  ^v^"'  *«^  substitute  propaganda 

of  them.  No  doubt  they  would  have  Romans,  who  loved  rhetoric  (in- 
sounded   (quaint   if   he   had.    Yet   he  eluding    law*,    and    in    the    Renais- 

uses  them  all  the  time   (he  learned  .^nco.  which  loved  the  arts  of  mea- 

an  elementary  form  of  the  trivium  surement.  Even  in  the  last  century 

in    elementary    school    in    the    guise  these  arts  could  be  understood  bet- 

of  the  three  hs».  and  he  might  re-  ter  than  they  are  today,  as  we  may 

cognize    them    better    if    they    were  conclude  in  comparing  Huxley,  for 

translated  into  more  familiar  terms,  example,  with  certain  of  the  more 

So  he  may  think  of  the  trivium  as  terrifying    scientists    much    in    the 


Not  thai  any  American  university    sume  so.  and  ius  particular  function  ,.^^^^4,^^     writing,    and    thinking:    if  news  today.  At  all  events  there  have 

>eems    very   sure   of    this,   which    is    is  to  serve  as  the  guardian  of  the  ^^^  .^  .^  scientist  he  will  understand  clearly  been  times  when  institutions 

the  excuse  for  Ulking  at  all.  We  no    tradition    which    it   illuminates   and  ^^  ^^^.tter  as  observation,  experiment  of    learning    retU^rted    better    than 

loncer   accept   entirely    the   elective    increases  as  it  lives.  The  relevance  ^^^^  prediction;  if  he  becomes  a  doc-  ours     the     aims     of     their     society. 

.svtem  of  courses,   it   is   true,   with    of   that    tradition   is   implied    in   the  tor  he  will  use  it  in  diagnosis,  prog-  and     nothing     indeed     reveals     our 

books   and    more   or    less    word  which  is  contained  in  the  w^ord  ^^^.^  ^^^  therapy;  if  he  is  a  dialec-  plight  more  miserably  than  the  war 

orks    on    special    sub-    university.  It  is  for  everyone,  whom  ij^,^^,^  y\c  will  remember  expression,  our  own  universities  are  obliged  to 

the    extent    that    we    in  truth  it  fulfills,  as  the  shaping  of  jij^.aning   and   abstraction.    A  useful  fi«hte  in  that  quarter.     Such  a  war 

our  minds  makes  us  to  be  what  in  ^^j^.^.    i^    to    consider    that    the    tri-  would    have    seeme<l    incredible    in 

the   end   we   are.  vium     dLstinguishes     the    kinds    of  other  ages.  The  original  charter  of 

Part  of  the  university's  guardian-  things,    while    the    quadrivium    dis-  st.  John's  College  in    1784  suggests 


their    text 
important    w< 
jecis.    and    to 

doubt  that  system  we  doubt  the  in- 
novation of  the  present  century, 
whirh  I  doubt  myself,  though  there 
\v3i^  little  to  be  said  for  the  rigid  and 
ritualistic  classicism  it  long  ago  re- 


ship  consists  of  its  boi»k-.  particular- 
ly the  great  ones,  or  simply  the  clas- 
sics   Uhe   word   is  much   mis-used>. 


placed.   But  we  are   not  clear   what 
il  ir.  we  ought  to  do  about  our  skep-    which  are.  or  at  least  ought  to  be. 
ticism.  The  very  general  solution  of    the    center    of   any    system    it    pro- 
humanities  courses  or  their  equiva- 


jr.*  •■'j;.:^.:j>r^.yy.  >  <  T^l;.^. 


•jw-y-rv-vt-x*' ;  ■■'.*v-' 


lent  in  the  sciences — enterprises  we 
identify  by  the  uncertain  term, 
<;eneral  Education — are  not  enough, 
il  seems,  even  though  the  curricu- 
lum as  we  have  it  would  be  very 
mueh  poorer  than  it  is  without 
them  That  curriculum  still 
of  courses  and  subjects  rather  than    ago.   *  a 


pounds.  As  to  what  a  classic  is.  the 
definition  is  c<jmplex.  but  some  of 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  upon  it 
is  happily  solved  for  us  by  history 
itself.  'To  begin  with  the  apparent- 
ly trivial,"  Scott  Buchanan,  the  first 
Dean    of   the    New    Program   at    St 


l-X>>y*<^;tx^ 


.■.•>.v 


consists  Johrfs  College,  wrote  twenty  years 

great  book  is  one  that   has 

books  and   learning,   and   its  atmos-  been  read  by  the  largest  number  of 

phere  remains  fundamentally  anar-  people  .  .  .  Over  the  entire  period 

chical      If     something     is     radically  of  European   history.   Plato.   Euclid. 

uroPg  with  higher  education  in  the  the  Bible  and   Shakespeare  are  the 

country,  as  a  good  many  people  con-  best    examples: 


liiiue  to  think  it  is.  the  cure  remams 
tie>ond  our  reach.  The  failure  is 
general,  and  among  its  consequences 
may  be  listed  the  disillusionment 
jind  cynicism  that  plague  the  uni- 
versities, as  well  as  the  unhappiness 
nf  their  better  graduates,  who  ap- 
pear anxious  lest  they  seem  remark- 
able in  the  history  of  the  Western 
world  for  their  shallowness  of 
learning,  their  inlellectual  bigotries 
of  various  kinds,  and  their  deep 
suspicion  that  whatever  an  educa- 
tion may  be  supposed  properly  to 
he,  they  have  unaccountably  failed 
to  acquire  It. 

Tlie  theory — or  as  one  may  say, 
ilie  defense— of  great  books  in  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  is  at  bot- 
tom a  very  simple  one.  It  says  that 
great  books  are  great  teachers  whose 
learning  is  the  best  there  is,  and  it 
claims  that  students  who  want  an 
etlucation  will  more  likely  get  it 
from  such  teachers  than  from  infer- 
ior sources.  No  one  really  doubts 
that  this  is  so.  The  difticulty  arises 
ill  attempting  to  decide  what  great 
books  are.  and  teachers,  what  learn- 
ing is,  and  a  curriculum,  and  what 
alK>ve  all  is  the  definition  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  embarrassing  to  have  to 
admit  that  none  of  these  things  is 
understood  in  a  university,  but  that 
failure  of  understanding  is  really 
what  is  the  matter  with  us.  No  doubt 
it  has  always  been  difficult  to  know 
what  education  amounts  to,  or  how 


barring  historical 
accidents,  such  as  tlu-  burning  of 
the  library  at  Alexandria,  the  judg- 
meiU  stands."  Bui  there  are  other 
measures,  too.  by  which  a  classic 
may  be  recognized,  as  Mr.  Buchan- 
an  weTU   on   to  say: 

The  second  criterion   is  also  ap- 
parently   JiumericaJ:   a    great    book 
has  the  largest  nuviber  of  possible 
interpretations.      This      does      Jiot 
viean   that   the   book   must   be  con- 
fusifigly   ambiguous:   it    rather  re- 
fers  to   the   inexhaustihdity   of  its 
significance,      each      interpretation 
possessing     a     clarity     and     force 
which   will  allow  other  interpreta- 
tions to  stand  by  its  side  ^vithout 
confusion.    Dante's    DIVINE    COM- 
EDY aJid  Newton's  PHINCIPIA  are 
the    telling    examples    under    this 
standard.    The    third    criterion    is 
more  important  and  harder  to  de 
termine:  a  great  book  should  raise 
the   persistcjit   unanswerable   ques- 
tions   about    the    great    themes    in 
European    thought.   Questions  con 
cerning  nuinber  and  measurement, 
matter    and    form,    ultimate    sub- 
stance, tragedy,  and  God  open  up 
mysteries    for    the    human    mind. 
These  questions  are  met  and  evad- 
ed regidarly  by  self-styled  practical 
men:  faced  and  explored,  they  in- 
duce,   balance,    and    maintain    the 
intellectual   virtues,   and    on    their 
constant    cultivation    hang    the    is- 
sues of  orthodoxy,  heresy  and  free- 
dom which  arc  alivays  with  us.  The 


tinguishes  their  form.  Hence  we  say  that  the  aims  of  education  were 
in  the  case  of  the  quadrivium  that  jjoth  understood  and  approved  by 
arithmetic    studies    the    number    of    political   powers   in   the   country   at 

that    time.    *'Whereas,**    the    charter 

runs. 

Institutions  for  the  liberal  edu- 
cation 0/  ytmth  in  the  principles 
of  virtue,  knowledge  and  useful 
literature  are  of  the  highest  bene- 
fit to  society,  in  order  to  train  up 
and  jterpetuatc  a  succession  of  able 
and  honest  yyien  for  discharging 
the  various  offices  attd  duties  of 
life,  both  civil  and  religious,  and 
sucli  in.^titutions  of  learning  have 
accordingly  been  proyfioted  and  eii- 
courdged  by  the  wisest  and  best 
regulated  States,  Be  it  enacted, 
etc. 


for  the  truth  it  was  never  tavght 
to  believe  existed,  or  dogma.  There 
seems  only  one  way  to  find  a  de- 
fense against  this  attack,  and  in  all 
simplicity  there  was  never  any 
other.  The  things  we  are  obliged  to 
do  is  what  w^e  ought  to  have  been 
doing  all  along,  and  like  the  com- 
mand of  God  to  St.  Augustine,  car- 
ries its  reward  along  with  the 
humility  it  bHngs  upon  us.  The  com- 
mand for  citizens  of  a  university 
comes  rather  from  the  Intellect  than 
from  God  (if  the  distinction  is  real), 
but  the  words  are  nearly  the  same: 
Take   up   the   books  and   read. 

Lerner  •  • . 

Continued  from  Page  Four 
intellectuals"     only     to     find     that 
scholars    and    thinkers    and    writers 
commit    treason    every    day    either 
by  a  blind  partisanship  or  by  a  tech- 
nician's "neutrality"  which  blessed- 
ly  allows   them   to   evade   responsi- 
bility   for   the   way   in   which   their 
bra  in -products  are  used.  Grace  and 
salvation     will     not     come     through 
terms      and      formulae      alone,      but 
through    the    sweat    of    a    common 
effort  lo  grapple  with  real  problems. 
The  dilemmas  of  tl:o  human  situ- 
ation are  real,  nor  can  they  be  re- 
solved  by   blaming   them   on   faulty 
^communication.'*      The      dilemmas 
have  to  do  not  with  whether  men 
understand   each   other:    sometimes. 


I  fear,   they   understand   each   other 
The  elegance  and  positiveness  of    only  too  well.  They  have  lo  do  with 

nothing  of  its    the    quality    of    man    himself,    the 

drives  in  him,  his  actions  and  pas- 
sions. And  they  can  be  resolved  only 
if  he  develops  an  awareness  of  him- 
self and  can  thus  turn  himself  into 
a    better    instrument    for    living    to- 


this  language,  to  say 
brevity,    became   a    generation    that 
remains    famous    for     its    practical 
wisdom,  and  we  may  fairly  suppose 
from  such  words  that  it  knew  the 


Dr.    John    Van    Doren 

things,  music  their  proportion,  geo- 
metry their  dimension  and  astron- 
omy their  motion. 


importance   of  the   intellectual   tra- 
dition it  drew  upon  for  its  achieve-    gether  with  other  men. 

Emerson    once    issued    a 


call    for 


ments. 

As  we  do  not  know,  let  it  be  said,    a    "self-reliant*'    American    scholar. 

It   is   hard   to   imagine   the   current 


and    defined    the    scholar    as    ''man 


it  is  to  be  gained;  like  all  important    fourth     criterion     is     that     a    great 


ideas,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
fine. Yet  other  ages  have  known  it 
better  than  we  do,  and  the  sign  that 
they  have  is  the  institution  of  the 
university  itself,  a  thing  not  so  much 
created  as  gradually  evolved  in  the 
past  for  the  pursuit  of  learning.  It 
Is  a  commonplace  that  to  us  the 
procedures  of  such  an  institution 
are  largely  rituals,  which  is  to  say 
that  they  are  actions  we  perform 
without  knowing  why  it  is  we  do 


book  ynust  be  a  work  of  fine  art; 
it  must  have  an  immediate  intel- 
ligibdity  and  style  which  will  ex- 
cite and  discipline  the  ordinary 
mind  by  its  form  alone.  Fifthly,  a 
great  book  must  be  a  masterpiece 
of  the  liberal  arts.  Its  author  must 
be  a  master  of  the  arts  of  thought 
and  imagination  whose  work  has 
been  faithful  to  the  ends  of  these 
arts,  the  understanding  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  truth.  These  five  are  the 


generation  of  lawyers  writing  such    thinking."   We  are   still   in    need   ot 

In  current  university  practice  we  f^^.iieitious  phrasesas  that  old  chart-    self-reliance,     but     even     more     of 

have    reduced    these    seven    liberal  ^^  contains,  harder  still  to  imagine    awareness.     The     scholar     is     maa 

arts  to  two.  which  we  call  literature  ^^^  university  comprehending  what    Uking    thought— of    his    own    situa- 

and  mathematics,  or  the  humanities  ^     meant    by    them.      The     vision    tion,  of  his  sensibilities,  of  his  iden- 

and  the  sciences,  and  in  either  case  ^^  fractured,  like  a  good  many  others    tity.  of  his  connection  with  others. 

the  result  is  ominous.  The  simplifi-  ^^^.^^    days    (as   we   are   perhaps   a    We  Americans  have  had  the  arrog- 

cation  tempts  us  to  reduce  our  stu-  j-^j^   ^^   f^^^   ^f   admitting >,   and    ance  to  believe  that  if  only  we  pUe 

dies     in    both    areas    to    grammar,  .^  -^  unlikely  that  we  will  soon  re-    power  on  power,  technology  on  tech- 

which   is  what  the  study  of  litera-  ^.^y^,.  j^   Until  we  do.  our  own  uni-    nology,  heap  of  money  on  heap  of 

ture  becomes  when  it  takes  things  ^ersities    must    continue    to    resist    money,    nothing    will    be    able    to 

one  by  one  and  isolated,  as  in  thi.^  ^Y\e  forms  of  our  society,  which  are    touch   us.   We   have   seen   ourselves 

Augustan    age    it    frequently    does,  bureaucratic     and     technical,     and    as    somehow   beyond   the   reach   of 

and  what  science  becomes  when  it  ^^^  ^.j^  fg^  j^  this,  as  indeed  they    tragedy. 

is   interested   only    in   facts,   in   the  ^^.^  already  failing,  unless  they  have        In  our  moments  of  truth  we  may 

discovery  of  which  it  uses  the  gram-  ^^    least    an    intelletcual    vision    of    consider  that  a  nation   which  c»«- 

matical    art    of    observation.    It    is  ^^eir  own.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine    not  he   tovehed   by  tragedy  cannot 

symptomatic   of   no   slight    intellec-  j^^^  ^^ey  will  arrive  at  such  a  vis-    he  touched  by  the  human  condition 

tual   limitation  that   in  both  of  the  ^^^   ^^  gj^^  ^j^^  devil  his  due.  At  no    itself.  We  have  not  reached  the  end 

contemporary    liberal    arts    we    are  ^^^^   j^^g   ^^le   intellectual   tradition    of   history,   where   we    can   be    cer- 

suspicious  of  rhetoric,  which  we  dis-  ^j  ^^le  Western  world  seemed  as  re-    tain  of  feeling  secure  in  the  certl- 

miss   as   analogy,   and    logic,   which  j^q^q  as  it  does  today,  when  it  ap-    tudes  of  the  *'Americ4in  Way."  Onr 

we  distrust  as  an  abstraction.  pears   to   have   been    quite   cut   off    technology  may  seem  to  us  like  aa 

The  true  university  mainUins  the  from  us  by  historical  developments    enchantress    promising    everlasting 

uractice    of    ALL    the    liberal    arts,  we      hardly      understand.       Henry    bliss.  But  it  is  more  likely  to  prove 

which  it  teaches  its  students  to  use  Adams    thought    it   gone   for   good,    the  hinge  of  fate,  which  may  turn 

by  helping  them  to  read  and  under-  and  he  was  possibly  right.  The  cur-    and— turning— hurl      us      and      the 

sUnd  the  books  in  which  by  com-  rent  situation  feels  like  shipwreck,    world  into  nothingness.  Maybe  this 

mon  consent  those  arts  have  been  where   we  swim  about  in  the  un-    will  happen  anyway,  and  maybe  the 

most  successfuUly   performed.  It  is  known,  grasping  at  straws  of  dogma    only  quality  for  us  to  cultivate   is 

a  difficult  thing  to  do,  or  at  least  to  and  belief,  continually  puzzled   by    a  stoic  fortitude.  But  the  pulse  of 

do  properly    '^To  read  well,'*  Thor-  the  bits  and  pieces  of  the  vessel  in    life  is  still  quick,  and  it  moves  us 

eau  said   "that  is,  to  read  true  books  which  the  Western  mind  has  jour-    to  effort  and  thought.  The  function 

in  a  true  spirit   is  a  noble  exercise,  neyed    for    four    millenia    as    they    of  the  thinker  in  the  years  ahead 

and  one  that  will  Usk  the  reader  float  haphazardly  about  us.                will  no  longer  be  primarily  to  trans- 

more  than  any  exercise  which  the  Still,  it  may  not  be  this  way  after    mit    or    conserve    the    heriUge    ef 

customs  of  the  day  esteem.  It  re-  all,  and  the  image  may  be  a  mis-    scholarship,  or  to  transform  society 

anires  a  training  such  as  the  ath-  taken   one,   convenient   to   our   de-    by    revolutionary    change,    but    to 

ietes  underwent,  the  steady  Inten-  spair.  The  thing  to  do  it  to  try  and   stretch  farther  and  ever  farther  tho 

tion  almost  of  the  whole  life  to  thU  recall  the  tradiUon,  which  the  ^nni-  frontiers  of  the  human  condition. 
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Tradition  and  Traditionalists 


by  Harold  Weisberg 


TraditEon  of  the  Humanities 

by    Ludv/ig    Lewisohn 


<n,,).i.n.d  in  p:u1   nn.  with  sli.ht    P'-«'-;   )>::!,'"    ^-.^^^tlnt"": 


re\ision  from  Philosophy  and  Fdu- 
ration.  edited  by  Israel  Scht  ITlcr, 
Allyn  &  Bacon,   1958.) 

A  pood  deal  of  controversy  in  re- 
cent educational  theory  c<'nters  on 
the  concept  of  'tradition'*.   Con.<;er- 


.sheer  oVjstinacy  refuse^  to  reintro 
duce  them.  The  traditionalist  ar- 
^UK'S  that  <a»  or  ^d)  is  the  case,  but 
it  is  always  open  to  us  to  ar^ue 
instead  tliat    <b>   or   'O   is  the  case. 

Traditionalists    often    ar|?ue    that 

vativcs    old    and    new    appeal    to  tlumgh     somr     particular     practice 

"tradition-  to  exorcise  the  ghost  of  within    a     tradition     is    n.»     lonRer 

John  Dewev.  teach  Johnny  how  to  appli.ablr     to     the     present      it     is 

read    and    redeem    the    educational  cither    U)    a    maRnifuent    thing    to 

wasteland.  Unfortunately,  the  emo-  behold,  or   .b»   it  is  linlied  to  other 

tive  power  of  appeals  to  'tradition'  practices  which   ARE  currently  ap- 

linuts  consideration  of  iU^  logic  an<i  plicable    and    are.    on      ndependent 

handicaps    serious    examination    of  grounds,   considered    valuable.      We 

the    meaninK    of   concept.    I    should  ought,  in  other  words,  to  be  willing 

like  lo  .xaniine  the  lo«ic  of  app.als  to    accept    a    "useless"    practice    for 

to    -tradition-  aiul  attempt  to  show  the   sake  or  a  "useful"  one.     Thus, 
that    such    appeals    arc    often    dis- 
guised arfuinienls  in  favor  of  a  par- 
ticular value  in  the  name  of  "tradi- 
tion". There  is  no  legitimate  appeal 


some  who  prefers  interest  In  re- 
viving "traditional"  religions  might 
well  be  prepared  to  deny  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer,  miracles  and  a  host 


lion   .    iiniv   1.^  ■■"   "  f.-" -I-. .■    -      •       •        ...  ...  ,_j 

to       tradition-     qua     tradition,    and    of    other     theological    articles,    and 


still  insist  that  the  certitude  of 
faith,  the  rhythm  of  life  provided 
by  ritual,  and  the  ethical  values  of 
religion  were  so  important  and  so 
intimatelv     hound     up     with     these 


••tradition"  is  as  much  the  property 
of  the  'untraditional'  as  it  is  of  the 
most    conservative    -traditionalisr'. 

A  traditionalist  of  this  type  often 

arg:ues  that  the  fact  that  some  prac-  ^;,.    .,,^^>,,rms   and    practices,   that 

tice      is      traditional      is      sufficient  .^   ^^^   ,,„rthuhile   to   purchase   the 

grounds  for  endox.ing;  It  uith  value.  ri  U«io"^      package,      so      to 

A    traditional    practice    is    valuable  ^^"*   • 

precisely  because   it  i^  a  traditional  l'^'     ' 

practice       Let    us    consider    this    in  Turning    first    to    <hy    it    may    be 

>;ome    detail.      Does    this    tradition-  t,ue    th.  I    na  t     nuL.ht    have    to    pur- 

alist    believe    thai    generally.    ^%hat  ^-hase  son^e  <»f  our  woi  thwlule  prac- 

is  traditional  is  valuable,  and  hence  lices    at    tlie    price    of    useless   ont  s. 

that   all    he    requires   is   some   satis-  but  this  is  ijuite  differi-nt  from  say- 

faclorv      method      for     determining  i,,j:     that     the     latter     provided     a 

vhat   in  point  of  fact  is  traditional  -sanction     for  the   fornur      On   tlu 

in     particular    cases?      But    on    any  contiai  v.  the  fornu  r  m .  (i  to  be  wi- 

aerount   of   tradition   which    is   inde-  depend.  ni)y    established    as    worth- 

pendent  of  some  special  valuc-defi-  while. 


could    mean   one   or  more  or  all    of 
the  following: 

7.  The  (lerrJnpvicyU  of  a  stmse  of 
ulrjitification  with  fhr  past,  a  sense 
of  particivation  In  what  u-e}(t  before 
u.<?  in  human  enlture. 

2.  The  development  of  a  sense  of 
continuity  with  the  post  which  would 
express  the  interconnectedness  oj 
human    affairs,  « 

3.  The  derelopment  iff  a  schffe  of 
reverence  for  what  (tthers,  less 
knowledgeable  than  us,  were  able  to 
accomplish  and  a  sense  of  apprecia 
tion  for  the  gennis  and  insight  of  our 
ancestors. 

4.  The    development    of   on    under 
standing   of   the   elleged    rhythms   oj 
life,   the   permanent   and   abiding   as 
well   as   the    unique   and    distinct    in 
culture   and   stniety. 

3.  The  development  of  a  sense  o} 
humility  in  realizing  the  narrow  stnu, 
nf  our  own  existence,  the  frailty  of 
inen.  the  irrenwable  coming  of  dcdh. 
etc. 

These   are   all    worthy    values   bi 
wc-  are  no  K)nUer  considerin;.'  satu 
tions    provided    by    traditions.      T 
arj.iue  for  a  .sense  of  tradition  mean 
really,    to    ar^ur    for    .some    specif 
\alues    uilhin    tradition    on    specif, 
^'rounds.      Any   of   the   i\\v   interpn 
tations    of    -si-nse    «>f    tradition*    o 
fered      above      are      justiliable      < 
j^n)unds    umvlati-d    to    the    ciuestl 
of   the   possiljle   sanction   -traditie 
provides.     It    is  a   separate   quest, 
whether    the    ^ense    of    tradition 
best     ft)stered     by     adherence*     to 
.vpt'cilic    traditional    practice   or    i. 


The  studies  cultivated  in  the  School  of  Humanities  deal,  as 
the  name  tells  us,  with  man,  with  this  expressive  ^'^^^^"^^^^^^^ 
has  not  changed  in  his  essence  during  the  course  of  knowable 
hSory    It  does  not  deal  with  man  genetically;  it  does  not  pnm- 
ar  ly  deal  with  man  in  society,  though  history  and  the  Phi  osoph 
of  government  were  long  and  ought  still  to  be  parts  of  the  hu- 

•  .-      A'     •    i;^^  unfortunately    so    conditioned    poli- 

nianistic  discipline  ^^^^[  pedaaogicaliv  that  little 

What  distinguishes  man  from   '^^^^^^^^^^  Expected  of 

the  rest  of  creation  is  his  pow-    *"  ^^  .         ,   ,         _ 


3r  of   symbolic   expression   and 

self-expression.  He  alone  can  think 

about  himself  and  the  universe  and 

^ay    what    he    thinks    and    leave    a 

•ecord  of  that  saying  in  speech  and 

music  and   the   graphic   and   plastic 

irts.     All  these  are  ways  of  saying, 

:)ut  among  these  ways  the  most  sig- 

lificant   is  language,   is  speech,   the 

housand    quite    different    varieties 

ji   speech    in    which    man    has    ex- 

)ressed    and    ricorded    his    notions 

^f   himsilf,   of   the   universe   and   of 

ids    relation    to    that    imiverse.      In 

.>rief,  man,  using  the  instrumental- 

ty   of   language,   has  expressed  and 

•ecorded    himself,    in    two    supreme 

vays.     We   call   the.se   ways   philos- 

phy  and   literature.     They  are   the 

intent     of     the     teaching     of     the 

•hool    of    Humanities. 

The  humanistic  tradition  of  teach- 
.g  and  learninjj,  the  contempla- 
<m  of  man's  expression  of  himselt 


nition.  there  will  be  some  traditions 
vhich  are  not  valuable.  On  the 
other  h;.nd.  if  tradition  is  delined 
in  value-tones  so  as  to  exclude  this 
possibility  the  ars:ument  becomes 
riearlv   circular. 


Now  as  far  as  ^a^  .coes  it  might 
well  bt  that  the  ma;iiiiticence  of 
certain  traditions  inspiies  us,  but 
it  is  diffuult  to  know  what  is  .sup- 
posed to  f.Jlow.  If  what  is  inteP.d- 
cd  is  that  we  get  certain  esthetic 
But  that  traditionalist  may  br  ar-  pleasuri-s  in  coniempiating  the 
euin-  that  anv  practice  is  tra-  greatness  of  certain  traditional 
ditional  is  vah.able.  but  that  a  practices.  I  think  this  is  true, 
i^iven  practice  t  mbedded  within  a  though,  certainly,  the  re  ,s  great  va- 
iriditior  might  be  shown  on  inde-  riety  in  our  esthetic  responses  and 
pendent      urounds      to      have      been     not  all  are  daz/led  by  the  synthesis 


valuablt^  at  a  crtain  prior  time. 
<sav.  cupping,  a  dole,  "natural 
rights.*  anti-usury  laws,  -natural 
la\\',  ttc.i  and  ceteria  paribus  the 
practice    may    thus    be    valuable    at 


and  ^:rratne.ss  of  the  Thirteenth 
century.  If  something  more  is 
meant.  1  doubt  if  we  could  justify 
it  in  terms  of  such  inspiration.  We 
mav   be   inspirid   either  to  re  lewal 


K*^^.      ...       V,.*^,' 


Draciici*    iiiiiv    iiiit.-^    »'^     »» —     -  -    .'    _  . 

he  present.*  Now.  it  is  not  logic  of  our  own  piactices  or  to  miita- 
'llv  absurd  to  assume  that  some  tion  of  the  earlier.  But  it  may  well 
p.  St  values  can  conceivably  be^  be  that  we  realize  the  spler.dor 
u'tili/tcl  in  the  present.  Hut  surely  of  th<^  Thirteenth  century  remark 
this  doc  s  not  tell  us  very  much.  If  its  excellence  and  go  about  our 
it  means  that  under  certain  con-  usual  btisn;es.s.  or  we  may  be  so 
itant  conditions,  pa.st  values  nnght  strtick  by  it  that  we  give  up  the 
be  rermploved,  the  argument  turns  work  we  now  do  m  complete  des- 
on  the  que;ticm  of  just  what  these  peration.  There  are  no  standard- 
Crtain  cot^stant  condition.s'  arc.  i/.ed  responses  to  this  experience. 
Often  thev  are  assumed  on  a  priori  The  traditionalist  son.etimes  argue. 
Grounds  lo  be  certain  repeatable  thither  that  certain  traditional  prac- 
nitterns  of  individual  human  per-  tices  are  applicable  to  the  present 
^oirditv  But  how  do  we  know  or  that  they  are  bound  up  with 
ihese  are  constanf^  How  are  we  other  practices  in  the  n.anner  just 
to     account     for     all     the     evidence    described.      He    now   appeals   boldiN 

which   indicates  all  sorts  *)f  discon-    ^o   tradition    for   the   i^akt    of   tradi 

tinualitiis    in    culture    and    pei  son- 

alitv    in   the  Ci)urse  of  history?     To 

say    that   such   change    is   superficial 

liw    that    essence    of    personality    is 

eoi.stant  is  as  arbitrary  a  statement 

as   its  opposite   would   be. 

To  avoid  arbitral  iness,  we  should 

ha\t     tt>    establish    specific    and    siii- 

niiicant  comparisons,  on  an  em- 
pirical basis.     This  would  be  rather 

diflicult.      I    doubt    very    much    that 

wo   could    develop   comparative   an- 

ale»mii^s    of    ware.    ie'Volutie)ns.    and 

economic     syste^ms     such     that     the 

value-arguments     under     discussion 

would   be   confirmed.     1   don't   deny 

that,  on  occasion,  we  do  success- 
fully   ell  lend    the-    reintroduction    of 

^ome    past    pi  act  ice    for    a    present 

situatu)!!,    but    we   canne)t    presently 

use  the  kind  of  anak)gics  discussed 

abeive  as  sufficient  evidence  for  the 

reintroduction.     Supiwsc  that,  since 

we   are   plagued    by   decisive    value 

and  policy   disputes  in  the  present, 

we  either  are   <a>   unaware  of  past 

vaulable     practices,     (b)     deny    the    tion    and    I    take    it    that    what    is 

specific  and  significent  comparisons    meant    here    is   either    ta^    the    de- 

between  our  own  and  other  times,  velopment  of  a  sense  of  tradition, 
(c)  deny  that  past  practices  were  or  a)>  tradition  qua  tradition.  What 
in  fact  as  valuable  as  is  alleged,  or  can  we  mean  by  developing  a 
(df  are  aware  of  the  value  of  past  "sense  of  tradition"?     No  doubt  we 


Finally   let  us  consider  the  apj)* 
tei   tradition    qua    tradition.      I    mi 
C(»nfess    that     I    am    not    (|uit»«    sr 
T    know    what    protanonists    of    su 
i\    p:>sition  "have    in    mind.      If    \^ ' 
we    have-    l^eu^n    arj;uing    is    eorrt 
one    cannot  justifiably  appeal  to  t 
dition    qua    traditi(»n.      There-    is 
-tradition,*'    only     traeiitions.    Tra 
tie>ns    conflict    and    eontradie-t    e; 
other.     There  are-  traditions  or  so 
practice    or    ane>ther    but    not    t ra- 
tion     uberhaupt.      When      someo 
therefore-   appeals   te)   -tradition"   : 
ai)peals    to    some    specific    traditii 
which   appeal    is   arguabh^   e>n    val 
grounds.       Thus,    those    who    argu 
for   ••^^  holeiu'ss".    -civility",    "order' 
and    the    like    ar<'    not    arguing    fo 
tradition.     Ne'ilher  are  they  provid 
ing  a  "traditional"  pre)p  for  the  tra 
diiie)!!  tlu-y  specify.     They  are  argi 
ing  over  -whoh'ness",  -civility"  an 
•order",      as      \alues      in      questie- 
vvhich  must  be  appraised  on  morr 
^rejunds. 

If    what    I    have    been    arguing;    i 
•orrect.    this    issue    of     'traditional 
ism"  vs.  -experimentalism"   in  edu- 
ation  is  to  be  construed  in  a  radic 
illy    different   light.      No    'tradition- 
ilist"  can  appeal   to  tradition   Ql'/ 
;radition,    for,    a^    I    l^ave    tried    tei 
*how.  he   is  appealing  only  to  some 
ralue    which    must   be    defended    on 
ralue    grounds.      Moreover,    "tradi- 
ion"  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  pro 
ince  of  'traditionalists".  The  ques- 
ems   which    should    concern   educa- 
rs    arc    specif-"    ones    and    include 
variety    of    traditions.      We    move 
»w   from  general  appeals  to  tradi- 
m    to    concern    for   specific    issues 
ul   values.     And  this  is  where  the 
eat  debates  in  educational  theory 
ould  take   place. 


l>r.  Ludwig  l.ewisohn 


them.  They  are  dedicated,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  development  which  can- 
not be  discussed  here,  to  what 
might  be  called  the  debasement 
of  the  democratic  pr(x:e.ss.  One  can 
imagine  the  stupid  hue  and  cry  that 
would  follow  anyone  who  would 
assert  that  Latin  and  one  modern 
language  should  be  taught  in  the 
grade  schools,  so  that,  for  instance, 
students  could  come  to  Brandeis 
and  to  other  colleges  with  the  tools 
and  instrumentalities  of  education 
painlessly  acquired  in  the  plastic 
years  of  a  child's  life  and  not  pain- 
fully to  be  sweated  out  in  near- 
maturity. 

But  schools  of  the  Humanities  and 
especially    the    School    of    Humani- 
ties    of     Brandeis     may     well     and 
profitably   explain  that  strange   de- 
basement of  the  democratic  process 
which  has  led  to  our  present  plight 
In  the  great  days  of  democracy  one 
of    its    most    serious    undertakings, 
perhaps  the  most  serious,  was  con- 
leived    of   as   the    sharing    by   com- 
mon men  of  the  wealth  and  splen- 
dor and  beauty  of  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  the  race.     No  longer  were 
the    poor    and    humble    to    be    ex- 
cluded   from    that    tradition    which 
is  the  bearer  of  power,  of  intellec- 
tual    and     spiritual     discrimination, 
of   quality,   of   right    aspiration   and 
sound    judgment.      Thus    when    In 
1887    John   Morley    inaugurated    the 
courses  in  literature  of  the  London 
Society    for    the    Kxtension   of    Vnl- 
versity    Teahcing.   he    spoke    of    the 
purpose     of    "giving    the     northern 
miner     and     the     London     artesian 
knowledge  as  good  and  as  accurate. 
as  if  he   were   a  student   at   Oxford 
or    Cambridge."    and    so    "to    make 
industrial   Kngland  a  sharer  in   the 
classic     tradition     of     the     lettered 
world.*'     Well,   the   formula   that   % 
democracy     needs     intelligent    citi- 
zens   is    still    mouthed.      But    it    is 
easy  to  imagine  the  average  grade 
school    or    high    school    authorities 
if   one    were    to   tell    them   that   the 
children     of     the     miner     and     the 


order  to  know  what  man  is  and 

.  what  one  is  oneself  is  the  oldest 

lucational   tradition  and   is  likely. 

lespite  all  attacks  upon  it  to  be  the  ^^^^^^.^^  ^^^^  |n  ^rder  to  be  such 
>ermanent  one.  too.  For  one  must  ^.^.^^^^^  ^j^^.^  ^i^j^^e  •'in  the  classic 
ive  quite  l»eyond  the  making  of  a    ^^^^.^.^„    ^^    ^^    lettered    world.'* 

Democracy    has    been    betrayed    by 
nearly  all  those  who  mouth  its  for- 
mulae.      A     high-minded     benevo- 
lence   toward    the    common    people 
,s    with    this    human     grounav.ur.v    ^^^    ^^^^    replaced    bv    a   contempt 
ihat.   by    definition,   the    humanistic     ^.^.^^      .^^^^      ^^^^^      progressive 
studies   deal.     They    aim   after   wis-     ^^^^^^^ 

This  wretched  process  leaves  the 
humanities  more  and  more  in  the 
hands  of  colleges  and  universities 
— of  some  colleges  and  universitic-s. 
For    rumors    are    heard    of    mighty 


living,  one  is  human  before  one  is  a 
lawver  or  a  physician  or  an  insur- 
ince  broker,  or  a  librarian  or  a 
.'hemist  or  a  social  worker.  And  it 
IS    with     this    human     groundwork 


iom  rather  than  knowledge;  they 
Aim  after  power  rather  than  after 
skill;  they  are  wholly  concerned 
i%ith  quality,  value,  truth  for  its 
own    sake,    in    a    word,    with    those 

.characteristics   that    make   man   hu-     _^   .  ..     . 

man.  Thev  and  they  alone  within  and  populous  State  Universities 
X  given  curriculum  lead  to  a  right  from  which  one  can  graduate  with- 
askingof  the  Supreme  and  ultimate    out  any  knowledge  of  any  language 


question  which  all  thoughtful  men 
and  all  upright  men  have  asked— 
each  in  his  own  tongue  and  in  his 
own  manner— throughout  all  ages: 
-What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful 


rrcccu 


Dr.  Harold  Weisberg 


rccdnian   .   .  . 

Continued    from    Page    Tltrec 

eaningful  to  us  as  human  beings. 

We  are  a  "silent  generation."  Too 
lany  of  us  are  old  men  before  we 
lart.  This  has  been  caused  in  part 
.y  the  academic  attitudes  with  which 
.ve  have  come  in  contact  and  in  part 
by  the  seemingly  overwhelming  prob- 
ems  which  face  us.  It  is  not  easy  to 
jreak  this  silence  because  there  is 
•/ery  little  we  can  do.  But  I  would 
maintain  that  the  very  act  of  at- 
rempting  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  has  great 
value  in  itself.  This  simple  act  of 
trying  to  better  our  lives  gives  our 
fxi^ti^nce  a  dignity  which  makes  man 
A  truly  thinking  person. 


except  English  and  .so  without  any 
but  one  window  from  which  to 
stirvey  the  landscape  or  mortality, 
and    .so    without    any    true    insight 

%>fiai  i>  "I*"-  •"»" i^^o    the    miracle    of    language,    of 

of    him    and    the    son    of    man    that  human   expression,  of   man's  being. 

Thou   visitest   him?**  of  him  nature  and  aims.  Thus  every 

Now    it    is   a    matter   of   common  school  of  Humanities  is  a  fiery  bea- 

knowledge      that      the      humanistic  cgn  of  mans  in.stinct  for  self-pres- 

studies  of  philosophy,  of  language,  ervation    as    a    man— not    an    eco- 

of  literature,  have  been  under  con-  nomic  splinter  and  abstraction,  nor 

siderable   attack   in  our   immediate  a    technological    splinter    and    ab- 

civilization.      The    results    of    that  straction,    nor    even    a    mere    "po- 

fact  are  obvious  enough  in  the  de-  htical  animal",  but  as  a  man  in  his 

basing  of  our  cultural  level  and  in  ^I'uc  and  inclusive   nature   this  bc- 

the    growing    illiteracy— the    intel-  i^S.    represented    by    each    one    of 

lectual      and      spiritual      illiteracy,  ^f»   who   has   spoken   and   recorded 

which  has   nothing  to  do  with   the  ^^^  speech  and  the  study  of  whose 

ability      to     read     tabloids— which  record  of  himself  is  the  indispens- 

devastates   the  world.     Mr.   Robert  ihle    and    permanent    foundation— 

Maynard  Hutchins  summed  up  the  w^hatever    other    superstructure    is 

whole    matter    memorably    at    the  imposed— of  all  true  education.  At 

third  convocation  of  Brandeis  when  Brandeis,     at     least     at     Brandeis, 

he  said  that  the  American   people  founded    by    a    community    deeply 

must    be    a    very    strong    and    rich  aware  of  history  and  of  man*s  his- 

and  powerful  people  to  be  able  to  ^^^ic  expression  of  himself  within 

survive  its  own  school  system.  Now  history,   the   School   of  Humanities 

the  scTiools,  the  public  schools,  are  Continued' 0n  Poge   Thirteen 
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The  First  Ten  Years 


A  decade  is  a   brief  span  of   ^'^^^^'X'^,  ^^""' 
time  as  it  is  measured  by  most    new  school, 
colleges.   Yet,  to  Brandeis   Uni- 
versity, this  short  period  repre- 
sents the  totality  of  its  past. 

For  not  many  years  less  than 
a  century,  leaders  of  the  Jewish 
community  had  thought  of  es- 
tablishing an  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  vast  majority  of 
American    colleges    and    univer 


As  each  legal  obstacle  was  over- 
come and  the  Foundation  had  de- 
cided, with  Einstein's  fuU  agree- 
ment, to  name  the  University  in 
honor    of    the    late    Supreme    Court 

Justice  Louis   D.   Brandeis,  internal         

dissension    broke    out     among     the    their  academic  procession    marched 

founders.     A   clash    between   Cold-    down   the   a.sle   of   S.vmphon>    Hall 

stein  and  Einstein  over  what   were    in  Boston  on  October  7.  1948  in  the 

alle-'cdlv    the    rabbis    Presidential    formal      inaugural     ceremonies     at 

.VmPrioan    colleges    anu    u.mvo-    aspin-tions    led    to    his    resignation    which    Sachar    was    ^^^'^^^f  J''}" 

American    ^0''<^g<^^  ^""  r "..ndprt    as    executive    head    of    the    founda-    his   office   by    the   President   of   the 

Sities    which    had    been    founded    ^^^^^"^^^^-^^'^^   ^azrus.   a    New   York    very    college    from    which    he    was 

watih    manufacturer,   replaced    him    graduated.     Hundreds  of  American 
and    it    appeared    that    peace    had    and     foreign     universities,     learned 

societies,    and    governmental    agen- 


mndus    ShSmr>U                                    rected   to   one   or   another   view    of  from     the     first    class     to     med.cal 

K     Lane    w^^^^   unrnT  those    first    the    University  s    best    interests.      If  school  failed  to  get  into  one.     And 

J;,!^v    Dioneers                                           criticism   was   angry,    response   was  there  were  collective  achievements: 

nearly    pioneers.                                 ^     occasionallv    even    more    indignant  drama      (Hi     Charlie      productions. 

These  twelve,  with  Earle  leadin-    ^et  Brandeis  never  censored!     The  GAS.    O'Casey.    Ibsen.    Sophocles), 

students   had   a   view  of  the  school  music,   dance;   besides   the   paper,  a 

as  an   institution  committed  to   lib-  literary    mag:azine.   science    journal, 

eralism.   to   dynamism,    and    to    ex-  and     a     social     science     periodical. 

perimentation.     That  other  colleges  Clubs,    discussion    groups,    lectures. 

had    done    something    was    not    any  concerts,  etc. 


through  denominalional  gen- 
erosity. At  each  point,  the  vari- 
ous attempts  were  frustrated  by 
the  conditions  of  reality  which 
they  faced.  Thus;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  First  World  War, 
for    example,    the    energies    of 

.Jewry  were  turned  toward  refu-  ^,      ,  ..i^. 

gee  relief  work.  The  depression   conflict  with  the  Alpert  associates 

era    left    little    opportunity    for    >"  «"-*"" 


real  endorsement  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned.  The  Cjuestion  was 
always.  'Does  it  match  up  to  our 
soals?" 


The  first  class  cared  passionately 
for  Henry  Wallace  and  by  the  time 
1952  came  around  they  were  all  for 
Stevenson  with  equal  passion.  But 
by  1956,  while  most  of  them  still 
w'anted  the  Illinois  egghead,  they 
all  really  "knew"   that   it  probably 


any  type  of  expensive  boldness; 
and  the  scourge  of  Hitler  which 
followed  absorbed  whatever 
sense  of  the  Jewish  collective 
that  had  survived  the  multiple 
social  revolutions  of  the  pre- 
vious years. 

But  of  course.  Z^randois  I^niver- 
sity  was  founded  and  be^an  to 
function.  By  V.^\G,  it  became  clear 
to  the  faculty  and  administration 
of  MiddleseT  University  that  finan- 
cial  difficulties   would   make   it   im- 


been    restored.  ,   . 

cies   were   represented    as    Brandeib    Issues 

I.aski    Controversy  defiantly     proclaimed     that     it     was                                                                    ^^^ 

Shortly    thereafter    the    Einstein  claimm.    the     right^    to    unde.t^^^^^  .ire'an/ inUrc^lle'uTwas  an-  d'idnr-matlerV     The      times      had 

eroup     whUh     Included     econom.st  .omethmg  now  m  Ame.  .can  higher  ^^^             ^^^   newspaper   wondered  changed.     The    new    students    were 

Otto    Nathan    become    involved    in  education.                                                                                                    -•.     .              ...             ="                        .... 

A  physical  plant  was  hastily  re- 
furbished. When  Prof.  Lewisohn 
and  his  wife  moved  into  the  Castle, 
the  plumbing  fixtures  had  not  yet 
been  installed.  A  day  before  the 
•first  day",  the  floor  of  the  Com- 
mons room  had  not  yet  been  fin- 
ished and  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
trustee  worked  on  her  knees  to 
finish   the  job. 


Boston.  Lazrus  was  the  first  to 
resijjn  over  what  the  press  first  re- 
ported as  a  minor  matter.  In  the 
days  that  followed,  however,  it  I  e- 
came  clear  that  a  major  issue  was 
involved.  In  a  statement  to  the 
press.  Riven  even  wider  publicity 
by  one  of  the  local  sensationalists. 
Alpert  accused  Einstein  and  Nathan 
of  inviting  British  Socialist  Harold 
l.aski  to  be  President  of  the  school. 


One    hundreo    and    seven    daring 
iTth.-  flag  wavlns  spirit,  character-    students   moved    to   a    campus    with    rather  than  .is  athletic  accompl.sh- 
istic  of  the  late  forties,  the  attorney    two    telophonos.    dormitories    miles    meni». 


aloud  "whether  the  milestone  will  ^f  3  r»ew  generation.  Heroism  was 
be  an  entirely  welcome  one."  It  something  of  the  past.  If  one  gen- 
is  a  question  they  still  ask.  Warn-  eration  could  speak  of  revolution 
inff  against  the  evils  of  the  system,  g^id  the  one  after  of  Freud  and 
the  editors  suggested  that  "if  the  Kinsey.  this  newest  one  spoke  '^f 
real  aim  of  an  athletic  program  is  g^j^  ^are  for  no  heroes  and 
to  create  a  well-rounded  school,  ideals.  The  moderate  tempe  A 
we  think  this  can  best  be  accom-  ^^  age 
plished  through  intra-mural  sports."  hearted 
They  were  convinced  that  Bran-  ^^e  age 
deis  could  be  "financed  on  the 
basis      of      its      intellectual      merits  Values  And  Problems 

still    many     pro'blems 


of  moderation,  the  half- 
answer  to  the  reality  of 
of  anxiety. 


•• 


broadiv    questioned    the    mathema-  away     an    everchan-ing    course    of 

tician-s     lovaltv.     crudely     attacked  study,     and     no     reputation     bul     a 

the    political    theorist's    views,    and  small     notice     in     the     newspaper.^. 

possible    to    perpetuate    the    institu-    ^^^i^^nly   affirmed    the    I  niversity's  They    were    building    a    University 

..    _         ,,       ->..»»...      w^:*K       c:.>J«n     ^^pricanism  bv  declaring  that  one  and    they    knew    it       A    lot    chosen 

thing  we  wouldn't  have  at  Bran-  by  only  minimum  standards,  they 
deis\vas  a  foreign  radical  as  Presi-  demonstrated  great  academic  ex- 
dent.  Fortunatelv  this  attitude  was  cellence.  They  named  their  stu- 
soon  to  pa.ss  and  the  belief  in  free  dent     organization     "Union*     as     in 


The  students  argued  the  meaning 
of  the  special  character"  and  of 
school  spirit.  They  fought  down 
dress  regulations  and  a  program 
for  -gracious  living."  They  insisted 
that  a  Jewish  chapel  alone  or  a 
non-denominational  chapel  was  in- 
adequate and,  through  their  ar- 
ticulate    objections,     brought     into 


There  are  still  many 
that  Brandeis  must  face.  V/ill  it 
be  possible  for  us  to  remain  small? 
Can  we  secure  enough  resources  t«> 
build  a  scholarship  program  to  pro- 
vide that,  even  with  increased  costs, 
no  student  who  is  academically  fit 
will  be  prevented  from  attending 
Brandeis  because  of  monetary  diffi- 
culties? Will  it  be  possible  for  us 
to    pay    our    faculty    commensurate 


tion.  C.  Ruggles  Smith,  scion 
of  an  old  Protestant  family  and 
son  of  Middlesex'  founder,  was  left 
with    the    last    vestiges   of    a    liberal 

arts  college  and  a  medical  and  vet-    ^^^^^   ^^  pa.ss  and   the   oeiiei   in   irer    uem     ui  g.mi^.uiiv^..       v....v,..       ^^     ...     ncuiaie     uujcciiuiia.     i^n^Lism.     ...^vr      -    •    -  ♦   1    •  '  ♦      iu^ 

erinary  school— forced  to  their  end  jj^cussion  brought  facultv  appoint-  the  labor  movement  They  named  being  the  notion  of  three  chapels—  with  their  vital  importance  10  in. 
by  a  variety  of  pressures,  not  least  ^^^ts  which  must  have  courted  their  newspaper  The  Justice,  ^o"^" 
of  which  was  the  calculated  and.  it 
seems  fair  to  say,  reactionary  op- 
position of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Ivong  -  time  faculty 
member  and  Dean  at  the  university. 
Joseph     Israel     Chcskis     began     the 


the  antagonism  of  all  the  American 
Legions   by    that   or   other    names. 

That  I.aski  was  never  actually 
asked  did  not  prevent  the  wide  cir- 
culation   of    rumors    and    innuendo. 


mg  here  was  an  act  of  rebellion 
and  the  spirit  that  brouL;ht  them  to 
Waltham    stayed    with    them. 

Faculty    Increased 


U.sk  of  fmdins  a  sroup  which  would    Einstein  and  friends  withdrew  their 


a<cept  the  facilities  of  the  bank- 
rupt school  and  harness  them 
anew, 

Einstein    Joins    Grour> 

At     first      Cheskis.     an     old     time 
Socialist,  nurtured  the  dream  of  or- 
i»anizing    a    University    that    sprang 
from     the     labor     movement.       The 
trade    unions,    however,    were    then 
involved    in    the    battle    against    re- 
strictive   legislation    and    had    long 
since   surrendered   the   dynamic   so- 
cial imagination  that  could  envision 
a    labor    college.      Turned    away    at 
the    doors    of    the    Hillmans.    he    es- 
tablished    contact     with     Dr.     Israel 
Goldstein.     New     York     rabbi     and 
Zionist   leader,   who  had    from    time 
to  time  voiced  the  hope  that  Ameri- 
can   Jewry    would    found     its    own 
secular     institutions.       A    body     in- 


Max  I.erner,  whom  most  of  them 

had     read    in    PM.    came    to    teach  Ridgewood   completed:   the   Student 

American  Civilization  and   to  ham-  Union;    a    castle    corridor    evolved 

mer   out   with    them   a   monumental  from    a    faculty    lunchroom     to    an 

volume     on     the     subject.       Frank  infirmary     to     classrooms     to     bed 

fhVseven  original  Bos^ton  business-    Manuel,      a      scholar      from      Har-  rooms.     An  amphitheatre,  a  science 

men   added   to  their  board  Truman    v^ird.  came  to  ^<'*^-*^^*»'^;^^'*y;^'^^^y  building,     an     arts    building.       1954 
assistant  David  K.  Niles  and  Queens 


a  major  contribution  which  rightly  community?     Can  we  maintain  the 

raised  Brandeis*  self  esteem  as  well  atmosphere  of  freedom  that  resists 

as  its  reputation.  the   inroads  of  conformity   and   the 

_                                      ,    .                    ^  demands    for    surrender    of    the    in- 

The   campus   seemed    to   grow    u<>  .^^  approach^     Are  we  strong 

around     them.       M-Day     Ix^came    a  ^^^j,  ,^  ,^^,i^^any  ask  ourselves 

habit.    Founders    became    Schwartz;  .,  ,_,t.„    ...^    ..^    c-oti.f  ..^t^rnt.    fii\. 
the    first    Hamiltons    were    erected; 


support  and  Alpert  was  firmly  in- 
vested with  executive  powers.  Plan- 
ning was  accelerated  and  the  long 
process  of   fund-raising   was  begun 


whether  we  are  satisfactorily  ful- 
filling the  task  of  education  and  the 
cultivation     of     learning? 


College  President  Paul  Klapper. 
both  of  whom  were  soon  followed 
by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Immi- 
grants or  immigrant  sons  had  em- 
barked on  a  bold  venture,  confi- 
dently, arrogantly,  resisting  all 
warnings    that    they    would    fail. 


the  faculty  increased  and  each  year  brought  official  accreditation.  And. 
a  new  class  entered.  By  1951,  of  course,  a  graduate  school  was 
Brandeis  had  come  full  circle.  Nov-    established    and    was    followed    sev- 


elist  Tom  Savage  and  the  late 
Jewish  philosd>her  Simon  Rawido- 
wicz.  poet  C'laude  Vigee  and  publi- 
cist  Marie    Syrkin.  Judaics   Scholar 


eral     years     later     by     a     summer 
school.      Brandeis    had    matured. 


Nahum    Glatzer   and    anthropologist 

Robert      Man.iers.      psychologists     ^  ..«..*»,    ^,    ^ 

A  professor  of  journalism  at  Bos-    j^^^,   Klee   and   Abraham   Maslow.    f^»^o^[^    ^^_.^^^_^^  ^^l^H     1 


ton  University,  whom  they  had 
hired  for  the  task  of  organizing 
the  school,  proved  inadequate  as 
Provost  and  the  Board  looked  else- 
where for  a  President.  Among  a 
group  of  advisors,  including  com- 
poser Leonard  Bernstein,  the  Jus- 
eluding  several  Jewish  educators  tice's  daughter  Susan  Brandeis.  and 
and  industrialists  was  organized  as  Professor  Louis  Hacker,  was  for- 
the  Albert  Einstein  Foundation  for  mer  National  Hillel  Director  Abram 
Higher  Learning  and  received  the  L.  Sachar  whom  they  brought  out 
active  support  of  the  noted  mathe-  of  retirement  in  California  to  be- 
matician  in  the  new  venture.  A  come  the  University's  first  Presi- 
Boston  attorney.  George  Alpert.  dent.  A  historian  and  organizer 
was  enlisted  to  arrange  for  the  of  the  vast  Hillel  network.  Sachar 
transfer  of  title  of  the  Waltham  was  known  and  respected  through- 
campus    and    to   get    the    legislature    out    the    Jewish    community.      As-  ,      .       t^         .  r,       u. 

.        ^,  14V.       f    nM       «        ..^^A    tK.i    Kio    fiinH  raicincr    in<;k«    which   works  bv  Bemstein.  Precht, 

of    the    Commonwealth    of    Massa-    sured    that    nis    lund-raising    lasK.s  - 


sociologist  Lewis  C'oser  and  Ameri- 
canist I>eonard  Levy  were  already 
teaching.  A  faculty  in  the  arts 
included  Leonard  Bernstein.  Erwin 
Bodky.  Irving  Fine.  Louis  Kronen- 
berger.  Harold  Shapero  and  Mitch- 
ell Siporin.  A  program  in  the  sci- 
ences was  being  added  to  by  Saul 
Cohen  and  Sidney  (iolden,  Orrie 
Friedman  and  Albert  Kelner.  Al- 
bert Olsen.  Sidney  Rosen  and  Chi- 
Hua  Wang.  Oscar  Goldman  and 
Kathleen    Whitehead. 


Issues  developed  within  the  stu- 
dent body.  Intellectual  versus  so- 
cialite.     Bohemian    versus    rah-rah. 

Na- 
tion"? Shall  we  permit  secret  so- 
cieties? An  "opposition"  press.  The 
conflicts    of    a    community     within 


The  past  has  indicated  that  there 
are  difficulties.  Yet,  for  the  most 
part,  we  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  maintain  the  values  of 
the  intellectual  commitment  in  a 
world  that  is  hostile  to  It.  That 
some,  and  among  them  many  stu- 
dents, would  surrender  the  very 
essential  meaning  of  a  university 
only  serves  as  additional  reason  te 
revitalize  our  energies  in  behalf  of 
what  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  called 
**free  and  fearless  reasoning"  in 
"a   school   of   the   spirit." 

—  MP. 
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would  be  few.  Sachar  came  East 
and  began  to  draft  a  faculty  and  a 
curriculum,  a  physical  plant  and 
a  student  body. 

Twelve   On   Faculty 

Twelve     men    and     women     com- 
priced  the  first  academic  staff.     Dr. 
C  heskis  remained  to  teach  Romance 
Languages  and  Literature.     Ludwig 
Lewisohn.    critic,    novelist    and    one 
of     his     generation's     most     distin- 
guished   men   of   letters,   joined    the 
faculty     and.     in     the     first     years, 
taught  the  freshman  course  in  Eng- 
lish composition  and  other  Humani- 
ties  offering.     Aron    Gurwitsch.   an 
outstanding     phenomenologist. 
taught     the     mandatory     course     in 
math    which    soon    proved    so    dif- 
ficult    that     the     requirement     was 
dropped.     David   BerkowiU   wa«   a 


The   word   pater   had   another   sense.   In   religious   language 

_ _.  they  applied  it  to  the  gods;  in  legal  language  to  every  man  who 

The  University  had  established  had  a  worship  and  a  domain.  The  poets  show  us  that  they  applied 
an  Adult  Education  Institute,  a  j^  ^q  every  man  whom  they  wished  to  honor.  It  contained  m 
Festival    of   the   Creative   Arts   at  -       .  '^j^^   -^^^^   ^^   paternity,   but   that   of   power,   authority, 

v  Bernstein.  Precht,    ^'^^^^^^  ^    'i       ^         tx^^    a^^:^^4.   r;*w\ 

and    Kronenberger   were   majestic  digity.  (Fustel  de  Coulanges,  The  Ancient  City). 

Our  fathers  were  not  soiled  by  pathos  then 
Of  darkening  sight  or  nervelessness  of  body. 
For  as  their  stormy  vigor  was  defiled 
By  weariness  they  garlanded  the  altars, 
Their  flesh  at  one  with  influencing  stone. 
A  man  was  worshipped  for  his  bull-like  voice, 
Though  death  had  stilled  it;  upright  beekeepers 
Hallowed  the  land  that  they  were  buried  in. 


Milhaud 

premiered,  and  an  experimental 
course  called  Cencial  Education 
and  then  Gen  Ed  S.  Lerner  chaired 
the  sessions  of  the  class  and  people 
as  diverse  as  James  Wechsler  and 
Margaret  Mead.  Leo  Szilard  and 
Jacques  Lipschitz  came  to  explain 
their  lives.  The  faculty  would 
soon  add  to  its  numbers  J.  V.  Cun- 
ningham and  Irving  Howe,  Leo 
Bronstein  and  Arthur  Berger,  Her- 
bert Marcuse  and  Herman  Epstein 
and  John  Matthews  and  is  now  a 
group  of  180  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  external  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  rapid.  The  internal 
development  paralleled  this  but  re- 
vealed the  agonies  which  a  cursory 
observer    could    nev    •   see. 

Student     government     and 


iWe  are  harried  by  a  secular  wind 

That  loveless  touching  at  our  festivals 

Cannot  wall  out.  Young  limbs  age  upon  us 

In  unremembered  phrases;  like  small  boys 

We  stand  within  alarming  ruins  and  cry. 

Wind  bears  our  dying  fathers  from  us  too: 

As  if  diminished  life  were  half  a  ghost 

We  stare  through  present  weakness  toward  their  pasis. 

—  Henrf  Bman  *SS 
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American  Education  1958 


^Br..d«s  .ak«  ».«ck  of  U.O.,  on  Us  len.h  anniversary,  i.  has  .he  opportunity  ,0  lake  .ime  ou,  ,0  see  iUeir  in  (he  wider  con.ex.  of  Ameriean  higher 

"""""tWs  brief  survey  of  the  educaiional  scene  is  mean!  as  a  reminder  .ha,  .here  are  problems  besides  .hose  now  being  discussed  a.  Brande.s.  It  .s  based 

..ot  now  fill  them:— In  this  age  of  Sputnik. 

children  rejected  by  the  colleges  of  their 


in  par.' o"  a  curren.  s^pp.emen.  being  pu1,,i;hed  by  ."-^ -"  f"^„;„7  .tte^tuiaiioTfan  m,   and  those  schools  can  n 
■  „..^--|-;;,f^,rL'^-  r^j:'r-.^"l:!^,;;^rrd  tS::,1Z!sands  of  fam„ies  each  year  wl.h  c. 


feel  more  connection  with  the 


students  The-se  are  major  problems  advanced  work  in  the  standard  f^,nds 
of  American  universities  today,  and  four-year  senior  college  curriculum, 
both  monev  and  ideas  will  be  need-  An  alternative  would  be  the  con- 
ed to  solve  them.  tinuation  of  the  present  trend  to 
The  education;.!  problem  which  regard  the  A.  B.  as  a  basic  or  ele- 
has  made  most  headlines  in  recent  mentaiy  degree  and  postpone 
veJrs  i  that  of  training  large  nam-  serious  work  to  a  later  level  Al- 
bI4  of  tclmical  personnel  The  ready  it  is  often  said  that  the  early 
soeminslv   inexhaustible  demand  of  work     in     American     colleges     cor- 


governments 


churches,  and 


ine   .U.UU,..    industry    for   engineers    responds  to  secondary  school   work 
snapped    up    trained    students    even    in  European  school  sys  ems.  A  con- 


the  nation's 


before  gracUiation.  The  en-inoerin« 
collecjes  of  America  vsere  unablo 
to  cor—  anvwhere  near  fneetina  the 
demands  for  quantilv  made  on 
them. 


tinuation     into    the    future    of    th 
trend  to  rei»ard  a  college  degree  as 


Stale 
alumni  were  loni;  the  principal 
sources  of  funds  for  universities. 
Now  corporations  and  special  phil- 
anthiopic  funds  acquire  new  im- 
portance for  the  private  college. 
There  will  probably  someday  be 
greatly  increased  Federal  aid  in 
some  form;  some  of  the  major  Fed- 
eral college  grants  of  the  past  and 
present  have  been  the  Morrill  land 


other      ways      which      are      sirnilar  ^^  ^  „i„i^„„  j^e  facalty  retails 

though    subtler.    A    <^»»^S«;    7«»»»  ^^e  right  to  vote  on  the  srantin;  of 

heli>     reflect     to     some     extent    the  *"rii5»»                                    4u^  #*«..i 

ii«ri|f     iir    IT                                           .  .  u  de^Tees-  in  manv  schools,  the  facul- 

judgements  of  the  society  of  which  ae^rec^,  m  «■*   .                ,,__    ^,    ,..„ 

it    is   a    part.    It    is    influenced    in  a 


iy  has  the  ideal  situation  of  fuH 
self-government  exercised  by  the 
whole  faculty  or  by  elected  com- 
mittees and  deans  or  chairmen. 

In     many     schools,     there     is     no 


But  the  very  function  of  the  uni- 
versity   as    a    center    of    intellectual 


a    middle-class    necessity    may    fur-    grant    bill    of   the   Civil   War   period 
t|.er    dilute    undergraduate    training    which    gave  l'^''   '\'^'l  '^^^  J^^^^^ 
^  fu.  ..♦ii;,otir.n  nf  ^Mid-      Hstitutions.  the  G    1.   Bill   of  Rights 

and   recHure  the  ut  h^^^^^^^^^  ,,q,,,es     thai      it     resis 

uate  school   for  the  teaching  of  the    ^^^^^^^    ^^    Government    funds,    and  these    influences  to   some   extent.  If 

the    research    grants    and    contracts  it    is    to    be    an    effective    force    for 

for   si)ecific   purposes,   which   gener-  i^ocial    progress    it    must    be    free    to 

allv   go  to  science  department  pro-  critici/.e  what  is  assumed  as  obvious 

jects     or     special     university     units,  m    the    larger    society:    if    it    is    to 

cientific    education    that  a  liberal  arts  education  can  be    Talk  of  Federally-subsidized  nation-  transmit  the  ways  of  perceivmg  the 


host  of  areas  from  the  assumptions 
of  the  faculty  members  concerning 
religion  to  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  Communist  affilia- 
tion  The  college  is  a  social  institu-  clear-cut  division  between  faculty 
tion  and.  like  all  others,  is  swayed  and  non  -  faculty  interests.  In 
in  the  prevailing  currents  of  our 
time. 


Ru.ssian  Influence 

Since  the  spectacular  successes  of 
Russian  scienli.^ts  in  recent  months, 
more    attention    has    bee.^    given 


to 


necessities  of   scholarship 
Methods    In    Practice 

In    ?onu-»    schools,    it    is    a    thought 


them,  the  faculty  elects  some  of  the 
trustees,  or  representatives  to  the 
board  of  trustees  or  joint  investi- 
gating committees.  Non-faculty 
trustees  who  have  academic  back- 
grounds also  share  with  the  faculty 
similar  interpretations  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  college,  and  help  miti- 
gate  the  necessary  social  pressure^ 


The     problems 
universities    are 


.^ 


of    United     Stat 
not    only    general 


U.    S.    physical    ..cientitic    em.cauor.  tnai  a   uuer.u  ..  v>  .^u.......  ....  ^.  \^'%"V^7^'^*''-^"^^^*^'^'^\'\   .    :  .I   ,  world  which    ar'e   contained    in    the  throughout    the  country,    they    are 

in    the    nation's    pres..    Tt    has    been  acquired    through    fulf.lhnent    of    a  al  scho  arship  program..  «iou.eea  -ojM  ^              ^^.^Hectual    heritage,  specific   in   each  school.   A   progres- 

.^    Y^^.    ^V,p     nuMir  standard     uniform     curriculum.       A  m  th.-  hearts  of  those  who  see  it  as  v.  oi  ks  oi    oui     untri  cv,                      ,"?,      ^           ,       .                .^     : ..^ 

generally     accep  ....  .  ^^^     ^^^j^     approach     is     the  the    first    step    towards    government 


that  more  scienlist'=^  are  n.-odi  H.  that 
colleges  will  have  to  graduate  more 
scienci^  studerUs. 

It  has  aNo  been  fri-r.no-Ov  cM^r. 
Jtested  in  no-^^lar  -^rtWIr^^  that  the 
quality  and  length  of  AmerHin 
?iclenre  tr^minr  n\u<i  be  ifvr**^-*^. 
While  it  i^  abvav<  trno  t»-it  tlo 
perfect  level  of  ef'-oition  b.is  not 
yet  been  reached,  the  critici<ni  of 
our  scientific  scboolin-  se«»nis  to  be 
based  on  Russia's  bavin-  b^  Uon  us 
in    an    international    t>„hlM  it-    ^t'^nt 

Educators     have     been     nuick     to 


version 

'•great    books"    method,     where    the    domination     of     llu^     school.     They 
student    is    introduced    to    the    con-    realize  the  power  of  the  donor  over 
cerns  of  theWestern  intellectual  tra-    the  tenor  tin    school, 
dition    through    the   required,    inten- 
sive,  study  of  a    few   great   works. 


it  must  be  independent  of  parochial  sive    school    may    be    experimenting 

biases.  wiih  an  extensive  system  of  reading 

Though    to  some  degree,   the  col-  courses     and     tutorials     instead     ^^f 

leoe    cannot    help    but    retlect    back  largo    lecture    classes.    A    mid-West- 

the  attitudes  of  our  culture  or  some  ern    university    may    be    struggling 

particular  segment  of  it.  to  be  true  with   the   question  of   what    belongs 

_  ,  11/^  „   4    to  its   purpose   it   must  also   show   a 

Even   where   school   funds  are   not     ^"^  ^  .  ♦       •♦     ■ 

fiee  and  an  honest  criticism. 


Outside  rre.ssure-i 


Dichotomy  Created 


The  direct  or.no<ite  to  such  a  svs- 

tern    is    th.t    of    frec-electives.    The  supplied    by    governn.en.      here    are 

.tiKle..t     is    nermitt>^d    to    take    any  equivalent    pressures   on    the   school 

courses    he    likes,    on    the    assnmo-  "om    its    sources   o      funds.    People 

tion    that    he   kno-vs   best   about   his  w.ll    not    give    donations    to    schools 

individual    need>.    Modifications    of  they    think    unsound    or   subversive 

this   apnroach    reouire   prerequisites  An      educational      institution      mus 

X    .  I  /  «.^^:»^   ir^   e^i/^/-  maintain  a   certain   mdependance  of    some     __^_  _ 

pc;r;t;uVth-.  the  un.ir.e  in  public    [;rr;e,r  T^e^e^'umitaiLT  oT  U^  action,    yet    it    can    not    completely    renlit.s.    Often    the     forces     which    ^^ 

free  elective   system    attempt   to   in- 


in  a  college  curriculum,  thinking 
of  eliminating  cooking  or  incoriK>r- 
ating  sociology,  depending  on  its 
stage  of  development.  A  giant  uni- 
versity like  Harvard  turns  again  to 


Within    each    universitv    commun-  .  -^  j  .^..^»^     #»-.i 

,  *  ,        ,  emphasize     its     undergraduate     col- 

ity.   some   segments   are   more  loyal  ^^^    ^  ^^^  ^^^^^,   ,.^^  Brandeis  u 

to    their    academic    traditions    and  ^^.^^  ^reatinij   its   bare  physical   fat- 
more     responsive     to     social 


interest  in  the  ouantitv  and  nnnbtv 
of  hi'^her  education  mu^t  be  chan- 
nelled into  non-scientific  areas  also 
The  needs  of  nine  research  and  of 
the  liberal  arts  have  been  emoha- 
sized  as  equally  important.  thou2h 
usu-^llv    less    newsworthy. 

The  nationwide,  public-service, 
advertising  campj^ign  in  beh-U  of 
higher  education  bein-  carried  out 
during  th#  past  year  is  centered  on 
the  problem  of  quantity  college  ed- 
ucation. The  slogans.  *when  your 
child  is  ready  for  coUe-e.  will  his 
college  be  ready  for  him"*  and  ''the 
closing  (college  admissions-  door' 
refer  to  the  shortage  of  general  col- 
lege  facilities  Harvard's  recently 
started  S82.r>  million  campaign 
dramatizes  the  needs  of  the  under 
graduate 


sure  the  covering  of  a  certain  as- 
sumed mininuim  of  basic  ground. 
The  system  of  requirements  now 
in  voiMie  is  that  of  general  educa- 
tion This  generally  includes  re- 
quired     lower-college      courses      in 

science,   social   science    and   the  hu-    

manities.    Thep    seek    'to    help    stu-  .^ 

der.ts  form  an   integrated  picture  of        / 


disre^.arci    the    beliefs    of    those    on  tend    to  reinforce   community    pres-  The      individual      complainU      3f 

whom   it  depends.  The  financial  po-  sures  are  represented   on  state  uni-  angry      students,      the      projecU      3f 

sition    of   a    school    helps    determine  versity       committees       of       control,  trustees     and     alumni,      the     broad 

how    much    freedom    it    can    afford  boards   of   trustees,    public    relations  plans     of     educational     commission:* 

and  still  survive:  a  richly  endowed,  offices,    athletic   and   alumni    organ-  and    surveys,    all    are    part    of    the 

old     university     like     Harvard     can  izations.   and    often    student    bodies,  attempts    to    meet    the    problems    of 

afford    to    be    extremely    choosy    in  The    members    of    the    faculty,    men  American   higher  education   in    1958 

dtterminina     what     strings     it     will  engaged    in    research    of   their    own,  — M.   I.. 
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the  growth  of  this  university  is  the 
image  of  the     outside'  world   itself. 


deeper  meaning  of  education  may 
well  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  might  be  well  for  a  university  t»* 
be    an    'ivory    tower*    -    not    in    the 


civilizations    issues    and    processes 
Thev    are   one  answer   to   the   prob- 
lem   of    providing    all    college    stu- 

d-r.ts    with    the    intellectual    equip-    see  Brandeis  fail  in  .seeking  the  sub- 
ment    needed    for    them    to    under-    hme   than  succeed  at  the   mediocre. 

stand    our    complex    society     in    the        (j     I    criticize    Brandeis    because    I    _    ^.    — 

light  of  the  insights  of  our  intellec-    love  it.  I  love  even  the  fight  to  save    fear  of  public  opinion  which  so  easi-    ''^ali^y,  but  rather  in  the  sense  that. 

tual  heritage      ^  it    the   discouraging    fight.      I    have    iv  leads  to  conformity  < as  evidenced    ^^     providing     an     atmosphere     in 

A       f  thn  nnrtrr  But     course     requirem^^nts     alone    learned  at  Brandeis.  and  I  am  deep-     by   the  University's  reaction   to  the    which  the  student  is  free  from  the 

s  the  needs  ^f  ^.e  unrt^^^^  ^  q  iv  grateful  to  those  who  have  taught    student  petitions  protesting  A-bomb    anxieties   of   the   status   struggle.    U 

liberal    arts    college,    that    can   noi   insuit    ini>.    i  nt^  quu         ^         •    ^  _^^ ,    ^^,   .„   ..     ^_:_  ,v,^,   -^.o^;      can   enable    him   to    understand   ob- 


Brandeis    is    not    exempt    fiom    the    sense  that  it  provide  an  escape  from 


;;art    of    our    school    system    to    feel  education    can    not    be    insured    by 

hardest  the  increase  in  the  number  catalog     requirements.       The     basic 

of  students   wanting   admis.sion.   Al-  assurance   of   quality    of    instruction 

ready   our  colleges  have   45^    more  is  quality  of  faculty, 

students    than    they    had    six    years  ^^^^^  ^^  Faculty 

ago:  when  the  students  born   in  the 

high    birth    rate    years    of    the    mid-        There    are    not    enough    good    col- 

•40's   reach   college  age.   the  nun>ber  j^g^  teachers  in   America  today  and 

of  applications  will  be  dt)uble  what  ^Y\e    shortage    is    getting    worse.     A 

they  are  now.  basic  cause  is  the  low  level  of  pay. 

»       -Ki-.    4«i«iii^#^r^  Only    one    college   teacher    in    eight 

Possible  Answers  •  ^  ^r  c7\An 

can  hope  to  earn  a  :>alary  of  SToUU 
One  answer  to  the  problem  of 
lack  of  facilities  is  the  expansion  of 
present  colleges.  But  for  all  except 
the  largest  schools,  any  consider- 
able expansion  will  change  the 
character  of  the  institution  drasti- 
cally. College  administrators  want 
to  avoid  destroying  the  nature  of 
their  schools  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  tremendous  increase  in 
available  students.  The  problem  of 
how  much  to  grow  under  the  pres- 
sure of  applications  is  one  familiar 
to  Brandeis. 

Another  answer  to  the  problem  is 
the  creation  of  new  schools  and  of 


me. 

7.  I  am  an  idealistic,  inexperienc- 
ed, irresponsible  young  man.  And  I 
claim  that  this  is  not  such  a  bad 
way  to  be. 


LAslerbi^ 


1 


Cofttinued    from    Page    Three 


tests,  and  bv  its  desire  that  "graci-  ^^^   enable   him   to   understand   ob 
ous   living"   should   predominate   on  Jectively   the    world    which   he    will 
the    Brandeis    campus*.      The    tooth  ^^^^^    ^P^n    graduation.    Only    such 
and    nail    struggle    which,    we    are  ^^  objective  understanding  can  en- 
told,    characterizes    the    contempor-  *t)le  one  to  cope   with  the  realities 
ary  world,  is  but  an  intensified  ver-  ^^  the  modern  world  instead  of  be- 
sion    of    the    competitive    drive    for  coming  their  unwitting  or  unwillinii 
grades,   for   concrete   manifestations  servant.      In    this    sense    then,    the 
of  academic  achievement  which  can  "ivory    tower  '    is   the    only    fit   pre- 
be  recorded  on  transcripts  and  sent  paralorv     stage     for     the     "outside 
to   graduate   schools   or   prospective  world  ",  and  that  is.  perhaps,  one  of 
Thu>     Brandeis    fultills    the.se    two    employers.    The    seeming    meaning-  the    most    important    functions    of 
rCearrtany^point  in  his  academic    important  aspects  of  a  small  school:     lessness  of  political  action  and  intel-  ^^^.f^^J^^^    ""^^"^^^^'^    ^'^    *     '^'^^ 
caVeer     Newly    graduated    students    namely,   stimulating    student    to    pro-    lectual  ideals  m  the  face  of  abstract-  -oc^ety. 

without  exoei-ience  who  go  into  in-  fessor  and  student  to  student  re-  ly  anonymous  "larger  powers  At  Brandeis.  the  potential  still  er- 
du..trv  can  earn  more  pay  than  lationships.  Its  uniqueness  is  to  be  i  which  is  also  supposed  to  dominate  ists  to  maintain  the  necessary  aloof- 
some 'of  their  teachers  Thou'c'h  the  found  in  the  people  involved.  The  not  the  college  campus,  but  only  the  ness  from  the  world  as  it  is  ^per- 
Ford  Foundation  and' others  have  administrators  and  the  professors  "outside  world*;  is  reflected  in  min-  haps  more  so  than  at  older  institu- 
tried  to  dramatize  advances  in  the  are  the  ones  who  distinguish  it  and  iature  in  the  workings  of  a  sincere  tions.  although  its  very  youth  and 
college  sal  iry  schedule  teachers  heighten  it^  reputation.  Acting  as  and  ardent,  but  ineffectual,  student  its  consequent  striving  to  become 
r-ink  with  cler^^vman  near  the  bot-  a  guiding  hand  to  the  student  body,  government  at  Brandeis.  This  is  not  respectable  can  be  a  liability  as  well 
tom  of  the  earnin'^  scale  for  pro-  they  become  a  third  parent.  As  a  to  say  that  contemporary  American  as  an  asset).  The  academic  stand- 
fessional  men            ^                                     parent,      they      create      attachments    society   is   but   Brandeis   writ  large,  ards  of  the  school  are  high,  the  in- 

-  11-     stronger    than    could     ever    be    felt    It    is,    however,    meant    to    indicate  tellectual    atmosphere    is    stimulat- 

Though    the    general   pay    level    is    ^^^^"o  ..,.,.. ^ 


low,  there  are  brighter  spots.  Top 
men  with  endowed  chairs,  teachers 
at   a   few   exceptionally   well-paying 


new  colleees  in  estobUshed  univer-    «;ho«»?.  -<»•«»«"='  •«  »»'«■  f'^"''';  ••■ 


sities.  The  founding  of  Brandeis 
was  such  a  step  and  so  is  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  sUte  college  sys- 
tems of  California  and  New  York. 
Much  of  the  demand  for  liberal  arts 


other  especially  popular  fields,  foot 
ball   coaches,   all   can  hope   to  make 
more   monev    than    most    other    tea- 


chers. 

But   most    teachers    are   still    paid  plied    to    life    that    the  Brandeis    ex- 

^hoois  can  be  met  by  ihe  establish-    far    less   than    they    are    worth.    Al-  perience    achieves     iUs  permanence 

ment   of   more   Junior   colleges.  For   most  all  colleges  in  America  today  and  bear^  iU  fruit,  ,     ,      .      -  » 


towards   a   lifeless   body  of  ideals.   It    that  much  of  what  is  found  harsh,  ing.  and  the  professed  ideals  of  the 

is  these  attachments  that  enable  them    cruel  and  distasteful  about  the  "out-  university   are   fine   ones.    It   would 

to  mold  the  young,  searching  minds,    side"   has   been   present  during   our  be  tragic  to  negate  these  potentiali- 

•sheltered"  college  years.  ties    by    unthinkingly    assimilating 

Many  would  contend  that  this  is  them  into  the  prevailing  modes  of 

as  it  should  be.  And  indeed,  if  the  life  and  values.  If  this  is  not  to  hap- 

university  experience  is  intended  to  pen,  some  insight  into  the  realities 

be  in  preparation  for  adjustment  in  of   contemporary   American  society 

later  life,  the  potentialities  exist  for  is  needed,   as   well  as  the  courage 

Brandeis    to    fulfill    this    function,  and.   integrity    to    witli^^Und    these 

However,    a    consideration    of    the  cealities  when  nevessary.  ^   ^     ^ 


Thi.^.    then,    is    the    importance    of 
Brandeis,   not   the    ideals    as   printed 
in  the  catalogue,  but.  the  personali- 
ties and  events  making  them  a  rea 
litv.  It   is   when  these   ideals  are  ap- 
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Religion,  tiie  Ivy  League  and  America:  The  Nature  of  Our  Apathy 

■^^^■^^      ^^         7  ^  ^  ,,    ,._    ._    o..othotin    inr      silinf     trirral    rtlalion   between   any    sinRk 


If   wo   Tiro   apathetic    <or    *\sileiU" 
or  "bcaien")    it  is  not  without  rea- 
son.     I    do    not    excuse    it    when    1 
try  to  explain. 

Apalhv  is  really  the  lack  of  tivity.  generated  by  specific  human 
liuman  concern.  It  is  the  inability  needs,  and  the  achievement  of  hu- 
to    discover    any    meaningful    bond    man   aspirations,   is  dissolved. 


te^ral    relation   between   any    single 

•me"    and    them;    and    fourth,    and 

perhaps     most     important,     because 

the  connection  between  human  ac- 


munity  and  with  whatever  matters 
to  them. 


Common  Values  of  a  Common  Society 

The  possibility  of  nnniincnt  cliaos  and  the  exist inj^    variance   of    moral    uith    political    values 
naiplo  to   subordinate   uncoinpromising   egalitarian  ideals  to  an  ethic  of  social  stability.  Security 
has  become  the  societal  measure  of  ideological  worth.  In  search  for  order  the  exorcism  ^^J^J^^^^; 
sion   acheives   a   dec 
of  conflict  which  mi 
Conformity  is  iho  wai 

to  corporate  responsibility.  The    i^iood  of  a  vital  society  is  blindly  ex-  bo  integrated   into  a  system   doter- 

depersonalizalion       of       decision    |in|ruished.  The  duty  of  the  univer-  mined   by  faith   in  reli|,'ious  values. 

relieves    man    of    the    burden    of    sity    is    lo    create    and    preserve    an  Hindered 

his    conscience     by     placing    the    or«:anization  which  guides  itself  by  ^^^^        ^"* 

responsibility    ft)r    action    with    the    a  belief  in  progress  throuirh  chan/je,  This     recurrent     phenomenon     of 

^'rt.up.    The    individual    has    K'ained    and     in     the     face     of    self-seekinif  an   in.viitution  ostensibly   i,'uided  by    world.     It   means   that  even   where    offered  av  new  centers  of  a Uej^iance. 

the  safrtv  and  security  of  insi^'nifi-    transjcressions  maintains  the  dig:nity  reason   attempting   to   impose   rigid    concern   might  exist  it  can   neither    ^^^  expressions  of  human   aspira- 

of  the  idea.  The  university  must  be  vahus   which   are  alien   to   the  dc-    be  articulated  nor  made  active  nor,    ^-^j^j,    y^^.^^,   fields  for  human   activ- 

the  critic  and  judpe  of  society,  and  velopment    f»f    free    thought    is    an    perhaps,    even    understood.      It    re-     ^^     Yov  most  of  us  neither  of  these 

must  actualize  its  judgments  within  unfortunate    te.stimony    to    the    in-     mains  a  \  ague  feeling  of  discontent    expre.'^sions     is    any     longer     valid. 

the    bounds    of    its    influence.    The  tej^rity    of    *the    critics    of    society/'    or  loneliness,  unable  to  become  ob-    ^^   ^y^  persuaded   to   see   both   na- 

creative  process  Inexorably  assumes  and   an   appropriate  epitaph  to  the    jective,  unable  to  realize  a  symbol,    itonality  and  class  consciousness  as 

freedom   of   thought   and    toleration  dimi.se     of     a     center     of     creative        Human   concern   is  a  response   to 

energy:    Perhaps    Pusey  s    view    can    concrete    human   need,  and   activity 


It    is    the    latter    which    must    be 
invcstiMated.       The     19th     Century 
saw    two    major    attempts    to    dis- 
and  the  most  fundamental   fact  of    Q^y^^  new  sources  of  human  rela- 
all    that    is    contemporary    in    our    tionships       Nation    and    class    were 


This  inability  is  the  most  simple 


eance. 

Stability  reached  through  immut- 
able social  and  religious  prt>nounce- 
uunts  is  the  anxious  vision  of  a 
Cfjuntry    inherently   too  diver.se   and 

too    vast     for    comnutinent    on    an       ^ 

11      11  *        i       -1      1     ,•      1     of  opposition 

mdividual    basis    to    its    ideological    "       *  » 


under-pinning.  It  is  exactly  the  pre-    Values 
senre  of  diver.sity  which  breeds  in- 
tolerance.     With      (»ur      ideoUigical 
foundations  being  daily   challenged, 
and  our  ac(|uisitive   machinery  ap- 
pearing   to    be    bound    in    its    own 
grease,    commitment    on    either    the 
|ideolo>iical     or     economic     K-vtl     is 
no   longer  suflicient   to   balance   the 
growing    fear    of    inner    disruption. 
The  only  level  at  which  a  satisfying 
stability    can    be    reached    is   that    of 
a    mutual    acceptance    of   social    and 
nhgious    valuth;    <»f    likes    and    dis- 
likes. The  preservation  of  the  slial- 
iow    secui  ity    t>f    i/pinions    lu'ld    in 
common,   is  th.e  nuit  of  intolerance. 
Security  has  become  the  product  of 
charcoal-grey   conmiitment.   l-\ar  of 
the  elilTs  edge   is  alleviated   not  by 
(iirrct    coufi'ontalion    of    the    issues 
i?ivolved.  but  bv  iunoiiuL;  tht  rn.  R<^- 
.vpon.^ibility    for   drcision,   jmd    (jfteii 
for  lack   of  decision,   is  assumed   by 
the    monolithic    community,    and    no 
one  has  to  fact ,  either  for  prai.ve  or 
blame,  the   preeai  iousness  of  .'-tand- 
ing   aUme. 

Fear.  I'ncertaintv,  Impose  Values 

Today  it  is  more  important  that 
we  have  values,  than  that  we  have 
1,'ood  values.  Fiaring  the  insecurity 
of  di.vorder  aiui  the  uncertainty  of 
di.sseiisioti  man  grasps  at  unity  by 
imposing  unified  values  on  all.  u  ith- 
out  apparent  regard  for  indi\idua! 
integrity.  Robirt  K.  Fitch  in  his 
Mav  19  New  Republic  article  .  "The 
Faith  of  a  Uni\ersity*'  has  .st-n.sed, 
and  ifideed  is  trapped  by,  the  feel- 
ing that  order  and  security  arise 
onlv    bv    the    imposition    of    intran- 


in 


the    I'niversity 


The  College  comnuuiity  has  prov- 
en itself  time  and  again  to  b«'  sub- 
ject to  the  same  liniitations.  the 
same  sniveling  misconceptions,  as 
society  at  large.  In  an  age  of  anxiety 
the  university  has  also  grasped  onto 
the  superficial  security  of  common 
values,  and  has  in  a  wav  ditned  its 
own  rea.son  for  being  The  univer- 
.sity  must  not  neccessarily  minor 
its  social  nulieu.  Its  duty  is  to  the 
•ou.uht."'  Kvidence  <»f  the  adapta- 
tion of  tht^  drceptioi^  of  coi  poiiite 
will  on  university  can.puses.  can  be 
seen  in  the  recent  controversies  at 
Harvard    and    rrinceton. 


With  the  influx  of  post-war  .stu- 
dents from  backjin»unds  not  tra- 
ditionally ivy -league,  the  .school- 
wide  security  of  sin»ilar  social  and 
religious  values  no  lon^i  r  was  valid. 
To    preserve    security    through    lack 

of  diM'i'silv,  smaller  t  xrlusive  social  ,     .       ..    •  •* 

.       1        ,1    The   Intccritv   of   the   I  niversity 
c»ri'an  /ations       were       introduced     I'leinn^.n.^ 


best  be  countt  red  by  anoth*  r  Har- 
vard President.  James  B.  Conant. 
•If  anyone  in  the  free  world  be- 
lieves that  a  unifying  philost)phy  is 
a  goal  to  be  d«'sired  at  whatever 
price,  then  he  should  drive  from 
the  free  sector  of  Berlin,  eastward 
throu?ih    the    Brandenburg    gate." 

The  pres«*nee  »»n  a  colkge  cani- 
pus  of  a  student  outi(»ok.  or  worse 
an  Administration  outlook,  which 
prevents  the  d«  lachid  consideration 
of  new  ideas  is  a  drnial  of  the  h'arn- 
ing  procc^ss   itstlf 

an(i  one  can  conjecture  at  many- 
other  socially  concerned  .schools, 
this  is  exact  1>  the  case.  And  on  a 
more  subtle  but  no  more  justitied 
level,  this  same  shortsiuhtednes.-  is 
inevitably  the  product  of  an  attempt 
to  intemate  the  curriculum  accord- 
ing to  .some  imifyin^  principle. 
I'suallv    it    is    reli^iion.    This    is    the 


Ijrown  only  out  of  this  response. 
Men.  involved  in  a  common  task, 
come   to  share  a  moral   vision.  The 


expressions  of  the  struggle  toward 
etjual  status  of  pr<^viously  exploited 
and  discontented  peoples.  And  we 
aie  drivt  n  to  conclude  that  the 
success  of  the.se  struggles  is  neces- 
vision.  too,  is  Inspired  by  the  con-  sarily  indicated  by  the  end  of  that 
Crete  need,  but  it  transcends  it.  discontent,  that  is,  by  the  .solution 
In  its  turn  it  spurs  men  to  their  of  th(»  needs  in  which  they  origin- 
task.  This  recognition  of  common  ated,  and  further,  that  this  success 
needs  and  aspirations  produces  a  while  it  destroys  the  basis  for  con- 
jceneral  consciousness  of  actual  re-  tinued  struggle,  has  brought  us  no 
lationship  within  a  fi:roup  of  men;  closer  to  the  good  society  envis- 
a     community,    makinj;    truth     and    ;iged  at  tht    start  of  the  struggle. 


activity     possible,    furnishing;    g^oals 
and  ideals.     In  the  past  such  a  con- 
Vet  at  Princeton,    sciousness  has  been  manifest  in  the 

words    -Ti^varich**   or    -('itoyen.' 

Tiaciitlonally  in  the  West,  human 
concern,   and   the   vision   and   action 


\  lew 
\  aid, 


advocated    by    Pusey    at    Har- 


which  m  the  face  of  a  multifarcuis 
student  body  could  rt  lam  through 
selective  nteinbership.  the  tradition- 
al cultural  piuity.  At  I^rinceton 
these  corporate  units  to<»k  the  form 
«)f  eating  clubs,  which,  thtjugh  they 
existed  in  the  past,  never  had  so 
important  a  place  in  campus  life. 
For  the  past  nine  years  'at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  Administration*  the 
lating  clul>s  liave  bein  able  to  dis- 


To  claim  that  'thinjjs  are  this 
May"  is  no  justification  for  their 
voluntary  re-creation  in  the  univer- 
sity. There  is  no  reason  for  the  crea- 
tive universit>  to  subvert  those  very 
el'^mcnts  which  sustain  its  dynam- 
ism to  sculpt  in  miniature  the  in- 
fluences, jfood  and  bad.  of  our  soc- 
iety. The  commitment  of  the  nni- 
versitv    must    once    afi^ain    be    to   the 


The  collapse  of  a  community, 
that  is,  the  end  of  the  common  ac- 
tivity of  its  members,  not  only 
leaves  itv  aspirations  unfilled,  it 
makes  t!i»>se  aspirations  impossible. 
F'or  the  eollapse  only  comes  when 
to  whicli  II  gives  ris(\  has  devel-  the  needs  which  brought  the  men 
oix'd  ii«  response  to  actual  oppres-  tog:ether  in  the  first  place  are 
sion.  to  slavery  or  starvation,  to  solved.  They  are  solved  and  their 
political  suppression  or  economic  solution  is  not  coincident  with  the 
ristriction.  Radicals  did  not  always  achievement  of  the  aspirations 
understand,  with  Gi^'«^rge  Orwell,  which  the>  eng:endered.  So  the 
the  primary  nature  of  their  ma-  unachieved  aspirations,  like  the  ful- 
terialism.       But    they     could     never    filled     needs,     erase     to     have     real 

meaning;  fi»r  men  whose  related- 
ness,  wh4»se  community,  has  also 
vanished. 


effectively  deny  it.  nor  function  in 
its  absence  Material  needs  remain 
l>rimary:  jn  most  of  the  world  hun- 
;;er   demands    human    concern. 

Hut  it  ^ovs  not  demand  our  con- 
cern, not  loudly  enou.tch  so  that  we 
hear  it.  Our  primary  response  to 
our  fellow  man  is  one  of  apathy. 
First,  because  their  want  is  not 
material  and  ue  do  not  understand 
it  is:  second,  because  we  are 


••oujfht.**    And    the    commitment    to 

tribute  all  of  the  applicants,  includ-     the    -ouRht"    demands    scrutiny    of    ^vhat 

ing       the       ^ocially       unacceptable,    critical   values,   and    the    expression    not  moved  by  the  prospect  of  their 

among    the 

membership,     there     exists     no     In- 


various    clubs,    making  of  a  need  for  chanire.  Free  thouf^ht,    future:    third.    I>ecause    for    all    our 

sure   the   security   of  any   one   club  the  instrument  of  creation,  can  only 

was    not    seriously    endangered    by  produce    In    an   environment    which 

apportioning    the  * -misnts*'    eciually  tolerates  dissension.   It  is  an  unfor- 

among    all      This    ytar    the    eating  pivable   error  to  seek   order   by    the 


Why  are  we  apathetic?  Because 
we  can  no  longt'r  discover  any  his- 
torical or  niaterial  requirements  of 
men.  upon  which,  with  an  hone.sty, 

we  can  i.'.ise  lofty  aspirations.  And 
because  of  this  there  is  no  com- 
munity within  which  acii\  ity  is 
nuaningfuL 

This  i.v  the   nature  of  our  apathy. 

—  Michael    Walzer 
.fune.    ]f)55 


sigent  values  on  society,  to  -unify"    ^ ^    

it.  "A  democracy  dare  not  be-  t-iubs  were  not  able  to  ab.sorb  all  of  deception  of  ij!:norins:  contradicting: 
come  ...  a  nailtiform  and  parti-  ^j^^,  socially  inferior  applicants,  and  elements,  or  by  the  superficial  soph- 
colored  stew  of  all  po.ssible  ingre-  ^^  ^j^^,  ^.^^^  j,f  -Bickei  there  were  istication  of  assuming:  petty  social 
dieiits,  which  because  of  the  ex-  f,,rty-.seven  outcasts,  more  than  half  values  which  laud  the  similar,  and 
Heme  variety  of  its  culture,  has  at  ^^  them  Jewish.  That  the  issue  was  condemn  the  individual. 
last  cea.sed  to  have  any  genuine  precipitated  this  year  can  only  be  The  necessity  of  mans  having  a 
character."  But  does  den>ocracy  not    explained  in  terms  of  the  continued  place  in  the  sch«  me  of  things,  and 

increase  of  socially  and   religiously  knowing     that     place,     and     indeed 

diverse  stud(»nts  at  Princeton,  final-  knowing  that  there  is  a  scheme  and 

ly  reaching  this  year  a  number  suffi-  that  there  is  a  place,  is  no  doubt  es- 

ciently    larj^e.    that   total   absorption  sential  to  his  emotional   in   intellec- 

would  too  seriously   impair  the  ex-  tual    well-beini.'.   Yet    if   we   are   en- 

clusiveness   of   the   clubs,    and   con-  doued   with  the   rational   ability    to 

•seiiuently     the     security     which     is  recognize    deception,    we    must    act 
♦born    of    exculusivencss.    It    is    in- 
nere.sting    to    note    that    within    the 
•period   of   time   roughly   containing 
♦the    incnased    campus    significance 


entail  a  respect  for  differences?  Is 
this  not  at  the  very  heart  of  it:* 
Fitch  finds  unity  in  a  faith  wc 
.vhould  share  in  the  possibility  for 
finding  the  "true  way.*'  His  appeal 
is  not  to  a  universal  eti(iuette,  or 
an  unbending  social  ethic,  but  to  a 
faith  in  mans  inherent  capabilities. 
Vhv  alternative  to  Fitch's  secular 
faith  in  -right'  values,  is  the  stabil- 
ity through  intransigence  of  re- 
ligious dogma.  President  Nathan 
Pusev  of  Harvard  finds  in  religion 
the  key  to  order  and  purpo.^c.  "It 
IS  leadership  m  religious  know- 
ledge of  which  we  now  have  a 
most  gaping  need  .  .  .  The  whole 
world  now  looks  to  us  for  a  creed 
to    believe    and    a    son^    to    sing." 


Lipchitz,  Lippold^ 

Re  is  Collection 

Two  outstanding  American  sculp-  Hall  and  the  New  England  Sculp- 
tors and  works  from  the  home  of  tors'  As.sociation  show  is  in  the  out- 
promin«nt  New  York  collectors  will  door  area  near  Shapiro  Hall,  Ham- 
be    featured    during 


a    Festival    of 
being  shown  at  the 


Sculptur*'   now 
University. 

Jacques     Lipchitz,     one     of     the 
nations     lead  in. 14    sculptors,    is    ex- 


o 


f  the  tating  clubs,  tht   Jewish  pop- 


five  works  by  Lipchitz  are  included 
in  an  exhibit  of  27  pieces  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard 


Kilher  the  secular  path  of  .-stability 
through  conformity  to  social 
values  is  chosen,  or  the  riligious 
way  of  unity  through  common  be- 
lief in  the  higher  purpose  of  man 
is  chosen.  Both  preclude  dissension, 
change,  and  thereby,  progress. 

That   this   insidious   ethic   of  con- 
formity  and   its   resultant   religious    chapel    for    Jewish    marriages 

and   social   intolerance   should  seep    cxtt 
into    our    colleges    and    universities    more 


on  our  knowledge,  to  eliminate  it. 
A  truth  whose  only  ju.stification  is 
its  convenience  has  no  place  in  an 
in.stitution  which  grounds  its  de- 
cisions not  in  what  is  easiest,  but 
ulation  of  the  .school  increa.sed  from  jri  what  is  best.  Our  homage  should 
two  to  fourteen  percent,  and  the  not  be  to  the  crass,  material,  exist- 
prep  school  applicants  decreased  ^nt  simply  because  it  is.  but  to  the  j  j^^.j;^  of  New  York  City.  Earlier 
from  something  more  than  three-  jdea.  the  non-existent,  that  concept  ^^is  year  Lipchitz  was  the  winner  of 
(luarters  to  something  less  than  half  which  in  our  day  has  been  crushed  ^^e  I9r>8  medal  award  for  outstand- 
of  the  total.  The  introduction  of  di-    \nider    the    heel    of    what    they    call     j,^g   achievement    in   sculpture    prc- 

•hard  cold  facts."  If  realism  involves    j^^.nted   by   the   University   Cieativc 
the    acceptance    of    an     immutable    /^rts    Awards    Commission, 
reality,  thin  it  is  not  to  be  accepted. 
Deny   as  you  may   the   possibility 
for    improvement,    there    is    vitality 


ilton    A.    The    student    show    is    on 
exhibit   in    the   Student   Center. 

A  native  uf  Lithuania,  Lipchitz 
studied  and  worked  in  Paris  from 
1909    until    the    outbreak    of    World 


hibitinj,   21    of   his   works   executed    War  H.  Since  1941  he  has  done  mo.st 
from     1919    throu^ih     1957.    Another    of  his   v,t)rk   in  the  United   States. 

Within  a   Sphere  No.   10:   The  Sun." 


versity    provokes    the    response    of 
an   intensification  of  exclusivism. 

The  alternative  to  social  stability 
we  have  seen  is  the  stability  of  uni- 
fied religious  principles.  The  Har- 
vard controversy  centered  about  re- 
ligious values  in  a  university.  In- 
involved    the 


The  New  Y'ork  residence  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Reis  was  reconstructed  15 
years  ago  to  be  an  appropriate  set- 
ting for  art  and  now  hou.ses  their 
collection  chosen  over  the  past  35 
years.  Their  collection  contains  the 
outstandiTig  painters  of  the  20th  cen- 


itially 
proi)riety 


the    ^"-^-"^^--U,,-^    actualization    of  _  a 


of    using 


tury    as   well   as   works    by    Seurat, 
Richard  Lippold,   recipient  of  the    Modigliani.  Picas.so,  Matisse,  Braquc. 
1958  grant  for  sculpture  of  the  Uni-    j^^utine.   Gris,   Rouault,   Max   Ernst, 
4    'ri  ♦;  f....ii..M   in  trv      vcTsily  Creative  Arts  Awards  Com-    j^^-        Grippe,  Motherwell,  de  Koon- 

ut  attempt.    The  s^msfactionm  ^_^^^^   ^^^    ^^^.^^^^^    ^^^,^^^^^   ,,    ing.    Tanquay    de    Chirico.     Leger. 

e?ect'ualiU    :r     r-d^e^^^^^  -t  at  Hunter  College,  is  exhibiting  ^J^,^,  ^ros.  Matta,  Gorky,  Jack 

ti.cctuaiuy     oi  ^^^^^y^    ^^    ^^^^    ^j   pi^.ces  of  his  work.  ^^^^  Pollock  and  nineteen  pieces  of 

and  the        Two  other  shows  exhibited  in  the  sculpture    by   Lipchitz.   Rare   sculp- 

Festival  of  Sculpture  include  work  tures    in   the   collection   date    thou- 

and  sands  of  years  before  the  common 

land  era   and   represent   Babylonian,   Et- 
ruscan. Iberic,  Sumerian,  Mycanean, 


jj^^    future  lies  only  in  a  hope. 


view  of  Ihe  educational  process,  ing  the  place  of  religion  in  the  Urn-  -^^^-^;,  .J,,,^,,^,,  to  act  upon  siosberg  Gallery  will  contain  one  and  Cycladie  art.  The  collection  also 
When  the  very  centers  of  critical  versity  academic  pohc.es.  He  as-  ^  gelief  demands  commit-  Lipchitz  exhibit,  except  for  five  contamshne  African  figurefe  and 
thinking  and  s"o«ial  experiment  be-  .serted  in  c/Tect  that  in  our  age  of  *»  ^^^.^^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^_  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^Ip^^r  included  in  masks  Oceanica  American  North- 
come  victim  to  this  evasion,  crea-  uncertainty  the  faith  in  common  "  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^.  ^^^  ^^.^  collection  on  exhibit  m  west  Indian  Masks.  Eskimo  Masks 
tlve  energy  becomes  unavoidably  rcligiou.s  beliefs  was  the  way  to  ^^^/^^^j  ^.^ijant  signpost  of  sue-  Mailman  Hall.  Richard  Lippolds  and  artifact',  and  Pre-Columbian 
diverted  to  a  ratlonallratlon  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  and  inai  ;  j  „„  Pnoerourteen 
existent,   and    innovation,    the    life-  knowledge    to    be   s.gmf.cant   must  ro»t;«ue< 


work  is   being  ehownln  Mailman    sculptures. 


•» «. 
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Iloiiors,  Grad  Schools . . . 


The  Esther  L.  Schneider  Award 
of  the  National  Women's  Commit- 
tee to  a  Junior  for  leadership  in 
campus  activities  and  academic 
achievement  exemplifyini;  the  well 
rounded    student     i$500»     to    Donna 


Coyitinued  Jroiti  PiiQC  Que 
ences  include  Peter  Murphy  and 
Joseph  Macedo  who  will  study  So- 
ciology at  McGill  Univer.sity.  En- 
tering the  field  of  psychology  are 
Bernard     Liebowit/     who     has     re- 

reived     a     full     tuition     scholarship  ivieaoiT. 

an      an  assistantship  at  the  Univer-  The     Richard    Welling    Memorial 

sitv  of  Chicago.  Alan  Ward  who  will  Scholarship   award   went   to   a   Jun- 

attndTempk.    Judith  Herman  who  ior    outsUndin.u    for    his    contribu- 

w    1    be    at    the    Orthogenic    School  Uon     to    student    government     and 

in  Chicago    and    Bernard    Kempler.  leadership  activities,   i$,>00.  Edward 

the     recipient     of    a    U.    S.     Public  Friedman. 

Heilih    Award    worth    $1,800    plus  Cantor  T.  G.  Glickman  Memorial 

tuition  and  a  S,>00  Whitney  Fellow-  Award.  Arthur  Green:  Rose  Serkess 

ship    who  will  enter  Clark  Univer-  Memorial    Award,    Claire    Shapiro: 

l^^y  Yolande     and     Louis     Fleischmann 

isr'uhin     Lubofskv      will      attend  Achievement    Award,    Marcia    Bai- 

J^ncf  SUbersteln  will  enter  Jewish  stein     Endowment    Fund     Pnze    in 

Te  Khers*  Seminary  and  Saul  Troen  Spanish.   Joy   Zachana;   Eh   D    and 

iilt^  at  Hebrew  University  next  Mollie  I..  Goodstein  Fund   Prize  m 

Hebrew,    Muriel    Bc^renson: 


Notes  on  Liberal  Education 


■ 


Dr.  Harold  Taylor 


Dr.  narold   Taylor   is  thr   President  of   Sarah  Lawrence  Co^^^^^^^ 


Bronxville,  New  York.  THE 


listen  to  them 
music — 


valuable,    and    to   discover    this    the  lives  and  n,inas  of  the  U^achen.  their  tern,,  t.at  wc  ...xen 

bv    oneself.   No   one    can   make    ^^^^^ .j'^^:-^^^  -"a  'IZ't  SnJprtheticaUy    and    recoptively- 

he    Irt    of    sUrtins     fresh    things  Xo  catch   the   rhythms,  the   themes. 

moving   of  evoking  response,  of  pat-  the  suv.nds  of  the  »n<i-|dual  .nstru- 

tinff   ihinjrs  in  new  relations  which  ments 
not  been  sren  before,  of  creat- 


these  discoveries  except  by  in- 
dividual effort,  and  life  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  must  be 
organized  in  such  a  way  that  the 
student  is  continually  thrust  into 
situations  from  which  he  must  ex- 
tricate himself  by   his  own  efforts. 


The 


have 

ing  the  sen.ve  of  importance.  We  all 
know  thai  the  particular  materials 
of  knowledjre,  whether  they  be  sci- 
ence,   poetry    or    history    arc    irrele- 


"w 

fall. 

U(»berta    Apf 
cine    at    Boston 
she    has    receiv 
ship.   Also  enter 
are  Joel  Aranoff 

th<»  New  York  State  McKiical 
School  and  David  Lehrman  who 
will  attend  the  University  of  Mi- 
ami      Ira   Levine   will   enU»r   Tufts. 

Dick    Foxx  will  b.  at  "»;;"«'";^""-    Wab.-r:     Sidney     S. 
and     Gary     Jacobson     will     attend     ^  _      ^,     _ ._ 

Yale. 


son  Park 

Roberta  Apf  el:  Max,  Bertha  and 
Norman  M.  Behr  Scholarship  Prize. 
Ira  Levine:  Patrick  Thomas  Camp- 
bell   Award    in    History.    Judith    B. 

Cohen  .  Prize 
Award  in  Kconomics,  Joel  Corman. 
Arnold      Saffer;      Israel      Riivreby 


educational    destiny     of    the 
student  and  the  teacher  are  in  fact    ^^^^^  ^^  the  great  teacher.   If  he   is 
Hendel    identical.    Where    ieachinif    is    cau-    captured     by     the     interest    in    the 

non-commital    and    inhibited,    knowledge   which    is   his,   if   he   has 

to  the  thinfi^s 

nbject  mig:hi 

is   also   true 

captured  by 

alues  in  an 

savs  Fry,  **at  some  level  of  him.self. 


and      the      combination     of 
sounds  they   make  together. 

I  turn  to  one  such  student  ft>r  in- 
sight into  the  problem  i»f  learning 
and  the  meaning  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. This  is  a  statement  from  a  col- 
lege freshman  who  was  asked  for 
comment  on  his  first  year  of  college 
A\ork: 

'•My  belief  is  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  academic  difficulty 
is  not  intellectual  incapacity,  but 
lack  of  real  interest  in  the  material 


area 


leas.  .niorm^Mon    >*■->"•  —    „^^^„ted      for      consomption,      for 

of  •'--•-<*'^f.-  -»'««'"  **'"  ^,    Scathe  .tudent  is  only  partially 
niiwtr:irv    nolitics    in    China    or     **"•*  .    .  -  »  ...    ^».^    :« 


will  respect  an  adverse  criticism,  if    contemporary    politics   .»    v  *„..«    ^.               „^:wi^   and    for   which    the 
he  can  undersUnd  it;  he  has  no  wish    Qr^^^k  drama  or  the  binomial  theor-    responsioir    *  ^         ^ 


in- 
But 


;;:;;;■  aw;y  with  anything,  and  he    .^^i;  "the^'Vn'iellectual    development    ^irn^^  ^l^Txi^X^i^^^  ^ 

end  of  liberal    w^*^**"^^  a:^^ 


is  so  close   to  his  work   th**   h*   '^     .  vhich  we  seek  as  an  ...-  "■  "— -  ^hedules   and    time    limitations 

•r  shonid  be.  glad  of  .  more  distant    ,  ,,„cation  will  be  achieved.  On  the    b,  ^^^^^^  instructor  is  ob- 

of   every   sub-    "'    c^vn^    .-.v.  •,  >      .   , 

liged  to  present  much  more  material 


eye   .   .  .  But  creative  criticism— by    j^thd.   hand,   a   study    of   every 
which    I    mean   criticism   that   takes    y^^^  j^  ^Y\e  college  catalog:  will  fail 


Harvard    Dentiil    School    has    ac-     A^^rd       Armand      Brumer:      Ros<'  ..      ,    j-    •  .      ■  ^  ,.w       i 

eopted  its  first  Brandeis  graduates.    ^^^  Award.  Halston  Lewis:  Mel-    a-s  its  starting  place  the  individual    ,^„  ^^^.^^^  hj^  i„  d,pth  and  l.beraU 

Barry    A«ranat    and    IX>naM    Sher-    ^,%     Snider    Endown,o,U    Fund    Ulent   »   -"l.rV'mrlT;.    'y- }' ^r^^^^^l^'^^Z^ 


man  will  be  members  of  an  enter- 
ing class  of  sixteen. 

Among    the    other    students    con- 
tinuing  their   work   in   the   field   of 
science     are    Arnold     Facten,     who 
will    study    chemistry    on    a    $2,000 
fellowship    at    Harvard    and    Fung 
Yen  Yap  who  has  received  awards 
totaling    $2,500    at    John    Hopkins, 
where  he  will  study  physics.  Ruby 
Weinstock   will   return   to    Brandeis 
where  she  will   e?Uer  the   graduate 
department    of    chemistry.      She    is 
the    recipient    ot    a    $12<K)   assisUnt- 
ship  and  a  $600   fellowship.     David 
White    will    aUo    be    at     Brandeis. 
where  he  will  continue  his  studies 


rize  in  Chemistry,  Arnold  Factor: 
B*n  and  Rosa  Stein  Annual  Me- 
morial Prize  in  Creative  Arts. 
JudiUi  Chazin:  Temple  Shalom 
Prize,   Jonathan   Prinz. 

Jacob  and  Bella  ThurnKiTi  Award. 
Sally  Marshall:  Eugene  M.  Warren 
Poetry  Prize.  Alicia  Suskind:  Jo- 
seph and  Ida  Butman  Award.  Gary 
Jacobson:  Saul  and  Sarah  FeclUor 
Prize,  Harvey  Pre.^sman:  Bruce  H. 
My  per  M^^morial  Awaid.s.  Ralph 
Curry:  Ida  Stein  Memorial  Award. 
Rudolph  Finderson:  Bessie  Green- 
wald  Prizt-  in  Judiac  Studies.  Ina 
Zibel.   Subhi    AbuGosh. 


ready-made  rule   of   thumb  or   per-    ^    f^^eling    of    duty    and    oblig:ation 
sonai  preference— creative  criticism    leather   than   with   a   feeling   of   ex- 
has  always  been  rare  .  .  .  much  of 
the  rest  is  as  boring  as  a  small  child 


to  his  students  than  they  can  profit- 
ably assimilate.  Aware  of  this,  he 
is  constantly  driving  for  simplifica- 
tion, for  'essences'  and  for  *main 
ideas/  This,  to  be  sure,  can  be 
stimulating.    But    most    of    his    stu- 


in     Biology.      Columbia     University 

has  awarded  a  $2,700  fellowship  in    (^ rim mf^nC&ment 
zoology  to  Leah  Kanner.    Paul  Ber-    K^Om m^P^t^fll^ll  I    .. 

man   will  enter  the  Physics  depart-  Conthmcd  Jrom  Vuijc  One 
ment    of    Tufts.      Armand    Brumer 

has     received     a     National     Science  iVyhcolouy.       Five    more     will     re- 
Foundation      Fellov.ship      of      $1600  eeive   the   Master   of   Fine  Arts   De- 
plus     tuition        He     will     study     at 
Princeton.  and    two    in    the 
Kntering    the    field    of    education  Composition. 

Halston    Lewis,    Barbara    Zem-  y^^     largest     number    of     Doctor 


who  insists  on  being  looked  at.  And 
everywhere  today  can  be  heard  the 
patter  of  tiny  criticism,  the  busy 
sound  of  men  continually  knowing 
what  they  like.  How  anything  man- 
ages to  create  itself  at  all  is  a  won- 
der.- 

1  would  like  to  say  that  learning 
does  not  thrive  in  the  situation  in 
which  tht*  students  are  on  one  side 
facing  a  set  of  requirements,  all  the 
way  from  examinations  and  grades 
based  on  them  to  required  texts,  lec- 
tures and  particular  subjects,  with 
the  faculty  on  the  other,  waiting 
with  their  criticisms  to  catch  the 
man  who  hasn't  done  his  work,  or 
who  hasn't  read  the  right  book,  or 
who  doesnt  say  what  he  is  sup- 
posed   to.    In    that   Situation,   tht 


citement  for  the  thing  to  be  learned. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  .should  '^e"nts7onsciousb'  or  not,  will  be  dis- 

expi'Ct   or   even    want,   everyone   to  j^^.^j^^^,  because  there  do  not  seem 

be    in   a    p<'rpetual    state   of   excite-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  problems  to  work  out.  All 

Tnent.    even    if    that    were    possible  ^^^  interest  is  simplified  out  of  the 

There  are  long  stn  tches  in  the  pro-  ^^^^^^ij^i     ^^d    the    course    becomes 

•ce.ss  of  tKiucation  which  involve  dis-  ^^^^  another  collection   of  facts  for 

ciplined  attention  to  fact,  necessary  ^^^   notebook:   and   no  fact,   idea  or 

tasks   to   be    carried    out,    simply    in  ^^^^^^    .j.    interesting   unless   its   ac- 

order  thnt  the  student  be  informed  ^^jj^^j^^  j,^^  ^^st  something.'* 
and   knowledgeable. 


To  be  well  educated,  it  is  neces- 
sa.-y  to  know  at  least  a  hundred 
times  more  than  it  is  ever  neces- 
sary to  talk   about,  to  have  a  grasp 

f    so    many    details   and    ideas    that 


i» 


I  believe  what  this  student  has 
siMd.  If  the  student  is  to  pay  the 
intellectual  price  for  learning,  he 
must  feel  that  the  learning  is  worth 
the  price.  He  must  be  given  time 
enough  to  read,  to  concentrate  on 
a  few  things,  without  being  shuttled 
from       one       subject       to       another 


in- 


are 


gree:    three    in    the    field    of    Mu.sic    telligence    and    animal    cunning    ol 

field    of    Musical    the    student    are    used    to    beat    the 

rather    than    to    k.-irn,    and 
becomes    a    .series    of    tiny 
actions     which     keep     the 
Harvard: 
Paul   Brown   who   will   atlei^d   Bos-    ^^  awarded  to  members  of  the  Near    i^^  thcji  unable 

ton     University     and     Elise     Isaacs.     ^.^^^^^^    ^^d     Judaic     Studies     and    for  the  enjoyment  of  readmg  v.  men 
Linda  Rothenberg  and  Jeanne  Gold-    p^yehologr   departments.     The    five    he  wants  to  do.  reading  ^»^»^^      ;^^^^^^^^ 
berg    who    will    be    at    the    Yeshiva    recipients*  are:    John    B.    Grayhill.    him    into    '"'''^''''''^^[^'''^^^^ 
School    of    Education.      Mi.ss    Gold-    ^,^^^.^     Abraham    Greenbaum.    Svi    him  as  he  reads,  or  tells  him  some - 
berg    has    been    awarded    a    $2,000    j^-^^      William     Ayers     Ward,     and    thing  w 


system 
teaching 
b(»ck.    Marcia    Loskove.    and    Carol     ^^^   philosophv   degrees   to   be   given    punitive 
Bre.snick    who    will    enter    Harvard:     ,^  .^  j,in^ie  Brandeis  graduation  will    ^^"^'^"^  '^^*'''*?^?'''^^''' ,^"  [||^^^^^^^^ 


scholarship. 

Jeremy  Larner.  who  has  received 
a  $2,000  Woodrow  Wilson  Scholar- 
ship, will  study  literature  at  the 
University  of  California.  Berkeley, 
while   Eden    Force    has   accepted    a 


John  Miller  Zinkand  in  the  N.E.J.S. 
Department,  and  Daniel  Freedman 
in   the    fteld   of   Psychology. 

Dean    Joseph    F.    Kauffman    told 
The  Justice  last  night  that  Roberta 

the     Brandeis     Honorary     Scholar-  ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  at  it  and 

ships.     These   awards  are   made  on  ^^^^'^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^^j^    ^^^    g^^^e 

the    basis   of   outstanding    academic  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  would  have 

achievement.  believed   that   he   had   ever   opened 

The     Brandeis     University     Bac-  ^  book,  attended  a  class  or  listened 

calaureate     Service     of     1958     took  ^^^  ^  word  that  was  said. 


some    sense    of    camparison    among 
them   is  pos.^ible.  But.  as  is  the  ca.se 

in    football    or    tennis,    the    .self-dis-  throughout  each  day  and  from  one 

•cipline  of  careful  attention  to  detail,  ^emester     to     another,     throughout 

of  endlessly   taking   pains,   is  es.sen-  ^^^^x   year.    He   must   be   allowed    to 

tial    to   the  achievement   of  the   joy  ^.^^^k    at    the   things    which    interest 

of    the    game.    Achievement    in    any  ^-^  j^^^^  at  the  time  they   interest 

field    has    this    .same    character— the  y^-^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  y^^  p^t  off  by  sequences 

sense   of    involvement,    the   willing-  ^^     introductory,     preliminary     and 

ness  to  commit  oneself  to  the  matter  preparatory   courses  which   have  to 

ii\  haiKl   for   its  own  sake,  and   the  ^^   overcome   before   the   forbidden 

satisfaction  which  comes  from  doing  ^^.^j-^    ^nay    be    eaten.    At    lea.st    half 

something    difficult   and   ultimately  ^hc  student  momentum  is  lost,  half 

useful.  his  interest  is  destroyed  by  the  mere 

The  pre.sent  svstem  of  higher  edu-  fact    that    he    must    make    his    way 

ne,..^,..   -       cation    is    built*  on    the    assumption  ^hrou^h    preliminary    requ.re^^^^^ 

,'hich  he  wants  to  know  and    ^^.^^  learning  occurs  in  one  dimen-  merely   in   order  ^^^^^f/ J^^^^J^JJ^ 

in   order  to  accom-     gjon— the  dimension  of  memory.  It  wants 

assumes  that  the  rewards  of  learn-  psychologically    inept    on    the 

re  not  to  be  found  in  the  pleas-  of    educators,    but    it 


needs  to  know 

plish  .something  important  to  him. 
Most  gcKKi  students  can  beat  any 
system  the  educators  put  in  front 
of  him.  and  the  best  student,  the 
one  we  u.sed  to  admire  when  I  was 


iiig  a: 


sity  of  Illinois.  Attending  UCLA, 
next  September  will  be  Samuel 
Danon,  who  will  study  Romance 
Language. 

An  award  of  $1€50  plus  tuition  to 
the  University  of  California  Anth- 
ropology  Department  has  been   ac- 


to    .study.    This    is    not    only 

part 
IS    downright 

vre  and  jov  of  the  knowing,  not  in  unfair  to  the  subject  being  studied^ 

achievement  of  belief,  not  in  finding  How    many   times    has   the    student 

:tnse  of  personal  and  intellectual  heard  his  P/.<>'--J^^!«''?  ^'^^''^^^ 

identitv    but  in  receiving  academic  with  something  like,     I  know  that 

credit  'social  status,  a  higher  income,  you  wouldn't  be  here  unless  you  had 

and   exemption  from  the  necessity  to.  but  we're  going  to  make  the  bes^ 

of  further  stud  V  or  intellectual  de-  of  it  together."  In  their  anxiety  to 


ropology  Department  has  been  ac-  '^-■«""^»'^     ^.  ..v^     «.     .-.«  ^^  ^  ^.^^0  mat  \\ab  b-m.  ^^^   materials   of   ki 

cepted    by    Ruth    Feinberg.      Also  f'^^  ^^\"/     •''    ^*"""'"'^-  ."'""^    ''       It  is  therefore  very  imporUnt  to  ^^  process  of  learning  i 

studying  Anthropology  will  be  Cara  l^^-  "r.  "^'"^'"^■^^f'''"^^'^""':.      „  "'  change  the  system  so  that  it  is  one  j.^     ^^     process  of  creatin 

Skoler.   who  will   be  at   Columbia,  ccllor  of  Vanderb.lt  University,  and  ^^J^    ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^,     because  ofart    A  wish  to  get  at  s 


Entering  schooLs  of  busine.<«  arc  one  of  the  eleven  distinguished  edu-  nothing  to  beat  except  one- 

Jool     Corman.     who     will     attend  cators  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  ^^   ^  ^^^^^^  ^,j^.^^  ^^^  „„t  ajign 

Wharton.  David  Ginsburg  who  will  atCommencementth.sSunday.de-  ^    '  j      -^^    ;„   opposite   camps,    but 

enter  the   University   of  California  I'vered  the  Baccalaureate  Address.  ^^.^^  .^.^^  together  the  teacher  and 

and    Ronald    Stuart    who    plans    to  Dr.  Branscomb's  speech  followed  ^j^^  student  in  a  common  endeavor 

attend  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  the  performance  of  "Until  Day  and  ^^       -^^  ^^^^^^  insight  into  truth  and 

Gerald  Segel  will  attend  the  Uni-  Night    Shall    Cease."    composed    by  j^^owledge 


vclopment  after  college. 

How  does  learning  take  place? 
By  the  effort  of  the  individual  to 
grasp   the   materials   of   knowledge. 

is  exactly 

creating  a  work 

something 


eliminate  the  elective  system  and 
to  give  every  student  what  is  called 
a  common  core  of  identical  sub- 
jects. American  educators  have  lost 
track  of  the  student  himself. 

First  then,  the  content  of  the  C«r- 
riculnm,   particnUrly   in  the   fresh- 


of  art.  A  wisn  to  8^^  f\='""'^"''"«  ^n   year,   should  be   drawn  from 

important  must  Precede  the  know-  ^     ^terials   in   the   fields  of 

ing.  as  hunger  is  a  condition  of  eat-  o    b                                       philosophy. 

ing.  There  is  a  latent  power  in  the  J^>'*;«;;^  ^^^^  „^^^  literature  and 

student    which    can    be    quickened  ^^^^^'^^l^^y^^g    ^^h    issues    and 

action,  but  only  when  certain  ^»*^^;-^  ^^.J  „„  ,^„„^  genuine 


into 


conditions  have  been  met.  To  move 
eternally  through  barren  stretches 


When  we  ask  what  is  the  greatest    of  a  subject  matter  whose  relevance 


concern  in  the  students.  Courses 
should  be  planned  which  are  not 
summaries  and  outlines  of  fields  of 
subject  matter,  but  deal  with  fresh 


versity  of  Denver.  Harold    Shapcro.    Associate    Profes- 

Jay  Kobrin  will  study  next  year   sor  of  Music,  and  sung  by  the  Uni-        "".'-""  '1~  .""Tf'  lrt.Vratr«n"  the  to  human  life  and  destiny  he  can- 

at    the    Yale    Drama    School,    and    versity  Chorus  under  the  direction  ev.l  .n  \\^''^'i;\'';^'Xl Z-  ^ot  se^   confronted  with  objects  of 

Paula    Gordon    will    continue    her    of  Alfred  Nash  Patterson.  »nswer  .s  boredom   A  bore  is  a  per  ^^^  ^f^_        theories    outlines,    sum ,    -        ^   ,^      •„.,.„s.,„.i 

ttudv    of    the    theatre    at    Catholic       President  Abram  Sachar  delivered  son  who  tells  you  things  you  do  not  ^^^- .^I'^^^'J'^^^'^^'^-^^^^    he  must    «»»««.  «o«»«*y  »°«^  *»*'  individual. 

s  udy    of    the    tneatre    at    «.a  Valedictory  Address  Dr  Sachar  need  or  want  to  know,  and  to  be  manes  and   «;^P^^"f'^"^-   Hpr<;tand    The   purpose   of  the  course   is  not 

^-Thr University    of    Illinois    has    sUes^^rthfLed   for    revitalizing  ^^'^'^.  ^^  ^:  ^^l^^^  ^r:!  tTjX  IZ'^^^'e^^^' ^sT  ^n'Sfa    ** -T-^r"""  "rTi  of  ffe^wf^ 

Kranted    a    full   tuition    scholarship    a  sense  of  craftsmanship  and  perfec-  is  Roing  to  be  said  or  done,  and  to  and  use    ^^^at  ^^^^^^^  ,^^  ^  ,j  ^,    dea.  witt. 

»n    music    to    Barbara     Mestetsky.    tion  in  the  educational  sphere.  The  put  up  the  natural  defenses  of  the  ^^o  wiU  be  wming  ^^    ^^^^^   ^^    can   become    J-»>y   <^»: 

Alic"M.ller    will   study    music    at    President  identified  these  two  loci  body  and  them.nd  againsOtJ^esh-  ^'^  J^J^^f^^.^j,    ,    ^ad    grade,    eemed.  He  wUl  coverjhe jr.und 

Boston  University. 

Daniel  Shuster  will  attend  Pratt 

Institute  to  study  architecture.  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  umver-  are  jnr  ^'"^^   ----^^-—^  t"   the  studenU  themselves  for  ».-    -^  ^  ^.  ^ 

At  the  Prizes  and  Awards  Univer-  sity  to  dr.ve  its  studenU  on  to  ful-  oil   *>»«   •^*"   *i^«^  fr!!^i^   and  sight  into  liberal  education,  that  we   »•»••»<  «*»*»  •*  »*"  choice,  a.  ■.. 

ity    Convocation    last    month,    the    fill  their  potentialities  with.n  such  llTing  ^P^^-V':J:^^r^^,'t^t  3   SersUnd    our    studenU    i«         Continued  •»  Page  FourU^u 


sity 


following  awards  were  announced:    an  educational  context 


sponiaiieUy  must  come  from  within  first    undersUnd 


Tune  7.   1958 


THE  JUSTICE  * 


Page 


Common  Sense  Generation  Satisfaction  Yfith  Mediocrity 

Cause  of  Religious  Disinterest 


Lauds  Practical  Values 

In    trying    to    evaluate    *our    generation,"    it    must    first    be 
realized  that  nobody   knows  who  and   what  our  generation   is. 
Hence   any 
eralities  made 
specifics  are 

whose  views  are  known  to  me,  the  editor  of  The  Carletonian. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  criticism    ^^^  ives  are  obvious  victims  of  Kiut- 


In 


storv  in 


last  week's  PINNACLE,  Dr.  Ira  J.  Martin  noted  that  during  the  past  fifteen 


that  has  been  directed  towards 
our  generation  is  the  judgment 
that  we  are  selfish,  that  we  are 

o>mplaci'nl,  that  we  arc  apathetic 
alxHit  anything  that  happens  out- 
side our  little  universe.  It  is 
I  his  crilicisni  which  I  would  like 
1(1  discuss,  since  I  feel  that  it  is 
the  n\osl  important. 

It   has  been  said  thai  all  we  want 
out   of   life    is   to   settle   down    with 
compiitible    mate,    in    a    eomfort- 


pcrusing  Through  The  (;arden  date,  our  second  grade  reader. 

What  we  have  been  around  long  enough  to  notice,  however  (and  it  is  something  which  we 

believe  to  be  connected  with  the    ruddier  e^oes,  or  sturdier,   hardier    say,  it  is  better  to  be  average.  <We 

say  normal  that  word  sounds  bet- 
ter). Lot  us  be  well-adjusted  in- 
dividuals, we  say.  Whatever  we 
do,  let  us  not  become  psychic.  Let 
us  not  bring  our  brains  to  a  boil. 
Who  wants  to  be  a  freak  with 
whom  no  one  will  have  anything 
to  do? 

And   while   we   are   insipidly   ad- 


our   egoes  are 
in   the  loft  of 

c 

t 


a 


.ible 

and  an  interesting  job.  It  has 
ht^vw  stattKi  that  we  are  very  ma- 
urialistic— this  generation  has  not 
<aid  anything  about  "making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy"  nor 
'making  the  world  a  better  place 
to  live  in.**  it  is  believed  that  as 
a  whole  we  are  uninterested  in 
the  world  or  humanity  at  large, 
and  have  become  immersed  in  our- 
selvejc.  our  own  interests,  our  own 
pleasures,  and  our  own  jobs.  Our 
onlv  commitment  is  to  ourselves 
and    to   our   future    families. 

This   criticism   of  our   generation 
IS    perhaps    the    most    damn 


tony:  we  are  annoyed  by  ministers 
of  the  church  who,  supposedly 
leading  their  Hocks,  pamper  them 
in  self-delusion:  we  are  embar- 
rassed by  foreign  policies  of  the 
U.  S.  which,  while  assuring  colo- 
nies of  our  support 
government,  still  find  it  much  more 
practical  to  keep  on  propping  up 
the  mother  countries.  We  admit 
il    freely — oui'    primary    ir\terest    in 

lif.^   iv;  In   m-ike   viire   that  we   havc    staclcs  that  stand  between  _.  _  .,  _  ^         x     i_      x 

hfc   IS  to  make      ure  tnai  v^      na         ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  mediocrity.  We    ings,  to  our  society,  we  forget  about 

We  are  painfully  a-straddle  a  ser-  arc  his  disciples.     We  gather  data,    the    men    responsible    in    part    for 

rated    fence     we    Bereans.    involved  ponder    it.      Suddenly    an    idea    po-    bringing     our    society     into    being: 

in   a   ridiculous   paradox.     We  con-  larizes  that  justifies  our  being  the    men    like    Franklin    and    JefTer.son, 

sider  nothing   more  important  than  disciple    of    mediocrity.      From 

ourselves.     No  group  has  healthier,  standpoint    of    mental    health. 


drop   in   church   attendance),   is  egoes  than  we.  But 

the  frighteningly  nonchalant  at-  as  blind  as  the  bats 

titude  a  great  manv  Bereans  ap.  the    Tabernacle       Our    beams    ar 

........    ....-    parently    have    toward    themselves,  not    properly    attuned    and    we    fh 

for   thetr  self-    And   what  makes  this  nonchalance  about,   bumping   into   things. 

glaring   is  the  fact  that  it   is  to  be        The  wrinkle  in  the  ballroom  rug. 

observed  on  a  campus  where  hardly  the    paradox,   what    we   cannot   un- 

any  student   thinks  about  anything  dersUnd    ,is    this:    in    spite    of    our 

t  xcept   himself,   his   future,   the   ob-  egoes.  we  genuflect  before  the  dull- 


him  and    eved  image  of  mediocrity.     We  pat    justing  ourselves  to   our  surround- 


enough    to    eat,    that    our 


families 
home,    with   congenial    friends.     y\h\c    roofs    o\  er    their    heads,    that 


our  children  go  U>  college  and  have 
some  of  the  same  advantages  that 
we  have  had.  Were  not  going  to 
be  hypocritical  or  foolishly  coy 
about  this  whole  matter;  we  want 
to   live,   and   live  comfortably. 

However,  our  generation  is  in- 
terested in  "the  world",  but  we 
fe<'l  that  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish anything  is  by  doing  our 
own  particular  job  tc  the  best  of 
our  extent.  We  do  not  have  much 
faith     in    individual    crusades.       If 


' 'Silent  Generation 
Watching,  Waiting 


the  who  carried  the  cooling  coals  of 
we  the  Renais.sance  to  this  continent, 
men  who  brought  their  brains  to 
a  boil.  We  could  h^^rdly  call  them 
mediocre  men. 

We  live  in  a  Christian  society. 
We  are  influenced  across  two 
thousand    years    by   Jesus,    a    man 


to 


who,   in  our   vocabulary  of  medio- 

The  term  "younger  generation''  suggests  a  number  of  things    crity,  went  off  on  a  tangent. 

me,  but  as  ftrv  to  derive  a  definition  from  these,  I  am  left       We  will  soon  forni  an  audience 

.        we  appeared  apathetic  to  the  plight   with  one  concept:  ^hose  who  wait.  The  '^^"^^t^  generation    the   (^-^^^"-^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^fj^ 

leration    ^^  Hungary   last  year,  it  was  be-    -younger'  generation,  my  generation  is  one  which  does  not  yet   ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  obsessed  with  his- 

ing  be-    ^jj^^^j   ^^.   thought   that  the   effort   f^^el  social  responsibility  or  social  privilege;  it  feels  neither  the 


cause    it    comes    from    within    our    ^^  hich  it  would  take  to  make  even    satisfaction  nor  frustration  of  maturity;   it  feels,  as  it  has  been 

ranks.      And    it    ha.s    a    great    ^     ,^^h     dent    on     world    opinion    ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^j  preparing  to    ,,,^,,,^^^5, 

bear  the  weight  of  a  perplexed    three-eyed     Princeton     senior,     we 


tory. 


own    ranKS.      Ana    i\,    na.^    a    k^^^*-  a     small     dent     on 

deal  of  validity.    Students  at  Carle-  eould    bt^    better    spent    on    studies 

ton    study    hard,   but    for    the    most  ^^hich    might  some  day  prepare   us 

part,    they    do    not    study    because  ^^j.    n^^king    a    large    dent.      If    \*  e 

they    enjoy    learning,    but    bcKrause  appear   self-satisfied   with   our  own 

a   certain   grade   point   is   necessary  ^^^^dition    so    that    student    govern- 


^ Thus  the   chilling  fact  about  our 

as    in   the   case    of   the    mediocrity     is     that    we     bring     it 

about     intentionally — we    who    are 


to  get  into  grad  school,  or  to  secure  ^^^^^^    atrophies    and    rots    away,    it 

a    good    bargaining    position    with  ^^   ^^^^   ^^^   much   that   we   are   com- 

future    employers.      Many    of    them  pj^^.^^nt.    but    that    we    have    chosen 

go   on    to    grad    school    in    order    to  ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^j.    ^ime    and    effort    into 

get    in    a    better    position    for    the  things  which  we  consider  more  im- 

job     they     want,     jobs     which     are  portant— the     preparation     for     our 

chosen,     not     for     accomplishments  fj^,ture    vocation.      Few    of    us    feel 

possible,     but     for     benefits     which  ^^^^^  ^^.^.  ^Yi:\U  make  much  change  in 

will      ensue— financially,       socially,  ^j^^     condition     of     the     world— in 

.»f)d   professionally.  large     part     because     the     present 

This    increasingly    practical    view  stage  of  culture  and  civilization   in 

of    education    and    of    a    profession  iho  U.  S.  is  such  that  it  is  extremely 

has    caused    us    to    be    labeled    the  difficult    for    any    one    man    to    ac- 

'No-Nonsense      Kids".        We      know  complish    very    much     in    tern^s    «»f 

what   we   want   out   of    life   and    we  the     whole     nation     or     the     whole 

know     what     we    dont    want— and  world.       Thus     our     commit  nunts 

we're  trying  to  make  sure  that   we  aiid     our 

get    V.  hat    we    want.      Consequently,  sm;*!!  — we    speak    not    in    tirms 

we    are    criticized    for    bt  ing    com-  the    needs    of    the    world,    but     in 

mitttd  to  nothing  bigger  than  our-  terms  of  our  own   pot*  ntialiiie>:    to 

v«. Ives— neither  God.  nor  patriotism,  be    the    best    doctor    T    can    he,    the 

nor    humanism,    nor    visions    of    an  best    professor,    the    best    wife.    Uie 

ideal    state— nothing    seems    to    ele-  best    journalist,    the    best    physicist 

vate    us    beyond    the    very    practical  that    1    can    be— that    will     I    strive 

and     egotistical     considerations     of  for,     that     will     I     commit     niyself 

..urseUes.  to.     We  feel  that  to  do  our  utmost 

While   these   criticisms   are   valid,  is   all    that   we   can   strive    for.   any 
1    would    like    to    suggest    that    the  -bigger'   goal    smacks   of   heroics, 
present    college    generation    is    still         n   is   in   our   avoidance   of  heroics 
idealistic,    beneath    its   materialistic  that  another  value  of  our  genera- 
shell,  tion  can  be  seen.     We  have  grown 

One    of    our    values    is    honesty-  to  be  wary  of  those  who  are  c 

the    wish    for    appearances    to    be  tional    or    mystic; 

identical  with  reality.     Our  genera-  saders:    we    cringe 

tion    makes    no    bones    about    what  nocents  on  the  war-path.       Im 

it  wants   first   out   of   life,    because,  good,  and  against  evil 

1  think,  we  are  sick  of  the   hypoc-  a    laugh 
ri.sv  an 

votfly    :.:i^tho   ypcak-Wufy  to  be  va.id.    We  are  surnn.nded  b.v 
of   succoring   the    starving    millions 


-we 

interested  in  getting  ahead. 

Besides  being  ineffectual  egoists, 
we  Bereans  are  provincial — per- 
haps in  the  more  common  sense  of 
the  word,  but  also  in  a  more  alarm- 
We  are  aware  of  the  re- 
gion of  ourselves  only.  We  view 
ourselves  provincially,  isolating 
ourselves  from  all  else. 

We  learned  in  Humanities  that 
Hellenic  art  is  sin»plilication.  The 
Hellenic  artist  viewed  each  part 
a  building,  in  relation  to 
the  whole.  But  he  did  not  stop 
with   this.      He   also   considered    the 


and  populated  world.  This  is  to  make  the  tragic  mistake  of  giving 
me  my  generation,  and  in  this,  vip  the  tests,  confusing  passivity 
a  comment  on  the  **silent"  genera-  with  maturity,  and  defensive  and  in- 
tion  and  an  answer  to  "The  Un-  experienced  stoicism  with  wisdom, 
silent  Generation,'*  I  speak  for  my-  Our  observation  is  precise  and  dis- 
self  and  for  tho.^e  who  agree  with  passionate.  We  have  the  remarkable  ^'^^^^;  * 
me.  ability    to   go  through  a   stage  and 

My  generation  is  struggling  with  calnily  record  that  we  are  going 
s<»mething  ratht-r  new  in  Western  through  a  stage.  Our  experiences 
C'ivilization.  It  is  trying  desperately  are  partially  deadened  by  our  acute 
to  know  itself  in  a  way  that  Soc-  sensitivity  to  the  fact  that  wx  are 
rates  did  not  perhaps  intend.  It  has  having  them,  but  at  the  same  time 
been  forced  to  an  awareness  of  the  they  are  immediately  formalized  of,  say 
subcon.<:cious  mind,  an  awareness  and  .^een  in  the  perspective  of  past 
of   the    personal    motivation    behind    and  future  experiences,  immediate- 

the  social  ideal.  It  is  facing  in  new-  ]y  analvzed  and  converted  to  work-  building  in  relation  to  the  physical 
Iv  complex  terms  the  problem  of  able  knowledge.  We  sacrifice  emo-  ^'orld  in  which  a  existed.  We 
deternunism  and  moral  responsi-  tional  spontaneity  to  intellectual  have  seen  how  the  Parthenon  ap- 
bility,  trying  to  know  itself  in  an  Ci>n.«ciousness  of  development.  Now  pears  in  relation  to  the  hill  it 
.  ,  age  when  the  .self  and  the  deter-  i  am  reading  Goethe,  now  I  am  ex- 
ideals     may     seem     \eo     ,^^-j^j,^^   pressures  on   the   .self  seem    poriencing    the    mind    of    Melville. 

insei)arable.  It  must  deal  with  a  new    Perhaps  I  do  really  hate  my  sister — 
\alue    superimpo.«;ed     upon     an    old    i^^,t   I    will  outgrow   it. 

We  are  each  two  people:  the  doer 

and  th(   watcher.  But  not  the  judger  ♦u  ^     ,      i.r         « 

,    .        _^,  ^,    .^  4,.,iiv    orate  Europt^'ui  cathedrals.  We  are 
— we   have   read  too  much  to  truly     .    ,.    ._    .      j_    .,     -     , 

judge     the     adolescent.     We     watch 

ourselves     with     interest,    and     the 

watching  gives  us  stability,  for  the 

watcher   will   survive   the    love,   the 


one:  natural  and  unblockid,  men- 
tally and  emotionally  healthy,  it 
must  also  be  Good. 

We  are  empirical  in  our  attempt 
to  know  ourselves  —  an  attempt 
characteristically  adolescent  to  be 
sure,  but  now  with  more  yardsticks 


in  relation  to  the  hill 
stands  on  and  in  relation  to  the 
blue  Aegean  sky  which  the  artist 
knew  would  be  a  backdrop  for  it. 
The  Parthenon  st;-nds,  simple,  dig- 
nified,   Ixautiful. 

But  we  are  like  th<    tjulky.  el.ib- 


than  ever  before.  We  try  to  act  and    disappointment.  It  is  better  to  have 


any   time. 


no- 

we    avoid    cru- 
away    from    in- 

for 
IS  good  for 
because    it    has 


id  self-deception  of  much  of    made   what  is  too  complex   to  «n- 
-an     society.       We     are     re-    derstand  into  somethmK  too  s.mple 


and    we 


of    India,    when    such    men    them- 


Editor's  Note 

To  present  a  broader  perspec- 
tive of  opinion  concerning  the 
vital  issues  in  American  educa- 
tion today.  The  Justice  has  in- 
vited the  editors  of  various  col- 
lege newspapers,  geographically 
diverse  and  varying  in  character, 
to  contribute  articles  expressing 
their  views  on  what  is  most  signi- 
ficant. 

Presented  on  this  page  are 
articles  by  Jim  Wayne  Miller, 
co-editor  of  the  Beria  College 
Pinnacle,  Lois  Dodge,  editor  of 
the  Carleton  College  Carltonian, 
and  Carol  Sheingan  editor  of 
the  Vassar  College  Miscellany. 
Beria  College  is  an  experimental 
work  college  in  Kentucky,  and 
Carleton  College  is  a  small  liberal 
arts   school  in  Minnesota. 


a  world  of  uncertainties. 
have  concluded  that  any  appeal 
to  the  emotions  doesn't  prove  a 
thing,  it  may  just  force  a  con- 
clusion that  IS  false.  Tho.se  of  us 
who  do  have  a  religious  faith  usu- 
ally reason  it  out;  we  analyze 
logically  the  whole  situation  and 
conclude  that  man  must  at  a  cer- 
tain point  believe  in  something 
bigger  than  himself,  or  that,  at  a 
certain  point,  reason  becomes  use- 
less and  therefore  there  is  nothing 
left  to  do  but  to  have  faith 


observe,  and  the  more  locally  we 
act,  the  more  restricted  our  areas 
of  action,  the  more  accurately  we 
can  record  our  prtxesses  and  the 
effects  of  our  movemc^nt.  We  gen- 
eralize and  apply  our  principles  in 
our  own  situations.  We  can  more 
easily  try  to  reform  Vassar  than 
Russia,  more  easily  see  the  effect  with  the  youthful  assurance  that  it 
of  a  letter  to  the  co-op  board  than  will  be  able  to  change  the  commit- 
a  mLssive  to  Eisenhower.  The  closer  ment  at  will  on  another.  It  is  the 
the  relation  between  our  principled  watcher  that  makes  constructive 
commitment  and  its  result,  the  more  note  of  mistakes,  the  watcher  that 
meaningful  for  us,  for  the  more  we 


infinite  in  detail,  .surprising,  some- 
times imprej;sive,  aspiring.  But 
w^e  do  not  bring  the  earth  and 
the  sky  together  in  ourselves.  We 
hulk  upon  this  slate  ridge,  each  one 
of  us  isolated  from  the  others. 
Space  is  nothing  without  a  point  of 
reference,  we  are  tokL  But  we 
see  nothing  outside  ourselves.  We 
have  no  point  of  reference.  V/c 
archerihat^tem^rs  the  immediate    '^^^  provincial. 


loved  and  lost,  because  under  our 
monog rammed  belts  we  now  havc 
the  experience  of  love,  and  next 
time  we  will  love  more  deeply  and 
give    more    of    ourselves.    It    is    the 

w 

frustration,  that  can  demand  early 
commitment  and  action  on  one  level, 


Our  egoism,  then,  results  in  a 
sterile  provincialism.  We  go  oft 
on  no  tangents,  we  have  no  ob- 
sessions, no  points  of  reference  with 
which  we  can  bridge  the  gaps  of 
time  and  space..  We  cannot  affect 
our    surroundings    because    we    are 


can  learn  from  it. 

Sometimes  the  action  Ls  highly 
personal  and  socially  insignificant, 
and    sometimes    it 


kcH'Ps  the  doer  functioning,  because  occupied  with  ourselves  to  the  ex- 
it's  metaphysical-and  all  adoles-  elusion  of  all  else.  And  this  is 
cents    are    metaphysicians— recogni- 


in 


IS 


tion  of  the  tragic-comic  human  situ- 
ation   offers    future    hope.    Are    we 


^ blatant    and 

seemingly     irresponsible     rebe^llion,  .schizophrenics?      Perhaps,      but 

for   each    tests    his    wings   and    tlies  keeps  us  alive 

as  he  can,  and  falls  as  he  will.  And  It  is  true 


it 


intentional,    calculated,    planned 
our  ow^n  interest. 

We  have  a  running  start,  many 
of  us,  at  becoming  different,  hyper- 
.sensitive  little  men  who  are  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  bald  spot  in  their 
hair   and    who.    because   of    it,    arc 


Lewisohn . . . 
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niutt 


that  we  did  not  know 

the  Depression,  and  that  we  scarce-  .    ,     .u 

Iv  knew  the  War.  We  never  met  the  afra»d  to  go  up  the  stairs  while  the 

t^usins  who  died  in  the  gas  chamb-  People  are  watching.     We  chuckle 

ers,  and  Anne  Frank  is  someone  who  at  J.  Alfred.     But  how  different  is 

be    con'jidered    both    pivotal    kept  a  journal.  There  are  many  who  he.  really,  from  us?                         _ 

'^"^  -  — •;••   .  ,        ^,,A   fundamental.     Who   ^hall   em-    insist    that    we    have    known    only  And  so  we  say  to  tiie  clergy  that 

-Lois    Dod.r.    CarlHon    '-^  /-<^^-                 ^               ^^   ^^.                      ^^^  prosperity_as  if  they  it  is  Uie  opinions  of  the  editors  that 

mocracv.   if  we  do  not?     And   who    could   somehow   be   equated.   These  we    Bereans    cannot    have    a    Nery 

"hall  dwell  upon   n.an's  expression    people  are  wrong;  they  cannot  see  serious  concern  for  God  untU   v^e 

of  himself  on  all  permanent  things    the  horror  inside  us,  or  the  protest  become  n;ore  deeply  and  discr.m. 

and  Sues  bevond  the  clamor  of  a    which  underlies  all  our  living.  But  inatingly  concerned  with  ourselves 

fleetinTdav    "if  we  do  not7     Who.    we  will  not  give  our  lives  in  Hung-  """til  w;e  get  over  the  embarra    - 

"          "-        •             imwUling  to   turn    ary.   They  are   our   only   tools,   our  ment  of  having  'T.^^'f^f  ^Jf  vvhUe 

wis-    only  weapons,  at  once  the  most  and  we  have  been  adjusting  ourselves 

dom.  beauty,  in  aspiration,  at  least,    least  that  we  can  give.  And  so  we  rounding  -^f  ^^o^t^g^^g^J,;! 

after   consecrated   lives,   unless   we    sit,  and  watch  ourselves  grow,  wait-  cool,   we   have    been   Kiaoing   o 

ing  for  our  turn  on  the  seesaw. 

— Carol    Sheingarn.    Vassar 


SJ.A.—Tofal 

HiUel  announced  today  that 
the  campus  Student  Jewish  Ap- 
peal last  month  raised  $.'»2r>.  The 
Emergency  Rescue  Fund  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  has  writ- 
ten its  thanks  to  the  Brandeis 
student  body  for  the  contribu- 
tion. 


ilnally,   shall   be 

out    graduates    unschooled 


are? 


>  ^  n  < 


Jane    1952 


cool,   we 
selves  with  a  dawdling  sophistry. 
Im  WayB#  Miller,  Berea 
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Senior   Gift,   Officers 


Elected  yesterday  »s  President  of  the  Class  of  1»58  Alumni 
Assoiiation.  was  Andrew  Shapiro.  Final  returns  conf.rm  the  elec- 
tion of  Judy  Brecher  *s  Secretary,  and  Murray  Azarla  as  Treasurer. 
Also  elected  was  Skippy  Kaufman  who  will  be  class  fund  repre- 
sentative to  the  Alumni  As>ociation. 

The  Senior  (lass  announced  also  a  class  gift  of  seven  hundred 
dollars  which  is  being  offered  to  subsidize  graduate  research  of 
members  of  the  Class  of  I!»58. 
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BOSTON   VESPA  CO. 

1030  COMMONWKALTII  AVF 
BOSTON.  MASS 
AS  7-5249 
Open  Every  "EveninR  Until  10  P.M. 
Ken  and  Larry  Sherman.   1900. 


STAMP   COLLECTORS 

Whether  you  collect  U.S.,  ISRAEL,  U.N., 

or  stamps  of  the  WORLD 
VISIT  OUR  MODERN  SUBURBAN  STORE 
•   NORUMBEGA  STAMP  &  COIN  SHOP   • 

297  AUBURNDALE  STREET,  AUBURNDALE  (SO),  MASS.  LA  7  5554 


Glatnorlze  your  date  ! 

ORCHID  CORSAGES 


Gardctila'*.  Roses  and  Cainlllias 

AT  BIG  SAVINGS!  From  98c  up 

^^cmorial  Drive,  Cayyihridge 

Near  R.  V.  Br'uUje 

Route  9.  Seicton 

at  Uaryimond  Pond  Pkwy 


Stop  Shop 

SUP€R   MARKETS 


TWELVE  HUNDRED  EIGHTY 

Beacon   Street,    Brookline 
BEacon  2-1280 

•  Supcrli  «orkt:iiU  an«l  f*tt'a!v- 
•1.iin<  litMiri 

•  (  (♦(ktail    (four  •  Diiii)«*r 

•  AfttT  Theatre  Su|HK*r 
•Krite>rtainnieiit 

Management  of  JOHN    H.  O'CONNELL 


RENT  A  LATE  MODEL 
TYPEWRITER 

FREE  DELIVERY  and  PICK  l^ 

PETER  PAUL 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  CO, 

Established  1932 

11  Pine  St.,  Waltham 
REPAIRS  '  SALES 


Faculty . . . 

Continued  from   Pa(]C  One 
Berber.  Harold  Shapero  and  Milch- 
ell   Siporin. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  entire  faculty 
yesterday    mornin«i.    the    following 
resolution  was  passt^d:  'The  faculty 
of   Brandeis  University   at   the   end 
of  the  academic  year  1957-58  wishes 
to    express    its   appreciation    to    Dr. 
Saul  G.  Cohen  for  his  three  years  of 
service  as  Dean   of  the   Faculty.  In 
these      three      years,      the      faculty, 
moving    from    thi'    creation    of    De- 
partments   to    the    institution    of    a 
Senate,  has  begun  to  form  itself  into 
a    coherent   body,    representing    the 
tradition    of    serious    academic    and 
intellectual    standards.    To    the    ex- 
tent that  this  has  been  accomplished, 
it   is   in   larj*e    measure   due   to   the 
patience,  hard  work  and   leader.^hip 
of  Dean  Cohen.  We  should  like  him 
to  know  that  we  appreciate  his  con- 
tribution, that  we  wish  him  a  pleas- 
ant   aiui    fruitful    vacation,   and   that 
we    loi»i:    forward     t(»    his    return." 
Cohen,  who  is  Profesor  of  Chemis- 
try,    is    a    Guii^enhtim     Fellow     foi 
the  next  academic  year. 

Amon.a  tho.se  appointed  to  tlu- 
School  of  irumanitie>  is  Dr.  Rene 
Etiemble  who  will  bi^  Visitinu  Pro- 
fissor  of  Freneh  Literature  and 
C'ivilizatit»n  for  the  Fall  semester. 
Etiemble.  a  contributor  to  La  Nou- 
velle  Keviie  Franeaise,  ba>  done  his 
principal  literary  work  an  Rim- 
baud and  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Comparative  Litera- 
ture at   the   St)rbonne. 

Dr.  Stanley  Kunitz.  iM>et  and  for- 
mer member  of  the  Queens  college 
faculty,  will  become  vi^itinu  Profes- 
sor of  Knglish. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Van  Ghen.t.  Assistant 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, will  join  the  faculty  as  Visit- 
ini;    Assistant    Profe.s.^or   of   English 
Her    publi.^hed    w<jrk    includes    The 
English  Novel:  Form  and  Function. 
Dr.    Mary    W.    Brackett.    newly    a])- 
pointed    Lecturer    in    German,    has 
served  as  Dean  of  Womt-n   at  Mid- 
dlebury  College  and  as  an  Assistant 
Professor    at    Stanft>rd    University. 
Mr.  Irwin  Weil,  presently  a  Teach- 
ing  Fellow    at    Harvard   University, 
will  join  the  faculty  as  Lecturer  in 
Russian    and    Humanities.    Weil    is 
a   Ph.D.   candidate   at    Harvard   this 

vear. 

In   the   School   of  Stx*ial   Sciences, 
four    appointments    have    bevu    ap- 
proved. Dr.  Suzanna  Miles,  present- 
ly   engaged    in    research    in    Guata- 
liiala.  will  become  Assistant  Profes- 
sor  of   Anthropology.    Additions   to 
the  Politics  Department  include  As- 
sistant   Professors    Lawrence    Cabot 
Howard  and  Eugene  Victor  Walter. 
At   present.   Howard    is   teaching  at 
Hofstra   College.   Walter  has  taught 
at  Ohio  Wesl^van  University  and  is 
now  a  Rockefeller  Fellow  in  Legal 
and    Political    Philosophy.    He    is    a 
contributor  to  Dissent.  New  Repub- 
lie  and  Partisan  Review.  Tlie  Politics 
Ut-paitment     is     being     reorganized 
so   as  to   provide  a   Senior   Sympo- 
sium to  replace  the  present  Junior 
Tutorial.    The    symposiums    will    be 
initiated     with    the    class    of     1960. 
There  will  also  be  regular  meetings 
of  Honors  seminars. 

Dr  Henrv  Fischel.  currently  Di- 
rector of  the  Bnai  Brith  Hillel 
Foundation  at  Carnegie  Institute 
and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
where  he  has  also  been  a  Lecturer, 
is  to  become  Assistant  Professor  of 
Judaic  Studies.  Fischel's  publica- 
tions  include  articles  in  such  per- 
iodicals as  Reconstructionist.  Christ- 
ianity and  Crises,  and  Jewish  Spec- 
tator. ^, 

Dr  Mvron  Rosenblum.  presently 
of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology will  join  the  School  of  Sci- 
ences' as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 


Taylor  •  •  • 

Continued   from    Page    Ttrelre 
restrict      him      only      to      required 
courses,  give  him  the  largest  chance 
he  can  have  to  work  at  the  things 
Mhich   he  wants  to  know. 

Secondly,  the  lecture  system,  the 
academic  credit  system,  the  con- 
ventional examination  system,  must 
be  replaced  by  a  combination  of 
discussion  methods,  independent 
.study,  tests  of  achievement,  and  a 
greater  freedom  and  responsibility 
for  the   individual   student. 

Thirdly,  programs  of  .study  should 
be  planned  to  individual  needs  al- 
lowing those  with  the  ability  to  go 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  their  capacities 
can  take  them  in  those  areas  to 
which  their  alms,  motives  and  in- 
terests drive  them.  This  need  not 
involve  the  complete  rearrange- 
ment of  present  college  structures 
but  only  a  change  in  the  attitude  of 
educators  toward  their  students  by 
which  tht'ir  individual  ditlerences 
are  respected  in  the  development 
of   educational    pn\grams. 

Fourth,  the  value  of  inu^iediate 
experience  mu.-t  be  recognized  as 
a  prime  educational  force.  Such  rec- 
ognition would  mean  that  students 
could  paint,  sculpt,  compose,  act. 
write  i)lays.  poetry,  novels,  short 
stories,  carry  out  research  projects 
and  experinunts  as  a  regular  part 
of  their  acadefiiic  program.  The 
whole  life  of  the  college  campus  is 
theitby  enriched,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  creative  arts  infuses  the  com- 
munity with  ideas  and  values  which 
are  simply  not  available  from  other 
academic  sources. 

These    are    the    rough    dimensions 
of  an  approach  to  education  which 
seeks  to  maintain  the  central  tradi- 
tion of  liberal  education— the  tradi- 
tion      of       individualism.      creative 
thinking,    and    humanism.    It    is    an 
approach    which    gives    promise    of 
developing    in    the    generations    of 
the  young,  an  open  and  active  mind, 
a  capacity  for  further  growth,  and 
a  concern  for  those  ideals  of  liberal- 
ism which  can  transform  a  mass  of 
human  beings  into  a  community  of 
interesting    citizens. 


Alumni  Association 
To  Elect  Officers 

Almost  1300  members  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  including  graduating 
seniors  of  the  class  of  ^c^S,  will  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  annual  Alum- 
ni  Association   elections. 

Candidates  for  office  of  presi- 
dent  are  Lawrence  J.  Kane,  *37. 
Nadav  Safran.  '54,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Harry  Morrison  *57,  Robert 
Weintraiib  '55,  for  Secretary.  Jud- 
ith Paull  Aronsoii  7)5  and  Barbara 
L.  Berman  '56.  for  Treasurer.  H. 
Maurice  <Moe>  Goodman  '56  and 
Herbert  Slater  '53.  Two  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  be 
elected  for  two-year  terms,  will  be 
chosen  from  Ellen  Benjamin  Block 
'55.  Sandford  Freedman  58.  Peter 
Kes>ner  52,  Leonard  Van  Gaasbeek 
'52.  and  Avrom  Zaritsky  '57. 

Five  of  the  following  will  Ix* 
chosen  for  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee: Ricard  Baldacci  '56.  Michael 
Connolly  '57,  Eugene  Glick  '52.  Risa 
Hirsch  (Lavine^  '7^'^  Stanley  Mazer 
*.56,  Sidney  Rosenthal  54.  and  Frank 
Sherm.an  "54. 

Religious  Values . . 

Continued  from  Piine  FAeren 
cessful  scholarship:  of  the  creative 
university.  The  university  must 
stand  in  the  face  of  corporate  secur- 
itv.  and  preserve  the  dignity  of 
individual  mind.  The  university 
nuist  not  be  satisfied  with  what  it 
or  its  society  is.  It  must  construct 
in  discourse  and  action  what  ought 
to  be.  Intransigent  systems  leaving 
no  room  for  either  discourse  or 
action  must  be  rejected  as  the  rat- 
ionalizations of  men  in  search  of 
shadows.  Security  is  the  sin  of  self- 
satisfaction.  Unquestioning  agree- 
ment breeds  retrogression.  Truth  is 
the   progeny   of  disorder. 

—Ira   Rosenberg 


*      FRENrS    ESSO   STATION 

570    Sooth    St.  TW    3  93W 

We  extend  a  personal  welcome 
to  Brandeis  students  to  the  closest 
and  finest  service  station  in  town. 

REPAIRS   .  CAR    WASH 
ROAD    SERVICE    •    ACCESSORIES 

TIRES    -    BATTERIES 
Mass.  Official   Inspection  Station 


31t 


T.  U.  AM)FK  SON 
JEWELER 

FAeetronicaUy  Tested  Watch   Repairs 

DIAMONDS    -   WATCHES   -   SILVERWARE 
WATCH,   CLOCK    AND   JEWELRY    REPAIRING 
AUBURN    STREET,   AUBURNDALE,   MASS.    BIgelow    4  1 4*1 


GLASSES 


Importers  Wines  -  Beer  -  Liquors 

Z  HE  CI  Bi:s 

I  GORDO  N'S 

Z  '  Ualthaiii   Li<|nor  Store 

X  867  Main  Street  Waltham 

Z  OKLIVKKY  SFKVKK        TW  ?>-1900  -  1270  ^ 


4;AMP  counselor  OPENINGS 


for  Faculty.  Students  and  Graduates 

TIIK   ASSOCIATION   OF   PRIVATK   CAMPS 

comprising  250  ouisianding  Boys,  Girls,  Brother-Sister  and 
Co-Ed  Camps,  located  throughout  tlie  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  Canada. 

INVITES  YOUR  INQUIRIES  concerning  summer  employment 
as  Counselors,  Instructors  or  Administrators. 

POSITIONS  in  children's  camps,  in  all  areas  of  activities,  arc 
'available.  WRITE  OR  CALL  IN  PERSON: 

The  Association  of  Private  Camps— Dept.  C 

55  West  42nd  Street,  Room  743  New  York  36,  H.Y. 


SUMMIT  PHARMACY 

Georiie  &  Samuel  Tepper. 
Re(;/^fcred  Pharvxacisis 

PRESCRIPTION    EXPERTS 

FREE   DELIVERY 

1412  Beacon  Street,  Brookline  46 

LO  6  2523 


i 


WEST    END 
CLEANERS 

909  Main  Street 
TWinbrooks  3-8807 


♦ 


%mm^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


SENIORS— 

Upon  graduation,  you,  as  memhers  of  the  Class  of  \ 
1958  will  become  alumni  of  Brandeis  L'niversity.  Keep  ♦ 
informed  with  "what's  going  on"  at  your  alma  mater  { 
by  subscribing  now  to  next  year's  JUSTICE  —  Write:  ^ 

THE  JUSTICE 

BR.\NDEIS  UNIVERSITY 

WALTHAM  54,  MASS. 


liMi*  7.  1958 
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To  all  college  students 
who  say:  ''show  me'' 


Here's  the  chance  to  go  and  see, 
go  and  share  the  adventure 

that  is  Europe  today 


Right  now,  for  less  than  $50  down,  Pan 

Am  will  fly  you  into  the  heart  of  the  live- 
liest current  history  you  w  ill  find  anywhere. 
Here,  where  the  free  world  start,s,  you  will 
live  at  firsthand  the  language  and  the  cus- 
toms and  the  headlines  you've  only  read 
about  till  now.  This  is  your  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  color  and  excitement  of  the 
quickest  changing  scene  on  earth. 

You  will  fly  to  the  country  of  your  choice 
(anywhere  in  Free  Europe)  on  Pan  Am's 
low  Clipper*  Thrift  Fares. 

Hotel  space  still  available 

On  arrival,  you  will  either  live  in  one  of 
the  pensions  or  small  hotels  that  are  the 
stamping  grounds  of  European  students,  a 
Youth  Hostel  (maximum  charge,  30?  a 
day),  or  join  one  of  the  many  tours  that 
will  be  crisscrossing  the  continent  this 
summer.  In  either  case,  you  arc  in  for  an 


FIRST  ON  THE  ATLANTIC 


FIRST  ON  THE  PACIFIC 


FIRST  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


FIRST  'ROUND  THE  WORLD 


experience  so  wonderful  and  rare  that  you'll 
be  talking  about  it  happily  for  years. 

Guide  to  budget  tours 

To  help  you  plan  this  wonder  trip  in  a 
matter  of  hours,  Pan  Am  has  assembled  for 
you  a  representative  list  of  varied  tours  still 
open  even  atthis  late  date.  You  will  find  it  an 
invaluable  guide  to  a  quick  and  memorable 
trip  to  Europe,  and  once  you  have  made 
your  selection  your  travel  agent  or  any  Pan 
Am  office  can  arrange  all  the  details. 

Go  Now  —Pay  Later 

And  here's  the  best  news  of  all.  This  is  a 
trip  you  can  afTord  right  now.  With  the 
easy-to-manage  Pan  Am  Pay  Later  Plan,  a 
round  trip  to  Europe  can  be  yours  for 
under  $50  down.  Take  up  to  20  months  to 
pay  the  balance— time  enough  to  earn  your 
fare  by  working  after  school  once  you  have 
returned.   If  you   wish,  your  ground   ex- 


penses, too,  can  be  handled  on  the  Pan 
Am  Pay  Later  Plan. 

And  you  will  travel  in  fast,  radar-equipped 
••Super-7"  Clippers,  holders  of  over  15  trans- 
atlantic speed  records,  or  giant  "Super-6s" 
—all  manned  by  the  most  experienced  over- 
ocean  flight  crews  in  the  world.  Yet  all  this  is 
yours  at  low  economy- class  Clipper  Thrift 

Fares. 

Leader  in  college  travel 

You  are  in  the  hands  of  the  world's  most 
experienced  airline  when  you  travel  Pan 
American,  the  airiine  that  carries  more 
people  to  Europe  than  the  next  two  airiines 
combined.  And  you  know  that  Pan  Am,' 
pioneer  of  the  Bermuda  College  Week,  is  a 
leader  in  college  travel,  too. 

For  all  the  information  on  this  unique 
opportunity  to  translate  a  routine  summer' 
into  a  once-in-a-UJetime  adventure,  mail  hack 

this    coupon    today.  .TraOcMa.k.HfK  V.S  ral  Olf. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

Pan  American  College  Travel  Bureau  ^ 

Box  1790 

Pan  American  World  Airways 

New  York  17,  New  York 

DEAR  sirs:  Please  ru5ih  me  all  available  information  on  low 
Clipper  Thrift  Fares  to  Europe,  Pan  Am's  Pay  Later  Plan,  and 
your  guide  of  representative  tours  still  available  for  this  summer. 


Name. 


Home  Address. 


College  and  class. 


Name  of  Travel  Agent,  if  any. 


WORLD'S  MOST  EXPERIENCED  AIRLINE 


J 


# » 
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THE  JUSTICE 


June  7,  1958r 


Moiled    from    Wolthom,    Mossochuf-fts 


Role  of  Student  Government: 
To  Further  University  Ideals 

The  su„l..n,  h<,d.v  is  a  con.in.nlly  chnn^ng  „u,  ever  Pr-nt  >^™P.  1 .  b  ,,o  ..oro  a  .ram.em 

may  be  pursued.  .   *         i       „♦  ..r  t»w.    nnivorv;iiv     can   only    be   justified    in    similar 

a  self-sustaining  and  ever  ^rov\- 


ing   esssential    part    of   the   stu 
dent's  beinii.   A  serious  student 
is   concerned    with    the    cultiva- 
tion   of   certain   apliliKios   and    atti 


not  eiicouratred.  to  txposi-   itscH   to  cess.                                   ,      ,        r 

not  ciicouia^e   .             y  student  government,  therefore,  is 

ditTereiit      opinion>.      Ine      stucicni  ,  .j_,, 4^   ,.^^^^.t.. 

should    be   aUowed    to   exerci>e   re- 


nol  a  useless  addendum  to  college 


lif 


It  is  not  an  inactive  debating 


lion  of  cerlai..  ;u>i.tuao.s  a,u,  a.u-  .ponsibility.  He  must  have  the  body,  nor  an  oruani.niio.i  built  to 
ud  s  of  min  1  ^v  .ich  w.ll  d.v.l..,,  n«hl  to  be  wrong-not  because-  teach  democracy  or  develop  leader- 
It^  t-apacUy  for  ...r.edu..tion.  A  .,,  .Hoice  is  as  .ood  as  anoUu-r  .hi.  f^^^ms '^rTtTrrth^r: 
stud.nt  KovtrnnK-nt  to  be  ta^c^i  ^^^^  because  one  choice  is  as  Rood  _^  ^^^^  univer-^itVs  id.als.  Student 
seriously  must  Mtally  concern  i-  j,^„jher.  but  because  the  ex-  government  exists  to  help  create  an 
«:r»n  with  the  creation  01  an  atmos-  **"  *>  .  i  •  »  u  •«^: 
sell  ^'"'"'*  /-'            ..     ,            v^^  nosure    to    a    variety    of    reasoned    atmosphere    in    which    each    indi- 

nient   must   atlt-n'pt   to   remo\  e   ob-  reasoned     entluisiasms.     forces     the     i"  li  cc  ^ 

Staeles    to    the    attainment    ol    this  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  exercise  his  own  reason 

^*^*^*^  -       .X  1-     .•   .,  r»r  !>«•  Irft  in  a  ouaumire  of  contra- 

A  prerequi>if  for    he  reah/.aUon  ^[J^^  ''l^.  ."^.j:^    ^^^is  freedom  per- 

nf  ^;tudt  nt   coals    is   the   removal   of  ciictur^    uciiei.  .      ^w  »- 

^^.-it."  T...  su.d..nt  must  not  .;  ^^^   -l^truSed^.'^a.Ll 

;;:r::    » -r.U  t>  ;tanron";n::t  ut^lectual-  «.*..  that  incr..e^  the 

fu^l  be     ree  of  the   hnposed   values  likelihood   of  his  arrnung  at  so   nd 

Of  Society        l-oarninK     almost     of  ..pinions  on  h.s  own  respons.b.ht> . 

nece<^^iy    includes    unlearninc;.      In  U  tlu-  college  does   not    hve  up  tu 
mLt>:>iij'    nivi      V  iH»«nl     it    orovides    an    inferior 

^..::^ZjrZ  irfS  t'o  r-aUon;    'if  ^he  colK.e  does  not 

".ii  and  to  judu.-  and  thus  to  de-  live  up  to  this  ideal    on  what  doe. 

S'p  a  liitical  au.tuce  of  nund.  it    base    the    hope    that    the    search 

tor  truth  can  succeed? 


Those  who  are  conlident  th<-y 
possess  the  tiiith  are  sekiom  will- 
ing to  permit  olhirs  to  expost- 
themselves  to  error.  A  .qood  uni- 
versity cultivates  the  diaU-ctieal 
Xnetiiod.  It  protects  the  f  it  tdum 
of  its  faculty  and  studerUs  inside 
and  outside  the  classroorTu  It  is 
Iiul  much  of  a  iretdou)  whieh  pro- 
teels  privilej;t^d  groups.  Ttie  stu- 
dent  body   should   b<»   ixinutted.    i! 


Parents    and    Friends: 

Don't  Lose  Touch 

Keep  Informed  of  Campos  Activities 

And  Events. 

Read  THE  JUSTICE  Weekly 

To  Order  Your  Copies:  Write 

THE  JUSTICE 

Brandeis  University 

Waltham  S4.  Massachusetts 


Student  govern- 
ment works  towards  making'  edu- 
cation more  meaninufnl  by  making 
It  more  personal.  If  there  is  any 
valia*  til  Ci»njinft  to  colle;;e  rather 
than  stayini^  ht»nu-  and  readins.: 
urtat  b«>(iks,  it  is  in  the  personal 
involvement  in  the  education. 
Towards  this  «oal  the  i^tudents  li^lu 
for  mon*  tutorials,  seminars,  and 
.small  courses,  better  studying  fa- 
cilities, a  ureater  ifidixidual  parti- 
cipation in  educatioi^  an  educa- 
tional system  which  ciocs  not  limit 
the  brighter  student.  Extra-curri- 
cular activiiii'S  do  not  compete  with 
courses,  they  complen  ent  and  sup- 
])U'ment    the    formal    learning    pro- 


as part  of  the  unifu  d  leariiin*;  ex- 
perience towards  whicli  faculty, 
administration  and  student  body 
are   working. 

Of  riiiht  the  student  bouy  ou^'ht 
to  have  a  voic<^  in  in^.poitanl  de- 
cision making.  I  ask  toi-  nothing 
as  radical  and  startling  as  ultimate 
power,  but  it  is  cpiiie  clear  that 
when  issues  intimately  concern  tlu' 
student  body  it  should  be  consulted 
and  its  decision  given  weight.  One 
does  n(»t  need  a  Ph.D.  in  anthro- 
pology to  di.scuss  intelligently  study 
facilities  or  dress  regulations.  To 
put  it  simply,  this  arginnent  rests 
on  democratic  assumptions.  When 
responsible  students  aie  willing  to 
take  the  tirne  and  make  llie  ellort 
to  iiKjuire  irUo  matters  vital  to 
them,  they  of  riglit  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  argue  ft»i'  the  rea.>>one(i 
conclusions   at   which    tliey    arrive. 

—  Fduaril    rriedinan. 

President.    Stud«  nt    Vnion 


Twenty  -fifth  Class  Reimioii 
Held  by  Middlesex  Aluimii 

The  twentv^fifth  reunion  of  the  class  of  1933  of  Middlesex 
University.  Brandeis"  predeces.sor.  wa.s  held  on  campus  recently. 
The  graduates,  doctors  practicing  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area, 
expressed  a  desire  to  become  more  closely  ^de^tf  ed  ^  ith  Bran- 
deis. and  indicated  the  hope  that  this  was  to  be  the  first  of  nrany 

reunions. 

C  Ruggles  Smith.  Special  as-  ciub  said  "Plans  arc  in  profiresb 
.-istant  to  the  President  and  for  bringing  about  a  relationship 
Mstant    to    tnt    ^'^^^*°*:  bctwoon    Brandeis    University    and 

formerly  president  of  Middltsex  ^^^^  alumni  of  Middlesex  Univer- 
Universitv  until  1942.  is  now  al-  gity.  alTordinfj  them  a  place  for  class 
tomptinK  to  locato  tho  l-.4r,  prad-  reunions  and  professional  and  sci- 
uatos  of  the  school.  The  fornu-r  stu-  ontific  --tings  and  providing  scr- 
dent^  nre  scattered  throuKhout  31  vices  of  a  secietarial  nature. 
St-  .^  three  fore  gn  countries  and  Although  all  plans  are  as  yet  ten - 
wo  U.rri^oHes.  Smith,  who  feels  tative.  S.nith  experts  to  con  uu.e 
hU  tho  Middlesex  Alumni  might  with  more  intensive  VNork  on  the 
I?e  lnt\t.sied  in  forming  a  Brandeis    project    after    commencement. 


C7  o  u  li  ra  tulati  a  n  s 
lo   the  ('lass  of  '5V 


Sanuicl  C^oopcr,  Inc. 

Studio    of    Photography 

1617   Beacon  Sireet,  Brooklinc  46,  Maj»>. 
ASpinwall  7-1771 


Commonwealth  Chevrolet  Co. 

Selling 

•  NVu-  aii<l   I'seil  (.hevrolot  ^a^^  iiixl  Trii.k- 

•  K.M.VV.  IsfMa  300  and  OOO 

•  Home  o»  Jeep  4- Wheel  Orire  Vehicles 

1065  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE,   BOSTON 

STadium  2-8500 


SALDFS 

139  FELTON  ST. 
WALTHAM 


••  Where  Brandeis 
Students  Meet 


I  WONT 
MOVE 

7/7  /  get  d  iijt 
on  it  New 
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For  Pizza 


*f 


PHONE  FOR 
PIZZA  DELIVERY 

TW  3-9643 


.  .  .  the  New  Idea  in 
Transportation. 

Come  See  if  Todayi 


'^;J    *S. 


2    •» 


.  ^  >  . 


(X 


^IS^Wftiw 
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BOSTON  VESPA  CO. 

1030  COMMONWEALTH  WE. 

BOSTON.  MASS, 

AS  7-5249 

Opea  Every  Evening  Until  10  P.M. 
Ken  and  Larry  Sherman.  1960 


University  Boolistore 


will  be  open 

for  the  convenience 

of  parents  and  visitors 


Commencement  Weekend 


Gifts 


Saturday.  June  7—9  AM  to  2  PM 
Sunday,  June  8  — 10  AM  to  2  PM 

Cards  •  Books 


Brandeis  Clothing  •  Jewelry 


Film 
Glassware 


■  #  •  *  'A 


S.  U.  President  Speaks 
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Standards  Tighten;  Forty  New  Members  Named 
Accept  300  Frosh    j  BrandeisFacultyThisFall 

S^.l.MMrd  from  more  than  2ioO  appli-       Jt     T-T  M^^  m     V^^  •  •^  '^-^  ^ 


SeU'iUd  from  more  than  2100  appli 
cants,  the  CJOO  member^  of  the  fre^h. 
man  clas-  represent  32  state>.  anil 
are  a  cio^'^-section  of  the  be>t  hl>;h- 
scho<»l  -tiulent<  in  the  countr>  Ac- 
cordinLi  to  PhiUip  I)ri>colU  Director 
of  .\(lini>>ions,  standards  for  admi- 
sion  ueieinore  demanding  lhi>  year 
than  i'verh)efore  beeau.^e  of  the  in- 
crea-Ned  number  of  appUcarts:  thn- 
the  median  colk\L;e  board  score-  are 
the  hiizhest  of  any  enterini;  ctl«»  in 
the    l'niversity*s   history. 

A^  in  previous  year?.  ^  ma.i*»r:ty 
of  the  students  are  from  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  bui  Mr  Dr>cotl 
report>  that  more  students  are  com- 
\WA  from  the  mid-  and  /ar-western 
Stale>  than  ever  before,  and  appli- 
cations from  the  south  are  al-o  in- 
Creasini^. 

There  are  three  West.n^house 
scholarsliip  recipients  in  the  enter- 
ing class,  and  eight  of  the  freshmen 
were  i^iven  honorable  mention.  One 
Student  has  been  awarded  a  Merit 
scholarship,  and  thirty-one  were  Hnal 
runnersup.  Then*  are  fifteen  high 
school  valedictorians  and  eleven 
salutat(»rians.  Twenty-eight  pet  cenl 
of  the  class  has  been  awarded  >ou'c 
form  of  scholarship  assistance. 


Moro  Unn  fortv  new  facultv  have  been  selected  l,y  ll.e  University  for  tl.e  Fall  semester  in 
a  series  otap^"n[ments  which  has  brought  to  the  can.pus  several  of  the  leacl.n,  educators  o,  Lu- 

'■"''  'Tto'ne?l\im^islrative  directors  have  recently  been  appointed:  Dr.  Edward  Kat.enbad.  as 
D.rector  of  ?he  n^w  departn.ent  of  Acadenuc  Grants,  and  Stanley  P.  Wemste.n.  as  D.rectcu  ot  Stu 

dent  Personnel. 

Uabbi  Alexander  Altniann  of 


named    Jacob    Ziskind    Visiting 

Pn.lessor  of  Jewish  Philosophy  and 
Hibrew  LitcMaturt".  Alimann.  a  Lec- 
turer at  Manchester  University, 
studied  and  later  taught  at  the  Uni 
vcrsity  of  Berlin.  Amon-  his  pub 
hshed  contributions  to  his  field  of 
Jewish  philosophy  is  a  selection  in 
Hadhakrishnan's  History  of  Philoso- 
phy   East    and    West. 

Coming  to  the  University  as  Visit- 
ing Professor  of  French  and  Com 
parativc  Literature  is  French  news- 
paper columnist,  author,  and  critic 
Alain  Bosquet.  Translator  of  many 
in\portant  American  works  into 
French.  Bosquet  will  serve  during 
the  last  half  of  the  academic  year 
I  U5a-59. 
Stanley  Kunitz,  prescnll>    with  the 


in^ton.     and     Queens     College.      Ap-  Dorothy  Van  Cheni  of  the  I  nueis.tv 

pointed    Professor   of    History    is    Na-  of    Vermont.    Visiting    Assistant    Pro- 

r        .        I      I  K^on      hinicl    Fd-ar    Johnson       He    studied  fessor     of     English:     Dwight     Wayne 

Manchester,    L-ngland.    has    been    l^^^^^,;;^^^^^  ^as  Voun,   of    Dallas   Theological    Semn.- 

served  on  the  'faculties  ot  the  Cm-  ary.  Assistant  Professor  of  Semitic 
versities  of  Chica^io,  Nebraska,  and  Lan^Hia-es;  Gerald  C  Salinger  of 
Wi.sconsin.  In  addition  to  the  many  Harvard.  Assistant  Professor  ol 
other  publications  which  Johnson  Islamic  Studies:  Henry  Albert  r.sch- 
has  to  his  credit  Ginn  and  Company  el.  Director  of  the  B'na.  B  nth  HiHe 
will  publish  this  year  his  An  Intro-  Foundation  at  Carne-.e  histitute  of 
duction  to  the  History  of  the  West- 
ern Tradition  '2   vols.». 

In  the  School  of  Creative  Arts. 
Robert  Lincoln  KotT  of  the  Julliard 
String     Quartet     has     been     named 


.>irm^      .^uuii^i      ...... ,v...       -"-'    and    \merican  Literature. 

Visitinu     Lecturer    and     Director    of    ^''^^:^^l''\^     ...m.,^.,    . 


Atnonu  the  new  students  entor.n.^  New  School  of  Social   Bescarch.  an. 

the  un    oriuv  this  year  are  24  trans-  author  of  Passport  to  the  War,  w.  I 

ier   St"   lent      Thev  come   from  sud.  serve   as   V.sitinu   I'ro  essor   of    tn,- 

school"  as  Princeton.  I'.arnard.  .-^mi.h  lish.    Kunl.z  has   tauuh.  at    nemnnu 

and  Brvn   Mawr.  U'"  ^»"^"^-  '^^  ^  "-^-^''^   ^"   '''"''■ 

Professional  School 
To  Open  in  [959-60 

During   the    1959-1960   academic   year,   the    Florence   Heller    ^  ^  ^         ^^  , 

School   for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social   Welfare,  Brandeis^   first    Mp«^^     OuaCll 

professional  school,  will  commence  operations.  .,..^^.,  ^ 

^  The  new  school  is  unique  in  that  it  will  accept  onh  students 
who  have  received  Master  degrees  from  accredited  universities 
and  colleges.  At  first  it  is  expected  that  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
students  will  be  accepted.  After 


Performing  Activities.  KofT  ha> 
.served  a.N  first  violinist  with  the 
Chattau^a  Symphony  and  with  C*BS 
and  MGM  recordiuLi  orchestras,  and 
has  been  on  the  Chamber  Music 
faeulties  of  the  Julliard  Sehool. 
TanLdewood.  and  .\spen  Music  Fesli 
val. 

Other  new  members  of  the  faculty 
in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts  are 
.\lain  De  Leiri>.  now  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  at  the 
University  of  the  South,  named 
Visiting  .Assistant  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts;  John  J.  Sommers,  Lecturer 
and  direetor  of  professional  theatre 
productions,  named  Visit  inij  Inst  rue 
tor  in  Fine  Arts;  and  Martin  Boykan. 
a  Brandeis  Teaehin-  Fellow  siitee 
1956.  named  Instructor  in  Music. 

The     appointments     made     in     the 
Sehool     of     Humanities     are 


Student  government  at  Brandeis  University  as  it  now  operates 
is  little  more  than  a  very  expensive  toy.  The  times  when  the  stu- 
dent  body  through  the  Student  Council  may  have  anything  to  do 
with  something  more  important  than  a  hall  at  which  to  hold  dances 

are  few  and  far  between.  ^   ,       ,    i     a 

This  is  not  due  to  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  students 

•     •.   J        4^  o«     supposed   to   be  "responsible  student 
to  work  hard,  nor  IS  It  due  to  an     ^^.j^.^^overnment."    in    fact,    it    is    im 

inabilitv  to  effectively  cope  with  possible  for  student  government  to 
important  problems.  In  matters  be  responsible  when  it  is  granted 
such  I'  ^he  librarv,  orientation  and  responsibility  in  >few  matters  of  im- 
General    S^^^^^  S.    the    student    portanee.  In  fact,  there  ts  no  student 

bodv  has  quae  clearly   displayed  its    self-^overnn.enT    ^y^^^^^'^^-J'^Tl 
abifitv    to    handle    responsibly    diifi-    the    student    counc.  s    decisums    aie 
n.,.,c  contmually     over-ruled— many    times 

"s,ud::ltTove.nm.n,  at  Brandeis  is    without      exp.anat,on-b>      members 

of   the   administration. 

The  existing  situation  is  both  unfair 
and    illo.L;ical.    It    definitely    i^j    not    in 
the   best   interests  t)f   the  University. 
The  present  reality  is  unfair  because 
it  is  undemocratic.  Although  the  stu- 
dents arc   willini;  to   spend   the   time 
and    exert    the   energy   to   aet   intelli- 
gently and  responsibly,  their  voice  is 
seldom— if    ever— heard    at    meetings 
where   vital    University   deei>ions   are 
made.   Indoed.   if   ue   use  tlie   passage 
of   tht    prt'sent    dres<    rt-^ulations    as 
an    example,    we    find    that    even    stu- 
dent    l)od>     is     of     lillle     weight.     Al- 
thoui:h  a  committee  of  student  loiin- 
cil    spent     month^    investii;ating    the 
dress  situation  on  campus,  represen- 
i  at  Ives  of  tlu-  >tudenl   body  were  not 
permit:  ed     to     at^peai'     at      meetings 
where    the    fiecision    to    adopt     m<»re 
ri^id     dres>     regulations     ua^     made. 
This    de>pite   the    fact    that    the   com- 
mittee    wa^     eomposed     of     students 
originally    favorable    to    the    idea    of 
dres^    regulations    uho    finally    after 
many  vveeks  of  serious  study  recom- 
mended against  the   passage  of  addi- 
tional  regulations. 

Democracy  is  non-existent  when 
those  who  make  the  deeisions  do  not 
even  listen  to  the  views  of  those 
who  are  to  be  direetly  afTeeted  by 
those  decisions.  Whether  you  are  for 


Technology  and  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Judaic  Studies;  and  Donald  Johnson 
Green  of  the  University  of  Califor 
nia.    Assistant    Professor    of    English 


Harvey    D.    Ctoldste-.n   and    Svi    Rin 
have  been  Qamed  Instructors   in   the 
C<mt'tvucd  ov  P«!;c  Fire 


ConUiau'd  ifo  PiKjc  K'tfjht 


Student  Dress  Issue 
Raised  Agaiii  by  S.C. 

On  September  18.  at  its  first  nieetins  of  the  academic  year. 
Stttdent  Council  resumed  discussion  of  the  isstte  of  '^'•;;^^  '•;'§"^j|- 
tion^  At  the  close  of  school  last  semester  Council  s  onicial  posi- 
tion-on the  issue  was  that  it  opposed  all  dress  regu  at.ons  and  was 
particularly  concerned  about  the  manner  in  which  these  rcgula- 
inns  iDulCinc  to  lectures  were  instituted.    Council  had  therefore 

tions  applNing  to  ity  ^,^^.^^^    ^^    ^^^^    student     Handbook. 

decided   to  protest   the  action   ot     ^^^.^^^    ^,^^^    previously    heen    a    joint 

the     Univeisitv     Administration    venture.       After      Dean      Kauffman 

Ilene    bv    not   participalf>y   in  tlie  pub-    agreed   t..   further  Clseussion   on  tlje 
'"•  '        •    "   ^  1  t      ▼=  issue,     the     U;indl><)ok     was     jointly 


» 


Lihiar) 


two  years  the  number  will  in- 
crease to  thirty-five,  the  maxi- 
mum   number. 

Teaching  these  students  wdl 
bo  ex|K'ris  in  the  various  fields  ot 
social  welfare  and  men  from  the 
related  fields  of  social  science  I  pon 
completion  of  the  two  year>  pro- 
gram, the  students  will  receive  their 

doctorates. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  pre 
pare   the    graduates   for   administra- 
tive and  consultant  positions  in  the 
established   fields   of   social   welfare. 


It    is    expected    thai    the    appoint 
ment  of  Dean  will  be  aimounced   in 
November    and    a    formal    announce 
ment    of    the    school's    establishment 
will  be  released  in   December. 

GRADUATE    AREAS 


Besides  the  plaru*;  lo  the  Seho(»l 
for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Wel- 
fare, two  new  areas  of  graduate 
study  have  been  opened  for  the 
19.58-59  academic  year.  The  two  new 
fields  bring  the  total  number  of  include 
areas  to  twelve.  lounge. 


Being  Eretted  On  Campus 

The  completion  of  several  structures,  details  of  the  eleven 
buildinas  now  under  con.struction.  and  plans  for  the  building  of 
new  facilities  were  announced  by  the  University  this  week  Re- 
centlv  completed  is  the  new  information  booth,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  campus  on  South  Street,  which  will  serve  the  ex- 
pandina  University  campus  and  the  Rieger  tennis  courts.    The 

hardtop     courts     are     near     the    city  of  over  three  quarters  of  a  m.  - 
hardtop    courts    -^  ,j„„  ^ooks  will  enable  the  many  col- 

Shapiro   .\thletic   Center  at   the    ^^^^^^^     ^^^^     ^^^     ^^^     presently 

end    of    the    Memphis    parking    ^^^^^.^^  ^^  ^e   placed   on  the  open 
tract.    The    basement    of    the    eBrlin    ^^^^^^    ^j,^^^  ^..jn  ^e  .several  rooms 


Chapel 


a   small    meeting   room 


ha.s  also  been   remodeled  to    ^^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^-^^^  fieWs.  Large  study 

areas    will    be    available    to    replace 
the  present  inadequate  facilities. 

The  Biophysic.  Department  will  be    J:^}!'^^f\l^' ^\lTT^lt:.l  Cen-       ''^^  ^-"  ^-"''>-  ""'^''^  ^•'"  "^ 


published. 

When    no    proi<ress    was    reported, 
Elliot    Segal    proposed    the   following 
acti(m.     which     was     unanimously 
passed    by    Council:    The    President 
of  Student  Council  should  be  invited 
by  the  Administrative  Committee  of 
the  University  to  represent  the  opin- 
ion of  Student  Council  on  the  issue 
of    dress    regulations.     Council    also 
decided    to    invito    Dean    KaufTman 
to  one  of  its  meetings  at  which  this 
problem   will    be   discussed. 

At  this  same  meeting,  Council  de- 
cided to  ask  the  Administration  to 
set  up  one  central  mail  room  and 
to  discontinue  dormitory  postal  de- 
liveries in  an  attempt  to  alleviate 
the  present  inadequate  campus  mail 
service.  Since  there  were  at  that 
time  no  mail  boxes  for  commuters 
and  student  activities.  Council  unani- 
mously passed  a  motion  requesting 
that  they  be  set  up  immediately.  The 


headed    by    Dr.    Martin    D     Kamen. 


ruary  ot   lyoy  is  the  Friedland  Cen-  ^^j^pj^^^^  -^^  December.  One  wing  of  Universitv      announced      compliance 

f        n    'lo"%^re^'    newW  Vp^ned    d7  Kamen  is  a  pioneer  in  the  link-  ter.    a    building    ^^f'''^^^^^''^^''  the    building    has    dining    facilities  with  this  request  on  Friday. 

areaT    n     he    fS  of  Tn^ernaUonal    fng  of  the  physical  propert.es  of  the  study    of    «;;>-^^^^^^^^^  and    the    other,    several    apartmetns  As  far  as  Orientation  Week  is  con- 

ization,  labor,  induetrs    and   govern     through  moiogy.  ^^  science   units   that   will  make  up 

Dr     Cvrus    Gordon,    translator    of  the  Hayden  Science  Quadrangle. 

Linear    B,    an    ancient    Semitic    Ian-  The  largest   building  group  under 

guage.    will    head    the    new    Depart  way  at  the  present  time  >«  the  "ew    ^^    ^   ^^^^   „^^„,...    _. _.- „ 

ment  of  Mediterranean  Studies.  Mon's   Dormitory   Quadrangle,  to   Do  ^^^,^          ^^^  j^^^ier  north   parking  September    21,    will    be    shown    on 

The  other  areas  of  graduate  stud  completed  by  September,  l^f  J»"^  ,^t.  This  building  group  will  be  com-  Sunday.   September   28   so   that    the 

,.     ,.-  .»,...„<.  n^ndMi                      .      t     I          .         n-„i«»v  ^'■""P   "^   "'■'^    buildings   will   hou.se  >»                September.  1959.  and  will  student  Activities  meeting  can  take 

the  board  are  Dr  KathermeDendaii.    .^^    .„^,„d,    B.ochemestr>-.    Biologv.  ^^^^  hundred  men  in  four  units.  The  P';\^„''J^„^^^^^^^^^  place  the  first  Sunday.  An  additional 

Associate     Director    of     "^e    ^''>""-    chemistr>-.    English    and    American  fifn,  in  this  group  of  buildings  is  a  S,*;"           meeting  rooms,  and  student  $40  wm  allocated  for  the  purpose  of 

CU  for  S'><^'«1 /"'"li ^f„7^f  ihe^^^^    Literature.  History  of  Ideas.  Mathe-  dining  hall  and  student  union.  Administration  and  other  offices.        .  holding  the  movie. 

Sy  iStr  ^hU^rsira:    ..ics,  music.  Near  Eastern  and  J.  ^t^'^.X^^:^  ^^O^^  The   current   year,  building   pro-  .  At^ts  me.in.  o„  Jnd^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Workj,  Charles  Schottland,  Director    ^3,^    studies,    Physics    and   Psychol-  ^^^^  Librar>%  the  date  of  which  is 

o£  the   Social  Security   Adniimstn-  '-—    > ^--i  -or^^ 


ment.  ^_ 

Helping  Brandeis  to  determme  the 
curriculum  is  a  board  of  consultants, 
composed  of  experts  in  the  represen- 
tative  and  various  fields  of  social 
welfare.  Among  those  serving  on 
the  board  are  Dr.  Katherine  Dendall. 
Associate     Director    of     the    Coun 


the   University.  decisions.  First,  there  will  be  a  time^ 

A  three  unit  building  will  house  set  aside  for  a  formal  librao^  onen- 

tiie  several  offices  of  the  University  tation.  This  had  not  been  previously 

administration,    under    construction  scheduled.  Second,  the  film  originally 

on    a    site    opposite    Ford    Hall    and  scheduled  for  the  evening  of  Sunday, 

.1  ._ 1.: ,m  ._  1.         e\-*  ...111         V^M^        fV\r\w>v\         e\T\ 


is 


irrent   year's    Duiiaing   pro-       /^v  it:>  ii.^vv*..e,  -»  .* — -^ '  7    J  , 
the  most  extensive  in  the    ber  19,  Treasurer  Andrew  Wechsler 


tfOQ. 


ogy. 


the  fall  of  I959   An  expanded  capa-    University's  histor>'. 
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Vogel,   Cummins,   LeBlanc 
Selected  Campus   Chaplains 

Three  chaplains  have  been  newly  appointed  to  serve  as  spiritual  advisors  to  the  Univcr-    . 
sity's  Catholic,  Proestant  and  Jewish  student  organizations.  . 

"The  college  student  today  is  lx)th  the  challenger  and  the  challenged  of  our  society.  Per- 
haps religion  can  offer  peace  of  mind  and  an  answer'/'  said  Rabbi  Manfred  Vogel.  new  advisor  to 
the  Ilillel  Foundation.  The  Rabbi  feels  that  both  Hillel  and  Judaism  should  be  thought  of  not  as 
nouns,  but  as  adverbs,  for  the  two  emphasize  the  element  of  'action/'  A  native  of  Israel  and  a 
prominent  speaker  before  Long  '  ;        '■  '  " 


From  the  Editors... 


Island,  Toronto,  and  Montreal 
congregations.     Rabbi     Vogel 

graduated  from  London  University 
and  studied  at  l^CLA  and  Wayne 
University  before  receivinj^  his  M.A. 
from  Columbk*..  Ht>  is  working  to- 
wards a  Ph.D.  in  philosophy  from 
Cohmibia.  The  rabbi  was  ordained  to 
the  Kabbinaie  foiiouin^  graduation 
fnmi  the  Jewish  Theolo^Mcal  .Semin 
ary  in  1957.  He  will  teach  a  credit 
course  on  est ht tics  in  the  philosophy 
department. 

Keeling  that   it    is  as  important   for 
a     religious    advisor    to    establi*>h     a 
jirm      relationship     bt*twcen     himself 
and    his    eonj^rcL'ation    as    it    is    for 
him   to  be  a  scholar,  Kev.  John  Cuir. 
min<.  chaplain   to   the   Student    Chris 
tian     Association,     hopes     to     becomt 
ptrsonally    acquainted    with    his    stu 
dents    this    year.     His    plans    for   SC^ 
include     Sunday     afternoon     services 
featuring:    |::uest    ministers    of    every 

who  will 
conduct  services,  and  seminars  in 
Datincj.  Curren;  Issues,  and  the 
(Jfeat    Religions   of    the    World. 

Kcv.  Cummins,  a'  Univeisalisl-Uni- 
tarian,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
and  received  his  B.A.  from  Bowdoin 
College  where  he  uas  awarded 
highest  honors  in  Oreck  and  English 
Composition.  In  1950  he  was  award- 
ed the  STB  dc'Jree  from  llarwnd. 
lie  is  a  minister  of  the  F'irst  I*jVish 
in    Willi  ham. 


4Mi^%>«i;M<::X::;:^MtiB$;^^ 


'^  The  editors  and  staff  of  The   Justice  join   in   welcoming  the 

Class  of  1962  to  the  Brandeis  community.     Particularly  we  wish 

to  extend  our  greetings  to  the  International  Scholars  who  have    protestant    denomination 

tome  to  us  from  more  than  a  score  of  countries. 
?•         Most  of  what  we  would  say  to  the  new  students  as  a  group 

has  already  been  said  by  various  faculty,  staff,  and  students  who 

have   spoken   during  the  course  of  Orientation   Week.     We  can 

only  seek  to  re-emphasize  the  thought  that  Brandeis  is  an  academic 

community,  not  a  camp  nor  a  country  club  nor  a  diploma  factory. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  the  determinant,  it  appears  to  us,  of  our 

attitudes  and  of  the  approach  to  way  of  life  that   is   incumbent 

on  those  who  seriously  have  entered  the  halls  of  academia. 
*'         Which  is  not  at  all  to  insist  that  all  must  think  alike  or  act 

alike    What   is  desirable  is  that  there  be  a  common  awareness  of 

our  intellectual  task  and  that  this  harmony  should   underly  our 

our  discussion  and  our  study  —  and  thus  automatically  our  con- 
flicts. 

The  Justice  views  itself  within  this  framework  of  the  serious 

pursuit  of  U^aniing. 

"We    believe,"    one    or   our   editorials    said    last    year,      that 

there  can   he   no    iiieal  type'  of  a  newspaper,  that   it   cannot   be 

validly  held  that  the  only  important  function  of  a  newspaper  is 

to  dispense  the     news  factually,     completely  and  objectively.  A 

newspaper   has   many   responsibilities   and   these   depend   on   the 

surroundings   in   which    it   operates:   on   the   things   which,    in   a 

given  environment,  it  is  important  to  emphasize. 
t  One  of  our  tasks  is  the  communication  of  new^     It  is  one  we 

accept;  we  know,  however,  that  this  is  a  small  school  and  news 


Rev.  John  Cummins 

Kcv.  Arthur  F.  LeBlanc,  C.S.P., 
chaplain  of  the  Newman  Club,  wel- 
comes the  opportunity  to  be  at 
Brandeis  after   haying   been   chaplain 

at  so  large  a  university  at  N.V.U. 
lie  feels  that  at  Brandeis  there  is 
close  cooperation  between  the  Cath- 
olic Chapel  and  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration. Kev.  LeBlanc's  plans 
for  tlie  year  include  the  teaching 
of  a  non-profit  course  in  thi'^ilogy. 
lectures  on  "The  Mass'\  round-table 
discussitms  and  a  noon-day  Mass  to 
be  held  every  Wednesday.  Father 
Li'Blanc  received  his  B.A.  in  chem 
isuy  Irom  Norwich  V  niversity,  his 
''^  To-iUlZVttVynVSS^^  M.A.     in     philosophy     Irom     Catholic 

The  I  niversity  has  gone  to  a  ureal  I  niversity  of  America  and  has 
deal  of  trouble  and  expense  to  pub-  worked  for  his  doctoral  degree  in 
lish  the  weekly  Ciazette  in  a  brand  clinical  studies  at  Catholic  U.,  Ford 
new,  profes.sional  form.  Though  I  i^am  and  N.V.U.  He  has  recently 
appriciale  the  .Administrations  gi»od  com:>Uled  a  series  of  programs  for 
intent i(»ns    and    hardy    elforts,    1    feel     \h(^-    television   on   '  The   Cliurch   and 


Rabbi  Manfried  Vogel 


m 


t^i^iivr% 


Fr.  Arthur  LeBlanc 


compelled  to  add  thai  they  shouldn't  psychiatry.'' 
have  bothered.  The  new  edition  is 
imposingly  unreadable,  published  in 
small,  5  pt.  type,  grey,  eye-squinting 
print.  It  lacks  eye  appeal  and  reads 
like   an    obituary   column. 

The  old  (la/ette,  despite  its  thrown 
together.  amateurish  appearance, 
served  its  purpose — to  inform-- ad- 
mirably. It  vNas  terse,  cheerful,  to  the  The  Alumni  Association  of  Brandeis  University  has  elected 

travels  cuiicklv    that  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  our  news  pages    point:   in   short   very    -gazettey.'  its    Lawrence  J.  Kane,  member  of  the  cla.ss  of  1957,  its  president  for 

*  print  was  large,  bold,  and  black.  Its    ^hii  coming  year.    A  former  president  of  the  Newman  Club,  Kane 

stapled,  rather  than  pamphlet  format,    j^^^  ^jg^  served  on  Boston  Province  and  committees  for  the  Na- 


Kane  and  Morrison  Elected 
Meads  of  Alnnuii  Assoc. 


from  geting  stale.  Therefore,  in  acknowledging  our  dut  y  to  dis- 
pense information,  w^e  also     reserve  the  right   to  determine  for 

ourselves  what  is  newsworthy. 
|{         It  may  be  said  that  in  doing  this  we  seek  to  impose  our  own 

values,  which  very  often  may  be  at  variance  with  the  truly  repre- 

.sentative  position  of  the  student  body.     Indeed,  this  may  be  the 
'  case;  a  newspaper  cannot  attempt  to  be  anything  but  the  product 

of  the  people  who  make  it  up.     The  opporutunily  of  joining  the 

staff  of  The  Justice  is  open  to  all  who  are  willing  to  work;  the 

newspaper    shall    represent    the    interests    and    commitments   of 

those  who  do.  . 

Jfi  W^e  view  ourselves  as  more  than  a  provincial  chronicle.  Be- 
cause we  arc  a  student  newspaper  we  feel  we  must  focus  our 
attention  and  energies  on  certain  problems  and  events.  We  shall 
emphasize  academic  achievements,  the  exchanges  of  opinion,  the 
ideological  questions.  Our  pages  will  indicate  an  awareness  of 
a  cultural  tradition  and  of  the  world  around  us.     It   is  not  to 

be  considered  strange  that  these  pages  may  seem  as  hospitable  to    f^^st   step  toward  the  establishment 
discussions  of  Marx  and  Freud  and  Little  Rock  as  to  the  latest 
dance. 

The  Justice  will  always  try  to  be  responsible  in  its  judgment 
and  coverage;  not, however,  -responsible"  as  the  word  has  come 
10  mean — to  connote  an  affinity  to  the  status  quo. 

We  shall  continue  to  be  an  analytic  and  critical  voice  in  the 
campus  community,  protecting  all  violations  of  intellectual  in- 
tegrity wherever  they  arise. 


permitted  one  to  easily  tear  out 
needed  pages  and  discard  the  re- 
mainder. Its  items  were  well  marked 
and  clearly  defined.  A  rapid  perusal 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  glean 
the  desired  information,  its  mimeo- 
graphed form  permitted  a  later  dead- 
line date  for  submitting  copy.  And 
above  all,  who  can  count  the  numer- 
ous students  who  depended  upon  the 
blank  backs  of  the  Gazette  sheets  for 
their  weekly  supply  of  writing  paper? 

— Responsible    Radical 

Son  of  Gunii'Ho 

1  heartily  congratulate  the  enter- 
prising and  unafraid  Brandeis  stu- 
dents, who  have  risen  in  the  f«lce  of 
tradition  and  brougbt  the  beanie  to 
Brandeis.  Not  only  will  this  help  sup- 
port the  needy  Varsity  Club  and  the 
be-ragged  cheerleaders,  but   it   is  the 


ational  .Newman  Club  Federation.     Since  graduation,  he  has  been 
assistant  to  the  director  of  public  affairs  at  Brandeis. 


Harry     Morrison,     who 
graduated    in    1957   and    is   now 

doing  graduate  study  at  Har- 
vard I'niversity,  was  named  vice- 
president  in  the  election.  lie  is 
a     past     president     of    the     Student 

Union,  and  the  Chemistry  Society 
and  was  captain  of  the  tennis  team. 
Judith  Aronson,  a  member  of  the 
class  oT  1955,  is  .secretary;  she  had 
been  active  irt  student  government  at 
the  University  and  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the 
.Mumni  .Association  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  treasurer  is  Maurice 
Goodman,  class  of  1956.  who  is  now 
a    graduate    student   at   Harvard.   As 


also  chosen  secretary  and  Murray  Azaria 
will  be  treasurer.  Fund  Kepresenta- 
tive  is  Richard  Kaufman. 


\ 


Chorus  Auditions 
To  Begin  Tuesday 

The  Brancieis  Chorus  will  hold  its 
try-outs  for  both  new   and  old  mem- 
bers   this    coming   week.    Thete    will 
be  a   general  meeting   and  rebearsal 
on  Thursday,  Septeml>er  25,  in  Slos- 
berg   Auditorium,  from   5   to   6-  p.m. 
Auditions   Jn,  quarters    will    be    held 
in  Slosberg  212  on  Tuesday,  S-t^ptem- 
ber   30,   and   Wednesday,   October   1, 
from  4  to  6  p.m.   Announcement  of 
an   undergraduate  he  was  treasurer    new  chorus  members   will   be  made 
For  a  bucklifty  we  can  now  move  on    ^^    ^^^    Student    Union    and    on    the    on  October  2  and  wiH  be  poj^ed  on 
undaunted    to    the    establishment    of    staffs  of  several  student  publications,    the   Ford   Student   ^nter,   an4  •  Slos- 
hazing     societies,     fraternities,     and        P^ter  Ressner,  a  former  president    berg    bulletin    boards.    The    first    re- 
soronties.    without     which     Brandeis    of  the  association,  and  Avrom  Zarit-    hearsal   will    take   place    in    Slosberg 
will  remain  merely  a  haven  for  learn-    sky,    a     graduate    student    at     Yale    on  Thursday,  October  2,  from  4  to  6 
ing,   but    can    never    become    a    real    University,  have  been  elected  to  the    p.m. 
college. 


of  real  college  life  at  this  university. 


s 


executive  committee.  Former  a.ssocia.  ^    This    vear's    program   will    include 

—Roger  Skulnick,  Jr.    tion    president,    Sanford    Lakoff    has  xhe  German   Requiem  by   Brahms,  t 

w .    I              /  ^.         /        .    „                  ^^^n  elected  with  four  other  Bran-  Mozart  Mass.  Honneger's  King  David, 

}  alue  OJ  f^OnjUSlOn                 dels    graduates    to    the    nominating  and  HandeFs  Israel  in  Egypt.  Further 

It     was     exciting     to     attend     the    committee.   Those   chosen   with   him  information  concerning  the  programs, 

We  invite  your  participation  in  this  newspaper,  as  members    j^^udent     activities     meeting     during    are:   Richard  Baldacci,  Michael  Con-  and    try-outs    wiU    be    found   ia    the 

of  the  staff,  as  readers,  and  as  thinking  members  of  a  community    orientation  Week.    There  was  much    nolly,  Frank  Sherman,  and  Stanley  letters  which  will  be  distributed  to 

Mazer.  aU  students.  Membership  in  the  cho- 

Elected    president  oL  the.  Alumni  rus  is  open  to  aU  faculty,  students 

1              *n  Rrnn^ltf^ict                         *                                                              ^^ "o    cxpouiiueu    uit,-    iiiipui luiivc    vi    Association  of  the  class  of  1958  was  and    personnel    connected    \\\\h    the 

WeiCOme  lO  i^ranuei:*.                                               >w       ^. «     ,^^                 #-....f;>,,.^,?  „..  r^nnr  ^ir             Andy    Shapiro.    Judy    Brecher    was  University. 


which  we  seek  to  serve  by  fostering  that  exchange  and  dialogue   uveiy    discussion,    following    three   ! 
i  ^  vital  to>a.  voung  and  dynamic  educatioAal  institution^     <    .  t         speeches  given  by  .student  leaders    , 

L  Welcome  to  Brandeis!  ^  x.        ^^^^^    expounded    the    importance    of    . 


--M.P..   D.C. 
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Dufy  of  University  Infellectual  Vigee:  language  Perversion 

Described  by  Prof.  Mareuse  .    Plate  the  Modern  World 


i 


Professor  Marcuse  in  Lis  lecture  to  a  group  of  freshmen  last  Thursday  gave  »  P<^7« »"' ^^P!"" 
•  .f  h..  nt.Tlectuars  dulv  and  purpose.  Marcuse  said  lie  was  giving  the  talk  in  the  hope  of  .n- 
cTm'^  thr  ^^or  four'  U  n"^^^^  discussions.-  among  the  freshmen  on  these  v.tal  topics, 
^•u      ,r..  .11  freshincn"  he  said,  and  this  report  is  a  discussion  of  the  ideas  he  presented. 

roe  lecture  erne  ol  the  Orientation  Week  series,  was  on  -The  Nuisance  Value  of  thy  Univer- 
sitv-  Marcuses  own  summary  ot  his  theme  was  "the  university  should  help  to  make  you  a  nui- 
sarue  to  all  Hie  morons  that  run 


the  uMrld  today."  It  is  the  in- 
tellectual's duty  to  ask  enibar- 
rassiij;;  questi')ns  of  his  society 

and  In  '4iM'  llH'  shockiri'4l.v  h(Mu>l 
an.su.i>  l(»  it  Hy  (Uniiii  thi>  lu-  i< 
hclpn-;  to  (k'Vt'Iop  a  bottn  .sikji'Iv 
ill  wri.eh  cviry  man  will  hnw  froo- 
dtMn.  'Marcii.st'  so  inlerpretiMl  the 
New  'rr->lanunt  verso,  **Thi:  Iriiih 
shall   make  you  free."; 


(  i 

-> 


i»f    the 
l>erva- 


Pervasive  Anxiety 

Mareu>e    p<»inteil    out    some 
faults  of   our  civilization:   the 
j>ive  anxiety,  fear  of  losing  one's  job, 
fear    ol    betraval,    the    continual    pre- 
parations    for    war    in    the    name    of 
peace,    the    taboo    of    certain    topio. 
the  uecessity  of  speudini,  the  maj(»r 
part   of    life  earning   money,  and   the 
system    of    economic    competition    it- 
self.   In   a    word,   he    was   saying    our 
society    is    unfree.   Through    both    in- 
ternal    and     external    pressures    our 
actions  are  forced  on  us.  Conformity, 
compliance    and     anxiety     force     the 
average  man  to  act  in  average  ways; 
he   thinks   he    is  doing   properly,   but 
he     is     perpetuating     our    imperfect 
iivstead  of  trying  to  establish  a  better 
S4HMety  insteail  of  trying   to  establish 
a  b«Her  one  where  man  is  free  to  dis- 
pose of  hi.s  time  as  he  Hkes. 

"All  the  concerted  efforts  of  our 
societj"  are,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, erecting  fKirriers  to  prevent 
our 'attaining  this  freedom.  The  in.^ti- 
tutions  of  society  are  pmtected  by 
talxMvs,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  attack 
them,  as  .Socrates  and  (Jalileo  dis 
Ci>vered. 

Still  the  inteDtHtual  must  examine 
crit*rcr»!ly  what  his  society  accepts  as 
m»rmal.  -Real  knowledge  is  neefled 
to  g't  along  in  today's  world."  and 
this  true  knowledge  will  show  that 
main    of    our    institutions   are    rotten 


wron^   in   our  world   with   somethin 
l>etler.  but  it  niH  help. 

Man   is   Responsibly 

"Man  is  responsible  for  the  situa- 
titm  he  has  created."  The  blame  can- 
not be  shrugged  off  onto  any  "un- 
changeable human  nalure''  or  any 
convenient  excuse.  Improvements 
have  been  made  through  the  ages, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  work  to  remedy 
v\liat  more  we  can.  'l"he  goal  is  the 
free  society  of  "full  time  free  time** 
without  the  crippling  anxieties,  taboo- 
ed   topics,    and    restricting    arrange- 


of  society's  chains  on  his  body,  which 
then   is   no   longer  a   concern   of  his 


That  a  college  education  must  train  the  student  to  protect 
liimself  from  the  abuse  of  language  was  the  contention  of  Dr. 
Claude  Vigee,  Chairman  of  the  School  of  Humanities,  m  his  talk 
on  The  Mischief  ol  Language."  He  cautioned  his  audience  about 
the  improper  use  of  words  which  only  "echo  forms  or  worlds  and 
mean  nothing*'  and  demand  the  abdication  of  one's  personality. 
A  warning  against  the  pitfall  of 
T.    S.    Eliot's    hollow    men    was 


Similarly,  as  another  freshman  point-    offered    by   Vigce    in   saying   that 
ed    out,    a    philosopher    sentenced    to  ...  .     :  -  .^u..  .^^♦.. 


twenty  years'  imprisonment  and 
given  permission  to  write  in  his  cell, 
is  also  free  of  concern  for  the  social 
limitations  of  keeping  a  job  .\\\i\  avoid- 
ing persecution.  This  freedom  is  a 
strictly  personal  one  which  has,  many 
times  through  the  ages,  stoically 
accepted  tyrannical  societies.  Dr. 
Marcu.se  is  interested  in  a  social 
freedom  which  will  work  to  establish 
a    saner    world    for    all.    Freedom    of 


meaningful  forms  of  speech  which 
"boar  testimony  to  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  things**  and  refer  to  the 
total  experience  of  a  given  object  by 
an  individual.  They  must  also  serve 
a  second  function,  that  of  relating 
the  word  back  to  the  individual  as 
"the  con.sciousness  in  whom  the  crea- 
tion is  made."  This  awareness  of  both 


ments  of  our  contemporary  life.  The  .,,,.. .,k     h.*    c-^vs 

.      ,  .      •     1     •  J      I  eonscience    is    not    enough,    he    sa\s. 

«oal  cannot  be  reached  by  nulividuals  ^„,      _  "^\^.*^, 

aloTie:    "You   cannot   be   free   as   Ioul 


L       J     *  1     'ev»,..»M.  h     tlKls     with 

bi»    destroyed.     Ihrouuri 


and    -should 

eduction  man  can  begin  to  ftu'l  out 
the  historical  causes  of  his,  .s<Hiel>'s 
situaiion  and  what  mii^ht  be  d(»ne  lo 
improve  it.  knowledge  should  be  the 
first  step  towards  action,  l>r.  .Mar- 
cuse said,  for  man  must  prepare 
gra(ln:»!l\  and  iiulividually  for  changes 
in  the  atmosphere  that  will  occur. 
One  m.''n*>  critical  analysis  will  not 
do    nuich    towards    replacing    what    is 

Si  lid  r  tit  Dress... 


as  all   the  others  are   not   free. 

"Martyrdom  Uxf.ny  doesn't  help.  We 
must  know  how  to  think  without 
getting  caught"  and  without  making 
ourselves  too  unplea.sanl.  "We  don't 
want  to  be  martyrs"  and  it  is  an 
"irrespcmsible  undertaking  of  the 
teacher  to  exhort  the  student  to  be 
i  martyr.*'  We  must  learn  how  to 
"play  by  the  rules  of  the  game"  while 
still  maintaining  our  intellectual  in- 
tegrity. Each  of  us  must  .still  learn 
a  living  in  one  of  the 
society    provides. 

Thus,  obtaining  and  transmitting 
an  honest  knowledge  o"  our  contem- 
porary situation  is  the  duty  of  each 
of  us.  The  task  will  he  dangerous, 
but  "the  degree  of  unhappines>  that 
accompanies  knowledge  is  almost  the 
criterion*'  of  its  vahu». 

Unfair  to  AiMll«f%c« 

Professor  Marcuse  said  Uiat  his 
topic  was  not  freedom,  but  we  accept 
that  statement  only  out  of  our  great 
respect  f(»r  him.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions after  the  lecture  advanced  other 
concepts     of      freedom      which      con- 

\Ai  of  the  profv-  sor: 
Marcus**  wa^  perhaps  a  bit  uefair  to 
his  audience  by  preteiiding  that  he 
couldn't  see  the  worth  of  th(»:  e  ques- 

To  illustrate  this,  we  could  intro- 
duce a  classitication  of  types  of  free- 
dom which  Marcuse  did  not  explicitly 
use  in  his  lecture.  Freedom  can  me:m 


is  onlv    after   Adam    has   completed 

conscience    is    noi    e.iou«..    ...>...  nomenclature    that    his   Fall    oc- 

We  mast  work  to  establish  freedom  ^^        ._    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^,^^ 
of  action   for  our  fellow   man. 


-oneness  wiih  false  woikIs  is  the  gate 

to   a    head    sUiiled    with    straw   .   .   . 

then  you   are  just    rubbish.'* 

*    Vigee   recounted   a   story   told   him 

bv    Dr.   Simon    Rawidowicz.   late   pro- 

s;.ssor  of  Jewish  Philosophy  at  Bra.v  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^,^    ^^^^ 

deis,  wh.ch  explains  that  in  the  book    ^.^^^^  ,^,,,,,,,,^  ,^.,inst  the  profound 

of    Genesis    it     is    Adam,    not    God  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  _  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    ^,,^^ 

who    gives    a    name    to    every    beas  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  automaton 

in   the   field   and   every   other  object    ^^    J;       ^_^^^.    ^^^^^^    ^,^,^^    ^^    ^^^^ 

with  which   he  comes  in  contact.   It 


curs.  The  sin  of  Adam  may  thus 
be  interpreted  as  the  pollution  of 
terms     in     an    unreal     and     magical 


IS    even 
beast. 

The  study  of  litorntiire  gives  the 
student  an  opportunity  lo  deal  with 
the  problem  of  "linking  the  S€»lf 
as   a   separate    spirit    to   the   outside 


Between   the   time   of   the   Hebrew 
prophets    and    that    of    the    modern    ^^^^^^  ^^^  3^  3^  attempt  to  change    world.*'  Languages,  because  they  pos 

socialists,  many   men   have  said   that  •       '• '- ^* ^^.  ...  ^.. 

the  evils  of  society  create  a  duty  to 
fight  them,  that  a  man  must  speak 
the  truth  about  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion even  in  the  teeth  of  those  who 

accept    it    as   the   way    the    world    K    ;;^^7;;;;';,  ;7Jp^Va>ili^^^^^  and    the    relationship    between    man 

Dr.    Marcuse    offered    the    ^^^^^^    ^^^  ^-^^^^^^  ^^^  ^is  personality  from    and  the  world.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
no  arguments  it  they  cared  to  believe  Humanities     to     make     the     student 

,till   learn    that    the    American    way    of    life    is    becoming    a    commodity,    a    machine    ^^^^^^^^      ^^     ^^^      .^,,4^,,^,      live 

ways    our    perfect   or    that   we   are   helpless   to    vvhich   peddles   the   "junk  language" 
make   it   better.    But   for    those    who 


the  world  by  imposing  upon  it  a 
"phony  language."  Today,  this  per- 
version of  the  reality  of  things  is 
manifested  in  all  areas  of  our  pub- 
lic   relations    media.    The    individual 


sess  the  dimension  of  time,  are  to  be 
viewed  as  historical  things  rather 
than  as  abstracts  and  therefore  .serve 
to  connect  the  individual  with  the 
previous     confrontations     of     reality 


a 


could    not  belive   that,   he   offered 
ta.sk.  a  duty,  and  a  purpose. 

— Martin    L«vine 


to  which  we  are  continually  exposed 
In  contra.st  to  the  various  classifi- 
cation   syslem.s,    there    exist    those 


permeable  to  the  "potent,  live 
things;**  which  are  the  real  words 
of  poetic  language,  and  can  be 
sought  in  the  discipline  of  literature. 

~Lk%da    Heller 


Dr.  Golden:  University  Affords 


Haven 


Scientifi 


Freedom 


The  layman  of  our  times  is  ven'  likely  to  confuse  science  with  technology  Movf  often  we 
se-  the  word  'sci^^nce'^  in  a  newspaper  and  are  led  to  consider  such  inventions  of  our  age  as  mis- 
siles  and  atomic  energy  plants.  This  is  but  to  be  expected  in  the  world  of  politics  an  I  economics 
whose  exigencies  demand  that  certain  aspects  of  what  is  regarded  as  "science"  bo  pubhcized  and 
made  to  serve  in  its  interests.  Onlv  in  the  academic  world  of  the  university  can  we  cast  off  the 
limitations  on  our  investigation  of  science  which  the  world  of  politics  and  economies  imposes,  and 
yet  which  from  a  philosophical - 


point  of  view  are  quite  arbitra- 
ry. It  is  thus  witii  freedom  at  the 


Acting  as  Scientist 


complete   insulation    from  outside   in     university    that    we    inquire    into    thi 


Ouences.  as 
l)etermini>m 
the    inner 


in     the    Free    Will    vs. 

dix'ussion:     it     can     be 

freedom    of    the    Christian 


Cit'ti'tnt'd   from    V(iQC  OtfC 

infonnetl    Council    tiiat    at     the    end 

of    I:. si    ycio    the   Student    Union    was 

K»ft  $100  in  the   red.  This  year  he   is 

antiiipating   roughly   $2700  fnmi   the 

student    activities   fee   and   $:?(M)   from 

subs.-riptions  to  student  pu'^livations. 

The     fin;d     plans     for    the     book    e\ 

Chan;4e    were    al.so    approved. 

The    question    was    then    raised    of 
tlie    nine    original    Orientation    Com- 
mittee  members   who   were   removed 
from  the  committee  by  the  Adminis- 
tration with  no  adequate  explanaticMi 
to  either   the   chairman,   Martin   Per 
eiz,  or  to  the  individuals  them.selves. 
Since    Council    felt   that    the    Admin-    other  person, 
istration    should    remove    committee 
member     under     one     circumstance, 
Council    unanimously    approved    Ste- 
phen   I.evine's    motion    that    the    Ad- 
ministration    be     reque.sted     not     to 
remove  any  member  of  the  Orienta 
tion    Committee    chosen    by    Student 


conscience  or  the  contemplative 
mind,  as  described  by  the  advice  that 
*  .stone  walls  do  not  a  pri.son  make"; 
or  it  can  mean  freedom  of  action, 
the  opportunity  to  spend  your  time 
doing   what   you   want. 

In    our   search    for    knowledge,    we 
are    neither    free    of    our    individual 


cultural     and     philosophical     orienta 
tion    ot    the    scientilie    discipline    and 
of    the    .scientist. 

Uncommofll  Sens2 

.\  common  misunderstanding  is  tlie 
supposition  on  the  part  of  unin- 
formt^l  persons  that  science  i<?  a 
disciplnie       which       uses       "common 


A  final  question  uiiieh  Or.  Golden 
posed  is  the  problem:  *Vv  h  n  is  one 
acting  as  a  scientist .'*'.  toiuhos  upon 
the  confusion  b^tvvien  th-  philo.so- 
phical-cultural  aspeci   of  .scl'/nce  and 


^Common    sense"    is    a 


V    ^^^Zm^Pd    the  physical  universe.    As  Dr.  Golden 

r 'ihr^rMir '::.'' ,r™'"v^.  .-'.««-■ « -  •  r-  "">•  -"■' 

cann        expect    to    find    an    Absolute    approach    to    consider    .science    as    a 
Tr"h      nor  can     we    be    completely    discipline    of   what    he   calls^  "uncom- 
certain  about  anything.  On  the  other    tnon    sense 
hand,  through  education  we  can  out- 
grow the  prejudices  of  our  environ 
ment.    Each    person    can    attempt    to 
find   the   truth    of  his   own   situation, 
which    will    differ    from    that   of    any 


scientist  under  the  same  conditions. 
In  this  sen.se.  scientific  investiga- 
tion poses  problems  not  so  much  of 
truth  as  of  demonstrability.  Because 
the  conceptualizations  of  the  scien- 
tist are  continually  changing,  as  new 

insights    are    revealed,    there    is    no  -  .       ,      .     ,  .         .1,       •     w 

.^  ,  .     ,      .    oKc.Ji.io    truth  the   technological  aspect,  with   which 

point    in   speaking   of   absolute    truth  .,^     ^       .         7       i     .         1.:       ♦..11-      i#- 

^    ♦      c^       ^^«      T..    iw.    cm*,  il  u:  tralion     he     began     his     talk.     It 

in    regard    to    science,     lo    be    suie, 

we    can    po.sit    a    relative    pragmatic  is    unrealistic     to    attempt     to    draw 

truth      That     is.    to    call    only     that  ^'ard  and  fast  hn.s  b.twc.n     he  two 

-true"   which    fit^   in   with    the   facts  for  a  man  working  on  even  themost 

as    its    tool    for    investigating    and    evidence    in    the    context    of    a  theoretical     sort     of     problem     must 

oiven    situation.     There    is    no    value  take  out   time   to  u.se   tools,   both   m 

ludgement    on   this   truth    in    science,  the  .physical  world  and   in  the  mind, 

for  it   is  alwavs  anticipated   that  the  which,   properly,   are    the    inventions 

insight     of     some     genius     and     the  of    technology.     The    point    here    is, 

method    of    ^'uncommon    sense*'    will  simply,    that    the    world    is    not    con- 

tool    for    investigating    only    that    in    together  provide  a   new   conceptuali-  structed      of      hard  and-fast      distmc- 

the  universe  which  is  obvious,  always    zation  to  replace  older  ways  of  look-  tions. 

subject,  of  course,  to  the  perceptual    ing    at    things. 

limitations  of  the  experimenter.  Yet 


sense 


"•» 


Limitations    on    Freedom 


Similarly,  in  our  actions,  we  are 
neither  completely  free  nor  com- 
pletely   determined    by    our    society. 


there  is  nothing  in  nature  which  .says 
that  the  obvious  necessarily  is  true, 
and  the  scientist  uses  his  "uncom- 
mon sense**  always  to  question  his 
basic  assumptions,  in  order  to  seek 
out  in    them   those   prejudices  which 

And 


Creative   Process 
According  to  Dr.   Golden,   the  ere- 


The  relevance  of  this  discussion  to 
the  function  of  the  university  is  very 
clear.  There  is  very  little  education- 
al value   in   training   studentii   to   be 


Accoramg  10  ur.   ..oia.n     i».  «..  ^                technologist-s.      Accordingly, 
ative  process  (in  all  fields  of  human 

activityi   is   an   experience  of   insight  «  is  of  far  greater  importance   that 

which  is  itself  "unscientific."  Thai  is  the  university  is  able   to   imparl   t» 

to  say.  that  this  one  method  of  in-  students  a  feeling  for  the  methodol- 
creasing  knowledge  lies  out-side   the 


pretcly    determined    by    our   .society.  *y<^.   '":P""!,^"•*    ""'   "!"!""'    ^Z  "*^*"'"^  knowledge  lies  ouus.oe   ine                                ^„j    ;„  ,  ^^^e  gen- 

pieui>    oeurmuuu    uy                       .  jimately    that    explanation    is    most  theoretical     framework     of     science.  ^^                      ........... 

The  necessity  for  •'-P'"^  ^^  f\;"^  satisfactory     .and     in     an     ae.sthetic  onTy  ,ater   in   sc-ientific   investigation  ^ral  s«nse,  that  .t  is  able  to  lead  stu- 

-- -         .      -            ^        avo.dmg  local  inquisitions   im^  Hhat  ^^^^^      ^^^     beautiful,     which     is  j^  ^^^  i^^^ght  incorporated  into  the  denU   to   understand   how    they   can 

Council    for   any    reason    other  .than    we   may   allow   ourselves  »«   "«•  -j^";  posited    on    the    fewest    a-s.sumptions.  framework,  which  is  rational.    For  in  apply  the  "uncommon  sense"  of  the 

the  f-.<t   that  the   MTticular  student    the  complexities  of   our   world   limit  ►~  iramewuiiv.  "■                             „„  ^„,„ 

do    I    know    that    this    assertion    is    creaUvity  is  a  property  of  the  cate-   a   fraction  of   our  cultural    heritage. 

his    field,    the    poet,    for    gory  which  includes  men  in  all  fields    Science  is   transmitted  and   explored 

example,   can   answer:    *I   know   that    who  are  creative,  and  is  the  common    .^  ^^^  university,  just  as  in  all  other 

W-„n«    ,h..    JKe    Ad»ln,.,rauo.       ,„„„    .~.-»".....    "    --^J,'  -,»7;,,i'  rr.rJoS.'!;;:  TTS  °.l£'  '^Z.T^Z   "-X"  '-.  univ.r*  „ake.  av.,,..,, 
immediately  reinstate  those  members    which  Marcuse  is    highly  suspicious  .    *\**^  ^'"^,   ..^"' .     .      .    .    ...   .^_     .^  creative   scientist     not   even    the    to    those    who    seek    it   our    cultural 

-  ;r  ,.rrr  ..rtr  pJ:  ;^,.V"r:.st.rrT?„T;;  ui  ;rr:  .r.^:,  rc.=,  zzTLZ.  ...„.,.,,  ^. ...«.,  ,^ .,,... ,» », ».. 

^ii^,n,  and  it  shall  make  you  free",  is  usual-  which  is  the  Ife  s  blood  of  his  wor*^  ^^^^p^j^aj    individuals     manage     to  progress    to    be    transmitted    to    the 

The  regular  Monday  evening  meet-  ly  interpreted   as   meaning   that   the  M   the  assertion   is   valid,    it   c^"^  ^^  ^.  .^^   .     ^  ^^   proper  light,  generaUons  to   come. 

i*gs  of   Student   Council  will   begin  Christian's  knowledge  in  his  soul  of  used   to  predict   fciture   events    and  scientists.  ^Robert  S.  Jtlft 

••September   2^tli.  -  »  Absolute  Truth  makes  him  free  anjone  can  repeat  the  work  of  the  and  they,  too,  are  scienusis. 


bation.  Since  the  list  of  Orientation  one    timo.    But    each    of    us    can    do 

Committee    members    had    been    ap-  something,  and  in   the  long   run    we 

proved  last  spring  and  no  adequate  can  create  what   nw   seems  to  be  a 

explanation  had  been  offered  by  the  Utopian     world-one    in     which     the 

Administration,    Council    unanimous-  restrictions  of  job  and  inquisition  will    true?       In 

t  approved   Howard  Scone's  motion  be  no  more.  example,   can 


I  . 


Pav.  Four 


The  Justice 


September  22,  1958 


Djilas  Views  the  New  Class: 
Dialectics  of  the  Revolution 

Tho  existence  of  a  new  oppressing  class  in  a  society  ostensibly  created  to  end  oppression  by 
eleminaUng  class  distinction  is  testament  to  the  failure  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  The  thnving 
S  bureaucratic  class  contains  essentially  all  the  elenienls  of  ruling  classes  throughout  history, 
and  stands  in  its  own  unique  relation  to  the  means  of  production  as  manager  and  exploiter.  The 
p^esfnce^o^  in  a  socialist  society  though  superficially  contradf^ting  Marx    can,  for    he 

Russ^arslate   L     be  understood  in  terms  of  Marx.     Given  the   historical  pre-conditions  for  the 

November  Revolution,  its  prog-  ^^^^.^^^^^  ^^^^^  -^^^^^  ^^^.^^^.  ^^  ^  f^r  forceful  ^nd  secure  existence, 
ress  can  be  predicted  consistent  ^^^^^^  capitalistic  without  attaininji  when  the  advantages  of  bureaucratic 
with  the  dialectical  formula.  ^^^  technoolgical  maturily  whert-  privile9e  became  apparent  the  bu- 
The  New  Class  is  a  product  of  «sotially  ptenned  re^^ulation  of  pro-  reaucracy  took  on  all  the  character- 
the  Uussian  Hevolulion.  To  extend  du^.tion  in  accordance  nith  th<^  needs  Istks  of  an  oppressing  class.  The 
judgement  of  its  inevitability  to  all  j^^^^j^  ^^f  society  as  a  whole  and  of  superstructure  of  the  State  which 
lonuniinisl  revolutions  requires  ^^^^^  individual"  was  possibly,  the  should  have  "withered  away"  step- 
proof  t)iat  the  factors  leaciinK  to  the  revolution  could  not  proceed  as  it  ptd  forward  In  Hs  most  tyrannical 
creation   of   an   oppressing   class   are  ^^^j   theoretically   intended.    Nor  un-  form. 

inescapable.    It  is  danjijerous  and  un-  ^^,j.  ^^^^.^  unfortunate  industrial  con-  njilas'  description  of  the  new  class 

^arrant\Ml     to    speak    of    'invariable  ditions  could  the  Dictatorship  of  the  j^    accurate     and    perceptive.     It     is 

proletariat  operate  as  the  transitor\ 


Review: 


A  Touch  of  the  Poet 


occurence"  with  ri>;ori)us  demonstra. 

tion  that  the  elements  of  a  new  class    directorate  planned, 
exist    necessarily,    without   exception,        yj,^     historical     situation     necessl- 
in    all    communist    revolutions.  tated    a    fundamental    change    In    Its 

This      attempt     at 


marred  only  by  his  assumption  of 
its  inevitability.  The  oppression  he 
claims  is  an  unavoidable  product  of 
revolulionarv    solidarity    appears    ac- 


......     ..,,....Kv     ...      generalization,  structure.     Faced    with    the   prospect  dually    to    be    the    superstructure    of 

and    the    resulting:    condemnation    of  ^f    lengthy     Industrial    development,  ^    sprcilic    society    dcmiinated    by    a 

revolutionary    communism    is    made  the    Dictatorship    of    the    Proletarian  ^.ig^j^   created    in    response    to   a    spe- 

^-    *'*' '>jilas   in   his   book   "The  |„   a||   good   faith,   and   for  the    most  ^,^fl^.    historical    situation.     The    pre- 

Djilas  iinds  the  essence  p^^t    Ignorant    of    the    cctisequences,  c'onditions  of  the  new  cla.ss  were  not 


the  dogma  of  a  revolutionary  theme 
or  the  corruption  of  that  theme  by 
the  leaders  o  fthe  revolution.  The 
pre-condition  for  the  creation  of  a 
bureaucratic  ela.ss  in  post-revolu- 
tionary Hu.ssia  was  the  historical  fact 
that  Czarist  Ru.ssia  was  industrially 
immature.  Out  of  this  unic|ue  his- 
torival  circumstance  the  new  class 
was   born.    For  revolutionary   Russia 


by    Milovan    r>jilas   in   his   book   "The 

New   Class"       _  .^_         ., 

of  the  yet  unl)orn  class  residinj^  in  layed  the  foundations  for  totalitarian 
the  primary  revolutionary  impulses,  government  by  creating  a  bureau- 
"Cotnmtmi.st  totalitarianism  and  th«-  cracy  independently  In  control  of 
new  cla.ss  took  root  when  the  Com  industry.  It  was  destined  to  become 
muni.sl  party  was  preparins;  for  the  permanent.  The  failure  of  the  Cer- 
rev(»lution;  their  method  of  admin  rnan  Revolution  in  IWl  relieved  the 
isterinK  and  maintaining  authority  Soviets  of  their  last  hope  of  "short- 
also  goes  back  to  that  Ume."  The  cut^  Industrlalixatlon.  With  the 
need  for  solidarity  and  commitment  adoption  sof  the  New  Economic 
to  a  sin;^l«*  revolutionary  theme  ^ave  Policy,  the  Communist  Party,  origin- 

birth    to    the    do^ma    and    uncondi-  ally  conceived  In  the  light  of  Its  Im-    ^^  y^^^^  existed  as  a  State  at  all,  the 

tional    devotion    later    characterizin;^  mlnent  self-destruction^  turnod  away    ^^,y^   class,    in    the    lii^ht    of    internal 

the  communist  dictatorship.    AH  vio-  from   Its  goal,   and   by    Its   continued    ^^j^j    international    p  >litics.    was    her 

lent    revolutions    are    led    by    a    few  axhtence  assured   the   creation   of   a 

daring   minds  who,  to  succeed,  must  new  class.  : 

demand   a    unity   always   attained   at        international    politics    acted    as    a 

tiie  price  of  liberty.    Communist  rev-  catalyst     to     the     class     reaction     by 

olution  places  the  mechanism  of  the  forcing    the    Russian    stale    to    make 

State    in    the    hands    of    Uie    leaders  itself   a    reckonable    force    or    suffer 

v.ho   in    the    name    of   liberation    use  the     imposition     of     her     uninvited 

it  oppressively.    Since  violent  revolu-  neighbors.   This,  as  well  as  the  ''.state 

tion  must  always  be  accompanied  by  capitalism    inevitable    when    the    bu- 

thc       pre<'onditions       for       tyranny,  reaucracy   assigned    itself  the  job  of 


Eimene  O NeiUs  last  and  unfinished  play.  "A  Touch  of  the 

Poet,"  effectively  demonstrates  the  ability  \  of  a  good  writer  to 

write  a  bad  work.  The  tedious  drama  which  opened  last  v^eek  m 

Boston's  Colonial  Theater,  is  in  total  a  melange  of  confused  themes 

running  an  uneven  course  throughout  the  play.  ,•. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  these   ••fffctive  drama. 

/^Muc  iiujn  ii.c  ■    .^         Wither    the    characters    nor    rhe 

themes  are   not   clearly   stated,    ^^^-^^^.^  ^^.^^^^  .^  ..^  ^^^^^  ^^,  ,^^ 

they  fail  in  directing  the  play  ^^^^^  ^pp^oach  the  level  of  tragedy 
coward  areas  of  dramatic  con-  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^  attempt  at  melo- 
flict.  The  principal  theme  con-  ^^^nj^  f^ey  are  a  little  too  simple, 
cerns  the  inability  of  people  ^  ^^^i^  ^^  human,  but  on  the  other 
deeply  and  personally  com-  hand,  not  human  enough  for  us  to 
mited  to  each  other  to  reach  a    sympathize  with  their  situation. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  charac- 
ters in  "A  Touch  of  the  Poet^  miss 
the  level  of  tragedy,  they  fall  short 
of  comedy.  There  are  several  hu- 
morous moments  in  the  play,  but 
humor  seems  an  after-thought  and  is 
not  derived  directly  from  the  situ- 
ati<m  at  hand.  The  humor,  in  cer- 
tain places,  is  slap-stick  and  entirely 
out  of  context  with  the  situation  on 

stable. 

Although  few  good  things  may  be 
said   for  the  play   itself,  the   produc- 
tion,   directed    by    Harold    Klurman, 
dererves  respect.    Of  the  cast,  Helen 
themselves    erratically    drawn.    Lack-    jj^j^  ^.^  n^||c;t  be   given  highest   praise 
ing   the    motivation    of    valid    human    ^^^    ^^j.    portrayal    of    the    pt^asant 
feeling,  they   move  through  the  play    ^.^^n^ap     ,vho    married    a     man     who 
much      like      puppets      attached      to 


level  of  acceptance  and  under- 
standing of  themselves.  Jn  **A 
Touch  of  the  Poet.' 

the  theme  never  overcomes  its  own 
inct)nsistencies.  The  author,  rather 
than  presentin  ;:it  to  his  characters 
as  a  proSlem  with  which  they  must 
cope,  allow  s  them  to  wander  through 
the  scenes  of  the  play  unaware  of 
the  issues  confronting  them.  The 
c'liaracters  do  not  change  or  develop 
with  it  but  the  theme  instead  be- 
comes its  vehicle.  :  - 
The    characters    In    the    play 


are 


woman     nno    marneu     a 

never     realized     his     dreams.      Miss 


strongs   which    the    author-puppeteer    n^^,^^   managed,  despite   the   difficul 


Pjilas    believes    there    can    nevir    be    lunnin     gand     eevntually     exploiting 
an     ideologically     sound     eommunist    industry,  made  it  iihpossible  for  the 


re\  olution.     **Communisin    lirst    orig 
inated    as    an    ideology     which    con- 
taine<l    in    ils    S4»ed    comnumism's    to- 
talitarianism    and     monopolistic     na- 
ture. 

The   strength   of   Djilas'  generaliza 
tion      lies     in     the     assumption     that 

revolutionary  ardor  must  lead  to  op-  clcty,  while  asserting 
pression,  and  the  institutionalization 
of  the  revoluticnary  party  to  insure 
unanimity  results  in  tyranny.  Diilas' 
proof  fmds  the  ultim,ite  cause  of 
class  oppression  in  the  corruption 
of  minds.  But  the  corruption  of 
minds  is  in  turn  subject  to  more 
basic  forces.  A  study  of  changes  in 
history  must  reach  beyond  the  per- 
version of  thought,  to  history,  itself. 
Aanalysis  on  the  level  of  personality 
does  not  touch  the  fundamental 
casual    factors. 

If  till  re  vvorc  no  plausible  altrnia 
t.ves  to  Djilas.  explanation  we*  might 
bo    b(»\nid    Jo   accept    it.  at    least    con- 
d.ri(»nally.       There     is.     however,     an 
alternaliNf    v.  Inch    does    not    ('cpcnd 
fjr   it^    \;.li(lit\    on    the    sh.)rt-sikihte(l 
ncss  or  lixpuii^v   of  apparently   hon 
orable    men.      It     tieserihes     the     new 
class   as   a    phenomena    of   a    specific 
sitiiatii  !»  in  \)\v  history  of  pre-revohi- 
tionar\    Knssia. 

It  is  (|U.'stion:i]»]e  that  the  oriijin 
of  the  new  elass  was  due  to  the 
n  \olutic»nary  need  for  centralization 
of  forces.  Hat  her,  the  origin  and 
.st  I  net  lire  of  Hie  iu*w  class  can  best 
be  anilv/cd  as  the  prodtict  of  a  cer 
tain  s}^( citie  historical  siination.  in 
deper.di  nt  of  will  that  had  ihe  revo- 
liiti(!n    astry. 

The   lUissian  nevt>]inii»n  took  place 
in  a  country   induslriali\  ^unprepared 
lor    the    baMc    catadvsmic   change    in 
the  m:isv;es*  relation   to  the   means  of 
production.   Marx's  hypothesi/ed   l>ic- 
tcAor^hip     of     tlie     proletariat     which 
was    inlenii».d    to   ease    the    transition 
from  capitr.llsl  control  of  industry  {v 
l)lanr.td    socialist    economy    look    on 
the   additional   burden    of   developing 
a    Ingi^ing    industry.     It    wns    neither 
<iU.»li.'ied    nor   intended   for  this   task. 
r*y     u  nrping    the    function    of    pre- 
levoluiionary     capilali^ni,    Iht:    rcvu- 


Kussian    government    t<i    struggle    to 
maintain  its  existence. 

The  extension  In  time  of  the  Dic- 
tiitorship  o  fthe  Proletariat  tended  to 
sustain  the  existence  of  class.  One 
cannot  affirm  voluntary  self-destruc- 
tion   in   the   visicn    of   a   classless   so-    drt^am 

the    necessity 


oiily    alternative. 

As  with  class  society  throughcvt 
history,  the  conflict  of  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed  will  resolve  In  • 
basic  change  in  fhe  structure  of  so- 
ciety. Cc.nmunlst  Russia  Is  not  a 
classless  society.  The  revolution  has 
failed.  Djilas  -  makes  us  aware  of 
that.  Neither  is  It  immutably  con- 
demned to  tyranny.  The  passage  of 
tinf\e  mn  dthe  v€ry  Intensification  of 
that  tyranny  will  lead  to  a  popular 
reaction  against  tyranny.  Having 
conquered  a  technology  able  to 
serve  man  by  relieving  the  oppres- 
sion of  labor,  the  dawn  of  a  free, 
purposeful,    society    may    be    an    idle 


manipulates  with  awicw#rd  Incon- 
sbtency.  The  Incongruity  of  the 
characters'  actions  with  their  wcrds 
leaves  the  audience  bewildered  as 
to  their  relationships  to  each  otiier 
and  to  the  dramatic  situation.  . 

*A  Touch  of  a  Poet"  docs  not 
evolve  easily  from  the  vagaries  of 
talk  to  dramatic  action  and  move- 
ment. The  first  two  acts  of  the  play 
are  entirely  dialogue,  intended  to 
unlighten  the  audience  as  to  the 
characters'  relation.ships  to  each 
other  and  to  tiie  conflicts  they  face, 
clarify  nothing.  We  see  no  crieses 
building   nor  do   we   get   a   full   view 


ties  of  a  role  which  several  times 
contradicted  itself,  to  give  a  stable 
and  warmly  sensitive  characteriza. 
tion. 

Eric  Portman  played  opposite  Miss 
Hayes.  Although  blustery,  he  was 
at  moments  able  to  capture  some  of 
the  pathos  of  a  man  who  sees  the 
vision  of  wtiat  he  thought  himself 
to  be  demolished  by  what  he  actually 
was.  .    ^  • 

In  the  role  ol  the  ari.stocratic 
mother  kho  comes  visiting  her  in- 
valid son,  Betty  Fields  has  the  most 
carefully    drawn    characterization    in 


Ira  Rosenberg 


of  the  characters'  personalities.  The  ^^-  P^^y-  ^^e  acts  with  assertion  and 
ren.ainder  of  the  play,  without  re-  »n  the  tnird  act  lifts  us  froni  the 
lation  to  what  has  gone  before,  be-  monotony  of  the  play  into  a  uorld 
comes  animated  by  spasmodic  action.  ^^^  disdainful  dreams. 
Dramatic  events  relate  to  each  other  Kim  Hunter,  playing  the  daughter, 
only  through  tlie  most  obviously  con-  wasn't  able  to  handle  the  incon- 
trived  theatrical  devices.  The  dia-  sisK-ncies  in  the  characterization  of 
lomie  in  the  earlier  acts  in  no  way  the  young  woman  who  she  por- 
leads    to    this    abundance    of    action,    t  rayed,    and    failed    to    give    a    fully 

and  the   plav    becomes  over-balanced,  sustained    performance. 

losing    the    total    unity    ncce.ssary    to  Continued  on  Page  Eighty 
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Faculty . . 

QoHlinu^  froiti  PoQt  One 


1 


X 


^School  of  iKimanities.  Rin  ircJeived 
his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Brandeis  this 
Spring.  Named  Lecturers  in  €^€rman 
Mre  Mary  W.  torackett  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Rawi'duwicz.  Other  newjy  ap- 
pointed Lecturers  are,  in  Russian  and 
Humanities,  .frwin  Weil  of  Harvard; 
in  Romance  languages.  Fieri  Sana- 
vio.  Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellow 
at  Harvard,  and  in  European  Lan- 
guages and  f^iterature,  Henri  Joseph 
Marie  Thomas  of  Institut  Krancais  dc 
Koyaune    l^niversity. 

Merrill  D.  Peterson,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Hran<U»is  faculty  and 
since  1955  at  Princeton,  has  been 
named  Associate  Professor  ot  Am- 
erican   History. 

Three  Assistant  Professors  have 
been  appointed.  Suxanne  W.  iVSiles, 
now  ent^aged  doing  documentary  re- 
search  in  Guatemala,  will  teach  in 
Anthropology.  Kugene  Victor  Walter 
and  I^uri-iace  I'abot  Howard  have 
been  appointed  to  (he  Politics  facul- 
ty. Walter  is  now  a  Rockefeller  Fel- 
low in  Legal  and  Political  Philosophy, 
and  Howard  is  on  the  Hofstra  Col- 
h'ge  farulty.  Kui^ene  Charlton  Black 
has  been  naine<l  Instnictor  in  His- 
tory. 


Made  Visiting  Lecturer  in  P.sychol- 
ogy  is  Adrian  L.  ^'an  Kaam  of  l)u- 
quesne  l'ni^e^stty.  Harold  A.  W. 
Reiche  and  Marcel  K.  Richter  have 
been  appointed  Lecturers  in  History 
and    Economics,    resp€*ctively. 

Stanley  Heser  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity has  been  appointed  Visiting  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Physics.  Mau- 
rice Sussman  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity has  been  named  Associate 
Professor  of  Biology,  and  Kenneth 
William  For.d  of  Indiana  University, 
As.sociate  Profes.sor  of  Physics. 

Named  Assistant  Profes.sors  of 
Chemistry  a^e  Robert  Stevenson,  now 
doing  research  at  Brandeis;  .l^yron 
Rosenblum  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology:    and    Paul     Brendel    Oo- 


rain    of    tlic-  Aeronautical   IN^scarch 
Laboratorj^  Dayton,  Ohio.    * 

Three  new  Assistant  Professors  of 
Biochemistry  are  Gordon  Ilisasht 
Sato  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
School  of.  Medicine;  Robert  E.  Kane 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  and 
Helen  Van  Vunakis  of  Albany  Medi- 
cal College,  and  Senior  R  esearch 
Scientist,  New  York  SUte  Depart- 
ment  of   Health. 

Edgar  H.  Brown.  Jr.,  of  Brown 
University,  and  Joseph  John  Kohn 
of  the  Princeton  University  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Studies,  have  been 
named  Assistant  Professors  of  Math- 
ematics. Kirk  W.  McVoy  of  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  ot 
Physics. 

In  addition  to  Pr.  Edward  Katzen- 
bach  and  Stanley  Weinstein,  other 
new  appointments  to  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  include:  Richard  N. 
Bluestein,  Assistant  to  the  President; 
Lloyd  Meeker,  Assistant  Director  of 
Admi.ssions;  Dr.  Albert  Gjording  01- 
sen.  Hou.semaster.  Men's  Residence 
Halls;  Walter  L.  Carlson,  Construc- 
tion Coordinator;  Marvin  Diller,  Di- 
rector of  Brandeis  University  Clubs; 
William  Katz,  Director,  National  De- 
velopment Council;  JYances  Reiss, 
Director,  National  Women's  Commit- 
tee   New  York  Area. 
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They're 
going 


steady 


i 


Promotions  include:  Anna  Cath- 
erine Nichols,  Assistant  Athletics 
Director;  Harry  N.  Tarlin,  A.ssistant 
Director  of  ^Administrative  Services; 
Natica  Batef,  Student  Activities  Ad- 
visor and  Sydney  Berzoff,  Director. 
National  Industries  Plans  Council 
and    New    York   Area. 

Additions  to  tht'  Library  .staff  are: 
M.  Alena  Walcott,  Head  Cataloger; 
Yvette  Cameron.  Readers'  Services 
Librarian;     Dr.     Alfred     Greenbaum, 

Sematics  librarian;  Marian  Greene, 
Assistant  Cataloger;  Joan  Small,  Cir- 
culation; Howard  Lewis.  Audio- 
visual. 


They've  got  a  l.)t  in  common.  They  like  each  other's  company.  They  enjoy  goin^ 
places  and  doing  things  together.  They  dine  and  dance  together,  sit  in  the  same 
classes,  read  the  same  books. 

And  we'll  bet  they're  going  steady  with  The  New  York  Times,  too. 
They  know  that  it's  a  smart,  intere^^ting  way  to  keep  up  to  date  on  the  ofr-campu.^ 
world. 

They  know  The  New  York  Times  is  a  profitable  habit.  It  ties  in  with  their  afudies 
of  government,  politics  and  businega.  It  gives  them  timely  facts  for  class  discus- 
sions and  campus  bull  sessions.  -  ^ 
And  it  supplies  them  with  food  for  thought  on  their  favorite  in Icvefels  -sport;?, 
literature,  mtisic  and  the  theatre,  radio,  TV  and  the  movies. 
You,  too,  can  profit  from  going  steady  with  The  New  York  Tim€.s  tvery  day  on 
campus.  See  your  Times  representative  for  convenient  delivery  at  your  door 
every  morning. 

$.  COMAY   '59  S.   FRIEDMAN   '60 
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j     A  PURE  WHITE  MODERN  FILTER 

I      /S  ONLY  THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  WINSTON 
I 
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Its  whats  HIP  front  that  counts 


Winston  puts  Its 


FILTER-BLEND 


up  front... fine,  flavorful 

tobaccos,  specially  processed 

for  filter  smoking 


«.J    HtYKOLOS 
TOBACCO  CO. 
IMN^TCN-SALEM.N.C. 


WINSTON  TASTES 


LIKE  A  CIGARETTE  SHOULD! 
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Letters 


«  « 


FO/^  A//i:/v 


C(>nti'iaf<l  fco"-   T^agf  Tiro       • 
thinking,   of    fiKhtine   for   ideals,   of        Aside  from  the  importance  of  al 
beint'  aware  of  our  decrepit  society,    lowing   these   students  to  speak,  to 
and  finallv.  of  learninc.     The  Fresh-    oflfer  through  their  experiences  here, 
man    Class    was    warned    that    their    advice    to    the    Freshman    Class,   the 
classes  would  not  be  small,  as  prom     real    value    of    such    an    evening    is 


■•-••Tr  ""••••• 2^  "•■ ■ • .. 


MSliii 


"::» 


/"^y::; 


:;::-"::::a?*Sr:;- 


'•^: 


ifiii:: 


••.;;;••••*: 
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ised  in  the  catalo^^ue,  that  their 
facility  acivihors  were  really  useless, 
that  Brandeis  was  not  what  it  should 
Ik\  but  it  did  have  *'potentiar'.  In 
other  words,  the  Class  of  1962  should 
bo  pretty  dissastiried  ri^ht  from  the 
start  l)evau«^e  college  here  would  not 
be  at  all  wl.;:t  t!r-\v  hadn't  expected, 
nor  uh'C  [bey  had  expected,  or 
hoped  to  exr>0(  t — it  would  be  a  pret 
ty  terrible  e\p:M*ienee  unless  they 
active. y  nrotv^sted  the  conditions  that 
they    had   nol   yet   even   experienced. 

Three    ^»tu(ienl     leaders;    one.    dra- 
matically   pt>inlin;4   out    tlie    necessity 


the  shop  we  b 


0      m 


opinions    on    our    world,    on    our    so- 
ciety, and.  at  last,  advising  study. 

>^  HOTEL 


Yes,  we've  bwilt  o  pew  shop  just  for  you.  And  it's 
stock  full  of  the  merchandise  your  exc'usWe  taste 
demonds!  Campos  setting  fashions  that  will  keep 
you  well  drested  wherever  you  go.  / 


mtivff"^  '•»■■  *j-4»^ 


-  f 


questionable.  It  appears  that  the 
final  result  of  last  evening's  discus- 
sion was  the  creation  of  a  ereat  deal 
of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
listeners  —  a  confusion  which  may 
somewhat  place  in  shadow  the  im- 
portance of  cominii  to  Brandeis  for 
a   sober,   serious   education. 

In  Kurope,  philosophical  tht»uiiht 
is  the  hi^ihest  discussion,  follow inii 
a  rij^orous  traininsi  in  the  symna.s 
ium.  and  in  the  university.  Last 
evenin;.  before  even  bein^  given  a 
book  to  look  at,  the  class  of  19H2 
was  asked  to  consider  the  philosophy 
for  sober  VKinkini;,' another  declam-  o."  the  University,  the  merits  of  inter- 
ing  the  social  activties  of  the  school,  colle-iate  activities,  the  chanmm;  of 
and  a  third,  voicin-  his  editorial  the  society.  Without  any  funda- 
mental basis,  students  coming  from 
their  varied  environments,  some- 
what frightened  by  this  whole  pro- 
cedure of  biH^^oming  oriented,  trying 
very  hard  to  become  a  part  of  Bran- 
deis community,  were  given  pro»>- 
lems  that  should  be  considered  ajter 
at  least  some  of  the  fundamentaJ 
ditVHulties  have  been  overcome.  The 
"shock*'  that  some  of  them  may  have 
received,  might  set  some  question- 
ing minds  into  action,  but  it  would 
appear  that  these  minds  should  be 
working  towards  learning  the  basic 
tools  for  intelligent  discussion  of 
these  matters  through  their  own 
experiences,  and  through  concentrat- 
ed application  to  study. 

One  of  the  Wien  Scholars  suggest 
ed  that  ideas  cannot  be  pounded 
from  without,  but  must  germinate 
within  the  individual.  And  this 
gorwth  laay  come  from  teachers, 
who,  slowly  and  patiently  help  a  stu 
deiit  to  develop  his  own  ideas,  or 
understand  those  of  others.  This  is 
what  might  have  been  empha.sir.ed. 
Had  this  meeting  been  held  in  three 
month.s,  instead  of  during  the  first 
week,  its  importance  would  have 
been  more  obvious.  Had  the  fresh- 
man more  time  to  formulate  some 
of  their  own  thoughts,  to  experience 
some  of  what  they  only  know  from 
three  student  leaders,  they  would 
have  been  able  to  respond  with  more 
understanding,  and  not  simply  con- 
fused shakes  of  their  heads,  and  some 
demanding  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  they  might  find  out  for  them 
selves  in  the  near  future.  As  f(H 
now,  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
learning — on  study,  on  head  aca- 
demic effort,  which,  in  time,  will 
develop  an  awareness  that  need^ 
fewer  emotional  pleas,  which  will 
demand     more     sober    thinking     and 

action. 

—  Linda   Brailove  Prinz 


Wool  sport  €6«fs  in  Iweeds  and  sHetlands  •  •  •  stripes  ond  solids — 35.00  to 
59.50.  Ndvy  wool  flcmnel  bloxers— ^2.50.  Worsted  flgnnd  slocks— 15.95  to 
22.50*  Mlsh^rf  cotton  sIocVs— 5.95.  London  Fog  wash  *n  weor  rcMncoots  In 
Oyster— 29.75.  Worsted  flonne)  ond  cfcevJot  sujis— 55.00  to  79.50.  Afso  o 
complete  fine  of  shirts,  socles,  ties  and  belts. 
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BOSTON  orjiy* 


favorite 

students 

heodquarters 

in  Boston 


Centrally  located  near  Kenmore 
Sqvare  in  Boston  .  .  .  convenient  to 
rail  depots  . . .  airports  ...  and  rapid 
subway  service  to  all  parts  ol  the  city. 
Special  Somerset  facilities  for  theatre 
tickets,  and  other  special  events  in 
Boston. 


Special 


S3.75 
S«.25 
S4.00 
S4.90 
S4.30 


Single  with  ntnaiag  water 

^tsgle   Wmi   sani 

Double-bedded  rooms  

Twin*bedded  rooms 

Triple   

(Per  Fersot) 
Alst  rates  for  4  or  more  to  suite 


^^  HOTEL 

400  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Mass.   COpley  7-9000 


Sure   3^ianey! 

BUY  SECOND  HAND 
TEXT  BOOKS 


HARVARD  BOOK  STORE 

1241  MASSACHUSCm  AVBWE 
CAMBRIDGE  3t.  MASS. 

I 

four  blocks  from  Harvard  Square 

Compile  stock  of 
new  ond  used  bqjoks. 
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WELCOME 


TO  THE   CLASS   OF   ^62 


from 


Siggy,  Bill,  Marlene,  Mary  and  Lucy 


SALDI 


139  Feltoii  Street,  Waltham 


"WHERE  BRANDEIS  STUDENTS  MEET  FOR  PIZZA 


VnO^E  VO\{   IMZ/A   DtUVEKY 


3 - 9643 


Do  You  Think  for  Yourself  ?  ( 


TAKE  THtS 
AND  FIND   OUT 


Do  you  believe  you  could  fool  a  lie- 
detector  machine  if  you  put 
your  niind  to  it? 


Do  you  believe  society  should  adopt 
now  ideas  at  the  expense  of 
old  traditions?. 


Are  you  completely  at  ease  when 
j>eople  watch  you  at  work? 


n''°n 


D-^n 


YES 


D-D 


Do  you  judi^e  your  parents  as 
youdo  other  people? 


YES 


n-n 


Do  your  emotions  ever  lead  you  to  do 
something  that  seems  unreasonable, 
even  to  yourself? 


D-D 


Do  you  try  to  plan  ahead  rather  than 
make  snap  judgment  decisions? 


YES 


D-D 


If  your  roommate  suddenly  inherited  a 
milHon  dollars,  are  you  sure  your 
relationship  would  remain  the  same? 


D-D 


Can  you  honestly  say  you  pay  more 
attention  to  poUtical  issues  than  to 
the  personalities  of  the  candidates? 


D-D 


The  Man  Who  Thinks  for  Himself 


ONLY  VICEROY  HAS  A 
THINKING   MAN'S  FILTER.  •• 
A  SMOKING   MAN'S  TASTE! 

One  more  question:  Do  you  think  about  the  filter 
cigarette  you  choose  or  just  smoke  any  Brand? 
If  you're  the  kind  of  person  who  ildnks  for  himsdj 
'• .  .  you  use  judgment  in  your  choice  of 

cigarettes,  as  in  everything  else.  ^ 

Men  and  women  who  think  for  themselves  usually 
smoke  VICEROY.  Their  reasons?  Best  in  the  world. 
They  know  the  difference  between  fact  and  fancy. 
They  know  that  only  VICEROY  has  a  ^ 
ihinking  man's  filter  and  a  smokiuy  nuvi's  taste. 

•IF  YOU  HAVE  ANSWERED  YES  TO  6  OF  THESE 
QUESTIONS.  YOU  ARE  A  PERSON  WHO  THINKS 


FOR  HIMSELFJ. 


Familiar 
pack  or 
cruslv- 
proof 
box* 
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Intra-Murals 

The  Intramural  Sea>on  for  1958  59 
will  bi'^in  on  Oct(»bcr  »,  and  will  in- 
clude for  the  earls  fall,  six  man 
Touch  Football  and  a  Men's  Singles 
Tennis  Tournament.  The  tennis  will 
be  run  either  in  a  round  robin  or 
double-elimination    series 

Tfie  Football  garner  will  be  played 
on    Mondays    and    Wednesdays    from 


Footballers  to  Op 


Season  ^.^±!^^?. 


Against  Colby  on  Saturday 


Swimming  Success 


With  the   1958   season   just   around 
_  the   corner,    the    Brandeis    Swimming 

A  tew  year,  a,o  a  football  coacl,  in  the  ,n,cl-»os,  was  ^-/''"  -,->„i,"/ '''''/U'riT,^."!  Scrl.f  .oS'  ,0™^^::  a" 
anv  football  season,  the  underside  of  any  given  rock  would  yield  a  mullitude  of  preseason  preaic 
tions  crawling  and  burrowing  away  from  the  light  of  misjudgement.  These  vermrti.  so  described, 
„  ,■  i  u  I,  anoarentlv  learn  not  their  annual  lesson  for  currently  they  are  in  the  full  bloom  of  their  pre-season 
^Z  a  :m  f  ve'r"  onu:;a'.s  gK'anJ  their  comments  pertaining  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Brandeis  eleven  nre  none  too^jolly. 
per  «""n...  Teams  must  consist  of  The  Judges'  season  opens  this  Saturday  against  Colby  in  Waterville.  Maine, 
eight  men:  six  starters  and  two  sub-       {{  niust  be  remembered,  how- 

Stitutes.     Six   team«^   may    be   entered    ^^,^^    ^j^^^    ^j^^,    vaiUage    point    of 


in  the  tournament  whieh  will  con- 
tinue until   November  « 

The  Tennis  Tourr.ey  \vili  be  held 
on  two  of  the  nevN  Kei^er  tenniv 
courts  \vhich  will  be  re^rved  for 
this  purpose  between  four  and  six 
in  the  afternoon,  also  on  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays.  Matche-  uill  be 
decided  by  the  best  two  out  of  three 
sets. 

The  deadline  for  entiy  into  either 
tournament  will  b^  Friday  noon  on 
October  3.  Entrant-  should  apply 
at  the  Athletic  OtTiee  in  Shapiro 
Athletic  Center.  All  are  eliiiible  to 
participate. 


IS 


a  re 


Cross  Country 


Coach 
Country 
practice 
Sparkini^ 
be     four 


\l  Coulthard  ui  the  C'ri»ss 
Team  ha-  alre;idy  beuun 
for  the  coninm  season, 
the  I5randei>-  Harriers  will 
returning  numbers:  Bob 
Schubert,  Bob  Pendleton,  i<>hn  Duhii: 
and  Capl.   Hon  l>erman 

This  year's  schedule  includes 
meets  with  Tufts  University  of  Med 
ford;  Boston  College  at  Franklin 
Post;  Amherst;  Worcester  Tech; 
and  the  New  ^n^land  Inlercolleu- 
lates   at    Franklin   Field. 

There  will  be  a  meetint;  on  Thurs- 
day. September  25.  at  3:3^  P.M.  in 
the  Shapiro  Athletic  Center  for  all 
those  freshmen  and  upperclassmen 
who  want  to  go  out  for  either  cross 
country   or   track. 

To  Waterville,  Ho! 

Many  people  are  drivinti  to  the 
game  this  Saturday.  The  approved 
automobile  route  to  the  game 
follows  route  128  north  t(»  route 
1.  Go  north  on  route  I  until  it  hits 
the  New  Hampshire  and  Maine 
Turnpike.  Follov\  the  piki-  north 
to  Augusta.  Maine  There  you 
branch  oft  onto  route  201  which 
leads  into  Waterville.  Maine.  Most 
of  the  trip  is  turnpike,  and  all 
the  roads  are  good.  The  trip  is 
appn)ximately  180  miles. 


these  pre  viewers  is  that  of  the 
outsider  scanning  past   records, 

graduation  lists,  and  weight  charts. 
Doubtless  these  are  vital  elements 
and  their  effect  on  a  teams  success 
not  be  to  minimized  But  there 
other  factors  thai  the  men  with 
their  statisticaJ  reports  cannot  meas- 
ure. For  instance,  a  slew  of  sopho- 
mores with  limiletl  e.\perience  but 
considerable  potential  have  already 
become  an  integrated  part  of  Coach 
Benny  Friedman's  19")«  plans.  Now 
obviously  you  can  pile  potential  up 
to  here  and  it  won't  net  ><)U  a  first 
down  against  the  kinderi;arten  girls: 
but  realize  some  of  it,  and  prospects 
begin  to  perk  up  Thiv  latter  pro 
cess  is  one  of  the  many  now  taking: 
place  on  Marcus  Field. 

The  Juniors,  if  viewed  as  a  uroup. 
constitute   the    bulk    of    the    backheld 
and  the  mo.st  solid   parts  of  the  lint 
With     Maury    Stein, 
and   John   Hanley  gone,   not   to  men- 
tion  the   entire   center   of   last  year's 
brawny    front    wall,    the    burden    of 
responsibility   seems  to  fall   on   these 
men    who    saw     limited    service    last 
season,    but    who    did    perform    quite    ipulate. 
creditably     when    called    upon.     The 
degree    to    which    this    crop    of    per- 
formers has  matured   and  developed 
in    a    year    of    varsity    experience    is 
another    factor    underterminable    by 
a    predicting    statistician. 

Treating  a  college  football  team 
by  class  <as  done  here*  rather  than 
by  position,  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  way  of  gaining  the  clearest 
view  of  the  team.  But  the  Judges* 
dearth  of  experienced  members  pro- 
vides suthcient  justification  for  this 
approach.  There  are  iust  five  re- 
turning   seniors.      And     with    exper- 


Giro!amo,  Friedman,  Bouchard 


Nichols,  are  looking  forward  to  an 
even  more  successful  year  than  the 
one   it   had  last  year. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Swim- 
ming team  two  years  ago  there  has 
been  quite  a  noticeable  change  in 
the  fibre  of  the  squad.  In  the  fall 
of  1958,  an  interested  group  of  stu- 
dents approached  Mr.  Benny  Fried- 
man, Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Athletics.  Support  was  given  and 
then  a  team  was  begun.  The  team 
was  handicapped  considerably,  as  it 
still  is,  by  the  lack  of  a  swimming 
pool  on  campus.  Practice  sessions 
were  held  at  the  Waltham  Boys 
Club,  Babson  Institute,  and  at  other 
available  pools.  The  first  year  found 
the  Mermen  with  an  0-6  record.  Each 
meet,  though  close,  was  lost  primari- 
ly due  to  the  lack  of  depth  on  the 
team.  In  the  1957-58  season  a 
slightly  improved  2-5  record  was 
recorded,  with  victories  over  Tufts 
and  Worcester.  These  two  pins  plus 
several  other  close  defeat  led  the 
members  of  the  team  to  anticipate 
bitiger  and  better  things  for  the 
eoming   year. 

The  team  is  a  younc  one  and  noiie 
of  its  members  have  been  lost 
through  graduation.  Anions  the  re- 
turnees this  year  are  co-captains  Bob 
Stein  and  Andy  Wechsler,  John  Cur 
ry.    Lew    Koplick,    Ralph    Lieberman 


PHcr    Murphy'.    Ton,  Girolamo.  nul.    .^M.io  fro.n  the    prop.r    momentum.     .Tim    DeSimone    and    Have    McDonald:   also   returning 


fact  that  these  two  tjentlemen  are 
co-captains  of  the  team,  they  will 
also  form  a  vital  link  in  whatever 
aerial    attack    the    Judges    may    man- 


This  kind  of  breakdown,  however, 
fails  to  put  the  classes  together.  How 
the.se  parts  will  stack  up  when  they 
perform  as  a  unit  is,  of  course,  the 
main   question. 

The  line  glares  ft)rth  as  the  most 
ominous  question  mark.  There  are 
very  few  linemen  returning  this 
year  who  have  seen  much  varsity 
service.  Bill  Meritz.  the  biggest  man 
on  the  squad.  John  Sakala,  Steve 
Pierce,  and  Paul  McKinnon  are  the 
only  lettermen  up  front.  The  re- 
turn of  Les  Wyman  to  the  squad, 
however,  should  provide  an  added 
ience  playing  the  important  part  that  ijoost.  Also  cominu  up  from  the 
it  does,  this  kind  of  dissection  can  frosh  squad,  will  be  eight  hopefuls 
often    better    reveal    a    team's    possi-    including      Tony      Symaniski,      Tom 

Zibrofski.     Peter     Pappalardo.     Norm 


bilities  an  dits  liabilities.  A  stati- 
st iian.  however.  mii;ht  fail  to  take 
into  consideraton  that  amonu  these 
five  are  two  three  year  veterans. 
Dave     Bouchard,     quarterback,     and 


S.C.  President 


#    • 


Continued  from   Page  One 


Merwi.se.  John  Mc(iuire,  Terry  Lyons. 
Mike  Lynch,  and  Carl  Kristenson. 
Rating  there  last  named  members 
will  not  be  an  easy  task  and  there 
will  very  probably  be  much  juggling 
in  and  out  of  the  lineup  during  this 
Saturday's  contest  in  Maine,  as 
Coach  Friedman  and  hfs  staff  try 
to  solidify  the  team's  alignment.  On 
the  success  of  this  juggling  act  will 
depend  the  success  of  the  rest  of 
the  team. 

The  ends,  in  contrast  to  their  fel- 


will  probably  alternate  with  Delaney 
at  the  full  back  slot.  Also  in  the 
race  is  sophomore  Dick  Audel. 

Quarterback  finds  two  veterans 
and  and  a  newcomer  in  contention. 
Bouehard  and  Dave  W^alker  both 
.saw  much  action  last  year.  Dave 
Bornstein  is  new  to  the  varsity. 
Bouchard  is  a  smooth  ball  handler 
and  both  he  and  Walker  are  good 
runners  when  necessary.  Both  of 
them,  also,  kncjw  how  to  toss  a  fool- 
ball  well.  With  them  on  one  end, 
and  Long  and  Girolamo  on  the  other, 

provided  the  line  is  sufficient,  much 
of  the  Brandeis  offensive  will  take 
place  over  head. 

The     seasons     pospect     is    full     of 
*if's*'  "could's"  and  much   hope.  The 

schedule  shows  that  Brandeis  met 
most  of  this  year's  opponents  last 
year  also  and  beat  them.  This  year 
it  is  almost  an  entirely  different 
crew     The  season  opens  Saturday. 

—  D.  M. 


are     divers     Les     Wyman     and     Jefl 
Stone. 

Miss  Nichols  has  high  hopes  for 
a  more  successful  season  this  year. 
All  those  freshmen  and  upperclass- 
men who  wish  to  come  out  for  swim- 
ming this  year  should  watch  the 
Gazette  for  further  announcements 
concerning  the  start  of  practice.  The 
swimming  schedule  for  the  1958-59 
season  has  not  been  released  as  of 
now  but  it  will  appear  in  a  later 
i.ssue   of  The   Justice. 


-1958  Football 
Schedule 

Sept     27    At    Colby 

Oct.  4    Massachusetts 

Oct.  11    At  Rhode  Island 

Oct.  18   At  Springfield 

Oct.  25   New  Hampshire 

Nov.  1    At  American  Int'l 

Nov.    8     Bridgeport* 

*  Homecoming 


on  fhe  Judges  bench 

Potential 

^by  David  Matz     ..•.———— 


or    against    dress    regulations,    it    is  it  the  worng  way  .  .  .  Wo  should  have 

difficult  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  called  in  the  Student  Council's  exec- 

that    there    is    something    drastically  utive    committee    and    showed    them        

wrong    with    a    situation    where    the  the  sources  of  income  and  outlay  for    |^^.  ijnemen.  form  one  of  the  strong 

first  notice  the  student  body  receives  the  university. 

of  the   consideration   of  a    new   rule        "We  didn't  appreciate  that  we  are 

is  the  fact  of  its  existence.  living   in   a   changing    world    where/' 

In  light  of  the  rej-.son  for  the  exist-  the  Dean  said,  'we  have  to  practice 

ence      of      colleges,      t  h  e      present  the  democracy  that  we  talk  about  so 

situation    is    without    logic.     A    uni-    much." 

Ed   Friedman 
<        Student  Union  President 


I  suppose  that  movies  and  musicals  are  responsible  for  the  belief  that 
all  college  men  who  wear  varsity  letters  are  physically  one  step  below  super- 
man.     Granting   a   little    hyperbole,    this    myth   may   be   founded    in    some 

._  ,,     truth  at  some  universities.     But  true  or  not,  its   effect  would  seem  to  be 

est    points    on    the    squad.     Girolamo    to  scare  away  from  intercollegiate  athletics   those   gentlemen   whose  inter- 
is   experienced,   tricky,   and    reliable,    ests  outshine  their  ability. 


versity  exists  for  the  students.  It 
does  not  exist  to  codify  laws  nor  to 
permit  research.  Although  these  ac- 
tivities are  of  great  value,  auniver- 
sity  exists  for  the  instruction  of  stu 
dents.  Yet  these  same  students,  desir- 
ous of  the  best  possible  education 
and  willing  to  work  towards  the 
achievement  of  this  goal,  are  not  per 


'Poet' . . . 

CoAUuued  from   Page  Four 
One  wonders  wTiy  a   play  so  poor- 
ly   written    should    Ik*    thought    im- 
portant enough  to   be  staged  at  all. 


His  opposite  number.  Mike  Long,  is 
very  fast  and  should  be  an  inviting 
target  for  the  local  quarterbacks. 
Both  boys  played  last  year.  Armand 
Yazejian,  Ned  Jones  and  a  convert- 
ed center.  Earle  Dennis,  should  see 
action  also.  With  this  much  speed 
and  talent  at  the  ends,  a  potent 
aerial  attack  is  probable. 


Whether  this  is  a  temporary  or  permanent  condition  on  this  campus, 
results  of   thi,s   myth    could   be    drastic    to    what   are    generally    called   the 
minor"  sports.    ('Minor"  here   is  a   moronic  misnomer  derived    from  the 
phrase  'Audience  Admission   Free".) 


mitted  to  do  so.  The  student  body  Ls    It  is   necessary    to   assume   that   the 


It   might  be   due  to  the   newness  of  the    University   that   sports   such 
as  swimming,  fencing,  crosscountry,  track,  and  tennis  want,  or  rather,  need 
active  members  instead  of  rooters  (although  the  latter  are  welcome  also). 
If  the  line  is  a  question  mark,  and    It  also  might  be  tn  the  nature  of  a  small  school  to  have  a  constant  demand 
the  ends  a  sure  thing,  then  the  back-    for  participation  by  the  Interested  as  well  as  the  skilled.    The  benefits  In- 
field  must  be  labeled,  hopeful.    Not    herent   in   athletic   activity    don't   necessarily    require    talent;   mainly    they 

^     ~ -  including     quarterbacks,    there     are    ji^mand  opportunity.     And  there  Is  certainly  enough  of  that.     On  this  page 

unrepresented.  The   student   body   is    people"inrolved  in  the  production  of    nine  n^^n  vying  for  ^^^J""";^^  today  there  are  three  requests  by  three  different  organizations  for  mem- 

uninformed.  It  is  unable  to  contribute    the  play  believe  it  to  be  potentially    ^J^^^^^^J^*      ""^^^      "^^^^        J^^.^^^    be,,,  cross-country,  swimming,  and  Intra-mural.  The  articles  aren't  here  fust 

towards  the  attainment  of  the  univer.  good    theater    ^^  aZ.T^Jc^^^^^^^^    The    enS    of    la^  \easr   wi!h    his  to  be  polite. 

<itv  ^oals    The  entire   college   com-  their  energies  on  it  simply   because    me    enu    vi    i    v  v  v«  k^ 

munify  suffers.  an  O-NeiU  play  is  at  the  preset^t  time    '^'l^'i^l^'Z^joe  vXr  a  driv  But  if  the  foregoing  applies  to  athletics  here,  it  also  applies  to  Just 

When  this  school  was  formed  ten  a    8-^    theatrical    '"7^^^"^^"^;,^  tt^  L  ^Lner   with  some"  playing  time  about  everything  else  in  the  extracurricular  line.    It's  more  tfean  one  of 

years    ago    Columbia    and    Barnard  ;;;;'f  .'^^^^/^  J"''/^^  "  ^f^^  in  the    under  his  belt,  is  also  up  for  the  po-  the  platitudinous  reasons  for  attending  a  small  college  that  one  can  par- 

"^""''"ATB^rrrd  thr'ud^rbod""  rdoT :f  whtt  he  ha    done  in  the    sition  as  is  Tony  Lahnston.  Len  Cara-  .^  „,,,  ..^ivities.  The  sittlation  comes  very  close  to  an  obligation 

waT^ermitterto  a?d  tthe  con^iidera.  past.   Eugene  0-Neill.  as  a  Rne  play-    Pezza  and  ^^^"^^J'-- ^^^  ^^.f  ^,  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  activate  himself  and  help  out  the  clubs  and 

Uon  of  the  problem.  At  Columbia  this  wright.    fully    deserves    the    success    !^^  J^;'^"//^;^,*'^^    halfback     Ust  teams.    The  question  of  whether  the  obligation  is  to  the  school  or  to  the 

rCotmS:  l^thrdr  tSlS:  SiUSy";^  ^^Son^f \;:  t::t'LT^s^f^    has  individual  hlmseU  ■.  moot  Since  in  e.ect  they  are  synonomous. 

a   PubUc   statement   which   is   quite  greatness,  to  praise  O'Neill's  failures   three  ™fn/7'"e  »«  «"  '{l  {^'^^.^Z         K  seems  probable  to  guess  that  there  is  at  least  one  extra-curricular 

relevant  for  us.  He  said  that  'Bar-  simply  because  he  wrote  them        „/*"f' ^"^    one    he    fieU    up    the  activity  to  meet  the  taste  of  wch  student  here.   Don't  waste  the  opportunity, 
nard  did  it  the  right  way.  We  ...  did                                          .     M«»»le  Brill  lurc    truck    one    uc    gvi.      r  . 


Bk 
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Etiemble  Not  To  Come; 
New  Faculty  Chosen 

Several  additional  changes  have  been  made  in  the  faculty  for 

^''"^  PrSof  Rone  Etiemble,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Literature  at  the  Sorbonne.  will  be  unable  to  come  to 
Prandeis  this  vear  as  previously  planned.  Havmg  been  mvited 
Se?etn  he  oarW  Spring  by  Dr.  Claude  Vigee,  Professor  of  French 
Civilization,  Dr.' Etiemble  applied  for  a  visa.  Dr  Vigee  received 
a  wire  in  June  telling  him  that  his  visa  had  not  been  granted  by 
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the  American  Consulate  and  had  ^.^.^^^^  ^^^^.^.^^  ^is  visa  early  this 

been  referred  to  the  btate  ue-  j^^^^,,     ^   jg    impossible    for    him, 

~~"  partmcnt.  Twice  in  .\ugusl,  Dr.  ^^^.^^.^j.   ^t  ,his  late  date,  to  can- 

September  29,   1958  ^^^    commitments   to   the    University 


Faculty  Senate  Plans    Freshmen  Tripled 
Meeting  Next  Month    i„   Double  Rooms 


of  Moscow,  to  which  he  was  named 
as  an  olTicial  envoy  of  the  French 
Government  a.s  part  of  the  Cultural 
Exchange  Treaty  between  France 
and  the  U.S.S.K. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Dr.  Vigee, 
Dr.  Etiemble  writes.  "It  is  paradox- 
ical   to    think    that    an    undoubtedly 

Members  of  the  fresliman  class  arc  being  compeliea  lo  ii\c  ^^^^lit^rian  country  against  which  I 

•   •*•  Hn /n^'^Pn^^iVm  on ''^  ofleneral  concern  to  the  Faculty;'    ,vitl/three  people  in  rooms  originally  designed  for  two.     William  j,^^,^,  ^^..^^  spared  any  criticism  has 

Inlln 2^  S  and  responsibility  as  well  as  Uni-   i,,^^,,^  Director  of  Placement,  reported  to  The  Justice  that  the  ,,,^0  less  duiiculties  to  -icome  me 

inchKling     academic  ijeeuom^^^^^^^  ^^  crowded  conditions  occurred  because  the  freshman  class,  although  than  a  democracy  which  ,s  a  uttle 

one  of  the  smallest  ever  admitted  to  the  university,  is  larger  than    more   in  conformity  with  the  _idea 
the  senior  class  which  graduated  last  June.       1  he  problem.    iJans 

ker  said,  "^is  greater  for  fresh- 

men  women  than   for  men  be-   classwomen. 


Tlie  faculty  has  formed  a  Faculty  Senate  ^ ^^  ^\»^f  P^J^^^^^^^^^ 


versity  p'^olicy  and  problems  relating  to  Faculty  appointments,  ten- 

ure.  dismissal  and  salaries."  ^  Uicnrv 

Presently,  the  Faculty  Senate  is  a  policy  making  and  advisor> 

facultv.      n.    has    no    legislative    -  ^         ,  ^,       n. 

powers    and    meets    within    the  each  year,  in  .January  and  May.  Ihe 

administration,  implementing  its  Senate  may  also  be  convened  by  the  ^^^^  upperclassmen  have 

poiU^    General   pohcy   rather   than  ch  .irman  upon  re.ue.    f  on<.-fourm  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^,.^  ^.^.^,,  .^^^^  ,,,, 

specific    action    uill    be    the    concern  of    its    member,     a    "^^^  7^\>    .^J J^^^  vacancies  in   their  dormitories.  This 

o?    the    Senate    and    of    iU    Counctl.    ^-"-^'^^I'^V'^^'T  instruction  »»-^   '->^   ^^-'"   ''''   '''''   ^"^'   "^^^"'" 

which   ^^ill  consist   of  representation    >ity  or  25  officers  of  instruction. 

from  a  majority  of  the  schools  and 
will  meet  as  often  as  is  nece.s.>ary. 

The  Senate's  decisions  can  result 
only  in  suggestions  to  the  admini- 
Stration.  the  President  of  the  I'niver. 
sity.  the  trustees  or  committees  of 
the  faculty. 

Dr.  J.  V.  Cunningham,  Professor  of 
English  and  the  Senate's  first  chair- 


Lerner:  U.S,  Faces 
Crisis  in  Educatio 


Dansker  said  that  Shapiro  Halls 
A  and  B,  although  smaller  than  Usen 
and  DeRoy  Halls,  are  housing  a 
greater    number    of    freshmen.    The 

extreme  conditions  in  these  dorms  eenth  Century,  will 
exist  because  last  year  upperclass-  by  Henri  Thomas,  lecturer  in  Euro- 
men  choosing  accommodations  pean  Languages  and  Wildlife.  Mr. 
showed  greater  preference  for  Usen  Thomas,  poet  and  novelist,  has  for- 
and   DeRoy   Halls,  leaving  more   va-    merly  been  with  the  French  Institute 


we  have  of  this  world/*  '^Without 
diplomatic  complications."  Dr.  Etiem- 
ble hopes  to  come  to  Brandeis  at 
some  later  date. 

The  courses  that  he  was  to  have 
taught  have  been  assumed  by  two 
new  members  of  our  faculty.  French 
127A,   French    Novels   of   the   Eight- 

now   be   taught 


cancies  in  the  less  spacious  Shapiros 
A  and  B. 

To   compensate   for   the   inconven- 
ience to  freshmen  living  three  in  a 
the    University    will    give    re- 


in London.  The  course  in  French 
Symbolism  will  be  taken  over,  in 
the  Spring  semester,  by  Professor 
Alan  Bosquet,  Visiting  Professor  of 
French  and  Comparative  Literature, 


ine     »jiiivciMi^     will    fii*v     .V-  ^-:*i/» 

of  thirty   dollars  per  quarter    author,  and  crmc 


» 


disregarded. 

The  Senate  will  be  chosen  by  all 
full-time  otficers  of  instruction  from 
among  those  of  their  ranks  with 
tenure.  The  Senate  members  will  re- 
main in  office  for  three  years.  Elec- 
tion will  be  held  .n  May   when  one 


students   affected. 

t^nliition  of  this  crisis  mai  w^b  mc  tnv;iiiv,  v*  «  *--^ "V"^ 

hv  nr    Mix  Lerner   Professor  of  American  Civilization  at  Bran-      The    rooming    situation.   Dansker 
S^is     Education  deems  its  value  from  the  interpersonal  encoun-   think.  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

and   the   small    per- 


ter  and  exchange  that  occurs 
between  the  teacher  and  the 
student     in     which     both     are 

meaningfully  ^'stretched."  For  Ler- 
ner  it  is  this  .stretching,  of  the  imag- 


half    of    the    24    members    will    be    ination,   of  the  sen.ses.  of   the  anal 

chosen     each    school    electing    three    ytical    faculties,    this    growth    of   the 
cnoscn,    c.u  total  personality  which  comprises  the 

learning  process. 


" "^  erating   seniors 

self.  The  roots  of  any  person's  cdu-  centage  of  students  who  invariably 
cation  ,  i.e..  in  his  family  orienta-  jrop  out  at  mid-year.  The  crowded 
tion  and  it  is  here  that  the  great  conditions,  he  said,  will  not  be  re- 
problem  ari.ses.  Most  young  people  peated  netx  year.  New  men's  dormi- 
come   from,   what   Lerner   terms   as.  tories  are  scheduled  for  completion 


members.  The   remaining   12  will   be 
elected  by   the  faculty  at  large. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Faculty 
Senate  will  be  held  in  October,  sub- 
sequently    it    will    meet    twice   again 


'Vriminal"  homes.  These  homes  are 
criminal  because  they  have  no  re- 
spect for  the  life  of  the  mind.  They 


armn^  p.oc....  voungsters   to   grow   up    with 

The     failure     of     the    educational    a  o  ^ 


system    is    due    to    shortcomings    in 
the    very    nature    of    the   culture    it- 


Brandeh  Lecture  Program 


out  books,  and  thereby  never  allow 
them  to  acquire  the  sense  of  pas 
sion  or  action  that  ideas  can  create. 
The  very  culture  seems  to  be  anti 

in    our 


Professor    of    Music.    Mr.    Erwin 
Bodky  has  chosen  to  remain  in  Eu- 
rope for  a  one  year  sabbatical  which 
he  win  take  in  Switzerland.  Two  of 
Professor     Bodky's    colleagues    will 
assume    the    responsibilities    of    his 
courses.    Martin    Boykan.    Instructor 
in  Music,  will  teach  Music  256,  Canon 
and   Fugue.   Music    148A,   Contempo- 
rar>'    Music,   for   both   concentrators 
and  non-concertrators.  will  be  given 
by    Professor    Arthur    Berger.    The 
course   win   meet   on   Tuesday    at   1 
and  Thursday   at   2,  with   the   third 
When    approached    in    her    official    hour   to   be   arranged, 
capacity  of  Freshman  Adviser,  Ellen        pj.   Herbert  Marcuse,  Professor  of 
K.  Lane  suggested  that  the  crowded    pQmies   and   Philosophy,   is   the    re- 
..   .     .    _...^:4:^...    .u^„i.i    «^»    nffPf.t    ^..pj^„^  of  a  Fulbright  Grant  to  the 


in  September  and  possibilities  for 
housing  girls  in  the  castle  next  fall 
are  being  considered. 


..  living    conditions    should    not    affect  ^.^p^^n^  ^^  ^  ^  vii^xx^.-v  —    - 

-—  ---  '  freshman  study  habits.  The  initial  ^^^j^  pratique  des  Haute  Etudes  in 
intellectual,  not  only  in  our  oun  ^^^j^^^^^^^^^^  commented  Miss  Lane,  p^^j^  He  wiU  be  absent  from  Bran- 
day,  but  throughout  American  ms-  .^  invariably  dilTicult.  With  three  ^^^^r  repeated  postponements,  Dr. 
tory.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  had  ^  together  the  difliculty  y  ^  pHed  to  the  Embassy  and, 
^^egghead''  presidents  such  as  Je^er-  ^^^^^_^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,^                        ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,,,, 


Heightened  By  Lively  Debate  of  Issues 

It  is  (lifficulU.  if  wc  accept  the  definition  of  "to  orient"  as 
•to  direct",  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  some  of  the  events  of 
orientation  week.  There  is  one  evening  in  the  program,  how- 
ever, that  comes  close  to  the  essential  meaning  of  such  a  week, 
for  it  is  on  this  night  that  the  incoming  students  are  awakened 
to  the  very  nature  of  the  community  of  which  they  are  about  to 

become   a  part,  with  its  prob-  ~         ~~" 

•uv4-^o     ^.,.1     Uc    plii>hed  except  in  a  group",  nor  is  Jt 

lems     its    possibilities    ana    its    *^  f 

iciiia.     ivo     F  learned  men  who  are  our  teach- 


Planned  for  N.Y.  Audience       ^^„  ,,^,_  „„,,.„  ,„,  wuson. 

Mrs.  Milton  Steinberg.  Director  of  ^ow  York  RelaU^^^^^^^        .^^^uT^ oT ^ rnl>^t:"         '  ,   Cfnrl^nf    Ar^Vlfw  MpptinH 

Brandeis  University,  announced  a  forthcoming  lecture  smes  to  be   J        ^^^^    ^._^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  „„^        FXCltement  Ot  JlUdent   ACTIVITy  1^16611119 
presented  to  Brandeis  alumni, -foster  aluiimi.    and  friend,  of  the    g,.^^^,,,^  r„et  that  the  egghead  label    LAV,I  I  til  IV.1 1 1    vi    ^iw        _       _      _       .     ''     ,    . 
University  in  the  Greater  New  York  area.  

The  first  of  the  six  symposia,  on  the  topic  The  Crisis  in  High- 
er Education.-  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  14.    The  speakers 

will  include  George  N.  Shustcr.  ~  '       ..    .    ., 

President    of    Hunter    College:   subject 'Hole  of  the  Un.vcrs.ty  m  the 

VVmam  C  Fels.  President  of  Arts."  Speakins  ^u^\  be  Aaron  Cop- 
ilnnin!  on  College  and  Stringfellow  land,  award  v  inning  composer. 
R^r^  ormer  Sent  of  St.  ..ohn's  Harold  Clurman.  producer,  stage  d- 
Snege  TSairman    for    the    c-venmg   rector   and   critic:   and   .Tacques   Ljj^ 

,.  .  r-7,r«nrA  O  Bercer  Dean  of  chitz.  sculptor  and  wmner  of  the 
will  be  f  ^,':^"*^\*J;,  ^"iniJersitv.  Brandeis  University  Creative  Arts 
Administration.   K^^f/^/^^™?,     Award   in   19.58.   Edwin   Burr  Pcttet. 

The  ^^^'^^  2T^i;^^,'^.r^  on  Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts. 
Se  Zcs'r'lT'ThTrrf  SLt'-Cen.  Brandeis  University,  will  act  as  chair- 
pntion'"  The  speakers  will  be  Kings-    man. 

fef  Amis,  author  of  Locky  Jim;  Jack  The  f.fth  lecture  of  the  series.  'New 
KerouTc  author  of  The  Subter-  vistas  for  Social  Uelut.ons,  •  is  sched- 
r/neans-'  Ashley  F.  Montagu,  anthro-  uled  for  Wednesday.  February  18. 
Dolocist  and  social  biologist;  and  The  speakers  are  to  include  Kurt 
Tnm«  Wechsler.  editor  of  the  New  Goldstein,  psychiatrist  and  educator. 
YoTk  Post.  Joseph  KautTman.  Dean  ot  j„iia  Henderson.  Director  of  Bureau 
Student  Brandei:i  University,  will  of  Social  Affairs.  United  Nations; 
!it  .s  ch\irrnan  and     Reuben     Hill,     social     worker, 

n;.   .H^rd  leaure^  conce     .g   t.e   --  Jcho.^^^^^^^     «-oner. 

;\7trkl;urorTutdrDe';rber  HeaUh.  ^eUare  and  Education,  will 

16.   The    panel   will   include    Norman  P'-;^^'^*^-                            .^j^^  -Theatre  'might    corrupt   you'. 

Cousins,  editor  of  Saturday   Review;  J^'^J^^l^l^^-^,  rniver..itv."  w.ll  thing    that    might    go 

William  L.  Laurence,  Science  Ld.U.r  ^^^Jj^'^^^^'^'.^^tda,     March    10.    It  of  good  living. 

of  The  New  York  T.me,;  and  Leon-  ^/^'J^j^j'^f  ^  ^^c alive  arts  recital       However  next  to  this  anti-learning 

ard  K.  Nash,  Profes.sor  of  Chem.st.y,  ;^;l'j2d  b>  the  Brandeis  University  there    has    always    existed    a    true 

Harvard    University     The    chairman  ^^^_^^^^    ^^^^    ^j^^    Brandeis    Quartet  thirst  for  knowledge  among  people. 

will    be    John    P.    Roche,    Associate  .^  j,csid^.nce    Chairman  will  be  Rob-  In  this   generation  Lerner  can  also 

Dean  of  Faculty,  Brandcis  University.  ^    Lincoln    Koff.    Director   of    Per-  see  this  sense  of  excitement    All  is    "'*""''";"•; j;"",    .T"„ -^^ly  ad 

place  on  Tuesday,  January  IX  on  the   University. 


limitations  as  to  their  responsi- 
bilities within  the  community.  The 
questions  that  are  raised  on  this  oc- 
casion, so  innocuously  labelled  *'Slu 


Dr.  Max   Lerner 


ers  talking  from  the  position  of  those 
whose  student  days  have  passed.  It  is 
students   talking',  students  who  have 

-- --  given     much     consideration     to     the 

dent  Activities  Night"  are  imporUnt    things   that    they  are  talking   about, 
ones    They  are  important  in  an  im-   and   who,  like  the   new  students  to 
mediate   way   because    they    concern   whom  their  words  are  addressed   are 
the  purpose  of  Brandeis  University,   involved  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
ur.  ^..  u......  and   the   fulfillment    or   negation   of   get  an  education  at  Brandeis. 

wa-  the  '-Ttiss  of  death*'  for  Mr  Stev-  that  purpose.  They  are  questions  that  Each  of  the  students  who  spoke  had 
rns*on  Our  culture  has  always  con-  will  be  (it  the  attempt  to  awaken  sue-  a  different  emphasis,  that  was  perti- 
s  dered  education  as  somethin-  that  ceeds)  a  vital  part  of  the  educational  pent  to  his  individual  experience  m 
^  .    -    ...     jjpd    as    some-    experience,  often  a  disturbing,  even   the    University.    The    first    speaker, 

plaguing  part.  They  are  important  shep  Forman  lamented  the  lack  of 
also  because  they  are  the  same  ques-  critics  among  the  student  body.  He 
tions  that  must  be  dealt  with  continu-  catagorized  them  into  two  groups, 
ally  outside  the  university  in  a  larger,  the  inactive  who  simply  refuse  to 
more  frightening  context.  involve   themselves  in   the   problems 

^     ,     .    A   4-  •♦•oe  »,ic,v,f  5c  not   Afl     of  their  school  and  society,  and  the 
Student  Activities  night  is  not  ad-  „     ^^^^    ^^^,^^^    ^^^^ 

ministrators  givmg  warm  welcome  to    ^^^M^  a^  ^^^,^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Continued  on  ^age  Tico 
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L€^lt4M*S 


Indifinanl 


Din  Torah 


The  University  has  scheduled  classes  for  this  Tuesday  and 
the  following  one— both  major  Jewish  religious  festivals.  We 
do  not  wish  to  emphasize  thai  this  action  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  University's  usual  pan-sectarian  bravado.  Nor  do 
we  wish  to  emphasize  that,  in  view  of  its  ])an-sectarian  nature, 
the  University  ought  to  feel  somehow  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  allowing  its  students  the  maximum  opportunity  for  the  full 
exercise  of  their  religious  beliefs.  These  two  points,  though 
important  in  and  of  themselves,  are  far  (overshadowed  by  still 
another  issue. 

We  would  merely  like  to  suggest  that  the  University  is  not 
the  Sanhedrin;  nor  is  its  administration  a  Rabbinic  Council.  The 
framework  of  pan-sectarianism  can  not  camouflage  the  kind  of 
arbitrary  thinking  on  matters  theological  which  apparently  are 
behind  the  decisions  banishing  Succoth  and  Simchath  Torah  from 
the  Brandeis  campus. 

Many  students  would  contend  that  the  University  ought  to 
hold  classes  regardless  of  any  religious  holiday  and  it  would 
seem  that  this  position  is  more  defensible  than  the  zig-zag,  middle 
of  the  road  stand  which  apparently  is  most  satisfactory  to  the 
officers  of  the  University. 


On  Campus 


We  find  it  hard  to  control  our 
tempers  after  readinir  the  letter  from 
•Ro^'er  Skulnick.  .Jr.*  It  is  a  |»ity  that 
no  ^uch  studt'Ot  exists,  for,  as  \Ne 
understand  Ihi*  regulations,  only  a 
student  may  have  a  letter  printed 
in  The  Justice.  Kit  her  he  is  not  a 
student  ht-re,  or  the  author  is  too 
cowardly  to  atTix  his  real  name.  In 
either  case,  hv  -hould  not  urge  us 
to  establish  lia/injj;  -(jcieites.  frater- 
nities, and  sororities.  Such  organiza- 
tions are  prohibited  by  .\rticle  VII, 
Section  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Student  I'nion,  because  they  are  un- 
democratic and   sadistic. 

lie  also  indicates  that  hi<  is  oppo- 
sed to  having  Brandt  i<  "remain  a 
haven  for  Jearninu".  Apparently  he 
is  i>;norant  of  the  faet  that  that  is 
what  all  universities  are  establislud 
for,  and  that  everyihin;^  else  i^  *>nly 
secondary  to  this  aim.  'A  true  uni- 
versity is  a  collection  of  books"  — 
Carlyle. 

George   1.   Grayson 
Micheal    D.    Birnbaum 
Barry  A.  Berg 
Sal  Lomonaco 
J.   Eli   Rosenfietd 
Lawrence  S.  Dictz 

Errata 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
^erious  typ(>^'raphical  errors  in  m> 
essay  last  week:  Djilas,  The  New 
Class:  Dialectics  of  the  Revolution.  It 
IS  (langcrou^  and  unwarranted  to 
spiak  of  'invariable  occurrence*  uith 
ri^'orous  demon^i ration  that  the  ele- 
ments of  a  new  (lass  exist  neces- 
sarily .  .  .".  should  read:  "It  is 
dangerous  and  unwarranted  to  speak 
of  invariable  cKCurrencc'  without 
rigorous  dem(m."-tration  that  the  ele- 
ment5  of  a  new  clas*;  exist  ncces- 
.sarily    ..." 

"Havinj*  conquered  a  technology 
able  to  serve  man  by  relieving  the 
oppression  of  labor,  the  dawn  of  a 
free,  purposeful,  s<Kiety  may  be  an 
idle  dream."  should  read:  "Having 
conquered  a  technology  able  to  .serve 
man  by  relieving  the  oppression  of 
labor,  the  dawn  of  a  free,  purpose- 
ful, society  '^inu  n#.(  be  an  idle 
dream.** 

Justice  Announces 
Its  Editorial  Policy 


Student  Activities . . . 

Cortthnicd  fruvi  Vuge  One 

and     -nonsensicallv    exhibitionist"   ac-  tic  escapism  of  the -beat  generation** 

,  and   the  conformist  character  ot    the 

t  vities    that    are    peripheral    to    tne  "  ,*     n       *  •  .   j 

uMiiia  «  I        I  ''vs  ell  rounded    man*.    Peretz    uisisted 

learning  and  growing  process.  For-  ^^^^  ^^^  meaningful  requires  the 
man  cited  his  own  extra-currciular  ca-  p(.rM)nality  poles  of  identity  and  sen- 
reer  as  chairman  of  the  Social  Com-  Couthmcd  on   Page  Seven 


MONDAY,   September   29 


1:!^0  pm 


8  00  pnv 


Art  Exhibit  logins  at  Slos- 
Inrg  (iallery.  It  will  run 
until  October  1st.  Pictures 
will  be  available  for  rental. 
Debate  Society  meet.s  in 
the  Student  Union  game 
room. 


ditorium.  Men's  and 
Women's  T.lec  Club 
will  hold  GROUP  try. 
out.s  in  SlovlxMg  Audi- 
torium. It  is  not  neces- 
sary^ to  be  a  memlxr 
of  the  Chorus  to  join. 
Anyone  may  come, 

FRIDAY,    October    3rd 


TUESDAY,  September  30 

4  00-600  pm— Tryouts  for  the  Chorus 

will  be  held  in  Slo^herg 
.\uditorium.  They  will 
be  held  again  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the 
same  place  on  Octob<'r 
Jst. 

5:00  i)in— THE  JUSTICE  will  meet  in 
Shapiro  A  basement,  room 
A9. 

7:15  pm— The  Drama  Club  will  meet 
—  former  members  only. 

WEDNESDAY,  October   1st 

3:00  pm— Organization  meeting  for  a 
research  seminar  on  mod- 
ern cultures  in  Kalman  20. 
.Ml  those  taking  Anlhro- 
poloey  119A  and  those 
wishing  to  lake  it  should 
attend. 

7:30  pm-The  Outdoor  Club  will  meet 
m  Sydeman  I  to  plan  a 
climb  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton. The  climb  is  scheduled 
to  take  place  on  October 
4lh  and  5th.  All  are  in\Ued. 

THURSDAY,    October    2nd 

5.00  G. 00  pra-First   rehearsal   of   the 

Chorus  in  Slosbcvi;  Au- 


5:(K)  i)m 
(JAM)  pm 


7:15  pm 
8:30  pm 


—Traditional  services  in  the 
Berlin  Chapel. 
Hillel  r>inner  in  the  Stu- 
dent Union.  Sign  up  for 
this  by  Thursday  m  the 
Student  Union. 

-Libiral  Services  m  the  Ber- 
lin  Chapel. 

—  Mixer  in  Shapiro  A  lounge. 


SUNDAY,   October  5th 

1  (yO  pm -.*^ervices      in      the      Berlin 
Chapel    for    Succoth. 

MONDAY,  October   6th 

7  00  pm-  Services      at      the      Berlin 

Chapel  for  Succoth. 
8:30  pm— Dance  in  the  btudeni  Union 

MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  RETORT 

All  those  interested  in  joining  the 
staff  of  THE  HETOKT,  the  ^-cience 
magazine,  are  asked  to  contact  Rob- 
ert Seaver,  '60,  Castlp  mailbox. 
THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  COUNSJIL- 
ING  CENTER 

The  Psychological  Counseling  Cen- 
ter is  now  open.  Those  interested 
can  either  come  to  the  center  at 
Ridgewood  20  between  9:00  and  5  00 
or  call  ext,  240. 


The  Justice  reannounced  to- 
day its  policy  on  publication  of 
expressions  of  opinion. 

Unsigned  editorials  express 
the  policy  of  the  Justice  and 
have  been  adopted  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Editorial  Board.  A 
majority  of  the  Editorial  Board 
mav  extend  the  courtesy  of  the 
editorial  column  to  individual 
editors  for  the  publication  of 
personal  opinion;  such  articles 
are    signed    with    the    author's 

initials. 

A  column.  Comment,  is  also 
available  for  general  articles  by 
individual  editors.  All  members 
of  the  staff  and  general  student 
bodv  have  the  right  to  have  pub- 
lished letters  to  the  editor. 

Signed  feature  stories  and 
articles  of  review  which  appear 
in  The  Justice  represent  only 
the  individual  judgement  of  the 
authors.  Unsigned  news  stories 
attempt  to  be  objective. 

The  Justice  constitution  pro- 
vides that  it  will  print  all  letters 
to  the  editor  from  members  of 
the  University  community  if  Ihc 
letters  are  under  250  words, 
ivped,  signed,  and  not  libelous 
or  frivilous.  Other  letters  may 
be  printed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  editors.  Signatures  will  be 
held  canfidential  by  the  editor- 
m-chiel  and  a  pseudonym  sub- 
stituted, upon  request.  Letters 
should  be  submitted  to  the 
editor-in-chief,  at  the  Ca.stle,  or 
the  copy  editor,  at  Shapiro  B, 
by  the  Friday  before  date  of 
publication. 


mittee  a  position  he  has  since  resign- 
ed ^  In  addition  to  the  mere  waste  of 

time  consumed  by  such  deeds  as 
building  floats  and  decorating  the 
Student  Union  with  crepe  paper. 
Forman  regarded  these  activities  as 
stifling  to  thepropagation  of  individu- 
al thought  . 

Stephen   Levino,  the   next  speaker, 
moved    the   discussion    into    the    con- 
text  of  the   world   situation  by  warn- 
ing  the  the   complacency  fostered  by 
the     entire     educational     system,     as 
well  as  the  rest  of  society  could  well 
lead   to    the   total    destruction    of  our 
civilization.     We    are.    confronted     in 
the  universities,  he  slated,  by  a  wall 
built    of    the    selfishness    and    ignor- 
ance of  men.  It  is,  he  contended,  the 
job  of  the  universities  to  produce  peo- 
ple capable  of  *  periscoping  over  the 
top  of  the  wall  to  see'.  But  instead  of 
this,    the   institutions   of   learning  are 
giving  in  to  the  demands  of  the  busi- 
ness   community    from    which     they 
draw  their  monetary  and  psychologi- 
cal    support.     We    are    creating    the 
"whole    man'*,    the    ^'executive    cock- 
tail party  type''  of  individual  who  fits 
all    too    well    into    the    acquisitive    so- 
ciety    of     the     non-academic     world. 
Brandeis    Univversity   should    be.   Le- 
vine  believes,  a  community  dedicated 
to  the  development  **not  of  the  whole 
man,    but    of   a    thinking    man"    the 
place  where  one  learns  a  few    things 
well,  rather  than   many  things   poor- 
ly. Levine  urged   that  the  University 
encourage     the     'ivory     tower    man*', 
for    "nothing    is    accomplished     in    a 
group**. 

Turning  to  specific  eritici.sm  of 
Brandeis,  Levine  described  the  Uni- 
versity as  ''full  of  soft  and  ea.sy  gra- 
cious living"  both  as  an  ideal  and  an 
actuality.  We  must,  he  .said,  get  away 
from  the  idea  of  impressing  the  out- 
side world.  We  cannot  be  '•bullied*' 
into  sacrificing  our  academic  ideals 
for  a  plate  glass  facade  and  a  "gigan- 
tic athletic  program**.  Extra-curricu- 
lar activities,  Levine  feels,  should  be 
run  for  and  by  the  students  for  in 
thif?  way  they  help  us  to  learn  by  '^al- 
lowing  us  to  make  our  own  mis- 
takers.** 

"There  are  two  attitudes**,  stated 
the  final  speaker,  Martin  Peretz, 
•that  we  must  fight  honestly  in  an 
intellectual    community*':    the    nihilis- 


Absences  Allowed 
On  Succoth  Holiday 

The  OfYice  of  Student  Pi  rsunnel 
has  announced  that  any  student  wish- 
ing to  observe  the  religious  holiday 
Tuesday  would  not  suiter  in  any  way 
because  of  his  observance.  Although 
the  University  does  not  otiicially  rc^ 
cognize  the  Festival  of  Succoth's 
second  day.  Dean  Joseph  KaulTmann 
indicated  that  attendance  would  not 
Ih"  reported  to  the  Registrar's  oflTicc. 

.Attendance  will  not  be  taken  and 
"free  cuts"  will  be  allowed  in  all 
classes  for  all  students  who  are  ob- 
.S((*rving  the  second  and  eighth  day 
of  Succoth.  although  classes  will  meet 
on  these  dates.  In  a  statement  last 
April,  Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar.  Pre.si- 
dent  of  the  University,  announced 
lliat  no  examinations  or  major  work 
will  be  given  on  these  holidays. 

W^hen  the  University  first  an- 
nounced its  decision  to  old  classes 
on  the  second  and  eighth  days  of 
Succoth,  while  closing  the  Univer- 
sity on  the  first  and  seventh  day*;, 
there  was  widespread  campus  discu.s- 
ion.  The  Student  Council,  SPEAC, 
ihi^  >lillel  Foundation  and  The  Jus 
tice   protested  the  decision. 

1*he  observance  of  the  second  and 
eighth  days  of  Succoth  and  Pas.sover, 
two  f)f  the  three  major  festivals  in 
Judaism  is  the  universal  custom  and 
law  of  observant  Jvws  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  except  Israel.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  this  is  the  custom  of  or- 
thodox and  conservative  Judaism,  al- 
though these  holidays  arc  not  ob- 
served by  reform  groups. 

Succoth  services  are  scheduled  for 
tonight,  next  Sunday  and  Monday 
evenings  at  6:45  p.m.  and  for  tomor- 
row and  next  Monday  and  Tuesday 
mornings  at  9:.30  a.m.  Following  a 
centuries*  old  precedent  for  free  "re- 
joicing*' on  Simchas  Torah,  which  is 
the  eighth  day  of  the  Succoth  period, 
the  Ilillel  Foundation  will  join  with 
the  S.  U.  Social  Committee  in  spon- 
soring a  dance  nex-t  Monday  evening 
in  the  Student  Union. 


In 


Town 


The  Boston  legitimate  stage  is  now 
featuring  three  pre-Broadway  shows. 
They  are: 

Coloniah  "Patete**,  a  new^  comedy  by 
Irwin  Shaw,  taken  from  the  French 
play  of  the  same  title  by  Marcel 
Achard.  It  stars  Tom  Ewell  and  Lee 
Bowman.  'Pelele'*  will  play  for  two 
weeks. 

Shubert:  ^Goldilocks",  a  musical  star- 
ring Don  Amcche  and  Elaine  Stritch, 
which  will  run  until  October  4. 
Wilbur:  'Drink  to  Me  Only",  starring 
Tom  Poston,  Sherry  Britain  and  Paifi 
Hnrtman. 

The  Boston  movie  hou.ses  arc  offer- 
ing: 

Aster:  'The  Matchmaker",  with  Shir- 
ley  Booth  and  Tony  Perkins,  begin- 
ning at  5:45,  7:45  and  9:45. 
Exeter:  "Me  and  The  Colonel",  .star- 
ring Danny  Kaye.  Feature  at  6:45  and 
9:10. 

Gary:  'Oigi",  starring  Leslie  Caron, 
Louis  Jourdan  and  Maurice  Chevalier. 
Showing  at  8:40  only. 
State:  "Cat  on  The  Hot  Tin  Roof", 
with  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Paul  Newman 
and  Burl  Ives.  Feature  starts  at  7:15 
and  9:40. 

In  Cambridge:  Gary  Cooper  and  In- 
grid  Bergman  can  be  seen  in  "For 
Whom  The  Bell  Tolls",  at  the  Brattle 
theater. 


This  week  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arti 

will  have  the  following  special  exhi- 
bitions  and  events: 

Anniversary  Exhibition  for  Honore 
Daumier  (1808-1879):  This  exhibition 
of  Daumier's  graphic  art,  paintings 
and  sculpture  marks  the  one  hun- 
dred and   fiftieth   anniversary   of  his 

birth.  Examples  of  his  outstandinng 
works  as  a  brilliant  journalist,  excelJ- 
ing  both  in  political  and  personal 
satire,  are  included  in  the  exhibition 
from  the  Museum's  own  collection 
as  well  as  loans  from  private  collec- 
tors and  several  mu.seums.  The  .show 
will  be  on  view  in  the  Print  Galleries 
for  nine  more  days.  It  closes  October 
8. 

Communion  Silver:  For  the  month 
of  October  the  church  silver  of  the 
North  Parish  on  North  Andover  will 
be  shown  in  Decorative  Arts,  D32. 
Special  Event:  On  Sunday,  September 
28  at  3  P.  M.  Mr.  Adolph  Cavallo  will 
speak  on  "European  Tapestries*'. 

Museum  Hours:  Summer  Schedule 
through  October  12>;  The  Museum 
is  open  Tuesdays  through  Saturdays 
10  a.m.-5  p.m.;  Sundays,  1:30-5:30  p.m. 
and  is  closed  on  Mondays  and  holi- 
days. This  year  the  Museum's  open 
evening  will  be  Tuesday  starting  Oc- 
tober 14. 
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,  .siting  Student  From  b  ran 
Military  Insurrection  In  Al 

nn  Mav  13th  1^)58  a  civil  manifestation  took  place  which 
was  ?o  bdng  about  what"  we  call  the  -coup  dAl^er.-  Much  erron- 
eous mSfal  has  since  been  written.    It  has  been  sa.d.  and  .t  is 

^;!;^^^^u^eld^  a^  bn>u.ht  --tS^  ^^ ^^^="1 
Uion  111  power,   l  ni^  i>>  taisc   dl  .... 


Stanford  U,  Student 
Protest  Sibley  A 


cause  of  over-simplification. 

C.(Mieral  Massu  was  accused,  as 
c;niv    as    the    14th    of    May.    of 

suspi-ctinu  thr  rcvolutioniiry  in'>ve- 
nuMUs  iind  of  supporting  tluMii.  Tlu- 
fati-  is.  thill  on  the  t-vcninu  of  the 
Ulh    of    May.    M.    Gaillard.    thm    act 


series  of  events  whith  no  back  to  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  The 
real  beuinnin^  of  the  Indo-China 
War  was  after  U^T).  although  tiiat 
war  was  lost,  it  was  nevertheless 
a  iiood  linaiuial  operation,  hut  the 
\rmv  heuan  to  show  si^ns  of  dis 
content  The  Army  Chiefs  were 
despised     for     having     lost     the    war 


^•^"*    '''     ''-'''    ''■   --—    ;-      ^^j^^.;    ,,,,,,d     not     have    won.    having 

iM«  as  rres.denl  of  Council,  received     l^^^-^^^^    ^^^^     ^^^^    „Kaerials    nor    Uie 

a  tilcphone  call  from  Algeria:  "The 
p(»pular  demonstrations  are  becom- 
ing more  and  nv>re  violent.  Sliould 
I  oi)en  fire  on  the  cniwd.'"  *  Hy  no 
means  open  fire,"  was  the  answer 
^iven  to  General  Massu's  question. 
*Nei;otiate  with  the  upri^in^.  try 
to  pacify  them,  but  with  hold  fire 
This    is    an    order.*' 

It  is  clear  then,  and  mu^t  be  nc- 
cepted  without  the  slightest  doubt. 
that  in  the  be^inin^'  the  ]»arairoop 
ors  of  the  French  Army  had  lu^thin;; 
to    do     with     the     events     that     took 


meiK   and    despised    even    for   lacking 
in    militaiN     power.    Fnr    the    military 
operations    were    dictated    by     a    p<» 
litical    power   to«»   far   away    to   ^rasp 
the     seriou.sness     of     the     situation 
Kconomical  and  administrative   pr(»b 
lems  interfered  constantly  with   mih- 
larv   p(»wers.   KxiK^cted  to  carry  cm  a 
political   rather  than   a   military   war. 
the  Army   found  itself  beimi  refused 
the  political  and  admini.strative  pow 
ers   neces.sary   to   win   that   war. 

Thousands   of   soldiers   and   onUers 

lo    uo     Willi     iMv    vvv.....     ^-     ^.,.re     killed.     And     their     comrades. 

place    on    the    l.'^th.    The    same    noes     ^^.^^^.,,    (j^,.,-    ^.^^nie    home,   were    indm 

for  the  other  troops  in  the   Algerian     ^^^^^^   ^,,   j„..,r   that    all   the    bloodshed 

<\rn>y.    as 


had    scrvod    no   other   purpose    than 
to  save  private  interests,  rather  than 
the    interests    of    France      What     is 
more.    Ihev    found    themselves    beint; 
reproached     for     not     havmn     been 
able    to    safe-KUard    these    interests 
for    a    ureater    peri..d    of    lime.    All 
these  rum-.rs,  secretly  spread,  creat- 
ed an  atmosphere  of  disuust  withm 
the    Arm>    and   a    weariness   of   vain 
ulToris   for  an   unworthy   cause.  The 
Army     IkkI    bee.,    truke.l    ""<•    «'*;;«^^ 
cialin-     private     interest.-,     with     the 
C.lorv   of   France 

Then    started     the    Al'^enan    war 
There  auain.  the  Army  was  without 
concrete     power;    and    civil     powers 
const  ant  Iv    interfered    with    military 
powers.   The    Army    could    not    carry 
on     a     stru-ule     without      adequate 
means.  The  forces  of  the  F.I..N.  were 
,ncrea>inu  daily  both  in  number  and 
,„    arms,    while    the    French    forces 
were    beinu    decreased    for    political 
reasons.    Constant    attack,    of    criti- 
ciMn    coming    from    the    Metropolis 
exasp«-rated    the    Army.   Some   Army 
men  claimed   more  extensive   power; 
military,    nnancial.    political    and    ad- 
ministrative.  Since    It    was   asked    of 
Ihem   to  win   the   war,  they  could  at 
least    be    i;lven   the   moans  to  do   so. 
\    short    negative    reply    was    tiiven: 
Coutiuued  on   ''«!;<•   •'^'<"''t"" 


The  JoU.u-lug  article  is  ro,.ri„(c.I  with  permission  Jrom  the  .«^..m- 
jiier  VJ3S   issue   oj  DISSKST, 

oown  on  the  farm,  as  Stanford  University's  campus  is  some- 

timefcalU  an  atmosphere  of  the  leisurely  past  is  carefully  cul- 

vated     The  campus  itself,  sprawling  across  acres  of  Precious 

vnnsula  real  estate,  seems  lo  argue  for  days  gone  by  when  a 

Pen.nsu  a  teal  ^^^^^^  ^  scholars  and  not  one  word  was 

hrrr^r^t'anyrai- science"    courses    entitled.    'Supply 

Ashore  1."    'Supply  Afloat,  11."  — . — 

But  Stanford,  although  wavering 
between  its  Ivy  League  preten- 
group,   responsible  only  to  the 

sions  and  its  attraction  to  the  myth 
of  the  Golden  West,  has  decided  to 
plant   both   feet  squarely  in  our  bur 


vvell    as    for    their    leader. 
(;eneral     Salan.     The     latter,     who    a 
few    months    a^o    had    already    sur 
vived    an    attack    on    his    life    by    the 
Ab'.erian    extremists,    had    few    sym- 
pathies  for   any    autonomic   (»r    rev(>- 
hitionary    caus;»s.    Therefore,    al    first 
glance,   there   seeme<l    nothing;    to    m 
sure    the    Al^^t'rian    uprisers    of    the 
Arm\Vs   support.   One    nuisi    then    ask 
why    the    paratroopers    had    come    to 
support    actively,   though   late   in    the 
day.  tlie  Algerian   uprising:  and   why 
the    Army    had    shown    merely    con 
i^r:^!;*!    inaction. 

On  May  Hth,  the  Army  .stood 
divided:  the  paratroopers  an*!  their 
leaders  represented  the  extremist 
faditui.  while  the  rest  of  the  Arm> 
remcim^Hl    voluntarily    passive. 

To      understand      the      exact      roU 
played     by     the    para'hutists    in    \\u 


Lerner  Sees  Basic 
Educational  Fault 


Sibley  might  still  have  been  olTered 
the  appointment  (there  is  no  assur- 
ance he  would  have  accepted)  if  his 
politics  had  been  more  conventional 
and  his  action  more  "discreet."  Dur- 
in-  the  PoUlical  Science  Department's 
deliberations,  it  is  rumored,  an  in- 
piam  oou.  IV.-.  '^^""'^•*'  V'  ".  ^  ^^i,v  came  from  the  administration 
ried     nuclear     present.     The     tarms    Q^^^^^^^      ^^^^^^^^      ^.^^^      ^^^^^      ..^^. 

gracious   acres    may    soon    rest    over  j^^^.^^^^.,    ^^^^    University.    (Kollowiftg 

a    two-mile    tunnel    housing    a    large  ^^i^^n^n  consideration,  the  Department 

electron  accelerator.  replied   that   he   would   "ot.>   Finally 

,       ,  the  "San  Francisco  Chronicle"  quoted 

On  the  eve  of  this  year's  Academic  ^   ..^^^^^^^-^^   ngure."   who   declined 

Freedom  Week  President  J.  !•.   Wal-  ^^^   ^^   ^.^   ^^^^    ^^  ^^^   ^^^^^   ^^,3^ 

lace  Sterling  provided  additional  evi-  ^^,^^^    sibley's    political    views    were 

dence    that   Stanford   is   h"'*^>;';^   ^^^^  ,,^^   ^^e   controlling   factor,  -when  a 

catch     up    with    tomorrow,    ^tcrlin  j^  ^^^^i^ered  for  appointment, 

announced   that   Stanford   would   not  P     .^  ^^^.i^ered  as  a  whole  and  you 

offer    a    permanent    appointment    to  ^^^^look   anv   activity.^' 

Mulford  Q.  Sibley.  Visiting  Professor  ^^^^    ^^^^   ^^    indistinct    rumble   or 
from  the  I  niverMiy  of  Minnesota, 

The  basic  is.sues  in  the  Sibley  con- 
troversy are  not  blurred  by  the  un- 
cerumties  which  curse  most  such 
cases  Manv  .students  at  Minnesota 
regard  Sibley  as  far  and  away  the 
best  lecturer  on  the  campus.  As  for 
his  scholarship,  he  is  co-author  of 
-Conscription   of    the   Conscience",   a 


Save  for  an  indistinct  rumble  or 
two  the  matter  might  have  come  to 
rest  at  this  point.  Not  only  was  the 
faculty  not  prepared  to  take  a  forth- 
right stand  on  the  issue  of  a  pos.sible 
intrusion  by  the  administration  into 
the  realm  of  political  views,  but  it 
was  willing  to  accept  the  right  of  the 
Provost  to  veto  a  faculty  appoint- 
ment.  An  impressive  number  of  stu- 


studv  of  W(»rld  War  II  conscientious    ^^^^^^^    however,   were  of  a   differeni 


Covfi'Uird   frnm    Pn'jc   One 


Al 


Iberian    uprisin;^,    one    must     kiuiw 


wh;d    this    troopunit    represents 

From     guerilla     warfare,     such     as 
took     place     in     Indo  China     and     Al 
gcria,    the    conception    of    traditional 
military   tactics  has  evolved.  Tt»  sud- 
den and  unexpected  attacks,  ripostes 
had    to   be   made   with   equal   sinlden- 
ness   and    unexpectedness.   The    para- 
troops.    becau.se     of     their     training 
f<M-    mobile    war.   and    their    organi/a 
tion    in    the    Commandos,    were    the 
ideal  unit   for  this  type  of  war.  Con- 
sequently,   in    the    run    of   the   years, 
this    unit    has    acquired    greater   and 
greater     importance.     The       'Paras'' 
have   become  a  special   corps   in   the 
French  Army.  Their  Chiefs  have  ac- 
quired   powers    extended    to    such    a 
point    as    to    have    almost    unlimited 
freedimi     of     action.     The     air  born 
triM»ps    have    become    a    totally    inde- 
pendent   unit    in    the    French    Army. 
A    stH'cial    by  law    was    given    them 
which   could   be   expressed   thus:    **A 
*Para'    obeys    only    his    superior    and 
depi'nds   solely   on   him."   From   this 
springs    a     special     e.^cprit     de    Ci»rps 
which  is  comparable  only  to  that  of 
Corte/*  men.    From   this   also   comes 
the     special     education      given     the 
*Paras'*:    rigourous  physical   training 
accompanied  by  political  ideas,  often 
leaning    to    the    right.    For    it    is    ac- 
cepted, among  the  parachutists,  that 
a     soldier     cannot     fight     eniciently 
against     the     enemy,     unless     he     is 
armed     physically,     materially,     and 
psychologically  for  the  struggle. 

What  interests  us  about  Algeria 
can  be  expressed  in  two  axioms: 
Algeria  must  remain  French. 
The  F.L.N.  (Algerian  Nationalist 
Forces,  must  be  destroyed;  which 
means  that  no  negotiation  is  justi- 
fied. 

The  first  of  these  axiom.s  has 
brought  about  the  uniting  of  the 
•*Paras"  and  the  extreme  right  wing 
in  a  common  cause.  The  .second  has 
led  them  to  support  the  Algerian 
movement. 
The  rest  of  the  Army's  attitude  is 


innocence    in    the    intellectual    world, 
and    It    is   upon   this   human    cravini; 
fur    knowled-e    that    the    educational 
system  must   be  built. 
*  *-There   mu'>t    be   a   new    revolution 
in    educ:i-ion;    it    must    Ih»    a    revolu- 
tion   and    It    must    be    drastic."    The 
first     revolution    opened    the    educa 
tional     s\stem     to    the    ma.s.ses.    This 
revolutionary    idea   was    necessary    to 
o,ve  a  cohesiveness  to  an  immigrant 
population    of     uncommon     back 
ground.  People  came  to  this  country 
because   they   wanted    a   chance   at    a 
chance;'  a   place   where   talent   wouUi 
lead   to   the    rewards  of    life."   In   the 
mass     educational     .system     children 
were    shown    what     linked    them     to 
other   cliildren.   and    in    this   way    be- 
came a   part   of   the   American  exper 
ience.    The    first    educational    revolu 
lion  is  continuing  on  its  own  declin 
inu    impetus;    it    has    done    its    work. 
For    UM-ner,    it    is    from    the    small 
group     the    -democratic    elite"    that 
educatnmal    theory    shall   deveU»p.    It 
is    toward    the    development    of    this 
.small    group,    the    chosen,    that    we 
have  to  devote  our  eflfo:ts. 

This  conclusion  is  a  result  of  ask- 
ing the  question.  **What  kind  of  na- 
tion do  we  want."  If  it  comes  to  an 
arms  race,  both  sides  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. Shall  we  try  to  compete 
with  the  Soviet  world  on  their  level. 
Shall  we  develop  a  technocratic 
Sparta'  and  in  ^vieing  with  our  en 
emies  shall  we  not  bei^ome  like  our 
enemies.'  Shall  we  give  up  all  desire 
for  any  of  the  ^Athenian  virtues'. 

This    we    cannot    do,    for    it    .shall 
mean     defeat     by     our    enemies.     In 
stead   we   must   decide   to   emphasize 
everywhere    the     carriers    of    prom- 
ise*   who    win    be    the    units    of    re 
organization  for  the  educational  sys- 
tem.   The    system    must    be    changed 
to  provide  the  environment  for  those 
gifted    elite    without    destroying    the 
mass  educational  system. 

No  one  can  be  denied   the   access 
to  develop  his  potential.  Lerner  real 
izes  that  there  are  major  bottlenecks 
that   .seem   to   make   such   a  .solution 
impossible.   We  must   break  the   hot 
tlenecks  and  find  the  carriers.  Tech- 
nical   invention    has    shown    its    po- 
tential for  destroying  the  world  and 
it   is  only   the   social   invention   that 
may   save   us,   by   building   the   new- 
institutions    that   can    formulate    the 
values  we  so  desperately  need. 

Our  "carriers  of  promise"  shall  be 
from  all  fields.  They  will  be  people 


capable  of  dreaming,  for  only  such 
ptM.ple  can  fashion  the  new  world. 
These  people  will  learn  to  develop 
iheir  -own  way"  for  it  is  only  m 
one's  own  way  that  he  can  have  an 
influence  on  the  world. 

This  will  n(»t  .Mjlve  the  problem 
that  <»ur  culture  faces.  It  is  the 
release  of  the  total  culture  from  its 
worthless  value  structure  that  must 
be  brought  about  eventually.  The 
culture  gods'  of  *Nuccess'"  and 
•  what's  in  it  for  me"  have  to  be 
changed,   they    must   be    redone   lo  a 

new    imai^e. 

Lerner  spoke  of  Lincoln  who  mas- 
tered  his  few   b<»oks    'as  instruments 
lo   break   the    ice    « Kafka  •    inside   his 
human    self."    The    teacher    must    be 
used   to  break  the  ice   for  the  striv- 
ing;, hungering  .student,  and   it  is  as 
a    teacher    that    Lerner    spoke    most 
passionately.  -There   is  a  .sadness  in 
being    a     teacher.    fv>r    you    see    the 
possibility    of    destruction    alongside 
the    potential    of   excellence   that   ap- 
pears   in    the    .students    before    you. 
As    a    teacher   you    must    operate    in 
such    a    way    to    develop    the    excel- 
lence: you  must  operate  as  if  there 
really    is   time    to    plan   and    prepare 
for    the    future.    The    teacher    mu.st 
have  a  desirable  image  of  man  and 
it  is  his  job  to  shift  the  image  from 
success*     to     what     he     believes     is 
worthwhile." 

For   Lerner.  Man  has  lost   the  life 
of  the  senses— color,  touch,  sound— 
and  he  has  lost  his  capacity  for  emo- 
tional     expression      without      which 
there    can    be    no    culture.    Man    ha«* 
been   unable  to   plunge   into   himself, 
to    fathom    the    depths    of    his    self 
and  has  been  unable  to  find  out  who 
he    is    and    how    he    relates    to    the 
world.     Man     must     replace     success 
goals  by  th#  establishment  of  a  level 
of  healthv  tension  between  his  spirit 
of  adventure  and  his  degree  of  com- 
mitment.   Only    then    will    he    regain 
the     feeling     of     human     connection 
with   his   fellow    men.   whether   they 
are    in   China   or   in    Hungary.    Only 
then  will   he  realize  that  a  war  will 
destroy    not    only    our   side,   but    the 
other    side    too.    Only    with    a    new 
image   of   man   as   our   goal   can   we 
achieve  a  fulfilled  life  for  ourselves, 
our  nation,   and   the   world,   and   for 
Dr.    Lerner    it    can    not    ^'merely    be 
a  fulfillment  of  outer  power,  but  the 
outer  power  must  yield  to  true  in- 
ner greatness. 

^S.  B. 


objectors  which  won  the  American 
Political  Science  .Vssociation's  high- 
est award  (ironically,  the  Franklin 
Delano  Kooscvelt  Award!*  in  l"^^^ 
Not  incidentally,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Socialist  Party  and  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Keconciliation.  In  addition  to 
all  this  I  must  add  that  he  has  pro- 
found moral  impact  on  those  around 

him. 

li  was  obviously  with  the  thought 
of  -lookin-  Ssbley  over"  for  a  per- 
man^nt  position  that  he  was  invited 
to  Palo  Alt(».  Within  a  remarkably 
short  time,  his  colleagues  in  Political 
Science  were  so  impressed  that  they 


mind.  Stew  Toy,  editor  of  the  'Stan- 
ford  Dailv",  cudgeled  the  administra- 
tion    witii     a     front     page     editorial 
charging    that    it   ''has    lost    sight    of 
a   university's  basic  goal:   to  educate 
the    students."    A     student    petition, 
containing   the   names  of  over  three 
hundred  of  those  v^ho  favor  Sibley's 
retention    was    presented    to   the    ad- 
ministration.      Other     petitions     de- 
manding "the   real    reasons"  for   the 
administration    decision    were    circu- 
lated. A  student  strike  was  even  con- 
sidered. Not  least,  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  university  structure  appeared 
in    the    "Daily",    beginning    with    the 


ul^^^imo;;:.;  reoom'.no.uU.a    h.m    for    observation    that    ;;^-^^f%^\^ 
the  openinu.     i:>ean  Phillip  H.  Rhine-    buttressed  by  wieldin;;  il  as  a  club 
hnder  of   the  School   of   Humanities    and     eoncludin^     by     advocat.n«     a 


and  .Sciences,  who  at  first  had  some 
reservations,  finally  gave  strong  sup- 
port to  the  recommendation. 

Then     Provost     Frederick    Terman 
made    his    move    some    two    months 


standing  student-faculty-administra- 
tion committee  to  pass  on,  among 
other  things,  faculty   appointments. 

This    case    has    meaning    primarily 
because     of     the     student     response 


mide    his    move    some     i^^»    ...w.......  .^^vm-.^v^      ^.      .    .                                  1,-^1- 

after    the    recommendation    reached  sibley  has  a  sood  position  to  go  back 

the  Pres  dent'.  otV.ce:  Sibley  was  in-  to  a.   Minnesota;  the  Terman-St.rhng 

formed  that  he  would  not  be  offered  team  has   muffed   an   oppoitumty  to 


an  appointment  since  he  had  not 
done  enough  research.  President 
Sterling  approved  Terraan's  veto  and 
denied  that  Sibley's  political  views 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  decision. 
The  Provost  is,  of  course,  the  key 
man  here.  Terman  has  a  rather  inter- 
esting background  as  one  of  his 
father's    geniuses    who    went    on    to 


gam 


a  distinguished  man. 
The  Stanford  faculty  seems  able 
to  act  in  concerted  enthusiasm  only 
over  the  question  of  higher  salaries. 
But  that  the  privdeged  children  of 
this  supposedly  defeated  generation 
care  enough  about  their  freedom  to 
fic/ht  for  it.  is  welcome  news.  Perhaps 
everything  associated  with  a  future 


fathers    geniuses    wm^    t^^..^    w..    .^  everyimn^   a^r.vrv,.«v^ — 

at  least  partiallv  fulfill  the  old  intelli-  ^^  gi^^antic.  super-power  atom  smasn- 

gence    tester's   expectations.  Terman  ^^^  ,,i,i  ^ot  slide  in  effortlessly  after 

the  Younger  has  become  at  one  and  ^j^ 

^"^            "^                ^.     _-4u^-  u....rfxf.  ^Richard    Drlnnon 


Faculty  •  •  • 

Continued  frovi  Page  One 


the  same  time  an  able,  rather  heavy 
handed  Dean  of  the  School  of  Engin- 
eering.   Director    of    the    Electronics 
LaboratorN'   (here   the   future   again*, 
and.    of    course.    Provost.    Given    his 

background  and  his  affinity  for  the  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^.^^  Semester.  Dr. 
concrete,  whether  in  bridges  or  Ideas.  ^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^y^^j.  of  "Reason 
Terman    places   primary    reliance   on    ^  Revolution."    "Eros    and    Civil- 

the  hard-headed  engineers  in  his  own  .     ^  .^^^j^t  Marxism." 

School  and  on  the  nonsense  empin-    ^"-^y^"    ^  .^ 

cists  in  psychology,  the  department  Another  addition  to  the  faculty 
where  hirfather  reigned  supreme  for  is  Rabbi  Manfred  Vogel,  who  will  be 
where  nis  lauie         b  teaching   Aesthetics,   in   the   Philoso- 

'\erman  in  anv  case,  once  reveal-  Phy  Department. 
inglvTquired  why  a  political  theori.st  Dean  Clarence  Q^  Berger  an^ 
was^  needed  at  all.  Evidently,  in  Ter-  nounced  this  week  the  creation  of 
man's  view  the  modern  political  the  Nathan  Manilow  Chair  in  Com- 
scientist  might  as  weH  forget  Plato  munity  Planning  as  part  of  the 
and  de  Mai.tre  and  instead  chart  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  So- 
public  opinion  or  draft  city  charters,  cial  Welfare.  The  chair  has  been 
much  as  one  of  his  engineers  would  established  by  the  Park  Forest  Asso- 
draft  plans  to  connect  a  housing  ciates  under  the  sponsorship  of  Na- 
project   with   the  city  sewer.  than    Manilow,    Philip    M.    Klutzmck 

Perhaps   Terman's   actions   can   be  and  Sam  Beeber. 
explained    simply    in   such    terms   as  ^   jg  hoped   that   the   products  of 
his  conflict   with   a   fellow   dean,  his  ^^g^arch  made   possible   by  this  en- 
predilection    for    the    concrete,    his  ^  ^^^^  ^^  advanUge 
theory  of  centralized  university  con-  oowmeni  tan 
trol    Yet  the  suspicion  lingers  that  in  certain  comraumties  in  Israel. 
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In     and     around      Hiroshima      and 
Nagasaki,    and    scattered    to   the    four 
corners   of   Japan,    live    some   250,000 
survivors  of  the  world's   first  atomic 
bombs.     The  state  of  this  population, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  on  earth,  is 
well    worth    investigating    as    the    nu- 
clear arms  race  gains  speed  and  fur- 
ther nations  prepare  to  enter  the  diz- 
zy contest.  It  is  more  than  a  responsi 
bility  that  our  own  fate  in  a  nottoo- 
dlstant   future   will    resemble    the    lot 
of   these    atomic    ghosts    who,    ashen- 
faced    and    hollow-eyed,    semi    Invali- 
ded   and    semi    employed,    haunt    the 
scenes   of   the  crime. 
..In  the  new  cities  that  have  sprung 
up  on   the   ruins  of   the  old,  the  sur- 
vivers    form    a    minority,    set    apart 
from  the  newcomers  who  were  suck- 
ed  into  the   pojulation  vacuums  dur- 
ing the  post  war  decade.  Their  spirit 
has  been  seared  by  their  fearful  ex- 
periences, and  an  estimated  third  of 
them,    approximately    80,000,     is    af- 
flicted by  one  cr  other  of  the  mala- 
dies grouped  together  under  the  gen- 
eral    heading     of     radiation     disease: 
leucaemia,     lung     cancer,     liver     and 
spleen  malfunctions,  endocrine  gland 
disturbances,   etc.     Anything    like    an 
accurate  figure    is   unavalible,    in    the 
first    place    because    new    people    are 
constantly    falling    III;   In   the    second 
because    of    the    inadequacy    of    offi- 
cial   statistics.     The    one    thing    that 
seems   clear   Is   that   any   of   the    sur- 
vivcTS    (i.e.,    people    who    were    living 
in  the  recognized  danger  zones,  with- 
in three  kilometers  of  the  explosions' 
hypoccntres)   can   at  any    moment   be 
attacked  by   this   terrible   disease   for 
which   there   is   no   known   cure. 

The  mysterious  afPliction  can 
strike  with  decisive  swiftness,  or 
again  sap  resistance  through  inter- 
mitent  attacks  spaced  by  quiescent 
periods.  Two  recent  case  histories 
from  Hiroshima  Illustrate  its  diver- 
gent manifestations.  Happy  and  care- 
free,  young  Keiko  Madoka  set  out 
on  a  May  picnic  with  fellow  workers 
from  her  factory  to  view  the  cherry 
blossoms.  It  was  while  they  were 
playing  games  that  Keiko  cried  out, 
'My  legs!'  and  sank  down  on  the 
grass.  When  her  compan^ons,  still 
laughing,  tried  to  pull  her  to  her 
feet,  she  fell  over  on  her  side,  never 
to  rise  again.  In  her  case  atomic 
iniuries  manifested  themselves  with 
lightening  speed,  and  she  died  be- 
fore even  the  cherry  blcssoms  had 
made  way   for  the   ripe  fruit. 

To    another    survivor,    the    student 
Hiromasa   Hizume,  death   from    radia- 
tion   exposure    came    very    gradually. 
Throughout  his  young   life   Hiromasa 
had    suffered    from    spells    of    mental 
instability,  coupled  with  partial  deaf- 
ness,  yet   had    managed    tc   complete 
his    schooling    with    brilliant    record. 
A   month   before  his  final  college  ex- 
aminations,   overwork    brought    on    a 
recurrence:      his      lymphatic     glands 
swelled     up,    blood    oozed    from    his 
eyes  and  mc-uth,  and  he  raved  wildly 
^bout    the    fire     and    the     deafening 
noise    of    the    atomic    explosion.     Be- 
fore his  death  he  wrote  in  his  diary 
the    most    damning    question    that    a 
young    person    can   ask    an   adult,   ir- 
responsible world:    'Why  must  I  die? 
What  have   I   done  to  deserve  tc  die 
so  very  young?' 

What  active  help  has  been  offered 
these  survivors,  who  suddenly  or 
9radually    developed    the    symptoms 


of  radiation  illness-  Very  little  until 
recently.  The  post-war  policy  of  the 
occupation  authorities  was  to  mini- 
mise the  long-range  effects  of  the 
bomb,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  survivors 
was  not  encouraged.  To  be  sure,  the 
Atom  Bomb  Casualty  Commission 
was  busy  cataloguing  the  Hiroshim- 
ans  and  compiling  many  thousands  of 
case  histories,  but  its  findings  were 
not  meant  for  public  enlightment. 
Established  shortly  after  the  war  as 
a  joint  American  Japanese  undertak- 
ing (but  fmanced  by  the  US  Atomic 
Energy  Commission),  the  ABCC  Is 
still  functioning  with  impersonal  ef- 
ficiency, but  without  direct  benefit 
to  the  bombed  population.  This  is 
no  fault  O'f  the  three  hundred  odd 
American  and  Japanese  experts  em- 
ployed there;  the  vast  plant,  sprawl- 
ing on  a  hill  overlooking  the  city 
was  designed  as  a  scientific  ,not  a 
medical  centre,  its  aim  being  to 
study  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  explo- 
slon  on  a  civilian  population. 

Only  three  years  ago,  with  the 
resumption  of  full  Japanese  sover- 
eignty, was  active  consideration  giv- 
en to  the  survivors.  A  Hirohima 
mass  meeting  commemorating  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  explosion 
of  6  August  1945  drew  attention  to 
the  ailing  thousands  ,who  differed 
froTn  the  innumerable  other  Japan- 
ese bomb  victims  in  that  each  car- 
ried within  his  body  the  slowly 
germinating  seeds  of  death.  Sale  of 
official  New  Year's  cards  produced 
the  means  to  build  a  hospital  for 
nuclear  diseases  in  each  of  the 
stricken  cities;  moreover,  a  special 
status  was  accorded  the  survivors, 
official  acknowledgment  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  unable  to  live  normal 
lives  or  compete  in  the  labour  mar- 
ket. Though  it  insured  free  medical 
treatment,  this  special  status  did  not 
carry  wtih  it  a  pension  of  other  so- 
cial  benefits,   as   had   been   hoped. 

The  condition  of  the  healthy'  sur- 
vivors, is,  in  fact,  distressing.  Physi- 
cally weakened,  often  psychological- 
ly disturbed,  they  belong  to  the 
lowest  economic  stratum  in  a  coun- 
try of  subsistence  living.  Many  are 
are  unable  to  do  afull  day's  work, 
and  must  take  position  at  reduced 
wages  or  in  the  lowest  paid  jobs. 
Often  they  break  down  and  are  in- 
valided for  weeks  at  a  time.  Their 
frail  health  had  been  further  under- 
mined  by  the  wretched  living  stand- 
ard to  which  they  have  been  con- 
demned. One  and  all  live  in  constant 
fear  that  'the  disease'  will  declare  it- 
self in  definite  form,  if  not  in  them- 
selves,  then    in    their   offspring. 


meagre  portion  of  rice.  The  snow 
and  the  rain  seep  through  the  ram- 
shackle roof  of  her  cabin,  so  that 
the  two  women  must  sleep  with  lay- 
ers of  newspapers  covering  their 
faces.  When  Mrs.  Harada  leaves  for 
work,  she  has  to  hide  knives  and 
other  sharp  objects,  for  fear  that 
her  niece,  in  constant  pain,  may 
take    the    'Hiroshima    way    out'. 

Not  only  victims,  but  would  be  par- 
ents  of  future  victims  are  sometimes 
attracted    to    this    way    out.     A    large 
number    o-F    abnormal    and    mentally 
retarded  children  attest  to  the  gene- 
tic   hazards   of    radiation;    and    lately, 
presumably     reli?ble     statistics    have 
been    issued    by    the    Emperial    Jap- 
anese Atom-research   Institute,  cover- 
ing   births    in    Hiroshima    and    Naga- 
saki   since    August     1945.     Of    32,000 
children   born   in   Hiroshima,   not   less 
than    5,000 — almost   one    In    six — were 
deformed    or    stillborn.     This    figure 
Includes    1,100  with    skeletal    deficien- 
cies or  serious  muscular  weaknesses; 
almost    100   with    deformed    brains  or 
without  brains  altogether;  almost  200 
without    lips,    and    the    same    number 
without    sexual    organs;    25    with    one 


or    no    eyes — fou    riacking    even    eye 
openings. 

No  wonder  that  the  average  Jap- 
anese has  become  almost  supersti- 
tiously  afraid  O'f  contracting  mar- 
riage with  survivors,  and  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  shun  them  as  bear- 
ers of  bad  luck.  (It  should  be  re- 
membered that  keloid  scars,  from 
radiation  burns,  disfigure  many  of 
these    people.) 

How  does  radiation  disease  run  Its 
course  when  it  has  taken  the  typical 
form  of  leucaemia?  The  wife  of 
young  Fumio  Nakamura  will  answer 
the  question  in  her  own  words.  The 
first  of  these  letters  is  dated  Decem- 
ber, 1957: 

Fi/r  abriut  (i  lUO.iUi  ><'>?'•  Fuviio 
hus  not  biH'ti  (ceihKj  u'cU;  dizzy 
spcllSy  and  occnaivurd  internal 
}hii)is.  Yesterday  I  wslstcd  on  his 
qidufj  to  the  doctor,  v)i.o  said  that 
}.}s  liver  was  in  a  rery  had  state, 
lie  must  take  a  lot  o/  pri^tftn  (too 
expcn.<ire  for  us,  itot  overwork 
O'ld  have  recjnlar  rest  'af]ci,i  im- 
possible, for  }>e  has  his  jof>  to 
}i(dd>.  1  am  <:re<itln  upsc^  We  fear 
tliat    this  is  'Ihr    i^'luer;i\    li^iiieh    uc 


Ezra  Poiiiitl  Tf  aiiskaiioii 
A[)[)ears  In  Piiiit  Again 

This  small  group  of  poems  ])y  riimbaud,  paraplnasod  h\  Ezra 
Pound,  first  appeared  iii  the  Little  Reviev/  almost  lorty  years  ago. 
They  have  long  been  out  of  i>rint.  and  it  is  fitting  that  they  should 
reappear  now,  at  a  time  wlwn  Pound  has  finally  been  given  his 

freedom. 

They  (le^orve  reviewing  for  different  reasons.     Here  Pound 

is   at    his   best,    in    his   eapaeity 


as     translator.     Thus     the     dia- 
tribes    against     soeiety     which 

fiL'urc    in    .so    much    of    hi.s    \vc»rk.    in- 
cliKlinu    the    earlier    poems,    as    wvW 


developed    far    more    in    tlie    future, 
and  a  type  (»f  poetry  Vvliuh  later  was 
to   help   inlluence   Pound  so   i^reatly, 
it  eonlained   in   the   first   stan/a: 
'  Weariiii^  out   my  >ihors,  ath  day 


as  the  Cantos,  are  absent:  :is  are  the    ()„  n^o  j^^d  roads,  I  ;io  into  Charleroi. 


lack  of  eomprehensible,  suslainin:-^ 
subjeet  matter  and  themntic  material. 
'I'he  reader  sees  here  only  Pound's 
acute  sense  of  imagery,  and  hears 
the  results  of  an  almost  unifjue  ear 
for  poetry.  The  eoior  in  tin-  i>c>crns 
is  all  one  could  desire,  yet  the  poems 
do  not  wallow  in  imagery,  as  trans- 
lations of  Kimbaud  often  do.  nor  do 
the  poems  give  a  sen.se  of  having; 
been  translated  by  a  tran.^lator  rather 

than  by  a  poet. 

These  are  all  early  poems  by  P.im- 
baud,  composed  before  his  two 
greater  prose  poems,  but  all  !)ere 
retlect  the  poet  in  a  most  pleasur- 
able liiiht.  Here  is  the  boy,  excited 
by  poetry  and  by  his  own  pcTiius, 
manifested  in  a  few  short  po<.'m>,  ma- 


Bread,  butter,  at  the  .creen  Cabaret 
and  the  ham  lialf  cold." 
The  portrait  of  an  opera  goer, 
painted  quietly  and  with  small  de- 
tails, in  the  poem.  "Anadyomenc",  is 
particularly  ;:ood  \n  the  lirst  stanza. 
Periiaps  there  is  more  than  a  little 
bitterness   here: 

"As    it   mi'^ht    have    bt^^n    from 
under  a   lireen   tin  colbn  lid, 
A  woman's  head  with   broun 
over-oiled    hair 
Rises  out  of  a  theatre  box, 
slow  arid  f:tupjd 
With  ravaj^es  in   rather  po(»r  repair.'* 
This    irony    is    far    more    bitter    in 
"Laurent    Tail  hade",   a    poem    of    the 
pleasures    experienced     by    a    truss- 
maker    in    liis    off    hours.    Rimbaud's 
idea  of  the  sum  anfl  essence  of  this 
creature    is    strikin^^ly    translated    ))y 


ture  and  juvenile  at   the  same  time. 

Rimbaud  here  has  not  yet  discovered 

the   horrors  of  too  much   perceptit)n,    p.jund  as: 

and  only   in  snatches  does  his   loath-  "Althouiih    free-thinkinj^    and 

ini:    and    *ri:Jht    show    itself.    For    the  a   quite   free   mason, 

most    part    they    are   the    poems   of  a         lie    thinks    of    favouring    i^od    in 

boy   having   just   recent. y   (iiscovered  propitious  hour 

adolescent  love,  in  experience  and  in    Caxe   him   .such   refuse  —  a  ;:oldfi.sh 


Among,     the     numerous     survivors 
whom   I  met  in   Hiroshima,  old   Fumi- 
ko  Harada  ccmes  to  mind  as  a  typi- 
cal   A  bomb    victim.     I    say     old',    yet 
Mrs.     Harada     Is     only     40,     and     13 
years    ago    was   a    handsome    woman 
married    to    a    prosperous    merchant. 
She    lives    with    her    niece,    recently 
stricken  with   the  disease,  In  a  shack 
made    of    tin    cans    and     roofed     by 
planks.      Mrs.     Haradet     gets     up     at 
four   in   the   morning   and   walks  five 
miles    on     her     badly     swdlen     legs 
to    the    outlying     point    where    road 
work    is    In    progress.     (The    munici- 
pality  has   made   a    point   of   employ- 
ing  survivors  for  city  reconstruction 
and    enlargement.)     After    her    days 
labour    she    scours    the     shore     for 
seaweed  or  clams,  and  the   hills  for 
edible     herbs«     to     supplement     her 


imagination.    Ceriamiy    Rimba-.id    \wis 


dying  in  the  fountain  basin." 
])recocious  in  more  than  one  N\ay,  The  Hnal  poem  in  this  small  volume 
and  the  jJentie  irony  pervadin;;  these  is  Rimbaud's  famous  "Lice  Hunters". 
l)oen^.s  is  a  delightful  expression  of  1  he  scene  of  tuo  sisters  searching 
his  combination  c)f  youthful  exhulxr-  the  child  for  lice  gives,  in  the  space 
ance  coupled  with  more  mature  of  tv\enty  lines,  a  feeling  of  child- 
reflection,  hood  lost,  .some  terrible  knowledge 
This  irony  can  be  seen  in  "Comedy  gained,  and  a  pathos  which  some- 
in    Three    Caresses"    uliere    b<»th    the  how,    as    should    be    in    a    fine    poem. 


perception  of  the  lx)y    lover  and   h^s 
naivete  can  be  seen: 

"ller  iilllc  feet  scampered  under 
her  shift: 
•Will  you  stop  now!" 
After  the  first  permitted   boldness, 
The    smile    pretending    coldness. 


is  unable  to  be  paraphrased  in  prose. 
Pound's  rendering  of  this  poem,  and 
particularly  of  the  last  few  lines,  is 
till  a  translation  can  ever  be;  beauti- 
ful in  itself,  succecdnig  in  creating 
a  poetry,  while  not  in  the  language 
of    the    original,    still    marvellous    in 


and,   later,   in    the   concluding    stan/a    itself: 


of  the    poem: 

"She  hadn't  much  left  on, 

and  the   big   trees 

Swished  their  leaves  over   the 

window-pane 

At  ease,  teasingly,  and  so  near." 

In      **Cabaret      Vert",      Rimbaud's 

power    of    so    simply    expressing    a 

scene,   a   faculty   of    the   poet   to    be 


And  Lo!   there   mounts   within   him 
•    Wine  of  Laziness, 
a  squiffer's  sigh  might  bring 
delirium  —  and  the  kid  feels 
Neath  the  slowness  of  their  caresses, 

constantly 
wane  and  fade  a  desire 

to  cr5\*' 
Continued  on  Page  Six 


both  hare  hccn  dreading,  for  we 
were  luinQ  two  miles  of  hypoeen- 
tre  at  time  of  bombing.  Fumio 
must  liCC !  Our  ehildrcn  are  so 
young. 
Her  next  letter  began   with  h  cry 

of    anguish. 

Oh^  I  env^t  understand  ivhy  so 
many  of  us  survivors  are  dying! 
Yesterday  thetc  was  news  in  the 
}}aj>er  ihiU  tlterc  had  been  yet  an- 
other  death  in  the  Hospital  for 
Radiation  Diseases.  The  symptoms 
are  so  m^eh  like  my  husband's! 
lUa  we  are  lucky  that  he  is  doing 
fairly  well  at  present.  I  Qjn  7ising 
all  ifur  savings  to  buy  vitamin 
pilUi,  and  I'm  sure  he'll  be  all 
right  soon. 
The  hopes  of  this  young   wife  and 

mother     were     socn     crushed.      She 

wrote   In  her  next  letter: 

J  aiti.  sorry  tliat  my  htisband  'ts 
again  nnt  feeling  well.  He  had  in- 
test  inal  pai}is,  then  he  lost  Ids 
appetite,  and  liis  stomach  is  so 
swollen  thtit  he  cait't  .^ilecp.  lie  is 
seared  o/  the  future.  But  Fumio 
wants  to  cay  hello  to  yon.  He  is 
ouino  to  dietate  to  me.  *Thank  you 

if  • 

for     worrying     about     me'     (wrote 
FuntloK   1   feel    so    lost    and    iveak, 

hut  I  know  I  must  live  for  my 
Cfiddren.  Every  morning  ivhen  I 
vake  np  1  feel  very  dull  all  over 
my  }n}dy,  and  7ny  face  and  hands 
a)id  feet  are  sivollen,  I  feel  fidl  in 
my  st<nna''h  hreausc  my  lirer  is 
al.uHtt  fuur  times  tliat  of  a  normal 
person.  The  doet(trs  give  all  kinds 
of  iujecttons.  but  radiation  di.sease 
is  a  new  sick u ess,  and  I  enn''t  liclp 
fceihig  that  7'm  being  guinea^ 
pigged.  I'erJiaps  laboratory  tests 
arc  well  done,  still  when  it  comes 
to  treaimeut  tliere  seems  to  be 
Siniivthlug    la 'king.* 

Something  was  indeed  lacking. 
Fumio  Nakamura's  illness  had  ifs 
ups  and  downs;  he  got  better,  then 
he  got  worse.  As  the  weeks  and 
months  went  by  his  white  blood 
count  fell  until  it  was  under  a  thou- 
sand. He  was  treated  with  a  multi- 
tude of  drugs  and  though  he  seemed 
to  benefit  from  t?iem  temporarily, 
their  side-effects  were  distressing  .It 
was  not  long  afterwards  that  his 
wife  wrote  the  end  of  Fumino's 
story: 

Tlte    end    lias    eome    to    my    dear 

ifushaifd.    The    last    few    weeks    he 
}uid    gripping    pains    in     his    Inuid, 

where  the  water  -  blisters  It  ad 
spread  in  multiples.  lie  suffered  so 
greatly  tiiat  he  sometimes  asked 
Ins  nurse  to  kill  him.  His  face  was 
so  swoUe7L  tiiat  he  eoiddn't  open 
Ills  eyes,  nor  his  mouth. His  blisters 
began  to  dry  and  there  were  such 
scabs  on  his  face  that  liis  ears 
nhd  i^ose  xrere  blocked  also.  At  tlic 
end  lie  told  me  that  he  had  gone 
crazy  arid  should  have  his  head 
examined.  His  }ndse  became  very 
fast  and  the  doctors  said  that  he 
iras  icithni  a  few  hours  of  his 
death,  J  celled  his  friends  to  say 
goodbye,  ayid  they  promised  to 
help  me  as  I  am  penniless.  He 
a)tswercd  thank  you,  and  dropped 
a   tear.  Then  he  died, 

Fumio  Nakamura's  painful  death 
is  typical  of  thousands  since  the 
bomb  was  dropped.  Whether  it  is 
typical  of  millions  to  come  depends 
on  whether  the  aeath-wish  has  al- 
ready laid  hcid  of  the  human  race, 
in  which  case  the  means  for  its 
annihilation   are   to  hand. 

Edita  Morris 


September  29,  1958 


The  Justice 


Page  Five 


Orientation  Week  Concer 


Mixed  Conmients      Exceptional  Staging,  Writing 


As  part  of  the  Orientation  Week  program  a  Creative  Arts 
evening  was  presented  last  Wednesday  night.  If  the  purpose  of 
the  Music  department  program  was  to  give  the  freshmen  both  a 
sampling  of  Brandeis  musical  talent  and  a  delightful  musical  ex- 
perience, it  succeeded  in  both  respects. 

Jim  Anderson's  composition.  In  Transition,  was  not  without 
its    laudable    moments.    There 


Spark 


a 


Turn  Blue'' Ret 


were  suggestions  of  the  intri- 
guing    rhythmic     twitch,     that 

M'lise  of  syncopation  which  has  be- 
come so  attractive  to  the  ear  of  late, 
and  which,  if  developed,  could  prove 
cxcilinLi.  The  piece  as  a  whole,  how- 
«  ver,  was  inorganic.  The  melodic  hnes 
faltered;  the  voices  did  not  support 
one  another.  It  was  as  if  the  instru- 
ments   were    not   listening,   but   were 


tunately,  has  not  broken  new  ground 
harmonically.  As  a  student  of  com- 
position, however,  he  displayed 
enough  imagination  and  sense  of  or- 
der— of  that  which  binds  notes  to- 
gether Into  one  or  more  unique  and 
original  visions. 

Sheila  Kohbins.  "in  lur  performance 
of  the  Brahms  Sonata  In  D  Minor 
No.  3,  couldn't  seem  to  overcome  a 
certain    abrasiveness    which    resulted 


hatthnc    one    aj^ainst    the    other    to    j^   undarity.   At   times,   the   bow   lost 


make  their  private  and  unrelated 
statement.  Consequently,  we  lost 
rommunication.  One  received  tlu*  im- 
pression of  three  adolescents  stumbl- 
irnx  around  in  the  dark,  none  with 
self-defmilion  adecpiate  enoui^h  to 
lead  the  other  two.  The  composer 
did  not  make  ami>le  use  of  the  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  eacii  instrument,  and 
qualities  of  each  instrument,  and 
left  us  with  a  musical  paintin:^  of 
one    dimension. 

Chuck  Israels  played  the  double- 
bass  with  skill,  Joan  Kaplan's  bas- 
soon was  tentative— conveyini:  a  feel- 
ing of  laxness— althouf^h  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell  whether  the  fault  was  in 
composition  or  execution.  Sheila  Uo]>- 
bins  played  adequately  if  somewhat 
"scratchil}." 

Anderson  Is  to  be  praised  and  ad- 
mired for  his  striving  for  new  sounds, 
for  the  occasional  glimmer  of  excel- 
lence, and  for  a  vision  of  the  poten- 
tial  of   dissonance. 

Tn  the  performaiue  of  the  Moxart 
Sonata  for  Two  Pianos,  K  418,  Donna 
Medofl's  technical  sureness  and  ma- 
turity uere  particularly  appari.-nt. 
Michael  Cohen  disi)layed  surprisin': 
niusicality  aitliouLih  his  streir^^lh  dues 
not  match  Miss  MedofT's.  The  two 
players  were  rather  well  coordinated ; 
their  hands  conversed  well,  although 
both  lacked  the  precision  and  clarity 
which  Mo/art  dcniands-  they  tended 
to  plod.  The  essence  ol  Mi»/ariian- 
inirth  — the  tluine  stateiiKiU  foIlowe(i 
by  its  whispered  echo— the  sotto  voce 
dcm't  ..ou  think  so?*'— followini,'  an 
assertion  (»f  the  most  positive  nature, 
was  missinii.  Dynamic  contrasts 
throu'^hoiit  were  not  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced. 

J'he  Allegro  Con  Spirito  was  li\cly 
iiu)u;:h,  but  lacked  the  sen^e  oi 
court  fliitatiousness,  the  *ilmost  deli- 
cate mockinj:  of  court  atmosphere, 
which  makes  Mo/art  delightful.  In  the 
Andante,  both  players  achieved  a 
delicate  rapi)ort.  There  was.  however, 
a  tendency  to  skim  over  the  beauti- 
ful themes,  to  lose  the  line  in  soft- 
ness. Cohen  has  not  j^ained  mastery 
of  pedal  technique  so  that  his  tend- 
ency is  to  break  the  melodic  line  in 
crucial  places.  The  Allegro  Molto  was 
heavy-handed,  althoueh  sharp  and 
brilliant  in  dynamically  dramatic  mo- 
ments. The  two  kept  pace  with  one 
another  from  bet^inninii  to  cm\,  an<l 
their  performance  was  well  received. 
Michael  Cohen's  Five  Children's 
Pieces  are  a  mingling  of  Copeland 
and  Kabelevsky.  They  are  melodic, 
nostalgic,  nd  rhythmically  consistent. 
The  composer  has  a  good  sense  of 
beat  and  of  the  playful;  his  music 
follows  rather  perspicasiously  the 
wandering  of  a  child's  mind  and  its 
fragmented    attention.    Cohen,    unfor- 

Marenof  Appointed 
Jewish  Studies  Dean 

Shlomo  Marenof,  int'Tuntionally 
reco;4nized  scholar  in  thhe  fields  of 
Semitic  lan,:.,qiaiics  and  .Near  Eastern 
arcliaeoloL^y,  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  Assistant  Professor  ol  Hebrew 
Lanjiuage  and  Literature  at  Brandeis, 
has  been  named  Dean  of  the  Colle^ic 
of  Jewish  Studies  in  Detroit,  Michi- 
i^an. 

.Mr.  Marenof,  who  joined  the  facul- 
ty when  the  University  opened  in 
J948,  was  previously  Director  of  Adult 
Jewish  Education  for  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Education  in  Boston.  He  has 
also  been  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  the  Colh'iic  of 

JcAish   Studies. 


touch  with  the  sound  it  had  to  brint^ 
to  life.  Miss  llobbins  lias  a  natural 
and  almost  etTt»rtless  gift  for  virbrato. 
One  wished  those  passa^'es  which 
required  tendernes.s  could  have  been 
treated  with  the  same  sense  of  song 
wliich  she  accorded  to  the  more 
llainbo>ant    ones. 

If  the  purpose  of  this  concert  was 
to  acquaint  new  .students  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  music  department  at 
l^randeis,  there  was  no  more  fitting 
an  introduction  than  that  of  Simon 
Sarv;on.  pianist,  who  played  with  con- 
trol and  unquestionable  musicianship. 
lie  imparted  to  the  music  dignity,  a 
solemn  stren.uih,  and  introspection 
out  of  which  ^rew  a  kni)win>;  feelinti 
for  melody  and  an  understanding  of 
the  piano's   power  of  articulation. 

— Carolyn   Bitterbaum 


thcv  nu»el  and  arc  in  the  process 
of    fulfilling    llie    passion    Ihey 

licild  for  each  other  when  the>  are 
rather  brutally  interrupted.  It  is  this 
unfulfiilled,  incomplete  moment  that 
becomes  the  basis  of  H.II.*s  search 
for  lo\e;  his  emotionless  relationships 
with  women,  and  his  passion  for 
nymphets.  Nymphets,  ^'i^ls  not  yet 
woinm,  are  the  love  object  of  a  man 
who  never  quite  Ix'came  a  man. 

The  rir>l  book  in  the  Paris  edition' 
tills  of  the  harrowint^  path  that 
our  hero  must  tread  before  Lolita, 
n\mphet  of  nymphet,  is  his.  .Mr.  Na- 
bokov is  able  to  sustain  the  torment, 
passion,  thoughts  and  hopes  of  H.II. 
and  maintains  plausibility  and  di- 
rectness in  his  story  line.  The  .second 
book,  althouuh  it  makes  clearer  the 
basic  cpiestions  the  author  puts  to  his 
audience,  does  not  sustain  the  plot 
line  nor  the  emotional  level  of  the 
first  part.  Humbert's  search  lor  love 
is  not  as  interestin.u'  as  Humbert's  fu- 
tile  attempt    to    recapture   his   cscap- 


Pointless,  crazy,  and  thoroughly  enjoyable,    -Turn  Blue    can  be  laughed  at  ^^^'^^^i^^^^^^^^^^ 
conscience.    Judy   Milan's   revue   staged   by   Man  Feinstein,  with  music  by  Michae    Cohen,  uas 
clever  in  conception,  well  rehearsed,  and  as  few    Brandeis  productions  are;  polished. 

Aside  from  the  opening  and  closing  sequences  which  served  little  purpose  and  bordered  on 
the  tedious  -Turn  Blue'^  moved  spiritedly  before  an  enthusiastic  audience.  Continiially  jolted  in 
surprise,  the  audience  appeared  not  to  be  offended  by  such  persistant  shock.    Miss  Milan  s  soaring 

imagination  held  the  expected  ^^e  theme  as  sung  bv  successive  duos  it  stands  less  well.  Except  for  the 
just  out  of  reach  and  tempered  ^^.^  ^^  ^^  eminently  confusini^  ft-  excellent  -Talk  About  the  Blues" 
the  production  with  a  subtle  ^.^l^,  v.iiich,  apart  from  the  unsuccess-  most  of  the  music  miuht  well  have 
7aniness.  She  dabbled  with  the  hi-  ^^^j  -Jazz"  variation,  made  for  an  been  heard  in  an  Enj^lish  drawinji 
zarre,  but  treated  it  as  a  quality  j^narious  and  satisfying'  sketch.  Wor-  room.  Music  as  satire  must  make 
and  not  a  quantity.    .  ||,y   of   note   also   were   the   lyrics   to    clear  its  mockery  independent  of  ly- 

Felnstein's  staging  was  exceptional.  -Talk  About  the  Blues",  (^omple-  rics  or  characterization.  This  music 
without  sets  or  costumes  he  used  menting  the  music  and  the  setting,  did  not  quite  make  ,t. 
the  bare  stage  with  a  mastery  of  Miss  Milan's  simple  lines  were  touch-  The  dialogue  for  the  most  part  was 
technique  sometimes  bordering  on  ing  and  occasionally  poignant.  Debbie  inoffensive.  At  Its  weakest  it  was 
the  choreographic.  The  entire  cast  Uubinstein  has  a  fine  voice  but  as  contrived  and  artificial  as  In  "West- 
remained  on  stage  from  the  begin-  yet  lacks  the  presence  and  vitality  port  Poker."  Rhymed  dialogue  ought 
ning  and  was  shifted  skillfully  to  carry  off  so  demanding  a  charac-  best  be  left  alone  unless  sufTiclent 
through  patterns  which  kept  the  set   terization.  time  and  talenf  can  be  devoted  to  It. 

both  mobile  and  Interesting.  Danny  The  music  for  the  "unique"  revue  The  attempts  at  verse  unnecessarily 
Forer's  excellent  lighting,  subtly  cen-  piust  itself  be  unique.  Without  a  plot  strained  the  characterization  and  tlm- 
terlng  Interest  and  emphasizing  or  significant  dialogue  it  must  lead,  Ing  of  the  show.  At  Its  best  the  dia- 
moods,  blended  with  Felnsteln's  di-  determine,  and  sustain  the  movement  logue  was  extremely  pointed  and 
rectlon  to  create  visual  effects  con-  of  the  production.  Music  for  "Turn  clever.  "I'm  Not  Happy"  contained 
sistent  with  the  excitement  and  orig-  Hiue"  must  be  composed  with  a  singu-  dialogue  consistently  at  Its  highest 
Inallty  of  the  revue  itself.  larity  of   conception   wiiich,   like   the    level.  The  sketch  became  the  willing 

Lyrics    Clever  staging,    makes    it    unmistakably    be-    vehicle  for  the  best  performances  of 

The  ivrics  were  clever  and  always    long    to    this    and    no    other    revue   the  evening,   those  of   Louise   Lasser 

intune  withthe  lunacvof  it  all.  Par-   Cohen\s    music,    though    competently    and  Alan  Se.gal.  With  excellent  light- 

ticularlv  appealing  was-  the  somewhat    composed,    was    often    undefined.    It    Ing,  blocking  and  timing  this  nun^ber 

senseless  but  delightfullv  witty  num-   could  stand  alone  well,  but  precisely    was  the  high  point  of  the  production, 

her    -Turn   Blue"  The   variations   in  because  it  must  be  judged  in  context,    and  worthy  of  unconditional  praise. 

*  Fine     Performances 

Saving  an  otherwise  doubtful 
sketch,  Howie  Schuman  and  Amy  Me- 
dine  turned  in  line  performances  as 
hus)>and  and  wife  in  **WeVe  Strang- 
ers". Schuman  deserves  further  com- 
mendation for  his  clumsily  riotous 
sta^e  motions  in  the  sketch  "Turn 
Blue." 

Scigal's  excellent  characterization 
in  'Tin  Not  Happy"  was  only  marred 
by  his  rather  out  of  place  perform- 
ance in  "Hi  Fi."  Playing  the  part  of 
the  anxious  owner  of  a  new  **Pilot- 
Encore"  he  somehow  devolved  into 
a  crochcly  old  man,  reminiscent  of 
a  part  he  placed  last  year.  It  was 
funny  anyway. 

Miss  Lasser  ofTered  a  most  appeal- 
ing performance  in  'Tm  Not  Happy." 
As  a  young,  beat,  despairing,  out-of- 
it  lass,  she  suppley  contorted  herself 
all  over  the  stage,  and  ^thoroughly 
charmed  her  audience  with  enticing- 
ly  innocent  monologue. 

An  original  production  must  be 
judged  both  In  Its  conception  and 
performance.  The  Innovations  In  the 
writing  must  be  shown  to  have  an 
integrity  of  their  own,  and  the  pro- 
duction must  be  played  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  its  creation, 
"Turn  Blue"  succeeds  on  both  ac- 
counts. The  acting  was  all  competent 
and  the  dialogue  and  lyrics  moved 
with  the  surety  of  the  professional. 
"Turn  Blue"  was  proudly  performed. 
If  It  be  any  indication  of  future 
Brandeis  productions,  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  vital  and  fulfilling  year. 

Ira    Rosenberg 


Nabokov's  New  V^ork  "Lolita 
Faces  Man's  Homelessness 

yiad.mir   Xnhnhor,   Lnlitn,   Vhjinpui    'Paris    1035^;   G.    P.    Putfinm    ^Ncw   York    M>5^ '    <i^M 

LOLITA  should  be  read.  The  book  and  its  author  are  the  most  talked  about  "lights''  on  the 
literary  scene,  and  they  well  deserve  the  clamor  they  have  aroused.  LOLITA  has  been  labelled 
a  novel  about  perversion,  but  this  obscures  the  important  fact  that  the  author  has  captured  the  rest- 
lessness,  the  dissatisfaction,  the  inability  to  find  and  hold  what  is  valuable— so  characteristic  of  life 

^'''''^*  Uiimbert  Iliimbert  and  Annabel  fall  in  love  ^^lu.'n  lliey  arc  in  their  early  teens,    .\fler  many 
parent  -  thwarted     rendezvous' 


bokov    attempts    to    make    clear    the  can   do   no   good,    he    can    spread    no 
basic    problems   of   our   age.    Loiita    Is    knowledge. 

the  love  object  that  Humbert  chooses  Must  we  destroy  ourselves  before 
and  she  is  his  contact  with  the  world  y^^  ^an  see  who  we  are  and  what  we 
of  men.  In  a  symbolic  sense,  Lolita  have  done?  Humbert  can  be  seen 
Is  the  outside  world  to  Humbert.  He  everywhere  around  us.  Must  we  drop 
carresses  her  but  is  always  an  out-  3^1  atomic  bomb  before  we  can  see 
sider  to  her,  as  much  apart  from  her  ftie  use  of  atomic  power?  Must  we 
as  he  is  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  make  a  nation  of  six  hundred  million 
the  very  moment  that  he  possesses  people  our  bitterest  enemies  before 
Lolita,  HM.  fmds  that  his  nymphet  ^^  realize  that  they  can  help  us 
Is  not  the  bundle  of  Innocence  that  achieve  peace?  Are  man's  blunders 
he  had  conceived.  With  this  realiza-  35  inevitable  as  Humbert's  were?  And 
tion  Humbert's  disin;e9ration  begins,    shall  fe  all  come  to    di^  In  legal  cap- 

The  worhl  i.s  not  innocent,  the  tivity'  as  Humbert  did? 
world  is  not  clean,  the  w(»rid  is  not  NIsis  fair  to  ask  this  for  Humbert 
t:ood.  It  I  ides,  beneath  an  angehc  and  Lolitais  a  portrait  of  our  time. 
glow  the  brutality  that  men  bring  Humbert  drives  on  the  wrong  side 
to  bear  airinst  other  men  who  co-  of  the  road  in  utter  contempt  for 
habit  their  world.  But  Lolita  is  not  the  order  that  man  has  built.  He 
yet  destroyed.  Innocence  is  merely  write  Lolita  (it  is  supposedly  his 
a  lack  of  knowledge;  loss  of  inno-  manuscript)  to  preserve  the  memory 
cence  for  Lolita  was  not  painful  but  of  Lolita  and  himself  for  later  gen- 
enlightening.  It  is  Humbert  who  shall    erations.    He    desires    Immortality    In 


destroy   her. 
Knowledge   and   Love 

Humbert    is    European    and    Amcri- 

in-  dream.  In  the  (irst  book  Humbert  can,   a    true    product    of    tiie    modern 

is   a    man   .set   against    the    autocracy  wc^rld.   He  linds  love  too  early,  thus, 

of   the    modern    world.    He    bets   tlie  he  never  has  an  opportunity  to  come 

soc-d  order  and  overturns  the  moral  to  terms  with  it.  Love,  and  ;he  knoul- 

code  in  achieving  his  aim.   Not  until  edge    it    wrought,    is    the    confusion 

he  achieves  his  goal   do  we  see   that  that  HumlKrt  lived  with.  The  uifusion 

the\vorld   he  has  constructed  in  his  of  knowledge   with   power  is  respon- 

opposition    to    the    world    of    men    is  sible  for  the  confused  mmd  of  man. 

Iv-isicillv    evil     and    more    important.  Humlx^rt    is   a    troubled    man,    but    is 

unfulfiliing    to    its    creator.  forced   to   choose   the   wrong   way   in 

Humbert's  Lust  his    attempt    to    fuul     peace    in     the 

He   does   not   make    love   to   Lolila,  world.  He  is  trapped  in  a  vicious  cy- 

for  his  love  Is  lust,  and  he  Is  the  rem-  cle   that    seems  uniH  solvable.   He   has 

4      ^<    r.    man    dc^ctrovina    another  lound  some  knowledge  too  early  and 
nents    of   a    man    desTroying    anoi  trnn<fi.r  it  to  c^thnr^  nt   this    It    reads,    *'At    the    hotel    we    'Lolita 

♦^   c;>ti<fv   his   craving.   Humbert   fas-  can  onl>   transfer  it  to  others  at  this         ,    ,      '  ,  .     ,  ^  _ 

to   satisfy    nis   cravmy  or.Miiiviiinn    TU\<  Hnu.Q    '"^^d    Humlx»rt '    had    separate    rooms, 

f      A         ^  ..MfM  xAm  roAiiTP  that  we  are  same  level  11  ac^^uisiiion.    inis  ciraws  '^ 

:        'It^rbv    the     ntlTe  specTre   of  ,.im  ,o  , ho  yo«n«.  The  immense  force    ^^^   i"   the  middle  of  the   night   she 

ha     once    was   a      h"d    anT  is    now  „f    unresolved    emotion    could    have    came  .sobbin;;m,omme  and  we  made 

t!^t  who  canno     find   hi,  place  hut    one    effect    on    the     too    youn-^   "P    ^ery    gently,    ^ou    see,    she    had 

'   "Ik         o^d    We   are   fascinated   as  that  llumlM-rt  vv.ns  to  encounter,  and    absolutely   nowhere  else   to   go."   Lo- 
in   the    world.   We   are   tascinaiea   as     ii.  i  ,,,..,,,.„„    ,,,-,„,     iio    nwor   ''ta   is   held    in   a   trap   by   Humbert, 

long   as   we   can   associate   ourselves,  that    .s   to    ^^-'' "f     '"^J  experience   «ho  is  a  captive  of  the  child's  charms. 

our  discomfort,  and  own  dissat.sfac-  reconc.es    ';^^;^^'';"^^«^^ '^^"^  "^"[J    They  shall   both   be  destroyed.   They 

♦ions    with    his,    but    we    turn    away  .md    on ly     "    P-^^^""  J^.^^J;^.  ^^^^^^^^^^   are  both  part  of  n  world  of  the  men 

^j       i>     *    v^u^rt    h<k    Hof"*;    not  rcah/e  that  he  has  aestro>ea  LiOiiia.  * 

from    »"-'»^^»  J,*:;„;„'^,  f;,^  ,;,  ;     bv  this  time  it  is  too  late,  for   -ho  have  nouhcro  else  to  go. 

^nrj^Xtion   of'Imp^lnl  thTt   Na-  he  hnj  lost  his  freedom  of  a,  tion    He  Stephen   Berber 


the  recognition  of  others  because  It 
provides  for  him  a  place  In  an  effi- 
cient, organized,  bureacratized  so- 
ciety that  does  not  deal  in  the  un- 
measurable  quality  of  "soul." 
A   Captive   of   the   World 

F<>r  Humbert  the  world  is  'Big 
Brother  uatching'  from  the  first  in- 
trusion inlo  his  dream  world  on  a 
sandy  beach  to  the  prison  in  which 
he  died.  The  power  ot  this  creature 
is  subtle  and  almost  accidental,  rather 
than  organized  as  Orwell  painted  it. 
The  world  n^:ikes  Humbert  a  demon 
spirit  and  lets  him  roam  about  in  it, 
but  it  always  holds  him  captive. 

The   end    of   Part    1    is   significant. 


Art  Renfai  Show 
Opens  Monday 

The  .semi  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Student  Art  Rental  program  will 
open  at  the  Student  Center  Gallery 
on  Sept.  29.  All  of  the  exhibits  arc 
available  for  rental  by  students  to  be 
used  in  their  dormitory  rooms.  No 
rentals  uill  be  made  to  students  liv- 
ing ofT  campus. 

Students  desiring  to  rent  exhibits 
may  make  arrangements  \vith  Mr. 
Cowan  at  the  Gallery  betvxeen  the 
hours  of  1:30  and  4:00  each  afternoon, 
from  September  29  through  October 
I. 

Any  exhibits  not  reserved  by  stu- 
dents during  that  time  may  be  rented 

by  favulty  or  staff  members  for  use 

on    campus.   Arrangements   for   such 

rentals  ma>  be  made  with  Mr.  Cowan 

October  2  and  3  between  the  hours 

of  1:30  and  4:00  PM  at  the  Slosbcrg 

Gallery. 
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Freshmen  Reflections:  Academic  Convocation  Marks 


Orientation  Week  1958 

as  informative  as  it  coiiUl  have  been.  .        ,      ,  ,        . 

Though  n«.w  wellonented.  we  are  still  hopelessly  confused. 
\V(.  know  where  all  U.e  buildings  are  situated,  but  .still  cannot 
..uess  what  goes  on  inside  of  them.    Clas.swork  is  a  mystery  which 


Wiesi 


r 


Program 


frw  people  have  boMiered  t<> 
solve  for  us.  We  have  been 
(irau^ed  from  nieeiiiVi*  to  ineel- 

iim.  ii\\<<^  »iave  b4*«'n  ^wcn  i«»n! radii- 
t(»rv  advice,  rppercla^^inon  hav<' 
hrljH'd  lo  fonfuse  i-ssu**-*  »•>  brini^- 
ini4  up  personal  "vondfta- "  IVopU' 
in  various  authoritative  piisilii»ns 
liavo  informed  us  Iha?  our  rlas^  is 
tlu-  »)ri<4htost  acrt'ptt'd  v»  t.  w»iilf 
at  llir  same  timtv  w<»  ha\f  boon 
Iri    hlt'iucl     hv    tho    imiKMidtni;    roin 

pil  il  ion. 

I'lrhap^  tho  n\)si  inft»i  lUolivr  and 
Cducatu»na1  activity  of  thr  ton-  weok 
was    tho    Student    Activities    M«'iiinti. 
Mtist     freshmen    were    shocked    and 
surprised    that   students  could    freely 
critici/e  the  admini>tr  U'.o!v    As  a  re 
suit     <»f     the     meetini*.     >onie     of     us 
N'i;an    to    thmk    and    wor.«Jtr    about 
this     -ideal*'    university    /.e    have    en- 
tered. This   is   Kood.  for   we   will    not 
iH'  livini,'   inside  a  catalo^tue   for  the 
neKt  four  years,  and  we  >tu»u]d  real- 
i7o    now   that    there   are    uiuU'Nirable. 
as  well  as  ^ood.  aspect.^  of   Itrandeis 
I'Hiversity. 

Also  educational,  bur  removed 
from  the  mechanics  of  llie  univer- 
sity,  wero  tho  faculty  discussions 
and  paiuN  Speeches  wtMo  impres- 
sive and  awe  inspiriu  ;.  while  alTord 
in-   a   challcntie   to  the   'Junkini;   stu 

deid. 

Whether     or     not     the     1<n<»     social 

daiK-es    were    .-.uccessful.    we    do    n<»l 

know,   for  we  did   not   M^^n^\   either 

of    ihcin    as    they    were    too   crowded 

and    the   lilm   of   smoke    '<»..   thick   to 

\\\\\\\.     riu'    square    dance,    a  huh    wc 

did    attend,    was    well    led    and    a    lot 

uf   fun. 

The     folk    sim;     was      x\     e\cellcnt 

idea.  However,  it  turned  o.a  to  be 
nunc  of  a  concert  thai'  J  ><nii.  M*»re 
spirit    cOiil<i    have    been     ^i-. derated    if 


there    had    been    less    entertainment 
and   more   audience   participation. 

As   for  the   tea  party,   we   take   the 
position    of    the    dorm(nise      Kni>Ui;h 

said  I 

The  faculty  leceptltm  was  line  for 
forward  people  The  -eneral  atmos 
phere  of  .such  functions  is  usually 
strained,  and  this  one  was  not  much 
better  Such  an  alTair.  although  los- 
mtt  its  supposed  introductory  value, 
would  be  much  more  comfortable  if 
held    later    in    the    term. 

The  orientation  period,  despite  it.s 
lenuth,  was  profitable  in  many  ways, 
for  (inally   we  are   at  home   at   Bran- 

''''""  -A.S.,M.G. 

Examinafion  Dates 

The  dates  for  admissum  tests  to 
law  school  and  tor  graduate  study 
,n  business  have  Uhmi  released. 
The  law  schoid  examination  wdl 
\w  Uiven  four  times  this  year 
•hrou^^hout    the    country:    Novem- 

H-r    8      1958.    February    21,    Aprd 
IK,    and    Au-ust    1.    I95i»     Applk-a- 

ion    mav    t>e    obtained    from    I^aw 
school    Admission    Test    in    Prince- 
ton.   New    .Jersey.    The    (iraduate 
Study  in  Business  tests  will  1h»  ad 
ministered    »m    November    1.    1958, 

»nd  February  V  April  11.  and  July 

2.5.    19.59. 

The  C'.railuaie  Kecord  K\amina- 
ions.  required  of  appbeants  to 
nanv  -raduate  schools  and  fellow- 
ships, will  also  l>e  offered  four 
limes  this  academic  year:  Novem 
iH-r  15.  19.5«  for  fall  candidates, 
and  January  IT.  April  27k  and 
July  II.  1959.  Information  may  b<» 
obtained  from  Kdueational  Testing 
Service,    in    Trinc^ion. 


Senator  Ji»hn  F.  Kennedy,  who  is 
currently  runninu  for  re-election, 
will  receive  an  honorary  decree  at 
Brandeis  I  nivcrsity  on  October  12. 
Also  scheduled  to  receive  a  decree 
on  the  same  program  is  .Senator 
Leverett  Sallonstall. 


The  University  announced  this 
week  that  it  will  inaugurate  its  In- 
lernati(mal' Scholar  Prot^ram  with  an 
academic  convocation  on  Sunday. 
C)ct.  12.  c;eort:e  F.  Kennan,  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  So- 
viet I'nion.  will  deliver  the  main 
address  and  receive  an  honorary  doc- 
torate de'4ree.  Similar  honors  will  be 
conferred  on  I*.  S.  Senators  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
both  of   Massa.husvtts. 

Wian  Gift 

The  convocation  will  honor  the 
ivvenlyddd  foreiiin  students  who 
came  to  the  I  niversity  on  the  pro- 
j>ram  established  with  a  urant  from 
Lawrence  A.  Wien.  Brandeis  trustee 
and  a   New    York   financier. 

Kennan.  now  at  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study,  is  the  atuhor  of 
several  volumes  includin;^  American 
Diplomacy  and  Russia  Enters  the 
War.  Kennedy  is  the  author  of  Pro- 
files In  Courage. 

Similar  convocations  were  held  on 
the  occasions  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Three  Chapels  in  1955  and  the 
Louis  I).  Brandeis  Centennial  in  1956. 
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(at    (rnirtil   Stfuarv) 


Announces  it  is  Under 


]SEW  MANAGEMENT 


George  Kennon.  former  American 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  October  12 
convocation.  The  convocation  will  be 
in  honor  of  the  Wein  Internaticmal 
Sludent    Program. 

'The  Justice' 

The  Justice  welcomes  addi- 
tions to  its  1958-59  staff.  AU 
interested  students  may  apply 
for  positions  and  are  invited  to 
attend  the  regular  staff  meetings 
held  every  Tuesday  afternoon 
from  5  to  "^5: 30  in  Room  A-9,  in 
the  basement  of  Shapiro  Hall. 
Assignments  for  the  next  edition 
are  made  at  that  time. 

Typists,  cartoonists  and  copy- 
readers  are  also  welcomed  at 
the  regular  editing  meetings 
hcUl  on  Saturdays  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Pound  .  . . 

Cofititiued  jroiH   Page   Fitur 
One    cannot    escape    the    feeling    of 
sadness    which     this     lx»autiful    httle 
!MK>k  ^ives  the  reader.  Implicit  within 
il    are    ix>th    the    terrible    tragedy   of 
the   poet    and    that  of  the   translator. 
When    Kimtjaiid    wrote    these    poems 
he    was    still    a    l>oy;    soon    afterward 
he  was  to  lose  ^rasp,  slowly  at  first, 
of  all  he  held  .sacred  on  earth.  When 
Ezra    Pound    translated    these    poems 
he  still   retained   illusions  of  creating 
a   revolution   in   poetry,  and   through 
this,    toeing    able    to    help    materially 
the  condition  of  man.  Later,  the  one 
wrote    no    more    and    died     terribly; 
the    other    found    a    far   more    awful 
hell   on  earth.   Yet,  somehow,  one  is 
inclined     not    to    care    too    strongly 
about    all    this    when    he    reads    the 
poems.     After     all,     the     poems     are 
marvellous   and   the   translations   arc 
poems    in    themselves.    Rimbaud    and 
Pound  were  first  and  foremost  artisU: 
what  more  can  one  ask? 

— Lyman  Andrews,  Jr. 
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Page  Seven 


STUDENT  ACTIVITY  MEETING 


Coutiyiucd  jram   Page  Tu  o 
Sibil ily     bo    complemented    by    social 
c*>nnection.  What  happens  in  the  ad- 
niinistrative    offices    of    Brandeis,    or 
in   the  schools  of  Little  Kock,  or  the 
Formosan    straits    is    "of    deep    rele- 
\an(*e"  to    the   lives   of    ev(»ry   one   of 
us.  We  do  not  have  the  right  to  drown 
our    fears    in    the    opiate    of    detach 
ment,  nor  to  seek   nfime   by   adjust- 
ing   lo    the    sickness    of    our    society. 
The   well    rounded   man,   u  ho  can    in- 
tegrate   easily    into    our    culture    has 
"only    caught    tl.e   supi'rficial.   he    has 
not    gone   beneath   it  —  in    fact    he   has 
not    even  approached    the  suiH'rficial 
seriouslx*'.    Peretz    sees    the    lole     of 


Algeria . . . 


C(mthiuc<l  from  Vmjc  'IIitkC 
*No  !  for  political  reasons."  C\"m\ 
iially,  attacks  against  the  1-rench 
forces  became  more  frequent.  The 
st)ldiers  w^re  bi'ginning  to  lire.  As 
Maurice  Duverger  stated  in  the 
Li'  Mmnh'.  long  before  May  13lh: 
**rhere  exists  in  the  Army  a  greal 
uneasiness  which  can  change  into 
anger." 

Ill  point  of  fact,  a  certain  r^hi(  t 
ance  to  "open"  warfare  against  the 
eslablislud  government,  still  kept 
baek  the  Army:  a  reluctance  which 
vanished  only  with  G»'neral  De 
(laulle's  declanition  of  support. 

It  is  belter,  then,  to  be  extremely 
careful  when  judging  the  French 
Army.  The  French  'Paras"  are  not 
in  the  least  reprtscntative  of  the 
Army's  stale  of  mind.  The  French 
Army  is  not  n  fascist  one.  but  is 
tired  of  IxMng  .scorned  and  of  be- 
ing taken  lightly.  The  Army  demands 
a  leader  for  France,  precise  direc- 
tions, and  real  powers  for  herself. 
But,  whether  or  not  she  obtains 
these,  the  French  .\rmy  must  obey 
the  government  in  |H>wer.  For.  and 
this  cannot  be  over  stressed,  the 
present  attitude  i»f  the  Algerian 
forces  is  unacceptable:  it  can  be 
undersloo<l,  even  explained,  but  un 
der  no  conditions  is  it  excusablf*. 

—  Jacques   Leyscau 


lirandeis  as  a  fighter  against  a  socie- 
ty that,  crazed  by  the  advent  of  .Sput- 
nick.    clamors    for    engineers    instead 
of  thinking  men.  a  culture  that  has 
steadily     relinquished     its    "objective 
values".    We    are,    as    Spengler    said, 
"building    bridges    no    matter    where 
lh<y  may  lead  us'\    The  old  answers 
to  the  world's  problems  have   proved 
inadequate,    and    we    are    now    faced 
with   the  possibility  of  the  imminent, 
total   destruction   of  life,  end  or   the 
destruction  of  values    "The  values  of 
society",    Peretz    c<»ntinued,    "do    not 
permit  scrutinization.  Once  a  college 
becomes   an    extension   of    the    street 
it    loses    its    potency    and    denies    its 
purpose".   Brandeis   is  endowed  by  a 
sense  of  dynamism  that  is  born  of  its 
newness    and    its   Jewish    heritage    of 
respect    for    the    book,    f^randeis    can. 
Peretz  believes,   be  a    great    I  niversi- 
IV.    But    bef(»re    it    can    bec(»me    great 


it  must  alter  it  emphasis.  "Hire  more 
teachers,  don't  build  a  pool  room," 
he  said.  Our  approach  to  the  solicita- 
tion and  appropriation  of  funds  must 
be  redirected.  Likewise'  our  curricu- 
lum must  be  improved,  (ieneral  Edu- 
ealion,  he  stated,  "doesn't  add  up", 
it  needs  grave  reorganization.  It  fails 
to  provide  a  thorough  and  I'ohesive 
grounding  in  the  basic  disciplines, 
but  rather  allows  only  a  sketchy  and 
superlicial  glance  al  the  various 
fields. 

The  students  must  realize,  Peretz 
concluded,  the  "necessity  to  confront 
oneself"  and  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  realities  of  the  Brandeis  commu- 
nity. Perhaps,  he  suggested,  the 
voice  <»f  the  "idea  chasers"  will  make 
itself  heard  and  help  to  make  Brand- 
eis a  greal  lilx  ral  arts  college. 

—B.J. 


Bluesteiii  Assumes  Job 
As  President's  Assistant 

For  one  who  is  involved  in  what  is  at  present  an  ahnosl 
undefined  assignment,  Richard  Bluestein,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent appears  anxious  and  willing  to  accept  any  of  the  seemingly 
limitless  responsibilities  that  might  conceivably  be  thrust  upon 
him.  He  is  particularly  interested  in  the  students'  problems 
and   modus  vivendi. 


Bluestein  indicated  that  he 
thought  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  student  body  and  the 

.Administration    should    not    be    one 


and  their  teachers'  bosses.  He 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  similar 
work    he    had    done    at    the    Hebrew 


I'nion    College    where    he    had    been 
of      'iife-or- death**      struggle.      He    Assistant    to    its    President    for    Ihc 


pointed  out  that  both  these  groups 
must  share,  by  virtue  of  their  e\- 
i.stence    at    the    University,    at    least 


nine   years   preceeding   his   Brandeis 
appointment. 

Bluestein     indicated     that     he     be- 
lieved   2    solution    to    the    "friction'* 


this  common  goal:  to  make  Brandeis    ^oyid    be   achieved   if   an   attitude   of 
into  a   lop  rate  sehool.     This  is  not    complete    frankness    and    openne.ss, 


FORD  HALL  FORUM 

in    Jordan    Hall 
Gainsboro   St.    &    Huntington    Ave. 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS  at  8:00  P.M. 

Oct.      5      HANSON    BALDWIN— 

•nan^ors  from   xhv   Middle  Kast   and   Far   has! 

12      Gov.    ORVAL    FAUBUS — 

•states   Rii!hts    and    InlfUration* 
19       Dr.  HENRY  STEEL  COMMANGER — 

"The   l);in;-'t'r  of   .\atn»n.Jism   ui   <>ijr    Vimv 

26      ROBERT   FROST — 

An    KvoniriM    with    Kob«rl    Frosl 

Nov.     2      Prof.  OSCAR  HANDLIN  ond  GERALD  W.  JOHNSON— 

(     n  a  (  .  'h  >  •(    Ht'  Klet'i-d   rrt-sidiiU  «.»1   th«-  I      S 

9      WILLIAM   WORTHY — 

•Mn   Trip  to  Hed  ("hina"  iilluf..) 

16       Dr.    LINUS    PAULING — 

•Nuciear  Weapons  and  .Nuclear  War' 

23      DAVID  K.  NILES  ANNUAL  MEMORIAL  LECTURE 

.ludve    Jl  STINK    WISE    POLlEHand     NORMAN    THOMAS  -"Israel  s 

Immi>;r^lit>n   ToIkN    as  it    AfTe*  Is   the    Ar.d)  .states  ' 

30      EDWARD   BENNETT  WILLIAMS — 

•  rhe    .Supreme    t  ourt    Inder    Kire    and    Ameriean    i'i»il    liberties 
An    lnvent<»r>    for    1958" 

Dec.      7      GEORGE  W.  COLEMAN  MEMORIAL  LECTURE 
NORMAN    COUSINS — 
•The    W.-^r    Afainsi    Man*' 

H      MAX    LERNER 

tSprin*!  Series  to  be  announeed  later> 

We  invite  you  to  become  o  member  of  the  Ford  Hol|  fcurr^  for 
the  entire  sooson.  Pleose  write  or  coll  the  Forum  Office,  80 
BoyKton    St.,    Boston,    HAncock    6-0725. 


a  "capital-vs.  labor'*  battle,  but  rather 
an  area  in  which  cooperation  can 
be  more  than  ju.st  'talked  about", 
he  added.  The  idea  of  a  round 
table  discussion  mij^zht  include  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  "interested 
elements*',  could  turn  out  to  be 
just   the    ihin^   lo   clear   the   air   for 


both  in  term.s  of  action  and  motiva- 
tion, were  first  created  and  then 
used  as  a  set  of  "ground  rules"  for 
any  student-administration  inter- 
action. 

He  sugj!ested  that  students  mifiht 
be  ^iven  a  f^reater  voice  in  the 
selection  of  outside  speakers  to  bc 
sponsored  by  the  University.  When 
asked     about    the    question    of    the 


a    closer,    eru'o    better,    relationship    ciiHiculties  sometimes  facing  siudenti5 
among   the  students,  their  teachers,    who    are    attempting    to    gain     ad- 
mittance   to    a    crowded    University 

Col.  Salomon  Appointed   rrVV'rTh;;™!":*'. 

UC     l\...i^><«A<»   Aa   II  y  Inivorsity    exists    for    the    student 

.y    l/clCQdTC   TO   U.n.  and,  within  the  realm  of  possibility, 

Colon.-I  Irvinn  Salomon,  a  menilxr  evtnthinK  ought  to  be  done  to  aid 

„r  th.-  Brandeis  University  Board  of  the     students'     growth.       .Same     ar- 

Iriisteos.  w.-is  appointed  thi.s  summer  ranuement*    would    bc    made.    Blue- 

a.s  a  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  stein    imiieated.    to    in.sure    the    ad- 

the  General  As.semblv  of  the  United  mission  and  seating  of  as  many  stu- 

.Sations  dents    as    is    possible.      This    same 

'   President      Eisenhower's     appoint-  rule,   he   said,   would    be   applied   to 

ment    of    S.-.lomon    to    this    position  the    use    of    Ln.vers.ty    facil.t.es    by 

follows    similar  offiees   he    ha.s   held,  non  university    groups 

He  has   previously   .M>rved   as  Chair-  Through     the     ^^^^'f /'^"f J""' 

man   of  the  Ameriean  delegation   to  Bluestem    was    quite    definite    about 

UNESCO     conferences    and     was    a  the    fa.t    that    he   was     Pla>:'"R   »»S 

member  of  the  U.  N.  Economic  and  ofl.ce   b>    ear",  taking  each  incident 

Social    Council   in   Geneva.     Consult-  and     creating     precedence     out     of 

ant   to   the   Ford    Foundation,   he   is  chaos      Presently,    his    ofTice    is   en- 

also  a  member  of  California  govern-  gaged   in  organizinj;   the  Octobcr^JZ 

mental  agencies.  Convo.  r.tioi. 


A  new  KRct  lit  biiioKing... 

refreshes  your 


'  •:;'x  .■:•■  •.-i-.-v.:->:-  •:■.  . 


^y.<-:-y.'.:-yy.- 


A.  ««       « 


incntliol  fresh 


rich  tol)arco  lasle 

-    •  modern  filterj  too 


Cu~Uw  LO  R.  J.  KciXoM5  Tobacco^  '  i!.i"»^l 

Tlrfrf-liinj:!  Yr-.  tlio  ^moke  of  a  Salem  Is  a>  refn^shing  to  your  taste  as  a  dew- 
^parklcd  Spring  morning  is  to  you!  Now  get  the  rich  tobacco  taste  you  love,  with 
a  new  surprise  softness  and  easy  comfort.  Through  Salem's  pure-white  modern 
llltcr  flows  the  freUiebl  ta-te  in  cigarettes.  You  take  a  pufi  •  •  .  it's  Springtime! 

Smoke  refreshed. . .  Smoke  Salem 


J.  ■ 


•  •  « 


-   m 


i 


*    "    ^    r    ^ 
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The  Justice 
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Brandeis  Defeated  By  Colby; 
Rain  Spoils  Season 's  Opener 

It  took  tlie  Mules-  slionKest  team  in  tl.o  short  three  year  history  of  Brandcis-C(»lby  tilts  to 

T;'.';^ Juriin:  iS'   n     d    'nt-^S  o  'u^n'pounS;  VJr\Z  over  the^Muc  in  weight  advantage. 

'He  JkIl"^^                             Colby  14-6  last  year,  could   not   seem  to  nieasure  "P  »«  ^olby  . 
weigit  and  experience     Dave  Walker,  Hlling  in  f  .r  tho^ur^d  Co<apla.nJ)avx_Bcmd^ 
a  downpour  and  an  impressive  p^^^.  ,,.^,k,.,  „,,.,    t,»e  ball  game. 

Colby  pa.ss  defense  too  great  an    ^^^  ;^,f ;;,:,, ^^^  „.,,,„  ^is  po-       Dcsp.te  the  ro-uhs  of  this  tilt,  wo 
obstacle  for  a  successful  aerial   ":.^'_  ,, ,. 


attack. 

Ill  tht-  First  h;ilf  the  MiiV-s  rolled 
up  two  toiuhdovvns  'I'he  .Iiiduts 
conipk-lcd  only  one  i>;is>  for  six 
yards  and  roHod  uj)  or.l.v  r>4  yards 
"by    rushinu.     Colby    bail    liille    tliili- 


stion  like  a  pro.  believe  this  year's  squad  is  superior 

Al    Doutiherty    rolled    up   52   yanis  to    Colby's.      The    whole    story    in    a 

in    \2   rushes   to   averajje   4.3   yards  ntushell  tomes  down  to  a  statement 

Dcr  carry    .'Sophomore  .lohnny  Wearo  onto  made   by   the   greatest   back   in 

look    the    p.^^skm    six    times    for    32  the   bistoir  of   the   Biu  Ten   Confer 

„       .     .    r..i      ,.,.r,     yards  averai-i..!^   5:{  vards.     Bin  J<>f  *-nee.  Kod  Grange.     He  said  that  the 

olby    bad    imie     l.ll.    >%';;-"  'bbed     four     of     Walker's  spirit    of   a    collegiate    football    team 

cully   breaking  throu«b   any   part   of    f^^'   .    ^-^'//...j,,  „.ke  I.on.U.  Tony  governs    ninety    percent    oi    i.s    p<-r. 

the    T51ue    line    as    they    moved     l",      «^^'   /"^  >,j      ,  ^.„„^.      Carapezza  formanee.     This  Brandeis  sc.uad  has 

yards  on   the   ground.  k  „»lied    the   other   three.  the  will  and   the  ability.     The  spirit 

The     third     period     featured     Uvo    handled    the   otl.tr   uuc.  seems  to  be  lac kuif.. 

more  touchdowns  bv   ll.e   Mules,     lu        Coahc   Benny    Friedman   employed    sctms  to  oc  . a         ;, 

n         .?n  ih        u.rter      lUH      Merit/.    tl,e  use  of   a  Split  T  formation   and        This     Saturday     the     Jud-;os     lace 

S:; -kera    Cor  ,.unt    fnln    the    -1    a    0-22..    defenie    while    Coach    Bob    twice-     defeated     tjlassachu.setts     on 

yard   line  then   tackled  Mike  Farren    ClilTord  of  Colby  shifted  his  offenses    (ionlon  Held  at   1:W.  ^^^^^^^ 

who    had    retrieved    the    ball    in    the    and  defenses  successfully  throughout 

end    zone,    to    account    for    all    the 

Brandeis  .scorinf" 

Both    squads    were    lian\p.>red    all 

Ihrout^h    the    name    'oy    the    inability 

of   the   backs   to  cut   the  corners   on 

the  muddy   field. 
The     few     Brandeis    slandorils    In 

elude  the  kitkinu  of  C.'<>-cai>tain  Tom 

my  Cirolamo:  the  offetisive  blockm.^ 

Of   Johnny   Sakala.   l.es   Wyman   aiul 

Paul    McKinnon;    and    the    "spunky" 


Welcome  Home  Dance 
Held  In  Student  Union 

The  Welcome  Home  Dance  held  on 
Munday,  September  22,  in  Feldber.i? 
Lounge,  was  the  tir^t  in  a  series  of 
social  events  to  be  planned  and  co- 
ordinated by  Chairman  Ed  Ilamada 
and  the  Social  Committee.  Eight 
hundred  freshman  and  upperclass- 
men  crowded  the  Student  Union  in 
an  attempt  to  :^reet  old  friends,  to 
partake  of  the  four  kei's  of  beer, 
the  pretzels  and  potato  chips  pro- 
vided as  refreshments,  and  to  dance 
to  the  musics  of  Brad  Ken's  band. 

To  celebrate  Simcath  Torah,  the 
Social  committee,  in  conjunction  with 
Ilillel,  has  planned  a  holiday  dance 
next  Monday  evening  in  the  Student 
rnion.  The  highlight  of  the  evening 
will  be  an  exhibition  of  Israeli  dan- 
ces by  Judy  Cllatzcr  and  Steve  Aran- 
ofT. 

The  Social  Committee  intends  to 
sponsor  record  hops,  folk-sings  and 
other  similar  events  every  Saturday 
night  after  October  4. 


Freshman  Football 

The  freshman  football  team, 
coached  by  Harry  Stein,  will  begin 
practice  on  Wednesday,  October 
1.  They  will  be  striving  not  only 
to  win  football  games,  but  even 
more  important,  to  develop  per- 
sonnel for  next  season's  varsity. 
The  squad  is  made  up  of  only  13 
members. 

This  year's  schedule  includes 
Barnes  with  Dean  and  Nichols 
Junior  Colleges.  In  addition  to 
lhe.se,  ^  the  team  w  ill  engage  in 
nany  practice  sessions,  including 
>omc  with  the  Brandeis  varsity. 


GORDON   FIELD: 

BRAKDEIS 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
MASSACHUSEnS 

Sat.,  Oct.  4 


Freshman  Class 


Sfa 

/ 

hfics 

Colb.v    15 1 

iuuU-is 

Kir.st    Downs 

10 

10 

Passes 

12 

18 

Com  p.   Passes 

G 

4 

Passing    Ydg 

13<> 

57 

Rushing    Ydg 

215 

136 

Penalties 

20 

10 

Fumbles   Lost 

2 

2 

Punts 

5 

• 

1  Punting  Avg. 

2i».a 

37.0 

Continued  froyn   P(^<je  One 

will  be  intensified.  Miss  Lane  thought, 
lliou:j;h.  tluit  il  could  easily  be  sur- 
mountt'd. 

*'The  motivation  for  studying  must 
be  strong  enough  to  withstand  small 
annoyances.  A  student  will  study  if 
he  wants  to.  and  will  not  be  affected 
by  his  surjoundings." 

iMss  Lane  pointed  out  that  the 
university  "has  functioned  under 
circumstances  more  distressing  than 
the  present  room  situation,*'  and  that 
students  have  previously  survived 
them.  **The  campus  is  crowded  with 
facile  conversationalists,  the  kind 
who,  when  they  study,  don't  bother 
to  apply  their  backsides  to  the  .seal 


of     a  chair."     Gtnnl     facilities.     Miss 

Lane  indicated,    will     not    serve    to 

make  better   .suideiils   of    those    peo- 
ple. 

Tlie  roomin-  prolilem,  she  stated, 
"may  prove  the  measure  of  the 
freshman  class's  maturity.  They  will 
have  to  overcome  inconveniences 
and.  if  anything,  in  the  process  of 
learning  to  give  to  a  diflicult  situa- 
tion, will  grow  up  a  little  fa.ster.  With 
three  people  living  in  a  room,  each 
one  will  have  to  be  more  sensitive 
to  the  other's  needs  and  at  the 
same  time  sustain  his  studies  as  an 
object  of  primarv    importance." 

—  Maggie   Brill 


FOR 

SEVEN  OPEN  REHEARSALS 

BY    THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

AT  7:30  P.M. 

October  30  (Thurs.) 
November  20   (Thurs.)  March   19   (Thurs.) 

December  4  (Thurs.) 
January  21   (Wed.)  April  23  (Thurs.) 

February   12   (Thurs.) 

AFTER  OCTOBER  23  ANY  TICKETS  REMAINING  WILL 
BE  SOLD  SINGLY  AT  $2.00 

TICKET  INFORMATION: 
SYMPHONY  HALt  BOX  OFFICE,  BOSTON  IS 

CO  6-1492 


Do  You  Think  for  Yourself  ?  ( 


THIS  TEST 
WILL  TELL  YOU 


,*; 


^'*'.!^\v>yf-'Sfi''.$^ 


Do  you  often  dislike  doini^  favore  for 
others,  even  though  you  tell  yourself 
you  enjoy  it? 


n''°n 


^ 


Do  you  refuse  to  worry  about  things 
you  can't  do  anything  about? 


Would  you  be  completely  at  ease  if 
you  found  yourself  suddenly  in  the 
spotlight  at  a  social  gathering? 


Would  you  vote  for  establishing  an 
international  language  other 
than  English? 


YES 


D-^D 


YES 


n-n 


Can  you  compete  with  another  person 
without  feeling  hostile? 


D-D 


Do  you  ever  say  things  you  don't 
believe,  just  to  start  a  discussion? 


YES 


D-D 


When  youVe  very  hungry,  do  you  like 
to  try  out  strange  foods? 


YES 


n-D 


^*«^^<Br 


:x'r>> 


YES 


D-D 


ar  1 


Do  you  enjoy  being  called  upon  as  an 
umpire  to  settle  disputes? 


n-D 


The  Man  Who  Thinks  for  Himself. 


Knows. 


ONLY  VICEROY  HAS  A 
THINKING  MAN'S  FILTER... 
A  SMOKING  MAN'S  TASTE! 


Now  answer  this  one:  Do  you  really  think  about 
the  filter  cigarette  you  choose?  YES NO — 


If  your  answer  is  **Yes". . .  well,  you're  the  kind 
of  person  who  thinks  for  himself.  You  can  be 
depended  on  to  use  judgment  in  everything  you  do. 
The  fact  is,  men  and  women  who  really  think  for 
themselves  usually  smoke  VICEROY.  Their  reason? 
Best  in  the  world.  They  know  for  a  fact  that 
only  VICEROY— no  other  cigarette— has  a 
thinking  vian's  filter  and  a  smoking  man's  taste. 

•if  you  have  ANSWERED  YES  TO  6  OF 
THESE    QUESTIONS,  YOU  ARE  A  PERSON 
WHO  THINKS   FOR   HIMSELFI^ 


Report  to  SC  on  Deficit 


Gen.  Ed,  to  Meet  in    Castle 


Worl(sliop,  Cliarity  Monies      Speakers  and  Format  Cliosen 


The  attitude  of  tlie  Administration  towards  several  members 
of  the  Orientation  Committee,  failure  of  charily  money  to  be  sent. 
a  $1200  deficit  and  the  re-establishment  of  a  Workshop  commit- 
tee were  some  of  the  topics  discussed  at  the  Student  Council  meet- 
ing of  Tuesdav,  September  30. 

The  report  of  an  interview  held  between  Dean  Kauffman  and 
Mr.  Weinstein,  Ed  Friedman,  Steve  Levine.  and  Martin  Feretz. 
will  be  submitted  to  Council  next  week.  Friedman  announced.  The 
interview  dealt  with  the  case  of  the  nine  people  who  were  dropped 
from  this  year's  Orientation  Committee  for  reasons  which  were 
undisclosed  until  these  students  came  back  to  school.  During  the 
discussion  which  followed  Friedman's  announcement,  Steve  Ix>- 

vine  declared  that  the  'arbitrary 


removal  of  mem^)ers''  was  a 
''binib  to  Council's  intelligence' 
in  the  choice  of  responsible  peo- 
ple for  its  committees.  F'd  Fried- 
man,   who    objected    that    very 

ofUn  no  one  in  the  student  lM>dy 
knous  what  is  happening  until  after 
the  Administration  take>.  action,  wa.s 
supported  by  Article  IV.  Section  6, 
of  the  S.  I'.  Constitution  which 
states  that  *It  is  the  riuht  ot  every 
Student  to  tx'  informed  of  the  charn- 
e.s  against  him  and  to  t\a\e  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  defend  him- 
self before  beini::  subjected  to  dis- 
ciplinary action*'— a  ri^hi  v\hich  these 
stntlent.s  were  denied. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  similar  situa- 
tion frotn  arisinu  in  the  future,  a 
tentative  plan  has  been  devised.  It 
would  allow  under'4raduatcs  interest- 
ed in  the  Orientation  Committee  to 
si>in  up  in  April.  I'he  list  of  members 
chosen  by  Council  would  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  OlTico  of  Student  Per- 
sonnel for  approval,  thus  liivin^: 
''doubtful"  or  'undesirable"  students 
a  chance  to  defend  themselves 
aiiainst  charges  and  evaluations  made 


by  others.  Howard  Stone  and  Steve 
Levine  have  iK-en  appointed  to  fur- 
ther  in\ estimate   this   matter. 

Andy    \Ve(  hsler.    treasurer,    report 
ed  that  Council  ended  last  year  v\ilh 
a    $1200    deficit    because    some    clubs 
ran    over    their    allotted    amount     In 


Cofitinucd  on  Pikjc  Four 
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Wien  Scholars  Convention 
To  Hear  George  Kennan 

The  University  will  formally  inaugurate  the  Wien  Interna- 
tional Scholarship  Program  on  Sunday.  October  12,  with  an  aca- 
demic convocation. 

(leorge  F.  Kennan.  former  United  Slates  .\mbassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  be  the  main  speaker.  U.S.  Senators  John  F 
Kennedy  and  Leverett  SaltonstalU  botli  of  Massachusetts,  will 
speak   briefly   about   their  reac-  " 

lions  to  the'wiSP  program.   All    Chairman    of     the     Republican     Con- 
ference.  Both  Senators  Kennedy  and 


Ihree  speakers  will  receive  hon- 
orary   decrees. 

Marchini^  in  the  academic  proces- 
sion will  be  the  Trustees.  Fellows. 
and  Faculty  of  the  I  niversity:  the 
Presidents  party;  and  the  thirty  for- 
eign students  who  will  receive  certi 


Saltonstall.  frequent  visitors  to  the 
campus  and  participants  in  other 
ceremonies  during  the  first  decade  of 
the  University,  have  assisted  in  the 
development  of  the  University  and 
its    new    foreign    student    program. 

Mr.  Kennan  had  served  with   lega- 
tions in  Hamburg.  Tallinn.  Riga.  Kov- 


The  new  format  and  schedule  of  speakers  for  General  Education  S  was  disclosed  today  by 
Michael  Rosen  and  Richard  Werbner,  Co-chairmen  of  the  student  committee  of  General  Education 
S  A  meeting  with  Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar.  President  of  the  University,  resulted  in  a  statement  of 
the  aims  and  policv  of  the  much-debated  senior  course.  Unlike  past  years,  General  Educa  ion  S 
will  be  offered  as  an  elective  3-credit  -c'  course,  to  be  given  for  two  semesters.  It  will  meet  as  it 
has  previouslv  on  Thursdav  nights  in  the  Castle  Commons.  These  accommodations  are  necessi- 
ated  b>  the  airrent  enrollment  of  152  seniors.  Other  interested  seniors  will  be  encouraged  to  at- 
end     Those  seniors  wishing  reserved  seats  and  the   privilege  of  attending  the   dinner  given   for 

-uests  to  appear  that  evening,  should  sign  now  for  non-credit  status  in  the  registrar  s  oflice. 

Due  to  the  large  enrollment,  attendance  will  not  be  taken  but  is  to  be  considered  a  moral 
obligation"  on  the  part  of  those  enrolled.  The  course  itself  may  be  taken  either  as  one  of  he  re- 
quisite  5  courses  per  semester  or  in  addition  to  5  others,  without  academic  penalty  or  additional 
charge,  it  was  announced.  '  ,      r     ..♦ 

Amon^   the   clriUL^es   tendered    discontinued.    It    is    hoped    that    this    has   characten/ed   too   much   of   past 
Among   me   cnangts   icnutitu  meetinsg   of   the    program,    the   com- 

m  the  format  is  a  2-week    -unit"     procedure   wdl    result    m  a   more   in-    "^J^  »"  ^ 
in    which    the    speaker    will    appear    tense    analysis    into    the    ideological    "^'"^^    ' 

the  first  week  under  the  guidance  of  and  substantive  content  of  the  view  Another  new  institution  is  the  bi- 
a  faculty  moderator  who  in  turn  of  life  that  each  speaker  brin-s  to  weekly  journal  (»f  General  Kducation 
will*  preside  over  the  panel  discus-  the  campus,  rather  than  the  carp-  s,  to  be  edited  by  Neil  Messinger, 
sion  of  the  followim;  week.  The  in^  -  biographical  a  n,a  ly  s  i  s  *'_  or  '39.  The  journal  will  provide  infor- 
student  panel  of  past  years  has  been    -sp^ech-ciiiaLtiveDJs-s     r At  1^111^1  ?vb?^^    l^ation    in    advance    of    the    si>eaker. 

^  and  provide  an  or.ua n  for  student 
comment  and  evaluation  of  the  meet- 
int,^s.  The  Student  Committee  i"or 
(;eneral  Education  S.  currently  con- 
sisting of  7  members  and  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Shapiro,  advisor,  will  oversee 
the  paper  and  entertain  suggestions 
for  faculty  members  to  appear  on 
panels.  The  committee  expressed  its 
appreciation  of  Sachar's  evidi-nt  wil- 
lingness to  cooperate  in  all  par- 
tk-ulars   with   the  Committee. 

The     follow  inu     i^     the     proposed 
schedule  of  the  course: 

FALL 
Oct.  0-Harry   Schwartz.   lUissian 
specialist.   N.  Y.  Times. 

Oct.    16 — Panel— Dr.    Feldmesser. 
Oct.    23— Victor    Ueuther.    In  ion 

leader. 

Oct.  30-  Panel —Faculty  modera- 
tor to   bv  announced. 

Nov.  6— Dorothy  Day.  Kditor, 
Catholic    Worker. 

Nov.    1. {--Panel. 

Nov.    20 — Not    yet    nnnnunciMl. 

Dec  11— Edward  Weeks,  hklilof, 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

Dec.    18— Panel. 

.Ian.  8— Federal  Judtie  Charles 
Wys/anski. 

SPRISa 
(JatcJ^  yiot  yei  auttouyircd 
llolHTt    Ilutchins.   Chairman,    the 
Fund   for  the  llepublic. 

Clifton    Fadiman,    T.V.    educator. 
Henry    Wallace  —  Former     Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Ifenrv  Luce— Publisher,  Titne, 
Life,  and    Fortuyie. 
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Dorm  Group  Suggests 
New  Open  House  Rules 

The  newly  established  and  recently  elected  Men's  Interdor- 
mitory  Council  has  presented  a  proposed  men's  open  house  plan 
to  the  oflice  of  Student  Personnel  for  final  approval.  In  the  absence 
of  uniform  open  house  rules  for  all  men's  dormitories  male  stu- 
dents have  not  been  permitted  to  receive  women  visitors  in  their 
rooms  this  year.  Stanley  VVein.stein.  Director  of  Student  Person- 
nel,  did,   however,   announce   a 

special  open  house  for  all  men's  ^p^"  »^<>i'>^^  »"  ^^^'  ^'^'^'^^  ^*^  ^^''• 
dormitories  for  last  Saturday.  ^^'"'^  mterdormltory  Council  and 
in    honor   of   the    first    home    football    t^^^*  individual   dormitories. 


ficates    verifying    their    appointment,s    no,  Vienna,  and  Moscow.  In  1942  Mr. 

...  Kennan    was    counselor    of    the    Lis- 

as scholarship  recipients.  ^^  Legation,  and  in  1944  was  coun- 

Father    LeBlanc,    Chaplain    of    the    ^^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  American  Delegation   to 
Newman  Club,  will  offer  the  Invoca-    ^^^    European    Advisory    Commis>ion 
Uon  and  Rabbi  Vogel  wdl  deliver  the    in  London.  In    1946  he  was  with   the 
.  National  War  College  in  Washington. 

Denediction.  ^    ^.  ^  ^     r  ^   ,u^   D.C.,  and  in  1947  was  a  member  of 

Students    may    Ket    tickets    for    the    ^^^  ^^.^^  planning  staff  of  the  Dept. 

of  State.  In   1949  and   1950   Mr.   Ken- 


convocation  in  Sydeman   107.  Tickets 
for  friends  and  relatives  of  students 
may   be  obtained  at  the  information 
desk  in  Woodruff  Hall. 
The  foreign  students,  brought  here 


nan  was  department  counselor  and 
chief  long-range  advLsor  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Now   a   meml)er  of   the   faculty   of 


under   provisions  of   the   I  iiiversity  s  ^j^^    institute    for    Advanced    Studies 

new   scholarship  program,  have  each  ^^  Princeton,   Mr.   Kennan   was  Staf- 

received  a  $3000  grant  to  cover  their  ^^^^    lj^j^    lecturer    there    in    1954, 

year  of  study  in  the   United   States  ^^^  j^^  ^957  ^.,j,  named  George  East- 

and  tours  to  important  business,  edu-  ^^^    Visiting    Professor    at    Oxford 

rational  and  government  centers  of  ^^rniversity. 
the  nation.  They  are  the  first  con- 
tingent of  a  group  that  will  event- 
ually number  100  each  year,  approxi- 
mating 10  per  cent  of  the  under- 
graduate student  body. 

The    Wien    International    Scholar-  ^^^^„     ^„^    ^^^„^   ..„..v.o    ....« 

ship  Program  has  been  made  possible  p^ze,    and    the    Benjamin    Franklin 

through  a  gift  from  University  trus-  ^^^^^  award. 

tee.  Lawrence  A.  Wien  Jhe  program  ^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^    American 

is  being  conducted  with  the  coopera-  ,,^  ,«r^       ^     .,  4t 

tion  of  the  Cultural  Attaches  in  the  Diplomacy  1900-1950,  which  won  the 

American  Embassies  and   the   assist-  1951  Freedom  House  Award;  Realities 


Mr.  Kennan  is  the  author  of  Rus- 
sia Leaves  the  War,  Vol.  I  of  Soviet- 
American  Relations  1917-20,  which 
was  awarded  the  1956  Pulitzer  Prize, 
the  Bancroft  Prize,  the  National  Book 
Award,    the    Ferat    Francis    Parkman 


ance  of  the  Fulbright  Committee. 

Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  now 
serving  his  first  term  as  United 
States  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
is  well-known  as  author  of  the  Pulit 


of  American  Foreign  Policy  and  Das 
Amerikanlsch  Russlsche  Verhaltnis. 

Mr.   Kennan   is   a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical   Society,   the 


zer  Prize  winning  book,  "Profiles  in   American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci 
Courage."    Leverett    Saltonstall,    for-     ^^^^     ^^^    American    Academy    of 

mer  three-term  governor  of  Massa-  *  ,  ^    .  ,  o  • ^  ^^a  *ur. 

SuLetts,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Political  and  Social  Sciences,  and  the 

Senate  since  1944,  and  now  serves  as  Century  Club  in  New  York  City. 


-ame  of  the  season. 

The  hours  for  open  house  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Interdormitory  Council 
are:  Fridays  and  days  preceding 
holidays— 6:00  p.m.  to  one  half  hour 
iK'fore  women'b  curfew;  Saturdays— 
1:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  and  8:00  p.m. 
to  one  half  hour  Ix^fore  women's 
curfew;  Sundays  and  ll(»lida>s— l:CKi 
p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  and  7:00  p.m.  to 
10:00  p.m.  Any  dormitory  would 
reserve  the  ri^ht  to  limit  these  maxi- 
mum hours.  Open  house  would  be 
regulated  as  folloN^s:  room  doors  may 
lx»  closed,  but  room^i  must  remain 
illuminated.  Personal  conduct  would 
be  governed  at  all  times  by  Rule 
No.  22.  Each  dormitory  would  ap- 
point a  student  chaperone  whose  du- 
ties would  be:  maintenance  of  quiet 
hours  during;  open  house,  investiga- 
tion of  unusual  disturbances,  enforce- 
ment of  open  house  hours,  etc.  The 
dormitory  would  be  responsible  for 
the  provision  of  adequate  washroom 
facilities  for  women  visitors.  In  the 
event  of  infractions  only  the  indi- 
vidual involved  would  be  subject 
to  penalty. 

The  action  of  the  Men's  Inter- 
dormitory Council  was  preceded  by 
Shatz,  *59,  M.I.C.  President;  Wein- 
stein. Mr.  William  Dansker,  Director 
of  Student  Housing,  and  Dr.  Albert 
OKen,  Men's  Housemaster.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  primarily  interested 
in  a  uniform  system  of  men's  open 
house  rules  for  all  dormitories,  in- 
cluding Ridgewood  15  and  the  two 
Cedarwood  cottages,  created  by  and 
subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  Men's 
Council.  A  code  of  reasonable  per- 
sonal conduct  is  also  implicit  in  its 
demands.  They  have  agreed,  how- 
ever, to  place  the  responsibility  for 


Budget  Committee  Meets  Wednesday; 
SBR  Executive  Secretary  to  be  Ctiosen 

The  budget  committee  will  hold  its  first  meeting,  originally 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  on  Wednesday,  October  8,  at  9:00  p.m.  in 
the  Club  Lounge.  Student  Union. 

Student  Council  has  announced  that  its  Elections  Committee 
will  hold  a  special  election  to  fill  the  vacant  office  created  by  the 
resignation  of  Gail  Greene,  who  is  spending  her  junior  year  at  the 
University  of  Geneva.  ""  ' 

All  campus  groups  (clubs.  pul>  must  file  their  budtiet  forms  by  5:00 
lications,  committees,  classes,  p.m.  Wednesday.  Octoix-r  «.  in  the 
etc..    within-   Council   appropriations    ^^^j,^^    ^^    3^    ^^^    ^^^    information 

Andrews  Poclrv 
To  Be  Published 


Lyman  Andrews  Jr..  '60,  is  await- 
ing the  publication  of  his  first  vol- 
ume of  poems.  Ash  Flowers,  some- 
time in  November.  The  publisher  is 
Contemporary  Poetry  of  Baltimore. 
Maryland,  a  subsidiary'  of  the  John 
Hopkins  University.  Some  of  the 
poems  have  appeared  already  in 
American  literary  journals:  Partisan 
Review,  Folio,  and  Views,  as  well  as 
in  The  Justice  and  Turret;  others 
will  be  published  in  an  Italian  an- 
thology devoted  to  new  trends  in 
American   poetr>'. 

The  introduction  to  the  book  has 
been  written  by  Pierre  Emmanuel, 
visiting  professor  at  the  University 
two  years  ago  and  noted  French 
poet.  The  volume  will  be  on  sale 
in  the  school  bookstore  and  in  Cam- 
bridge. ^  ~  . 


booth.  Any  group  which  has  not  yet 

picked  up  a  budget  form  will  find 
these  on  the  table  in  the  mailroom. 
The  candidates  for  Executive  Sec- 
retary are:  Lance  Beizer  *60,  Robert 
Hammer  '61  Jay  W.  Wilson  '60,  and 
Sue  Nemser  *61.  Campaign  speechet 

will  be  presented  by  the  candidates 
thus  Tuesday  evening,  October  8,  at 
7:00  p.m.  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall.  A 
question  and  asnwer  period  will  fol- 
low the  speeches.  Primary  elections 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday.  October 
8,  final  elections  on  Friday.  October 
10. 

Voting  will  be  held  at  the  student 
information  booth  (opposite  Ford 
Hall)  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  All 
regularly  matriculated  undergrad- 
uate students,  including  members  of 
the  class  of  1962  may  votJB.  Under 
a  new  ruling  adopted  by  the  Student 
Council  at  its  meeting  of  October  1, 
all  students  wishing  to  vote  must 
present  their  library  cards  at  the 
information  booth  as  identification*   , 
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■■^^^^^^ 


Published  weekly  diirins  ilio  school  year  \silb  the  oxcepiion  of 
examination  and  vacation  periods,  by  students  of  Hrandcis  University, 
Waltham.  Massachusetts. 

Student  subscriptions  subsidized  by  the  student  activities  f^»e. 
Alumni  subscript mki:  $2.50.    OfT  campus  yearly  subcriptien  S3.50. 
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Commeni: 


The  Beat  and  the  Living 


Martin  Vvretz 


Austrian  National  Characteri 
Discussed  by  Visiting  Student 

'T?u\v  \s  \}iC  second  in  r;  .verges   of  (irt'ulcs  by  t}t  V    Inlcrtiattofml    Scholars^    at    Brandeis — Ed.)  ^ 

When  Austrial  became  a  member  of  the  UN  in  1955  some  realist  asked  her  ambassador: 
What's  YOUR  purpose  for  being  here?  The  ambassador  replied:  Oh,  I  simply  speak  about 
Austria  if  someone  drops  the  name.  That  realistic  person  recalled  his  realism  and  said:  Of 
course,  what  else  should  YOU  do? 

Nobody  in  Austria  worries  about  the  fact  thai  Austria  is  small  and  unimportant,     il  guess  we 
are  happy).  \ 


M^viivM^m 


Minor  IVork 


campus    Suc- 
nuuninj^     of 


So  nuu  h  has  Ix-cn  made,  of  late,  of  that  recent  .socio-cultural  manifesta- 
tion kn<K\n  as  the  "Jx'al  ^reneiation"  thai  the  ver>  designation  has  come  to 
represent  the  lonlempoiary  counlerpait  of  the  "lost"  and  depression 
^,'enerations.  In  the  serious  literary  and  political  journals,  the  suljject  has 
catapulted  t(»  prominence:  amonu  the  ><)un^.  the  phenomena  seems  to  have 
landed  the  first  substantial  blow  acain^l  Ithc  still  reiirnin.i:  middlebrow  con- 
tormity. 

It  happens  that  the  ideas  of  the  'beat"  constitute  the  Hist  mrot>r  de- 
parture from  the  value  of  the  a^e:  thus,  ihey  are  clues  to  the  ncedi  that 
the  general  orientation  of  the  culluri'  docs  ni>l  answer,  and  they  afford  us 
the  opporlunitN  of  confront iul;  the  abi-riations  that  emerj:e  from  it.  1 
should  make  my  posit icm  clear  from  the  start:  our  society  is  a  fundamentally 
repressive  and  chaotic  one.  Hut  t»iis  does  not  mean  that  I  find  anything: 
meaninjiful  and  valid  with  \\hich  to  i(i<ntif\  in  this  particular  revolt  aizain.st 
it. 

Tn  a  lurid  and  brilliant  volume.  Allnrt  Camus  has  defined  the  reUd  as 
**a  man  who  says  no,  but  wiiose  refusal  does  not  imply  a  rfuunciation.  He 
is  also  a  man  uho  says  \es,  from  the  moment  he  mak«'s  his  first  jresture 
of  rebellion."  .Now,  of  course,  this  definition  is  the  most  restrictive.  It 
demands  of  n  bellion  more  than  nihilism;  it  insists  on  aflirmation.  on  pur 
|>ose,  on  aspiration.  In  the  real  sensi-,  then,  the  limiting;  <n».'dity  is  ;dso  the 
quality  that  expands  the  dimension  «if  revolt,  that  moves  it  from  despair 
to  hop<'  and   from  futility  to  possibility. 

There  is  scarcely  one  of  us  who  does  not  know  tlie  hipster  .\nd  we 
lia\e  seen  his  value  system  of  social  indifference  capture  the  minds  of 
those  so  unalterably  lied  l«)  iK'havioral  res|>ectat)ility  to  be  unable  to  accept 
his  ways,  rhe  lH*at  pilj^rima^'e  has  Vx'en  chionided  in  prose  and  poetry, 
clesi^'iit'd  to  bi'  attractive  manifestoes  but  re\ealinK  under  eloser  scrutiny 
all  the  failures  and  inadequacies  *»f  this  amorphous  social  movement.  The 
writinj^s  of  the  literar>  liipster  are  works  of  isolation  and  alienation,  seek- 
ing; to  convey  the  pose  of  disenchantment.  The  culture  has  repressed  the 
very  sources  of  Ixdng  and  of  human  ener^^'y:  the  hipster  will  release  him- 
self from  the  chains  in  a  violent  outburst  of  spontaneous  primitivism. 
The  culture  destroys  the  identity  of  each  man  and  fuses  him  into  an 
indeterminate  mass  of  loneliness;  the  hipster  will  find  his  own  personal 
"Dharma/'  the  iruth  of  an  essentially  private  .symbolism. 

On  the  surface,  such  resistance  would  apixar  to  be  the  most  successful 
barrier  a^'ainst  the  encroachments  of  society.  We  find,  however,  that  the 
method  is  both  mad  and  futile.  In  one  of  the  dialogue  fragments  in  On 
The  Road,  someone  ask.s,  "Where  we  going,  man?"  The  answer  is,  "1  don't 
know  but  we  jiotta  i*o"  The  rebellion  is  one  without  direction  and  is 
reduced  to  an  intense  violence,  an  etiquette  of  the  beserk— no  more  tol- 
erant than  the  striclures  of  a  pious  Protestant  small  town  or  a  status- 
conscious  Jewish  suburb.  Man  is  no  less  impersonal;  he  has  no  more  freely 
determined  his  goals. 

It  is  here  that  we  can  perceive  what  distinguishes  the  "iH-at"  from 
the  ''lost**  ones.  The  exiles  of  Hemingway,  captured  in  the  net  of  their 
own  very  real  disillusionment,  were  gravely  conscious  of  the  nature  of 
their  wounds:  Jake  striving  to  forge  meaning  out  of  the  Pamplona  orgies, 
ijuesting  for  a  sense  that  transcended  his  impotence.  Catherine  and  Fred- 
rick, in  their  symbolic  retreat  from  Caporetto.  grasping  for  life  and  love 
in  a  world  of  death  and  hate.  For  other  writers  after  the  first  war,  the 
revolt  was  in  behalf  of  the  lik>eration  of  form  from  its  restraints  and 
content  from  its  shackles.  The  keynote  was  to  establish  freedom  and 
intelligence  in  a  civiJization  that  had  been  corrupted  by  a  crude  moral 
liypocricy.  Such  is  not  the  case  of  the  mid  century,  mixed  up,  hitchhiking, 
••pot"  taking,  "kick"  seeking,  new  Bohemians.  With  them,  the  revolt  is 
aimed  also  at  cultivation,  sensitivity,  intelligence  —  the  only  buffers  re- 
maining to  buttress  civilization  against  its  decivilized  traits.  The  new- 
rail,  whatever  it  may  purport  to  be,  it  is  a  call  for  regressive  primitivism, 
sex-as-end,   sordid    violence,  and   the  ritual   of  death.    To   the   notion  that 

thought  may  show  us  the  path  to  freedom.  Jack  Kerouac  'their  "new 
Buddha"  and  public  representative  of  the  "l)op  prosody")  has  proclaimed 
the  •  priori  answer: 

I  DONT  CARE. 

I  DONT  KNOW\ 

AND  IT  DOESNT  MAKE  ANY  Dlt'f EfUlI^'^I?.  ' 

The  sterility  of  their  thought  and  technique  impifSM  s  me  as  a  reHec- 
tion  of  the  very  unreality  of  their  disenchantment.    The  rootless  revolted 

Continued  on  P*^ijc  Four 


I  would  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  administrati<»n  of 
the  I'niversity.  It  was  quite  suc- 
cessful in  thwarting  my  religious 
desires  to  attend  the 
colli     services     on     thi 

September  30. 

Being  not  murh  of  an  rxtraoidiii- 
ary  student,  1  found  it  liaid  to  lake 
solace  In  the  administration's  offer 
of  "free  cuts,  and  no  tests  or  major 
work.'*  .\fraid  of  falling  behind,  1 
found  il  necessary  to  a  I  t  e  n  d  all 
classes.  Mav  I  note  that  there  was 
a  L'reat  deal  of  •*niin;)r  work'*  car- 
ried   on. 

—  R.     L;j!>ides 


We  had  our  lime:  Babenberg 
(KKK)   AD>— Felix    Austria    tThe 

Happy  Austria.  Rudolf  IV) — Aus- 
tria erit  in  orlx'  ultimo  The  Eternal 
Ausiria,  Fredrich  III'  Das  Reich, 
in    dem    die    Sonne    nicht    untergeht 


Law  of  Personal  Connection.  I  put 
it  this  way,  very  simplified:  Some- 
body knows  someone.  The  more  ab- 
stract law  that  the  previous  one 
is  a  part  of.  says:  The  short e.st  con- 
nection between  two  points   is  a  de- 


tour.   So.    you    will    understand    why 
fhe    I'niversal    .Austria,    Maximilian    1    doubt    if  you   fini.sh   your   case   by 


l'--\'ictor  Turcorum  •lA*o4)old  1  and 
Prince  Fuj4en>  —  Baroque  « Maria 
Tht'resia*- Law  of  stability  <Metter- 
nichi  The  Monarchic  Idea  <  Franz 
Jo>ef  1» -Center  of  Europe  (190()> 
We  had  our  lime.  The  old  mother 
Austria  lives  without  her  sons  who 
have  forv!otti'n  her  in  the  ruins  of 
memory  'Corteau-.  Only  one  of  her 
little  grandsons  takes  care  of  her. 
lie  feels  the  heritage,  but  he  is  go- 
ing  to   have   his  own   family. 

In  case  an  Austrian  THINKS  about 
.Austria    he    is    always    faced    by    tv\(» 


going  from  one  bureaucratic  stage 
to  anotner  as  quickly  as  Dy  going 
to  the  man  who  introduces  v  ou  to 
the  important  one.  No  corruption, 
no  !  Austrians  normally  take  things 
as  thcv  are,  Thev  tr\^  to  find  the 
better  way  out  of  a  situation  and 
do  not  try  to  change  the  situation 
'  lK»cause  the  change  would  not  do 
any  g*iod  but  create  new  difliculties 
and  urge  nothing  but  efforts  or 
more  efforts.  Austrians  are  used  to 
suttering/  Forget  about  it  Aus- 
trians like  to  rest:  they  like  to  eat 
and  to  drink  well.  Austrians  like 
silence,  or  pleasant  conver.sation,  or 
entertainment.    But   no   hurry,   1    beg 


//r//>  M  anted 


problems.    Melan(h(>iia   and   praise   of    .vour   pardon,   no   hurry   in   any   case. 

Though     automation     has     incriased 


On  Friday  evening.  t)rt.  ?>.  Kabbi 
Manfred  \ Ogel  apptared  in  the  Ber- 
lin Chapel  to  lead  the  liberal  serv- 
ices for  the  Sabbath.  Kabbi  \  ogel 
has  inadc^  plans  for  ( hoir  sintjing 
and  lias  nicived  confirmation  from 
the  music  department  ihat  their 
composition  class  would  urite  spe- 
cial liturgical  melodit-s  tlial  could  be 
incorporated  into  the  services,  en- 
hancing them  a  gnat  deal.  Me  was 
so  enthused  that  he  had  visions  of 
a  beautiful  service  taking  jdace  with 
choir  singing  and  responsive  read- 
ings in  the  English  and  in  the  He- 
brew wiih  an  explan:ilion  and  in 
terprelation  of  ihe  Hebrew  pravers. 
He  had  visions  of  the  Chapd  l)Ling 
filled  with  students  and  the  Choir 
walking  down  the  aisle  singing  melo- 
dies like  "Come  O'  Sabbath  l>a\'\ 

Many  students  complained  last 
vear  thai  ihese  elenienls  were  lack- 
ing  in  the  liberal  services  and  there- 
fore not  many  people  came  to  those 
service^.  Many  of  the  student  body 
said  they  would  attend  services  if 
IhcN  were  like  home  with  singing 
of  a  choir  and  the  organ  plaving 
the  traditional  Sabbath  melodies. 
Phis  year  we  have  these  elements 
that  can  l>e  u^ed.  Mr.  Alfred  Nash 
l*atterson  has  consented  to  help  with 
the  choir  and  the  adaption  of  the 
melodies,  but  we  cannot  ask  a  choir 
to  sing  and  a  class  of  prepare  music 
unless  we  have  a  congregation  to 
participate  in  these  services.  We 
cannot  ask  these  people  to  sing  and 
write  for  just  three  or  six  people. 
Certainly  people  can  pray  in  small 
numbers  but  there  is  a  certain 
beauty  in  praying  in  unison  with  a 
large  congregation.  Last  Friday 
three  students  attended  liberal  scrv 
ices,  this  Friday  six  people  came. 
The  service  this  week  was  wonderful 
even  though  only  six  people  came 
and  it  can  and  will  be  better  still 
with  more  people  so  that  we  can 
use  the  choir  and  the  music  which  is 
.so  important  to  liberal  Jews  today. 
No  matter  what  size  the  congrega- 
tion. Rabbi  Vogel  has  assured  us 
that  liberal  services  will  be  held. 
But  there  is  an  aesthetic  beauty  in 
numbers.  And  what  is  a  liberal  sen- 
ice  without  a  choir  and  an  organ? 
Is  it  really  a  liberal  ser>'ice? 

We,  of  Hillel,  are  always  open  to 
suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  en- 
hance the  ser\ices  so  that  the  stu 


.'Xnsiria.  .\n  Austrian  \\t)uld  never 
speak  about  Ausiria — except  abroad. 
He  does  iu>l  even  speak  if  he  should: 
I'nd  laesst  die  andeiin  reden  And 
let  the  other  talk.  Crillparzer>.  Be- 
fore l*.Ur.  nobodv  was  interested  or 
f(»und  it  necessary  to  discover  char- 
aiteristies  of  Austria:  perli:ips.  it  was 

impossible.  Mori'ver.  the  Austrians 
did  not  believe  in  Austria  and  in 
themselves  a  f»vv  dc-cades  ago.  Fi- 
nallv,  two  breakdi»v\  ns*  brought  pe- 
culiar characteristics  \o  light — 'the 
tvNo  world   wars'. 

There  is  an  .Austrian  (  haracteris 
tic  which  runs  through  all  other  .Aus- 
trian characteristics:  it  is  the  basic 
expression  typis<  h  oesterreichisch 
•  typically  Austrian'.  Il  does  not 
mean:  Hurrah,  look  at  this,  how- 
good  it  is  I  Quite  wrong;  il  means: 
1  knew,  it  could  not  be  all  right,  it  is 
topically  .Austrian.  Situations  in 
which  it  is  used.  All  trains  in  Aus- 
tria are  >ome  minutes  late  and  you 
are  in  a  hurr>  :  the  vtreetcar  u.sed 
to  be  gone  because  the  driver  does 
n<»t  stick  to  the  schedule,  or  Aus- 
tria lost  a  soccer  game.  The  Austrian 
is  the  only  one  1  know  who  con- 
siders his  own  characteristic  as  bad 
or   at    lea.st    not    admirable. 

The  Austrian  is  never  content  and 


the  Austrian  production  I  still  be- 
lieve the  managers  automated  their 
factories  since  it  is  more  aest heli- 
cal and  artistic:  Beauty  and  har- 
mon\  are  very^  important. 

AuslFians  are  not  concerned  v\  ith 
last  and  extremely  scientific  knowl- 
edge. They  are  more  metaphysi(^al: 
on  this  level  we  know  nothing  again 
al  the  very  end.  Do  not  Ik*  so  anx- 
ious to  go  until  the  very  end:  After 
completing  the  State  Opera  in  \  ien- 
na  the  .Austrian  architect  Van  kWt 
.\uell  committed  suicide  when  he 
found  out  that  the  building  would  be 
more  beautiful  placed  on  three  stairs. 
He  capitulated  at  the  very  end. 
<  Committing  suicide  was  a  (rerman 
influence*.  The  same  more  or  less 
aiznostic  |>oint  of  view  can  be  illus- 
trat<^d  by  this:  As  in  1955  all  countries 
prai.sed  the  silent,  but  effective  and 
solid  rebuilding  of  Austria  the  .Aus- 
trian said:  What  would  happen  if  we 
had  our  geniuses  in  our  government. 

* 

Everything  I  have  written  is  cer- 
tainly not  wrong,  but  certainly  not 
entirely  correct.  It  is  typically  Aus- 
trian to  say:  It  might  well  be  the 
other  way  round.  So  it  is  no  wonder 
that  1  have  an  uneasy  feeling  about 
sociology:  .Stand-points  of  view!  So- 
ciology—a science — only  an  intro- 
duction to  people.  Do  not  take  aiiy- 
rmi\<^    a    weak    point    in    everything    ^,^.^^,  seriously   that  I  have  written. 

I   do   not   agree   with    me;    I  am,    for 


my  pari,  convinced  that  I  am  mis- 
taken. .Austrians  are  people  like 
other  i>eople:  They  have  contributed 
new  inventions  and  explored.,  the 
"very-  end":  they  have  factories  and 
are  in  a  hurry,  go  through  normal 
bureaucratic  channels;  they  love  and 
praise  Au.stria,  do  agree  and  honor 


which  other  Austrians  do.  He  always 
nags  and  beefs.  Austrians  do  not 
agree— principally.  Not  to  agr€*e  need 
not  to  be  a  merely  destructive  meth- 
od, on  the  contrary  <  advocatus  dia- 
boli>,  .Austrians  expect  the  worst 
experience  or  find  the  best  one 
natural.  'We  have,  therefore,  not 
very    bad   experiences;   on   the   other 

hand,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  ^.^eat  Austrians  as  well  as  other 
.show  Austrian  people  anything  great  people;  thev  believe  that  organization 
at  the  first  glance  i  Das  typisch  oes-  ^^es  time,  keep  things  orderly,  do 
terreichische  Schicksal— The  typically  not  understand  aesthetics  and  do 
Austrian  life  '  Nobody  shows  in-  ^ot  want  to  pay  taxes  for  restora- 
tere.st  in  the  greatest  artists,  paint-  t ion  of  historical  buildings.  I  wrote  it 
ers  or  poets.  Unless  the  world  ad-  _i  tried  it- ( supported  bv  vour 
mires  them,  Austria  would  not  honor  intelligence), 
them.  The  words  of  Modern  Prague 
are   unfortunately   true,   but   full   of      ^^  *  footnote: 

hate  (because  it  was  Austrian  some  "^VVe  like  puns.  *We  play  the  Iro- 
lime  ago):  Mozart  was  hungry  in  portance  of  Being  Polite.  *To  be  a 
Salzburg,  Vienna  buried  him  like  her  true  Austrian  is  to  be  named  to  a 
poor,  he  was  happy  in  Prague  only,  special  order;  so  he  remains  Aus- 
Austrians  ignore  hate.  (By  the  way,  trian  throughout  his  life.  ♦Since  I 
we  believe  that  only  extreme  con-  ehose  that  title  I  refer  to  the  follow- 
flicts  create  the  finest  art:  so,  no  ing  books:  W'eigl,  Oh  Du  mein  Oes^ 
success  because  of  a  lack  of  interest  terreich;  Hofmannsthal,  Reden  und 
denu  can  enjoy  them.  We  have  shown  in  an  artists  work  develops  a  Au/.cetre;  Braun,  Da^  mu^che  Land; 
made    plans   in   answer   to   the    sug-    stimulatmg  conflict).  ^  ...  ._       .      _ 

gestions  of  choir  and  organ  but  Typical  Austrians  feel  antipathy 
where  is  the  congregation?  Vou  have  toward  mere  organization  and  top- 
asked  for  these  things.  Come  and  order.  (Typical  Gerniaus  like  to  men- 
see    what    we    have    done.    We    are    tion  that  Austrians  are  inefficient.) 


Grillparzer,  Koenig  Ottokars  Gluech 
und  Ende;  Preradovic,  Hymn. 

<By  the  way,  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  listen  to  Austrian  music,  espe- 
looking  forward  to  seeing  you  next   Since  Austria  can  be  counted  as  an    cially   the   light   kind.) 

Friday   night  absolutely    bureaucratic-rtiled    state,  p       i  c    J         l* 

-Marshall  Mott     the    Austrian   invented    the    famous  Kneucker 


October  6,  1958 


The  Justice 


Foge  Three 


Little  Rock  Board  Overruled 


SiegeFs  Art  Exhibit 


Must  Co  Forward    Shows  Self-Struggle 


Integration 

Z.::^T^t:^tl^^^^<^^^^r,  t.t  0...,  t  took  .he  initiatne  in  extending  the  def.nition  of 

SuJttiSr  n,Ms  to  •-•;-rirof ;rr:in" ''n j:;;;  s-stTnc^sti^t  rsf,ren^^^.^ 

i:^'^Z^^Z^'^^^:^^nJ^^^^^^     the    unconstitutional    desegregation    decisions^ 


The  collection  of  paintings  by  Alan  Siegel.  now  on  exhibitit 
in  the  Slosberg  gallery,  is  a  drama  of  the  artists  struggle  with  the 
formal  elements  of  painting  in  order  to  create  an  image  that  ex- 
presses  human-ness.  The  conrern  with  people  is  constant  through- 
out  the  group,  and  often  they  are  seen  in  terms  of  what  might  be 
•ty-four  to  the  Arkansas  conM.^uruMM^.-_— ^^^  —  _  "  __r ^^^^^^  -pejorative  allegory."     By  the  way  in  which  Alan  Siegel 

National      p^^""'';^";^"  .  1^^.?'!.?^.    solicitor     Oen^ral     J.     Wv     Kank.n.    stones"  of  opposing  federal  and  state    tells  each  story,  and  consequent-         ..eatchin«      quality      of     starkness 

'•.h..ulder  to  sh(.ulder    ha      >h>     ^;    .'  ;^,.„^;\",^  ,,,.,,„  s.atos  hefor.    sovereignties.  It  did  not  accept  his  ly  the  effectiveness  of  the  tell- 
sically    barred    Negr      <^^^  'tren     ^^:"^.;„.,   ^,„,,  ,,,,„,;,,„  the  same    argument  tt,at  tt,e  Board  be  allowed   ,-       j,    j^    ^    state    of   Constant 

fron.    I  .ttle   U.Kk   tentr..l    llu, h.  an        he  C  ^^^^ts    can-  to  await  tt,e  outcome  of  the  federal- 

th.   Arkansas  Com-ra.    A>somhl>    ha.l     '^«f,;/p,,^^,^.„  „.,  „„„.r  what  the  state    clash    rather    than    be    treated 

..    tvi^.n.    Thi.s:«>  irL'uiuents  «s  ♦^^e  ♦^^t  case.  The  Court  could  see 

ked    for    a    strong    decision    in    the  only    one    sovereignty~Federal-and 

kcu    lor    a  i^  resistance    to    it    which    the    Federal 


enarU'd  an  entire  .serie>  of  leuisla 
tioi)  desiuned  to  postpone,  evade,  and 
den\  piiblK-  school  inte>>ralion  The 
courl\  eurrert  opinion  marshals  the 
eofu  epts  of  our  natioi\ai  L;ovrrnrnent, 
soviTtitin  in  ^uarante<Mni4  e<|iial  just- 
in-  un<ler  law,  to  refute  and  de>tn>.v 
the  resi.stance  of  the  stale  i;<»vern- 
meiit    of   Arkansas. 

The  closing  sections  of  the  Court 
decision  bristle  with  appeals  to  the 
basic  principles  of  our  Government— 
"the  Constitution  as  'the  fundamental 
and  paramount  law  of  the  nation'  .  .  . 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ..  .  equal 
justice  under  law  .  .  .  indispensable 
for  the  protection  of  the  freedoms 
granted  '>v  our  funJamental  charter." 
Usinq  a  tone  as  if  wrapped  in  the 
American  flag  and  against  a  back 
ground  of  the  national  anthem,  the 
Court  commanded  the  obedience  of 
the  stotos  to  its  decision  in  the  name 
of  "basic  Constitutional  doctrines." 

'Wu*    Court    empliasi/ed    a^riin    and 
tv.y.'in    that     it    was    unanimtMi>.    \hn\ 
\Uv     two     fi»mous     Brown      deeisions 
>eti.  r;    its    integration     potiey    were 
unaii.moiis.  and  that   it   was  support- 
i.,l    t.v    a    hue    of    unanim^ni's    Court 
ruhn-s  l)atk  to  the  time-  of  Marhury 
V     \;;.d.son.   In  an  appia!   t<»  the  ulti- 
m:\J«-     prineiples     of    our    svNtrm.     it 
quoteii    Chief    Justice    Marshall's    de- 
cision -For  a  unanimou>  c<»inl"  that 
*'ir    iho    Iruislatures    of    the    several 
stai.s  may,  at  will,  annul  the  judge- 
ni.MU.    of    the    courts    (»t    the    CnUed 
Stat.-s.    and     destroy     the     n-hts    ar- 
quued    under   those   judm-'nu-iUs,    the 
Coii-tdution     itself     bec«»nu->     a     sol 
Cin:^   mcK'kery." 

In  -.peakinu  so  firmly  and  d*-(inin^ 
tlu'  issui*  in  such  basic  terms,  the 
Ctearf  settled  any  doubts  as  to  wheth- 
er »t>  r.rown  decisions  wouUl  indeed 
he  carried  out.  The  attitude  of  lower 
Fedeial  couits  is  expected  to  stif- 
fi-n.  and  hostile  public  opinion  may 
nio.i-  readily  yield,  now  that  the 
Couii  has  stated  its  mmd  >«»  lirmly. 
The  balti'iy  of  anti  integration  and 
private  scliool  laws  pass^.d  in  recent 
nioTifhs  t>y  Southern  states  to  luillifv 
or   rwule   the   elTects   of   the   original 


as  I 

face  of  mob  opimsiiion.  but  did  not 
emphasize  the  need  for  an  answer 
to  the  onicial  anti-Court  policy  (»f 
the  C.overnor  and  (U'neral  Assembly 
of   Arkansas. 

The    Little    Rock    School    Beard,    as 
may  well  be  expected,  saw  the  issues 
of   the   case    in    an    entirely    different 
light.  Attorney   Richard  Butler   asked 
the    court    not    to   think    in    terms   of 
precedents    for    all    time    for    all    the 
South,  but  to  decide  this  specific  case 
on    its    specific    set    of    facts.    He    ad- 
mitted   that    the    Stite    of    Arkansas 
and    the    people     of    Arkansas    were 
wrong     in    opposing    the    court's    de- 
cision.     But     he      took     the      position 
that     it     was     only     the     Little     Rock 
School     Board     that     was     concerned 
in    this    specific    case    and    that    the 
merits   of    the    School    Board's    action 
must  be  considered. 

The    Little    Rock    Board    asked    for 
a  delay  in  the  Little  Rock  integration 
plan,  for  six  months,  a  year,  two  and 
a    half   years,   or    whatever   the   court 
thought     proper.     Given     time,     they 
felt,      the       anti-integration       feeling 
would  decrease  and  integration  could 
be   put    into    effect   without   violence. 
In    one    of    his    questions.    Justice 
Frankfurter     crystalliied     the     think- 
ing  of  the  court  on  this  point,  as  he 
did   several    times   in   the   oral    argu- 
ment on  the  lawyer's  briefs.  He  sum- 
marized:   "Your    position    is    that    the 
school   board    promptly   proceeded   to 
carry    out    in    good    faith    its    under- 
standing    of     the     decision     of     this 
court"    in    the    D.own    case..    "It    not 
only  planned  but  it  took  action  on  its 
rian.  Its   purposes   .  .  .  were  frustra- 
ted through  forces  .  .  .  outside  of  its 
own   control.   And   you    want    maneu- 
vering   time    .    .    .    within    which    the 
school    board    .    .   .  can   have  a   situa- 
tion   in    which    the    former    peaceful 
procedures  can  be  resumed." 

The  Board  admitted  that  Faubus 
and  the  Little  llock  mobs  were  in 
the  wron^  But  the  b(»ard  was  in 
court,  not  they  U  felt  that  ef|uity 
required  that  it  not  be  ordered 
to  destroy  itself  by  attempting  what 
Bro.vn  nilmus,  were  declared  ai;ainst  Qther  parties  made  impossible, 
the  <  -institution.  The   Board,   to   its   own   mind,    had 

Our  President  has  not  yet  tried  to  done  all  that  could  reasonably  be 
lead  and  educate  national  public  required  of  it  and  now  required 
opinion  in  these  fundamentals  of  con-  a  delay  in  order  to  accomplish  its 
stitutionahsm  and  equity.  The  Court  task.  It  could  see  no  requirement 
has  taken  his  place  here,  proclaiming  that  it  itself  try  to  establish  the 
the  broad  principles  of  national  su-  police  protection  necessary  to  en- 
premacy  and  constitutional  rights  force  Little  Rock  integration.  Durini; 
which    are    Involved    in    the    case    of    the   delay,  the   proper  state  or   Fed 


courts   must   order  crushed. 

Justice  Warren  hinted  during  the 
oral  hearings  at  the  Court's  eventual 
decision  that  the  school  board  was  to 
be  t.eated  only  as  an  agent  of  the 
state  government.  The  board  could 
not  claim  the  governor's  actions  as 
a  force  preventing  it  from  obeying 
the  court;  rather  the  board  and  the 
court  must  be  considered  together 
as  part  of  the  Arkansas  state  gov- 
ernment which  was  defying  the 
court's    mandate. 

Mow      the     board's     dilemna     could 
be  resolved  was  hinted  at  by  Justice 
Frankfurter    in    another    question    of 
h.s.    lie   pointed   iUit    that    any   major 
new    law    encounters    opposition    but 
(hat     "the    mass    of    the    t>eople     re 
fleet,  or  at  least  co  alon*.:  with,  what 
their    leaders    pro'jose    or    uri^e."    To 
change    the    attitudes    of    the    {vcople 
to    at    least    a    passive    interference, 
was    indeed    the    ;,'oal.    But    delay    in 
integration   was  not   the  only   means. 
Frankfurter    said.       Clarification     by 
the    Supreme    Court    on    what    is    the 
law    <»f    the    land    Wduld    also    break 
the    opposition 

Tlie    Supreme    Court's    unanimous 

opini(>n   did   proceed   on   the   level  of 

a  clarification  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

It    followed    in   the    line   of   Attorney 

General  Ko^cr  Williams'  statement  on 

September     17     that     the     Court     is 

•the    final    arbiter    in    constitutional 

controversies"  and  that  nothinu  short 

of    ctMistitutional    amendment    could 

upset    its   judgements.   The    repeated 

references    of    the    j^overnment    and 

the  court    lo   Article   \  I.  clause  ."5   of 

l.he     Federal    constitution    emphasize 

Cotitinnefl   on    f\tfje   Sir 


^ives  way  to  an  attempt  to  intrigue 
through   the   very   relatedness  of   the 
change.  figures.    But    again    the    meaning    is 

The  show  inspires  excitement  be-  ^^^^  clear.  The  figures  are  tentatively 
cause  Siegel  uses  every  tool  that  is  at  poised;  they  never  are  caught  in  the 
the  disposal  of  the  painter;  relent-  ,^^.[  ^f  anything,  yet  their  postures 
lessly  he  reconstructs  his  concept  of  ^j^^  tragi-c(»mic  expressions  suggest 
space;  he  utilizes  new  shapes  and  re-    ^^^^    i^^.y    await    something    momen- 


linquishes  the  old  ones  when  they 
fail  to  fulfill  his  purpose;  he  plays 
with  his  color  until  it  loses  that  all 
too  raw.  harsh  stage  setting  look 
of  his  early  work.  It  is  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  a  transition  of  such 
depth  and  dimension  in  the  work  of 
a    young    artist. 

The  earliest  painting  in  the  exhibit 


tons  Here,  again  in  seeking  to  use 
painting  as  a  mode  of  human  ex- 
pression Siegel  is  too  obscure:  he 
deals  with  to(»  many  elements  that 
are  symbolic  in  only  the  most  per- 
sonal   sen.e. 

From  the  raw  da//t^'  of  ^Joseph'* 
through  the  bright,  static  interweav- 
ing  of  the  circus  painting  on   to   the 


is  one  that  was  entered  in  last  year's    descent    into   a   dark,    heavy,   organic 
religi«»us   art    contest    under    the    title    structure    the    progression    moves.    la 


•Joseph   and    his   Brothers."  The    pic- 
ture  depi'uds    for    much    of   iL->   emo- 
tive  at>peal    upon    the    haunting    face 
of    the    child,    Joseph    and    a    lonely 
rigidity   of  emptiness   that  surrounds 
him   and   the  other,   isolated   and   mo- 
tionles.s    figures.    The    entire    pamiing 
is  done  in  harshly  vibrant  colors  and    |j,^.    presence    of 
is  composed   of   brilliant,   but   discon     pamtings,   of    the 
nected    vignette — of    Joseph,    of    the 
brothers,    of    the    buildings,    the    sky. 
It    is    a    striking    w(»rk,    but    it    is    not 
moving.    The    faces    of    its    occupants 
stare  mysteriously   at  you,  but    there 
is    nothing    in    the    painting    to    tell 
you     the    meaning     of    those    stares; 
they   resemble  n<i   human  expression, 
but    are     rather    like     imitative     wax 
figures    in    a    cardboard    set. 

It   is    fnun    this  starting    point    that 


his  depiction  of  the  redhead  in  the 
tub,  ill  the  painting  of  the  woman 
in  the  chair,  and  most  successfully  in 
the  small,  simply  stated  painting  of 
a  man  walking  acros.s  a  bridge  we 
l>egin  to  experience  a  vsarnith  and  a 
motion    that    are    familiar.    We    sense 

ourselves    in    these 
grotesque    and    the 
sympathy  provoking   parts  of  us.  The 
little  huddled  up  man   hurrying  away 
from    somewhere    over    a    wet    bridge 
on    a    dark    night    somehow    is    more 
understandable,  and   more   truly   alle- 
gorical to  us  than  the  ambiguous  pre- 
tensions   of    ** Joseph    and    his    Broth- 
ers.** The   naked   body  (»f  the  woman 
bathing    exudes    a    glow    that    is    not 
the    shimmer   of   neon,   but   of    warm, 
wet,   female    flesh.    It   is   a   funny    pic- 


Siegel  proceeds  to  destroy  his  paper-    ture.  because  the  man  and  the  worn 


doll   images  and   to   rebuild,   in   their 

place,  a   pulsating    world   of   dynamic 

beings. 

Sharp    Vertical    Structure 

llis    blue   and    rose    circus    painting 
mainlains    the    sharp,    vertical    slruc 
tuie  of  'Jci^eph,"  but  already   we  see 
signs  of  a   new    spacial   arrangement 
The  figures  come  elo.ser  together  and 
form    more    natural    groupings.    The 


Bernstein  Leads  Philharmon 
Ives,  TscEiaikovsky  Offered 


York   Philhanfionic   Orchestra,  apttihiCted   by   Lanuird   Htru- 
eveuiftg,    ScjUcmbcr    26,    195H.      Program:    ''Ronoa*    Carmral 

arerturc;'   Beriloz;   "Sy^nphimy    vn.   2,"   Charles  Ives    '/ir.s-t    vcrinrmance    in 

liostoti';  '^Syinpinniy  no.  4,"  Tehaikovsky  ^. 


(The  Sen 
stein.      Fr'uian 


an  are     o  everyday  and  she  is  bath- 
inu  and   he   is   holding   her  foot   Mhat 
.NO  unulamorous   part     and  looking  at 
it  with  such  unselfcons  ious  intere.st. 
We    laugh    because    we    have    walked 
iiUo    a    room    by    mistake    and    have 
found   it   inhabited   by   almost   people. 
The    woman's    head,    however,    hilars 
a    resemblance    to    a    coini.    In    these 
paintim:s    the    paletle    is    cuHK'd.    the 
over-enthusiasm    for    col-r    is    subor- 
ilinated   to   a    curving,   interconneeted 
vvhole    that    tilows    more    quietly,   and 
that   milts,  more  often   then  not,  into 
shadow.    The    very    rythmn    of    these 
paintings  is  more  dynamic.  The  frame 
is  no   longer   the   tall,  strong   vertical, 
cri.ss-crossed    by    arbitrarily    imposed 
horizontals;    it    now    becomes    a    com- 
plex   of    curves    in    which    color    and 
form  can  not  Ix*  sera  rated,  in  which 
color    blends    with    color,    and    form 


with  form.  There  is  less  nervousness 

U  was  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  New  York  Philhannonie  and   ^^^  'ZT:kaZ^T^::- 

its  noted  conductor.  Leonard  Bernstein,  back  to  Boston,  after  a   ^^^^^-^^  „f  ^^^j^  abstract  value.  They 

long  absence.     The  orchestra  is  being  transformed  into  a  ver>-   ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^jj^^.^  themselves, 

fine  ensemble,  and  while  it  is  not  as  yet  fully  settled  down,  the   ^^    ^   .simple    manner    that    renders 

. .  ^    listener  can  easily  perceive  the  emergence  of  a  great  instrument,   (hem  knowabie. 

'.rj-s'-rrnnrre;"  :r:o::  S:,'a2;rme/r.d  1Z  Vt   Bemstein  also  seems  to  be  in  a  transitional  stage  in  his  develop-   ,_,  ,,,,,„,  sce 

hav*    put    it.    "These    constitutional    portunity    to   draw    up   the    plan    ,.f    ment.  in  the  process  of  deepen-    —  .    .     ,      ,       ,^         ^        ^"""^    ''"f*'-.  "?  ■     

principles  cannot  be  allowed  to  yield    enforcement  wthout  which  the  edu     jnj,    his    art.   This    new    depth   of    movement  is  relatively  slow  through-    more  compl.catedly  orsan.c  is  a  sec 

dimply  because  of  disagreement  with    oationnl  plan  of  integration  was  use        ;  narticularlv  evident     ""^   ^»^*^    ^''''''-   ^    /'^^   •ncongru.ly    «nd    ba  htub    scene    m    an    entirely 

simpiy  uetau                   sf                    „j^  Conccrt  w as  parutuidiiy  Lviutrm    ^j.  ^  dissonant   final   chord,  after  a    different   mood.   This   is   not   the   so- 

them "   .   .   .   The    Brown  ies.s.  sections  of  the  Tschaikovsky  Sym-    „,^„„„i..      r.-iieraied      tonal      center    ohisticated    'amalw"   of    the    .smaller 


More    vasue.    and    boldly    stroked. 


now  unanimously  reaffirmed  .  .  .  Our        Perhaps    more    important,    durinji 


now    Vita ivw«.j    .  fc« -—   ... rt'iiiup.^      iinfiv       iii.|.vi  .......     ..«....,,  -f-..^- 

Constitutional    ideal   of   equal    justice    ^he  delav,  the  Arkansas  "battery"  of    Pl'«ny:  but  was  .u.t  present  uniform 

i.    .    _  •  .  .      .        K.     tiin<iii(hoiit     itu»     nroifram.     Bern- 


under     law     is    thus    made     a     living 

truth." 

The  Court  itself  chose  to  write  a 
decision  on  such  a  fundamental 
level  as  that  of  national  sovereignty. 


When  the  ca.se  was  argued  before  it    supported    private    schools    and 


anti  -  integration  laws  would  be 
broutjht  before  the  Arkansas  State 
Supreme  Court.  The  State  Sovereisn- 
ty  Commission,  the  Pupil  Assignment 
Law,     the     authorization     for    state- 

the 


strongly      reiterated      tonal      center  phisticated    '•amalxi"   of    the    smaller 

throut;hout.    is    rather    clumsy.    Ive.s'  tub  paintina.  This  is  the  unchoosing, 

ly    ihiouuhout    the    program.    Bern-  creative    output    occupies    a    unique  already   fulfilled   love  of  mother   for 

stein's   penchant   for   theatrical   bril-  place    in    contemporary    music;    but  child.  .And  every  line,  every  shadow 

liance    is   still    prodominant,   particu-  for    this    listener,    his    preoccupation  ifor  light  is  almost  nonexistent)  gives 

larly  annoying  in  concert.  with  the  crocfifitc  capacity  of  music  us   the   feeling  of  a   womb,   with   its 

The  pro'-ram  opened  wilh  Berlioz's  limits  the  scope  of  his  contribution,  undulated  surfaces,  its  dampness  and 

•ase  WIS  iri-ued  before  it    supported    private    scnoo.s    an«    ....    deft     and  "witty    -Roman    Carnival"  Following    intermission    we    were  ils   separateness.   It   is   in   this   paint- 

.a.se  was  argued  before  It    ''"PP"'^^^^  j;'^''^"                 le-islation    Overture.   This   -champagne    music"  treated  to  the  always  familiar  Tscliai-  mg.   more    than   any    other    that   all 

in     early     September,     the     law.\ers    other   special   segre!,ation   it „isidiioii    v»Mriuie.          .,.,...„,,,_  ^_„rk  ind  v«„cVv-    ath      m-rrnrmed    here     how-  self  conscious  caricature   disappears; 

before  the  Court  talked  of  the  issues    would     have    their    constitut.onalUy    ^•^^,.P*^«-f™'»  ;'  .^  f '•''^^•'J!^  ".^f  ^Irw.r  a  LTnTss  of   approach  H    is    in    this    work    that    Siege     ap- 

in  very  different  terms.  .Neither  the    judged     by     local     magistrates.    The    bnlhance    it   ca  led    for_    I     was     ol  ^^f^'/^  ^J   ^^'^^^^^^^^^^  preaches    emotional    fulfillment.    But 

briefs   of   the   NAACP   and   the   Fed-    Board  felt  sure  that  the  State  high    lowed   by   the  ^^^"/^  .^'I^^^^'^  /';"j  Tr^    Bern  tein  h^fusei  the  Svmphoil  a  certain  attractive,  magnetic  quality 

eral    <;overnmeni    on    the    one    hand    court    would    strike    down    most    of    evemng,   Ives    Se.ond   ^>"'PhO">^   ^^  iTth    7om.lllini  Tr^ncv     aZ    the  i-  sacrificed  in  this  painting.  The  ar- 

nor  that  of  the  Little   Rock   School    those  laws  and   that  this  action   by    .s    somewhat   ^^l''^"*^,'^^ '^«^/"f^  J  iSletvTfC  ohrlfnTw;s  eslc  al  renting    matches  of  shimmer   are   no 

Board    on    the    other,    asked    for    a    state  judges  would  help  change  pub-    dreary  work  should  ha. e  been  chos-  subtlety  of  the  phrasing  was  especial  ,          %^         ^^         j       ^   ^  ^,,^3.  the 

br<...d    and    definitive    statement    on    Uc  opinion.  The  combination  of  the    en    for    introduction    to    the    Boston  ,y  commendable.  The  only   criticism  ^^'ff  i;^„";^'/;;3";:'\*';[t  ^^^  J^^^^ 

the    binding    power    of    the    Court    delay    in    time    and    the    resistance    audience.  It  i^d.stuutly  second  rate  which    this    listener   would    mention  ^J  f^.  "^hreJcTu  one  o    dTor^^^^ 

over    all    the    agencies   of    the   State    by    Arkansas   judges   would   dampen    Ives,  with  the  few  pa.ssaRes  of  lyrical  was  the  problem  of  the  pacing  of    he  ^^^^l^^'^ '^^  .^^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  Arkansas.                                               the    enthusiasm    of    the    rabid    anti-    beauty  overwhelmed  by  long  stretch-  work  as  a  whole:   the  tempo  of  the  -afon  of  niart  culateness. 

Thurgood    Marshall,    the    NAACP    integrationists.                                            es  of  waste  '-*»  /'j^^ J-^.-'-^^;;  '"'  ??  T"      '"^^^,'"*^'^.^^.^'7"f  ings.Letf  oLly  grotesque  chiSren. 

Counsel    asking    for    immediate    re-        In  it.  que.H.n,  to  lawyer  Butl.r.   awkward,  with   »  l'^*   1»"»  «=*"t"^  completely    acceptable    individually.  ^^^^.^^    ^^^^    ^^    overbearing    and 

sumption  of  the  Little  Rock  Integra-    the  Court  did  not  receive  his  analysis    ponderousnesj,.    ine    '''""^*  were  too  slow  within  the  time  span  monstrous  mother,  that  Siegel  emerg- 

tion  plan,  put  the  issue  in  very  sim-    of  tho  case  too  favorably.  The  Court    the  full  burden  ;**  ""^"'  P^^^J     .  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  es   once   more    from    the   depth*   of 

pie  terms:  Should  we  delay  the  plan    did  not  approve  of  hi.  picture  of  the    t.on,  with  brass  over-iu^d,  »°«  *"««  -Simon  Sarflon  Continued  on  Paoe  Eight 

because    of    violence    opposing    it?    B^4  a.  "caught  botwoen  two  mill-   completely  overshadowed.  Harmoiuc  SHwon  5«r9««  "^ 
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Studenf  Government's  Role 
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I 


f 


Asks  Administration  Irusl  Experiment  in  Responsibility: 


In  student  Self-Government 


Al  Hrnison  I'nivorsity.  Antioch  College  and  Pomona  College 
—  three  lop  liberal  arts  scliools — sluclents  are  included  on  Ihe  ad- 
missions committee.  Students  participate  in  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative appointments  at  Bennington,  in  the  appointment  of  the 
chancellor  at  the  University  of  Denver.     At  U.C.L.A.  students  and 


s. 


B.   R.'s    Validity  Explained 


To  the  average  Brandeis  undergraduate,  the  Student  Board  of  Review  i^  an  unknown  quan- 

lilv— seldom  understood  and,  if  possible,  carefully  avoided.    Its  activities  are  shrouded  in  secrecy; 

jts  functions  and  mechanics  of  operation  are  little  more  than  a  list  of  constitutional  data  recorded 

faculty  direct  the  athletic  activities,  which  involves  spending  over   on  the  printed  page  of  the  student  handbook.     Student  interest  perks  up  briefly  every  spring  when 

the  Board's  executive  oflicers  are  elected,  but  unless  a  student  is  personally  involved  in  the  capa- 

^''^^"    city  of  defendant,  i)laintLfT,  \Nitness.  or  juror,  the  Student  Board  of  Review   hardly,  if  ever,  enters 
his  thoughts. 

Such   an   image   is   indeed   vn- 


one  million  dollars.  Similar  poli- 
cies in  this  area  are  followed  at 
Dartmouth,  San  Francisco  State, 

and  Slanfortl.  I'ho  list  of  srh()<»ls  .itul 
polifit's  )iovs  on  ;ind  on  Howiird. 
Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  Bard,  ObtTlin, 
Harpur -control  ol'  libraries,  shar- 
ing in  the  profits  of  l)ookstorc  and 
.snat  k  bar,  faculty  aixl  course  ovalua- 
lion  -to  name  a  few.  'riie  |)oint  of 
all  tbis  is  clear.  Students  tou  exer- 
rise       re.sponsibility       intellij4entl>. 


not 


dormitories  women  were 
permitted  in  tbe  loun^^es. 
Attitude   of   Paternalism 

Tbe   pictur*'   is  clear.   In   almost   all 

matters,  from  tbe  most  personal  to  fortunate,  but  almost  inevitable. 
tbos<'  most  imp(>rtant  to  tbe  educa- 
tion of  tbe  student  tbere  i.s  an 
abominable  attitude  of  paternalism 
in  tbe  Administration  ubich  seldom 
considers  tbe  reasoned  viewpoint  of 
tbe   student.s. 

The    I'niversitv    exists    for    tbe    in- 


Unlike  the  Student  Council,  its  cont« 


Where  they  have  been  permitted  to  dividual  students.  ^  et  the  students 
do  so,  it  has  been  to  tbe  t>enerif 
of  tbe  entire  <«>llejiO  community 
Tresident  Knapp  of  Denison  has 
said.  •* .  .  .  tbe  <ollejie  .  .  .  can 
reach  its  obie<ti\es  only  if  tbere  is 
a  growinjLi  sen.se  of  common  ^oals 
and  an  <ipportunity  and  a  willin;:- 
luvss  on  tbe  f>art  «»f  all  to  accept 
pcM'sonai  responsibility  in  acbiexinj^ 
them,  'rbis  nvans  inescapably  that 
there  must  be  a  wide  parllcipatioii  of 
all  in  tbe  jjovernintj  of  th<'  c<»ll«')4e. 
When  stud«nts  can  so  participate. 
their  c<mtiibutions  become  impor- 
tant.** 

Direct    Proof 

AIlbou;4h  the  adminKtralicin  of 
Brandeis  t'ni\ersily  ri»fuscs  to  rcio;:- 
ni/e  it,  the  Brandeis  experience  is 
another  direct  pi  oof  of  Tresidenl 
Knapp*^  ^tatcmi-nt.  Where  tbe  stu- 
dent l)od\  has  been  allov^ed  to  exer- 
cise responsibility,  it  has  ib)ne  so 
1o  the  benefit  ol  the  entire  collc»;4e 
communitN.  Tbe  reor;;ani/ation  of 
Cleneral  Education  .S.  ibe  rich  cul- 
tural life  of  tbe  school  provided  by 
the  Student  (ouneirs  allocation  of  a 
$2«.Uun.(M>  bud^zet.  tbe  operation  of 
a  .Student  Hoard  of  ltt»vic\\  to  furnish 
the  I  niM*rsity  with  an  adef|uate  and 
f»quitabU'  form  of  judicial  procedure,  the 
the  library  rules  w'nich  attem|>t  lo  I  b( 
provide  the  ctnipus  >\itb  tbe  bene- 
fits of  an  open  slack  system  uhile 
not  bamperini^  any  individuaTs  at- 
tempt  lo  study  a  book  as  loni^  as  be 
flesires,  these  are  but  a  few  \  ital 
areas  in  which  the  student  body, 
when  permitted,  has  made  valuable 
roni  I  ibuiions  tr»  the  University  life. 
These  arv  concn-te  examples  of  hou 
and  \>  beri'  tbe  student  l>od>  has  en 
ricbed  the  educational  cs\peru'nc<» 
at  tbis  I  niversity.  Kurtbermore.  stu 
dent  protests  concerniniz  the  cbavH'l 
and    athletic    policy    led    tbe    I  niver- 


are  not  iH'rmitted  to  protect  Ihem- 
si'hes.  If  there  is  to  Ih»  anytbin;i 
like  <o-op«'ration.  students  must  be 
able  lo  influence  tbe  decisions  of 
tbe  administration  uhere  those  de- 
cisii>ns  alTect  tbe  life  of  tbe  stu- 
dent. The  student  must  Ik»  »HM*mitled 
to  jud^'e  his  own  interests. 

We  need  ^'enuine  aj^reements  for 
joint  consultation.  l*roi>erly  devised, 
such  atrreement.s  may  provide  the 
means  for  representative  government 
within  the  t  nivcrsitv.  An  essential 
condition  for  the  effective  <»peration 
of  these  agreements  is  tbe  abandon- 
ment of  any  paternalistic  attitude  on 
tbe  part  of  the  administration. 
Wheedling    Dictatorship 

'I'vM'nty  years  a^o  the  president 
of  t'.C.N.Y.  pointed  tnil  that  "Stu- 
dents are  matiaKed,  controlled,  direct- 
ed as  effectively  as  under  the  dicta- 
tor: but  tbe  method  is  .  .  .  wheedlinj*. 
cajoling',  pamperin*:  .  .  .  'rhe  stuftents 
.  .  .  seldom  are  .  .  .  included  in  the 
construction  <»f  tbe  ideals,  tbe  elal>- 
oration  of  tbe  obi»»cti\es,  the  deter- 
mination of  policies.  This  kind  of 
academic  lock  step  is  mtire  stultify- 
inji  than  tbe  bij^h-handed  methods  of 
fix*  <li<tator.  more  destructive  than 
abandonment  of  tbe  lilwrtine. 
student  lives  under  tbe  illusion 
of  free  participatiiMi  in  a  creative 
process  .  .  .  tbe  administrators  and 
faculties  .  .  .  'however'  pull  .  .  .  Xhv 
puppet  strings  ..  .  re|H'atin.^  tb'n1t>- 
crati<-  phrases,  often  deceiving  them- 
selves into  thinking:  that  the  demo- 
cratic dream  is  l)ein;i  actualized 
throuj:b  the  paternalistic  pro'-ess." 

'riie  paternalistic  assumption  that 
in  the  '.ast  resort  the  administration 
always  knows  b<*st  must  Ik»  aban- 
doned. The  facts  prove  it  is  not  true, 
rhe  students  must  l)e  permitted  to 
c(»ntribute     tovvard.s     the     attainment 


procedure,   etc.    The    iury    delivers   a  fore  the  Student  Board  of  Review... 

verdict    by   secret    ballot.    In    case   of  shall  be  required  to  answer  questions 

.  ,^      ^.     .  *     *u  directed    to    him    by    the    officers    or 

a  split  ,ury,  the  Chairman  casts  the  ^^^^^ ,,     ,^     deciding     penalties     the 

mlHees    or    the   clubs,    the    Board    of  ^^^'^'"^    ^^^^^    "^^^    ^*^^^"'    "^^    ^     Executive    Officers    must    be    consist- 

Review' does  and    must  work   behind  i"  <>"«  ©^  ^^^^^  categories:   Innocent,    ent  and  uphold  the   Board's  commit- 

the   scenes.     Its   meetings   are   closed  Guilty  A   (involving  either   no   action     ment  to  uniformity.  Every  case  witti- 

to  the   public   and    its   decisions   pub-  ©r   a    letter  of  censure),   or  Guilty    B     '"  ^^^    given 

lished  in  only  a  brief  and  anonymous  (involving  a  stiffer  punishment).  The 

form.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  one  jyry    is   dismissed   and    if   the  verdict 

of  the  vital  foundations  of   its   power  [^   Guilty   A  or    B,   the   Executive   offi- 

and     usefulness     Is    the     confidential  ccrs  decide  upon  the  punishment. 

manner   in   which   It  treats  all  cases;        .^j^^,      Recording'      Secretary      takes 

executive   officers  and   jury   panelists  ,^^1,,^,^^.^    „f    .,,i    proceediniis,    and    in- 


alike  are  pledged  not  to  communicate 
any  of  the  court's  proceedings.  Thus 
does  the  Board  uphold  one  of  its 
basic  guarantees — to  protect  at  all 
times  the  dignity  of  the  defendent. 
What  is  the  structure  of  the  Stu- 
dent Board  of  Review?  What  are  its 
purpose  and  principles?  What  judicial 
safejL^uards  and  ri;,'hts  does  it  ^^uar.m- 
tee?  A  cursory  ;,'lance  at  the  student 
handbook  will  ;4lean  much  of  The 
desired  information.  Hut  perhaps  .': 
l)rief  summary   is  here  in  order. 

The  members  of  the  S.B.K.  are  itb 
permanent  t elected  for  one  year*  ex- 
ecutive officers  -  Chairman,  Executive 
Secretary  and  I^i'cordint:  Secretary  — 
and  a  rotatinj^  panel  of  five  jurorv 
drawn  b>  lot.  one  each  from  the 
fiesbman,  s(»phom(»re,  and  junior 
classes,  and  tvso  from  tbe  senior 
class.  No  student  can  serve  on  t)ie 
jury  panel  more  than  once  during 
any  academic  vear.  In  tbis  manner 
as  many  students  as  possible  are 
>;iven  the  opportunity  and  respon^^ib 
fhtv  jurv  <lutv  is  compulsorv  .  Jn 
serve   as   juror*-. 

In    any    given    case    the    procedure 


f<>rms  tbe  defendant  s^  and  plain- 
tiff'm  of  tbe  decision.  One  copy  of 
I  he  minutes  is  sent  to  the  OlHce  of 
Student  Persoimel,  and  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  Board's  decisions  'In- 
fiatcion.  Verdict,  and  F^nalty.  if  any) 
i^  p«»sted  on  tlie  Student  liiion  bulle- 
tin board.  Tbe  Names  of  junus  and 
all   parties  ar<'   ^^ithheld. 

The  S.B.H.  has  orii^inal  jurisdiction 
over  all  infractions  of  I  niversity 
rules,  i.e.,  open  house,  library,  Hule 
No.  22,  etc.,  and  ai>pellatv'  jurisdiction 
over  Women's  .Subsidiary  Board  of 
Kev  iew  cases.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  ,^f^^'^ 
the  Oftice  of  Student  Per^onnel  ^after  ^' 

conferrini^  with  the  Kxecutive  OfT- 
cers»  a  case  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  Board  cannot  liandle  it,  tbe  ca.se 
is  brought  before  the  Faculty  Ad- 
ministrative ('«»mmittee.  All  cases 
may  be  appealed  from  the  .S.B.K.  to 
T}>e     \dministrative     Committee. 

Now  to  the  principles  and  safe- 
guards of  the  S.B.R.  The  Board  is 
only  interested  in  the  "probability 
of  an  infraction."  No  judgments  are 
made  of  an  individuaTs  character. 
The     Board     does     not     make     moral 


sity  to  take  steps  in  a  direction  more    ,,f    ,y^^,     fniversity     ;ioals.     The     facts  cerned.  The  defendant  and  witnesses 

prove   that    they   can  !  then  retire  from  the  trial.  The  jurors 

— Edward    Friedman,  discuss   the   case,   asking   Information 

Student   Union    President  of    the    Chairman    as    to    precedent. 


Is  as  follows;  the  Executive  Secretary    accusations;     only     information     and 

investigates  (the  plaintiff,  defendant,    questions  relevent  to  the  probabtiity 

and    witnesses    are    questioned)    and    of    an    offense    are    considered.    Pre- 

draws    up   a    report.    The    Recording    vious  actions  are  taken   into  account 

Secretary    draws    the    jurors'    names,    only  if  they  indicate  second  or  third 

a    meeting    is    called    and    all    parties    offense,    "no    student    appearing    be- 

summoned.    At    the    trial,    the    Chair. 

man    presides,    outlines    the    Board's 

basic     principles,     and     instructs    the 

jury   as    to   its   duties.    The   Executive 

Secretary    presents    the    facts    of    the 

case  and  calls  witnesses,   if  any.  The 

defendant    may     make    a    statement, 

if  he  wishes.  Jurors  and  officers  may 

direct    questions    to    all    parties    con- 


academic  year  creates 
a  precedent  for  those  of  a  similar 
nature  which  follow,  in  order  to  en- 
sure maximum  protection  of  a  stu- 
dent's rights,  an  amendment  has 
been  proposed  which  will  require  the 
presence  of  the  plaintiff  at  any  trial 
should  the  defendant  so  desire.  This 
is  in  full  accord  with  the  judicial 
tradition  which  guarantees  the  right 
of  the  accused  to  confront  his  ac- 
cuser. 

The  Student  Board  of  Review  is 
a  |)ositive  and  potentially  influential 
force  on  tiie  Brandeis  campus.  In  its 
short  history  it  has  already  proved 
a  welcome,  very  mticli  needed,  and 
unusually  successful  addition  to  the 
complex  of  student  govern  niental 
instituiionv.  Its  record  has  proved 
that  }hv  student  prefers,  and  re- 
the  jud;^ment  of  his  peer5:. 
f  the  S.B.K.  depends 
upon  close  student-administration 
coopcratiim.  a  mutual  respect  for 
each  other's  opinion,  a  v^illiiv^ness 
upon  the  part  of  the  University  to 
uphold  tbe  students'  ri^ht  to  adjudi- 
cate hi«-  own  affairs,  and  finally,  a 
v\ilJini4ness  up(m  the  part  of  the  "Stu- 
dent to  respfct.  with  all  decree  of 
seriousness  and  sincerity,  the  rcsi>on- 
sibirnics  uhich  such  a  rijjht  cMit  iil*;. 
The  Student  Board  of  Review  is  an 
experiment  in  student  responsibility 
and  maturity.  Whether  or  not  it 
succeeds  is  a  reflection  upon  eacTi 
and  every  member  of  the  lirandeis 
communiiv . 


David   M.   Cohen, 
Chaimnan, 
Student    Board    of 


Review 


consonant  with  tbe  .uoals  of  tbe  I  ni- 
versity. \\  hv  then  won't  tbe  admin- 
istration talk  to  tbe  studiut  bodv  ? 
\Vbv  won't  tbe  administration  per- 
mit the  students  to  represent  them- 
selves to  those  who  make  tbe  de- 
cisions which  afTccl  tbe  life  of  t!ic 
studcnl    of    tbe    t  niversitv? 


The  Beat  and  the  Living 

CfHittnucd    fnnn    Pckjc   Ttro 

a;,'ainsl  roothssness.  None  of  their  illusions  collapsed  for  they  bad  none 
jn  tbe  first  plaie.  The  need  was  for  new  values,  but  the  response  v^as 
a  repetition  t)f  desi)air.  Instead  of  a  line  of  social  protest  seekini!  tbe 
basis  for  a  humanist  rest  met  urintj  of  tbe  social  order,  we  were  presented 
with  a  new  variety  of  the  11  Bomb  barbarism  ajiainst  which  the  rebellion 
v\as  said  to  be  directed. 


Student  Council . . . 


Cout\unct\   fr(nn   Vnije  One  ors.    and    also    ways    to    improve    the 

Students  Willing  addition,  expenses  amountinj,' to  $6000  present    program.   Si-n  up   sheets    for 

Tbe   siudents   are   willin-   to   sp<nd    were   .lot   anticipated   at    the   time   of  «>  cliairman   and   for  members  of  tbe 

the    time    and     make     tbe    elTort     to    last    v ear's   treasurer's  fmal    report.  committee    will   Ik-    |>osted.    All    those 

work    towards    the    best    Brandeis    at-        Another    fact    v\bicb    came    to    li^ht  ^^*^^    ^^^^    ^*r> 


The  society  bad  so  starred  its  children,  thai  tbe  insurrection  as^-umed 
tbe  form  of  its  lari^et.  A  very  astute  critic  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  as 
intelliKi'nt  to  speak  of  tbe  spirit  of  the  "lx»at  j^eneration"  as  valid  social 
criticism  as  it  is  to  invest  the  impulses  of  juvenile  delinquency  with  that 
characteristic.  In  both  tbere  is  a  failure  of  respect  for  life  —  its  unity 
and  ds  diversity  —  a  condonini^  of  cruelty,  and  an  animate  .search  for 
the  ort^iastic  joys  of  sadism. 


will    automatically    be- 


llow j^reaf  arc  the  |>ossibilities?  What  alternatives  caA  vvc  prevent? 
We  must  Ix'  willmu  to  lace  tbe  radical  critique,  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
utter  reality  of  a  spiritually  and  ethically  impoverished  world.  We  must 
not  hide  from  the  collapse  of  the  old  "public  truths.*'  and  we  must  reject 
those  ideoloiiies  that  have  brutally  betrayed  and  sacrificed  the  j;oals  they 
so  eloquently  honored.  And  we  dare  not  become  victim  to  that  form  of 
oil   to   fill   a   vacancy  exislin-   m   the    a"ti-ideological   ideolo^n    which  revels  in   tbe   fall  of  man. 

care  of  this  oversi^'ht  immediately.  Hudjzet    Committee.    The    Jazz    Com-  -j^,^  ^^^^Id  in  which  \^c  live  —  one  we  did  not  make  and  one  so  full 

Wecbsler  also  told  Council  that   it  mittee,    which    was    not    cho.sen    last  ^^f   madness  —  offers   the   opportunity   to    remake    life   and   to   strenj^Mhen 

i.s  impossible  to  establish  a  v^orkablc  y^^^^   ^^^    consists   of   the    foHowmc  j|^^,  ^^^j^^  ^f  ^^  objective  ought  of  man.    The  intense  violence  of  the  "Jx^at* 

Book  Exchank'e  this  semester  due  to  members:     Wilbur     Smis,     chairman;  emerj,'es  as  a  renunciation  not  only  of  the  structure  of  modern  life,   but 

the   failure  of  tbe   Administration   to  Arlene  Coopt^r,  Sheldon   Gray,  Stev^e  ^^  u^^^^g  ^j^^.]f     q^j.  ^tru^ule  is  a  search  for  meaning.    If  we  accept  man's 

provide   space   and   publicity   for  the  Slatkin,  Jm*  Sipos.  and   Maj^gie   Sch-  capacity   for  a   moral   sense,   an   intellectual   imat^ination,   and   the   control 

project.     If     the     Faculty     Center     Ls  "t^i^^^r.  The   new   co-chairmen  of  tbe  ^^  j^-j.  ^^^  expression,  only  then  we  can  claim  to  be  among  the  IMng, 

completed  bv  January,  the  Book  Ex-  Publicity      Committee     arc      Cynthia  ... 

change    may    Ih^    able    to   optnate    in  ^'read   and    Marshall    Mott  In    a    moment    of    overbearing    darkness.    W.    II,    Auden    olTered    tbe 

the    present    Faculty   Dining    Room.            Before  adjmirning.  Council  decided  invocation, 

Myra  Saft  proposed  that  a  former  ^o    investigate    the    possibility   of   re-  .      «^,^^.    j     composed    .    . 

Of  Eros  and  of  dust, 

tween  seven  and  twelve  p.m.  It  also  Beleaguered  by  the  same 

derided  to  purchase  a  mimeograph 
machine  to  be  used  for  student  ac- 
tivities. 


tainable.  Stucicnt  elTorts  have  made  during  tbe  treasurer's  report  is  that  ^o««('  members,  but  Council  will  elect 
positive  contributions  to  tbe  I  niver-  the  miuiey  collected  during  the  past  ^^"^^  chairman  and  a  -steermg  com- 
sity    e\perience.    Wbv    then    is    it    al-    two  Charity   Weeks  has  not  yet   Ixen    niittee"  of  Ovc. 

most  always.  nevyJis^Vy  dhiSt  student  .sent  to  the  organizaUons  for  which  -^^^^  ^•*:"*'^"'^  "^''^  ''^'"''^''!'._^!' .^/T.' 
participatiort  In^glns  "as  a  negative  it  was  intended.  Wecbsler  will  take 
response  to  Adnunist ration  decisions? 
Why  must  the  student  body  tx  un- 
informed and  imrepresented?  Why 
must  •  tudents  fight  just  to  Ix'  heard? 
It   does   n(»t    make   good   sense. 

Tbe  stutlent  bo<ly  is  not  consid- 
ered wortbv  of  meaningful  respon- 
sibility. ^  et,  student.s  are  contUiuous- 
ly  ttdd  to  act  responsibly.  The  ad- 
ministration    first     tells     us    that    at 

Brandeis  v\e  will  be  treated  as  adults,        ._..„   .      .  . 

and  then  treats  us  as  children.  This    Workshop   committee    be    reactivated    opening   tbe   Castle    Dinmg   Ivoom   as 
attitude  reaches  the  ridiculous  point    by  Council.  Its  purpose  would  be  the    ^    ^^udy    hall    m    tbe    evenings,    be- 
where  in  some  dormitories  there  are   study    of    extra-curricular    activities. 
now     surprise    room    checks.    During   The    ctmimittee    will    attempt    to   dis- 
the  carlv    part  of  the  term  men  could    cuss     the     reason     some     clubs     have 
not  have  open  house.  In  some  men's    more    active    memberships    than    otb 


Ner  ation  and  despair. 
Show   an  aflirming  flame.* 


October  6,  1958 


The  Justice 


Page  Five 


A  Question  Posed 


The  Talented  vs.  the  Mass; 
What  Education  Emphasis? 

As  tlie  moment  of  Sputnik  fades  into  tlie  i)ast  and  the  immediacy  and  shock  of  the  Russian 
tcchnoh)gical  achievement   is  forf^otten.  the  problems  of  our  own  educational  system,  so  obvious    '^"-°"'-'-  ^^  "•"""--■- ^^^ 
as  we  watched  the  Russian  satellite  cross  our  sky.   become  clouded  in  an  apathetic  haze.     The  edu-   °j;;;^«  -  "That  u  nol  lirorant  To  r^^^^^^  «>*  ?>"*"»«  "^'vond 


The  questions  raised  in  tUis  article  vcre  f^r^t  posed  in  an  n/KT  class 
discussion.  Because  of  their  importance.  T/fE  JVSTICE  invites  answers 
uon.  students  and  fncutly  to  the  serious  prohic.s  of  intellectual  '"<•"">;*• 

Everything  that  has  lived  through  the  dawn  of  an  instant  '^  P^*"*  •J 
history.  History  .s  everything  that  has  happened.  Its  record  r^^^'^  seem 
impossible  to  keep.  The  historian  must  attempt  somethmg  less  than  a 
chronicle  of  innumerable  events.  Written  history  must  confront  the  infinity 


national  svsteai  is  a  vast  and  loniplex  part  of  the  totality  we  call  society.  To  think  of  really'  chang 
inii;  its  nature  goals,  values,  organization— seems  rash,  radical,  and  much  too  expensive.  Congress 
has  voted  some  additional  funds  to  be  used  as  loans  to  .students  and  has  appropriated  a  bit  more 
to  aid   in   establishing  guidance 

i/e     I  ho     ^^ystcm*     TUv     problim     has    throughout   their  education.  This  de- 
»>orn    drscTibed    as    nnding    a    Iraky    mands  a  large  number  of  skilled  and 
Willi    m    n    house    with    hundri'ds    of 
h(»les    nnd     not     knowinj;     where    to 
be;.'in   lo  stop  the   leaks.  It    mi^ht   be 


centers  in  the  lower  educational 
.')ranches.  Beyond  this,  little  has 

iM'en  done  :»nd  lit  lie  ean  be  until  we 
det«-rmim*  u  hat  we  want  to  aehievc 
bv  a  revision  of  tlie  educational 
jn.Ntiintions. 

From     witiiin     edueational     eireles 
answers     and     problems     are     being 
formulated,    and    though    there    is    a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  there  does 
seem   to  exist   one   basie  direction   to 
th«'     new     thinking'.    Mass    education 
and  our  concepts  of  equality  in  edu- 
cation have  failed  us.  We  must  •strike 
out     on    new     paths    and     find    those 
>ounir  people  v\ho  are  gifted,  who  are 
especially    talented,    the    'carriers    4>f 
promise',   and    nurture   them   as   they 
develop  through  the  elementary  and 
preparatory   h»\els  until   we  ean  taki 


easi<  r  lo  let  the  uall  jusl  wear  away, 
but  if  the  wall  crumbles  it  might 
bring  down  the  house.  TViflTicult  and 
painstaking  though  it  may  prove  lo 
be  one  mu.st  start  lo  plug  hole  by 
hole   until    the   damage   has   been    ro- 


what is  and  what  is  not  Imporant.  To  relate  the  confusion  of  events  beyond 
number,  and  to  catalogue  the  whims  of  countless  minds,  is  not  merely 
impossible.  It  is  incomprehensible.  -|f  history  were  written  thus,  the 
Bodleian    library    would    not   contain   the   occurrences   of   a   week. 

There  is  a  problem,  profound  and  unavoidable,  which  arises  when  \\c 
consider  the  mechanism  of  historical  speculation.  To  write  at  all.  the 
historian  must  choose  his  facts.  They  cannot  all  be  recounted.  He  mu.st 
firvt  decide  what  is  important  and  then,  conlidi^nt  in  a  judgment  soundly 
made  look  into  the  past  and  choose  accordingly  It  was  self-evident  that 
the  basis  of  selection  must  be  chosen  before  the  facts  can  be  selected. 
It  seems  then,  that  the  facts  are  not  chosen  objctively  at  ali,  but,  by 
necessity,  according   to  the   prior  decision   of   the   historian.     How   can   he 


ledge  substituted  for  It.  The  origin 
of  the  elective  system  was  to  make 
available  to  students  who  wished  to 
learn  certain  courses  which  would 
be  taken  In  place  of  those  set  down 
by  the  grammarians  who  ran  the 
universities.  Now  we  fmd  that  the 
elective  sytem  is  used  to  avoid  these 
courses  and  a  'smattering'  of  know- 
ledge  is  found  more  desirable  by 
students.   Bits   of   knowledge   in  fields 


them  at  Hie  college 
the  pr<»per  guidance  insure  their 
fulfillment  This  has  almost  become 
a  duty  of  patriotism.  Of  course  we 
must  continue  It)  help  the  mass  edu- 
cational facilities.  This  is  as  mu'li 
a  national  duty  as  developing  :Uc 
specialists. 

And  yet   there   Is  something  wrong 
with    this    statement   of   the    problem. 

It   is   unquestionably   true    that    many     ^^ 

talented  people  do  not  get  the  oppor-  ^^^j  ^^  f,^  i^^^  the  division  of  labor 
sons — to  continue  and  complete  their  ^^^  activity'  society  of  ours.  It  does 
sens —  to  contine  and  complete  their  ^^^  force  committment  to  one's 
schooling,  but  the  solution  will  not  jfyjy;  it  does  not  force  one  to  be- 
come from  instituting  a  crash  pro-  ^Q^^e  so  involved  with  a  question 
gram  in  search  of  'the  talented'  and 
then  constructing  institutions  In 
this  mecns  creating  a  college  of  the 
bright  within  the  existing  Liberal 
Arts  colleges  or  establishing  institu 
tions  of  'much  higher'  learning  se- 
cluded from  the  average  college  stu- 
dent, curriculum  and  atmosphere. 


interested  persons.  The  interest  and 
skill  are  often  there,  but  the  small 
mindedness,  the  little  economic  re- 
compense, the  lack  of  social  prestige 

that  is  and  has  been  associated  with  ^ 

the   educational    facHitjes   ha,  driven  -.PPort   ';-;;-;'-;,,,,„                   ,,    ,„,    f,,,,    ,,,    ,;,..„,    Uu-msohcs.    for 

many    P»oP'^  ♦'••"    ^  t/I' irth,  uJLTZ^eo^ltUvye^i^^si.o(s.A,cXu..^nH^H'.Uor..    The  facts  can 

;^:rlc^nrht:e":TeaS  i^r" ''- ;;::.; .:;;.;,'.,...  .^.0...^ ...  or  100... .  -^^^^^^j^^^^z  Soi-a-s 

Intil    this   occurs,    those    who    are  could  not  have  been  selected.     The   basis  of  select.on  vv..s  th.    h.Monan  s. 

.   ,     .      .,    ZTTtZ  ZtTjl  l^:':::.  ^'^^I^i^-not   ...stocans  a.wa>s  iostUU-d  their  ^.eupoint  hv  demonstrating 

:'r"'„"r"'in':rre"coTlels   ;":  the    "m  .-.nl  lu  ri^umr  demand  mu^t  be  the  amazing  consistency  of  the  facts  with  the.r  theoryV     Coulan.e.  on  the 

V;    I^t      f    the    edu    '  on'       vv    e.tahlished  at  the  colle.-e   level  and  basis  of  historical  fact,  proved   that    -.So,,,,;  ehonoe  reuuarly  folio, re,l   0^ 

focal    point    of    Ine    eou(aTion«Ji    s>s                                                            ^.       i           *  ,                             4    i  *.  •»     <'o,.i,k»-    tiiit    "f^is/nr?;    i^-   Viade    hy    the   qrent    mOH 

forciblv    seeped    down    to    the   lowest  r)ianqe   in    mpuialtly.       Carl>le.    that      n/Morj/    i.,    ?  taat:    1  .^    •    »    y 

grade 'of    our    public    school    .system,  who^rorked  hervr     Marx:   *'Mnn   bust  be  in  a  po.vft/oT,   to  Uve  in  ^^^'^''J  y> 

We  must  realize  that  our  major  prob-  he   able    to   v^oke   Uistnryr     A    theory   of   history    can   only    be    proved   by 

lem  is  not  that  the  few  talented  ones  appeal   to    historical    fact.     There    is    no    logical    necessity.      But    appeal    to 

are   wn\    being   lost,   but    rather  that  ,act   is  invalid   because  the  facts  were  chosen  consistent    with   the   lheor^^ 

the  whole  mass  of  students  is  biding  The  theory  preceded  the  facts.                                                          ,.                         a 

.     .     ,     .u             n    K      .».,  The   breadth   of   the   historical   dimension    requires   an   elimination   anrt 

urr.bly    neglected:   they    w.ll   be   un-  ^,.„.,;;;;; ';;;•';,;.„,,.,  f,„„  ^^e  first.     The  way  of  lookn,.'  at   history   must 

able  to  Ci»pe   with   the  problems  that  .           .  .       .          . 


tem  and  act   as  a   direction   giver   lo 
the   rest   of   the    branches. 

The  'prestige'  colleges  must  take 
the  lead.  Their  own  curriculum  must 
be  revised.  The  elective  system  must 
be     eliminated     and    a     strong     back- 


Tevel    and    with    ground  in  the  fundamentals  of  know- 


the   new  acre  of  the  miraculous  may 

present  to  t^^m. 

— Steve    Berger 


be    in  effect,  decided  beforehand.     The  problem  is  reduced  to  this:    Is  not 
all    written    history    meaningless    because    the    facts    are    chosen    after    the 


method    of    choice 
Historian?      Is   this 


has    been    independent i> 
m)t   uiiavoivlable? 


decided    in 


the    mind    of    the 
—  Ira  Rosenberg 


Ghent  Returns  to  Reality 


Van 

Teacher  Not  in  "I 


Tow 


^^ 


come    so    invo.veo   w.n    a   h^— •  -The  st tich' of  lit cTaturo.^*  said  Dr.  Dorotln  Van  Ghent.  AssLstant  P^^^^^^^^^^  servos 

that  he  might  incur  the  anxiety  that  ^^  bring  students  into  contact  N^ilh  many  aspects  of  life  •  and  ^to  amplify  and  deepen  the  mimi 

knowledge  often   brings   with   It;   it  j^^.   y^^  ^^j^^,,^^  pointed  out  that  the  study  of  literature  does  not  incur  isolation  from  reality  or  exile 

does  not   enable   the   acquisition   of  .^  .^^^  ..^         towcr'  Literature   Concerned  with  images   of   life,   is   implicitly    involved   with   reality, 

the  tools  of  questioning  that  can  then  Several  vears  a<U)    Dr    Van  Ghent,  wanting  to  assert   that    she   wa.sn  t    living   in   an     ivory   lower, 

be  applied  to  the  world  in  general.  ^^^^^  ^^..^^^,^^  ,,nd  entered  the  advertising  field.     She  found  that  atmosphere  removed  from  reality. 

Along    uith    a     return    to    a     fixed  ..j^^^,„^.,.  ,,.,,  n,,.  i^j^Jh^sI  concern  

curriculum,       greater       numlx  rs      of       ^*'v"»^>    ^^^^       "^        ^ 


The  Johns  ihipkins  Magazme  hav 
recently  d«M»ted  an  i^ntire  issue  to 
the  pnd>lem  of  education  in  America 
and  the  problems  that  will  arise 
within  the  next  ten  years.  The  issue 
points  out  that  uithin  ten  >ears  the 
eolleg*'  population  of  the  initiu!  Sla- 
tr-  will  dou!)le.  This  will  result  from 
an  increased  l)»rth  rate  and  frt>m 
the  lengthening  span  t»f  thi-  e<luca- 
tional  process;  larger  anil  longer  en- 
rollment in  graduate  schools.  In  the 
magazine  tiie  question  of  the  grou- 
ing  -tudent  body  is  developed  along 
side  an  article  on  the  search  for  the 
l.ilenled  student.  Rut  there  ean  ni)t 
be  found  enough  talented  students 
to  lill  all  the  places  in  all  the  fresh- 
man   cla'sses. 

Why  can  there  not  be  found 
.•oouuh  talented  students?  CMiildren 
are  hungry  for  knowledge.  If  this 
hunger  becomes  stifled  at  stmie  point 
m  the  developmi  nt  it  is  to  tliis  pt»int 
that  ue  must  turn  our  elTorts  rather 
than     attempting     lo     sahage     st>me 

descent    part   of  the    remaining    high     

school  students  and  build  our  learn-  ii^at  should  be  covered,  books  that 
mg  processes  around  them.  There  are  should  be  read.  However,  this  is 
so  manv  \oung  people  coming  lo  only  one  part  of  the  solution.  At  tiie 
find  the  world  in  the  next  few  j^i^h  school  level  also  not  only  mus.t 
^ears.  so  many  individuals  who  will  new  education.-fl  standards  develop, 
cnier  the  educational  system  that  I  hut  the  teaching  positions  must  be 
shudder  lo  contemplate  the  possibil-  niade  economically  attractive  so  that 
itv  of  allouinng  the  mass  educational  talented  graduate  students  will  have 
facilities  to  remain  as  they  are.  The  a  desire  to  teach  there.  The  change 
gifted  can  still  bv  found  and  have  hi  the  system  as  a  whole  mu.st  be 
a  proper  place  in  a  better  organized  one  of  circular  development.  One 
system  for  all  students.  I  distinguish  branch  feeding  the  other,  forcing 
between  gifted— and  talented.  C.ifted  elevation  of  standards  in  the  branch 
carries  the  concept  of  natural  genius,  below  and  then  sending  talented  and 
a  gift  that  is  funetioning  not  directly  trained  youngsters  to  the  higher 
due  lo  the  training  of  the  sy.stem  branches  which  will  train  them  to 
but  which  can  only   be  developed  in    return   to  the  system  itself  and  per 


Vork    I  niversity.    liard    College    and 
th<'    I  niv<M-si1ies   of    Kansas  and   \"er- 

Dchalors  Meet 


lacuitx  are  needed  so  that  the  indi-   '^>f  the  people  there  and  money. 
Mduai  attention  so  necessary  in  the   after  all.  is  an  abstraction.  I  de- 

Jearning  process  can  be  a\ailable  cidcd  to  g^-t  back  to  reality."  She 
not  only  to  the  lew',  but  lo  all  who  rtturne<l  to  the  field  of  Knglish. 
w.ml  to  learn  and  are  in  the  process  After  receiving  her  HA  from  MilK 
of  trying.  This  raises  ihe  problem  ColUge  and  her  Ph.D.  from  tlu'  I'ni- 
of  economics  and  it  must  rightly  be  versity  of  lalifornia.  Dr.  Van  (Ihent 
raided.  A  crash  program  is  neces.sary.  taught  at  Mrooklyn  College,  New 
W'v  must  organizi'  for  education.  t>n 
all  lev<'ls  teaching  posit it»ns  and  their 
rep.^ective  .s^ilaiies  mu^t  be  increased 
to  induce  the  growing  number  of 
gratluate  suidcnts  \o  remain  in  the 
academic  world.  .\t  the  college  h'vel 
It  can  not  be  that  onl\  the  carriers 
of  promise'  .should  be  able  to  oper- 
ate at  their  own  pace  under  super- 
\ision.  but  this  should  be  truc  of  all 
students. 

What  of  tlic  lower  levels  «if  the 
>>stem?  How  can  the  level  <»f  achieve- 
ment and  desire  for  learning  be 
raised  at  the  high  sch<H)l  and  elemen- 
tary sch(»ol  level?  If  the  colleges 
would  reorganize  in  the  manner  des- 
cribed their  next  obligation  would 
be  ti>  piesent  a  ni'W  set  of  entrance 
demands    to   the   high    schools:    Work 


"Hesolved 
velopmeiU 


tliat     the     further     de- 
o  r       nuclear       uiapons 


mont.  In  Mexico,  she  directed  a  gram- 
mar school  for  a  >ear  teaching  Kng 
lish  tt)  the  children  of  the   .\mef  i<an 
miners     working     m     that     country. 
Aside  from  teaching.  Dr.  Van  (Jbenrs 
contributions    inthnb'    a    book,    "The 
Kniili.sh    .Novel"    published    by    ilhme 
hart.   She   is   presently   at   work  on   a 
stu<ly   of   Keats  to  be   finished   some 
lime  this  winter.   She  is  also  in   the 
process     of     gathering     material     for 
a    book    on    the   Continental    Novel. 
Dr.    Van    (ihent.    wTien    quest ion<d 


should  be  prohibited  by   internatiioal    nbout   her  n  iews  on   pro-.vssive  edu 


cation,  remarked  that  the  intimacy 
alTorded  b>  close  contact  of  stu- 
dents and  profejisors  was  a  good 
experience  for  her.  Kssentially  she 
IS  a  traditionalist,  •"rhere  are  cer- 
tain fields  in  which  young  people 
should  be  trained  It  is  nice  for  a 
student  lo  choose  what  he  vauta  lo 
study  but  his  choice  is  not  always 
adult.  'Ihe  teacher,  not  the  student, 
should  be  the  authority.  Someliiing 
bad  hapjH'ns  to  education  when  the  **^*t. 
roles  are  reversed," 


Speaking  about  literal^  eriti«ism, 
she  remarked  that  **ll  is  still  in  its 
swaddling  clothes.*'  The  terms  of 
critiiism  are  clumsy.  Although  they 
describe  generally  accepted  mean- 
ings the>  are  often  subjective.  The 
vocabulary  lacks  precision.  "The  cx- 
<  iting  part  about  criticism  is  that 
there  is  still  so  much  to  Ik*  done  in 
finding  out  what  one  mc^ans  to  say.*' 
Terms  have  yet  to  be  objectively 
qualified.  An  example  of  the  inepti- 
tude of  critical  language  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  form  and  content. 
**1  don't  believe  that  a  dichotomy 
between  the  two  exists,"  said  Dr  \'an 
Ghent.  The  verbal  distinction  made 
in    liierar\    analysis    is    "due    to    the 

inadequeries  of  the  critical  vocabu- 
lary.'* K<»rm  and  content  are  mu- 
tually contingent.  .\rt  mu.st  be  con- 
ceivi'd  of  as  a  unity.  Literary  criti- 
cism must  strive  to  broaden  its 
vocabulary  and  avert  distinctions  in 
form    which    destroy    the    nature    of 


->  Maggie    Brill 


the  system.  Talented,  are  those  who 
have  through  their  hunger  learnt  and 
absorbed,  and  are  on  the  P^th  to 
knowledge.  ThLs  Is  a  state  which 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  all 
individuals  and  if  only  a  few  seem 
to  attain  it.  as  is  now   the  case,  there 


petuate  the  growth. 


agreement"  was  announced  as  the 
national  intercollegiate  debate  topic 
for  19r>8  50  to  tlu'  unusually  large 
number  (d  prospective  debators,  as 
the  Debate  Society  bt  gan  its  activi- 
ties fox  the  current  year  at  its 
m«Hting   of  September   2*X 

r.dw.ird  Udnrts.  Director  of  De- 
bate at  the  I  niversity,  expressed 
great  satisfacti.ui  ar  the  interest  and 
previous  experience  evidenced  by 
the  group;  he  nt)ted  that  debating 
has  always  alTorrted  valuable  train- 
ing in  academic  attitudes  and 
methods  to  college  students  who  have 
participated  in  it.  Rolx»rts  pointed 
out  that  Brandeis  holds  a  place  of 
high  esteem  among  New  Kngland's 
debating  colleges,  as  a  result  of  its 
remarkable    progress    in    only    three  ^  ,    .  ,  .1..        1      it       i 

years  of  full  scale  college  debating.  This  year  Brandcjs  welcomes  a  new  addition  to  the  language, 

and  that,  with  the  larger  number  of  department:  Russian  1.     Introducing  this  course  is  Dr.  Irwin  A. 
skillful     debaters     now     promised,  Weil,  Lecturer  in  Russian  and  Humanities. 

Hrandeis  can  be  expected  to  become        Weil    received    his    A.B.    and    M.A.  ■ '^— : —- 

one  of  the  major  debaUag  powers  in    ^^^^   ^j^^  University  of  Chicago  and 
this  area. 

The  Society  has  instituted  an  ex- 
tensive nov 


Russian  Taught  af  Brandeis; 
Broader  Course  Envisioned 


\V>il's  plans  for  Russitin   1   inchide 

has  Ph.D.  at  }Iarvard.  Since  then,  he   '-an  ■  <w crview  of  language  structure* 

•icty  has   instituted  an  ex-  ^_^   ^           Kus.Man   at    Bo.ston    Uni-  and  the  reading  of  Russian  master- 

)vicetraininK  program;  the  „.  ,^^.     .^^^   pieces.     From    here,    he    intends    to 

— -   „                                                                          .       .  .    „^„,,r„_  „.:ii  iv  versity     aiul     Russian     llistorv     una   '                                     ' 

_.          ...       I    .„.»«_    n,„«t    b«    next  meeting  m  this  program  win  oe  •?                                                           build  a  three  year  Russian  Program 

Th*    educational    »v»tem    most    be             Tuesday  evening.  October  7.  at  Literature  at   Harvard.                             ,^  ^         .„         *          .                      ''.. 

made    attractive    to    competent    and    ''^.^^^^^^d'.^,,,^  3  f„r  debaters  Weil    spent    three    .vears    in    Wash-   '^at      xmU      emphasize      comparative 

intelligent   young    men    and    women.                     „„.,  Ujus  experience  and   in  ington  doing  research  on  the  Soviet    literature. 

The  same  intimacy  value  of  i^rsona                     \  ^^^  ^             ^^^.^^^  ^^o  Inion,    and    taught    Russian    at    the 

relationship    with    a    P'f^TorTdo     have    done    some    debating.    All   in-  Library  of  Congress.   As  a   member 

...     ,,   sometimes   evident   at  tf»e  graao                      ct„Hpnts    are    welocme,    in-  of   the    As.sociates    for    International 

must    be   n    fault   in    the   system   or    ate  level  Is  even  more  Important  at     .^^^^^^ ,,  ^".J^^^, /^^J^'S  ^on-  Research.    Inc..    he    has    studied    the 

perh.-,ps  ,n  the  vehy  society.                   ,he  lower  levels.  AH  students  should      '"^'"^  j;;"^;^.  ^  ''"  "^  ,„,i„  background  or  Soviet  s.i.-nilsts. 
Where  does  one  begin  to  rcorfan-    be  allowed  to  work  at  their  own  pace    day  .  mcet.n,. 


The  large  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  the  beginning  class  indicates 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Weils 
program. 


Paoe  Six 


The  Justice 


October  6,  1 958 


& 


Aiuioiince 


Plans  for  First  Semester 

The  three  religious  organizations  on  campus  have  scheduled 
both  religious  and  secular  activities,  open  to  the  entire  student 
bodv,  for  this  semester. 

Hillel  has  planned,  as  the  other  two  clubs  have,  a  cultural, 
social  and  religious  program.  Cultural  plans  consist  of  a  lecture 
series  and  educational  classes.  Among  the  speakers  to  be  heard 
are  Professor  Walter  Kaufman 

of  Princeton  who  will  speak  on  "ave  not  boon  announced    A  Woctnt^ 

"'    »'""-'=        „   ,^,.      ,      ,      z^-   u    „  dav  afternoon  lecture  series  will   he 

Leo    Beck;    Rabbi    Jack    Cohen  ^.„;,j^„.,^j    ^v    Father    LeBlanc    on 

o£  the  Society  for  the   Advancement  ^.^^^^^^y^^.  xheolou.v. 

Of  Judaism   who  will  lecture  on   the  ^^^^  ^.,^,j  ^^  j,,^^^  planninfi  to  hold 

relationships   of  "Man    to    Man"   and  ^  fhri.slmas  Party  and  a  St.  Patrick's 

'Man    to    Cod";   and    Professor   Kmil  Da.v  Dance. 

Kachenlu-m     of     the     L  niverslly     of  This  Sunday.  Newman  is  honorinti 

ToronK,  vvho  wdl  talk  on  "lU-limous  Senator  John  K  Kennedy  by  holdm« 

Existentialism     and      th.-     A-n.-slic".  a  mass  in  his  name    Ke  ore  the  ma>>. 


After     the     lectures,    eviiluatioii    ses 
sions  are   planned. 

Classi's  in  the  varioiiN  phases  of 
Judaism  are  being  iitstiuitcd.  This 
year  in.st ruction  in   Hchifu    aiul  C'on- 


they    will    dine   at    the   C'atliolir*    Intel 
Irctual   Community   Breakfast. 

This  year.  SC  \  i-.  planning  lo  U-arn 
more  about  the  various  sect.s  that 
(•(»mpose   Protestantism.   Through   de 


I       vi,i.ii  »,        ..firi        ir  ihhi  nominational    st'rvici»s,    t^ivon    Sunday 
versational        i  iddisn,       tinci       uaooi 

Vomers  courses  on  the     Tr.^phcts  and  afternoons  at    four   by   visitin-    mini^- 

the     MfKlern     Age"    and     On     Bein<i  u^rs    of    the    area;    it     is    hoped    tliat 

Jewish    Today'*  are  hem-  offered.  ^|^^.  ^^.^.j^.  ^jn  j^..,,.,^  ^^^^,^.^.  about  each 

Social    activities     include     a    dance  ^^|,^^.,.    j/^^.jj   rmnisier   vvill    brm-    with 

last   ni.ht.   in   the  Studeni    I  nion.     In  ^^.^  ^   ^^^.^    .^^  ^^^^^^.^^    ^^^^^,   ^   ,^.,.^^ 
celebration  of  Simch.u    ioi:ih.   Israeli 

folk    sin^inir    and    dan.-rr^    uere    fea-  >^^»^<»<>»   >'<»»<»»    •-»'*>^»»^ 
^irt'd.  Also   planned   are   a    lecture    series. 

The   Ntnvmnn   Club  h.t>  also  sched- 


uled a  lecture  program     The  planned 

series    include    talks    on     the     "Ilier 

archy    (»f   the    Church",      llou    Can    a 

Uberal  Operate  within  the  Church?".    <»n    \Vednesda\.^. 

and     •I'ree     Will".    Sp*:«keis,    as    yet. 


vesper  services  and  informal  break 
fa.st  discussions  with  Keverend  Cum 
mins  in  the  Siu<lent   I  nion  Cafeteria 


—Irene  Gilbert 


S.P.E.A.C..  Sane, 
'Scope/  FormuEate 
Activities  Pro^rcm 

Ai  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 1.  Steve  Levine.  President  of 
.S.P.K.V.C.  rUiddy  Kopelman.  Ch  iir- 
man  of  the  Krandeis  Committee  for 
a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy,  and  Fran 
Perlman,  Editor  in  Chief  of  "Scope", 
the  new  Social  Science  Magazine, 
outlined  this  year's  proj;ram  for 
their  organizations. 

SPEAC*s  first  visiting  speaker  will 
be  Manoah  Chirwa  a  member  of 
parliament  of  the  Central  African 
Federation,  who  will  discuss  African 
independence  on  October  15.  Leo 
Pfeffer,  author  of  "Church,  State  and 
Freedom,"  will  speak  on  censorship 
on  November  l«.  Throughout  the 
academic  year,  Levine  said,  there 
will  be  visiting  speakers  at  least 
cmce  a  month.  Edward  Corsi.  f.umer- 
ly  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Admini>tra 
tion,  has  accepted  an  invitation,  and 
Nome  twenty  other  nam  s  were  pro- 
p(»ser|  at  the  meeting.  Members  (»f 
the  History  and  Politics  departments 
will  give  talks  and  inform  il  studtnt 
discussions  on  current  political  is 
-.ues  are   planned. 

Cuddy      Kopelman.     Cliairman      of 
Sane,    asked    students    with    contacts 
i»i   other  Huston   area  .schools   to   visit 
liiose   .schools   and    atlcmpl   to   slimu 
late    the    formation    (d    Sane    gro'ips 
there.      Stud-nls     will     be     goin^     to 
Harvard,  Tufl.s.  MIT.  Kadclitfi-.  P.os 
ion    University.    Boston    Celle-ie    and 
Wellesley    this    wet  k    to    prepare    the 
v\ay     f(»r    Sane's      "petititm"    drive    t(» 
end    nuclear    testing.     Thf   c;;mpaii;n, 
Cntftiinii'^l   Of!    /'.hve   Scrrn 


Little  Rock.,. 


Contitmcd  fro^n 

this  facet  of  the  integration  prob- 
lem All  state  ofTicials  must  swear 
*to  support  .  .  .  the  constitution  of 
the  I  nited  States"  and,  in  our  accept- 
ed interpretation,  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Any  action  of  a 
state  otticial  violating  this  oath 
strikes   at    the   roots   of  our   national 

svstem. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  only 
facet  of  the  intergration  problem. 
The  Supreme  Court  decision  is  also 
interesting  t(»r  what  it  did  not  con- 
sider. 

Just  once   in   a    rebuttal,   the   Little 
Rock    attorney     mentioned    the    Fed- 
eral     Constitution's      Tenth      Amend- 
ment reserving  the  general  powers  of 
government  to  the  states  and  to  the 
people.     He     v^ras     hinting     that     the 
Court's      original      Brown      decisions 
were    considered    by    many   Southern- 
ers  to    be    beyond    its    jurisdiction    in 
the   first    place.   While  this    argument 
is    widespread    among    segregationist 
apologists,    the    school    boird    lawyer 
quickly    pointed    out    that    he    wasn't 
challenging     the     court's     rights     nor 
supporting  the  argument.  At  another 
point    in   the    discussion    of    the    case 
before  the  court,   Butler  touched   up- 
on the   idea  that   it  might  have   been 
expected    that    the    Congress    would 
legislate    in   a    major    change    liV.e    in- 
tegration.   But    here    too,    he    imme- 
di  tely    backed   awiy  from    any   argu- 
ment   that    t^e    Court    did    not    have 
the  power  to  mcl^e  its  original  Brown 

ruling. 

Many   pjop'.e  v.ert-  surprised  when 
tl'.e   Court,   n.ther   than   President   or 
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rage  Three 

tbc   Congress   or   Uie   stales,  .started 
the  drive  to  eliminate  school  segre- 
gation   Manv  also  are  surprised  now 
when    it    falls    to    the    Court    to    set, 
almost    alone,    the    attitude    of    the 
Government    towards    the    resistance 
it    is    encountering.    But,    given    the 
stiite    of    Congressional    politics    and 
the    type    of    Presidential    leadership 
now   available,   no  alternative  seems 
feasible.    President    Eisenhower    has 
but    recently    gone    to    the    extreme 
of  admitting  that  "all  men  are  equal 
in    the    sight    of    Cod"    and    that    we 
have     come     to     the     belief     in     the 
•fundamental  human  riuht  to  a  pul>- 
lic   education"   thus,   at   least   by    im- 
plication,  condemning    the    Arkansas 
"massive   resistance."   He   al.so  .seems 
to     have     authorized     the     Attorney 
General  to  support   the  C<»urt's  right 
to    interpret    the    law     of    the    land. 
A    stronger    Administration    position, 
eombined   with   the   strong   Court    po- 
sition,   might    make    the    po.sition    of 
S(Hithern     moderates     a     bit     easier 
than     It     has    been    in     tiieir     recent 
lonely    state. 

IJesides  the  question  ai  the  Court's 
initiative   in   the  area   (»f  school   inte- 
gration, a   seiond  topic  n<it  raised  in 
its     opinrOn     is     that     of     the     .social 
duui^i'   being   wrought   in   the  South. 
A    major   institution   of   Southern   so- 
ciety   IS    boing    altered    by    pressure 
from    outside    the    commanity;    men 
are     being     foi  ced     by     strangers    to 
al>and«»n   what   they   and   their   neigh- 
bors   have    been    taught    to    c<insider 
proper     The    Courl    did    nt>t    stop    to 
argue    the    question.    Its    tirst    Brown 
decision    has    been    criticized    for   be- 
ing   too    sociological    in    determining 
the    nature    of    the    Negro    children's 
constitutional     rights.     This     present 
decision    skipped    the    sociological    is 
sues    entirely:    constitutionalism    and 
constitutional    rights    were    the    only 
i.ss    c*s. 

Obviously  the  pious  arguments 
about  the  South's  native  institutions 
bwing  tyranlcally  infringed  has  a 
serious  fisw.  The  Negro  citizens  of 
the  South  hacdiy  have  their  fair 
opportunity  to  help  determine  iust 
what  their  native   institutions   should 

Not  school  Integration  is  the  maior 
civil  rights  area  of  action,  but  vot- 
ing rights.  If  the  recent  hesitant 
steps  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
guaran^ee  Negro  voting  rights  be- 
come firmer,  Nogroes  voting  in  South- 
ern elections  will  decid*:dly  influence 
the  Steta  cfficlal  attitjros  towards 
civil  rights  Issues. 

Lit  tie  Ho:k  is  oy  far  n<it  the  wor.se 
example  of  denial  of  the  equal  op 
port  unity  to  vote  to  Negroes.  But 
in  Little  Kock.  approximately  half 
again  as  large  a  percentage  of  White 
adults  are  registered  to  vote  as  are 
Negroes.  When  the  people  of  Little 
IvCK  k  vote  not  to  integrate  their 
schools  in  an  honest  and  democratic 
election,  as  they  did  last  week,  this 
.statistic  must  be  remembered.  There 
are  many  causes  for  the  restriction 
of  the  Negor  vote:  but  circumstances 
are  changing,  and  the  growth  of  the 
political  power  of  the  Negro  in  the 
South    seems   to   be   continuing. 

Better  educational  opportunities 
for  the  Negroes  of  the  South,  in- 
crea.sed  opportunity  to  exericse  the 
franchi.se —  these  are  probably  the 
two  trends  against  which  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  must  be 
'  seen.  By  its  identitication  of  deseg- 
regation with  the  fundamentals  of 
the  American  system,  it  is  indeed 
helping  to  make  *'our  constitutional 
ideal   ...  a  living   truth." 

—  Martin    Levine 
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ATTENDANCE  WILL  NOT  BE  RE- 
corded  and  free  ruts  wiU  be  permitted 
to    all    students    tomorrow,    Tuesday. 


WANTED 


UvSED    BOOK:    SABINE    "POLITICAL 
Ttieory".    M.    Levine,    Castle. 


PERSONALS 


•     •     I 


WILL  ALL  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  BORROW- 
ed  »>ooks  from  me  please  return  them. 
Miohefti  Brailove,  Schwartz. 

"  CLUBS 


UK£A  CIGARETTE  SHOULD  i 


THE  JUSTICE  IS  ACCEPTING  WANT 
ad«  fti  tlie  raU  erf  five  cenU  a  ^•'^  .Tlf 
kifermatlMi  conUct  Alan  Sijimja.  ^S" 
Mmukcc*  Tlie  JuMice«  wX  tii«  C««ue. 
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October  6,  1958 


The  Justice 


Poge  Seven 


Series  Undertaken  Choral  Union  Series  Includes 

by  Philosophy  Club  c 

I  ho    Philosophy    Club    will    under-    *^ 


Wo 


t.ik«'  nn  nmbitious  schedule  this 
sear.  'J'lU'ir  program  will  bo  bused 
on  tbo  work  of  John  Dtwey  lo 
rornnu'inmorafc  /lis  one-hundredth 
l)irthday. 

I'his  KalTs  proL'rams  uill  be  de- 
voted to  informal  lectures  and  dis- 
i  ijssions  of  various  aspects  of 
Druey's  ihou^'hl.  The  purpose  of 
the  talks  \^»11  be  to  place  Dev^ey's 
work  into  historical  context  and 
philosophical  perspective.  These  dis- 
(  ussions  will  be  led  by  interested 
numbers  of  Ihr  Hrandeis  faculty. 
i;;uh  lecture  will  be  based  on  a 
hook,  or  chapters  of  a  book,  by 
I»ewey.  The  first  lecture  will  l>e 
i:iven  on  October  15,  at  «:(M)  p.m.  in 
the  Kalib  (;raduate  Center  by  Dr. 
Harold  \Veisberj4,  Assistant  Profes- 
^ni  {}{  Phih>s(»phy. 

The  >uccectiinj^  lecture.s  will   be  as 
follows: 

i:thics    —    Manfred      \  o^jel.      In- 
structor in   Philosophy 
.^esthetics     U»ctuier     to     be     an- 

n<»unced 
Syiubolisni  and  Concept   of  Mind 

—  lecturer   lo   be  announc«'d 
Philosopliy       of       Kducation  -lec- 

urcr  to  be  announced 
Social  Tbou;iht     Ku^ene  V.   Wal- 
ter,     Assistant      Pri»fessor      of 
}*olitics 
Ordinary   Lan^ua^e  Phih)sopby  — 
Joseph    Murphy,   (Jraduate   Stu- 
dent   in    History   of  Ideas 
The    Pall    lectures    are    planned    as 
an    inlroducti'Jn   to  the   Sprin;,'   st'ries 
which  Is  bein^'  presented  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Brandeis  I'niversity   In- 
stitute.  This    second    series    will    also 
Im'     devoted     to     the     ptiilosophy     of 
Pewiv.    Details   to   be   announced. 


The  Branck'is  I'nivcr.sity  Choral  Union,  which  includos  the 
Hrandeis  University  Chorus,  Men's  Glee  Club,  and  Women's  Glee 
Club,  has  announced  its  plans  for  this  school  year.  Alfred  Nash 
Patterson,  reputed  conductor  of  the  Boston  Chorus  Pro  Musica 
and  director  of  the  Choral  Union  here  at  Hrandeis,  told  The  Just- 
ice that  a  series  of  three  concerts  of  'Music  of  the  Masters*  is 
planned  for  performance  by  the 


Chorus,    whose    members    were 
chosen  last  week  after  two  days 

of    try  outs. 

Brahm's  **A  (;erman  lU'quiem,** 
MozarPs  "Missa  Hrevis,"  Wanders  •Is 
rael  in  Kjiypt,"  and  Mone^ger's  "Kin^' 
David"  will  be  sunj4  by  the  choristers 
in  (lernian,  l^atin.  Pn^li.sh.  and 
French,  respectiN  «l> .  Speakin;:  in 
reference  to  the  work  the  jiroup  will 
do,  I'atterson  said.  **Pro|iress  in  pre- 
vious years  justifies  the  more  ab- 
bitious  pro^'rams  ft)r  this  .season. 
The  student  otticials  within  the  cho- 
rus have  lhoroui:hly  or^:ani/ed  the 
start  of  the  year  a  fat  tor  that  prom- 
ises  j^reater   and    jrreater   results.** 

An  innovation  this  year  was  made 
in  the  method  of  auditioninc;  for 
the  chorus.  Instead  ol  the  former 
method,  ubieh  iinoKed  a  ;rroup 
sinuinj:^  of  "America."*  quartets  of 
interestt'd  students  were  ^'iven  spec- 
ial audition  music  to  practice  and 
were  permitted  to  try  out  alone. 

IJnda  Braiio\e  Prinz,  president  of 
the  Choral  I  nion,  stated  that  plans 
are  in  the  air  for  lr;ivel  and  ex- 
change concc'rts  with  scho(»ls  in  this 
MCinit>    later   in    the   >ear.    She   men- 


tioned there  mi'jht  also  be  a  "Choral 
Week-end'*  durinj^  which  students 
from  schools  farther  from  this  area 
would  be  invited  to  work  with  Bran- 
deis vocalists  on  a  selection  which 
would  be  performed  at  a  concert, 
climaxing  the  activity. 

\o  plans  for  concerts  have  been 
made  as  of  yet  for  the  (I lee  Clubs 
It  is  known,  however,  thai  they  will 
perform  li^^hter  works,  includinj; 
show  tunes  and  some  madrigals.  All 
students  and  personnel  of  the  uni- 
versity who  for  some  reason  did  not 
^et  the  opportunity  to  audition  for 
the  Chorus,  and  who  would  like  to 
do  so,  should  contact  Patterson  and 
make  arranjjements  with   him. 

In  conjunction  with  a  choral  di- 
recting course,  a  small  ;rroup  of  se- 
lected voices  NNill  be  sin^inir  madri- 
j^als,  motets,  and  other  vocal  cham- 
bermusic.  This  jiroup  will  \w  re- 
hearsing:  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
and  will  be  a  performing:!  sjroup. 
For  furthi'r  information  on  this,  see 
Patters(m. 


Town 


Club  Notes 


si'Eu: 


ConHNUcd  from  1'age  SiX 
))ait    of   a    nationwide    movement,    is 
.scheduled    to    be^'in    two    weeks    be- 
fore the  ()ctt)ber  31   C.eneva  meetim,' 
und  to  end  a  week   after. 

'J'he  petition,  which  calls  upon  the 
^'i»vernments  of  the  Ignited  States, 
(;reat  Britain  and  the  Soviet  I'nion 
\o  ct^ise  nuclear  tests  through  a 
C.N.  a^reemnet,  was  voted  up4)n  and 
.iecepted  at  the  meetinj^.  It  makes 
no  mention  of  the  dangers  of  radio- 
active fallout,  but  concentrates  sole- 
!>  on  the  threat  to  world  peace  that 
bomb  trsts  represent. 

It  was  su^*v£ested  that  SANF  set 
up  a  stud\  committee  to  L'ather  in- 
lormation  about  the  .scientific  as- 
pects oi  the  problem,  and  that  a 
dele^'ation  be  sent  before  Con^^ress 
or  the  .Atomic  Kner^y  Commission, 
as  has  been  done  by  a  i^roup  fr(»m 
.Sw  art  h  more. 

SANK,  Kot)elmnn  explained,  is 
loosely  afliliated  with  the  National 
Commiltee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Pol- 
icy, but  forms  its  own  policy  inde- 
pendent of  the  National  Committee. 
SPEAC  is  at  present  sponsoring 
Sane,  at  the  same  time  continuinj^ 
to  maintain  its  policy  of  having  no 
official  viewpt)int  of  its  own.  .SPK.\C 
and  Sane  will  cooperate  in  the  pe- 
tition drive  and  in  inviting  speakers. 

Fran  Perlman  outlined  the  pur- 
po.se  of  the  newly  formed  social 
.science  magazine  "Scope".  It  is 
hoped  that  the  magazine  will  serve 
as  an  outlet  for  creative  endeavors 
in  every  field  of  the  Social  Sciences 
—  Anthropology,  Economics,  Histor>. 
I'olitics.  Psychology  and  Sociology. 
Miss  Perlman  and  the  editorial 
board,  consisting  of  Don  Cohen,  Bob 
Stein,  Bruce  Litwer  and  Judith 
Arenstein,  hope  to  publish  their  first 
is.sue    before    Thanksgiving. 

Film  Schedule 

Oct.     12— Cyrano    de    Bergerac 
Oct.  19— Mrs.  Miniver 
Oct.    2G— The    Idiot    (France)    - 
is^'ov.  2— Kebel  Without  a  Cause 
n;ov.   9— Hamlet    (Laurence   Oli- 
vier) 
Nov.    16— Grand    Hotel    (Garbo. 

Barry  more) 
Nov.   23— Shoeshinc   (lUly  •  De 

Sica)  -  and  short 
Dec.    '^— Mr.     Deeds    Goes    TO 

Town   ' 
Dec.  14— Spectre  of  the  Ro.se  - 
Dec    21— The    Young    and    the 

Damned  (Los  Olvidados  -  Mexico) 


The   following    pre-Broadway   shikv^s 
are  scheduled  to  (ip^-n   in  Boston: 

Colonial:  "Comes  A  Day",  starring 
The  Drama  Club  opens  Its  lir>8  .Uidilh  Anderson,  opening  a  t  wow  eek 
season  with  a  presentation  of  Peter  engagement  on  Monday.  October  20 
VanDruten's  comedy.  -Bell,  Book  Shubert:  *Once  M<»re.  with  Feel- 
and  Candle".  The  plav,  coiuerning  '"J^''-  *»  "<*^^  comedy  b>  Harry  Kunitz 
three  witches  in  mfKiern  day  (;reen  opening  on  October  7.  Heading  the 
wich  \illage.  and  the  trouble  that  *  **"^  -^r*'  Joseph  Cotten  and  Arlene 
arises   when   thee  >ounge'<t   and   pret-    1  ^ancis. 

tiest    of    them    falls    in    lovt-    with    a        *"    Framm.-ham:   -Mister    Hoborts^ 
mortal,  will  Yh^  directed   by  Bob  Hos-    featuring   Hichard   Derr.   will    open   a 
enblum.    Klaine   Pransky.  assist(>d  by    ^i^-day   engagement    at    the   Carousel 
Ba-bara     Heleen,     will     b<*     the     pro-     Theatre  on  October  7. 
ducer   and    Ann    MeHion    will    do    the  Movies  In  Boston 


stage  managing.  .Audit irms  were  held 
this  past  Wi'ek  [tnd  announcements 
concerning  casts  will  be  made  short- 
ly. 

.Steve  \V<'iner.  President  of  the 
Brandeis  Kadio  Club,  has  anriounced 
The  Justice  plans  for  a  contest 
in  Older  to  re  name  the  Brandeis 
radio  station.  The  station,  formerly 
WLDB,  is  unable  to  use  those  call- 
letters  as  their  is  another  station 
elsewhere  in  the  country  of  the 
same  name.  .Students  can  submit 
their  ideas  to  Wfiner,  and  a  prize 
will  b«*  jiivi'U  for  the  winning  idea. 
The  statiim  itself  is  preparing  lo 
open  by  the  ou]  of  Christmas  %aca- 
tion;  it  has  the  room  and  the  equip- 
ment and  auaits  only  the  F.C.C.  ap- 
proval. Try-outs  for  those  vvisiiing 
lo  announce  will  be  iuld  in  about 
a  month,  and  there  uill  be  a  fall 
clube  meeting  within  a  few  weeks. 
for  all   those  interested. 

The  Cilbert  and  .*sullivnn  .Society, 
departing  from  its  usual  format,  will 
present  Rogers  and  Hammerstein's 
-Allegro"  this  spring.  Plans  con- 
cerning the  production  will  be  an- 
nounced at  a  later  date. 


BosTofi:  -Windjammer*.  I^)ui»-  de 
Kochemont's  pn»duction  in  Cinerema. 
cFature  daily  at  2:.30  p.m..  i\.AO  p  m  , 
Sunday  evenings  at  7:.30  p.m. 

Mayflower:   -The  Case   of  Dr.  I^iu 
rent",  with  Nicole  Courcel.  beginning 
at  7:10  p.m..  9:30   p.m. 

Memorial:  'The  Defiant  Ones^ 
starring  Sidney  Poitier  and  Ton>  Cur- 
ti.s,   starting   at   0:40,   9:50. 

For    iazz  enthusiasts: 

Storyville:  -Sing  a  Song  of  Rasie- 
ites".  leaturing  .\nnie  Koss,  l>a\e 
Lambert  and  ,lon  Ibndricks.  October 
6-12.  Sarah  Vau^'han  apeparing  Octo- 
ber 15  I  (i. 

Symphony  Hall;  Benny  (Joodman 
and  his  orchestra  appearing  Pnday, 
Olcolx  r  17  at  «:.3U. 

Museum  in  Cambridge 

Buseh-Heisinger  Museum:  Cerman 
expressionism.  Slavic  Folk  Art  Mon 
day  Friday  9-5. 

Museums  in    Boston 

Boston  Museum  of  Science:  First 
museum  in  the  country  lo  combine 
natural  history,  science,  industry,  and 
public  health.  Open  Tuesdav  Satur- 
day  lU-5;  Sunday  1-5. 

Isabella    Stewart   (Gardner   Museum: 


Housed     in    a     transported    Venetian 
The   Brandeis  Pre-Law  .Society   has    j^,^^^.     displaying    Titians,    Raphaels, 

and  other  remnants  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance;  First  Centur\  Roman 
pavement;  Dutch  and  Flemish  mas- 
ters. Tuesday,  Thursday,  .Saturday 
10-4;  Sundays  2  5. 


Lynn  Beth  Walier 
Stars  In  'Lesson 

Miss   Lvnn   Beth   Walzer  '59  is  the 


announced  plans  for  a  series  of  let 
tures.  This  .semester,  the  theme  will 
be  "The  Scope  of  Law'*,  and  will 
bring  speakers  uho  will  discuss  the 
relationship  between  law  .ind  their 
varying  professions.  .Next  semester, 
the  theme  will  be  -Careers  in  Law". 
Among  tho.se  speaking  will  be  a 
corporation  lawyer,  a  District  At- 
torney, a  probate  lawyer,  and  a 
Court  Justice.  Prevident  Lee  Pearl- 
man  includes  in  his  list  of  speakers  lead  star  in  a  M.I.T.  Dramashop  pro- 
Arthur  .Schlesmger.  Jr.  of  Harvard:  duclion  of  Eugene  lonesco's  ''The 
Mark  Howe,  a  Professor  at  Harvard  Lesson.'*  The  play  will  be  presented 
Law  School;  and  Rol>ert  Kalis,  a  Bos-  in  the  Kresge  Little  Theatre  on  Fri- 
ton  attorney.  Tentative  plans  also  day,  October  10,  1958  at  8:30  p.m. 
include  a  lecture  by  one  of  the  Su  Miss  Walzer  was  seen  last  year 
preme  Court  Justices.  in    the    M.I.T.    production    of    E.    El 

Two  field  trips  have  been  planned  Cumming's  -Him**  and  has  played  in 
for  the  society  mem>)ers.  The  lirst  Brandeis  prest^ntations  of  "The  Dyb- 
will  be  to  the  Harvard  Law  School  buck,*'  -Turandot,**  and  "No  Exit." 
Mock  Trial  Finals;  the  other  will  be  lonesco  is  the  author  of  "Chairs," 
to  the  United  States  Federal  District  The  Bald  Soprano,*'  and  The  Sub- 
Court   in  Boston.    The   first  meeting    mis.sion.** 

will  be  held  October  9,  at  7:30  p.m.  Jean  Giraudoux'  "The  Appollo  of 
in  Sydeman  5.  All  those  interested  Bellac"  will  also  be  presented  on 
are  invited  to  attend.  Friday  night.   Admission  is  free. 


Coming  to  Harvard  Square? 

Follow  your  classmates  to 

Town  and  Travel  Shop 

ZERO  BRATTLE  STREET 

and  see  the  exciting  collection  of 
sweaters,  shirts,  skirts,  Bermudas, 
everything  you  need  for  Campus. 

A  u'ondi'rfitl  .shop  for  browsing. 


» ^N\«^iwwu»  I  m'*  ><<W.>W<y^X'*>y.'->^ 


GOOD 

EVENING, 

HAPPINESS 
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Sitting  in  the  hotel  bar,  I  felt  a  (luick  pain  as  I  realized 
everything  was  nothing.  Abo,  the  waiter  had  put  an 
elbow  in  my  eye  as  he  served  the  beer.  It  was  teeming 
rain  outside.  L:iter  perhaps,  with  luck,  there  would  be  a 
tidal  wave,  I  began  to  sob  happily. 

•'Stop  crying  in  your  beer/'  my  father  said,  moving  my 
Schaefer.  •'It's  your  kind  of  beer— real  beer."  But  was 
it?  Was  anything  mine,  or  hi?,  or  anybody's?  We  had 
been  coming  to  Atlantic  City  too  many  seasons.  Just  me, 
my  father,  Annette,  Yvette,  Babette,  I  was  bored. 

A  proud,  frail  young  man  approaclied  our  table.  My 
cheeks  grew  damper  than  ever.  T  was  in  love  again.  *'I 
.sc^  you  drink  Schaefer,  too,'*  he  sai<l  to  me.  **Do  you 
know  why  experts  call  it  'round'?'' 

I  shook  my  head,  Siiiling  tears  about  the  room.  **0f 
course,'*  my  father  interrupted,  "roun<J  means  a  s:mof)t  h 
harmony  of  flavors."  I  wanted  tol:ill  him. 


1 


!x<.<^i«5?«>- 


''mm 


My  young  man's  dark-circled 

eyes  grew  sad.  *To  j^our  kind  of 

beer,"  he  said,  "all  liquid  gold 

and  capped  with  snow.''  My 

father  raised  his  glass  to  return 

the  toast,  but  I  quickly  pushed 

him  over  backwards  in  his  chair. 

'To  your  kind  of  beer,"  I  said, 

my  voice  alive  with  ennui.  We  clinked  glasses,  and  then 

he  was  gone. 

And  I  was  all  alone  again,  suiTOunded  by  people.  But 
the  clink  of  the  glasses  of  S<:*haefer,  ah,  that  is  my  bitter- 
.sweet  treasure.  So  each  evening,  when  the  Schaefer 
comes,  after  the  pain  of  memory,  after  the  waiter's 
elbow,  I  say,  ''Good  evening,  happiness  .  . .  Good  eve- 
ninir,  Schaefer."  And  then  I  cry, 

THE  f.&M.  SCHAEFER  BRE^T.ING  CO.  IFl  YORK  and  ALBANY.  M.  f. 
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The  Justice 


October  6,  1958 


Judges  Lose  to  U. 


Mass, 
On  First  Half  Surge,  36-14 

\  .'ood  crowd  was  on  hand  Saturday  for  Brandois'  1958  home  football  opener  against  the 
Universitv  of  Massachusetts,  but  the  Walt  ham  Blues  gave  the  fans  little  cause  to  believe  that  they 
even  resembled  the  teani  that  went  6  to  1  last  yar.  Playing  an  ofT-and-on  game,  showing  good 
points  in  spots  and  verv  weak  and  ineffectual  points  in  others,  the  Judges  fell  before  the  hands  of 
an  aggressive  Massachusetts  eleven  to  the  tune  of  36-14.  The  loss  evened  up  the  six  year  long 
serieTat  3  and  :i.  and  provided  Redmen  coach  Charley  OHourJ^t^with  ample  revenge  ior  the  -h-/ 
Brandeis  homecoming  massacre 


Enlarged  Intra-Murals 
Set  For  Men,  Women 

E.xtensiNc  intramural  programs  for  men  and  women  have 
been  set-up  for  the  vear  by  the  athletic  department.  Touch  foot- 
ball is  the  first  on  the  agenda  for  the  male  students.  Ihe  pro- 
oram  starts  on  Wednesday.  October  8  and  runs  through  to  the 
59th  of  the  month.  The  games  will  take  place  between  4:30  and 
5:15.  The  first  activity  for  girls  is  soft  ball  which  will  get  under- 
wav  on  October  14  and  run  until    played  in  the  late  afternoon. 


November  25.    Games  are  to  be 


of  1957. 

Few  Brandeis  fans  could  walk 
oft  the  field  and  say  Ihal   their 

JucJm-s  had  played  a  really  bad  ^ame; 
with  the  exct'ptioii  of  >calliTrd  m<> 
mi-nts  of  weakru'ss  in  tiu'  drfensivt* 
line  and  in  thr  pass  defiMuhn-  sec- 
ondary throughout  Un-  .;anu-.  Big 
lUucVs  t»lTort   was  fairly  credilablc. 

Tony  Lahnstc»n  roceivi'd  llu-  open- 
ing kickotT  for  Brandi-is  and  the 
Juduos  began  to  play  i»n  their  own 
35  yard  Une.  After  a  series  of  pos- 
session  chani;es  in  which  the  play  ot 
sophomore  Johnny  VVrir  and  Jaik 
]Vlc(iuire  .-sparked  the  Blui-  attack. 
lVlas.sachu>ett>  be-an  then  niovr  and. 
before  the  first  quartrr  driw  to  a 
close,  led  by  a  comfortable  24  (>.  The 
three  scores  canie  on  pa>>  pla>s  <»l 
approximately  ">n.  33.  and  a")  yard.N 
each. 

Three  Brandeis  tackier-  hit  the 
Kedmen  quarterback  on  the  Blue  :?.">. 
but  before  his  knees  hit  the  ground 
he  managed  to  Hick  off  a  neat  pass  to 
the  far  right  corner,  on  about  tlie  4 
yard  line.  It  only  took  one  running 
play  for  the  Bedmen  to  score  and 
they  had  their  first  touchdown.  Going 
off  tackle  for  the  point>  after,  they 
prompt Iv  led  8-0. 

Their  .second  score  followed  sliort- 
ly.  ai\d  only  then  after  a  beautiful 
lieck  tackle  by  lOm  (iirolamo  had 
saved  a  TD  on  a  Ion-  \1asNachu>etts 
punt  return.  The  Kedmen  rounded 
off  the  rir>t  frame  with  a  «.">  yard 
pass  run  combination  through  the 
siKHiou-^  secondary. 

In  the  second  quarter  tlie  passing 
and  catlike  running  of  B.randei^' 
DavN  Walker  brought  the  Judges 
onto  the  .scoreboard  for  the  hrst 
time  With  excellent  protection. 
Walker    tired    a    pass    to    end     Mike 


whole  was  fair,  words  might  be  men- 
tioned about  those  who  deserve  mi>- 
ment>  in  the  spotlight.  11  an  award 
were  made  for  the  game's  outstand 
ing  defensive  player,  it  would  go  to 
sophomore  Mike  Lynch.  Though  he 
did  not  start  the  game,  he  proved 
his  worth,  while  he  was  in  the  lineup 
by  snaring  one  intercepted  pass  and 
two  fumbles,  and  by  making  himself 
a  general  nuisance  to  the  Kedmen 
otTen.Nive  machine.  On  otTense.  the 
award  would  most  likely  go  to  Jim 
DeSimone.  who  through  the  use  ol 
hi>  speed  and  pt)wer,  gained  man> 
a  Brandeis  yard. 

.\Im»  deservini;  mention  was  soph 
quarterback  Dick  Audet.  wht»  showed 
some  really  line  potential  as  a  tield 
general,  and  soph  Bill  Dalton,  whose 
aggressiveness  and  quick  hands 
brought  a  U.  of  Mass.  fumble  into 
Brandeis   possession  . 

The  enthusiastic  crowd  left  Gordon 
Field    conlident    that    they     had     re- 
ceived their  money's  worth  in  enter- 
tainment.    An  excellent  company  of 
I.  of  .Mass.  females  showed  that  they 
were   as   good   as   the   big   boys  in   a 
precision  drill  team  exhibition;  livel\ 
I     of  .Mass.  cheerleaders  were  tumbl 
ing  and  jumping  everywhere;  a  boi^ 
terous   Kedmen    marching   band    pro 
vided  good  entertainment  during  the 
intermission;     and     two     stray     do^s 
made   numerous  appearances  t>n   the 
playing    field       FAcryone    knew    that 
the   Nankees   had   beaten   the   Braves 
4-0  but   few  could  tell  you  the  .score 
in  the  uame  that  they  had  just  seen. 
Some    thirty-o<ld    men    in    white    foot 
ball  jerseys  bore  only  smiling  faces. 

Neil   Abelson 

Alan  SiV^r/  .  .  . 

Ctniitnued  jrnrn  I'agc  Three 
human    emotion    into    which    he    had 


Trackiiieii  Open  Season; 


WAC 


Starting    its    second    season    of    ac-  round   out  hi  .   fledgling   aggregation, 

tive    intercolleuiaie    competition,    Ihe  in  view  of  the  fact  that   a  minimum 

Brandeis  Cross  Country  team,  under  of  live  people  is  needed  for  a  team's 

the  direction  of  Coach  .\l  Coulthard,  inclusion    in    a    meet,   and    that    only 

opened  a  greatly   increased   six   meet  three  frehmen.  Larry   Lambert.  Dick 

schedule  on   Friday.  October  :>,   with  Hartley,  and  Ku-^ty  Nammer.  are  out 


a  home  encounter  against  Boston 
College.  Coutlhard*s  harriers,  who 
la^t  year  compiled  a  two  and  one 
record,  are  in  the  words  of  their 
mei.tor,  "much  better  than  last 
year's  squad."  Sparked  by  a  strong 
nucleus  of  returning  veterans,  the 
team  is  composed  of  senior  Wilbur 
Simms,  junior^  Konald  Derman  and 
Charles  Flink.  and  sopliomores  Bob 
Pendleton.  John  Duhi;^.  Bob  Schu- 
bert, and  (leorue  Duiinu.  However, 
in  spite  of  hi-  apparent  optimism. 
Coach  Coulthard  claims  thai  "the 
lack  of  interest  is  appalling"  and 
that  he  is  still  lackin-  the  full  comp- 
liment    of     men     that     he     needs     to 


Coulthard    has 
to    oriianize    a 


Swimming 

The  Brandeis  .Sv.  immini;  Team. 
coached  b\  Miss  Anna  C.  .Nichols, 
will  .soon  begin  practice  for  its 
third  season  of  intercollegiate 
competition.  Negotiaticms  are 
l>eing  made  to  obtain  the  u-e  of 
the  Babson  bisiitute  pool  tor 
practice   sessions. 

This  year's  schedule  incluiles 
sjch  teams  as  Har\ard.  Tufts. 
Holy  Cross.  Worcester,  and  the 
I  niversitv  of   .Massachusetts. 


for  the  .squad.  Mr. 
found  it  impossible 
Fnvshman  schedule. 

Other  meets  in  this  year*s  \'arsity 
Cro.ss  Countr>  Program  include  en- 
counters with  M.I.T.,  the  Coast 
(;  u  a  r  d  ,  Amherst.  Tufts,  Worces- 
ter  lech,  and  participation  in  the 
New  Kn^land  Iiitercollegiales. 
WAC    Plans 

This  season  the  Wt)men's  Alhletic 
Council  fWAC'  plans  to  have  a  full 
schedule  of  intramural  activities,  as 
well  as  its  annual  auenls.  The  oHi- 
cers.  Lisette  Messing.  PKesident: 
Kickie  Halperin.  Vice  President.  Nat- 
alie Silber,  Secretary,  and  A>lene 
(;uttner.  Treasurer,  in  conjunction 
with  .Miss  Anna  Nichv)ls,  Director  o( 
the  women's  physical  education  pro- 
gram, have  set  up  a  full  year  pro- 
gram. 

.\s  a  result  cf  last  year's  success- 
ful volle>ball  pla\da>  which  involved 
siven  colleges  from  the  Boston  area, 
two  playdays.  of  ditTerent  sports,  are 
bein;;  planned.  The  well-attended 
splash  parties  of  several  years  ago 
are  also  untler  consideration.  The 
program  will  be  culminated  in  .May 
with  the  WAC  banquet  to  which  are 
invited  all  women  who  havt?  partici- 
pated. 


Boys  Tennis  Singles  will  start 

on  October  8,  and  w  ill  also  be  played 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

Starting  on  December  2  the  girls 
will  begin  a  volleyball  program  in 
the  evenings  from  7:()0  to  8:(M).  Con- 
current with  this  will  be  a  boys  Vol- 
le\ball  and  Badminton  program 
which  will  extend  through  until  the 
end  of  March.  This  will  take  place 
from  «:(K)  until  9:(>0.  And  then  from 
9:(K)  until  10:00,  there  will  be  Volley- 
ball  and  Badminton  with  mixed 
teams. 

Intramural  Basketball  will  begin 
on  December  1  and  will  run  through 
until  April  6.  The  girls  also  will  have 
a  Uasketball  program  beginning  just 
after  intercession. 

In  the  spring  there  will  be  tennis 
programs  for  both  the  men  and  the 
women.  The  women's  singles  will 
start  on  April  1  and  run  up  to  Spring 
vacation.  Doubles  will  start  right 
after  vacation  and  run  up  to  finals. 
The  men  will  participate  in  a  doubles 
tournament  starting  after  vatation. 

Al.so  planned  are  a  bo>s'  softball 
league  to  be^in  after  Spring  vacation 
and  a  girls'  Archery  program  starting 
the  same  tiiTiC. 


Soccer 


Aftei 
cer    is 
tempt    is 
a    team. 


a 


one  year  absence.  Soc 
in    the    air.     An    at 
being   made   to   organi/e 
Sign    up    sheets    around 


again 


school  are  attempting  to  recruit 
under  graduates  for  the  squad. 
According  to  the  notices  no  e.\ 
perience    is    necessary. 

Brandeis  discontinued  intercol- 
legiate participation  in  the  sport 
two  years  ago  due  to  lack  of 
i  merest. 


Long  and  Brandeis  dosed  the  gap  descended,  not  to  return  to  his  for- 
to  24-6.  The  first  Blue  touchdown  of  nur  caricature  like,  somewhat  super 
the  .season  was  preceded  b>  a  series  fjcial  work,  but  to  synthesize  the  Ix-st 
of  drives  and  end  .sweeps  executed  of  the  preceeding  paintings,  giving  us 
by  Walker  and  back  Jim  DeSimone.  jj  work  that  retains  the  most  com- 
Just  when  it  appeare<l  that  the  pie\  and  pleasing  of  compositions. 
Judges  were  back  into  the  ball  uarm.  vibrant  and  deep  color  of  the 
game,  the  Kedmen  countered  for  the  earlier  efTorts.  and  going  beyond 
fourth  time,  this  time  on  a  99  yard  each  of  them  in  its  attempt  to  real- 
march  upfield.  B\  the  tune  the  izo  the  human  experience  in  pla.stic 
smoke  cleared,  the  halflime  gun  fired  art. 
^^  306.  ^^*>^^  ^^^  ^^^*  paintings  iH'ing  shown 

The   Blue   combination   of   Walker,  were    painted   during    the    past   sum- 

Long,    and    DeSinu»ne    came    to    life  mer.   U   is  a  short  time  for  so  much 

again  in  the  third  i>eriod  and.  after  growth.  There  is  in  none  of  the  work 

a  series  of  passes  to  Long  and  hand-  a  totally  satisfactory  solution   to  the 

Offs    to    DeSimone.    Walker    crossed  aesthetic  and  emotive  problems  that 

the    ^oal    line    for    Brandeis'    .second  are    dealt    with,    but    more    excitmg 

score"^    Shortly    thereafter,    a    U.    of  than  a  « perhaps  too  easily  arrived  at^ 

Mass    safetyman  turned  what  looked  formula  is  the  experience  of  dynamic 

like    a    goal-directed    Brandeis    pass  change,  of  creative  experimentation, 

into  another  Redmen  score  by  inter-  of   thoughtful   self-direction  and   the 

ceptin"    the    ball    and    sprinting    60  anticipation  of  the  paintings  to  come 

yard^  upfield.     This  closed   out   the  that   will  .seek,  in   new   ways,  to  an- 

day's  festivities  at  36-14.  swer  the  problems  of  expressive  art 

Though    the    Brandeis   effort    as   a  *•  ^* 
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NANKING  RESTAURANT 

659  MAIN  ST..  WALTHAM 

(nt   Central  Square) 

Announces  it  is  Under 

NEW  MAMGEMENT 

Specializing  in  Excellent  and  Unusual  Chinese  Cuisine 
Prepared  by  The  Finest  Chinese  Cooks 
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TW  3-5380  TW  3-4354 


You  con  read  this  world-famous 
dolly  newspaper  for  the  next  six 
months  for  $4.50,  just  holf  th# 
regular  subscription  rote. 
Get  top  news  coveroge.  Enjoy 
speciof  features.  Clip  for  refer- 
ence work. 

Send  your  order  today.  Enclose 
check  or  money  order.  Use  cou- 
pon below. 
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•This  spedaf  offer  mllabit  ONLY  to  cotlcfl 
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GIVEN  AWAY  FREE 

2  fOmOfif  CARS 

Pf us  o  Year's  Sypply  of  iSSO  0€U  for 
Both  Cars  -  Plus  Other  Valuable  PrixosI 

-At  42  Different  Makes  of  Foreign  Cars 

on  display,  priced  $1000  to  $15,000. 

^  GERRY  MULLIGAN  QUARTET 

fn  Perton  4  timet  daily,  plut  special  full  hour  Jaxx 
Concerts  4:30  to  5:30  P.M.  Oct.  16  and  Oct.  19. 

-At  Continuous  Exciting  Sports  Car  Films 


Dally  1  P.M.  to  11  P.M.      ADM.  90c 
OCT.  12-19      MECHANICS  BLDG.,  BOSTON 


Council  to  Sponsor 
Drive  for  Cliarities 

Discussion  about  Charity  Week  was  begun,  two  conunittcc 
heads  were  elected,  resolutions  accompanying  three  petitions  were 
sent  to  the  Administration,  and  tentntive  plans  for  Homecoming 
were  outlined  by  two  Senior  Class  officers  at  the  Student  Council 
meetin"  on  Tucsdav.  October  7. 

Steve  Levine  supported  the  idea  that  all  charity  campaigns 

shoukl'be  co-ordinated  into  one  "  c<.uncn  has  dccidedlipon  a  method 
program,  so  that  money  could  be     ^^  selection  of  momlKTs  ot  the  Orien. 

given  to  the  lesser  known  chari-    j^ji^^  week  Committee,  it  was  rc- 

ties  Marl.n  Peretz  thought  Individ-  solved  that:  -before  Stu.Icnl  Council 
ual  drives  for  specific  purpose,  would  elects  the  members  of  the  Or.enla- 
be   m..re  effect ive.      Last  year's  Slu-    lion    Committee    the    Admim>t ration 


w-.a 


den^  .li-vvish  A^peal  drive  was  cited 
as  an  intelli'4ont.  inoffenMVoly  run 
campdiiin  However,  it  wa>  pointed 
out  by  Frank  Haurvvitz  that  as  the 
number  ot  appeals  increase.,  the  W- 
nanciai  returns  diminish.  Council 
finally  decide<l  to  sponsor  Charity 
Wei-k. 

Myrji  Sail  proposed  that  any  or^an- 
izatioa  Ai-hin^  to  undertake  control 
of  Charity  Week  .should  present  a 
format  lo  Council  for  approval  Coun- 
cil wiil  sanction  eitiieA-  admission 
Char.;e:»  or  voluntary  contributions  to 
each  i»ct«v»iy. 
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Kennan,  Kennedy 


Honored 


Saltonstall  ?"i«"[  \«rTi 

To  Work  at  Hospital 


Viien  Convocation 


Cou!!cil  elected  Judy  Silverson  co- 
chairman  of  the  Social  Committe<?. 
F.vere'  Makinen.  Helene  Rosenfeld, 
Harriet  Sej^al.  Ira  Shoolman,  and 
Cornelia  Turk  are  the  newly  chosen  ^^  Sunday,  October  12. 
member-i.  Ed  Hamada  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Kxtra-Curricular 
Comnutiee.  whose  five  man  nucleus 
will  >M?  elected  next   week. 


Former  Envoy  Speaks  on  Image  of  America 

'In  an  age  when  people  throughout  the  world  lend  generally  to  be  more  concerned  wijh  nia- 
terial    securftv   and   economic   progress   than   with  libeity.  an  American  foreign  policy  based  on 
ho  i>siVe  to  L?scrvrnalional  and  personal  freedom  is  perhaps  bound  to  be  partly  mcomprehen- 
s  ble  LTlo  leKse^^  ^^   ^   niihtaristic   spirit     and   to   this 

mbinferpretatron  our  own  mistakes  have.  I  fear,  contributed  in  no  small  degree     stated  George 
?  Kenyan  allhe  Academic  Convocation  inaugurating  the  Wien  International  Scholarship  Program 


Couneil  unanimously  passed  a  res- 
olution in  support  of  the  petition 
drawr»  up  b>  freshmftn  women  in 
Shjpir<»  \  and  H.  askini^  that  fresh- 
man eurfew  he  extended  from  ten  to 
eleven  p.m.  on  Sunday  throUL^h 
Thursday  niuhts.  The  additional  hour 
is  re<|uested  <o  that  student>  may 
utft.'i-  library  and  other  study  room 
facihtie**.  K  re>olutii>n  also  sent  to 
tho  \J  ministration  re(|uested  thai 
parking  areas  niMmally   prohibited  to 


Kennan,  former  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  now 
Associate    at    the    Institute    for 

Advaneed  Studies,  and  U.  S.  Senators 
John    F.    Kennedy    and   Leverett   Sal 
tonstall,  both  of  Massachusetts,  were 
awarded     the     honorary     degrees    of 
Doctor   of  I/iiws. 

The  ceremonies  commenced  wtih 
a  processional  led  by  Dr.  Jean 
Pierre  Barricelli,  Marshall  of  the 
I  niversity  and  Director  of  the  Wien 
Pro£,'ram.  and  followed  by  the  facul- 
ty, fellows,  trustees,  and  the  foreign 
.studenis.      Followin^i    the    Invocation 


st...i..c-,  bo  opened  to  them  on  Sat-  by  Father  Arthur  P.  mane.  (  hapUnn 
urd.".  >iindass.  and  ht^liday^.  in  the  of  the  Newmnn  Club  and  the  intrn- 
eve^.u;^^.  and  in  the  morniuL;  until  8  ductory  remark.s  by  Abraiuim  l-ein 
^\jv  Council  felt  that  these  areas  beri;.  Chairman  of  the  Board  ol 
WuaT.  re>Uieted  to  faculty  and  Trustees,  Dr.  Abram  l-.  Sachar. 
con-struettor.  workvrs  should  be  avail-  President  of  the  University,  praised 
ah!.-  '•»  .tulc!Us  when  noi  bein-  Lawrence  A  VVien's  philanthropy  and 
'u>cvi  referred   to   this  prui^ram  as  another 

milestone  in  the  short   history  of  the 
\    I'luversity.       Wien     responded     with 

the    hope    thai    the    scholarship    pro- 


Ba'ner  Wins 

in    Ih.e   nnal   election    hcid    on    Fri 
day,  October  10,  Lance  Hei/«»r  \va> 
cht>>en  .^.•^  nevs   executive  secret:*r> 
of    »t^-   Suuleni    B<»ard    (»f    Review 
rtio     results    were     lance     Reizer, 
l*U;   Suf    Nemzer.    UK5.  J     W.   Wil- 
son.   >H.   Kiiberi    Hammer,  '61.   was 
elmnnated    in     the     primarv     held 
la»^   Wedne-^day. 


Loft    to     light:      Senator     John 
Leverett   Saltonstall,   George   F. 


F.    Kennedy,     Kakoko    Kimoto,    Sen^itor 
Kennan. 


A  Student  Volunteer  Project,  at 
the  Metropolitan  State  Hospital,  will 
be  spon5W)red  by  the  Newman  Club, 
SCA,  and  Hillel.  The  project  will  be- 
gin as  soon  as  enough  volunteers  are 
available.  The  object  of  the  program 
is  to  teach  mental  patients  about  life 
in  the  outside  world  and  to  help  to 
rehabilitate  them  so  that  they  may 
readjust  to  normal  life. 

The    project   will   include  four  as- 
pects   of    volunteer    work.    The   first, 
general   ward    work,    will    consist  of 
being   with  a   group   of  patients,  ar- 
ranging parties,  and  trying  to  make 
them  less  "frightened,  unhappy,  and 
lonely."    The    second,    the   'Case   B*' 
program,  in  which  one  patient  is  as- 
signed to  each  volunteer,  the  volun- 
teer will  help  the  patient  to  adapt  to 
hospital  life,  and  rehabilitate  the  pa- 
tient in  generaU  remaining  his  friend 
and  advisor  for  an   extended  period 
after   the   patient's  release.  The  vol- 
unteers  for   this   aspect   of   the   pro- 
uram  will  meet  vMth  specially  trained 
professionals  to  discuss  the  cases  of 
their  patients.  The  remainder  of  the 
pro^^tm  is  an  Art-therapy  Workshop 
and  a  Dance-therapy  Workshop  open 
i()  volunteers  talented  in  these  fields. 

The  voik  will  bo  done  Monday 
:hrou4h  Friday  from  2-6  p.m.  Trans- 
•jortation  to  and  from  the  ho..i)ilal 
'A  ill  be  supplied.  Other  schools  par- 
licipatin^i;  in  thi-  pro:4ram  are  Har- 
vard, Kadcliffe,  Phillips,  and  Brooks 
House.  All  those  interested  in  volun- 
teering should  contact  Valerie  Gar- 
ber.  '3\h  in  Shapiro  C. 


uram  will   .serve  as  an   instrument  to    Kennedy  and  Saltonstall  gave  praises 


I 


lurther    education,    and    through    so 
many     nationalities     livint:     together, 
flirt h«r   world   peace  and    mutual   un 
derstanding. 

The  Wien  Scholars  were  introduced 
to  Sachar  and  Feinberi;  by  Barrichel 
h     and     received 


to  the  University  lor  having  lived 
up  to  thi'  ideals  of  Louis  Dembitz 
Biandeis.  The  Brandeis  Chorus  sang 
The    Last    Words   of   David. 

Ken  nan's    speech,    diceted     to    the 

Wien    scholars,    attempted    to   clarify 

certhicatrs"' 'which    the  position  of  America  in  the  w-orld. 


S.C.  Budget  Grp  Cuts 


Club  Requests  in 


Half 


entitle    them    to   an    annual    grant    of 
%Um)  during  their  stay  at  Brandeis. 


The     American     character,     and     its 
suggested  ways  in  which  the  foreign 


NSA.  Committee  VI 
Activity   R 


The  National  Student  Association  committee  of  the  Student    .,„,  „,.„ _.    .._.   _. 

Council  is  in  the  process  of  reorganization  due  to  the  resignation  iea>t  become  the  target  of.  so  much 
of  its  chairman  Eleanor  Raverbv.  The  committee  is  now  recom-  obloquy,  so  much  ill  w.ii.  so  much 
mendin.'  a  new  chairman  to  the  Council.     After  election  of  its   cns.->pporvai   am.   crit.cism.  in    some 


After  two  nights  of  debate,  discussion,  and  decision  last  week. 

suciiesteci  wavs  m  wnicn  me  luit-ign  ^  ..,.111.  ^^4^. 

students  should  look  at  this  count r>.  the  Budget  Committee  of  Student  Council  slashed  club  requests 

He     stated     that     the     International    yf  $40,000  tO  $23,730. 

'Sef:.  rirprecrriot.  a'nf  r'  At  its  meeting  last  night,  the  Council  began  its  review  of 

teresting     time,    a    time     when    this    the   proposed   budget.   Attempts   to   drop   the   Chorus.    Debate   So- 
country   is   the   object   of   negative   ^j^^^,    Yearbook  and  the  religious  groups  from  support  were  re- 

feelings     from     every     part     of     the  *  '  -  '^^^  - 

world.  *T  cannot  think  of  an  in- 
stance in  which  any  great  country 
has    drawn    upon    itself,    or    has    at 


ch:urman  it  will  make  final  plans  that  have  been  discussed. 

Tom   Ilargadon,   last  year's  N.S.A.   committee  chairman,   ex 
plained    that    ^the    plan 


now  IS 
to  set  up  up  four  commissions, 
each  under  an  individual  direc- 
tor, to  correspond  with  the  four  com- 
mission.s  on  the  national  level."  These 
four  commissions  concern  themselves 
\vi(h  student  government,  and  the  af- 
fairs of  educational  student,  and  in- 
terruUional  activities. 

Tiie  student  government  commis- 
i>ion.  wa.>  developed  primarily  to  pro- 
mote schools  to  exchange  their  ideas 
about  .student  government  in  order 
to  make  it  more  meaningful  on  each 

campus. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  educa- 
tional affairs  work.s  not  only  in  the 
field  of  the  American  student,  but 
also  in  any  field  having  bearing  on 
modern  American  living 

Student  Committee 

Students  in  extra  curricular  activi- 
ties, athletics,  economic  affairs  and 
other  non  school  activities,  are  affect- 
ed by  the  student  affairs  commiteee. 
which  handles  such  areas  as  discount 


services,  health  programs,  and  fresh 
man  orientation.  • 

Continued  ou   Voge  Tiro 


Pro  Musica 

The  New  York  Pro  Musica  will 
present  a  concert  of  "Early  Ger- 
man Baroque  Music",  works  of 
Praetorius,  Schein,  Schutr  and 
others,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
October  22,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  th*e 
Shapiro  Athletic   Center. 

Admission  is  free  for  the  fac- 
ulty,  students  and  staff.  However, 
tickets  are  required  since  seating 
is  limited  because  this  concert  is 
being  made  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public  at  $1.50  per  ticket. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  by  mall 
or  in  person  at  the  Slosberg  Mu- 
sic Center  at  any  time  between 
9:00  and  5:00  weekdays  beginning 
October  15 


instances  so  much  outright  hatred,  as 
has  this  one,"  Kennan  .said.  The 
Communist  organization  for  the  past 
forty  years  has  exerted  every  ef- 
fort to  discredit  America  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  It  means  to  destroy 
our    society    and    replace    it    with    a 


jected.  Temporary  action  was  then  taken  on  several  groups.  The 
budget  now  is  close  to  $2,000  over  the  total  income.  Council  re- 
convenes tonight  to  continue  its  deliberations. 

The  following  chart,  which  in- 
cludes a  selected  list  of  clubs 
shows  the  discrepancy  between 

request  and  allocation,  and  compares 
the  budget  situation  with  that  of  last 


distribution  of  the  activities  fees,  are 
Andrew  Wechsler,  chairman  and  Stu- 
dent Council  Treasurer.  Sheldon 
Gray.  Jeff  Golland,  Mickey  Hurwitz, 
Bruce  Litwer,  Phyllis  Mandel,  and 
Roberta   Milhauser. 


Club  treasury  expenses  will  cover 
lectures,  productions,  socials,  ilms. 
publications,   and    religious    activities 


totallv   dilTerent  one. 

But   this   propaganda.  Kennan   fell,    of  the  various  organizations. 

was   but    a    part    ot   a    greater    prob 


year  s. 

Three  meetings  were  required  for 

the    completion    of    the    committee's 

final    recommendation.      Club   repre- 

.sentatives    and    committee    members 

met  for  the  final  tuo  sessions,  after 

The    members    of    the    committee,    the  preliminary  jneml>ers — only  meet- 

lem,  the  critical   feelings   of   the   un-     vvhose   sole  function  ib  suggesting  a  ing  early  Wednesday  evening. 

committed  peoples  of  the  world.     In  _ 

Asia,  Europe  and  Latin   America  we 

are   regarded   with   distrust  and   sus- 
picion.    Our  foreign  policy  evokes  a 

lack    of    confidence    throui^hout    the 

glt>be. 

It  is  to  this  country  that  you  have 

come  to  study.  Kennan  told  the  Wien 

scholars.     In  coming  here,  you  have 

taken    upon    yourselves    an    unusual 

privilege     and     responsibility.       You 

rmist   take   back    to  your   homelands 

the    perosnal    observations   of    Amer- 
ica   that   your    peoples   had    not    had 

the  opportunity  to  make.    You  must 

determine   from   first    hand    observa- 
Continucd  from  Page  Three 
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Propose 

d  Budg 

ef 

proposed   1 

Club 

1957    Allocation 

1958    Request 

1958 

« 

Allocation        | 

Commuter  As>embly 

1.30 

125 

25 

Classical   Concert 

975 

1600 

850 

Drama  Club 

380 

1180 

600 

Film   Committee 

850 

1100 

700 

Hi-Charlie 

700 

1200 

750 

Hilkl 

1300 

2010 

735 

Music  Club 

200 

225 

75     . 
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The  Justice 
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THE  JUSTICE 
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"Pleasure  of  His  Company 
Is  Satisfying  Performance 

^  *The  Pleasure  of  His  Company*  written  by  Samuel  Taylor  and  Cornelja  Ulis  Skinner  and  cur- 
renliy  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  is  a  sopliisticated  drawing  room  comedy,  complete  with  wealthy  fami« 
lies  marital  entanglements,  an  Emilish  adventurer  and  a  Japanese  houseboy.  Fluent  aetinp  and 
resourceful  direction  make  )t  a  very  enjoyable  prociuction.  The  play  is  certainly  not  the  bcbt  nor 
Ihe  funniest  comedv  ever  written,  but  it  might  well  be  among  the  best  performed. 

The  plot  is  simply  an  additional  twist  of  the  incient   **ex-husband  returns  after  twenty  years 
tlieme.  This  time  it  is  to  attend  the  wedding  of  )iis  now  grown-up  daughter.  The  authors  have  used 
their  resurrected  framework  in  a  charming  manner.  The  dialogue  is  modern,  free  of  chches  and 
pleasingly  brisk    It  eilectively  accomplishes  its  pun)()se  witliout  having  to  stoop  to  farce  or  meander 

into  triviality. 

Regretfully,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  grandfather,  the  logic  of  the  plot  seems  to  have  mo^ 
mentarily  been  lost.  The  old  man  sounds  effective  and  plays  well  as  he  complains  and  comments 
about     the     general     acceptance   ' 


and    approval    of    social    conven 
tions.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  he 
is  used  just  once  to^  often.     As 

a  result,  his  character  becomes  an- 
noyingly  ambiguous.  One  is  left  hang- 
ing between  the  congenially  crotch- 
ety pllhosopher,  which  the  character 
has  been,  and  "the  man  in  the  ivory 
tower"  into  which  he  suddenly  de- 
velopes. 


A  more  unfortunate  failing'  is  the  Mr.  RItchard's  easy,  fluid  direction 
final  act  of  the  plav  Why  the  auth  of  these  highly  skilled  people  does 
ors    whi.  liave  been   uritin^    far   bet-    them  proper  justice  and  is  evident  In 

every    well-time    motion    and    speech. 


Sch 


y 


Discusses  World Affi 


Initial  Session  of  Gen.  Ed.  S 


t)n  ThuiMli.v  ..venint:  <  KU.l.(i  9.  Dr  I  h.rry  Schwartz.  Soviet  AtYairs  Specialist  of  the  New 
York  Times  spoke  al  C.eneral  Educal.on  S.  Inder  the  new  format  of  the  elective  senior  course,  the 
hKturers  ha\e  Leer.  aske<l  to  discuss  their  specific  fields  of  interest  rather  than  present  autobioura- 
phical  insights  into  the  major  .K-cisionmaking  of  their  lives.  Therefore.  Schwartz  confined  his  re- 
marks to  the  present    world  situation  rnl..mt,i-.  nn.l  Svncuse  Iniver-    them    gracefuMy.    Dolores    Hart    is    a 

Schwartz  is  a  former  profes.sor  of  ec*monu(^jaid^h^;^u«htjit^C^lu^^  ^^^^.^^    ^^^   ^^^^^  tiresome   bride. 

Tx.  ..:..,.  *i.,.   w.w.,..A.i   \\  ..ri/^     -  .        --  Soviet    Inion'.   and    it)mpete    on    po-    George       Peppard,       the       ambitious 

litieal.    economic,    and    p^s  cholo^ieal,    bridegroom,    turns    in    a    particularly 


trr  than  avtra'je  up  to  this  point, 
should  vufldenl.v  be  UFiable  to  pro- 
Mde  an  endiiv^  al  a  comparable  level, 
is  unexpUunable.  What  they  have 
written  appartntly  sol\<*s  the  bride's 
dilemma,  but  the  sci^ne  is  confused. 
disai>pointinJ  and  ineffective  as  a 
conclusion. 

As  the  returnin*^  father.  Cyril 
mtchard  is  pri»fessiofialism  personi- 
fied in  e\  erv  mo\  c  hr  makes  or  dot»s 
not  make.  Me  is  pirJtcl  with  every 
v\ord  he  says  or  st;inimers.  Miss  Skin- 
lur.  the  mother  of  the  bride,  is  as 
thoroughly  accomplished  and  enter- 
taining as  is  Kitchard  Despite  its  own 
assets,  the  play  would  probably 
wither  away  withoui   them. 

Walter  Abel  as  the  stepfather  and 
Charlie  Ruggles  as  the  grandfather 
are  perfect  for  their  roles  and  handle 


n<  **had*'  i:uys  and  ourselves  as 
••^".K»(!"  }-UNs  Whereas  before  we  as- 
sumed thai  the  Russian  people  were 
iliierates,  ue  now  thmk  of  the 
Sovii'i  Vnion  as  a  country  peopled 
vMth   T'h.l>;«^ 


rather  than  military,  fronts.  A   battle 
of  min(l>  \Ni)uld  replace  the  battle  of 
nuclear  missiles. 
The     second    alternative     is     based 


sities  During  the  Second  V\c»rk) 
War  >he  workeci  tor  the  State  Pe- 
partment  While  at  Syracuse. 
Schwartz  wrott^  part  time  lor 
the  Tunes  hch>ie  takin.u  his  })re- 
sent  position  on  a  full  time  ]>j||is. 

Schwarti    emphasized    that    he^did         Our    change    of    aH.tude,    ^ichwarti  upon  the   emergence  of  C^.»na  as  the 

not  come  to  Brandeis  to  reach   down    ^tated,  has  been  concommitantly  fol  world   power,   ^chwarti  cited   Chma  s 

'lowed    by    a    change    in    our    foreign  tremendous  human  and  technological 

policy.   American    military   supremacy  resources     China's    population    of    six 

in  the  early  post-war  years  permitted  hundred    million    —    one    quarter    of 

the    acceptance    of    the    containment  the    world's    people    —    will    increase 

policy,  typified  by  George  F.  Kennan.  to  a  total  of  one  billion   six  hundred 

Schwartz    stressed    that    in    its    time  milion   by  the  year   2000.   In   addition, 

this  policy   was   both    logical  and   cor  China's    efficient    and    ruthless    plan- 


noteworthy  performance.  He  has  the 
difficult  chore  of  being  a  straight  man 
among  a  bevy  of  comics.  This  role  he 
satisfies  with  conviction  and  prac- 
ticed ability.  Jerry  Fuilkawa  is  very 
Sc-^Msfactory  as  the  houseboy. 


With  versatile  and  harmonious  stag- 
ing he  urges  the  utmost  out  of  every 
moment  of  the  performance.  Certain- 
ly the  enjoyment  of  the  production 
as  a  whole  is  in  direct  ratio  to  Cyril 
Ritchard's  talents. 

The  sinj-'ie  sei  is  elegant  and  well- 
«  xccuted  It  fiatures  an  interesting 
*^iaireas»'  and  baicony,  and  a  floral 
arran^!ement  which  is  cleverly  used 
as  a  foca/  point  for  the  entire  color 
scheme.  Some  obviously  lake  fog 
appea!'^  in  the  bay  windows  at  one 
point,  hut  this  is  not  overl\  di'-tract- 
injr.  C'octumes  by  Edith  Head  are 
appropiiate  and  unpreteniious  with 
The  txceptum  of  one  ill-chosen  hlue 
anrl  ))lack  party  dress  ^^o!P  h\  Miss 
llan. 

Ttuse  manv  « vcellence'^  .lid  few 
relawvc  fiaws  make  for  a  s.-^ii^fying 
e\inin}4  .' t  the  Wilbur  The  prof€»s- 
s.onal  finesse  of  the  actnvj  and  direc- 
tion lift     \ip  and  impell  forv^ard  'The 

riea^ure    of     flis    Comi^any*    •••»    well 

th.'.t    *he     "  "^ 


nadtouacies    of    The    script 

can    \<i}    ^^eli  i-o  unnoticed 


Alan    Fraser 


from  the  'Clymotan  Heights"  to  sup 
ply  answers  to  the  problems  of  the 
world  The  ideas  he  presented  he 
stressed,  were  only  the  hypotheses 
currently  held  by  his  journalistic 
and  governmental  associates.  H?, 
himself,  had  not  yet  drawn  any  con 
elusions. 

Sch \^  an/  s;ate(*5  that  ttw  p»»'>T-\var 
•  ra  o!  the  c<»ld  war  in  \%lm'h  v^i-  have 
^'rov\n  up  IS  n(»H  apjiroachin^  a  Iran- 
f;itic>nai  •^ta;;! 

ha.<-  clKini-'cd  t>ii:  p«-ycholo.i4ical  and 
polilK-aj  aU.iu(ir-  'hjr  early  feeliPL 
4»(  s,.eunt>  nased  irpon  tKir  ir..litary 
ancJ  te<  hn(.lo)4K  al  superiority  <»\ er  :he 
Kus-ian<.  has  rap;d;>  vanlvhed.  The 
•atuat'on  i^  now  re^ers^(l.  W f.  rather 
than  iht  Hiissian^.  are  now  tr.Mnjj  to 
raieh  lip.  The  Ameru'an  Kolk  ..ma^'e 
«if  rne  Sovu  t  I  nion  ha^  aUo  chanv'ed. 
We  iiv   lonj-ei  catOL'ori/e  tht  Rtiss^n^ 


Leidt'^r^  do  IIk*^  Editoi 


rect.    Unfortunately   for   us.    however, 
the    phrose     military    superiority     has 
lost   Its    meaning.    Both   sides   are   ca 
pable  of  destroying  each  other;  there 
Tht   adven:  tif  Sputjuck     can   be    no  victory.   We    have   come   to 

a  stalemate  based  upon  "peace 
through   mutual  terror." 

>t:)Aijrt/  ^UL:•Jesleil  that  now  'may 
>M    ^M    s'lould  live  with  the  Russians.'' 
SUCH  a  decision  provides  \\\o  alierna- 
inr*    :.   ( ontinuatum  of  the   cold   war 
of    eompi-titive    co-e\istencr.  We 

aouid  lontinue  throw  in*:  out  each 
other's  correspondents"  alluding  to 
TiM    yn-vni  ejection  of  CBS  from  the 


Dcadhcats 


In    T0Pim 


I 


In  the  October  sixth  issue  of  the 
tl  STICK.  Mr  Peret;-  looxed  iiis  v^rath 
on  the  -sterile"  and  "unreal"  beat 
ueru'ration. 

After  readnm  the  editorial.  1  he^an 
i«i  *\i>nder  how  imp<»rtani  this  group 
is  thai  it  slunild  be  so  carefully  scru- 
lini/ed.  .^re  thee  ^o  many  c»f  them 
ih:it  they  C(»nstiiuie  o  Nital  force  in 
the  American  culture'*  Well,  there's 
Kerouac.  and  three  of  four  painters 
and  poets  pictured  in  a  LOOK  spread 
on  the  generation.  Those  are  ihe  only 
"beatniks'*  Tve  ever  heard  of. 

Do  they   exert  any   great   influence 


on   the  totality   of   American  culture?     Brandeis   myth'? 

..  ■  ■   A    • 


Bostons  legitimate  stajjc  is  now  tiffermg: 

S>c)inhcri-   -'Once  More    With   Fecline".   a   comedy   hy   llany 
Kurnitz.  stiirs  Joseph  Cotton  and  Art'ien  Francis. 

W//h**r.-  'The  Pleasure  of  His  rom]»any*  fc^alures  Cyril  Ritch- 
i»rd  and  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner. 

Movies  In  Boston 

KrntNorr     "Thr   Constant    Husband*    with    Rex   Harrison   and   Ka\    Ken 
9is\\    heaiure^  starts  al  4  p  m..  7  p.m..  and  10  p.m. 

McirupiAnah.  "Damn  Yankees"  starring  Guen  Verdon  and  Tab  Hunter. 
Feature  at  2  45  p.m.,  6  15  p.m  ,  and  9:40  p.m 

S(UOh:  Kossano  Brazzi  and  Mitzi  Ga^nor  ^tar  in  "South  racifie"  Shows 
9X  2.30  p.m..  and  9  40  p.m. 

In  Cn^Hhrn'ujc-  The  Brattle  TheafOT  iic  featuring  "I^a  Strada**.  with 
Anthon>  Quinn  and  Giuliella  Masina  Show  times;  530  p.m,  7:30  p.m  .  and 
e  30  p.m.  __ 

Cars  and  Jaz2 

Gerry   Mulli^ian  and  his  quartet  will  ^jive  four  ja??  concerts  daily,  now 

throu^'h   October    19.   at   Ibc   International   Foreijin   Car  Show    in    the    Me- 
chanics Building, .  .,  ^    _   „. 

At  Symphony  Halt      ^ 

Fritz  I^einer  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  C>rehestra  are  appearing  on 
l*U€sday,  October  14. 

Benny   Goodman   and    his   orchestra   will    be   appearing    Friday    night, 

October  17,  at  8:30. 


ned  economy  is  rapidly  transforming 
the  'SoviGt's  Little  Brother"  into  an 
industrial,  economic  power.  Schwartz 
spoke  of  China's  need  for  expansion 
to  provide  for  her  teeming  milli2J^s. 
A  likely  direction  for  this  expansion 
would  be  the  vast,  sparsely  populated 
lands  of  Siberia.  Political  aggression 
would  be  replaced  by  population  ag 
gression. 

rile  iinposin;:!  tlut'at  (»f  Chinc-e 
economic  :ind  human  power  mi^'ht 
thus  throw  Russia  into  the  arm^  of 
the  Lnited  State-.  .\  Sovjet-.^merican 
f»roiecliNe  alliance  would  resul:  .\n- 
olher  pos.sibilitv  \m11  be,  as  Nehru 
has  .sujs';4e-sted,  a  w<»rld  divided  into 
two  camp^  "the  haves  and  the  ha\e- 
nots.'*  .  , 

Schwartz  cited  the  prediction  of  an 
associ.'.te  who  believes  he  will  live  to 
ste  the  day  whin  the  I  nlted  States 
will  a;:ain  send  "lend  lease"  aid  to 
Hi:ssia.  -f  don't  know,"  Schwartz 
s.-iid.  "hiu  it  is  soinethin.u  to  ihink 
rhout. 

\  S'  i 

{Soulniucd  Jn»tn    I'lKje   Unc 

'fhe  JiUernational  afTairs  commis- 
sion represents  the  lnited  Slates  in 
the  Interncitional  Student  Conference 
and  World  University  Service,  ll  also 
tuns  student  exchange  programs  and 
arranges  tours. 

•*0n  the  campus  level,"  <;aid  llarga- 
iXoUy  ^'students  work  on  the  same 
four  ttipics  with  which  the  naiional  the  bearded,  duffle  coated  genera- 
group  is  involved.-  In  addition,  the  tion  whose  esoteric  creativity  gives 
\  S  \  committee  refers  material  and  them  the  right  to  say.  ''1  don  t  give 
programs  to  proper  groups  ar-  a  damn  about  anything-.  The  ^'beat- 
ranges  for  participation  in  New  Eng-  niks",  uis  did  Mike  Hammer)  will 
land  conferences,  brings  National  fade  from  prominence  only  if  the 
N.S.A.  officers   to   campus,  and   pro-    magazines  will  let  them  —  by  ignor- 


w  hat  soever  ^jushes  to  enier  v;»lu« 
jud:;menis  ujxm  these  hol)dii\<.  their 
signilicanct  .  their  place  in  on<  >  life. 
A  m(»rf  essential  question  arises 
from  This  situation  of  evident  prior- 
ity What  !^  fundamental  hero  is  the 
rationjij*  behind  ^ueh  adminj-i  rat've 
t>olicy. 

It  is  of  little  concern  that  other 
educational  institutions  were  closed 
in  observance  of  Columbus  Day.  And, 
It  Is  of  even  less  concern  that  this 
day  is  celebrated  locally  and  nation- 
ally. Yet,  how  can  a  non-sectarian 
school  iustity  its  preoccupation  with 
religious  identification?  Is  pan-sectar* 
ianism  just  a  new  variation  of  the 
effete,    founding,    "non-sectarian" 


Kerouac  has  written  best  selling 
novels  (as  did  Mickey  Splllane).  The 
main  function  of  the  generation,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  is  to  provide  edito- 
rial meat  for  gentlemen  such  as  Mr. 
Peretz.  What  better  example  of  aim- 
lessness  in  an  age  which  demands 
leadership? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  too  much 
space  has  been  waited  in  our  maga- 
zines on  a  relatively  small  number 
of  people ^who  don*i  really  influence 
our  behavior.  To  look  at  them  vvon- 
dermgly  because  they're  different  is 
one  thing,  but  to  worry  that  they 
might  undermine  our  civikzation  is 
another.  I  believe  the  JUSTICE 
would  do  far  better  to  concern  itself 
with  ihose  elements  of  contemporary- 
life  which  are  more  important  than 


— Marc    Kouffman,  '^ 


Library 


If  you  have  misplaced  jour  library 
card,  please  cheek  at  the  general 
desk  in  the  Main  Library  If  u  is  not 
there,  report  the  los.s  to  the  Refer- 
ence Office. 

Rftrhara  Kiesler 
Presents  'Diar 


y 


A  new  version  of  The  Diary  of 
Anne  Frank  was  presented  this  af- 
ternoon by  Miss  Barbara  Kiesler  to 
the  Swampscott  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Committee  of  Bran- 
deis University.  Miss  Kiesler  and 
Miss  Frances  LaShoto  rearranged  the 
text  of  the  play  so  that  it  could  be 
presented  effectively  with  one  per- 
son portraying  the  nines  roles  in  iL 


vides     a    resource    and     information 
service  to  student  government. 

All  N.S.A.  meetings  are  open.  The 
present  members  of  the  committee 
would    be   plea.sed   to   have    the    sug- 


in'j   ihera. 


Miss  Kiesler,  a  senior  who  has  ap- 
peared   in    several    campus    produc- 
tions   including    The    Dybbuck    and 
--Lawrence  S.  Dietz  '62    Within    the     Gates     said     that    the 

uniqueness  of  this  particular  presen- 
lation  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  per- 
Columbus  Day  son  sets  the  framework  for  the  en- 

Classes  were  scheduled  yesterday,   tire  action.    She  expressed  the  hope 


gestions    of    other    members    of    the        .  ., 

)ber  IV,  aio:^u.  student  body.  Announcements  of  the  day  after  Columbus  Day.  Classes  that  it  will  be  possible  for  her  to 
In  addition  to  a  regularly  scheduled  performance  on  October  28.  meetings  are*  posted  on  the  bulletin  were  not  scheduled,  however,  on  Oc-  offer  the  play  in  an  on-campus  pro- 
Victor  Borge  will  give  a  benefit  performanci  1'>r  the  International  Friend-  bi>ard  under  Student  Council  Aclivi-  tober  6,  for  religiouc  observances,  duction  during  the  coroinir  academic 
Chip  Uague  on  Friday,  October  24.                                                                   •    ties.  This  letter  to  the  editor  in  no  way  year. 


October  t4.  1958 


The  Justice 


Poge  Three 


Monday,  October  13 

'  {K-   »•  m    >iuci«'nl   Council   V.itin^ 
,     ^clirfTrt-^    Dininj:    Room,    *>-'!urient 
rjitt-r.    K>t'r\ono    v\i'lcome    t*j    iyvHt 
nud'jel  nil  «'ting. 

7  30  p  m,   VValt<^»    Kaufmnii.  Profes 
.ir   of  Phih»op}iy    ;it    Princeton    viiJl 
M»cak    on    Lx'O    Baock    in    ^hv    ''lub 
Loun-Jc   ol    the   Student    Unior       JU- 
'le'-hmt  nts  \^iil  be  servid. 

Tuesday.   October  14 

7:00   p.m     Tht     I)rb«ite    Sooelv     ^ji 
riihi    novice    practice    in    S\(k m;j     C 

H:<H»   pm     Malh-Phjsic.v   s.\u\)  Metl- 
mxn   in    the   C'hih   Lounge   of  Th«'   Stu- 
«unt  ('enter    Speaker    llowanj  KohJT* 
Min 

Wednesday,  October  15 

:  3(»  ^»  m  MoncKik  Chirua.  Memoi-r 
«;!  Thf  Ci'ntrai  African  FiJeration 
Parliament.  ^vlH  <^pt»rik  on  Afnian 
Nationalism    »n    l  sen   (.'ommon.*- 

8  i><J  p.m.  Boston  Knivme  «  lub 
Mittin;-'  m  ttJt  i  luh  Louni!€  o*  the 
•<tud»  nt   Cenur 

;i  «M»  p.m  The  l*hihmophy  Cluh  wjji 
Hit-el  in  Haab  20a  The  vpeakei  A^iJl 
in  ffarohi  \Vei«^berg  ami  ihe  topic 
AiM  U-  Ihc  Lo^:ic  an(i  Philosr)phy  of 
♦seirnce  of  ,lohn  I>cv\e>."  A  Oist  us- 
Mon  of  !h}v  :!»pjc  vnll  follo-A  It  is 
-;j;:^eM»'d  that  some  ol  ti^e  follow init^ 
•  Miok<  i)e  rea(i  -inct-  the>  uill  serve 
,'s  :h«  hasis  for  the  discu'-^jon  Logic 
>ii\<.  i  A  ?'  t)>  J<»hn  l)eue>;  Essays 
m  Experimental  Logic  I'h^  1  A  2i  h> 
.inhii  I»ev^e>,  Reconstruction  in  Ptii- 
losophy  c'h  ^  «>y  Jonn  l>«  vm>  All 
t.ook-    ;  rt     «H»    -wo    hour    re.'-erxi     J I 

ix    lihr:.rv 

Thursday.  October   16 
'.'<»»      p  ni        The      BonIoi-      t.  h:.pTt  ^^ 


Aiumni  Assocjaiu»fj  ^iil  meet  in  the 

Club  Louniie  cf  the   Student  Certer. 

Friday,  Ocl^ober  17 

t>:t)0  p.m.  Hilitl  Sabbath  Dinner  in 
the  Chib  Lounge  of  the  Student  Cen- 
ter. Fir.si  Service  ;*t  5  p.m.,  ^econd 
Service  at  7  j5  pm  in  the  BcrJin 
Chapel. 

Sunday.  October   19 

2:00-5;(M»  p.m  Siude  >;.  ZiOni^t  Mtet- 
mg  in  the  Club  Lr<»unj:e  of  :he  Stu- 
dent Center.  C'»okjev  and  punch  v\i]| 
oe  served 

7  00  p.m.  Film  5n  seifer  Hall. 

Tuesday,  October  14 

7.00  p.m.  The  Anthnipolo^y  i'luh 
presents  proj:ram  :  bout  field  vAork 
tin  the  part  of  Biandeis  student?. 
Kenfield  Lounj.'e  Kichnrd  Weroner 
Barbara  Levins,  anci  Nancy  Fisher  to 
discuss  work  ;  mon^  ;he  Winnebav'o 
trilK'  of  VViscM.nsin,  and  Ins  Moro- 
nity, to  diseuss  Archt  •»Jo;.jca)  E\ca\a- 
:ions  in  Arj/or»a 

Wednesday,  October  15 

8:tM)  a.ni    Keverer.o  John  Cummms. 
The  Protes-.an;   Chaplain,  will  discuss 
any     rili^'ious     lop'C     with     students 
Sturlent    I  ni<»n   I>iniriL'  Hall. 

Thursday.  October   16 

7:(Mi  p.m.  iUbaiin^  s.  iuh  \ar-ny 
practice    S>  de:ii.'i7»  4 

Sunday,  October  19 

4:00  p.m.  The  f^rsl  (»f  series  of  Sun- 
<la\  atternoon  s^rMc^s  rt  presenting 
Protestant  denominations  spon.'-orcd 
h\  ;he  StudenT  Christian  Orj^nniza- 
tion.  H'lrlar.  'vhapt  Optn  to  every- 
one. 


4 
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♦  ♦♦♦♦♦4#^4#4«^ 

Tht    M.I  T     Chcai    Society  J 

pit'*.*  nt*:  ^ 

The  GLRRY  MUlllGAN  0UARTE1       * 
Wcilnesday  Ociober  29    8  30  P.W     ♦ 


Krrsge    Auditorium 


M.I  T. 


^T.cUets-      V90    unres.,    2.50    t    3  25    rt»  -^ 

4  «.n   »alc    at   M  I.T     Music   OfTiC* 

r  Room    T4  N236 

J  UN    4  6900     cxI     22tO 

T  BriQCf«    8.     Bri99S. 

T  Mass.    Avt.      Harvard    Square 

T  Book    Ciearing    Hou«>e 

T  A23    Bovlston    SUeei 

^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦4#*##^^4^^4  4t 
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CAMBRIDGE 
RADIO  CENTER 

StI.h''  ami  s/  K»  UK 

•  RENT  A  NEW  REFRIGERATOR 

•  REASONABLE   RATES 

940  Massac huscfts  Avenue 
Cambridge 

TR  6-9408 


Sunday  Evening  OCTOBER  IS  at  e  o  clock 
DR.  HENRY  STEELE  COMMAGER 

/•r.'  «./  Hisiitry.  Amherst  C>:t>ffi* 

"THE  DANGER  OF  NATIONALISM 
IN   OUR   TIME" 

FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  KAll  —  Gainsbc't  St.  cor.  Huntin^lcn  fcv€   —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7  45  P.M  [VtRIBODt  WELCOME 


DEXTlJi    DIWC   CO. 


John  P    I>»>ter,  Ke:^'.  Phar 

Cor.  Main  and  Rich  Street  •  TW  4-0196  •  Waltham.  Mass. 


Con^ooalion..^ 

toutinucn  fn^m  Pnge  One 

tion  to  whr.f  extern  America  deserves 
;hjs  ill-v^iiJ  and  criticism  she  is  re- 
ceiMn^,'  and  to  ^^hnt  txtent  ^he  ifv 
the  Victim  of  propa;janda  and  hon- 
est miMinder^tanding/  To  do  This, 
without  prejudicing  their  ulimiate 
conclusion-.  .^>t  ?:ivc  lliem  two  sug- 
jestion«:. 

First I\,    nr    ^^ated.    do    not    he    m- 
tlut'nced   by    ihe   -elt-icieah/ationv  the 
Americans    maKe    ahout    themselves. 
\Vi».    as    aH    v'r«'it    pcopU's.    tend    to 
-ell  ]dea!i/e   in  our  puhhc  utterances, 
hut    these    appear    fatuous    when    ex- 
amint'd    ohU'diveh.     It    must    be    re- 
memhered  that  America  is  an  aelive, 
dxnamic    nation    rather    than    a    con- 
templative one.     Our  succosful  phy- 
sical    «Je\eJopment      has     }:i\en     the 
American  people  a  spirit  of  optimism 
It  )s  onl\   in  the  past  liJty  years  that 
the    crises    of    severe    economic    de- 
pression.  tvi«i    uorld    wars,    and    the 
rnnrn>  <»r  th«    Communist  world  )iave 
lurned    certain    Americans   to   honest 
introspect ivf   contemplation    of    their 
national    tradition       ThouL-h    this    ef- 
fort   i*-    limited   to  certain,   small    seg- 
ments of  the  socu'ty.  it  is  an  honest 
and  enli^'htened  attempt  to  see  them- 
velve-   a*-   they    re.illy   are 

The  result  »s  that  you  wil)  stdl 
hear  in  w^  idi-i  circles,  the  M*lt  ideal- 
)y#'d  shahnvN  utterances,  he  said. 
".Neither  vjioniri  \(»ii  belie\e  them. 
n(»r  should  >ou  permit  their  utter- 
ance :*)  tn  t  .>me  for  you  a  cause  of 
irritation  and  contempt  .  .  ,  They  are 
merely  s\mptomatic  of  the  r»*actions 
of  pcopir  whom  life  ha^  never  led 
to  the  mirru  of  a  real  national  self- 
consciiKisness  and  who  are  as  obliv- 
ious to  thi  deeper  virtues  ot  their 
<  wn  society  a-  they  are  to  its  deep- 
er   fault-.' 

J  lis  str«)nci  ^iiu^'eslion  was  liiat   the 
C.\oiti*<4i€'o  on  }Uuji    h'*mr 


Shtdi'Ht  Council . . 

Cohl't'ut  I     ^rttfu    I'mji    thte 

j^uf^mt  a  Jist  .if  students  from  t)ios«.» 
v»  ho  f»a\e  -^ij-'ned  up  f«w  ^aid  commit- 
tee wno  are  not  deemeti  eij*-.Mhie  for 
reason V  <^ther  than  probation,  ami 
lh:.t  <*ach  •-ludrnt  be  informed  <»f  the 
sj>njf:c  re;'*«ims  for  hiv  jcmox  al.  and 
O"  '  i\  ij.  Thr  ntiii?  of  a  fu!^  luT^rjn^J: 
tno  drfi  fi>r  r>efoi\  said  election  oc- 
iUi>:  aiut  that  -aid  list  be  hnal  ex- 
-tpi  ior  factors  oilier  that  probation 
whi(li  ans<»  after  thi  elu-iion  in 
AJiieh  eas#  tJn  -tudent  -hal)  receive 
the  sanu  fnir  opportunities  lor  de- 
leiise  a-  pjevioii-'y  (h"-cj'ibed.  and  if 
!ieces-ar>  a  vmotn:  sh;t||  be  allowed 
to  •'lay  a:  the  I  nixersiiy  (hiring 
« »r'.e.nfilii»!i  VN'eek  a!  th»'  I  niv  er'^ity's 
•  \penst.  lor  ine  completion  «»f  his 
defence."  'f'li'-  M"»ohr.  ion  wa^  d;;iun 
up    i»>    Uo'.varo    *^Tont»   and    Sie\t    Lt- 

Count  »i  >t»ie<i  \<i  a)l(»cat«-  .SiiTo  in 
salarv  to  tht  Homectniiinu  Committee 
in  ordt  r  t<.  hirv  Theodore  Bi- 
kei.  noted  f<dksnmer.  and  the  Blu 
notes,  a  cianct-  band,  for  perform- 
ance.-^  during:  the  \M-ek-end  of  Novem- 
ber 7.  Tentative  plan^  for  ffomecom- 
int;  include  two  dances,  n  folk  sonj* 
concert,  a  foot  bail  ;.'ame.  pep  rally, 
ropi   pull  ami  jazz  pro  1:1  am. 


COMMUTERS! 

If  you  have  a  car  and  free 
evenings,  you  can  earn  your  tuition 

Call:  Peter  Karoff 
TW  4-7565.  anytime 


*'ll  Im    ^ttiil    ^urtilrrs    4rt' 
f.i^int    Our   Of  .S/y/r^*" 

SWEATERS 


CRfW  HECKS  Of  mST 
AHO  NHiST  QUALITY 


LARGE  ASSORTMENT 

$tO  TO  $15  RETAIL  VALUE  J 


JOEL  LEBOW,  '60 
U  7-0438 


OPENINGS  AVAILABLE 

In  All  Star  Market  Locations 
For  Part  Time  Help. 

Steady  employment — Prefer  men  who 
are  interested  in  the  retail  food  bus- 


iness as  a  career. 


Apply  to  Personnel  Office, 
699  Mt.  Auburn  Street  Cambridge 


MY  GUN  GOES 


I  threw  nn  ]niX  on  ihe  otike  beU.  My  mouih  felL  like 
it  was  full  of  san<K  It  was.  1  !)a<J  just  come  from  a 
beach  nimble,  1  buzzed  my  seei'etary,  Desiree,  She 
.-iithered  in,  wi^zgling  her  typing  (ir^irors  provocatively. 
••C'mon/'  1  j-aid,  "we're  going  :o  Ivouie's  t'!ub  U) 
rlrink  b»/er/' 

The  waiter  sidlled  my  beiT  \\htn  he  ))oure(l  it.  1  got 
him  with  a  rabbit  punch  while  he  was  still  Ix^nding 
over.  Xobody  spills  my  Scliaefer,  It's  my  kind  of 
bwr.  Real  beer, 

)  ou  sjiouldn't  have  done  that/'  Desired  said,  I 
siared  at  hen  "Your  slioelaee  i.s  untied/'  1  siiid.  She 
looke<l  do\^Ti  and  1  caught  her  ^.^'«»<-<^*'>^^^^^ 

high  on  the  temple  with  a 
^ood  ri^^ht  hand.  She  sJid  un- 
der the  table,  I  drank  my 
Schaefer.  Gold  and  white. 
Wet.  Delicious.  I  drank  her 
Schaefer,  t<x>. 


/-.  <''>>VV/>a-«'.X-Vy.^^ 


^:fe••:■;■^^;?':;:3^:c•X•>:t!iy:>: 


*/f^^^ 


•••••<K. 


I  went  over  to  the  bar.  "What  do  experts  mean  when 
tJiey  call  Schaefer  beer  'round'?''  I  said  to  the  bar- 
tender. He  hesitated,  I  shot  him,  *'They  mean  a 
^smooth  liarmony  of  flavors,  Xo  rough  edges/'  1  said. 
1  don't  think  he  heard  me. 

1  walked  out  into  the  night.  Stars  overhead.  Down 
the  street:,  a  Schaefer  billboard.  Well,  that's  how  life 
is,  I  thought,  turning  up  my  raincoat  collar.  Tough. 
It  would  be  even  tougher  without  Schaefer* 

*  r»:!  TAW    SCHAEFER    h^\%M   it.,  ^\%  U'l-r  ire*  ^.fc»«Y.  i  f 


The  Justice 


October  14,  195S 


URI  Overwhelms  Brandeio 
Despite  Three  Blocked  Punts 

^      .  •     M      i.rini-,nt     hircl   l.ittirK-    Rhode  Island  Rams.  Coach  Benny  Friedman  s 
Unable  to  contam  the  bnUiant.  liani   "'"  '  7;  '' '    ., .,.,  .  .^^^^   jn  a  wide  open  game  on  the 
Brandeis  Footballers  went  down  to  an  overwhelming  o2-^  deltat  in  a 

ginninfi  of  the  end  for  the  Wal-   ^j,,.  ^.  ^  i  le.  ^ 

Ihain  eleven.  ^^      ^  ^^  3„j  i,i,  attack. 

Early  in  the  game  three  sue-      ^   vart     y 


Early  in  the  game  inree  bue-    ^,^^,j^^^^.^^^,  j^^.  ^^3  and   52  yard   tuucli 
Cessive  first  downs   brought   the     ^^^^^^^  ^^,r:\nis  accounted  for  the  au^'- 

Khodc     Islanders     to     the     lUiie     and    ^^^^.^^^^^    ^trj.   lead    32-6. 

The  Judges  follow t'd  uith  a  series 
of  oroiind  plays  under  Walker  and 
moved  to  the  I  HI.  4  yard  hne.  Two 
successive  otT  side  penalties  against 
Rhode  Island  placed  the  pi^Nkin  on 
the  1.  where  Jimmy  DeSimone  crash- 
ed over  for  the  score. 


Wlute  4.  where  fullhaek  .Ichn  Poland 
burst  over  for  the  first  score  of  the 
tnciumter. 

Foli()v.in^  an  exehanm-  «»i  downs. 
the  Hams  proceeded  to  notch  up 
their  second  touchdown  t»l  the  day 
as  halfback  John  Rollins  slashed  ofT 
rigtU   tackle  for  a  20  yard  T.D. 

After  fumhlin^,'  away  one  oppor- 
tunity   on    the    Rhode    Mand    25.    the 


Moments    later    Miko    Loiu    drove 
through     the     U.K.I,     forward     wall. 


jXs 'forced    a    punt    s.U.ation    an<l    blocked  a  punt,  picked  up  the  bounc 
then    blocked    the    punt      With    na\e 
Walker    recover inj^    for    the    Jud<.4es, 
it    was    Brandeis    ball    on    the    Rhode 


Coiivocali^ui  ••. 

ConUnncd  /rom  Viuje  Three 

forei^'n  students  be  equally  unmoved 
by  the  negative,  less  innocent  clich 
es  and  utterances  of  those  who  crit- 
ici/e  from  abroad;  that  they  ignore 
slanderous  charges,  as  imperialistic 
and  materialistic.  The  cause  for 
these  charges  he  said  are  baseless 
acusations  of  the  Communist  camp 
and  the  'phenomena  of  contradic 
tion"  in  the  American  society.  Man. 
life,   human   experience   is   contradic 


Politics:    A  Dean  and  a  Senator 


l.sland  2.'<  yard  line.  Successive  car- 
ries by  Walker  and  Jack  Delaney 
put  the  pigskin  on  the  I  Rt.  7, 
where,  at  2:.%5  of  the  second  quarter, 
Delaney  smashed  over  letl  tackle  for 
the  first   Brandeis  touchdown  of  the 

gnme. 

Moments  later  the  Brandeis  line 
was  able  to  block  another  URI.  boot, 
and    with    the    Judges    recovering,    it 


\fas 

yard  line.  Moving  the  bad  to  the  Ram 
8  the  local  lost  the  chanct-  as  Rob 
Peltier,  a  defensive  back  !t>r  the 
Rhodf  Islanders,  pilfered  a  Walker 
pitch,    and    returned    the    pigskin    to 


ing  pigskin  and  .scamix-red  31   yards  tory;  it  is  therefore  unjus    to  blam 

for    the    second    Owl    touchdown    ol  America  for  her  contradictions.  Con 

the     IH'riod.     The     Blue     and     While  tradictions    are    the    reality;    life    is 

deficit    dropped    to    10.  made  up  of  conflicting  forces.  Those 

Holding       firm       defensively.       the  of  American  life  arise  from  objective 

Judges  then  marched  ^own  the  field  necessities     rather     than      conscious 

t(»    the    Ram   33    yard    line.      With    a  ^.j^^^i^e.      Kennan     pointed    out    that 

touchdown       immient       a       backfield  ,.^,^^^.1^,3,^5    are    the    wav    they    are 

fumt3le  gave  the  ball  to  C.K.I,  on  its  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^ 

'"rnm.     her    on     the    game    ceased    sibly   be   anything    else,   because   the 
to  be  a  contest.  Starting  off  the  fourth    discipline    of    geography    and    exper 

'  ience  has  forced  them  into  this  mold, 

then  you  will  already  be  well  on  the 
way    to   that    tolerance    which    is   the 
basis     of     all      international      under 
standing,   and    ^^e    Americans    will    be 
served  well  by  your  presence  amon- 


Have  you  a  date  for  the  Weekend? 

\  . .  football  game,  dance  or  are 
your  parents  or  friends  visiting? 

If  you  really  want  to  treat  them  right  bring  them  to 
Hotel  1  ^8  for  luncheon  or  dinner.  Dinmg  Room  oper 
12  o  2  and  6  o  9  p.m.:  Sundays  12  to  9  p.m.  Cofree 
Shop  7  a.m.  to  midnight. 

Route  128  at  1.  Soutii 
KBHAM.  MASS 

12  miles  from  Brandeis 
at  the  intersectiow  of  2  major  super  highway* 


Boltroom  Doncing  Soturdoy  evenings. 
Lorry  Cooper's  Orchestra.    Couples  only. 


with    the    Judges    recoverinu.    i        ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^    j^,^^^^^j    .^^^^^.j^     ^^„^^, 
Owl   baU  on  the  home  teams  42    ^_^_^^    „^^^^^^^   p^nrson    scored   on 


ttrback  Roger  Pearson  scored  on  a 
r>7  yard  T.D.  gallop.  Following  in 
(|uick  succession  were  scores  by  sub- 
stitute signal  caller  Bill  Baxter  and 
end  Dave  Dickry. 

Tliis  week:  Springfield. 


NEW!        CONVENIENT!        MODERN 

Complete   hotel  facilities.   101    Bedrooms, 
single  from  $8,  double  from  Sll.  Free  parking 

D.  KENT  EATON.  Jr..  General   Manager 

For  information  and   reservations 

telephone   DAvis   6-e)7(H) 


Freni's  Esso  Station 

570   "iouth    St.  TW    J-9328 

We      extend      a      personal      welcome 
to    RranUois    siudenti    to    the    closest 
and    fii  o'.t    serv.ce    siat;on    »n    town. 
REPA;RS  -  CAR   WV»^SH 
RO/^D    SERVICE    -    ACCESSORItS 

TIRSS    -    BATTtRieS 
M3SS.    Orriclal    fnspcctioii    St.,t.on 


US. 


•* 


l^rioli   Helkr 
riic  Ironlr  Gi  rniair 
i/fille  Brown  &  O). 


Kcjman  concluded  his  address  with 
the  hopes  ihal  the  Wien  program 
would  produce  a  mutual  understand- 
ing and  trust  betvseen  ti>e  students 
themselves,  and  the  .'^ocieUe-  lluy 
represent. 


COOQO 

0@© 


X-'i', 


'^'-■».<>' 


Do  You  Think  for  Yourself  ?  ( 


WILL  TELL  YOU 


.of 


Do  you  often  dislike  doing  favors  for 
others,  even  though  you  tell  yourself 
you  enjoy  it? 


Do  you  refuse  to  worry  about  things 
you  can't  do  anything  about? 


Would  vou  be  completely  at  ease  if 
you  found  yourself  suddenly  in  the 
spotlight  at  a  social  gathenng? 


Would  you  vote  for  establishing  an 
international  language  other 
than  English? 


NO 


D 


Can  you  compete  with  another  person 
without  feeling  hostile? 


YES 


n 


NO 


v^' 


D-D 
D-D 


D~°D 


'V. 

Do  you  ever  say  things  you  don't 
believe,  just  to  start  a  discussion? 


D-oD 


When  youVe  very  hungry,  do  you  Hke 
to  try  out  strange  foods? 


n~°D 


Do  you  enjoy  being  called  upon  as  an 
umpire  to  settle  disputes? 


D'-^D 


The  Man  Who  Thinks  for  Himself 


Knows. 


ONLY  VICEROY  HAS  A 
THINKING  MAN'S  FILTER... 
A  SMOKING  MAN'S  TASTE! 


box. 


Now  answer  this  one:  Do  you  really  think  about  • 

the  filter  cigarette  you  choose?   YES NO . 

If  your  answer  is  **Yes'\  . .  well,  you're  the  kind 
of  person  who  thinks  for  himself.  You  can  be 
depended  on  to  use  judgment  in  everything  you  do. 
The  fact  is,  men  and  women  who  really  think  for 
themselves  usually  smoke  VICEROY.  Their  reason? 
Best  in  the  world.  They  know  for  a  fact  that 
only  VICEROY— no  other  cigarette  — has  a 
thinking  mans  filter  and  a  smoking  man's  taste. 

♦if  you   have  answered  yes  to  6  OF 
THESE    QUESTIONS,  YOU   ARE  A  PERSON 
WHO  THINKS   FOR  HIMSELFly 


5C  and  Dorm  Croup] 
Clash  on  Open  House 

The  room  permission  rules  and  regulations  in  men's  dormi- ; 
lories  were  approved  by  the  Men's  Interdorm  Council  on  Monday. 
October  13,  1958.  by  a\ote  of  IM.  after  bein^:  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Resident  Counselors  and  by  Dr.  Albert  Ci.  Olsen,  House- 
master of  Mens  Residence  Halls:  Mr.  Stanley  Weinstein.  Director  , 
of  Student  Personnel:  and  Mr.  William  Dansker.  Director  of  Place-  I 
ment  of  the  I  niversity. 


BRANDEiS  UNIVERSITY 


On  Wednesday.  October  15. 
PJ5«,  at  a  business  meeting  of 
Siuclent  Council,  it  was  rcsolviMl 
th.a  unless  these  rules  were  revised 
bv  the  Men's  Interctorm  Council  a 
referendum  would  »>e  initiated  tc» 
suspend  the  charKi*  <»f  tht-  interdorm 
group.  The  rules,  unthanued,  were 
prrsi-nted  on  VYiday,  October  17, 
1958  lo  the  facuU\  sub-administra 
tive  committee  on  Student  Affairs 
wh<i  referred  them  to  the  Adminis 
trative    Committee    which    will    meet 


responsibilities, 
a-     To    eoiiduct     himsi-lt 
a  nee   with   rule  22. 
b     To   assume    responsibilii\    foi 
Ciinthnii'd   r>n    I'lKjc   Seven 


in     aeri»rd- 


tin- 
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student  Council  Argues  Budget 
Major  Allocation  Cuts  Defeated 


I.  on  this  page.  In  its  five.  low^.  heated  meetings  during  the  past  weeK.  ^"^.  ^7"^'  "'^^"r^;  "Z 
^-  u  ssibilitv  of  not  assisting  financially  the  Yearbook,  the  religious  groups,  the  Debate  Societj.  the 
"•   Choraiinion    and  the  Spring  Weekend.    The  Council  has  voted  to  allocate  some  sums  this  year 


..  .       .„          .  Th!  student  Inion  will  vote  bv  referendum  this  Thursday  on  the    dS-SO  student  activities 

they    are    approved    at    this    forth-  on  this  pa-e.    In  its  five.  Ion-    heated  nH^etings  during  the  pas^^^                                                         ^^^^ 

coming    meeting,    they    will    l>eeomt 

t>nivxrsity     rules     and     will     in     a       ^,,^,,„,    ,  ^        _  . 

probability  ko  into  effect  a.s  of  thi.s  ^^  ^j,  ^^|r  ^^ese  groups,  and  not  to  raise  the  Student  Activities  Fee. 

coming   weekend    The   rules  as   they  ^^^^^^j^^^,^,  ^,^^,  financial  status  ot    of  $27.(K)0  it   would  be  necc^sar>'  to    finul's    bt-    set    aside    lo   cover   these 

suuul    are    as    y^'^"^^-      ^^^^^^^^  j^  the     Student     I'nion     this     year,    pav  a  $1500  deficit  incurred  by  last    payment-    and    any    unforeseen    re 

I  TnteT  r^rder'' to   V^^mit     men  SU's    income    has    decreased    hy    year's   council,   a   S350.    payment   on    quest.s    that    may    arise    during    the 

rt.Mdent.  to  entertain  women  in  their  approximately      Sl.OOO.OO      this     yoar    chorus  robes,  and  a  newly  proposed,    year.   Council   approved   the   request. 

docnuntory    ro<mis    during    stipulatc^d  because  oi  a  corres,>onding  dtcreas.    council  '^''^''';^';^^^'  '^^^ 

hours    in   order    t<»   enrich    the    social  in  the  student  body.  Out  oi  a  revenue    recommended   that   S3<HH)   in    reserve 

and    academic    life    of    I^randeis    I  ni 

versity. 


.'>:00 


A  man  may  entertain  a  woman  m 
hi',  room  in  the  nien*s  dormitories 
during  the  following  hours: 
a*  Any  Friday  evening  and  the  eve- 
ning before  a  holiday.  8:(K»  p.m.  to 
l:0O  a.m.  or  earlier  dept»nding  on  his 
guest's  cla.ss  and  academic  standing 
b>  Saturdays  1:00  p.m.  to  1:00  a.m. 
or  earlier  depending  on  hi.s  guest's 
cla.<JS  and  academic  standing. 
c   Sunday   and   H(»lidays.   1:00  to 

p.m. 

Only  a   dormitory,  as  a   unit,  may 
apply   for  room   permission.   In   other 
words,  an   individual   may  not  do  .so. 
The   representative   to   the   Men's   In 
terdom    Council    ol    each    dormitory 
unit    has    responsibilities; 
a>  To  inform  bin  resident   coun.sellor 
and    the    Housemaster    by    6:00    p.m. 
\S'ednesday    night    of    the    days    and 
hours    during    the    coming    weekend 
when  the  men  in  his  dormitory  wish 
to   entertain    women    in    their   rooms, 
b'    To    arrange    for    the    selection    (»f 
an   upper  classman   to  serve  as  a  Stu 
dent   Chapenme   tor  each   four   hour 
ro4nn    permission   period   and    to   sub 
jnit     the     name     or     names    of    such 
chaperones  to  his  resident  counselioi 
and    the    Housemastt  '     by    r»:00    pin 
VVedfU'sdav      night. 

Kach    tlormitoiy    nu-mbrr    h.i^    tht 
('o7jf/r'fU''/    ">'    /\:f;c    Ser%:v 


Proposed  S.U,  Budgef  '58-59 


'57 
2c»n 
27rt 

120 

n.". 
i:m» 


Club 

\iuhr(»i»<>lo;f\' 

.\  rX       ...• ,......•• 

Hiolu^y      ••....•••«• ••» 

C"h»»rnistry      ••    ■•• 

Che^.s  

C*h<»r;il     t  iiion 

Ct»nimiiter    A;».sembly    , 

Concert     Comm Jj-' 

T)ance ,J2? 

I>*'bate      102,. 

l>ran»a       ^^ 

Kcononiics     

Kiltn    Comm ^^ 

l-Olk.  dance      -^' 

•:'«"<•''  • 1^; 

(ierman      

Hebrew         .    

Hi     c:harlie        t-l 

Hillel    Foiintlatii»a    4^!* 

Htnneoommi;      Xili 


•  •  •   •   • 


•   •   •    • 


Jazz     <*omni 

"Justire" 

l.t'wisnhn     lectures 
Math  physics       .... 
3viistc        ......••■.•• 

.Newman      • 

iiuiinA:      

Philosophy 
T*r»--law 
I'ychology 
Kadio 
•Ketort" 
S.C.A.      .  .  . 
•  Stope"       . 
.Spani.'ih 

spoac       • •• 

.Sf\i»ball      

So«Mal    C«»nun. 

l»  .Sprinji     VV»»ekt*n*l  •    • 

2»  Sat  11  relay    Nijiht    I>unc«»:> 

'"Turret"      

W    \.i' •  .  .  . 

Vearbook  • 

\'>fi  1  onuiiiittil     I{e:>er\e     ..     . 

rubliiit.v  

Ki'.i'ivi'     tt«'inn»jn.<l>     


•..#.. 


••>••• 


•  •  • 


.  • .  •  • 


•  •  •  •  • 


«.«•••. 


••...«• 


.••••.• 


•  •  .  •  • 


70<» 

8(N' 
10.* 
20r 
5:»<' 
35r» 
30<' 
U» 

37.'» 

«?.'*. 

250 
121X' 

2U<) 
1% 

44MH1 

32:;:; 


Request 

A5(t 
2HO 

2ori 

VA) 

JOO 

i:44B 

160<» 

K6<> 
1270 
llP.d 

.'^40 
10fH» 

.^00 

.150 
1150 

tilO 

:i3 

12O0 

3010 

1100 

i.ioc» 

4430 

l.VMJ 
120 
22.'» 

aoo 

200 

90 

340 

:«J7 

leoo 
aray 

IVMi 

lOOO 
570 

8;<o 

l.rSO 

1400 
200 

!0«»0 

22.^ 
UXH) 
HHX* 
1<M)0 
2tJOO 


rorAi. 


::i.:«>3^ 


42  ♦>'>*» 


Allocation 

•^5o 
150 
125 

55 
145 
72.1 

25 
<^00 
HOD 
«50 
<I00 
J. TO 

•00 

180 

.«o 

<IS0 

200 

35 

750 

f)00 

r.50 

1*00 

700 

1200 

70 
150 
1500 

75 

51 
:».50 
170 
0 
400 
245 
"i.lO 
2.">0 
GOO 
MOO 

250 

80 
!  H(X» 

2O90 
llT.Pt»0 


New  York  Pro  Musice  Perrorans; 
Includes  RenaissoEice  Repsrisosre 

Wednesday.  Oct.  22.  m  8:M  p  m.,  llu-  Now   York  Pro  Mu.i.a.  a  ji.oup  of  ^.H•al  an.i  .n>.num-n- 

tal  arlists.  will  present  a  program  in  the  Shapiro  AlhleUc  tenter.  „uiMeal  event  so 

The  nm.sic  eritie  of  the  Boston  MerakI  wrote  about  the  ensemble.     Whci   a  n.usKul    ;•;  "';>•> 

near  perfection  of  i)erf(.nnance  and  nuisieian.-,hip.   taste  and  eU-.anee  i)ecurs  as  the  visit  o.  ^■'^■^^^' 

Vork  Fro  Musicn  .       there  is  little  left  to  d<.  but  t :.  reeord  appreeiati-n  tor  an  even.ng  of  unni.xed 

delight." 


Ntw  York  Pro  Mvslca  to  porform  it  Slotboro,  WodiHfday,  Oct^er  22. 


The  group  pciiurni>  music 
written  during  the  age^  when 
Dante    wrote    poetr\.    Da    Vinci 

painted,  and  Shaktspeaie  saw  his 
plav-  piodiued  Tht\\  plav  uork> 
written  between  12U0  and  17«K)  b\ 
Zani:iu>.  Praetorius,  Schein.  and 
Schut/.  The  instrument-  whieh  the 
ProMuMca  u^es  are  of  the  pre- 
Uaeh  era  them'^elves.  The  rebec  (a 
medieval  fiddle',  the  one-ktyed  tUite. 
and   the    harpsichord   are   a   feu    ev 

ample«:. 

Of  the  eleven  performing  artists 
*»i.\  are  singers.  Thi-  t-ounier  tenor. 
Ptu-..sell  Oberlin.  po<ses.<es  one  of  the 
most  unusual  voices  in  the  world 
,  .  .  male  alto*'  ...  a  register  ex- 
tremely rare  today.  Another  mem- 
ber. Bernard  Krainis.  is  considered 
one  of  the  world's  finest  recorder 
players.  He  j)erforms  on  the  sopran- 
ino,  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass 
recorders. 

Students,  faculty,  and  staff  will 
be  admitted  free  of  charge,  but  must 
obtain  tickets  at  the  oftice  in  Slos- 
berg   Music   Center. 


Budgets   Limited 

ilealizmg    the    limitati*ms    impo.sert 
on  student  activities  by  a  maximum 
oi    alUH:ations    totalling    $24,000     (as 
opposed    to    the    club's    requests    ol 
$40 ,CHX>  .     Martin     Peretz     .sugge.sted 
that   a  referendum  l>e  held  in  order 
that    the    clubs    get    the    money,    to 
present  ncher,  meaningful  programs. 
In   some   extreme   cases,  he   pointed 
out.    this   money    would   be    the    dif- 
ference between  existence  and  ema- 
ciation  or  destruction.  With  such  a 
limited    budget,   SC    is,   he   said,   de- 
termining   which    student    organiza- 
tions are  to  survive  and  which  not. 
Weohsler,    in    answer    to    Pcretr, 
as.serted     that     any     reasonable     in- 
crease   would    not    alleviate    the    sit 
uation.   Secondly,  he   continued,   the 
clubs  must  learn   to   live   within  the 
neces.sarv    economic    bounds.    David 
Cohen    pointed    out   that   by    holding 
a    referendum    just    one    year    after 
the   previous  one.  SC  would   be   act- 
ing as  the  Administration  did  when 
it  hiked  luiticm  in  three  consecutive 
years.    In    view    of   these    argun\enis. 
Council    rejected    the    motion. 

Yearbook    Survives 

The  V«*art)ook.  the  second  mo-t 
e\p<'nsive  item  on  thi-  budget  •  S26(»o 
rccommt'ndc<l  allocation  .  was  dis 
cussi-d  luxt.  Becausi-  ot  its  expense 
and  thf  lad  that  tiie  hook  is  de 
signed  primarily  for  seniors  a«?  a 
meinoj  \  book.  Steve  Levine  movt  cl 
that  th*-  Yearbook  bo  struck  from  the 
Hud  jet  C*ouncil  memb^'rs  in  fa\or 
of  the  ia(»tion  added  that  such  an 
expensive  Hem.  limiied  to  only  one 
quartei  of  the  student  bods,  would 
deprive  the  I'ni versity  of  many  fine 
lecture  series  of  intellectual  arul 
educational    value. 

The  arguments  in  fa\or  of  the 
Yearbook  v. ere  in  the  nature  ol  a 
denial  oi  tiie  above  accusations.  Saii- 
d>  TmI:."  Editor  of  the  Yearbook, 
said  the  book  was  as  much  an  undei 
class  pn^ject  as  a  Senior  one.  as 
man>  underclass  student  >  are  on 
the  staft  and  some  in  important  po- 
sitions. Manny  Schrieber.  President 
of  the  Senior  Class,  said  that  it 
Council  did  not  suppc^rt  the  puhlica 
tion.  there  probably  would  not  be  a 
N'earbook.  since  it  is  almost  im 
possible  now  to  get  the  $20  senior 
fee  from  a  good  portion  of  the 
class. 

Alternatives  to  lower  the  cost  were 
suggested  and  the  motion  lo  appro- 
priate n4>ihing  was  defeated  by  a 
eloso  vote  of  5-7. 

At  the  next  meeting  on  Tuesday 
evening.  SC  decided  lo  allocate  no 
money  to  the  Yearbook  until  they 
found  a  means  to  lessen  expenses. 
The  following  night  a  suitable  plan 
was  acted  upon.  Two  Yearbooks  will 
be  published,  one  a  senior  edition, 
hard-covered  and.  full  sized,  the 
other  soft-covered,  and  abbreviated 
in  size,  will  be  given  free  of  charge 
to  the  student  body.  If  the  senior 
edition    is    desired    by    any    under- 

CovtivvcC  on  Page  Six 


lemer.  Students 
Plan  TV.  Classes 

Dr.  Ma.x  Lerner,  I'rofessor  of 
American  Civilization,  will  eon- 
duet  a  series  of  halt-hour  sem- 
inars on  eontemporary  Ameri- 
ean  issues  for  Boston's  educa- 
tional television  station.  WCiBII 
TV. 

The  format  of  the  series  is  as 
follows:  lAirner  and  live  panelists, 
consisting  of  present  and  past  Bran- 
deis  students  of  American  Civiliza- 
tion, will  be  filmed  in  an  actual  cla.ss- 
room  situation,  discussing  such  topics 
as  "Morals  in  Revolution,"  *-The  Or- 
deal of  the  American  W<iman,**  'life 
Goals  and  Conformity,"  and  'Ameri 
ca's  World  Hole."  The  films  will  be 
unrehearsed  and  uncut.  Lerner  l>e- 
lieves  that  this  type  of  presentation 
is  unique  in  the  hi.^torj  of  educa- 
tional   television. 

Giving  his  reasons  for  participat- 
ing in  the  project,  I^erner  expressed 
his  belief  in  the  "potential  of  tele- 
vision as  an  educational  force"  which 
"has  only  l>egun  to  be  explored"  and 
which  can  have  a  tremendous  eflect 
on  teaching  methods  throughout  tho 
countr}'. 

Filming  will  l>e  done  ever?  Fri- 
day afternoon,  from  f>cto!>?r  24 
through  December  IK.  Scheduled  to 
api>ear  on  the  first  program  are 
Timothy  Elliott,  Ksther  Kartiganer, 
Martin  Pcretz,  Donna  Med<wT,  Fred 
Mil.stein,  and  Mare  Lubin.  This  panel, 
Lerner  emphasized,  is  *'ver>*  tenta- 
tive." Although  he  hopes  to  get  a 
"nucleus  of  students  who  will  con- 
tinue through  ail  thirteen  programs,** 
he  also  plans  to  add  new  people 
from  his  classes,  iherebN  v  idening 
the  range  r>f  ideas  and  opinions. 

The    date>    for    hro,»(icrtstin'_;    ha\e 
not    \ot     been    se(. 


Finderson  Chosen 
Basketball  Coach 

lUuiy    Linderon.    former    Brandeis 

basket  ha!    ^  -,p,    has    replaced    Harry 

Stein  as  Iliad  Basketball  <oacli  F'ln- 
dcrson  ui!l  assume  his  position 
when  th.'  tcc^in  goes  into  practice 
tor  the  coming  season.  Stein,  who 
suffered  a  heart  attack  last  June, 
will  continue  in  his  present  job  in 
(he  .\thletic  denartmeni.  and  will  as- 
sume ( harge  of  the  intramural  pro- 
gram. 

Stein  wa^  the  first  basketball  coach 
at  Brandeis.  In  eight  years  he  com 
piled  a  UK)  and  49  record,  the  high 
point  of  v.hicli  occurred  last  year 
when  his  team  went  lo  the  NCAA 
small  college  tournam«ent.  The  team 
also  won  the  Eastern  Small  College 
Athletic  Association  cup. 

Finderson.  who  comes  from  Cliff 
side  Park.  New  Jersey,  was  the  lead- 
ing man  in  Stein's  team  for  the  last 
three  years.  Ke  holds  the  school 
scoring  record  with  1733  points.  He 
was  fvelected  as  a  member  of  the 
Look  Magazine  Northeastern  All- 
American  team.  Finderson  played 
pivot  for  most  of  his  Junior  and 
Senior  years;  his  strength  on  the  re- 
bounds as  well  as  his  leadership  qual- 
ities increased  his  importance  lo  the 
team. 

Benny  Friedman,  Athletic  Direc- 
tor of  the  University,  commented, 
*aie'll  do  well.  His  ability  and  ma- 
turity are  well  beyond  his  years.  All 
he  needs  is  experience,  and  there's 
only  one  way  to  get  that.** 
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Gen.  Ed.  S.  Panel 


Monday,     Octoh--    20 

5:30     p.m.— French     table     at 
Student    Center  ins    hrJI. 

5:30  p.m.— There  will  be  a  .Sopho- 
more   Banquet    at    liie    Ca>tle    Dining 

H:n. 

»:30  p.m.— Th<re  ill  be  a  movie. 
lecture  and  demon  lation  on  "IKp- 
fiosis"  by  Dr.  Martin  Grin  of  the 
Boston  Psychopath  Clinic,  in  Nathan 
Selfer    Hall. 

10  p.m.  All  club  officers  are  in- 
\ited  to  a  •meeting:  of  protest  .  . 
to  reevaluate  the  student  budget" 
called  by  an  independent  ti*>i*P  ^^ 
itudents.  Student  Union. 

Tuesday,    October    21 

3:00  p.m.— A  fre.<hinan  convoca- 
tion N.ill  be  held  in  Nath^iu  Seifer 
H;ill  at  which  Miss  Ellen  K.  Lane. 
.Asst.  Director  of  Student  Personnel, 
v^ill  speak  on  approaches  to  study 
and   to   exams. 

7:00  p.m.— The  Newman  Chib  will 
meet    in    the    Student    Cenier,    Club 

Lounge. 

8  00  p.m.— The  Biology  Club  will 
meet  in  the  Studei  t  Cenier.  Game 
^oom.  Dr.  Philip  S.  John  \\\\\  «peak 
on  '  Occano{;raphy  i  the  Bahamas 
—  An    Cndervater    Tour." 

9:30  p.m.  All  stutlents  are  invited 
to  a  "meeting  of  protest  ...  to  re- 
evaluate   the    ^ludtnt    bud;^et"   called 


Beat  Radicalism 

This    letter    is    in    answer    to    Mar- 
tin Peretz's  article  on  the  Beat  Gen- 


faced  their  intellectual  and  moral 
responsibilities;  they  have  not  »et 
up    a    meaningful    ''radical    critique.* 


11    1  4    ^A^ii    Vf^roiz   is  correct;   the   r;eat  Genera- 

eration,.    First    of    all    1    must    admit    t  ereiz   is  con^  , 

that     1     haven't     lead     to     much    of    tion  has  not  found  such  a  critique— 
either  the  primary  or  the  secondary 
sources,  and  consequently  my  knowl- 


edge about  the  Beat  Generation 
comes  mainly  through  discussions 
and  my  own  private  thoughLs.  In- 
stead of  makin^^  a  thorough  and  em- 
pirical study  of  the  literature,  I 
have  decided  to  answer  Peretz  on 
intuition  while  the  issue  of  the  Beat 
Generation  is  still  hot  for  Juatice 
rcadens. 

Peretz  is   mistaken   when  he  says: 

"There    is    S'-arcelv    one    of    us    who  . 

mere    i      s  u-.^t^r "    The    until  I  do  1  am  gomg  to  say     No! 

does     not    know     the    hipster.       ine     "  -.^.^ 

truth   is  just  the   reverse.   Very   few  ""O   §*»   ""V  '"«^>'* 

people     know     the     hipster,     and     I  Peretz   condemns   the   hipsters   for 

doubt  if  Peretz  is  one  of  them.  For  their   nihilism   and   calls   instead   for 

example,   he  contends  that  the   Beat  ^  **humanist  restructuring  of  the  to- 


any  more  than  have  the  angry  young 
men  in   England.  But   the   Beat  Gen 
eration    ^and   the   angry   young   men 
and  maybe  even  the  rockandrollers) 
have  .seen   more  clearly   than  Peretz 
the  difficulty  of  formulating  a  "radi 
cal   critique"   which    will    have    intel- 
lectual  precision   and   also   will    per 
mit  people  to  live  in  a  free  and  spon 
taneous    way.    Such    a    critique    does 
not   come   easily — especially   in    1958 
A  man  may  be  honest  when  he  says: 
"I    haven't    found    this    critique,    but 


D 


Schwartz 


by     an     independent     group     vf 
dents.  Student   Union. 

Wednesday,     Octrber     22 
, 4:00     p.m.     iit     WiHce.slcr      lech 

The  semester's  first  General  Education  S  faculty  panel  m^^  "^'^^^^her":  w'i 
Thursday  to  discuss  world  power  relations  in  the  light  of  Haiiv 
Schwartz-  lecture  of  the  week  before.  The  faculty  moderator  Dr. 
Rol>ert  Feldmesser,  .\ssistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  reviewed  Dr. 
Schwartz'  lecture,  stressing  the  importance  of  China  and  her  ad- 
vantages  with  respect  to  indui^triali/ation. 

Mr    Philip  Hahv.  Professor  of  ~  ^ 

♦  ,...      1  ii^r-.lnrp       then    the    autobiogiaphi 

Comparative     Literature,     mtn 


stu- 


aspect   of   their 

.peculated   on   the   possibility   of    work.  cUfHnd.n^   upon  ho,,   the  com. 

^  '      "       ' mit  tee   feels   in   each    individual   ca.'-e. 

The   number  of  faculty   members   on 


There  will  be  a  meeting  of 
Ihe  Student  Union  at  6:30  p. 
m.  Wednesday,  October  22,  in 
Nathan  Selfer  Hall  to  discuss 
the  proposed  Student  Union 
Budget. 

7  (K)    p.m.-  There    ^^ill    be    a    meet 
of   the    French   Club    in    The    Stu- 


Kuv*ia  and   America   gradually   draw- 

ir\i:  together   in  the   face  of  the  Chi 

m-e    threat.     Ihis    drawing    together.    ^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^    nureased  from  tuo 

Rhav   felt,  might  be  accompanied   by  :  ._..:^^    .u..* 

incnased     intellectual     freedom    and 


the  end  of  arbitrary  imprisonment 
m  the  Soviet  I'nion,  and  a  left  wing 
£c:mini.>tration  in  the  Inited  States 
v^hi.h  would  increase  government 
Farticipalion    in   economic    affairs. 

Feldmesstr  thought  the  western 
nations  might  l>e  able  to  keep 
abreast  of  China's  explosive  grovith 
through  heavy  loans  of  capital  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  These 
loans    would    be    of    such    size    as    to    ^.^^^^^.^^^,    ^,^,,    charity    and    the   es- 

Mit^crt^^^sr  aDDreciably  the  standard  of  .  ^ 

decrease  apprtt        y      ,„„ni,inc    the    tabhshment     ot     communitarian     so- 
Jiving    in    the    country    suppivmg    me 
capital,    but.    as    Feldmesser    put    it,   ciety. 
-We're    living    too   well    anyway."    lie 


to  four,  with  the  consideration  that 
each  faculty  member  «^hr  ild  discuss 
some  aspect  of  the  lecture  related 
to   his  own   field   of   specialization. 

Victor  Keuther.  labor  leader,  uill 
speak  October  23  On  November  6. 
the  speaker  uill  be  Dorothy  Day. 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Catholic 
Worker.  The  Catholic  Worker  Move- 
ment    is    a    radical     religious     group 


also  conceived  of  automation  and  nu- 
clear power  as  the  "great  levelers," 
which  would  negate  China's  tremend 
©us  manpower  because  of  their  use 
of  small  numbers  of  highly  skilled 
Mvorkers.  If  the  balance  of  power 
could  thus  be  maintained,  the  ability 
of  each  side  to  m.-^nipulate  people 
and  attitudes  hit;ht  assume  great  im- 
portance. 

Russian    Deficiencies    Told 

From  that  point  on,  the  discus- 
sion centered  about  the  role  of  so- 
cial sciences  in  international  rela- 
tions. Russia's  -sociology,  were  ex- 
t  ^ncd  in  terms  of  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple's fear  of  expressing  attitudes  to 
researchers. 

In    view    of    these    deficiencies,    a 


in; 

dent    Center.    Keldberg    Lounge. 

8:00  p.m.— The  New  York  Pro  Mu- 
'-lea.  a  group  of  eleven  vocal  an«l  in- 
stiumental  artists,  xsill  present  a 
program  of  E.rly  (krman  Baroque 
Music,  in  the  Shapiro  Athletic  Cen- 
ter. Faculty,  students  and  staft  \m\\ 
be  admitted  free  of  charge,  but 
tickets  will  Ik*  required.  .Admission 
for  the  geiu  ral  public  will  be  $150 
per  person.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
cit  the  office  in  SJosberg  Music  Cen 
ter. 

Thursday,     Oct      er     23 

A  referendunn  of  the  entire 
student  body  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  October  23,  at  the 
Information  Booth  at  which 
lime  the  budget  will  be  voted 

upon. 

9:00     a.m.— Navy     Recruitment     in 
terxiews  in  Stu  '  nt    .'enter,  Feldterg 


generation's  or  hipsters'  rebellion 
is  "reduced  to  an  intense  violence." 
Howe.ver,  in  Kerouac's  On  the  Rofid 
the  boys  are  unusually  passive  and 
Identic  rhey  go  on  the  road  to  see 
things  and  to  get  -Experience.** 
There  is  more  violence  in  the  l>our- 
geois  household  of  Bovaiy  than  on 
t!ie  -nihilist**  highway  of  Sal  Para- 
dise and  his  gang.  The  characters  in 
On  t)iC  Fofifl  are  not  at  all  violent. 
They  are  not  ax-men  'like  Ra  kol- 
nikovi;  they  are  petty  thieves.  The 
peak  of  violence  in  Kcroua<'s  novel 
is.  after  all,  a  mistake.  One  guy 
took  an  overdose  'an  overdose,  mind 
you*  of  marajuana.  Most  of  the 
gang's  time  is  spent  sleeping  in  the 
back  seat  of  the  car  or  hitch  hiking. 
Dean  Moriarty  tone  of  Kerouac's 
main  ehararterst  doesn't  have  hon- 
est to  God  mistresses;  he  gets  mar 
ried  instead  and  even  submits  to 
that  bureaucratic  business  of  getting 
divorced.     » 


cial  order"  based,  presumably,  on  a 
•radical  critique.*'  Tm  all  for  it, 
man.  but  where  do  1  get  it? 

—  Jmhn    Schwartz 


Be09t  Influence 

I  believe  the  author  of  **Dead 
beats"  has  failed  to  interpret  the 
October  6  column  by  Martin  Peretz 
with  any  real  sensitivity.  Questions 
such  as  "Are  there  so  many  of  them 
(beatniks)  that  they  constitute  a 
vital  force  in  the  American  culture?" 
reveal  a  naively  in  the  face  of  the 
real  problem.  The  "Beat  Generation** 
is  not  confined  to  four  or  fi\e  "beard- 
ed, esoteric"  men.  and  its  impor- 
tance is  certainly  greater  than  a 
LOOK  article  would  indicate.  I  ser- 
iously doubt  if  Mr.  Peietz's  concern 
is  so  much  with  the  beatnik  im- 
pact" on  our  culture,  as  with  its 
connotations  of  a  representative  ten- 
dency present  in  our  contemporary 
society. 


Lounge.    All         ^or    men 

<hould  sign  for  an  interview  in  Syde- 

man    107. 

.5:30    p.m.— Spanish    Table— Student 

Center    dining    hi»ll. 

Friday.  October  24 
6:00  p.m.— llillel  Sabbath  Dinner 
in  the  Club  Lounge  of  the  Stutlent 
Center.  First  Ser  ice  at  5  pm., 
second  Ser\ice  in  the  Berlin  Chapel 
at  7:15. 


Much    of    the    experience    of    the 
Beat    Generation    .seems   as    petty    as 

its    crimes.    They    can't    convince    me  Detachment,     defeatism,     and     in- 

that  they  are  having  any  more  kicks  duced  apathy  all  are  attenuations  of 

than   we   tame  students  who  stay   in  the      "Beat"      rebellion.      The      very 

the    stacks.    Sometimes,    but    seldom,  growth  and  articulation  of  the  "Beat 

Kerouac's     heroes     seem     aware     of  Generation"  exposes   certain   inclina- 

this  very   fact.  They  ask   themselves,  tions   and   susceptibilities   present    in 

"What    the    hell    am    1    doing    here?"  our  environment.  Even  the  reception 

Why    be    bored    hitch  hiking    in    the  of  the   new   doctrine   into  contempo- 

rain    or    the    hot    sun    when    I    can  rary    discussion    indicates    a    certain 

be   bored  just   as   well  at  a  soft  job  element    of    identification    with    the 

somewhere    with    a    soft    wife,    kids,  beatniks.    I   do   not   worry   al>out    be 

house,    etc?    For    the    guys    on    the  ing  undermined  by  the  Kerouacs,  but 

road  there  are  but  two  alternatives:  rather  by  the  apathetic,  complacent, 

on  the  road  or  in  the  suburbs.  They  and    pleasure    seeking    environment 

stay     on     the     road     because,     they  that    they    represent, 

claim,   they   are   getting  kicks.  ^^^  ^^^^^   reasons,  any   reflecUons 

If    Peretz    was    bothered     by    the  directed     towards     diverse     and     in- 

violence   of   the   Beat   Generation   he  dicative     societal    values    should     be 

an 

awarene.ss  of  their  true  significance. 

~Marc   Lubin   '61 


interested    ^^s  even  more  bothered  by  its  anti-    recognized    and    examined    with 


intellectual   character.  The   members 
of    the    Beat    Generation     have    not 


USNSA  Announ 
Polish  Exchange 


Picbetie  to  Lecfure 

I  Henri  Pichette,  noted  French  I 
playwrite  and  poet  will  lecture 
on  poetry  and  read  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  October  29.  at  S:00 
o.m.  in  the  Club  Lounge  at  the 
Student  Center.  The  affair  is  un- 
der the  joint  sponsorship  ©^  t*i« 
French  Club  and  the  Department 
>f  European  Languages  and  Lit- 
erature. 

Two  Polish  and  two  American  students  will  participate  in  a 
^^0       #■     ■    •■  ■  •  C-^ll.^mA^#^     twelve-month  academic  exchange  program  negotiated  recently  by 

C^l  Vll     LlD^PTIGS     ■    ©IIOVv  5     representatives  of  the  U.  S.  National  Students  Association  and  the 
^^"  ^■"     ■■■•^^^"     ""^^^  Polish  student  organization  (Zereszenie  Studentow  Polskich).  This 

iM  ^^        ^^^^^     CTAll^l^f    is  the  first  long-term  academic  exchange  with  East  European  stu- 

I  Q     ^^OIVinfl6llC6     ilUCIIwS    dents  since  the  inception  of  the  cold-war  period. 

The  Fiorina  Lasker  Fellows  in  Civil  Liberties  and  Civil  Rights,   ^^t^^f^t^ -^^^  ^""^  "'^  "''^''  '^  ""''^^l  'Y'"  ''' 

iiitrrivniia  Rn<:pn<;ohn  and   Miss  Loula    agreement       me     organizauons     ^^   ^^^j^  ^^     Polish  student  union 

a  program  established  by  Nf rs.  Etta  Rosens^«]n  and  jvii^ss  ^LX)uia   ^^^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^   exchange   of  ^^^  USNS/ 

two  students  for  academic  purposes  ^jn  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  closer  cooperation, 
for  a  term  of  approximately  12  ^^  ^^  invitation  of  the  SUte  De 
months      including      summer      vaca- 


.(„.l.,,i  ..k.d.  -h,  acs  the  s.vl.1  established  by  Mrs.  Ella  Rosensohn  and  Miss  Loula  •fir.--;'"i„rt  •-„  "exchanBe  "ol  "US  ,°V^.,r'J^1L"Z^ZZ7m 

'tL:° tZ'fs  Jirr  *  I-skef ,  will  begin  their  studies  in  the  spri,,g  lerr,^    Each  fellow  f^'",, -"„l"t  '^L^'^^Sl^  '^  Sl\^r„r,  lyS" 

*r  r..  ™S„T.r„i  »ci.u,.  »'^Vr:r;shiyrre"1,^ia^:d^rre    fni.tT.7.a  great  a™.  ' "    "'""•"'    "      '^  '•-  ^ 

.„.,  p.,.ho,og,  „  -'->'•«■"-'•'«;   continutng^edn  our  American  social  scene  for  more  eftecll.. 

Biques   in   the    unscrupulous   but  ef-   tomiiiunie  •"='=  ^ 

fectiv*  manner  i>.  which  advertising   and  scientific  handling  of  prob- 

uses  th*«.  Si«,p.y  te.iing  the  truth  lems  of  civil  liberties  and  ovn 

.  inenective  because  or  the  WesTs  ^S^^^J^^r^^:::^^^ 
colonial    history,    treatment    of    col-  Fellow*,  chosen  on  the  basis  of 


area  in  which  they  feel  they  can 
best  broaden  their  intellectual  hori- 
zons. 

Fellows    will     be     selected     from 


partment,  USNSA  sponsored  a  thirty- 
Uon)."  Both  USNSA  and  the  Polish  ^y  exchange  of  American  and  Rus 
organization  plan  to  hare  the  ex-  ^^^^  student  and  youth  publication 
change  students  begin  their  studies  editors  last  May  under  the  terms 
in    January    1959.  ^f  xy^  Lacy-Zaroubin  pact  on  short 

"For  several  years*  the  NSA  said,  term  cultural  exchange. 

American  student  leaders  have  ex-       ^he   ZSP  lamented   the   Soviet  in- 
J   ^   specific   desire   for   king-  .      —  .    .^_   ..^^ 


colonial     ni^wiy,    ii^«v*M^a.v    v.    ^^-      .     ppiiQ«««    choscn  on  me  oasis  oi  -^ —    "     —                                             

ored  people,  conservatism,  and  simi    "plication 'by  a  committee  appoint  a""*"?  ««"  •«««  *'*•»*«  ^'J^^*  ^^  Passed   a   specific   desire   for   long-  tervention  in  Hungary  at  the  time 

oreo  peop '''  \                    '                    appiicauon  oy  »  J^"           c^^haV  All  fessional  careers  are  directly  or  m-  term  academic  exchange  »s  opposed  ^  ^^   October  revolution  of  196«. 

lar  factors  which  tend  to  alienate  us  e^nnu^'y  ^y  Pre^'^^^^^^^^^  directly  connected  with  the  preserva-  to    other    forms    of    exchange    Pro-  J^^rs    of^n-^mmunist    student 

peoples  of  the    undervel-  courses  '"Jj*  ^"'""'^J  r:;^;,^^^  tion  of  civil  rights  and  liberties.  Ap-  grams,   feeling    that   long-term    pro-  organixaUons  have  cooperated  more 

tries.                                       '  .    "     *  ..  ^. ..  ...'«..,i„„,  Dii<>ants   must   have  had   two  years  erams  maximize  the  possiWlities  for  -irt^i-  «,i»h  «h*  7«?p  than  with  any 


from    the 

oped   countries 

ForfiMt    Changes    Di«cws(«d 


in   the    graduate   or   undergraduate  t**"  •'  ^ivu  rignis  «nu  uwri.n^.  ^r  grams,    ir«»uB    "•«'-   .■»"6-«"-    f-"-  organixations  have  cooperated  more 

Jrhools    will  be  ODcn  to  the  Fellow  pMcants   must   have  had   two  years  grams  maximize  the  possiWlities  for  ^^^jy  ^ju,  y^  2SV  than  with  any 

,rmat   Changes    b..c«...o                   Fellows,    in    conjunction    with    the  of    experience    in    their    respecUve  real   understanding,   meaningful   hu-  ^ther  East  European  student  organi- 

.    .w     ^-„.,,i  M.,    Faculty    will  decide  upon  programs  fields.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  man   conUct,  and  a  fruitful   educa-  ^ti^a. 

After  the  panel,  the  General  Edu-   ^if^lJ*'      '       .^nL  Lds.  ..   .«,.-.„.   l.av..  of   absence   from  tional    experience.    Dunng^  at    last       .      , 


»    A*.     /-^.,^^^i  vA^,  Faculty    will  decide  upon   programs  neios.  ii  win  oe  n^tjcasxiij  xv*   ^u^w ^   -                             ^     ,     ^   *«mvm. 

After  the  panel,  the  G-eral  Edu^  L"  Se"  to  their  indWidu^al  needs.  ,,   receive   leaves  of   absence   from  tjonal    ^P*^**-    f»™«    **    '^ff      Applied 

cation  S  student  committee  debated                                    academic  require-  .  .   ,      ,u     ,      4^^-  ^^e  past  decade,  there  has  been  Tir- 

the  merits  of  ibe  present  format  It  ^^nts    the  Fel-  -'7^:  Tree  to  »«»-'  employment  for  the  fourteen  ^^^^^  ,„  „,,„      ,,  j^      ,^  ^onUct  ^'^»  J^' 

...     t. ro«n/^>  "'5_^    _  ,^„^    ^^ ,  ,^  „_..  ^eek    period    in    which    they    wiU  ^.jth  students  in  Eastern  Europe.          mtemauon 


decided     to     suggest     to     speakers    read,  to  listen,  to  talk,  and  to  write    ^«*^    period 
>^hcther  or  not   ibey  should   stress  on  those  aspecU  of  a  given  problem    study. 


ions  for  the  exchange  pro- 
be received   at  USNSA's 

which    they    wJU   with' students  in  Eastern  Europe.         intemaUonal  office,  142  MU  Auburn 

The    U.S.-Polish    programs    repre-  St,  Cambridge,  Mass, 
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The  Justice 


• 
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Quenioy  and  the  World: 
Politics,  People  And  Peace 


On    thi»    question   of    F'urmosa    .    ,    . 
we    waJlvod    to    the    brink    and    looked 
il  in  the  fare.  We  look  strcmg  aeticm 
.    .       .The    President     never    flinched 
for   a    moment    on   any    ot    these   situ- 
ations.     He    always    came    up     taut." 
These   remarks   were   made   by   Secre 
tary     of     State      I>ulle>      in     January 
1956    and    yet    they    faintly    resemble 
the   kind    of   thin:;s   a    ureal   many   of 
us      have      heard      from     swai^i^ering 
adoIescenf>     and     friiihtened.     power 
drunk    adult>.    But    there's    no    deny 
iny      that      these      word-      tx^lontj      to 
Secretary    Dulles. 

As  of  late  it  has  iK'Come  so  popu- 
lar to  criticize  Hulles  that  one  must 
really  think  at  least  twice  before  one 
follows  suit.  And  yet  on  the  basis 
of  what  has  l>een  goint»  on  just 
in  the  Taiwan  Strait  it  becomes  very 
difticult  indeed  to  do  other  than 
examine  the  whole  area  of  what  the 
Secretary  has  don.-  for  the  V.S. 
in  terniN  of  our  policy  toward  F'or- 
mosa. 

The  basic  fact  of  Duller'  di|)lomacy. 
and  a  word  which  I  think  will  be- 
come eternally  associated  with  his 
name,  i^  brink^manship.  The  idea, 
hrsl  publicized  as  a  re>ult  of  an 
article  I)LiHe>  wi»»te  f*»r  LIFE  matia- 
zine  .several  yeais  ago.  i>  similar  to 
one's  cauhously  lraip>int;  ahMii;  a 
hii^h,  narrow  ledge  so  that  tl»e 
*'4ang"  will  l>e  able  to  see  just  how 
brave  one  really  is.  Perhaps  brinks- 
mansliip  as  a  diplomatic  weapon  is 
more  akm  to  the  game  of  Chicken 
m  v\hich  lvv(»  boys  dnve  their  auto- 
mobiles at  one  another,  with  the 
lir-t  one  to  veer  away  the  chicken." 
r»iil  any  aiu-mpt  at  drauinit  an  analo- 
gy would  be  kmd  of  silly  Ix'cause  of 
the  impos>ihility  of  describing  the 
game  in  which  one  man  pla>s  his 
oAn  brand  of  Russian  roulette  with 
the  live-  (»f  several  hundred  million. 
The    Deep    Roots 

liut  the  present  -.pecitic  crisis  had 
its  obvious  roots  in  the  Congressional 
resolution  of  1955  which  gave  the 
President  powei  "to  employ  the 
armed  forces  of  the  I'nited  States** 
to  protect  Kt»rmo:>a  aiul  "such  re- 
lated positions  ...  as  he  judges 
.  .  .  appropriate.*'  It  was  Chiang 
Kai  shek  which  was  si^iu'd  the  year 
iK'lore.  that  now  stands  out  as  the 
Mistake  of  our  diplomacy.  The  idea 
iK'hind  the  ambiguous  wording  of 
the  resolution.  **such  related  posi 
tions  ...  as  he  judges  .  .  .  appro- 
priate," wa>  designed  to  keep  the 
Chinese  Communists  guessing  as  to 
just  how  far  the  I  nited  States  would 
really  go  in  defending  its  ally 
Chiang.  But  it  would  now  seem  that 
even  Dulles  and  the  President  were 
never  quite  certain  as  where  the 
defense  line  would  bt»  drawn.  A> 
ttie  time  came  when  our  bluft"  was 
called,  il  t04)k  a  lot  ot  very  trickv 
footwork  and  some  lucky  feints  to 
keep  us  tand  every  body  else*  out 
of  total  military  involvement.  For 
tunately,  though,  the  Chinese  Red.s 
had  the  kind  of  flexibility  and  sense 
which  Dulles  so  ^rieviously  lacks 
and  so  they  declared  a  ceasefire 
in  the  Strait  **out  of  humanitarian 
reasons." 

Th«    Dulles    FalUcr 

The  real  assumption  Dulles  makes 
Mi  all  times  is  a  rather  interesting 
one:  the  Reds  are  t>lu(Ving.  This  kind 
oi  thinking  may  have  worked  when 
the  Soviet  Union  was  the  only  coun- 
try we  had  to  watch,  but  now.  when 
the  Communist  initiative  appears  to 
be  passing  over  to  the  Mao  regime. 
it  would  seem  that  we  must  realize 
that  th^  simply  are  not  bluffing. 
iCao's  statistics  on  how  many  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  would  survive  an 
all-out  atomic  war  tend  to  make  one 
believe  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
are  in  a  much  more  volatile  frame 
of  mind  than  are  their  Soviet  'part 
ners.*'  Aside  from  sheer  weight  of 
Chinese  numbers,  reports  have  in- 
dicated that  some  of  Mao's  internal 
policies  and  programs  have  not 
been  meeting  with  the  spectacular 
success  which  is  requisite  to  ration- 
alizing the  program  of  austerity.  A 
war.  whether  limited  or  even  all  out. 
would    be    not    entirely    unwelcome 


to  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 
And  it  Is  tills  fact  '.v'ich  Mr  Dulles 
cann(»t     seem     to     understand. 

The    Righteous    Path 

All  of  \h\>  is  not  to  say  that  our 
foreign  policy  path  is  a  clciir  cut 
one.  one  which  should  Ik*  easy  for 
Dulles  to  follow.  We  obviously  are 
in  quite  a  complicated  position.  We 
are  treaty  lx>und  to  defend  at  least 
Formosa  and.  according  lo  military 
strategists,  il  would  Ik»  most  difli 
cult  to  do  this  were  we  to  abandon 
our  positions  on  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
For  the  sake  of  not  only  our  treaty 
obligations  but  also  for  reasons  of 
prestige   and   "principle"   we    have    to 

ail    Chiang,    who   has    .«-* n    himseli 

to  l>e  anything  but  an*^ ideal  ally  in 
this  situation.  When  one  realizes  that 
Chiang  is  almost  r  'ady.  willing,  and 
crazy  enough  to  bomb  the  Chinese 
mainland  as  a  first  step  toward  re- 
gaining what  he  considers  to  be  his. 
one  simply  shudders  and  looks  with 
understand. ng  and  sympathy  to- 
ward Secretary  Dulles.  John  F'air- 
banks  author  of  "  e  United  States 
and  China,  points  out  that  'Chiang 
Kai  >hek'.s  approach  to  Chinese  po- 
litics does  not  fit  in  with  the  in- 
stinctive .American  hopes  for  a  small 
but  viable.  I'.^-guarant^ed  and  I'S- 
pi-ot(Hted  Republic  f  Formosa.**  Pc»r- 
haf>s  it  is  about  time  we  made  our 
own     fxjsMion    clear    to    all>     Chiang. 

The  way  the  .Xdmini.stration  has 
handled  the  whole  crisis,  not  only 
on  the  milil:iiy  front  bui  al.so  on 
the  public  relations  front,  has  left 
much  to  \h'  desired.  \':ce  President 
.Nixon's  blast  at  a  State  Department 
'subordinate'*  who  told  vsliat  the 
trend  of  mail  to  the  .Stale  Depart- 
ment about  the  crisis  was  and  Nix 
'on's  accus  ition  of  sabotage  were 
somehow  in  the  lx*st  tradition  of 
th<»  late  .Senator  McCarthy.  .Senator 
Theodore  Cireen  of  KhiKle  Island,  an 
old  and  respected  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Hclations  Committee, 
also  came  in  for  criticism  when  he 
wrote  a  private  letter  lo  the  Presi- 
dent in  which  he  indicated  that  our 
po.sition  ^nd  v  urse  in  a  defense  of 
Quemoy  would  In*  ver>  poor  one. 
The  President  then  publiclv  dressed 
him  down  for  something  akin  to  dis- 
loyalty. 

The     Superficial     Aspect 

What  Ls  perhaps  the  most  fright- 
ening aspect  of  this  entire  situation 
was  something  whic*-  (ierald  W. 
John,  on  pointed  out  in  hi.s  New 
Republic  column;  '*.  .  .  the  President 
doesn't  want  to  her.r  lx*d  news,  even 
if  it  is  true:  and  il  we  are  moving 
in  this  crisis  under  the  leadership  of 
a  man  who  doesn't  want  the  truth  if 
it  is  unpleasant,  we  are  in  a  bad  way." 
But.  Mr.  Johnson,  y -u  seem  to  for- 
get that  the  President  alwa;  s  comes 
up     taut! 

.  —  Robert  Sekuley 

New  Area  Planned 
For  Creative  Arts 

The  l^niversity  has  announced  ten- 
tative plans  lor  a  Creative  .\rts  .\rea, 
to  be  built  in  the  near  future.  The 
area,  located  t>ehind  Mailman  Cen 
ter,  will  contain  a  theatre,  creative 
arts  studios,  and  a  museum. 

The  theatre,  which  will  be  built 
first  is  being  planned  especially  for 
student  productions.  The  auditorium 
will  hold  approximately  500  persons, 
but  there  will  be  large  work  areas 
backstage  suitable  for  workshop 
work. 

The  creative  arts  studios  will  be 
used  for  teaching  purposes  and  for 
visiting  artists.  Tentative  plans  have 
been  formulated  which  include  in- 
viting contemporary  artists  to  visit 
the  campus  to  work,  and  to  be  avail- 
able to  students  for  consultation. 
With  the  completion  of  the  men's 
dormitories,  it  is  possible  that  Ridge- 
wood  Quadrangle  will  become  part 
of  this  creative  arts  area  and  will 
house  visiting  artists. 

The  proposed  museum  will  ulti- 
mately house  the  growing  collec- 
tions   the    University   i:»  acquiring. 


France: 

Constitution  and  a  Republic 
In  the  Image  of  De Gaulle 

On  the  ^8lh  of  September,  more  than  twenty  million  Frenchmen  voted  for.  or  against,  a  con- 
.titiilion  whfch  was  imposed  upon,  not  proposed  to,  them  by  General  de  Gaulle.  And  seventeen 
million  Frenchmen  enthusiastically  voted  -Ves/'  In  this  manner,  1?  million  Frenchmen  showed 
Iheir  approval  ot  the  Alegrian  uprising,  of  the  May  13th  movement,  of  General  de  Gaulle,  and 
finally    since  it   was  a  pretext   for  consultation,  to  a  constitutional  text.  •       .     ,,  ^.     , 

Who   has   read   the   -Constitution   of   the   5th    Kepublii?   And   if,   with    a^  conscientious    eftort, 

a    third    of    the    voters    read    it. 


(against  popular  t>enef)  to  be  yet 
the  best  one  for  France,  was  not  a 
masterpiece   of   literary   achievement 

The    fundamental    principle    of    alt 


in   voting  **No"  he   cancelled   a   posi 
who  understand  it?  It  is  a  Ions:,    tive    vote    demanding    reforms    in    a 
romplex.    and    ri^^id    text    of    92    country     from     which     he     precisely 
articles,    which    will    make    out    of    a    wanted    to    detach    him:,elf. 

formerly   hard-to  govern   country,  one    The    Hard    Sell  ..     »     *      •    ^ 

i«.nossible  to-QOvern     except    through        This    black-mailin-    of    the    African    democratic  systems   is   that    its   legis^ 
Z  Irbitra^^^^^  an    aV    populations  'Vote  for  me.  de  C;aulle.    tative   branch   is   to   be   controlled    by 

rowerftr  president  of  the  future  or  vou  vote  against  France,'  this  an  organ  elected  through  popular 
Republic.  But  the  constitution  itself,  identification  which  the  general  es-  vote.  Even  though  the  current  prae- 
and  what  it  advocates,  was  of  little  tablished  with  himself,  or  his  con  tice  of  "law  decree''  is  a  certata 
importance  to  those  who  approved  stitution.  and  France,  by  putting  on  comeback  of  governmental  strength, 
of  it  It  actually  consisted  of  a  "yes"  the  same  level  two  things  of  very  it  was  the  National  Assembly  which 
^ad  a  "no"  vote;  a  sore. of  -pr<HM^n-  different  importance,  has  been  fol-  held  nearly  all  the  legislative  power 
ciament'  which  relinquished  lowed  through  to  the  Metropolis.  To  and  won  over  in  case  of  conflict  be- 
France  to  the  ranks  of  those  coun-  vote  no'  was  to  vote  Communist,  tween  the  legislative  and  executive 
tries  or  military  "Juntes,"  which  can  Qr  else,  the  brutal  black  mailing  be-  branches.  It  is  not  without  reason 
ciJ.urp  an  estabiUhed  government,  came  a  menacing  insinuation.  'If  no'  that  the  multiple  clauses  were  en- 
Lei  us  see  hov^  the  referendum  wins,  we  can  not  be  held  responsible  zed.  holding  back  the  possit>ilitie.* 
was  proposed,  and  what  it  proposed,  for  the  results,  and  the  paratroopers  of  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly. 
The  voter  had  to  answer  with  a  'yes.'  eould  very  well  interfere.''  This  lack  but  they  had  been  instituted  to  pre- 
or  a  no\  the  single  question  Do  of  lil>erty  given  the  voter  was  ag  serve  this  supremacy, 
vou  approve  of  the  proposed  consti-  gravated  by  a  well  organized  propa- 
ganda. rin:inced  privately  and  witti 
public  funds,  and  which  reminds  us 
of  the  ''official  candidate^"  of  the 
Second    Km  pi  re. 


tuti  »n.*"  But  C.eneral  de  (laulle  had 
specitically  said  in  hi>  .\fiican  Tmir 
that,  to  vote  no'  \Aa-  to  vote  for  .  .  . 
a  rupture  of  the  bond  which  united 
them  to  France.  In  this  manner,  it 
wa-  virtually  impoN>il)le  for  a  Ni 
;4efi:ui  u  ho  refused  to  break  thi^ 
t>»>nd  but  v\ho  d'  pproved  of  the 
cofi^tiiution.  to  vote  accordini;  to  hi> 
opi(iH)n.  More  impoilant  yet  is  the 
fact,    pointed    out    b>    Pierre    Mendt 


per  cent  pro-votes  were  expected; 
there  was  an  80  per  cent  majority. 
We  will  determine  the  causes  of 
this  victory  in  a  future  article.  For 
the  time  being,  let  us  see  what  this 
Constitution    consists   of.    To    say    that 


F'ran.e.   that     n    voting   '  Ves,"  speciti-  its   text    is    pompous    and    nearly    bar- 

cally   to   keep   his   <the   .\frican    voter-  baric    at    times    Is    merely    to    critisize 

iHMivl     uith     Franctv     he     cancelled     a  its    form.    Aft?r    alt,    the    Constitution 

ne:;a(ive    vote    in    the    metrof>ole    and  of     October     19t6,     which     I     maintain 

S.C.  President  Discusses 
Biidjiet  And  Dorm  Coiuieil 


I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  two 
matters  of  vital  concern  to  the  stu- 
dent body — the  spending  of  our 
monev  and  the  establishment  of  the 
rules  under  which  we  live.  Student 
government  is  continually  faced  with 
>erioii>  problems  in  both  the>»e 
areas. 

Kach  student  pavs  a  twenty-five 
dollar  activities  fee  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  I'niversity  matricula- 
tion fee.  This  money  is  used  to  sup- 
port all  student  activities  on  campu^. 
Before  this  method  of  financing  or 
gani/ations  was  adopted  each  activ- 
ity had  to  be  a  prolil  maker  to 
exi>t  .A>  a  result  many  worthwhile 
activities  were  not  able  to  func- 
tion, few  activities  were  able  to  plan 
ahead  and  student^  with  financial 
problems  were  unable  to  fully  par- 
ticipate in  I'niversity  life.  With  few 
exceptions,  there  was  a  weak  activ- 
ities  program. 

The  method  we  now  use — student 
activities  fee — has  always  received 
the  whole  hearted  support'  of  the 
?reat  majority  of  students  and  pro- 
vided the  University  with  a  rich 
extra-curricular  life. 

This  year  we  have  a  difficult  task. 
There  is  S27.00000  to  allocate.  The 
va^iou^  activities  have  requested  $40.- 
tWO.OO  It  would  seem  that  $12,000.00 
had    to   be   cut. 


Student     Council     does     not,    how-     the   student   body   discusses  the   bud 


ever,  wish  to  limit  the  scope  of 
student  activities.  Therefore,  Coun 
cil  tirst  attempted  to  save  money 
and  al>o  to  find  new  sources  of 
income.  We  are  asking  printers  to 
bid  on  all  our  publications  in  the 
hope  that  consolidation  in  the  hand> 
of  one  printer  will  reduce  publica 
tion  costs.  Last  year  publications  cost 
nearly  $10,000.00.  We  are  purcha>- 
int;  a  mimeocraph  machine  to  fur- 
ther reduce  costs.  Last  year  mimeo- 
graph e.\pen.ses  totalled  almo>t  $1.- 
500.00.  Similar  attempts  are  being 
made    in    other    areas. 


In  addition   to  attempts  to  reduce    determine  these   rules? 
expenses,  we  have  increased  income        ^'ost    students    will    readily    agree 
hundreds    of    dollar^    by    permitting  Continued  on  Page  Five 


Presidential   Powers 

The    constitution    approved    on    ttie 
28th    of    September,    overlook^    com- 
pletely   this    fundamental    pov\er;    the 
totality    of    ]>ower    is    actually    in    the 
What   was   predicted.   happen'?d.    6S    ^^.^^^^^^  ^^f  ^  president  elected  through 

an  unju.st  s.\stem.  which  dominate.-i 
completely  the  Uv*4i>liitive  assembly, 
lrue'*'represent;ilive  of  the  popular 
vote.  Not  only  is  this  principle  neg- 
lected but  the  pov.ers  are  distributed 
in  such  a  way  that,  in  case  of 
grave  conflict  between  the  president 
and  the  assemblw  Hily  a  dead  end 
could  be  reached.  We  will  not  enter 
into  the  details  concerning  tht'  ^2 
articles,  but  will  just  .see  hou  the 
presidential  elections  are  conducted, 
which  are  the  presidential  powers, 
those  of  the  assembly,  and  how  these 
tvM)    can    be    balanced. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  elected  accordin<'  to  »n  indirect 
vote  on  two  levels.  Each  candidate 
represents  an  approximate  fraction 
of  the  population,  and  the  relatiort 
between  the  voters  and  their  repre- 
sentative is  respected.  The  president 
of  the  French  Republic  will  be  elected 
by  an  electoral  college,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  municipal 
councils.  Therefore  this  representa- 
tion will  lead  to  a  popu\ar  represen- 
tation inversely  proportional  to  its 
importance,  since,  according  to  tt«o 
article  in  the  constitution,  it  seen%s 
that  the  smaller  communities  must 
carry  more  weight  than  the  larger 
cities.  In  other  words,  the  less  con- 
servative working  class  is  to  have 
more  sway.  On  the  other  hand,  let- 
ting the  municipalities  chose  their  de- 
legates (the  \affer  often  being  inore 
conservative  than  their  electors)  ac- 
centuates the  revolutionary  charac- 
ter which  ihe  presidential  elections 
will  assume.  Elected  by  a  fraction  of 
fhe  population,  the  president  will 
nevertheless  overcon«e  any  dtsaf^ 
proval    on    tt%«    assembly's    part. 

He  thus  dispc>es  of  widespread 
powers,  which  he  could,  at  will  ex- 
pand to  an  even  larger  degree.  I  wilt 
not  enumerate  these  powers,  but 
will  answer  to  an  objection  raised  in 
this  country:  the  powers  of  the 
President  of  the  U.  S.  are  just  as 
extensive;  true,  Init  they  do  not 
present  the  same  dangers  for  two 
reasons.  First,  there  exi.sts  an  old 
tradition  of  'moderate  presidencies* 
in  .\merica  which  holds  no  equiva- 
lent in  France.  Even  if  the  Ameri- 
can president  can  declare  a  state  of 
emergency,  he  does  not  hold  the 
same  power  over  Congress  as  that 
held  by  the  French  president  over 
the    National    .\.s.sembly. 

The  legislative  power  i.s  limited 
by  the  'article  34'  of  the  constitu- 
tion, for  unjustifiable  reasons.  One 
can  already  predict  the  imi>ossible 
decisions  which  the  Conseil  d'Etat' 
vill   have   to  make.   .   .  . 

First      the     President      chooses     a 

Continued  on  Page  Sev^n 


parents,  if  they  wished,  to  subscribe 
to  student  publications.  We  tried 
to  raise  more  money  by  allowing  in 
terested  members  of  the  Brandeis 
Women's  Committees  to  sutjscribe  to 
these  publications,  but  to  our  great 
disappointment,  the  administration 
strongly   opposed   this   venture. 

We  are.  therefore,  faced  with  the 
task  of  preventing  worthwhile  organ- 
izations from  fulfilling  excellently 
planned  programs.  Many  activities 
will,  of  necessity,  be  disappointed. 
There  is.  however,  only  a  limited 
sum   of   money   to  apportion. 

These  past  two  weeks  representa- 
tives of  the  clubs,  publications,  dra- 
matic groups.  so<-ial  activities,  etc.. 
have  fought  for  their  alloi-ations. 
Most  have  been  disappoined.  Some 
were  nearly  furious.  But  the  solu- 
tion that  many  offered.  '(live  us  our 
money  and  cut  the  other  activities/* 
does    not    solve    anything. 

The  Budget  Committee  spent  a 
week  working  on  this  problem.  Coun- 
cil has  spent  almost  six  hours  a 
night  for  live  evenings  trying  to  re- 
solve the  dilemma.  Ultimately,  each 
of  us  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
decide  for  him.self  as  to  the  proper 
allocation    of   funds. 

When  Council  has  completed  the 
budget,  a  Student  Union  meeting 
will   be  held   in  Seifer  Hall   at   which 


get.  Council  can  then  make  changes 
in  light  of  this  di.«;cussion.  .\s  a  final 
step  the  entire  student  body  votes 
in  a  referendum  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve   the   budget. 

On  what  basis  do  you  eliminate 
worthwhile  well  planned  student  ac- 
tivities? The  question  is  almost  un- 
answerable and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  Council  has  had  a  diflicult  time 
deciding  as  to  the  best  possible  allo- 
cations. 

The  second  problem  .seems  to  be 
at  least  as  serious.  What  rules  shall 
we    be   governed   by,   and   who  shall 
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The  Justice 


OCTOBER  20,  1958 


l\ew  Henry  Miller  Book 
Shows  Greek  Landscape 


_Ar    LJuestion  ^^^t 


nswei^ec 


I 


Thi^  is  ihc  secon.l  Iv  .;  series  of  articles  on  the  philosophy  and 
methodology  of  history.  Ml  students  arc  uelcomc  to  submit  addi- 
liotud  contributions  to  t'le  series— Ed. 


In  a  rcocnt  article  of  the  Justice  a  question  was  rai*>ed  oonccrninj,'  the 
wriiinjj  of  historv-.  The  question  posed  was  whether  or  not  "aU  written  h.s- 
,„rv   was   meaningless  because  the  facts  are  chosen  after  the  method  of 


of  the  matter,  i.e.  the  objectix  ity  of  written  historj". 


On  tho  wholo  this  book  is  more  successful  than  nio.sl  of  Miller's  works.  The  genuine  feeling  for 
Crcea  exh  bi  ethe?i  i  far  more  poetic  than  Miller's  angry  and  often  far  too  conceited  .stratmngs 
r^o  her  ear  ie^^^^^^^  Though  i   can  be  said  with  justilication  that  Miller  is  -a  man  without  a 

cotmt r\^^'   SI  iems  to  have  found  some  sort  of  temporary  place  for  himself  in  the  little  rocky  coun- 

^n  the\u  rk  as  nwhole  and  there  is  an  element  of  exultation  within,  which  is  often  conveyed  to  the 
r'^kV  It  cannot  by  denied  that  Miller  has  an  interesting  ability  to  render  the  nattiral  supernatural 
in  feeling  and  is  able  himself  to  believe  the  metamorphosed  results. 

The  faults  intrinsic  to  Miller  fy-^f*  f*  L^-*», 

Reiner  5  Chicago  Symphony 
Exhilarates  Boston  Audience 

(The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Fritz  Rein- 
er Tuesday  evening,  October  14,  1958.  Program:  Overture  The 
Corsair,  Berlioz:  Symphony  No.  3,  F  Major,  Brahms:  Em  Hclden- 

iial     proNMSN     other    pioplrN*    ri'hict-     lel>en,    StraUSS).  .         ,     ,    ^  i  4i     ^ 

ancv  TO  arrVpt  his  supt  riority,  et  al  The    Boston    concert    audience    was- treated    to    yet    another 

ad  Infinitum.  Ik    roars  throimh  the    ^p^^^    orchestra    Tuesday    night,    with    the    appearance 

qui«»t    landscapes    of    the       book    as    [^^^jj^^s^     ^^d    the    Chicago    Svm- 


are  ff)und  here  too.  Very  basic 
is   the    inability   to   exclude   his 

own  r^'o  tiwd  personality  from  drip- 
ping over  the  most  lovely  descrip- 
tive passai,'es:  all  are  to  some  extent 
marred  by  Miller's  descriptions  of 
his  various,  often  dull  passions,  com- 
passions,   hatred,    loves,    i^eniiis,    sex- 


thon-h  on   .^  crusade  to  justdy  liis      j^^j^^,      -phis  orchestra  presents 

j>\vn     personal    existence    to    himself    ^         :\     :^^ .♦;„.,    ..^ntr-Met     in 

as  well  a>  to  others.  Often  the  read- 


er  IS  embarasved  by  the  author's 
boorishness,  sexual  tastes  ♦  extend- 
ing to  a  six-toed  female^  and  other 
kindred  qualities.  Miller  is  a  iiood 
author  but  lai-ks  a  fundamental  abil- 
ity: the  ability  to  show  j,'ood  taste. 
Miller  nm  only  does  not  have  U,ood 
taste;  he  has  none  at  ail.  The  de- 
velopment in  the  direction  of  his 
tastt*  from  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  The 
Colossus  of  MaroussI   has   been   neK 


a    most    interesting   contrast    to 

both  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
which  was  heard  here  recently,  and 
the  Bostcm  Symphony.  The  Chica^'o 
orchestra  is  a  truly  virtuosie  ensem- 
ble, with  a  brilliance  and  precision 
unmatched  by  either  the  Boston  or 
New  York  i.'roup.  Its  tone  is  always 
brinht  and  clear,  and  ha^  what  sinj^- 
ers  would  refer  to  as  a  'pomt".  That 
is,  a  hard  **core"  to  the  tone,  and  con- 
sequently  fine    carrying'    power.    The 


lensiousness  is  evident  throut^hout: 
in  the  empty  violin  cadenzas  which 
would  depict  the  voliiptuosness  of  thCi 
woman;  in  the  ^'arish  bawdin»»ss  of 
this  Herculean  battle;  in  the  pom- 
pousn«vss  of  the  hero's  self  struii^'le. 
The  piece  was  an  unfortunate  con- 
clusion, musically  speaking;  to  an 
otherwise  thorou^'hly  exhilirating 
evening. 


Wo  must  first  s-iv  tl.at  there  is  no  such  thing  as  objoctively  wr.ttcn 
hi-ton-.  In  historical  writing'  vou  cannot  speak  of  objectivity,  but  onl>  of 
varvinK  dck'recs  of  subjectivity.  For  a  purely  objective  history  would  b« 
where  vou  had  onlv  a  simple  statement  of  facts.  After  acquiring  facts  the 
importance  of  .todylng  hJ.tory  lies  in  trying  to  evaloate  these  facts  for 
their  relative  Importance.  The  historian,  in  treating  an  historical  period, 
J,as  certa>n  notions  about  that  period  which  he  has  acquired  after  studying 
the  existent  information.  It  is  entirely  pos.siblc  that  many  facts  cannot  nt 
into  his  ideas,  however  it  doesn't  negate  the  fact  that  in  general  the  wn.-ers 
hvpothesis  may  be  applicable.  For  histor>-  Ls  a  subject  where  you  will  rarely 
know  if  vour  construcUon  of  past  events  is  correct.  This  becomes  more 
iTvrti?  true  as  vou  progress  farther  l>ack  in.o  the  past.  .\11  ihat  can  be  done  is  to 
find  approximate,  general  truths,  based  on  existing  evidence.  Thus  hi.su.ry 
must  necessarily  be  subjective. 


hgible,     though     by     reason     of    the    brightness   of   the  tone    produces   an 
sheer    physical    bareness    of    Greece,    unusual     clarity     of    orchestral     tex- 


the  exploits  of  Maroussi  were  far 
Jess  in  need  of  taste  than  are  the 
bedroom   scenes   of   the   Tropic. 

Miller,  in  his  working  .seems  to 
me  to  possess  a  remarkable  quality 
of  alienating  the  reader  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  l>ooks.  Often,  as 
in  the  present  case,  the  reader  is 
carrii'd  away  in  spite  of  hiinself  by 
a  remarkable  series  of  description, 
which  at  times  almost  as  a  result 
of  the  intensness  of  Miller's  sensi- 
tivity.  almost  borders  on  madness. 
Yet  vhen  it  is  all  over,  and  the 
reader  reflects  on  Miller's  numr^rous 
insults  to  well-meaning  people  ^xho 
have    wished    him    nothing    but     the 

best,   one   can   only   feel    he   has   left    string    passages.    Berlioz's    originality 
behind   him   a   journey    \^ith   a   most    lueoines  more  striking  with  each  re- 
disagreeable  and  pompous  guide.  No    hearing:       his       unusual       harmoni* 
scene  is  portrayed  with  any  senso  of    sch»*mes;     his 
objectivity,  and  the  lovliest  moments 
are    tarnisht'd    by    Miller's    eagerness 


ture,  even  in  passages  of  fortissimo. 
Reiner's  conducting  is  exceptionally 
e<'ononiical,  with  an  even  rhythmic 
pulse,  ayd  a  meticulous  precision  in 
attacks  and  dynamics.  At  it?^  best,  as 
in  the  Herlioz,  his  approach  can 
create  periods  of  electrifying  excite- 
ment; while  at  its  worst  it  results  in 
unatfecting  coldness.  The  latter  as- 
pect of  his  approach  was  most  evi- 
dent in  the  inner  movements  of  the 
Brahms  Symphony,  which  demand  a 
greater  warmth  and  emotional  in- 
volvi  ment. 

The  orchestra's  virtuosity  was  well 
displayed  in  the  opening  Berlioz 
Overture,    especially    in    the    brilliant 


Symphony 

Th«  Friday  afternoon  concerts 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchef- 
tra  will  be  broadcast  during  the 
academic  year  every  week  from 
2:15-4:15  p.m.  through  the  main 
sound  system  at  the  Slosberg  Re- 
cital Hall. 

This  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  concerts  right  here  on 
the  campus  under  the  "best  pos- 
sible acccustlcal   conditions/' 


It  is  now  relevant  that  we  paj  special  atention  to  another  form  of  writ 
ten  histor^•;  that  being  philosophies  of  histor>'.  This  is  when  a  man.  not 
necessarily  an  historian,  after  supposedly  due  consideration  of  the  facte 
thinks  he  notices  a  particular  scheme,  pattern,  etc.,  to  history.  In  this 
situation  the  writer  will  justify  his  ^viewpoint  by  demonstrating  the  aniaz- 
ing  consistency  of  the  facts  with  his  theory."  It  is  then  the  task  of  other 
historians  to  investigate  the  theory,  its  premises,  and  the  facts  that  are 
-   Simon  Sargon    utilized   to   prove  it.  Consequently,  if  he  theory   is  generally   inconsistent 

with  the  known  facts,  then  it  should  be  discarded.  However,  it  is  presump- 
tious  to  assume  automatically  that  there  cannot  be  some  general  patt.ms 
of  hist(»ry.  To  risk  harboring  ht^retical  ideas,  who  knows  that  someday  <here 
might  not  be  'discovered"  one  general  pattern  for  historv-.  Again  we  wotild 
stress  the  point  that  these  patterns  could  never  be  proved  absolutely,  how- 
ever it  might  )>e  shown  that  they  were  generally  in  accordance  with  a>ai} 
able  evidence. 


Thus  the  question  is  reduced  to  one  of  historical  methodology.  In  tliese 
terms  history^  is  meaningless  if  you  wish  to  achieve  an  objective  rendering 
of  it,  for  this  is  impossible.  However,  if  you  accept  the  validity  of  an  his- 
torical methml  which  is  more  or  less  subjective  and  e^pressed  in  general 
terms,  then  it  lias  meaning  and  validity. 


Kuiiitz  On  Model 
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to  thrust   himself  between   the   Innd- 
:;cape  and  the  reader. 

The  diatribes  on    America   tend   to 
fall   flat    most  of  the   time.   Miller  is 
a   little   too   bittter   to   be   logical    or 
sincere    in    disliking    the   country*.    It 
becomes  meri'ly  name-calling  for  the 
wrong    'as    it    seems)    America    has 
done   him  by  refusing   to  accept   his 
work.    What    is    one    to    think    upon 
reading  all  the  magnificent  speeches 
Miller  gave  to  so  many  poor  c; reeks, 
convincing  them  they   were   far  bet- 
ter in  their  abject  poverty  and  mud 
huts  than  the  largest  business   lead- 
ers   in    the   Inited   States?    What    is 
one    to    think    when    .Miller    attacks 
every     large    and    small    aspect    of 
America     but     settles    a    few    years 
after  writing  this  book,  in  California, 
in     a    very    tniddle-class     .\inerican, 
romfortable    existence?    This    is    no 
basis  for  securing   the  confidence  of 
^n    audience,    so    important    in    any 
i^ork  of  art. 

There  is  something  which  the 
Colossus  of  Maroussi  lacks,  which, 
I  feel,  is  not  lacking  in  the  travel 
books  of  D.  II.  Lawrence.  Somehow 
Lawrence  fits  into  the  landscape  and 
imderstanrls  it;  almost  takes  a  com- 
munion with  it,  while  Miller  re- 
mains forever  external,  often  bril- 
liantly so,  but  never  at  one  with  the 


*it  is  the  poet  todav  N^ho,  lacking  the  market  value  of  the 

unusual      naimoo.  novelist,  oecnpies  the  more  fortunate  position  in  the  literary  field" 

unacademic    thematic  said  Mr.  Stanley  Kunitz,  Visiting  Professor  of  English.    The  novel- 

continuations,     with     the     irregular  jst,  Kunitz  contended,  is  "no  longer  a  free  agent  in  terms  of  an 

numbtr  of  bars;  and  the  unprepared  aesthetie,"  but  must  cater  to,  and  IS  held  in  rem  by,  the^ demands 

juxtapositions    of^  instruments,    the-  ^f  ^  market  dominated  by  mediocrity.     ^^^         ^ 

matic    materials,  'and    rh>thmic    fig 
ures. 


Students  Canvass 
Northampton  Area 
About  Coming  Vote 


hand,  "does  not  write  to  be  suc- 
cessfur'   and   is   therefore   free 
The  Brahms  which    f(diowe<l  also   (j^qij^  the   necessity  to  Conform 

received  a  superb  reading    and   Kein-    ^^  niass   standards. 


er*s  care  with  the  inner  voices  was 
especially  interesting.  The  presenta- 
tion of  the  whole  first  subject  of  the 
first  movement,  with  thi^  focus  on 
the  F  •  A  .  F  motif  in  the  various  in- 
struments, was  very  satisfying.  The 
Third  has  always  seemed  to  this  re- 
viewer to  be  the  weakest  of  the 
Brahms       Symphonies,       structurally 


Students     attempted     to     take    th« 
pulse    of    the    coming    state    and    n.-^ 
tional     elections     Saturday,     0<t«»ber 
m  iciii  y,   tii^-  ^^iii«x.^o  through    a     depth     interview     in 

The  poet,  on  the  other  ^    ^  .        «  . 

Northampton  s    precinct    2-A. 

This  precinct  vol^  has  in  the  pa.si 
shown  a  close  approximation  to  ac- 
tual national,  state,  and  local  re- 
turns. The  area,  which  has  received 
national    attention    for    its    political 


include  **Living  Authors"  and  "Twen- 
tieth Century  Authors,"  and  to  the 
general  public  for  his  poetry,  re- 
cently collected  in  *'Selccted  Poems: 
1928-1958."  At  present  he  is  en- 
gaged in  research  for  a  *titanic  ven- 


ture"—a   reference   book   which   will    forecasting,    was    poll    *    by   the 


stu- 


"The    twenties    was    a    period    of 
experiment    for    the    novel,"    Kunitz 

pointed  out,  ana  the  years  that  fol-    .„.^      „   ,. ~ --  ^..             -               _ 

lowed  saw  an  effort  to  "eonsolidate    include    sketches    and    critiques    of  dents  under  the   sponsorship  oi    the 

the    technical    ^ains    made    in    that    Europ<-an  authors  spanning  one  thou-  Citizenship     Clearing     House,     Kew 

period.    With    the    demands    of    the    sand  years  of  literary  development.  England    Division, 

mass-market,  intensified  by  the  com-        When  queried  about  the  value  of  The    Brandeis    group    was    under 

m-tition    with    other    mass-media    of    the  literature  of  the  past  generation,  the    direction    of    Dr.    Lawrence    C. 

.Main...-      .......K— "     .  •    t-ommunication    in    a    period   of    de-    Kunitz  remarked  that  its  merit  lies  Howard,  Assisunt  Professor  of  I'oli- 

speaking.   The   return   to   the   begm-   j^y^jg^i^jj,,,,     the    novel    has    been    ;„    that    it    is    -'symtomatic    of    the  tics.    Students    from    Smith    College, 

ning  of  the  .Symphony  m  the  Coda  of    ^^^^^.^  ^^  ^  -medium  of  entertain-    -risis  of  the  modern  spirit."  Though  an<»    Professor    George    Goodwin    of 

the  last   movement   seems  weak  anu    ^^^^^  .,   Althou>;h    this   is   an   era   of    n  is  low  bv  literary  standards,  it  is  the      University      of      MassachuMtts 

unconvincing;    and    the    banality    ot    ..j^^.^^^^.,  f^^  ,j^^.  ^^^.p,    j^  j.,  a  -sii.    <.„nietimes  "fresh  and  daring."  It  is  worked  with  the  group. 

ihe   main    iheme   of    the    last    move-   ^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^    j^^.^„    ^^^^^.^ved    -careless    and    sprawling:     it    lacks  Residents     of      the      Northampton 

inent  detracts  cons^iderably  from  tne    ^^^^.^^     Unlike     the    novel,    poetry    form,  center  and  maturity."  On  the  precinct    were    polled    to    determine 

overall  clleci   of  the  work.   "'^•'^^^     ^.^^^^    ,^^.    ,„enties    has    maintained    whole,  most  of  it  is  •sophomoric  in  trends  in  the  forthcoming  elections. 

in    the    Fourth    ^h""^    '^e    I  as-   ^  ^^.  ^^.^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^jj^y  j,^^  ,^,^1^^^.    .,^  ^^^^, ..  Questions    were    directed    to    deter- 

sacagha  b,>eomes  the  summation  ana    ^^ ^  ^^^^  numerous  fine  poems  even        Kunitz   confessed    that   he    is    not  mine  the  background  of  the  district, 

cryslaliziation      of      e\er>ining^            though  wc  have  few  major  poets."         excited  bv   too  many  of  the   young  voting   behavior  of  individuals  since 

u^/;^d'l'"Tn^lu"Vllfr7^h^l'asl   move'-       Born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,    writers  today.  He  sees  hope  in  the  1948,  the  image  of  state  government 

mem  is  a  le    down    and     he  return    Kunitz  was  graduated  from  Harvard    revitalization    of    the    drama    form  and   the    issues    that   have   attracted 

.7f   the    open  ng    is    not   satisfactory.   University,  summa  cum  laude.  where    by  men  like  Beckett  and  lonesco  who  the  voters'  attention    r^  well  as  tl^ 

The  nrst  movement  is  of  course  first    his    first    attempts    at    writing    lyric    contribute     to     the     'ofr-Broadway"  effect    of    nation.'    issues    on    local 

r\te  BrLhms   and  the  opening  pages    brought  him  the  Garrison  .Award  for    theater.    The    poet,    too,    tends    to-  political  problems.  The  depth  .nter^ 

hav^  ThToi      power  '^bout    thtm    Potm'.   Ho   has   taught   at   Benning-    wards   the   drama   form.   Kunitz   be-  J-iews  also  tried  to  establish    he  r^ 

which  recall  the  First  Piano  Concerto.   ,on    College    and    has    been    visiting    lieves  that  young  poets  show  a  great  la Uonship   of   economic    ethn^    -nd 

wh.cn  recall  mt                                           ^.-ofessor  of  poetrv  at  the  University    deal  of   talent  and  it  is  they   who,  religious    factors    to    the   voUng    be 

,  ..., Of  the  final  piece  on  the  program.   ^^  ^va^hington   and  at  Queens  Col-    by  virtue   of  their  rebellious  souls,  havior  of  individuals  in  the  area. 

countryside.  There  is  an  element  of    little  need  be  said.  It  is  unfortunate              .^    ^,^^    ^.^^^    Kunitz   was   in    are  the  intellectual  leaders  on  The  The  polling  began  at  10:30  Satur- 

Irantic  turmoil  in  Miller  which  gives   that  this  work  was  not  dropped  from   ^         ^^  ^^^   p^^^,'^   Workshop  at    Campus  today.  day  morning,   October   18,  and   con- 

him    a    different    restlessness    than   the  active  repetoire  long  ago.   Bril-           t    ^^    ^^^^^^   .^  -^.^^   ^.^^^  ^^^       Perhaps    the    last    two    lines    of  tinned     throughout     the     day.     The 

was    The    experience    of    Lawrence,    liance  of  orchestration  cannot  make           •             ^K-irpd  a  series  of  Po-    Kunitz*   poem   "A   Choice   of   Weap-  Brandeis    group,    members    o£    ibc 

The  latter  knew  that  the  way  to  his    up   for   the  lack   of   substance,  and    '.'.'J^.f. _,  =  -_,    „.    .^e    Poetry    ons,"    best    expresses    his    feelings  class   in    American    Political   ParUes 

wul   was   through   the   soul   of   the    strauss's  19th  century  cencept  of  the   ^^'J.  ^"J/^J^'^v^Jh  A  in  New  York^    about  poetry:  which  examines  the  history,  organi- 
people  and  the  feel  of  the  countiy.   .-hero",   with    its    overtones   of   mis-   ;E^"*7^,7j,^I'*heads  the  Poet^  Work-    •The    triggered    poem's    no    water-   zations  and  functions  of  the  Ameri- 

Therefore  he  atempted  to  slip  in  o  read   Nietz.sche,   and    misunderstood  ^"^ '^f  .J^  IJf^*' /f  Ku„it7irweU            pistil  toy  can   party    system,   were   guests    -f 

«,e   culture   of  the   people,  .nd   to    Uethoven  is  sheer  tedium.  The  piece   f  JJ^;*^*   ™-^„f  ^                           But    shoots    its    cause,    and    is    a  the  Smith  College  students  at  their 

■""  "^Z^lX::^  '  iUn^srSgrruseif^r;;?:  r  me:aV"?e;:„:c  '^^  ^v^ch    sou^e  of  ,oy- 
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Altman:  Jews  Need      Kaufmann Discusses Baeck  s 

Analysis  of  Basic  Christianity 


:^y^.-: 


Cultural  Awareness 

Dr.  Alexander  Allmann,  Visiting  Professor  of  Jewish  Philoso- 
phy, is  a  man  deeplv  involved  with  the  problems  of  Jewish  scholar- 
ship. Chief  Rabbi  of  the  greater  Manchester  district  of  England, 
he  is  also  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Institute  of  Jewish  Stud- 
ies in  Manchester.  He  has  taken  leave  of  these  duties  for  one 
semester  because  he  was  *  interested  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
academic  life  in  America/* 

Although  founded  only  within 
the  past  decade,  Altmann's  in-  j<,,  1 

stitute  is  already  the  center  of 

Jewish  learning  In  England,  and  is 
attaining:  great  prominence  on  the 
continent  as  well.  Allmann  himself 
is  renowned  in  his  fiekl  due  to  his 
nun)orous  works  in  Hebrew.  German, 
and  Knglish.  He's  also  editor  of  the 
•Journal  of  Jewish  Studies,"  the  only 
journal  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  He  is 
an  Executive  Member  of  the  Royal 
Inion  of  Jewish  Studies  in  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Dr.  AUmann's  views  on  Jewish 
studies  and  scholasticism  gererally 
are  presented  in  the  following?  ex- 
cerpts from  a  speech  he  delivered 
for  the  Hillel  Foundation  in  Eng- 
land last  year  entitled  'Jewish  Stud- 
ies:   Their    Sco^xj    and    Meaning    To 

day": 

"Jewish  studies  comprise  a  ncld 
of  scholarly  research  which  may 
seem  to  have  little  relevance  to  the 
problems  facing  Jewr>'  and  Judaism 
today.  They  may  appear  to  be  of 
purely  academic  interest  and  the 
iiomain  of  specialists  only.  Vet  .  . 
they  transcend  by   far  the  realm  of 


"There  is  something'  twofold"  about  much  of  U>o  Bacck  as  he  used  to  hkc  to  say.  He  was  a 

daring  polen^c  St  and  author  of  a  major  pro-Jewish  work,  he  himself  was  an  ummposmg,  strikmgly 

ome   meditative  scholar.  A  rabbi  with  firm  theological  bonds  to  Judaism   he  had  respect  for.  and 

nteUecUial  awareness  of,  German  literature  and  thought;  A  sharp  critic  of  society  and  religion,  he 

was  almost  totally  inattentive  to  self  criticism  within  his  own  world:  a  philosopher  whose  ideas  may 

well  have  their  greatest  effect  still  ahead  of  them,  but  he  himself  belongs  to  a  past  chapter  of 

Jewish  history,  ^Though     Kaufman,     closely     asso-  kept   these   concepts  from   becoming 

Thus    Dr.    Walter    Kaufmann,  elated    with    Bacck    for    many    years  too  abstract,  too  neat,  and  thus  un- 

Professor  of  Philosophy   of   Re-  .^^^   translator   of   his    JucUIsm   and  true  to  experience. 

ligion    at    Princeton    University 

and     author     of     such     volumes 


as 
Crtlque  on  Religion  and  Philosophy 
and  NIctxsche:  Philosopher,  Psycholo- 
gist, Antichrist  addressed  himself  in 
his  October  14  lecture  to  a  complex 
personality  whose  entire  life  appears 
paradoxical. 


Christianity     (to    be     published    this  "One  feature  of  Baeck *s  style  w  hich 

spring),     emphasized     the     perpetual  may   srike   tl      reader  as   more   Teu- 

politeness     and     serenity     of     Rabbi  tonic  than  Talmudic  Is  his  uncritical 

Baeck,    he    noted    that    behind    this  attitude,"    according     to     Kaufmann. 

•*was     fjre    and    originality    and    the  "He  is  the  preacher  -     '  he  is  telling 

heart   of   an   iconoclast."    Baeck    was  us— <»ven  in  the  long  essay  in  which 

equally    at    home    **in    Aristotle    and  he    criticizes    the    romantic    concep- 

the  Talmud:  he  was  the  heir  of  the  tions    of    the    finished    man    of    the 

A    full    understanding    of    Baeck's   i^^^i    ihe    world    could    offer    him—  finished    truth    while    upholding    the 

thought     requires     an     Insight     Into    ^j^^  ^   rabbi.   The    way   in   which   he  ideals  of  search,  quest,  and   step-by- 

the    unique     Intellectual    and    social    f^ised  this  multifarious  heritage   was  step  approximation.*'  Because  of  this 

framework   within   which   he  worked,   inimitably    his    own."  Baeck  was  not  too  concerned  in  his 

"It  was  a   proud  chapter:  there  have                     '     .            ^  .-      x     ,x           mcr  writings    with    possible    criticisms    of 

been  a   few   periods   in  history   when        At   the    time   of  ^;s   <ieath    m    195G  ^.^  ^^^^    ^^.^           .^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^   ^^^^^ 

Ismail  a  gr^up  has  made  so  many    -^^^    '"f  *^<*  ^^^^^^^^  '^             .  Z"  ^'-">'   -PP^^^^^   '^   ^''   traditional   con- 

major  contributions  to  literature  and    '^^    ^"^^^^   f   ^^^    ^^    '^^    ""        uT^  eeptuiizations  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 

maior  coniriuu  ^u,i«.^«uv   portant      polemics      ever      launched    ^.^^_,_  ^^_    ^^ ,,^^  _._   ,^,,* 

musk,    art    and    science,    philosophy    ^  _.   ^^   ^i:.:..:.^;*, 


OR.  ALEXANDER   ALTMANN 

doxy  unable  to  face  the  challenge 
of  the  modern  age  or  a  platitudinous 
kind  of  progressrvi'ness  out  of  touch 
with  the  realities  of  Jewish  His- 
tory  .   .   .   Jewish   studies,   far   from 


acedemic    pursuits,    the   fundamental    decreasing    in    range    and    intensity, 
attitude  underlying  them  represents    >^ave  blossomed  forth  m  many  direc- 


the  very  spirit— for  better  or  worse — 
of  so  called  modern  Jewry,  and  with 
out    the    insights    won    by     way    of 
Jewish     studies     we     could     hardly 
orientate   ourselves   in   the   world   in 


tions.    They    are    today    more    free, 
less  lied  to  ideologies  and  more  ob- 
jective    than    at     any     time     in     the 
past.    ... 
*'....    Jewish    studies    claim    the 


if^v    fcf.i-            .      ^         .           ^.    1  A     -I          D^^^t  t-xpenences,  his  concept 

llch.      Felix      Mendelssohn.      Eln.teln,    L''  '"'*  f  ""^•"  *^^'''**r,t!  mmlon.  ^^^    "classical    religion"    as    opposed 

Zweig       Offenbach,      Cassir.r,      and   ^'^  "«*  ™*^''^ly  ^"»'>"''   '^"^  """?"'  to  "Christian   romanticism,"   his  sup- 

Zwelg.      Offenba                                           "'     '"difTercjU     Chnst.nns      but     the  ^      ^^  ^^^^  ,.^^^,  ^^^^.^^^ 

Christian   rehg.on   .t.-If.   And   unl.ke  ^^^   ^.^       ^^^^,  approach   to  theolo- 

other  critics,  he  did  not  attack  rel-  ,,i„,„ia,,.    the    inquisitive    mind 

i«ion   in   general   but  only   what   he  ^              eonsiderin^r   criticism  w.thin 
called   'romantic   relgion.'      This   im- 


which  we  live  .  .  .  Too  much  knowl-  allegiance    and    active    participation 

edge,     especially     of     the     historical  of  all  secticms  into  which,  unhappily. 

kiiHl  can  be  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  Jewry   is   divided   today.   Scholarship 

and,  as   Nietzsche   warned  us,  a  bin-  shoul<l     be     regarded     as     common 

drance    rather    than    a    spur    to    ac-  ground  between  them  and  this  com- 

rion.  Vet,  when  all  is  said.  Jews  .  .  .  munity  of  interest  should  be  jealous- 

cannoi  afioicl  to  be  oblivious  of  our  ly  guarded  as  a  precious  possession, 

past.   ...  In  the  unbiased  search  for  historical 

•  rh(  ulo-v    is    not    capable    of    re-  truth    scholars   will   fmd   a    bond    of 

placiment   by   philology  and  history,  unity   transcending  synagogal   aflilia 

Personal     faith     which     involves    dv-  tions.'* 


others.  Today  It  Is  dead.  "In  many 
areas  American  Jewry  bids  fair  to 
continue  where  German  Jewry  left 
off/'  Or.  Kaufmann  noted«  "but  there 
were  also  some  German  speaking 
Jews  who  somehow  straddled  Ger- 
man and  Jewish  literature  and 
thought."  Though  most  outstanding 
among  these  mrt  Heine  and  Kafka, 
there  are  others  who  placed  a  much 
greater  accent  on  Judaism;  starting 
with  Moses  Mendelssohn;  this  move- 
ment includes  Mortli  Lazarus,  Her- 
mann Cohen,  mnd  Heymann  Steln- 
thal  and  ends  with  fr^nz  Rosenx- 
welg,  Martin   Buber— and  Leo  Boack. 


♦  ision  and  surrender  is  even  less 
KO.  Hnt  neither  can  theology  and 
n^ligion  atlord  the  pretence  that 
modern  s.liolarship  does  not  matter. 
\Vh«ri«  this  attitude  prevails,  the  re- 
sult is  either  a  blind  type  of  ortho- 


Dr.  Altmannn  says  of  Brandeis, 
'*Brandeis  is  very  wonderful.  It  is 
virile,  alert,  a  place  of  life;  in  a 
word,  dynamic.  I  have  found  life 
here   very   stimulating.** 

—  Howard   Stone 


t>ortant    phase    of   Baeck's    work    re-  ^hemsehes. 

mains     xirtuallv     unknown;     several  It    was    not    Baeck's    Intention    H 

davs  before   publication   in    1938   the  clearly     define     problems    and     then 

book  of  essays,  in  which  *'  Romantic  present     unequivocal     answers;     "h« 

Religion"  was  included,  was  condemn-  was   content   to   make    us    reconsider 

ed  by  the  officials  of  the  Nazi  state  unquestioned    dogmas,    unquestioned 

and  destroyed.  Today  only  ten  copies  assumptions,   unquestioned   attltudoa; 

remain.  **•  wanted  to  open   up  dlscu.slon  ©f 

„  *     '              , .       ^i*«*iri.*    Mi«  Issues    that  are   still    held   widely   H 

Baeck   was  always  «  polemicist,  riis 

^  ^  '  L  -ru^  c*.^»^«  «%#  111  be  settled  once  and  for  all. 
first  ma |or  work.  The  Essence  ot  Ju- 
daism, was  a  reply  Harnack's  The  Kaufmann  b^dieves  that  Baeck*s  es- 
Essence  of  Christianity  The  theme  sa>s  tio  not  encourage  the  Jewish 
Through  the  application  of  such  ^f  fy^^  ^o^^  ^as  bold,  even  bolder  people  to  be  complacent  "because 
men  Judaism  once  again  grew  to  the  f^^^^  Baeck  may  have  liked  to  admit,  Baeck,  like  the  prophets,  stresses 
universal  breadth  -nd  outlook  which  Kaufmann  stated.  Perhaps  Baeck,  the  central  imporUnce  of  the  chal- 
it  had  always  had  during  its  period  ^|f|,  ^i,  extreme  modesty,  would  lenge  in  Judaism  rather  more  than 
of  freedom-  the  pre  ghetto  days;  to  ^^y,^  ^\^  that  his  work  only  at-  his  contemporaries."  Baeck  did  not 
Professor  Kaufmann  the  m^jor  ap-  tempted  "to  reopei.  a  dialogue  be-  separate  his  philosophy  from,  his 
peal  and  success  of  th  s  intellectual  tween  Judaism  and  Christianity,  as  If  life:  "he  him.self  lived  true  to  the 
force  can  be  traced  basically  to  their  ^  t^^d  wanted  to  restore  Judaism  challenge  exemplified  by  what  he 
not  being  eclectics,  not  bein^'  pri-  to  the  role  of  an  equal  partner."  taught,  unlike  some  of  the  most 
marily     apologists.                                          However,  to   the  serious   reader,  this  outstanding      Geriran       philosophers 


Friedman  On  Student 


Cinitinued  from  Page  Three 
that  each  individual  should  as  much 
as  possible  be  able  to  determine  his 
own  existence.  This  means  that  rules 
should  only  be  passed  where  neces- 
sary and  such  things  as  unnecessary 
rules  should  not  exist.  Believing  that 
students  treated  as  adults,  given  in- 
dividual responsibility,  will  act  in 
a  mature  manner,  we  try  to  extend 
this  goal  seem  as  far  away  as  a  win- 
freedom  as  much  as  possible, 
ning  football   record  this  year. 

The  Men's  Interdorm  Council  sug- 
gested a  set  of  open  house  rules 
to  the  administration..  The  adminis- 
tration rewrote  these,  accepting  most, 
but  making  some  pertinent  changes. 
These  were  accepted  by  the  MIC, 
not  out  of  any  belief  in  the  rules' 
validity,  but  out  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  men  residents  wanted  open 
house,  that  almost  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  academic  year  had  passed 
without  it. 

During  Orientation  Week  the  Of- 
lice  of  Student  Personnel  had  prom- 
ised open  house  within  a  week  or 
two.  After  more  than  a  month  .the 
men  residents  were  willing  to  accept 
almost    anything    and     work    from 

there. 

To  put  the  rules  into  effect  an 
additional  step  was  necessary.  For 
the  rules  to  be  enforced  by  the 
Student  Board  of  Review  they  first 
had  to  be  approved  by  either  the 
faculty  Administrative  Committee  or 
Student  CouncU.  The  MIC  came  to 
Council.  The  results  unfortunately 
were  almost  disastrous. 

Student  Council's  only  job  was  to 
insure  that  the  rules  were  not  incon- 
sistent  with    Student    Constitutions 


and  guarantees.  (*ouncil  does  not 
decide  on  open  house  rules.  This  is 
the  function  of  MIC.  Indeed,  Council 
has  by  its  own  action  passed  self- 
limiting  regulations.  In  establishing 
the  MIC  la.st  year.  Council  stated 
that  it  could  only  reject  MIC  recom- 
mendations, <  Council  can  not  pro- 
pose rules)  and  even  the  mere  act 
of  refusal  needed  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Council  is  not  concerned  whether 
open  house  ends  at  five  or  at  seven 
on  Sunday.  This  is  for  the  men 
residents  to  decide.  Council  estab- 
lished the  MIC  in  the  hope  of  giving 
the  men  residents  as  much  automony 
as  possible.  The  Student  Council  only 
considered  the  possibility  of  refus- 
ing rules  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  student  self 
government. 

There  were  two  rules  to  which 
Council  took  exception.  Neither  had 
been  proposed  by  the  MIC.  Both 
had  been  written  by  the  Office  of 
Student  Personnel,  Both  were  of 
the  nature  just  discu.ssed— inconsist- 
ent with  democratic  government. 

The  first  meant  in  effect  that  when 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  in- 
dividuals who  break  rules,  the  entire 
dormitory  may  be  punished.  This  rule 
is  completely  contrary  to  any  sense 
of  individual  responsibility,  punish- 
ing the  guilty,  and  is  wholly  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  principles  of 
the  Student  Board  of  Review. 

The  second  rule  made  students 
responsible  for  the  policing  of  rules 
whose  final  form  was  determined  by 
the  Office  of  Student  Personnel.  This 
procedure  is  in  opposition  to  the 
idea  that  students  are  not  to  have 


to  police  administration  rules  or  to 
spy   on   their   fellow    students. 

As  I  said,  neither  of  these  rule.« 
was  proposed  by  MIC.  Both  had  been 
accepted  in  the  sense  of  let's  have 
.something  and  work  from  there. 
Council  rejected  open  house  on  this 
basis. 

Open  house  had  to  begin,  there- 
fore, under  Administrative  commit- 
tee approval.  The  apparent  disagree- 
ment between  Student  Council  and 
MIC  is  unimportant.  The  important 
thing  is  that  these  rules  obnoxious 
to  the  principles  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment be  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  function  of  both  these  rules 
is  to  produce  compliance  through 
fear.  Democracies  attempt  this  by 
reacing  a  concensus.  And  democratic 
governments  do  not  resort  to  punish- 
ing the  innocent. 

Some  of  us  formed  hasty  judg- 
ments as  to  what  these  events  meant. 
A  few  hastened  to  condemn  indivi- 
duals involved.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
demn. To  criticize  intelligently  on 
the  basis  of  knowledge,  however, 
takes  more  effort.  Yet,  there  are 
few  better  spurs  to  good  government 
than  an  informed,  articulate  electo- 
rate. If  you  care,  speak  to  your 
representatives  and  attend  Council 
meetings.  Make  yourself  aware  of 
the  facts.  Speak  out  afterwards  if 
you  disagree,  or,  perhaps,  if  you 
agree.  This  is  supposed  to  be  stu- 
dent government.  Realize  its  first 
premise— that  you  the  student  body 

run  it. 

— Edward   Friedman 

President,    Student    Union 


Is  not  the  question.  It  was  Baeck's 
contention  "not  that  Judaism  was 
not  Inferior  to  Christianity,  but 
rather  that  Judaism  was  distinctly 
superior." 

Or.  Kaufmann  found  meaning  In 
this  statement  with  reference  to  the 
present  for  "It  Is  one  of  the  oddities 
of  our  time  that  this  view  Is  scarce- 
ly ever  discussed  In  public.  Yet  it 
would  be  very  strange  If  It  were  not 
shared  by  most  Jews;  and  Christian 
theoioglans  must  surely  take  for 
granted  that  this  Is  at  the  very  least 
the  osltlon  of  practically  all  rabbis. 
The  view  that  Chlrstlanlty  Is  In- 
ferior to  Judaism  is  simply  Ignored, 
thqugh  it  Is  the  acme  of  liberalism 
to  grant  that,  theoretically  af  least, 
Baeck   may   be    right." 

The  magnitude  of  Baeck's  accusa- 
tions comes  clear  only  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  he  attacks  not  Catholicism, 
or  Protestantism,  or  any  of  the  rami- 
fica*  ns  of  the  Christian  theology  or 
history,  but  the  very  core  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

Baeck  employed  a  dialectical  style 
rooted  either  in  German  philo.sophy 
or  the  Talmud,  and  would  often  in- 
troduce prolonged  contrasts  with 
the  introductory  '*Es  ist  ein  zwei- 
faches,"  **it  is  something  two  fold." 
'Baeck's  thinking  revolves  around 
substansive  conccLs;  and  he  does 
not  explain  these  by  placing  them  in 
the  context  of  some  experience  un- 
til they  become  mere  labels  for 
something  that  could  also  be  spelled 
out  in  greater  detail/'  Kaufmann 
analyzed.  Rather,  he  handles  these 
concepts  as  if  they  were  entities: 
**He  explains  them  not  functionally 
but  antithetically,  by  playing  them 
off  against  some  counter-concept." 
It  was  only  Baeck's  historical  knowl- 
edge,   Kaufmann    continued,    which 


and  theologians  who  before  1933  had 
talked,  and  after  1945  went  right  on 
talking,  with  a  cracked  existential 
pathos — cracked  by  the  rift  between 
life  and  thought,  or  as  Baeck  might 
have  said,  between  'mystery  and 
commandment,'  or  in  one  word,  by 
their  romanticism.'"  Even  after  his 
imprisonment  in  Theresienstadt,  dur- 
ing the  war,-  Baeck  continued  to 
write,  lecture,  and  campaign  for 
modernization;  in  1955  he  published 
This  People:  Jewish  Existence,  a 
book  written  during  the  long  war 
years. 

Kaufman  stayed  close  to  Baeck's 
ideas  in  his  lecture  for,  as  in  his 
Baeck  translations,  **though  the 
translator  may  not  agree  wtih  all 
the  ideas  in  the  texts  ...  he  is 
on  his  honor  not  to  retouch  these 
ideas."  To  Dr.  Kaufmann,  though 
ho  disagreed  with  Baeck  on  certain 
particulars,  what  the  Rabbi  said  had 
to   be  said. 

It  was  imporant  that  the  coura- 
geous argument  which  needs  more 
discussion  was  advocated  by  a  per* 
sonality  of  such  depth.  To  the  Jew- 
ish reader  Baeck  has  perhaps  dis- 
played the  dimensions  of  Judaism 
never  adequately  expressed;  to  th€ 
Christian  he  has  shown  the  strength 
with  which  the  Essence  of  Judaism 
can  argue;  to  the  reader  outside  of 
both  traditions  Baeck  may  demon- 
strate the  manner  in  which  a  sensi- 
tive man  responded  to  the  hostile 
world  and  to  Christianity's  challenge* 

However,  whether  one  agrees  with 
Baeck  in  any  of  his  particular  theo- 
ries is  not  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, for,  as  Kaufmann  says,  Baeck 
was  not  in  search  of  praise,"  he 
needs  no  eulogy.   He  only  needs  to 

be  read." 

— Don   Cohen 
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Lewisohn  Memorial 
To  Include  Lectures 
On  American  Poetry 

'Turrent  Trend-  in  American 
Prose  and  Poetry*'  v^ill  be  the  sub 
ject  of  the  symposium  planned  a> 
the  main  feature  of  the  I.udwi:,' 
Lewisohn  Memorial  Lectures  this 
year.  The  weekend  symposium,  held 
in  the  spring,  will  bring  to  the 
campus  two  contemporary  prose 
writer^  and  two  poets.  Preliminary 
plan>  mclude  poet  Hobert  Ix)well 
and  tliree  others,  who  will  each 
l*ive  a  talk,  followed  by  a  discussion 
period.  A  faculty  panel  of  four  will 
also  be   invited   to   participate. 

The  series  also  plans  to  sponsor 
Allen  Tate.  Profe^^or  of  Literature 
at  the  I'niversity  of  Minnesota,  some 
time  in  December  of  January. 

The  lecture  series,  established  by 
the  Student  Council  a^  a  memorial 
to  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  one  of  the 
university's  first  faculty  members 
and  one  of  his  geneiation's  most  dir>- 
tingui«>hed  men  of  letters,  present 
ed  a  series  of  si<  lectures  last  year. 
Speakers  included  Francis  F'ergus 
son.  Professor  of  Literature  at  Rut- 
gers University  and  llari*y  Levin. 
Professor  of  Comparative  literature 
at    Harvard    I'niversity. 
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S.C.  Supports   Religious  Croups 

On  Monday  night,  Wechsler  moved 
that    SC    not    support    any    religious 
organization    on    campus.    lie    based 
his   argument    on    the    premises   that 
these  clubs,  as  members  of  national 
organizations,   were   receiving   a   sub 
sidation.  and  that  religious  activities 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Admin 
istration,     not     the     StudtMit     Union 
Steve  Levine  answered  this  argument 
by  saying  that  the  outside  gifts  were 
nowhere  near  suflicient.  that  the  Ad 
ministration  should   have   nothing   to 
do  with    governing  student    religious 
activities,    and    that    Council    had    no 
right    to   deny    religious   activities   its 
support.    It    is    ridiculous    to   assume 
that    the    University   can   tell   any    in 
dividual    when    to    pray,    as    is    the 
case  in  many  campuses  in  the  coun 
try.  The  motion  was  defeated  3-10. 

Debate  and  Choral  Croups  Cut 

During  the  considering  of  alloi-a- 
tions  for  the  individual  clubs,  mo 
tions  were  made  to  deny  two  other 
clubs  financial  support.  It  was  sug- 
gested   that    both    Debate   Team    and 
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Choral  Union  f>e  deprived  of  Stu 
dent  Union  fund>.  The  Debate  Teams, 
because  mo^t  ot  their  tournaments 
were  hold  off  campus  and  at  Lireat 
distances  which  prevented  the  stu- 
dent body  from  attending  them,  and 
because  it  was  lelt  that  debate  was 
a  team,  and  like  any  other  ttam 
on  campus  should  be  supported  by 
the  Administration.  As  for  the  Cho- 
ru>.  its  name  "Choral  Union  of 
Brandeis  University**  implie-  that 
this  is  not  a  student  supported  af- 
fair. Since  the  Administration  does 
pay  Alfred  Nash  Patterson,  the  con- 
ductor, and  offer  academic  credit 
for  chorus  membership,  it  was  felt 
that  Chorus  was  under  Administra- 
tive control.  Further,  it  wa>  felt 
that  the  Chorus  travels  to  perform 
for  the  benefit  of  the  University 
public  relation>»  and  that  therefore 
the  Administration  should  pay  the 
costs  of  travel  expenses.  Upon  re- 
appraisal, however,  both  organiza- 
tions were  :;iven  allocations  but  with 
severe  cut>  from  their  original  re- 
quests. 

The   only    organization   on   campus 
to   receive   a   unanimous   approval   of 
its  allocation   above   the   recommend- 
ed  one  was  The  Justice. 
Council   Feels  Discontent 

Thursday  evening,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, the  se.ssion  was  ended  with  a 
discordant  note.  Many  council  mem- 
ber>  fe!t  irritjtt-d  and  upset  by  the 
proceedings  durind  the  week  and  the 
way  they  were  handled.  Martin 
Peretz.  Senior  Representative,  ex- 
preN>ed  this  in  hi^  motion.  'Student 
Council  has  (•on>t>tently  acted  im- 
pulsively rather  than  thoughtfully, 
according  specious  to  order.*  rather 
th:«n  to  reason.  I  move  we  adjourn.** 

—  I.e. 
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Debaters  Sweep 
B.U.  Toiiriiaiiieiil 

The  varsity  debate  team  swept  un- 
defeated  through  last  Saturday's 
greater  Boston  tournameit.  William 
Vogel,  ^39,  was  ranked  first  among 
the  negative  speakers  in  the  tourna- 
ment.  He  and  Albert  Zabin,  '59,  Ken- 
neth  Slapin.  '60.  and  liobert  Werlin, 
'60,  composed  the  team  that  made 
the  6-0  record. 

Among  the  teams  which  the  Bran- 
deis representatives  met  and  defeat- 
ed  was  the  Harvard  varsity,  which 
competed  last  year  for  the  interna- 
tional  championship. 

The  tournament  was  the  first  spon- 
.sored  by  the  Greater  Boston  For- 
ensic  Association  and  was  held  at 
Boston  University.  This  year's  na- 
tional intercollegiate  topic  is  *Ke. 
solved  that  the  farther  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  be  prohibited  by 
international  agreement." 

The  Brandeis  Debate  Society  will 
sponsor  a  three  round  debating  tour- 
nament  on  Saturday,  November  1, 
1958  on  campus  in  Ford-Sydeman 
Hall.  Sixteen  schools  from  the  great- 
er Boston  and  New  England  area, 
including  Harvard,  MIT,  Tufts,  305- 
ton  University,  and  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  will  compete.  Debate 
will  begin  at  12:30  p.m.  Timekeepers 
will  be  needed  and  may  sign  up  at 
the  Student  Center. 
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School  Announces 
Lecture  Programs 

The  University  L,ecture  Series 
has  four  different  lecture  programs 
planned  for  this  coming  year.  Per- 
haps, the  most  important  to  Bran- 
deis students  Is  the  annual  J.oui.s 
Dembitz  Brandeis  Lecture  to  be 
'^iven  November  12.  1953.  Paul 
Fruend  from  Harvard  Law  School 
will  discuss  the  'Supreme  Court 
Crisis".  Designed  mostly  for  the  pub- 
lic, but  open  to  students,  will  lie 
the  Henry  B.  Helmsley  religiou>  lec- 
tures. The  first  one  will  be  held 
October  29.  with  Mr.  Richard  Me- 
Keon  speaking  on  St.  Augustine.  On 
December  10.  Professor  Altman  will 
speak  on  "Maimonides."  The  last 
lecture  of  that  series  will  be  on 
March  18,  1959.  Mr.  Clarence  Faust 
of  the  Ford  Foundatior  will  discuss 
Jonathan  Edwards.**  The  other  two 
of  these  four  series  will  be  given 
second  semester.  The  philosophy 
series  will  consist  i  eight  lectures 
on  John  Dewey,  and  the  Sidney  HiK 
man   series   will   have    three   lectures. 

3Iiller  .  .  . 

Cofititiued  from    Page   Fo'^r 

Miller  is  never  able  to  do  this.  \f> 
matter  how  he  tries,  he  always  :>tandi 
removed   from   the  country. 

But  when  everything  ha>  been 
said.  Colossus  is  not  a  bad  book.  1  tie 
countryside  of  (Ireece  is  always 
beautifully  described,  and  the  slight- 
ly mad  quality  in  Miller's  writing 
seems  to  be  the  perfect  spice  tor 
a  country  >uch  as  this. 

In   a  sense,  I  feel   sorry   for   Miller 
He  cannot   find   a  home,  but  continu 
ally   wanders   from  one  alien   land   to 
the  next.  Hs  is  able  to  fit  into  none, 
and    none   can    therefore   accept    him 
Hi>    writing    has   suffered    becau>e    of 
this.    And    it   is    bt^cause   of    thi-    that 
-Miller's     writing    can     never    possess 
that    quality    which    makes    enduring 

art. 

—  Lyman  Andrews,  Jr. 
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Roche  Announces  Plan 
For  Academic  Blueprin 

In  a  recent  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Educational  Poli- 
cies Committee  of  the  faculty,  to  the  Chairmen  of  Councils  and  De- 
partments in  the  University,  John  P.  Roche,  Professor  of  politics 
and  Dean  of  Faculty  presented  a  proposal  for  a  ten  year  plan  for 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  University. 

Roche  said  that  the  plan  is  '*a  unique  approach  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  academic  institution. 


Most  institutions  have  master 
plans  for  a  physical  plant,  but, 

to  my  knouledge,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  any  institution  has  at- 
tempted to  project  its  academic 
needs  on  a  lonj:  range  basis." 

Academic  development  of  the  uni- 
versity has  been  on  a  '^piece-meal 
b;isis.  dependent  on  immediate  and 
pressing     needs/*    said     Roche.       Al- 


this  academic  mastet-  plan  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration, we  recognize  the  con- 
cern that  the  student  body  has  in 
a  matter  of  this  sort  >%hich  affects 
vitally  the  future  of  the  University. 
We  therefore  will  welcome,  on  an 
informal  level,  the  cooperation  of 
interested  students  and  will  be  de- 
lighted   to    have    the    views    of    the 


Educational  Policy  Committee  of  Stu 
though  Brandeis  is  not  hampered  by    ^^^^   Council.** 
**a     heritage    of    chairs    in     obscure 


fields  like  Rhetoric,**  it  is  difficult 
to  get  funds  to  pay  for  instructors 
and  the  "non-glamorous"  aspects  of 
university   development. 

The  memorandum  asks  that  each 
Department  Chairman,  after  discus- 
sion with  his  colleagues,  prepare  an 
ideal  model  for  his  field.  The  sug- 
gestions of  the  chairman  should  be 
based  on  several  basic  considerations 
presented  in  the  memorandum,  in- 
cluding   the    1,200    student    limit    on 


Department  recommendations  will 
be  completed  no  later  than  Novem- 
ber 15  when  the  Councils  of  the  re- 
spective schools  will  meet  to  con- 
sider, refine,  and  clarify  recommen- 
dations of  the  departments  within 
their    jurisdiction. 

Proposed  additions  in  the  grad- 
uate area  will  be  referred  to  the 
Council  of  the  Graduate  .School  for 
appraisal. 

By  December  15,  Department  work 


the   size  of   the   university,   the   need    on   the   subject   will   be   given   to  the 


or   lack    of    need    for   graduate    work 
to    ^-upplement    undergraduate    offer 
ings,    lii^rarv    resources,    .scholarships 
and     teaching     fellowships,     and     re 
search    needs. 


Educational  Policies  Committee 
uhich  will  synthesize  it  with  that 
which  has  already  been  done  and 
present  it  to  the  president  with  a 
doiument    'which  will  take  into  con 


Koche   invited  student  suct;estions,    sidcration   the   intelleetual    needs   for 
s«\ing.    'While    the    development    of   the    I'niversity    as   a    w  hi.Ie." 


>eii  House 
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etmilurl    of    bis    gutst's). 
V)     To    tiy    to    prevent    or    curb    any 
irresponsible     behavior    on     the    part 
of    any    members    ol    the    dormitory. 
•  .See    sec.    6b'. 

d)  To  conduct  bunself  so  that  he 
does  not  interfere  with  the  right  of 
other  students  to  study,  if  they 
choose  to  do  so.  during  such  hours. 
The  Student  Chaperone  has  the 
following  responsibilities: 
a  I  To  report  any  violation  of  the 
rules  or  procedures  governing  room 
permission  to  his  resident  counsellor 
or  the  Hou.semaster.  <The  resident 
counsellors  will  report  such  inci- 
dents to  the  Office  of  Student  Per- 
sonnel. The  Director  agrees  to  dis- 
cuss dl)  such  incidents  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Student  Board  of 
Review  and  to  turn  over  all  such  in- 
cidents to  the  Student  Board  of  Re- 
view Chairman  except  those  so  seri- 
ous or  delicate  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Director,  they  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the   Faculty.) 

b)  To  arrange  for  the  dormitory  to 
be  neat  jmd  clean  during  and  after  a 
room  permission  period,  that  is.  to 
see    that    wrappings    are    picked    up, 

etc. 

c)  To  provide  washroom  facilities 
for  women  guests,  i.e.  to  post  a  sign 
reserving  one  washroom  for  wo- 
men. 

d)  To  investigate  anv  disturbance. 

e)  To  maintain  decorum  during  room 

Lakofi  Appointed 
Harvard  Instructor 

Dr.  Sanford  Lakoff,  a  1953  gradu- 
ate of  Brandeis  University,  has  been 
appointed  Instructor  in  Government 
at  Harvard  University.  Lakoff  was 
the  third  Editor  in  Chief  of  Th«  Jwt- 
tic«  and  last  year  was  the  President 
of  the  Brandeis  University  Alumni 
AssociatioB.  He  is  tJie  first  Brandeis 
graduate  on  the  Harvard  staff. 

He  did  his  graduate  work  in  Gov- 
ernment at  Harvard,  where  he  com- 
pleted bis  doctoral  research  on  "The 
Idea  of  Equality— a  study  in  Euro- 
pean political  philosophy  from  the 
Reformation  through  the  19th  Cen- 
tury.'' In  1956-57,  Lakoff  studied  in 
Europe  under  a  Sinclair  Kennedy 
Traveling  Fellowship;  previously,  he 
had  been  a  Fellow  in  Political  Theory 
and  Legal  Philosophy  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council.     . 


permission    hours. 

Anv  penalty  for  violi^tions  of  room 
permission  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  determined  within  the  fol- 
lowing  frame  of  reference: 

a)  When  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  name's)  of  those  responsible  for 
a  violation  of  the  foregoing  rules 
and  regulations  the  dormitory  as  a 
whole    is    not    to    '       penalized. 

b)  When  individual  responsibility  for 
a  violation  cannot  be  determined, 
then  the  dormitory  as  a  whole  may 
be  penalized. 

Each  Castle  Apartment,  15  Ridge- 
wood  Terrace,  317  Sibley  Road  and 
137  Villa  Street  is  to  be  considered 
a  separate  unit.  These  regulations 
are    subject   to   change. 

The  Sub  administrative  Committee 
on  Student  Affairs,  how  ever, 
changed  Rule  6b  so  as  to  nfean: 
when  individual  responsibility  can- 
not be  determined  room  privileges 
may  be  suspendc  '  from  the  entire 
dorm  unit  pending  investigation  by 
the  Administrative  Committee  of  the 
Faculty.  The  reason  for  this  was 
that  the  Student  Board  of  Review 
cannot  act  unless  they  have  indi- 
vidual   names   to   investigate. 

The  resolution  of  Student  Council 
at  its  last  meeting  will  have  no  ef- 
fect on  these  rules  as  the  Men's 
Interdorm  Council  has  an  Adminis- 
trative Charter  which  cannot  be  sus- 
pended by  student  referendum.  If 
the  Room  Permission  rules  are  ap- 
proved they  become  University 
Rules  which  are  also  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Student  Council. 

Student  union  constitution  states 
that  the  S.U.  "must  approve  all  rules 
and  regulations  affecting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Student  Union  before 
these  may  be  permanently  included 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  S.B. 
of  R."  This  requires  a  referendum 
sponsored  by  S.C.  and  approved  by 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  students 
who   have  voted. 

Also  occuring  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Interdorm  Council  were  the 
admission  of  the  two  Cederwood 
Cottages  and  Ridgewood  15  to  mem- 
bership and  the  election  of  Joel 
Schatz  '59  as  president  and  T.  S. 
Elliott  '60  as  General  Secretary. 
Smith  Hall,  Schwartz  Hall,  and 
Ridgewood  15  applied  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  for  the  open- 
ing of  their  lounges  and  their  ap- 
plication   will    be    considered. 


Radio  Club  Seeks 
Permission  For  FM 
From  Federal  Group 

The  four-year  old  Radio  Club  has 
scheduled  a  series  of  club  meetings 
and  auditions  in  preparation  for 
the  time  when  the  group  will  ob- 
tain permission  from  the  Federal 
Communication  Commission  to  con 
struct  a  tower  and  transmit   from  it. 

Clearance  by  the  FCC.  is  ex- 
pected in  time  so  that  the  station  will 
be  in  operation  by  the  beginning 
of  the  spring  term.  The  station,  as 
was  mentioned  in  a  previous  issue 
of  The  Justice,  will  have  to  obtain 
new  call  letters,  as  its  former  let- 
ters. WLDB.  are  used  by  an  enlist- 
ing station.  There  will  be  a  contest 
run  in  the  near  future  to  determine 
the    new    call    letters. 

The  station,  which  is  termed  '*FM 
Educational,"  is  trying  to  obtain 
FM  tuners,  either  to  .sell  or  rent 
at  a  nominal  fee  to  students.  Al 
though  programming;  is  in  its  for- 
mulative  stage,  the  club  hones  that 
the  station  will  transmit  six  days 
a  week,  five  hours  a  day.  and  will 
bring  direct  broadcasts  of  music, 
lecture  series,  and  ball  games.  Cover- 
age will  extend  outside  the  campus 
into  part  of  Wiiltham. 

This  year  the  ilub  hr^s  as  fa'*oltv 
F.d\»ser  Lloyd  Meeker,  .^s.^istant  Di- 
rector of  Admis<»ions.  who  previously 
worked  with  the  radio  station  con- 
noted with  Ithaca  College.  Ithaca, 
N*  w   York. 

The  meeting  scKt'duIc  *i«  r»s  fol- 
lows 

Ttie^dmi.  Oitf'hrr  21:  Meeting  of 
rll  students  intere*ted  in  hot  oming 
disc  jockeys  for  the  stntion  I^form- 
;  t'on  and  practice  m.itcrial  will  be 
distributed. 

Mowd«»/.  Ortfh^r  17:  Auditions  for 
potential  D.J.*s.  Judvinc  will  be  done 
by  Frances  La  Shotn.  Visiting'  In 
stru<*tor  in  snee^h.  Meeker,  and  Nor 
man  Prescott.  dive  jockey  of  WBZ, 
Bo«^ton. 

Tuesi^np,  October  iS:  Club  meeting 
for  all  interested  in  working  with 
the   •^tation    in   any   capacity. 

France • .  • 

Continued  from  Page  Three 
prime  minister  'preferably  a  person 
uho  will  fulfill  his  purpose)  which 
need  not  be  appro\ed  by  the  Assem- 
bly. Through  him,  he  can  pass  any 
projected  law,  in  this  manner  sur- 
passing his  already  strong  power, 
unless  a  motion  is  voted  against  it 
by  the  absolute  majority  of  the 
Assembly.  "     , 

The  government  may  be  over- 
thrown through  "motion  of  censure*' 
>Ahich  can  be  cast  only  once  in  the 
cour.se  of  a  session.  Finally,  the 
President  can  dissolve  the  Assembly. 
The  powers  of  the  chief  of  State  are 
therefore  very  important.  But  such  a 
lack  of  balance  can  only  impede  a 
mechanism  which  few  would  still 
dare   call  ''parliamentary.** 

The  dissolution  is  supposed  to  be 
a  call  for  an  arbitration  through 
public  opinion.  One  must  choose  be- 
tween one  of  two  solutions,  assure 
oneself  of  the  national  confidence, 
consolidate    a    situation.    .    .    . 

The  9host  of  a  possible  dictator 
has  been  displayed  too  often  to 
frighten  the  17  million  Frenchmen 
who  opposed  Massv,  Soustelle«  Sa- 
tan, but  it  seems  to  me  that  ttve 
technkai  aspect  of  ttie  Constitution 
should  not  be  neglected.  There  k 
absolutely  nothir^  Ifi  the  present 
text  wlilch  would  resolve  sucfi  a 
conflict  between  ttie  President  •nd 
the  Assembly.  'H'o  submit  or  to  re- 
sign'' was  said  in  1t7t  and  Mac- 
Mahon,  ttie  dictator  to-be  resigned 
because  He  could  do  nothing  wittiouf 
Parliament.  But  the  President  of  ttie 
new  French  Republic  needs  apparent- 
ly no  Assembly  to  govern.  The  sys- 
tem of  arbitration^  by  call  to  the 
voters    wilt    n^yf^r    work. 

The  constitution  which  France  has, 
more  or  less  willingly  accepted  is 
Anti-Democratic  <  fascist  being  too  vio 
lent  a  word).  Why'?  We  shall  s.ludy 
this  in  a  forthcoming  article. 

— Jean-Pierre  Angremy 


Freni's  Esso  Station 

570  SoMfh  St.  TW  3-t32t 

We  extend  a  personal  welcome 
to  Brandeis  students  to  the  closest 
and    finest    service   station    •••    town. 

KEPAIRS  -  CAR  WASH 

ROAD   SERVICE   •   ACCESSORIES 

TIRES   -   BATTERIES 

Mass.   O^Rcial    Inspection   Station 


I  WEST  END 

i  CLEANERS 

i 

909  Main  Strttt 
TWinbrMks  3-8807 


GLAMORIZE  YOUR  DATLI 

Orchid  Corsages 


GARDENIAS,  ROSES  A  CAMEUIAS 


Stop  Shop 

SUPER    MARKfr^ 


OPEN  EVERT  MITE  'TIL  t 


AT    BIG 
SAVINGS! 


98 


»»4 


MEMORIAL  DRIVE,  CAMIRIME 

«i*«r  B»*ton  Ui»lv*r*ity  Br(d«* 
RMtt  f  REWTOi  •*  **'f:THwtr^*** 


BELLES 


II  was  dark  in  the  little  sleeping  bag.  Miguel  pulled  off 
one  boot.  He  pulled  oflf  the  other  boot.  His  mind  was  oi 
the  beer.  Not  far  off,  the  colorful  toros  were  strumminj 
on  their  muchachos.  The  wind  was  restless  in  the  trees 
He  thought  of  the  been 

**I  will  have  the  Schaefer  now-  The  beer,"       / 

Teresa  brought  it  to  him.  She  watched  him  drink 
la  cerveza  rcai— the  real  beer.  **iQue  taW  she  said.  She 
was  blushing. 

'It  goes  well.  It  is  of  the  palate.  It  is  of  the  throat.  The 
Schaefer  beer  is  buena.'* 

•'Isitroundr 


14 


It  is  round. 


>> 


''What  does  Vound'  mean?''  She 
was  afraid  he  would  think  her 
a  fool. 

''You  are  a  fool,"  he  said.  "It  is 
the  word  of  the  expertos— the 
experts.  It  means  a  smooth  har- 
mony of  flavors.  No  rough 
edges/'  »     ' 

"The  Schaefer  is  round/'  she  smiled. 


it 


It  is  your  kind  of  beer,  mi  rida/'  he  said* 


"It  is  your  kind  of  beer,  dunlbkopj,'*  she  said. 


'.-«»» 


"It  is  our  kind  of  beer.  Todos  loe  dias. 

They  were  quiet  thinking  of  the  Schaefer.  Somewhere 
the  conquistadore^  began  to  sing  softly.  The  time  of  the 
Schaefer  was  a  good  time. 

•       -       '    m  f.AM.  SCHAEFU  BIEWIKC  CO..  KEW  YOR«(  aad  UBANY.  M.  t 
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Judges  Conquer  Springfield 
For  Season 's  First  Triumph 

ca paSe  siJnal-SlinK  of  quarterbacks  Dave  B(,uchard  and  Dave  Walker,  the  Judges  after  a  sUm 

^t-irt  nHvcd  what  was  bv  tar  their  best  game  of  the  year.  ,.      ,     .     ,  •  .u 

.tart  P|^^>^^';;;j;';\.^,;,,^,-.,,  jj,,.  „p,,„ing  kick<.ff  and  Springr.eld  immediately  took  possession  o»i^hc> 


Meet 


Aiiilie 


The  Brandtis  Cross  Country  team 
dropped  its  third  meet  ^f  the  sea- 
son last  Saturday  in  a  triant^ular 
event  with  Amherst  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  of  New  London. 
The    t>est    the    Judges    were    ahle    to 


50  yard  line.  Gaining  ground  on 
short  bursts  tlirough  the  Bran- 
deis  line,  they  tallied  the  game's 
first  touchdou  n  on  a  13  yard  run 

by  halfback  Joe  DeDiminicantanio 
making  the  scon'  G-0.  After  a  series 
of  possession  clianK*^"^.  I>avy  Walker 
broke  loose  for  40  yards,  hnnKin^ 
the  pmskin  to  the  Maroon  IT.  On 
the  next  play,  Allen  Dcni^hertN 
In^Ked  it  into  the  end  zone.  Con 
verting  on  a  Bouchard  to  Annand 
Ya/ejian  pass,  the  Jud.i^es  Jed  alter 
the   first   period   8-6. 

Karly    in    the    second    quarter,    a 

;-;:^.vvv.\---->:  .■■.■>:■;•>>;  ;••.•:•;•:•; 

w^-x*  •■;.•:••■  •••'•s.-.-.y.-'.- 


55   ^d    pass    plav"  from    B(»uchard  from  Walker  to  Joe  Miller  was  ^^ood 

to    Yazejian    set    up    the    Blues    sec  for  the  TD.  The  same  two  converted 

ond  touchdown,  the  score  comin^^  on  and  Brandeis  led  22-6.  However,  this 

a    Bouchard    pitch    to    end    Bill    Dal-  tally  was  quickh   equalled  as  Mai oon 

ton.   The   conversion    attempt   failed  back   Skip    Sutherland    received    the 

and   the   Judtjes  led   14  6.   With   only  kickofT   on    his    own    21    and    ran    79 

seccmds    letl    in    the    Inst    half,    the  yards  down  the  sideline   t<»  pay   dirt 

.Man)ons    brought     the    ball    to    the  makinjy:   the   score    22  12.    A    :^9   yard 

Brandeis  5.  However,  agj,'ressive  play-  pass  play  from  Walker  to  .Mike  Lon^: 

bv    the    Blue   forward   wall    pre-  set  up  another  Brandeis  touchdown 


Inframural 
Football  Results 


in;^ 

vented   a   score   and   the   half   ended 

with   the   .score   remaining,'   14-6. 

Recovering,'  a  Springfield  fumble 
early  in  the  third  quarter,  the 
Judt^es  wasted  no  time  scoring  an- 
other   touchdown.    A    17    yard    pasa 


•.v\ 


M<lft<*. 


.\vVC 


^ 


::c:>XvN»b*^ 


ccc^l 


^ait^«S|i,: 


:■>>"*:•;.-.  •.■^■:■.  *' 


^5^?^WW*W 


■:_:■.[.  <i..v>> 


He  i^as  tired  .  •  • 
now  hell  sleep  forever 

When  you  feel  drowiy  ot  the  wheel  get  off  the  road. 
Take  a  nop.  Better  late  and  o//vei  Last  year  nearly 
40  000  died  on  our  roadt.  Too  many  were  victlmi  of  their 
own  mistaket.  Good  driven  no^er  risk  the  lives  of  others 
—  or  fh^ir  own/ 


With  the  ball  on  Springtield's  »>. 
Walker  pitched  to  Miller  in  the  end 
zone   for  the  tally. 

With  time  running  out  in  the 
Kame,  tackle  Tony  Syfnanski  re- 
covered a  fumble  on  the  Maroon  15. 
On  the  next  play  Walker  .scampered 
over  to  end  the  day's  scoring'  with 
the   Blues   on   top  34-12. 

If  any  one  factor  in  the  «ame 
de.scrves  special  mentitin.  it  must 
1m»  the  Blue's  unfailing  aerial  at- 
tack. Walker  and  Bouchard  com 
pleted  more  than  60  percent  of  their 
pa.sses,  many  of  them  for  lon^' 
;:ains.  The  excellent  pass-receiving' 
of  Mike  Lon^,  Armand  Yazejian,  and 
Joe  Miller  deserves  credit  as  d<M\s 
the  hard-hitting  Blue  f«»rward  wall. 
With  regulars  Tom  (Jirolamo  and 
Paul  McKinnon  out  of  uniform,  the 
Judce's  performance  l>ecomes  an 
even  greater  achievement.  Special 
mention  must  also  «o  to  versatile 
Sed  Jones  whoso  sparkling  deiens 
ive  play  foiled  the  Sprinfifield  attack 
consUntly. 

Next  week  the  Judj^es  play  host  to 
rhe  University  of  New  Hampshire 
and,  with  an  inspiring  win  under 
their  belts,  should  be  ready  to  show 
the  home  tans  the  same  brand  ot 
ball    they    di.spla:cd   Saturday. 

—  Gary  Grossmen 


Team 
^Aaverick    A.C. 


Mutnicks 


V.'  L  T 
2  0  0 
10     0 


Smith    Smilers    0     0     1 

Tigers      0     0     0 

Deadmen      0     1     0 


_ 


•N^bUcbes 


0     1     0 


30  Freshmen 
Find  Fencing 

Al  Martinian,  Brandeis  fencing 
coiich,  was  extremt^Iy  pleased  with 
the  lariie  turnout  at  the  fir.st  meet- 
ing of  candidates  for  this  year's  Feiic 
ing  Team.  Thirty  Freshmen  were  in- 
cluded among  the  candidates. 

BfH:ausc  of  a  fine  5-1  record  last 
vear,  the  schedule  has  been  greatly 
expanded.  Included  among  Brandelf; 
opponents  are  Harvard,  Holy  Cross, 
Boston  University,  Rochester,  Bro.vn, 
Bultalo,  M.I.T.,  and  Trinity. 

With  nine  men  being  used  in  a 
match,  .six  positions  will  probably  be 
filled  by  returnees  from  last  year. 
These  include  co-captains  Joel  Schatz 
and  Marty  Fiala.  as  well  as  Ned 
Jones,  Steve  (ioUlman,  Mike  Jacobs, 
and  Al  Weitman. 


take  in  individual  finishes  was  » 
fourth  by  Bob  Schubert  and  an 
eighth   by   Bob   Pendleton. 

Two  weeks  ago.  inaugurating  a 
new  four-and-one-tenth  mile  home 
course,  an  injury  ridden  Brandeis 
cross  country  team  lost  a  dual  meet 
to  MIT  by  a  score  of  23  to  34.  The 
individual  winner  was  Brandeis  so 
phomore  Bob  Schubert  who  covered 
the  course  distance  in  22:22. 

The  new  Brandeis  course,  con 
sidered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the 
toughest  anywhere  because  of  its 
many  steep  hills,  proved  to  be  no 
great  challenge  for  Schul>crt  who 
was  twice  New  Jersey  state  high 
school  champion.  He  arrived  at  the 
finish  a  good  80  yards  ahead  of  the 
first    MIT    man. 

The  almost  simultaneous  injuries 
which  befell  Brandeis  juniors  Ron- 
nie Derman  and  Charlie  Flink  forced 
Owl  coach  Al  Coulthard  to  enter 
five  men  in  this  race.  Since  a 
cross  country  meet  is  won  by  the 
team  having  the  lowest  score,  (the 
place  number  of  the  first  five  men 
of  each  team  to  fini.sh  being  added 
UP'  it  becomes  very  diftlcult  to  win 
when  only  the  minimum  number  of 
five  men  is  entered.  However,  Bran- 
deis .sophomores  Bob  Pendleton,  John 
Duhig,  and  (George  During  seemed 
to  be  coming  around  to  top  efficiency 
and  junior  Bunky  (iood,  who  is  best 
known  for  his  baseball  and  basket- 
ball ability,  proved  himself  to  be 
quite  a  natural  track  man.  Pendle- 
ton was  seen  to  have  a  little  trouble 
with  the  hills,  but  a  few  more  work- 
outs will  have  him  in  top  shape. 
He  and  Schubert  will  represent 
Brandeis  in  the  IC4A  meet  in  New 
York  on   Nov.   15. 

The    next    meet    is    set    for    thife 
Wednesday  at  Worcester. 


A  new  idea  in  smoking... 

refreshes  your 


«^^*^^ .  ^^^^"^^^"^^'"^^^^'^^^  '"' ;|i||§.| j^";-^^i|^^^^M^^^^S 


'S^; V   •: v?ssfc> ?   ^     .^-'^vvS- .  vi.. 


Created  bj  B.  J.  Ilejnoldi  Tob&cco  Coaipi:^ 


menthol  fresli 


rich  tohacco  taste 
e  modern  filter,  too 


Smoklii"  was  never  like  tlii?  before!  Salem  refreshes  your  taste  just  as  a  glorious 
Sprin"  morning  refreshes  you.  To  rich  tobacco  taste,  Salem  adds  a  surprise  softness 
that  glve^  smoking  ne^v  ease  and  comfort.  Yes,  through  Salem's  pure-white,  modern 
filter  floKS  the  freshest  taste  in  cigarettes.  Smoke  refreshed  .  .  .  smoke  Salem. 


Puff. . . Its  Springtime 


SU  Budget  Approved 
$2560  Placed  in  Reserve 

Climaxing  two  weeks  of  confusion  and  ^«";^o^-^,;;=;>;;/]l,^„;t 
vised  Student  Council  budget  was  approved  in  referendum  Tlnas- 

dav  by  a  vote  of  331  to  198.  .  j  o-i  «  .  iq"? 

'  The  originally  proposed  budget  had  been  defea  ed  2.1  to  193 
on  Fridav.  October  24.  At  that  time  Council  President  Ld  Fried- 
man announced  that  he  believed  the  budget  to  be  "the  best  pos- 
sible  considering  the  dearth  of 
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funds:  nobody  has  shown  me  a 
better  one."' 

At  a  meetinu  on  Moiulay,  October 
27.  Troasurer  Andrew  Weulisler  in- 
formed the  Couneil  that  it  had  an 
additional     $2000    to    allocate,    since 


Quarfer  Million 
Given  for  Arf 


The    riiivfi.siiv    ha>    bivii 


i^i\  fn 


a 


Mr  i\rA\  Mis. 
York  lor  iht 
in^  an  artist 
Thi-  program 
inc'iur  a!  th 
acad».'inu 


>- 


million    dollar    gift    b> 

Jack    I.    P«)st'-    of    Ni'vv 

purpose    of    i'>iab!i'*h- 

in-rosidcncr     program. 

is    oxpected     to    com 

start    of    tlu'    l9.V.»-<>0 

vear,  according:  to  C'lar*  ncf 

Ad 


Admi 
Approv 


Op 


CommitfeQ 
House   RuS^s 


Q.    Bfrmr,    Dean    of    TnivorsitN 
ministration   and    Development. 

Ineonn'    from    the   g::i    will   enable 
the  iJiiversity  U)  b^in^  leading  paint 
ers  and  sculptors  to  campu^ 
a    period    here    workin^i    in 
tion    witii    the    Fine    Arts    faeull\     a- 
instruetors  and   lecturers. 

The  specific  nature  of  the  pro 
gram— the  number  of  artists,  ami 
their  tenure  of  residence — ha?>  not 
yet  be<  n  defined,  but  the  method  of 
selection  has  been  specitied.  A  spe- 
cial committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mrs.  Adele  Rosenwald  Levy, 
member   of    the    Board    of   Trustee 


Room  ncrmission  rules  and  re-ulation.  in   men's  doriiiilories  gained  fuuU  approval  from  the 

AO ,  ra;'iv'.;'comn;meo  or  ,hc  FacUv  „„  October  22,  .|,r,8.  '<l"'''ZZ^^:^Lt"Z'.£ 

revision  by  the  Men's  Interdorm  Council  and  various  members  of  Uie  Adm  nistiation.      llu    luu.s 
me  been  ^  for  the  past  two  weekends,  at  the  discretion  of  the  mdividual  donmtones 

luive  beeiy^^^^^  ^^,,,,,,,,,,,   on   Sttident    AHans 

ratitied  the  rules  as  printed  two  weeks  ago  with  the  following  changes: 
Article  I  (the  purpose  of  the 


rules)   was   eliminated. 

Article     6b     (now     5b »     was 

changed  to  read.  "When  individual 
lu  spend  responsibility  for  a  violation  cannot 
coopi  ra  \y^,  determined,  the  privileit^e  of  room 
permission  may  l)e  suspended  or 
vMthdrawn  from  a  dormitory  unit 
by  the  Administrative  committee. 
However,  no  individual  member 
whose  innocence  is  patent  or  proven 
will  be  subject  to  any  penalty  levied 
against   a   dormitory   unit." 


Committee  of  the  Faculty  are  sub- 
ject to  review  and  re-evaluation  at 
any   lime.'* 

These  changes  were  approved  by 
the  Men's  Interdorm  Council  on 
Monday,  October  20,  1958,  before 
their  presentation  to  the  Adminis- 
trative committee. 


tide  5b"  (above.  He  doesn't  like 
the  idea  or  "turning  students  into 
spies  as  in  the  \haperone  clause V 
The    concept     of    a    democracy,    he 

better  to  lake 


there  were  80  more  undergraduates 
than  the  Administration  had  esti- 
mated. Council  voted  5100  to  SPEAC, 
$75  each  to  the  Hillel  Foundation, 
Debate  Society  and  jazz  concert, 
and  $50  each  to  Homecoming  Week- 
end. Sno-ball.  the  Saturday  night 
dances  and  ihe  chorus.  The  remain- 
ing SI  475  was  placed  in  the  un 
committed   reserve  fund. 

At  the  same  meeting  Council  de 
cided  to  list  on  the  new  l)allots 
the  various  activities  and  functions 
that  would  receive  money  from  the 
commuted  reserve  fund,  and  to  or- 
uani/e  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  studcMit  body's 
lonu   ramie   fiscal   problems. 

Here  are  the  events  leadii^.u  up  to 
the  meetimi  f(»r  revising  the  budj;et 
and    the   sul:s  'oueni    student    atlirma- 

tion: 

At  Its  budget  meetinus  of  October 
14.  15  and  Ui  Council  was  confront- 
ed with  the  problem  of  having  $29.- 
000  to  allocate  in  the  face  of  revised 
requests  toiallling  $41,000.  Under 
these    conditions,    42    out    of    the    43 


claims,  say  that   it   is 

risks    and    let    the    guilty    free    than    ^^^^^^^.^^^.^^^     ,^,.,.i,ed     cuts;     these 

^'^         cuts    ranged    from    10    per    cent    for 


An    c^Utorial    on    this    i>ubjeci    ap 
]*eors  on  page.  tico. — Ed. 


will  recommend  to  the  President  and 

facultv   individuals  for  consideration. 

Finarselection   u.U  be  by  the  Presi-    foregoing    rules,    agreed    lo    oy    uie    "---^^    ^    -^    Als<i"'in  last  year's    show 

dent.  Dean   of   Faculty   and   tine   arts    otlice    of   Student    Personnel.   House-    holidays   per  se.   Also  m  ^^^^  y^^^    ^^^^^ 

faculty. 


the  "Justice"  to  83  per  cent  for 
the  Commuter  Assembly.  Only  the 
Saturday  night  dance  program's 
grant  exceeded  its  request,  and  this, 
it  was  agreed,  was  in  partial  com- 
pensation for  the  drastically  reduced 
sum  given  the  student  body  spon 
sored   weekends. 

Upon  disclosure  of  the  proposed 
allt>cations  a  dissenting  group  arose, 
which,    noting    that    plans    for    the 


to  punish   the   innocent  for  the 
of     total     .security.     Friedman     pro- 
poses   that    both    article    5b   and    the 

Rules  Differed  From  Last  Year's  'chaperone   article'    be    removed.    He 

The    new    ^et    of    rules    are    quite    considers  the  rest  of  the  rules,  and 

^  I        TLm  those   rules  in  effect    forthcoming  ones  to  be  in  the  realm 

_ Saturday    ana    aun    ^  reflect   upon    the    rcsponsil>ilities   of 

Artklo6( an  addition,  states.  "The  there  was  no  Room  Pemissiono^  ^^^    students.    The    students    mu.t 

...rcfioing    rules,    agreed    lo    by    the  holidays    or   the    ey"»"S    Pje^eding  ^    willingness    to    make    the               ■         ^  ^       „  ^   ,  ^  ,^,„  ^„. 

oflice   of   Student   Personnel.  House-  holidays  per  se    A »  in  last  years  ^^^    ^^^   dissati.sfiod  weekends   had  caUed   for  $402o  and 

„.aster.  Resident  Counselors  in  the  rules  were  a  stipulation  that  doors  ^^^    ^^^^    concerning    chaper-  that,   in   fact,   only   $2325  had   bee 

Men's   Residence  Halls.  Men's  Inter-  ™"st  remain  open  during  the  enter  ^j,^^^  ^^at  students  have  allocated,    saw    the    budget    a.s    an 

taining  of  a  female  guest,  and  that  ones                            ^            ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^.,,^  .-.ntelloctual    fac- 

illumination  must  be  maintained  m    ^"^^  *"  "  esence    and  that  bv    tion      shorfrhanging      the      "social 

the  room.  Three-fourths  of  the  dorm    -  th-t  the^^  P----^-      t^^.    ^,;^    „^„„^,    ,^^,,   ,3,,,,   ..R^dgot:    vote 

unit,  however    with  the  approval  of    ^'^^^^^1^^^,^^  „„   p,^,  scrc,  C..tu,uea  o„  Paoe  S.- 

the  Resident  Counselor,  could  veto 
Room  Permission  hours  at  any  time 
during  the  week.  The  rules  were 
policed  by  the  Resident  Counselors, 

,^_  ^^ and  the  breaking  of  a  rule  was  sub- 

^  ,    .  •       f        ject  to  jurisdiction  of  the  SB  of  R. 

A  donation  of  $5000  lias  been  presented  to  the  University  tor    ^^    vrcekly    application    for    Room 
the  ptirposes  of  subsidizing  the  aetivities  of  the  Radio  Club,  Hyam    permission  was  necessary  last  year 

Korin    Regional  Director  of  University  Development,  told  The  Just-    ^,   ,,   ^as   assumed   that   the   rules    '^^  ^""*>^;;j"J*;;rp^^^^ 

Vce     'it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  gift  was  made  to  the    .-ere    to   be   in   effect   at    all   ho^^       fn'T^nhlti^^^^  negotiations  be- 

University,  to  be  allocated  to  the  Radio  Club  as  the  needs  for    when  the  permission  was  allowed  he  te™^^^^^^  Hti'ssia. 

funds  arise,"  said  Korin,  -  and  not  to  the  Radio  Club  as  an  organ-    ^^^^^^^  ^,3^^,,  comment  tween  the  United  Mates,  oreai  i^riiaii , 


The    committee'.^  Initial    meetnvj 
scheiluletl   tor   November    10. 


dorm    Council,    and     Administrative 


Rcdio  Club  Contro 
Questioned  by  Gift 


SANE  Petitions  Big  Three 
to  Terminate  Atomic  Tests 

The  Brandeis  Committee  For  A  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  began 
its  campus  campaign  last  week  when  the  members  of  the  group. 


ization."  A  budget  for  the  club 
was  presented  to  the  adminis- 
tration   by    Stanley    Weinstein. 

Director    of   Student   Personnel,   and 
Lloyd   Meeker,  Assistant  Director  of 
Admissions,  the   advisor  to  the  cluh. 
The    money    will    be    used    to    pui 
the    station    on    the    air.    a    process 
involvinj^     the     purchase     of     micro- 
phones,  transmitters,   cables,   a    tele 
type    machine,    tape    recorders,    rec- 
ords,   turntables    and    various    cabi 
nets    and    furniture.    In    addition    t«« 
these   purchases,  the   studio.s   had   lo 
be  soundproofed  and  air  conditioned. 
Of   the   $5000,   roughly   $39U(»   will    be 
used  to  put  the  station  on  the  air. 

"We   are   not   yet   certain   wheihei* 
the  station  will  be  owned  and  opera 
ted   by   Student    Council,   or   the   Ad 
ministration,"      said      Meeker,        but 
please   make   it   clear   to   the   student 
body    that    if   the   station    i>    Cniser 
Sity    (Administration)     run.    tiie    Ad 
ministration    will     not     act     in     the 
capacity    of    dictator.    Students    will 
be  free   to  express  their  own  views 
as  lonK   as   they    make   it    clear    that 
these   are   their   own    views." 


■^n;rdi^  jockeys   and   announce,-s        Edward     ^■7^'*^'"^"-     P'^^^Jf"'     ^J    tional   Council    For    a    Sane 
w.re  chosen  la.st  week  in  a  try-out    the  Student   ':"-"  !^"'^/;*;'^3,^:;   clear    Policy,    and    the    National 
and  a  proijram  for  those  interested    the  rules  are    contrar>  to  any  sense   *-J^^^_^     ^X..„.n      Tho     «t„Hont 


There  are  two  SANE  groups  on  the  national  level.    The  Na- 

Nu- 


111   beeomin.:    radio  enj::ineers   l>ei,'ins 
this   week. 


of   human   justice   in   that    they  con- 
tain  the    chaperiine  article'  and   Ar 


Student  BPC  to  Study 
Course  Requirements 

The  Student  Educational  Policy  Committee  has  begun  a  study 
of  the  General  Education  program  at  Brandeis.  The  Committee, 
which  hopes  to  submit  its  report  to  Student  C^^^^^^^^l  ^^^"/^^^"^^fj" 
January,  will  investigate  the  reason  for  each  change  that  has  been 
made  in  the  General  Education  program  during  the  past  few  years^ 


Student    Council.    The    student 

group  operates  independently,  but  is 
able  to  draw  on  the  resources  of 
the  National  group.  There  are  fif- 
teen    national     committeemen     who 


area.  Other  contacts  have  been  made 
at  Northeastern  University,  Harvard. 
Radcliffe  and  Tufts.  In  addition  to 
this  intra-school  activity,  the  Bran- 
deis group  has  also  gotten  in  touch 
with    several    women's    clubs    in   the 


An  attempt  will 

body  on  the  value  of  "well- 
roundedness"  as  opposed  to  in 
tensive  activity  in  one  field. 

Some   dissatisfaction   has   been   e.\ 


Tal  Education  progiaiu  uuim^    u^  p^o.  x..,    .v,v....       .       •  or-anized 

be  made  to  discover  the  opinion  ot  the  student    ^^^-^^^   "  'se  of  cxaminin^^  semi- 


m 


The  Jusiice 

The  Justice  failed  to  appoar  last 
Monday  night  as  a  resu'  of  the 
defeat  of  the  original  Student 
Union  budget  in  a  referendum 
It  was  the  first  cancellation  of 
publication  in  almost  two  years. 
With  this  issue,  the  ne%Nspapi»r 
reassumes  its  regul^^r  weekly 
publication. 


tral  topic  for  a  study  next  seme-ter. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that   the 
Committee     work     on     the    que>Mon 
owii.v   vii.^.-ciii--tc»v.av,..   .....   -        of   the   desirability   of   having   as   in- 
pressed    with    the    requirement    that    gtructors    on    elementary    levels    fac 
students     must     select     one     survey    ^^y    members   who   are   engaged   ii 
course  from  each  school  other  than    lesearch    in    their    fields, 
that  of  their  major.  Since  advanced  ^^^    Commit.oo     made 

courses  are   not   acceptable  as  Gen-        ^a-      . 

eral   Education   credit,  students  who    spccilic    siuau.  ,„„„„„,, 

^  1    .1      ..  1         1^     tion    S   and    of   ttie    use    ot    lounges 

elect   them   are    forced    to   take   ele-    '^*^"    ^   '",    ,, 

».i^*.L    iiivw     u  V  rru      as   studv   hal  s.    Its   suggestions  con- 

mentarv    courses    in    addition.    The    ^^   ^^""-^ 


-  area,    and    is    planning    to    schedule 

govern  the  group.  Ed  Friedman  '59,    lectures   for   these    groups, 
is  the  Brandeis  representative  to  the 

Plans  for  Weekend 
Include  Bikel,  Play 

This,  weekend,  November  7,  8  and 
9,  is  the  Annual  Brandeis  Homecom- 
ing. The  social  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Judy  Silver.son. 
has  made  plans  for  various  events 
from  a  tug  of -war  to  an  informal 
dance.  Friday  night,  to  begin  the 
weekend,    there    will    be    the    tradi- 


national   committee. 

The  campus  program  consists  of 
a  short  and  a  long  range  plan  Tho 
short  range  plan  is  the  petition 
campaign,  and  the  education  of  the 
student  body  to  the  physical  dan 
gers  of  continued  atomic  testing, 
involving  lectures,  and  discussion 
groups.   The    long    range    plan's    key 


Committee  will  study  this  problem  as 
well  as  the  more  general  question 
of  whether  the  program  in  the 
field    of    concentration    is    intensive 


for  the  purpose  of  examining  semi 
technical  data,  such  as  United  Na- 
tions material,  and  with  a  view  to  tional  pep  rally  with  a  bon  fire.  That 
holding  forums.  The  purpo.ses  of  the  night  there  is  a  dance  at  the  Student 
combined  plans  are  mainly  educa-  Union  featuring  the  Bru-Noies 
tional.  and  secondarily  those  of  pub-  Saturday  morning  there  will  be  the 
licity  orientation.  -  annual  Junior-Freshman  tug-of-war. 
In  the  case  of  a  lest  ban,  such  as  In  the  afternoon,  the  committee  has 
the  one  now  under  discussion  at  planned  a  Smorgasbord  upstairs  to 
Geneva,  the  SANE  groups  would  be  held  in  the  Lounge  of  the  Student 
channel  their  efforts  toward  the  Union.  It  will  be  free  for  all  those 
greater  project  of  agitating  for  on  meal  contract.  Later  that  after- 
world  disarmament.  oon,  at  the  game  with  Bridgeport. 
Each  college  group  has  a  great  Dean  Kauffman  will  present  ffowers 
deal  of  latitude  in  their  individual  to  the  Homecoming  queen  and  her 
programs.  Thev   may  decide  among  court    during    half    time.      Saturday 

..^_.. .,  .  themselves  if  thev  want  to  hold  out  night  there  is  a  dance  in  the  Lnion 

The      Committee,      consisting      of    for  a  unilaterial  iest  ban,  or  if  they  with    Theodore    m^^^^^^ 

.  .    _  .    ,      -J x_    41 4    *i,„    TTnit^/i  ctiiHAnt  brunch  is  planned  for  aun- 


tributed  to  the  change  in  format  of 
General  Education  S  and  to  the  use 
of  Castle  Dining  Hall  for  study 
purposes  during  evening  hours. 


enough    to    give    students    the    tho-  The      Committee,      consisting      of  for  a  unilaterial  test  ban,  or  if  they  wun    ^ "eouore   ^^'-'^'^      ""    "'"'£"' 

rough  grasp  of  their  subject  needed  twenty  students  with  Mike  Rosen  as  want    to    advocate    that    the    United  ^t"^^"^  brunchjs  planned^  f^^^^ 

for  graduate  work  or  for  their  own  chairman,  holds  open  meetings  Wed-  States  start  the  ban  on  its  own.  ?f  J°''T"'thr  ^tern^n      sLlay 

complete    appreciation    of    it.  „esday    evenings    at    10:00    p.m.    in        The    Brandeis    group,    co^ha.red  be  here   '"  ^Jj/^/^"^;-^^^;^^^ 

The    size    and    .uality    of    Fresh-  the    club    lounge    of    the    Student  J^  ^f  f^^^^^^-^^l^-f/S?  ^"o  !       t?vS' ^rbaV\' lielrTuTpTar 

.T,an  survey  courses  will  be  analyzed  Union.  It  works  »"  ^<><>P*;^  '«"  ^'"^  ^'  ''1  xhThave  conUctS  evei?^  in  "Th;  Diary  of  Anne  Frank"  at 

as  it  relates  to  the  General  Eduea-  the  Faculty  Educat.onal  Pohcy  Com-  ^^  ^^J^^J^f  j;;/^^^^^^^  glosber  Music  Center  at  7:30  p.m. 

tion  inquiry,  and  may  form  the  cen  mittee.                          .        .  '    J            > 
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Jo;*n    Niboii-', 


yl  Heroic  Voice 

The  civilized  world  has  stood  by  in  shocked 
wonder  at  the  treatment  accorded  Boris  Paster- 
nak by  iiis  fellow  Russians  on  the  occasion  of 
his  being  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Litera- 
ture. The  first  Soviet  citizen  to  be  so  honored, 
he  is  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  poetry 
and  fiction  as  well  as  the  prominent  new  novel, 
Doctor  Zhivcgo. 

The  path  that  led  to  the  publication  of  this 
volume,  against  the  wishes  of  the  Russian  cul- 
ture commissars,  is  by  now  known  to  most  liter- 
ate Americans.  Thus,  it  would  have  been  no 
surpn.se  if  U.S.S.R.  ofiicialdom  had  abstained 
from  ecstasy  as  its  prime  literary  heretic  re- 
ceived the  accolades  of  a  thoughtful  and  reading 

public. 

But  the  truth  is  tliat  even  the  most  con- 
sistent apologists  for  the  tortuous  turns  in  Com- 
munist policy  have  found  that  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  campaign  of  cruel  villidcation  un- 
dertaken agiiinst  this  courageous  writer,  v.  ho 
has,  over  a  period  qf  decades  and  in  spite  of 
^reat  hardship,  refused  to  surrender  his  art  to 
the  crude  demands  of  a  brutal  absolutism. 

It  could  be  argued  that  tacticiilly  the  Sov- 
iets have  seriously  erred;  obxio'jsly.  they  are  in 
the  position  where  they  can  quite  fearlessly  sus- 


tain the  blows  from  this  writer's  pen.  But  the 
certainty  of  this  argument  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  not  one  more  significant.  The  very  na- 
ture of  the  modern  totalitarianism  is  such  that 
it  cannot,  by  definition,  tolerate  any  challenges 
to  the  intellectual  tyranny  it  has  established. 
That  its  strategy  may  better  be  served,  in  the 
long  run.  by  silent  acceptance  of  such  heresy 
does  not  penetrate  the  automatic  dictatorial  re- 
sponses of  this  particular  and  all  other  societies 

of  unfreedom. 

The  barrage  of  published  and  spoken  slan- 
der flung  at  Pasternak  and  his  cable  refusing 
the  prize  emerge  as  representative  documents  of 
our  time.  They  may  remind  us  of  similar  in- 
tellectual and  human  barbarisms  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many. They  may  remind  us  of  Milovan  Djilas, 
rotting  away  in  a  Yugoslav  dungeon  for  the 
crime  of  heresy.  Let  us  know  that  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  still  practice.^^  the  ritual  of  witch 
trials  and  let  us  know.  too.  that  there  are  some 
*  foolish'  men  whose  indignation  cannot  be 
quieted  by  self-willed,  exix^^dient  acquiescence. 
In  the  moments  when  these  men  have  been 
physically  silenced,  we  will  know  also  thai  their 
circumstance  constitutes  n  ilitant  and  h-rojc 
protest. 


Echication 


Fear 


Letters  to  tlie  Editor 


A  communitv  of  tho  inloUrcl  is  committed  to  honor  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  .ndividuul  Only  that  p:irt  of  his  overt  boh;nior 
uhieh  could  possibly  endanjjer  the  social  order  ought  ever  to  be 
called  in  question.  Si)ecific  offenses  ought  to  bo  nuirked  by  specific 
punishments.  Those  punishments  are  unjust  which  capriciously 
deprive   students  of   their   right   of   conscience. 

The  Justice  voices  its  protest  at  the  senseless  removal  of  two 
stafT  members,  punished  for  offenses  not  related  to  their  efficiency 
as  reporters.  This  decision  is  a  further  example  »>f  the  prevalent 
harshness  and  disrespect  which  threatens  the  free  and  responsible 
action  of  the  entire  Brandeis  community. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  misapprehension  that  students  can  be 
educated  as  members  of  tiie  community  by  imposing  oppressive 
legislation.  Arbitrary  regulations  forfeit  personal  justice  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  whims  of  short-sighted,  bureaucratic  mentality. 
Mr.  .Stanley  Wein.stein.  Director  of  Student  Personnel,  continues  to 
invoke  rules  both  in  excess  of  necessity  and  unrelated  to  therfia- 
lure  of  the  offenses.  Affirmed  in  his  actions  by  the  silence  of  the 
.student  body,  his  injustices  are  a  threat  to  the  values  of  Univer- 
sity life.  Discipline  must  not  violate  the  bounds  of  e«iuitable  pun- 
ishment. The  ideal  of  proper  constraint  must  not  be  subverted 
by  the  wanton  abu.ses  of  mi.sdirected  authority. 

Man  is  responsible  to  society  only  to  the  extent  which  society 
is  responsible  to  him  Coinnuinal  authority  cea.ses  to  be  respected 
when  it  unnecessarily  infiinges  on  the  rights  of  individuals. 

It  is  a  basic  tenet  that  each  man  must  account  for  his.  but 
onlv  his.  behavior,  lie  imi.st  be  justly  punished  to  the  extent  and 
ruality  of  the  crime.  "Community  responsibility*  for  individual 
L'uilt  echoes  of  barbaric  purges  which,  in  the  blind  accusation  of 
innocent  people,  disregards  the  autonomy  and  sanctity  of  con- 
science. 

Students  cannot  be  taught  the  responsibilities  of  society  by 
boing  subjected  to  its  injustices.  Kncouragement  of  the  fear  of 
exile  from  the  community  produces  a  docility  which  destroys  the 
very  spirit  and  initiative  toward  which  a  university  must  .strive. 
In  a  university  one  does  not  educate  by  fear. 

The  Justice  joins  voices  with  the  discontented,  and  reluctant 
at  the  need  to  feel  pain,  protests  the  constraint  of  thought  and 
action  which  has  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  proper  legis- 
lation. 


TSot  An  Ifuh  To  Spare         Mainslreani 


'I'he  neressity  of  preserving  the 
eonecpt  vi  tlic  iiuiixiductl  in  our 
c-ommiinitv  v%hile  ;it  the  same  time 
developing  a  spirit  of  group  living: 
has  deinandeti  thiit  we  at  Hriiruteis 
establish   ?.   series  of   rules  and   ref.Mi 

lations  go\erning  our  interp<:rsonal 
activities  just  as  must  be  done  by 
every    other    soeial    group. 

I'o  the  body  of  already  existing 
laws  I  uould  like  to  propo.^e  an  addi 
tion.  Our  problems  would  be  great- 
ly alleviated  by  establishing  a  "six 
inch  law."  According  to  this  no  two 
people  would  be  permitted  to  come 
within  six  inches  of  one  another. 
I  his  would  pre.serve  individuality.  To 
counterbalance  this  I  would  like  to 
propose  an  "eight  inch  law.'*  This 
would  state  that  all  persons  must 
be  within  8  inches  of  another  per 
son  at  all  times.  This  would  preserve 
the  cohesiveness  of  the  group.  To 
getherness  an<I  individuality  would 
function  vimiilt.meously  at  the  high- 
est   level    of    existence. 

— Steve    Eergcr 

Jt:r\  RcypoTiribiUty 


/ 


The  Justice  observes  with  regret  the  misunderstanding  which 
led  to  the  Student  Council's  withdrawal  of  its  cosponsorship  of 
the  New  York  Pro  Musica  concert  on  the  campus  a  fortnight  ago. 
Regardless  of  the  merits,  one  way  or  another,  as  regards  dress 
regulations  at  public  events  ^and  we  do  not  think  there  is  very 
much  to  justify  them),  it  is  certain  that  the  presentation  of  this 
ensemble  was  a  worthwhile  undertaking. 

Professor  Berger,  the  Music  Department,  and  the  Council  of 
the  School  of  Creative  Arts  are  to  be  congratulated  for  having 
brought  the  group  to  the  Brandeis  community. 


At  the  last  meeting  (»f  ihe  Stu<l<  nl 
Board  of  Heview.  three  jur\  member^, 
executives  of  th*-  lioard.  and  two  de- 
fendants were*  k(pt  wj.inng  around 
for  more  than  half  an  hour  due  t<» 
the  laxntss  an<l  irresponsibility  of 
two  students  v  ho  had  neg!vc1(d  to 
appear  a^  panel  n^einl^ers.  .M()reo\er. 
t!u\v  had  not  even  bothertd  to  L'et 
an  «'\(  use.  or  \o  let  anyone  know 
they  were  not  go.ng  to  come,  so 
that  arrangements  could  ha\e  been 
made   to  a\c»id   the   delay. 

Members  of  .^tudent  Council,  .stu- 
dent Board,  and  people  active  in  stu- 
dent affairs  give  many  hours  of  their 
time,  much  of  their  energy  —  in  a 
few  cases  for  the  individual's  glory, 
but  mostly  for  the  good  of  the  en 
tire  community  —  for  the  benefit  of 
the  student  body.  Being  a  member  of 
a  student  panel  requires  only  an  hour 
of  your  time  When  you  are  called 
upon,  you  are  morally  obligated  to 
fulfill  your  responsibility.  If  it-  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  attend,  please  let 
us  know  far  enough  in  advance  so 
that  we  can  get  a  substitute. 

Obviously  the  only  thing  thai  will 
keep  SBR  going  is  student  co  opera- 
tion —  this  includes  willingness  to 
serve  as  a  panel  member.  We  might 
add  that  if  the  student  community 
doesn't  want  the  right  to  judge  in 
these  cases,  it  will  be  very  much 
easier  to  dump  it  right  back  in  the 
lap  of  the  administration  than  it  was 
for  the  students  to  get  it  in  the  first 
place  —  and  if  ever  future  Brandeis 
students  want  the  right  to  adjudicate, 
they're  going  to  have  an  even  bigger 
fight  on  their  hands  to  get  it 

The  Executive   Officers  of   the ' 

Student  Board  of  Review 


There  are,  in  America,  people  vho 
bt  lieve  in  socialism,  communism,  free 
love,  no  love,  a  good  five  cent  cigar, 
ti^jht  money,  loose  money,  prohibi- 
tion, inhibition,  socialized  medicine, 
and  a  \ariety  of  other  causes  or  doc- 
trines. All  of  these  people  in  some 
uay  influence  our  civilization.  Mr. 
Lubin,  I  take  it.  feels  that  v^e  should 
examine  all  such  minority  groups 
carefully  to  .see  if  they  have  started 
'leprt.sentative  tendencies  in  our 
contemporary  society." 

Our  culture  is  probably  suscepl- 
able  to  all  of  thes:*  influences  in  some 
^'leater  or  les.ser  (jegree.  But  1  feel 
that  the  impact  of  these  groups  is 
one  of  steering  the  mainstream  of 
our  culture  a  few  degrees  one  way 
or  the  other.  There  is  no  cause  for 
alarm,  rather  pride,  as  this  is  proof 
that  the  "melting  pot"  can  amalga- 
mat€'  these  influences  into  the  growth 
and  strength  .so  indicatixe  of  Ameri- 
ca today. 

— Larry    Dietz 

S  4JSH  Petition 

There  are  few  thmgs  more  dis- 
trusting than  to  .see  the  outright  de- 
jiradalion  and  ridicule  of  the  basic 
principles  granted  us  by  our  demo- 
<]atic  system.  Among  our  student 
b(»({y.  the  so  called  up  and  coming 
intellectual  generation,  there  is  not 
(  Pily  apathy  in  the  iulfillment  of 
these  principles,  but  open  mockery 
if  them.  The  e  a.^e  in  point  that  I 
am  rcfe  ring  to  Is  the  petition  being 
c!r(ulated  by  tlie  National  Student 
Council  f(»r  a  .Smic  Nuclear  Policy. 
Die  petition  states  that  the  under- 
^-igneel  urge  immediate  cessation  of 
nuclear   weapon  testing. 

As  I  watched  the  petition  being 
circulated.  I  saw  many  people  re- 
fuse- to  sign  out  e)f  disagreement 
\Mth  the  principle.  However,  an 
eejual  number  of  people  refused  be- 
cause they  either  didn't  "sign  any- 
thing" or  because  they  believed  in  it 
but  just  "wouldn't  sign".  <lt  may  be 
pink>.  Even  more  revolting  than 
this  vvas  the  type  of  person  who  re- 
marked "somebody's  got  a  good 
joke  there",  or  "that's  a  pretty  tough 
\nay  of  getting  a  laugh.** 

What  more  basic  right  is  there 
in  a  democracy  than  that  of  petition, 
and  what  will  be  the  future  of  our 
country  if  we  do  not  take  advantage 
of  this   right   of  expression? 

Lou   Levine 


Looks  Back  In  Anger 

The  open  house  rules  for  men's 
dormitories  were  ushered  in  recent- 
ly under  some  of  the  most  unusual 
circumstances  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed at  Brandeis. 

To  begin:  for  many  years  it  was 
assumed  that  open  house  was  a  more 
or  less  natural  thing,  and  without 
much  fuss  or  bother  everyone  could 
be  assured  that,  although  some  of 
the  regulations  involved  were  not  al- 


ways the  best,  open  house  would  be 
there  each  week-end.  This  year  the 
residents  e>l  men's  dormitories  were 
subjected  to  h  one  month  delay  in 
the  commencement  of  open  houj^e 
priveliges  W^hy  was  this  so?  A  new 
regime  anel  a  new  concept  had 
arisen;  one  must  have  uniform  rules, 
regulations,  i  nd  a  bona  fide  bureau- 
cracy before  open  house  could  ex- 
ist. The  old  method  was  sacked,  and 
without  even  ct>nsidering  some  tem- 
porary relief,  ene  month  passed  by 
until  a  new  ^e\  c>f  rules,  regulations, 
and  other  bureaucratic  paraphanalia 
could  be  svi  up  and  passed  through 
the  proper  channels.  Open  hou.<?e  is 
now  non-automatic  and  subject  to 
weekly  renewal  after  certain  formali- 
ties are  gone  through. 

This  new  concept  reached  its 
height  eif  absurdity  when  the 
Schwartz  and  Smith  lounges  were 
declared  e»fl  limits  to  females  for 
reasons  varying  from  the  lack  of 
proper  rules  ttnd  regulations  to  the 
denial  of  the  fact  that  these  lounges 
had.  ever  been  open  to  women  to 
begin    with. 

However  all  this  is  past  history 
new:  we  do  have:  open  house  now 
"room  permission*  'to  emphasize  the 
greatness  of  the  favor  that  is  being 
bestowed  on  us).  But  how  did  these 
open  house  rules  come  about.*  Pre- 
sumably thfv  were  to  be  draflod  by 
the  Mens  Inte  rdormitory  Council, 
and  appre:\ed  by  the  administration 
after  due  crnsultation  and  negotia- 
tion. The  yilC  did  draft  a  set  of 
rules,  but  the.se  were  rejected  in 
efTcct  when  Ihe  Director  of  Student 
Personnel.  Mr.  Wejnstein,  decided  to 
draft  his  own  set.  The  actual  rules 
that  we  have  now  are  Mr.  Wein- 
stein's  set  v  ith  several  happy  modi- 
fications suggested  by  the  MIC.  The 
rules  were  okayed  by  the  MK\  not 
because  they  were  particularly 
pleased  about  them,  but  because 
they  felt  that  any  further  delay  in 
the  commencement  of  open  house 
would  be  ridiculous.  In  a  sense  the 
MIC  was  thus  coerced  into  **taking 
what  one  e-an  get'*,  with  the  fond 
hope  of  changing  things  later. 

Now  what  are  these  rules  that  we 
have?  First  of  alL  there  are  a  few 
good  things  about  them.  The  hours 
are  liberal  «not  much  more  so  than 
last  year,  however),  and  that  busi- 
ness about  keeping  the  door  open 
is  finally  gone-  Nevertheless,  one  is 
still  struck  with  the  absurdities  of 
some  of  the  other  regulations. 

The  entire  idea  of  student  chap- 
erones  is  obnoxious  for  many  rea- 
sons. How  can  anyone  rightly  ask 
students  to  police  other  students 
without  asking  for  trouble?  The  an- 
tagonisms that  might  arise  from 
overzealousness  or  even  regular 
zealousness  for  duty  might  be  ir* 
reversible.  AU  sorts  of  images  Of 
snooping,  informing^  and  general 
petty-mind^dness  arise  immediat^]^ 
and  when  these  things  becoioe  forttr 
Contint4ed  on  Pagt  Six 


rJovember  3,  T958 


The  Justice 


Poqe  Three 


Pro Musico.Boroque, Reflections  on  Death  Penalty 


Renaissance  S 


Tli<-  Now  York  I'r.)  Musica  conciTI  lasl  Wednesday  eveiiin? 
was  ..ne  of  Ihose   rare   evenings  of   unramll.ar  works  superbly 


Executioner 


Hand  is  Ours 


„as   one   or  ..„se   r.re   even.n.s   o-;'an,,,,ar   wo  ,^  J^'lJ^r^o.':::^^^  ^^^  "^'^^^7^^^^ ^ 

and 


ness,  and  yet  unob  rusiveh  ;  and  expressiveness 

his   concern    for   clarity   ot    lex-  -^  ^^.;:^  „^^^,^.  ,,^  ,„  ,,,ens.ty  and 

ture.    and   the   direction    ol    the  ^^^^^^   ^^,^^ry.  and   both   of   ihe.e 

musical    line   is   very   sjUslyinc      me  .^.^^    ^.^.^.^    manifest    in    the    t^o 

use     of     the     old     instrum/n»>.     with  « 
tteeir    mellow    but    IUb(     >ourui.    adds 


to   the 


another   dimension    «>f   bt»ju»> 

music. 

To  an  age  which  fik^^  i»>elf  and 
\U  Art  over  seriousU.  the  mu>it  ot 
the  early  Baroque  coni^«^<  as  a  re 
freshing  surprise.  The  purity,  clar- 
ity, and  rhythmic  jhvt*ne>s  of  the 
mu>ic  is  irresistable.  and  its  fresh 
nes>  is  most  satisfvin.4  to  the  modern 

listener. 

The   works   of   the   ^r-^t    h  ilf  of   the 
program    were    more    closely    related 
to   the    Renaissance    th.in    to   the   Ba 
roque      The  opening  7  in^uis  had  an 
innmtMue    and    naivete    that    was   de 
Imhtlul.   and    thv   change    from   T.atm 
to     r.trman     was     ch:»rmint4ly     trans 
lated     into     music        Tl»e     Praetorius 
whnh   followed   is  remmix  v-nt  of  the 
Itahan     madri^aU.    witti    tht-    opposi 
tion    of    voices    in      In    l>uK  «    JubiU)'*. 
The       Psallite"     repealed    j>    an    en- 
cort'     to     the     enthusiastic     audience. 
wa.N    brisk    and    enerii^'lic.    and    the 
sound     of    the     handt>.-ll>     tttted     per- 
fectly       Praetoriu.-'    >x'tMn4    ol     (ier 
man     i^     extremt'l>     >iniil  ir     to     Pur 
ceir>  >ctting  of  Kn^li^h     both  i-xploit 
thi-     (  risp     rhythm>      which     emer-e 
from    \i\r    word    patt^ro^    themselves 
A     seicvtion     of     in>t  1  uinent  il     works 
then     tollowcd;    r.p^vullv     enjoyable 
wa>    tiie    last    Vers-ei    01     Krbudi.    tin 
'*C'hri-He     I'ltiinum".     vvitli     its    alter- 
nation  ot    meters,   and   itie  bri-htness 
ol    I  ho    v)und   t»f    hi.;h    iveiuder.      The 
Can/oneis     and     BalletU     of     Massler 
revele.id  aLiain  a  dotnuunl   Italian  in- 
Huenie.      However.    wiMi    tti'    Kranck. 
we    rcuirned    aiiain    10    a    more    Oer- 


Hauser  Lectures  on 


settings  from  the  Song  of  Songs. 
The  rtrst  gathered  strength  steadily 
as  it  progressed,  culminating  in  a 
sustained  sonorous  climax;  the 
second  was  more  intimate  in  its  |>er 
sonal    expressiveness. 

The    transition    to    the    Witer.    more 
famihar    Baroque    style    was    evident 
in    the    second    half    of    the    program, 
devoted     to    the     works    of     Heinrich 
Schutz.       This     great     master,     born 
exactly     one     hundred     years     before 
J    S    Bach,  can   l>e  compared   only   to 
the    latter   in    terms   of   the   sincerity 
and  directness,  the  nobility  and   seri 
ousness    of    his    music.       Althouu'h     it 
is    difticuK    to    select   a   hii;:h    point    of 
the    evening,    certainly    the    duet    he 
twetm     the    tenor    and    the    counter- 
tenor     provided      its     most      glorious 
sounds.      The   eontrast    and    yet    simi 
larity   of   the   voices,   the    relative   ten 
sion       and       relaxation      in      identieal 
ranges    t)f    their    voices    was    beauti 
fully   brou-;ht    out    m   the  overlapoitiLi 
echoing    phra.ses    ot     the    piece.      The 
richness  of  >ouful   resulting  from  the 
blend    of    voices    was    everwhelmin-ly 
tn'autitul. 

'the  exereise  of  the  eritiral  pre 
logative  seem^  .superfluous  at  tht> 
point;  the  onlv  fault  thai  I  would 
mention  wa.s  the  insecure  iniiuuition 
of  certain  ot  ine  a  eap4'lla  ehoru.se> 
This  was  but  a  minor  tlau  in  an 
otherwi.se     outstanding     evening. 

— Simon   Sargon 


Welch  The  familiar  voice 
manner  of  Mr.  Welch  are  known 
to  millions  since  the  Army- 
McCarthy  hearings,  and  from  several 
previous  appearances  on  Omnibus.  A 


pieviuus  upfvwt -•■'-■v'  —    -  his  aeam  aj  p  1      *»     r  ti^^» 

master  of  the  art  of  understatement,  heard  talking  to  the  'warden     ot  Iht 

he  lead   the  viewer  through   an   hour  institution,    and     to    several     of     the 

of    sustained    horror   without    a    trace  guards    and    attendants.    The    prison 

ot  vituperation  or  mere  gesticulating,  offieiaU  were  seen  as  proponents  ot, 

Aiui  vet  the  force  of  his  message  wa^  ^r  at   best,  indifferent   to  the  system 

A       \.  h.H  of   capital    punishment.   Indeed,   their 

■Ja    ..d    bl~d,    hi.l,„v    ,.r    c.p«al  n.nc.  of  ,aiol  and  order.  >ha,  .here 


'p;i7"p:r«v.:;".tro\.r.';u.d .,  ex«u„on  ^. -".»-':« .'Mi.:,t 

in  the  "death  house".  As  the  hour  of 


punishment.    Only    a    cursory    survey 
could     be    attempted,    but     the    emo- 
tional   reaction    inherent    in    the    de- 
scription   of    some    of    th( 
methods    was    inevitable 


be     no     -trouble",     or     'sticky     inci 

dents".  Thus   the  plight   of  this   man. 

and    his    attempts    to    salvage    hope 

medieval     and     courage     for     his     ordeal,     are 

Thus    we     viewed    not    only    in    the    context    ot 


>« 


learn    of    the    method    of    -pressing",  his   suffeting,  but    in   ^^ejarjr  con- 

the   heaping   of   heav.    stcmes.  erne   at  text    of   the   attitudes    and    reflections 

a    time    upon    the    chest    of   the    pros-  of  those  around  him 
trate    victim    until    his    rib   cage,   and 


nesses  required  by  the  state.  Usually 
the  quota  is  never  filled,  as  the  req- 
uisite invitations  are  turned  down  by 
men    of    sensitivity    and    conscience. 
Where  replies  are  made  they  are  al- 
most    invariably     a     consequence    of 
particularly    bawdy    publicity,    where 
cranks,   sadists,   and    thrill-crazy    peo- 
ple beg  to  be  admitted.  Why  does  the 
murder    of    a    man    attract    the    un- 
desirables.^    Why,    if    the    act    of   blis- 
tering  a    man's   flesh    and    boiling   his 
blood  with  3  or  4  jolts  of  2.()00  voltb 
at    10   amperes    is    to   act    as    a    deter- 
rent, I.',  not   the  procedure  made  visi- 
ble to  all.'  Why  does  the  executioner, 
who    for    $150    dollars    ends    a    man's 
life,  forever  remain  nameless,  known 


luni*s,  collapse.  The  C.uillotine,  gleam 
ing     symbol    of    a     violent     age.    was 
shown,  as  was  the  electrocution  of  a 
lo'  able    little    dog      The    -radiial 
•refinement"  of  the  supreme  penaltv 
ends,     at     present,     with    the     electric 
chair.    .Mr.    Welch    warned    twice    that 
the  program  "was  not  meant   for  chil- 
dren tha»    the    shov\    i..i-4ht    prove 
upsetting     to     some".     This     was     to 
prove  the  case   not    only   for  children 
•if   they    have    not    already   beeome    in- 
nured    to   death   and   sulVering   as  pui- 
veyed    by    the   airwaves*    but.   it    is   to 
be  hoped,  for  many   adults  Un  whom 
the  discomforts  of  the   piot;ram  were 
very   earefully    intendt»d 

The  seeond  portion  ol  thi-  tele- 
visi«»n  editorial  took  the  form  of  a 
dialoLiue-drama.  .V  man  had  killed  his 


The    argument    for    capital    punist,.  only   to   a   handful,   ve.led   and   shield- 

ment  is  r!nrc'ed  in  the  comments  of  ed.  shunned  and   desp..ed.  as  anony- 

ment  .s  J^""'*"'"  '\         o„estions  mou.  a>  the  penal  officials  can  make 

the   warden,   as  Mr.   Welch   <»"«»•«"*  ,                                   reasoning,    why 

''"•/r*    TL7n?r\  ":::  sity  d     no,     .^e     publK.     executions     of 

Q.apiTaf     pu                                reyenae   of  previous   eras    stop   crime   almost    en. 

and    a   warning.   It    .s   ♦*^*/^^^7/   ^'  ^j,,^.,,..>    or   is   it    not    a    fact    that    they 

society    against    those    who    violently  tiui\ 


—  ^\(*viru" 


Bell,  Book  and  Candle 


The   Drania  Club  presented     Bell.  Book  and  Candle,  "  a  fan- 
Cnrl^l    krk    W\z\(\r\l  ^asv  bv  John  Van  Oruten.  at  IMlman  Amphitheatre  Friday.  Octo- 

jOCI6l    All     niSlUry  ^.^n   M      it  wa.s  a  professional  lookin^^  perlormance  which  unfor- 

tunatelv  lacked  the  lustre  of  creditability.  The  production  failed 
to  exploit  the  farcial  cTiarm  inherent  in  the  plot  which  lightly 
explores  the  problems  of  modern  day  witchery.  Too  often  it  was 
illustrated  that  Mr.  Van  Drutens 


Pr.     .\inold     Mauser,     visitint;     Pro 
ffssor    <»f    Fine    .Krts    and    author    ol 
the    three    volume    Soc.i^    H'story    of 
Art    and    the    P^Wo>of»^i>    of    .\rf    H^^ 
t^^ru.  will  give  a  series  of  three  pub- 
lic   lectures   entitled      rhe    Principles 
of    the    Social    lli.story    oi    .Xrl"    .start 
ing   .November    >. 

Title    of    the    fii:>t     lecture    will    l>e 
•n'he     Basic    Concepts    of    the    SiKial 
History     of     Art."    Two     further     lee 
tares,   on    November    l^    and    Decem 
ber   :?.    also   to   be    given    in   the   Slos 
bcrti  Hecital  Hall,  will  be  titled     The 
Scope  and  l.imilalion.s  of  a  Sociology 
of    Art"    and    -Art    Viisiory    Without 
Names.'*    respectively 

Since  1951.  Dr  Mauser  has  l>een 
a  lecturer  in  the  history  of  art  at 
the  I  niversity  oi  Ix'eds.  England. 
He  has  lectured  in  thi-  country  at 
Washington  I'niveisity.  St.  1a)uis; 
Metrof>olitan  Mu.seum  of  Art.  and 
New  York  University,  and  in  Boston 
at  the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 

Arts.  . 

Dr.  llau>er's  Socjl  H'Storu  of   Art, 

published    in    1951.   has    been    printed 

in       (;erman.       Italian.       Portuguese, 

Dutch.    Spanish.    French    and    Japan- 

e^ie.  His  publications  include  articles 

InOissiut,    Life    and    Letters    Todot/. 

Sight    ay,d    Sinntd.    and    the    Partisan 

nericir.    His   latest    work.   Phdosophy 

of  Art   History,  i^  ap|KMring  concur 

rently  in  the  U.S..  Kntjland.  C;ermany 

and   Spain. 

Other  speakers  on   the  various  lee 
ture  scries  sponsored  by   the  Univer 


lines    need    only    be    delivered 
audibly  to  ^et   a  laugh  and  too 

seldom     did    the    skill     of    the    aet.irs 
capture    the    attention    of     the    audi 

enee. 

"Bell.    B«M»k    and    Candle**    was    di 
reeled    by    Bob   Rosenblum    who    gen 
erally  made   the   most   of  the  tenu>or- 
ary     facilities     provided.     His     staijint; 
was    fluid    and    natural,    however,    he 
tailed   to   take    the   extremely   low    set 
into     proper    consideration.    This     re- 
sulted   in   mueh  of   the   downstat*e   ac 
tion      whieh    was     important*    taking 
place  out  of  sii^ht  of  the  majority  oi 
the   audience.   Sets   v\ere  desij^ned   by 
Barbara    Miller    and    Steve    Aronoff. 

Mr  H«>senblum  also  shares  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  lark  of  uiuler- 
standiifli  on  the  part  of  his  actors. 
Except  for  the  superb  nuances  of 
.Jay  Jasper  and  Lois  Zetters  convic- 
tion  that   she  was   a   practieing   witch 


nahum   too   unyielding. 

Lois    Zetter    as    Miss    Queenie    Hoi 
royd.   a    rambling    middle  aged    witch. 
acte<l     with     comic     skill     and     confi- 
dence   Jay  Jasper  deftly   handled    the 
role  of   .N'ieki   Ho! royd.  a  devilish  war 
lock.  Together,    Miss   Zetter    and    .Mr 
Jas|>er   provided   the   majority    of   the 
entertainment    and     appeared     to     be 
the     only      people      who      understood 
their  purF>ose  on  stage  in  the  play. 

Howard  Schuman  appeared  briefly 
on  stage  with  an  ill-conceived  por- 
trayal of  Sidney  Pvedlich.  an  author 
of   a   wiuhcraft   expose*. 

Costumes  were  appropriately 
handled,  especially  a  coh>rful  smock 
worn  by  Lois  Zetter.  The  basic  con- 
ception of  the  set  was  undoubtedly 
good  althoui^h  ii  was  inadequate  for 
the  present  state  of  the  theatre 
Sparse  furnishings  and  inconsistency 
of  style  and  color  detracted   from   the 


transgress    its    precepts.    More    impor 
tant,  it  is  a  deterrent  to  future  crime, 
as  its  horror  will  prevent  others  from 
commiting  the  same   crime. 

I  nfortunately.       as       is       carefullv 
brought    out.    the    practice    of    killing 
a    man    in    the    name    of    the    law    is 
justified       upon       neither      of      these 
counts.  -Kven  the  liible  calls  only  for 
an    eye    f<»r    an    eye,    a    tooth    for    a 
tooth*  -is    this    payment     in    kind,    to 
lock  a  man   in  a   room  for  months  or 
years,  tell  him  the  exact  manner  and 
time   of  his  death,  and    then   take   his 
life,    even   for   kiilini;   someone   under 
stress,  or   in  a    moment   of   fury'"'   Re 
member    too.    that    even    in    the     'en- 
liuhtened"    United    Slates,    there    are 
some  37   crimes   punishable    by   death 
—  among   them    not    only    murder  and 
rape,    but    such    heinous    offense-    as 
a.s.sault,  arson,  and  armed   robbery! 

SUPPOSE  THE  MAN  IS  INNO 
CENT  —  TO  KILL  IS  TO  COMMIT 
THE  IRREVERSIBLE,  TO  DEPRIVE 
HIM  OF  THAT  FOR  WHICH  THERE 
IS  NO  RECALL,  NO  RESTITUTION 
—    HIS    LIFE. 

The  warden's  cautious  "none  of 
those  here  have  been  innocent" 
smacks  of  whistling  in  the  dark.  Thus 
we  are  faced  with  the  grave  problem 
of  determining  the  magnitude  of  an 
offense,    if    anv.    which    merits    such 


became   spectacles,  family   affairs,  ex- 
hibitions  of  the  most   debasing   kind? 
The    reason    is    supplied    by    a    m»>- 
mentuous   thought.  A   guard  who  had 
witnessed    41     execution^    '42    tomor- 
row,  was  asked    if  what   he   had   seen 
would   prevent    his  killing  someone  in 
anger     Hi-    reply:     'Well,    to   tell    you 
the   truth,    if   I   was   that    kind  of   per- 
son,  which    I'm    not.   and    1   was  an-trv 
enou-h   to   kill   the   -uy.  1   don't   think 
I'd  be  thinking  about  what  I've  seen." 
.And     the     murderer     v^ho     plans     his 
crime    does    not    plan    on    bein^    cap- 
tured,  much   less  executed!   That   this 
last     is     obvious,     consider     that     the 
condemned   man   himsi-if  never  really 
renounces  hope.    He   appeals   through 
every    leual    channel,    wiites    notes   v>t 
the    most     piteous     kind    to     relatives 
urging   action,  and   above  all   pins   his 
hopes    on    a    last-minute     reprieve    of 
the    C.overnor.    But    it    i.s    only    in    the 
movies   that    the   commutation   or   the 
pardon  always  comes.   In   life,  it  hap- 
pens   almost     not    at    all.     Yet    hope 
springs  eternal   in   the   human   breast, 
and    for   the   condemned    it  is   almost 
all  for  which  he  lives.  If  man  can  act 
this    way,    with    frightening    predicta- 
bility in  the  face  of  what  reason  tells 
him  i.s  his  certain  death,  how  ineffec- 
live   then    the    threat    of    capital    pun- 
ishment   to    the    deranged,    the    furi- 


.     i^iis    Ani\   the   scheming   kiIler-to-l>e   in 
putiishment-the  awful,  but  very  real     ^"-'  and   tne  .scncm     .„ 

ibihtv     of    error     beyond     recall:    the  out.side   world. 


possi 

and  the  realization  that  the  pro- 
tracted agony  of  the  long  wait,  the 
tortuous  and  almost  invariably  un- 
successful appeals,  the  many  indig- 
nities and  restrictions  occasioned  by 
the  state's  fear  of  incidents  and  sui- 
cide, is  in  no  way  more  human  than 
the   tortures   of   medieval   times. 

That  capital  punishment  is  not  jus- 
tified as  a  deterrent  is  even  more 
clear.  Among  the  7  states  having  the 
lowest   crime    rates,  5   have    no   death 

penalty^    Arguments   to   l^\^^'     q,-,,,,,   ^he   chair   almost    a    hvpnotic 
♦hat     the     crime     rate     is       naturally     ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^.^^^.  ^^^^^^_  ,^,^^.  electrodes 


The     "last     mile"    is     a     time-worn 
phra.>e    for    the    corridor    leading    to 
the  execution   room.  As  the   prisoner 
is   led   down   its  37-foot    length,  he   is 
quiet,    unprepared    yet    awed    at    the 
magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  ahead. 
His  knees  buckle  at  a   spot  predicted 
almost     to     the     foot     by     calloused 
guards.    The    prayed-for    reprieve    is 
never   to    come.    The    man    pauses    as 
he    enters    the    final    door.    He    looks 
uncomprehendingly    at    the    few    wit- 
nesses.        Almost     invarible     he     sits 


the    rather  weak' hook    was   forced   to    effective,    abstract    hanging    windows. 

carry  the  show. 

As     Gillian     Ht»lroyd.     Linda     Kline 


played  the  part  of  an  attractive  and 
capable  twentieth  century  witch.  Miss 
Kline  proved  capable  of  a  convincing 
performance  at  moments,  however, 
she  lacked  tne  power  and  concen- 
tration   for    a    uniformly    poised    per- 

formance. 

Although    ho   handled    himself  well 


lower"    there    due    to     population    or 

racial    peculiarity,  are    easily   refuted. 

Michigan,  for  example,  ranks  high   in 

While  -Bell.  Book  and  Candle"  had     both  population  and  race  friction;  yet 

the  resources  for  beinu  a  thoroughly    has   no  capital  .^^^'^.^'^^'l'^^^^^^^^'"' 

enjovable      production,      it      suffered    tively  little  ma.or  <;— J^^^^/^J"^.? 

^  true  of  many  countries  of  the  world. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  demonstrate 


from     an     inability     to     provide     the 

quality  and  theatrical  skill  demanded 

bv  a  basicallv  thin   plot. 

Alan  Fraser 


are  attached  to  his  shaven  limbs,  a 
mask  placed  over  his  face.  He  is  to 
spend  his  final  seconds  in  darkness, 
the  application  of  the  current  pro- 
ducing temperatures  .so  high  as  io 
steam  the  flesh,  literally  cause  the 
brain  to  reach  temperatures  up  to 
212  degrees,  the  boiling  point  of 
water.    The    expression    on    his    face. 


on  stage,  Michael  Bcnnahum  failed  to 
Sitv  in.lude  Dt-an  P.ul  Kreund  of  comprehend  the  boiK,u«nt  char;K-  er 
Harvard  Lniver^.l>  a,  the  Louis  of  .Sheppard  Henderson,  a  w,-alth>, 
Demhit/  Brandeis  M.-morial  Lecturer  cosmopolitan  publisher  who  talis 
who    will    speak    on    the   current    Su-    prey  to  a  spell  cast  by  Miss  Holroyd 


Dissent 


a    single   clear-cot   instance   based   on 
fact  to  prove  that  fear  of  capital  pon- 

ishment  has  lowered  the   crime   rate,  through    the    application    of    3    or    4 

"Yes     but    look    at    those    countries  jolts  of  current  lasting  up  to  several 

which    abolished    the  -death    penalty,  minutes,  is  not  for  the   witnesses  to 

Some   have   later  had   to   restore  it",  see.    .^nd    as    the    generators    whine, 

..■,«•         ^.    Very  true   agrees  Mr.  Welch.  II  Doce  the    switch    is    thrown,    the    current 

A    new   volume,   entn.cd   Voices  ot           t      ^^  .           ^^   decades   ago.    So  leaps  to  its  grim  work  with  the  sound 

Dissent,  is  to  Ik-  published  by  C.rove                                                restoring    it,  of    a    defective    faucet,    a    resonant 

P.VSS   la.o   this   .vear.  Th.   book   w.l     <ij^            .^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^^^^,^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^,^,, 

„i,n    will    soeik    on    me   current    :,u-    i...->   .u  -  .,h...  ......  •..•    •         '"^•'"'*''    ^'''^'"'    ['""'   '   '  /'i    „f   So     bloodbaths,  even  adding  the  sardonic  And   behind   the   mask,   a   little   of 

rXr'ourTL    K-.nLer   ectures    Mr Z  Bennah'umV  interpretation  rigid-    hi.s.ory   -r'^'^T^*;  'ZZV.J:,    f.,ip  of  having  the  beheading  of  men  every  man  dies,  for  "some  hand  .^ust 

LkI     discussions    of     Maimonides    ,v  lacked  the  subtle  grace  and  charm    cial.st  opinion.  The  ed  tonal  board  of               ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^               ^^  ^  ^^^^^.    ^^^    ^^j,^^     „^^^    ,^6    lever. 

Ind    lonathan  Xards;    the    speak-    vital    to    make    the    character    come    the      maganne      j";;^^^^-:      f  5^^^;':    executioner  in  hish  silk  hat  .nd  c-t-  push  the  button.  That  hand  is  yours 

eJ.  on  the  Wiman  and  Stephen  Wise    alive    Neither  of  the  leading  charac    faculty  members  ^^^^  ^-'•,!^-  '"T^;^    fM«.  -  that  hand  is  mine". 

J^ituresh  PS     have     r^     be.n     .n-   ters  dominated  the  play;  M^s  Kline    "^-^^J^.f^  J  ..^^  '^                            Perhap.  the  most  obvious  exampl*  ..                 :       "^^'^  ^^^ 
alunced.                  '                                 ^^^^^^  '«  »»*  juvenile  and  Mr.  Ben    will  be  avaiUble  at  »i.w».. 
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Page  Four 


The  Justice 


November  3.  1958 


Van  Kaam  on  Anne  Frank:  .t^""7f''l^'" D'"'""' P'^'y 

'Justification  of  our  Struggle^'  *  '^''«'''  "f  l-<fes_Batt) 

,The  Justice  is  pleased  to  publish  the  folloning  artrclc   by  Father  Adrien   I..   V„u    K„«m.   VUitixg   Professor 
0/  Psychology.     TlIK  DIARY  OF  ASNE  FRANK  is  to  be  presented  this  wcek-M.P.) 

I  remember  the  impact  on  us  veterans  of  the  Underground  when  we  read  tlie  Diary  of  Anne 
Frank  During  the  occupation  some  of  us  had  argued  endlessly  and  fruitlessly  witli  certain  scien- 
tists who  participated  in  biochemical  and  psychophysical  research  on  the  victims  m  the  concen-  ^^^^^^^ 

tration  camps.    Some  of  these  researchers  looked  on  us  with  genuine  astonishment.    Was  tins  not    ora^rs,  ^^JP^^^^J^      -  

an  exceptional  chance  for  obtaining  data?    People  undegoing  those  experiments  would  serve  the  o^'^ers,  >  »cneue  ^^^'^'es  ^^  ^^^^^ 

furtheSng  of  science,  wouldn't  they?    Were  we  not  mixing  values  in  the  discussion?    Could  anyone    h.'.ttio  nf  h..  .nl.fnde  n^a.n.st  the    ..........  „ 

experimentally  prove  that  these 


sentimental  values  were  valid? 
These   men   were   not   fanatics, 

they  were  not  members  of  the  par- 
ty, they  were  polite,  zealous  and 
exact  but  somehow  they  had  lost 
contact    with    their    inner    self.  Our 


for  us?  Would  she  indeed  not  have  words   spoken   by    the   human    voice 

contributed  more  to  our  understand-  with    its    warm    timbre    and    subtle 

ing   of   men   by   being   one   of   those  modulations.  In  our  reading  a^v  the 

experimental    subjects    in    the    con  fairytale    died    and    poetry    lost    its 

centration   camp.s?    In    that   way   she  charm  because  its  language  is  meant 

would   at   least   have   contributed   to  to  be  heard  not  rend.  W  hen  we  read 

the    knowledge    of    some     generally  the      diar>'      of      Anne      Frank      we 

experiences    of    compassion,    anger,    y^^^  j^ws.  On   the  other  hand  how  may    be    inclined    to    huri*y    and    to 

moral    indignation    simply    did    not    explain    that     her    subjective     diary  prefer    unconsciously     a    hazy    com- 

exist  for  them.:   They   had   lost  the    ^jeeply  moved  so  many  people  on  all  prehension  to  an  intimate  participa- 

human   dimension.  They   were   prod-    continents.    Another    illustration    of  tion  in  her  young  heroic  life.  Words 

ucts  of  a  one  sided  education  which    ^y^^   ^^j^^   problem   was   the   case   of  formed    by    the    human    voice    have 

had    abdicated    the    tension    between    ^^  existential  writer  like  Augustine  the   delicacy   and   the   |>ower   to   stir 

who  wrote  his  personal  Confessions. 
Why  were  so  many  pt»ople  during  so 
many  centuries  interested  in  the 
subjectivity  of  Augustine?  On  the 
one    hand    one    would    feel    justified 


In  the  frame  work  of  a  lecture  organized  by  the  department 
of  European  languages,  the  French  Club  presented,  October  29, 
iMr.  Henri  Pichelte.  Author  of  Le$  Epiphanies,  a  play  which  ac- 
quired fame  in  France  in  1946,  Henri  Pichette  is  a  poet  of  "im- 
pact." An  Integral  Rebel  who  intends  to  overthrow  the  poetical 
orders,  suspect  in  his  eyes  like  all  others  values  recognized  by 

grace  and  in  this  way  a 

battle  of  his  solitude  against  the  ..^^nous  game  of  primary  necessity* 

absurd  outer  world  of  war.  Les  There    is    therefore   uo    poet   other 

Epiphanies    and    Nuclea.      His    work  ^i^^j^  ^f,  one  who,  by  his  innocence, 

is,    such    as    the    title    of    his    latest  ^jg  purity  and  his  ignorance  un  the 

lK)ok  indicates  ("Les  Rcvendications")  Cartesian     sense     of     Tabula     Rosa) 

a  violent  and  indignant  protestation,  unites  his  first  will  with  poetry  in  a 

is  with  the  reading  of  Portrait  ^^^^^    ^^^^y^    ^^jj    convert    the    ma- 


It 


concepts    and    life,    between    experi- 
mentation and  existence.         — 

The  diary  of  Anne  Frank  came  to 
us  as  the  glowing  testimony  of  the 
opposite,  a  girl  who  lived  life  to 
the  full  in  open  communication  with 
th  core  of  her  being.  The  following 
passage  of  her  diary  would  have 
been    useless   nonsense    to   those    re 


the   depth  of  our  existence. 

We  will  profit  from  this  presenta- 
tion if  we  attempt  to  hear  Anne 
Frank  not  only  with  our  reason 
but    with    our    whole    being.    In    the 


to  neglect  completely  this  existential  words  of  Romano  Guardini  we  have 

way     of     thinking     and     writing     be-  to    be    inwardly    -present,"    listening 

cause    it    would    not    be    universally  from  the  core  of  our  beinu;  unfold- 

valid.    On    the    other    hand    one    is  ing   ourselves    to    that    which    comes 


searchers;  to  us  it  was  the  splendid    f^^.^d   with  the   fact    that   the   |>ercn-    from    the    depth    of    another    human 


do    la    Poesie,    written    in    1952,    that  . 

T,    1    *.       I  r     A    \  •      r.^^r.r.^*i^ry    rsf  terial    substances.      The    poet    must 
Pichette    defined    his    conception    of 

the   Poet   and    Poetry   in   a   brilliant  "remain  childlike'*  pure  in  aH  things, 

fresco   this   Wednesday   evening.  in  all  arts. 

Poetr>'  is  an  emotion,  a  sympathy  Since    "poetry     is     of    all,    in    aU 

which    harmonizes,  enthusia.sm,    wis-  ever> where*'    she    scorns    the    laugh- 

dom  and  folly.     However  in  the  har-  ter    which    trails    her;    her    eternity 

monious,  it  is  not  of  the  static  types  protects  her.     She  was  for  the  dead, 

but   a   surge   forward,  "a   rolling  ad-  she  is  for  the  living,  and  will  be  for 

vancement    through    all    the    skies"  those  to  come-     She  is  at  the  dawn 

against    the    modification    of    preten-  of   the   future,    gentleness,   acid   and 

tious    themes.      No    more    of    these  sweating  blood. 

sanctimonious  poems    which   soar   to  For    according   to   Henri   Pichette, 

hiighls  while  overlooking  contingen-  poetry    is    made    of   blows,    is    tinted 

(ies.      Poetry    must    nave    a    goal,    a  ^vith   blood,  is  suffering,  debauchery 

specific    goal    since    it    is    dangerous  of   sorrow,   violence.     "I    write    with 


embodiment  of  the  best  in  human 
existence.  It  was  the  justification  ol 
our   struggle. 

••Be  brave.  IM  us  remain  aware 
of  our  task  and  not  grumble,  a  so- 
lution will  come,  God  has  never 
deserted  our  people.  Right  through  sality  which  is  characteristic  of  ab- 
the  ages  there  have  been  Jews,  stract  and  positivistic  thinking.  We 
through  all  the  ages  they  have  had  call  abstract  knowledge  universal  be 
to  suffer,  but  it  has  made  them  cause 
strong  too;  the  weak  fall,  but  the  judgment  can  be  said  of  all  sub- 
strong  will  remain  and  never  go  un-  jects  of  the  same  species.  The  exis- 
der.  During  that  nitiht  I  really  felt  tential  judgment,  however,  as  found 
that   1  had   to  die,  1   waited   for   the    in  the  diary  of  Anne  Frank,  is   uni 


nial   existence   of   this   kind   of   writ-    existence.  This  is  possible  only  when 
ing   and    its   popularity    seems   to   in-    ^e  are  inward   still   because  in  still 
elude    .some    kind   of    universality.    It    ncss  alone  can  we  really  hear.  Then 
is  evident   that   this   po.ssible  univer- 
sality   of   the    subjective    expressions 
of    a    diary    cannot    be    the    univer- 


we  will  hear  in   the  words  of  Anne 
Frank    the    voice    of    our    own    deep 


to    use    it    for    some    end    foreign    to 
itself. 

Through  the  forces  of  the  heart 
and  the  soul  the  most  daring  pro- 
jects must  dazzle  "les  voies  de  Fin- 
tina"    since,    for    Pichette    poetry    is 


self.   The    ab.straci    reasoning   of   the    the  lightning   which   splits  the  dark 


experimenters  in  the  concentration 
camps  are  so  noisy  that  they  were 
never    able    to    rediscover    in    them- 


the   content    of    the    universal    selves    in    moments    of    inward    still- 


ness the  frail  voice  of  humanity. 

— Father   Adrian    L.   van    Kaam, 
M.O.,    Ph.D. 


world    and    for 

» 

(»f     the     ramps 
sjiakcii      their 


police,  I  was  prepared,  as  the  sol- 
dier is  on  the  battlefield.  I  was 
eager  to  lay  down  my  life  for  the 
country  ...  1  know  what  1  w;jnt, 
I  have  a  goal,  an  opinion,  I  have  a 
religion  and  love.  lx*t  me  be  my 
self  and  then  I  am  satisfied.  1  know 
that  I'm  a  woman,  a  woman  with  in- 
ward strength  and  plenty  of  cour- 
age. If  r.od  lets  me  live.  1  shall 
attain  more  than  Mimiiny  had  done, 
I  shall  not  remain  insignifu  ant,  1 
shall  work  in  the 
mankind." 

Our  researchers 
would  Nurely  have 
heads  in  the  honest  conviction  that 
that  'lender  minded'  -jirl  was  wast- 
ing her  time  by  writing  about  ^uch 
nebulous  phenomena  whirh  nohodv 
<ould    ever    measure. 

Unshaken   Faith 

Two  weeks  before  Ann<-  Frank 
was  led  away  with  her  famil\  and 
friends  on  the  long  road  of  suffer- 
ing and  death  she  wrote  as  a  testa- 
ment '*...!  still  believe  that  peo- 
ple are  really  good  at  heart.  I  simp 
Iv  can*t  build  up  my  hopes  on  a 
foundation  consisting  of  confusion 
misery  and  death.  I  see  the  world 
gradually  being  turned  into  a  wilder- 
ness, 1  head  the  ever  approaching 
thunder,  which  will  destroy  us  too, 
1  can  feel  the  sufferings  of  millions 
and  yet,  if  I  look  up  into  the  heav- 
ens, I  think  that  it  will  all  come 
right  ..." 
Understanding    and    Feeling 

The  bitter  dialogue  between  the 
rationalistic  and  the  existential  way 
of  knowing  that  started  in  our  hid- 
ing places  continued  after  the  war. 
There  were  extremists  on  both 
sides  who  would  claim  that  only 
Ihe  positivistic  knowledge  about  man 
or  that  only  existential  understand- 
ing  of   the   human   condition   would 


Geniiaii  Suident  Stresse. 
Geiieratioii'^s  Importance 

In  no  otlior  country  is  the  sludv  of  Coniparativc  Literature 
tial    knowledge.   The    existential    or    as  widelv  dcvc'lopcd  as  in  America,  contends  Klaus  Lnsslen,  vvien 


versal  not  because  it  can  be  applied 
objectively  to  many  subjects  but 
tji'cause  it  can  be  understood  by 
many  who  participate  experimentally 
in  her  experience.  This  last  kink  of 
universality  does  not  find  its  founda- 
tion in  an  act  of  abstraction  but  in 
the     contagious'    lucidity    of    existen 


concrete  way  of  knowing  has  its 
own  lucidity,  a  clearness  which  we 
cannot  find  m  abstract  discursive 
thinking.  It  is  a  specific  kind  of 
lucidity  whid.  Is  only  characteristic 
of  that  which  is  concrete.  To  deny 
the  peculiar  specitic  lucidity  of  that 
which  is  concrete  would  be  a  sick 
form  (»f  rali(»nallsm.  a  denial  of 
reality  because  of  reason  :,iui  its 
concepts.  This  would  be  as  irrespon- 
sible as  the  denial  of  the  value 
of  intuition  of  that  which  is  beau- 
tiful. One  sees  that  which  is  beau- 
tiful intuitively  and  when  someone 
is  not  open  to  Miis  experience  and 
denies  it,  that  d«,os  not  mean  that 
all  people  who  experience  beauty 
should  begin  to  doubt  this  exper- 
ience PascaPs  *le  coeur  qui  a  ses 
raisons  que  la  raison  ne  connait 
point"  is  nonsense  for  abstract 
thinking,  but  it  is  evident  for  the 
understanding  which  Binsw  anger 
calls  *•  C^bjectivitat   der   Liebe." 

The  value  of  the  diary  of  Anne 
Frank  like  that  of  other  existential 
writings  is  that  she  helps  us  to 
discover  our  own  self.  Most  of  us 
are  able  to  understand  her  subject- 
ivity. This  understanding  brings  us 
in  contact  with  our  own  subjectivity 
and  leads  to  self  understanding.  She 
invites  us  to  a  strictly  personal 
experience  of  our  own  existence. 

The    Diary    as    Life 

The  full  intellectual  life  is  lived 
in  the  dialogue  between  the  rational 
and    the    existential.    It   is   therefore 


Scholar  from  (kTmanv.  Knsslen,  originally  a  student  at  Berlin 
University,  cho.se  to  study  in  the  United  States  because  his  major 
interest.  English  and  American  Letters,  although  achieving  prom- 
inence in  the  German  universities,  are  approached  differently 
here.     The    main    stress    in   the 


des  mots  qui  boxent'  .  .  .  ''  Poetry 
is  not  the  fruit  of  pleasure  but  Of 
necessity.  It  is  not  a  generation  of 
abstractions  but  one  relative  to  the 
deeds  of  man.  Poetry  is  committed 
and  takes  a  stand  in  the  world. 

Henri  Pichette  takes  his  .stand: 
to  defend  justice  bound  to  the  fate 
extreme,  would  be  of  liberty,  and  answer  the  require- 
ment of  truth."  Everyone,  like  him, 
must  involve  themselves  in  their 
duties  and  engage  themself  in  a 
direction.  **As  for  men,"  says  Pi- 
chette, "I  channel  my  reason  into 
a  trust  in  man — to  the  aesthetes  who 
make'  phrases,  we  answer:  to  gO 
down  To  the  people  is  to  raNe  one- 
self into  the  soul  of  humanity.'*  Car 
le  grand  critique  terminal,  ne  scrait 
ce  pas  le  peuple? 

Even  alone,  surrounded  by  others, 
the  poet  must  protest,  defend  the 
people  with  his  tongue,  his  first  even. 
He  must  "revindicate  peace"  at  the 
\ery  moment  where  the  entire  world 
risks  its  soul,  tile   very   breath   of  its 

oun  life. 

— Jacques   Loyseau 


ness   and   like    fire,    is    a    purification 

which,     at     its 

sacred. 

By  this  puriiication,  It  is  a  mediat- 
or between  the  Universal  and  the 
pulse  of  humanity,  which  it  tran- 
scends.     Poetrv     is     thus     the     state 


main    .stress    in 
German    universities    is    on    the 
philology  of  a  literature  rather 

than  on  its  points  of  compariM)n  with 
literatures  of  other  languages.  Ens- 
>len  is  interested  in  criticism  and 
in  going  on  to  fuilher  >tudy  in  ihe 
field  of  comparative  literature. 
An    Exodus 

Ensslen.    born    in    Biiciiarest    where 
his  father  workec!  as  enirineer  for  an 


rehabilitation  to  observe  the  spec- 
tacle of  Europe's  march  on  imper- 
ialism and  to  lake  a  backward 
glance  at  the  shabby  banner  which 
she  herself  ii««u  carried  in  the  way. 
The  fiist  world  war  was  a  mani- 
festation of  Germany's  effort  "to 
ciain    what 


Kaplan 

Continued   from   I 


•  • 


age 


ht(<' 


unity  could  be  fostered  by  an  "or- 
ganic'' community  in  which  all  .lews 
could  participate  and  through   which 

.     ,               ,  .,      ,,*"  common    causes   could    be    promoted, 

she    had     missed.         Her  _      .          ,.  ,         ^        •    •     •        *u      •«, 

,                 ...              ,,  ^  Kaplan    did    not    minimize    the   im- 

to  take  a  position  on  the  r       ^^   -        v.   *    i-              u* 


American    telephone    company,    lived 

there    until    anti-German    sentiment,    \azi    influence,    promising    outstand- 


,         1       «•      ^       T«^^^^  portance    of   religion    but   he    sought 
front     oi     colonial     affairs.      Indeed,  i-         <,     r        .•           it          •     * 
^                                11          ...    1  f^.,  fu^  to  naturalize  its  functions.  He  reject- 
Germany     was  well  prepared  for  the  ,    .,          ,       .                    ,.             ,    r-^A 

4     4       I      ^f  iUr.  '>,,.i  \\v.T.iH  Wot."  ^'"    ^^^    cla.ssic    conceptions    of    Goa 

catastrophe  of  the  2na   v\ oriel   war.  '^ 


rising  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
World  War,  forced  his  family,  along 
with  other  aliens,  out  of  Rumania. 
They  went,  by  way  of  several  dis- 
placed persons  camp,  back  to  Berlin. 
In  Berlin,  the  family  was  guarded 
for  awhile  from  the  daily  increasing 


ing 


imperial    advances,    was    a    wel 
come  cataiyst  to  a  nation  heretofore 
an  awkward  child  in  the  sophisticated 
realm  of  world  expansion. 


and  refused  to  accept  any  God  idea 
which  predicates  spatio  —  temporal 
existence  of  the  Diety.  For.  Kaplan 
God  is  **the  power  that  makes  for 
.salvation.*'  He  was  unclear  whether 
he  mean  by  this  nn  actual  force  or 
power    or    some    abstraction     which 

man's    striving    for    the 


Nietzsche  and  the  Nazis 

En.sslen     suggests     that     Germany    svmbolizcd 
.ir-raids   which    tore   rt^the'ViveT  of    ^0""^   it   easy   to   absorb   Nazi    incul-    good. 
German   cities  and   their  citizens.  cations    by    nature   of   her  tendency,       Kaplan     viewed     the     function     of 

When  finallv  Berlin  became  a  cen-  '"    ^^"^f^   /^  ^^"^   llr   hi""    T'  A^    '^^^^^^"    ^'    '^'^^"^    ^^    ^'^""'^^'^    ^.^ 
tral  target    the  Ensslen  familv  evac-  ^^^^^''   ^^^  ^^^^^^^  blindly  and  w^ith-   common  cultural  experiences  of  the 
uated   for  Posnen    .a    more   secluded  out  question.     "Germans,     said  Ens-   group  as  playing   an   important    role 
citv   in   the   east   of   Germany.     The  ^1^^"-  "^^e  a  little  heavy  in  judging   m  the  hfe  of  the  indi  •  'ual,  and  as 
'bitter  ironv"  of  their  flight  to  Pos.  Pol'^i^^-^l     f^|\^'^^     -^""y  /*!^'"!.^^'Tu      ^^^i^^^^-^i^g     ^^^^^-     ^^^     religious 
nen    was    that    no    sooner    had    they  T^hey  are  lacking  cml  fortitude;  the   support  in  times  of  trouble, 
"ained    the    citv     when    it    too    was  -courage  civile"  ol  the  French  which       Kaplan's  attempt  to  rally  Jews  and 
bombed       Thev'  were    forced    to    re-  insists    upon    an    understanding    and   create      Reconolructionist      organiza- 
treat   once   again    to   Berlin.     There,  ^  voice  in  the  political  experience  of   tions     have     failed,    although     many 
but    for   the    last    few    weeks    which  'ts    country.      Germans,    Ensslen    re-   institutions  have  been  influenced  by 
were  sDcnt  at  \veimar,  the  Ensslens  marked,  lend  to  abstract  ideas  from    his   ideas.   In   fact   most   of   his   non- 
withstood  the  remaining  davs  of  war.  ^^e  space-time  surroundings  to  which   theological    and    even    some    of    his 
War   Facts  ^^^^  ^^^   essentially   related,  and   to   theological    ideas    ha/e   entered   into 
The    second    World    War     Ensslen  remove  them   from   the   atmosphere   the   thought  and  institutions  of  con- 
understood  that  it  was  the  continual    we  will   be  aOK.  to  near  impor.am    suggests,  had   Us   roots  in   the   19th  (^^.^J^^^^^^^                                                t^emporaiT  Amerkan  Judaism^  Inter- 
dialogue  between  the  positivistic  and    parts   of   the   diary   of   Anne   Frank    century    structure   of   German    polit-  ^^^^ '  V  t^^^^^                                               !'   n      h     •      v,  /    "^Z        \^^r 
the  existential  approach  and  a  bar-    in  a  dramatic  presentation  by  Bar-    ical  affairs.    That  century  saw  most  ult    of    this    tende^^^                            greatly    dunmished    m    the    post-war 
monious  combination  of  both  which    bara  Kiesler.  We  are  especially  for-    of  western  Europe  vymg  for  imper-  ^ ^^^^     wSchIhe   S  party  "^^'In'      •          .            r        -n    hi« 
would  lead  to  a  less  barbarian  kind    tunate    that   we    may    "hear*'   those    ialist    gains    which    they   considered  ^^"^^  ^P^?'          I^  v^\Il^',J^    Z      ^^^^^""^    importance    lies    in    his 
If  We  and  knowledge.  In  this  post    parts.  Living  words  are  an  expres-    the  key  to  poliUcal  power.    Germany,  based  their  creed    Ensslen  cited    as  attempt  to  create  a  reUgion  without 
war  SiscuiioHKut  a  mo^     inte-    sion  of  heart  and  spirit.  A  simple    on  the  other  hand,  disturbed  inter-  f  J^.^f  ^"^P  .^   o^.   ^\  ^f  ^^^  ^,  supematuralism,    and    a    new    ai^ 
raterundTrLS    of   humanity    communication,  news  or  command,    nally  by  the  fall  of  the  Weimar  re-  ^HiUer     chque's   .mterpretaUon     of  neutral  foundaUon  for  Jewish  identt- 
£e  diar^  of  Anne              soon  came   can  be  conveyed  artificially  in  print    public,    turned    an    eye    within,   at-  Neitzscheian  philosophy  -  The  Nan «  fication.  UnquesUonaWy,   said   Wel^ 
«^fr  2^   If  her  Sr  wS  a  sub-   without  loosing  its  fuU  meaning.  But    tempting  unification.     It  wasn't  un-  employed  Neitische^s  concepts  hi  or-  berg,  he  is  one  of  the  great  moitl 
SfuTe^^rLiJi  Tiered  ^x-   ruthentic  Uncage  which  embodies   tn  the  twentieth  century  that  Ger-  der  to  create  an  ideal  of  what  was  ^^  intellectual  heroes  of  Juda^ 
miences  what  could  be  the  Talue  ^lived*  experience  is  dependent  on   many  could  pause  in  her  internal  Coniim^d  on  Page  Scvtn                                      V  MMMelM  $W» 


be    worthwhile.    Finally,   most    of   us    wonderful    for    us    intellectuals    that 
understood  that  it  was  the  continual    we   will   be   able   to   hear   important 
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Kaplan's  Philosophy  The  Independent  Vote  and  the  Election 


To  Redefine  Judaism 


J,ast  Monday,  Harold  Weisber;^, 
Asst.  Professor  of  Philosophy,  spoko 
on  Mordecai  Kaplan,  founder  of  the 
Ki'constnjctionist  Movement  in  Juda- 
ism. 

Weisl>erj:t  spoke  of  Kaplan  as  a 
man  \%  hose  ideals  are  now  history. 
'The  problems  which  most  con- 
cerned Kaplan  are  not  really  those 
whihc  concern  the  modem  reliijious 
community  or  toilay's  colle^'c  stu- 
dents,'* Weisberg  said.  Kaplan  spoke 
to  a  ^'eneration  which  had  strong 
emotional  attachment  to  Judaism  and 
yet  had  broken  with  it  intellectually 
in  the  20's  and  30*s.  He  sought  to 
bring  to  these  people  a  conception 
of  Judaism  which  was  intellectually 
sound  and  emotionally  satisfying, 

Weisberg  called  Kaplan  "the  most 
American  of  American  religious 
Jewish  thinkers."  Kaplan's  thought 
centered  basically  on  .sociological  and 
anthropological  arguments.  In  his 
book  "Judaism  as  a  Civilization**,  he 
distinguishes  between  Judaism  as  a 
religion  and  Judaism  as  a  civiliza- 
tion. He  .saw  religion  as  only  one 
of  many  forces  combining  to  pro- 
duce Jewish  civilization.  Jewish 
identification  need  not  have  an  ideo- 
logical basis,  Kaplan  believed;  one  is 
born  into  a  group;  culture  is  *'na- 
turar*. 

It  was  through  certain  concepts  of 
social  evolution  that  Kaplan  under- 
st04>d  the  nature  of  Judaism.  As 
societies  chani^e  and  evolve,  thus  do 
ideas  of  (Jod  and  swial  institutions 
change.  The  Jews  have  had  no 
imique  pattern  of  evolution,  no  di- 
vine destiny.  He  rejects,  then,  the 
chosen  people"  doctrine  of  the 
Jews.  The  values  of  Judaism  are 
influenced  and  created  by  the  cul- 
ture of  the  whole  society,  which  in 
turn  is  produced  by  the  impersonal 
lorccs   of    historv'. 

Kapiaii    \  lewed    Judaism    as    a    na 

ti;n.l     III  hurt,     to     be     studied     em- 


pirically. In  his  historical  approach, 
Kaplan  was  more  allied  to  the  posi- 
tion of  early  so-called  Conservative 
Jewish  thinkers  who  used  history  to 
test  the  validity  of  Jewish  customs, 
than  the  Reform  position  which  em- 
phasizes the  ethical  and  theological 
aspects  of  Judaism. 

From  1915  to  1940,  religion  in 
America  was  out  of  favor.  It  was 
not  surrounded  with  the  aura  of 
purity  and  sanctity  with  which  it  is 
considered  today.  Industriali.sm  and 
modern  politics  had  brought  radical 
changes  in  the  .social  structure  of 
the  West  and  modern  science  and 
philosophy  threatened  the  founda- 
tions of  all  religion.  American  Juda- 
ism seemed  unable  to  meet  these 
challenges  and,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Second  World  War,  Judaism  was 
moribund  and  unappealing. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  in  the  de- 
velopment and  very  existence  of 
Judaism  that  Kaplan  presented  his 
new  theor>',  which  he  called  Recon- 
structionism — an  attempt  to  **rccon- 
struct**  a  dying  culture. 

The  essence  of  his  system  con- 
sisted of  adapting  Judaism  to  the 
values  of  modern  American  society. 
On  his  basic  premise,  however,  he 
was  ambiguous.  He  never  clearly 
.stated  whether  values  of  the  larger 
.society  should  Ix^  taken  over  because 
they  are  intrinsically  good  or  simply 
because  they  are  the  existing  fac- 
tors in  the  culture. 

Kaplan  believed  that  as  societies 
are  varied  and  pluralistic,  so  must 
Judaism  adopt  the  same  characteris- 
tics. There  must  Ix'  no  official  doc- 
trine, and  the  variations  must  be 
considered  equally  good.  No  one 
ideology  would  suffice  for  all  Jews. 
Moreover,  since  ideological  unity  was 
a  myth,  the  only  functional  unity 
available  to  Jews  was  the  unity 
which  came  from  shared  experience 
in  meeting  common  problems.  This 
C(nithiucd  on  Page  Four 


Klections  are  not  determined  be- 
cause there  are  more  registered  vot- 
ers of  one  party  at  a  given  point  in 
time;  they  are  rather  decided  by  the 
periodic  swing  of  the  independent 
or  marginal  electorate  from  one  side 

to  another.  The  number  of  Demo- 
crats in  the  country  just  about 
equals  the  number  of  Republicans, 
and  con.sequently  in  those  areas 
where  party  afilliations  are  at  a 
low  ebb,  the  determined  office  seeker 
can  never  rest  with  the  contention 
of  a  Frank  Sceffington — that  his  of- 
fice is  a  *'safe  bet". 

In  Massachusetts,  especially,  this 
independent  trend  nas  prevailed.  The 
registration  of  1954  .showed  743,742 
Republicans,  760,657  Democrats,  and 
1,160,494  Independents.  In  two  dis- 
tricts, Northampton's  precinct  2-A 
and  Waltham's  2-2,  the  present  toll 
of  independent  voters  runs  as  high 
as  43.8' o  and  to  support  the  theory 
that  the  independent  vote  is  the 
deciding  vote,  one  finds  that  out  of 
36  major  elections  for  city,  state,  and 
federal  offices  beginning  in  1947, 
precinct  2  A  has  chosen  the  winner 
33  times,  19  of  which  have  been 
I>emocrats  and  14  Republicans.  The 
Waltham  district  has  also  been 
highly  barometric  but  has  not  yet 
reached  the  Northampton  peak  of 
performance. 

With  this  knowledge  as  a  back- 
ground, the  students  of  Dr.  Howard's 
American  Political  Parties  course 
1  Politics  21a »  conducted  a  door-to- 
door  public  opinion  poll  in  the  Smith 
College  town  on  Oct.  18  and  in 
Waltham  from  Oct.  21  to  Oct.  24, 
hoping  in  the  end  to  predict  this 
year's  elections  as  a  result  of  their 
findings.  The  questionnaires  used 
were  devi.sed  to  indicate  a)  the  past 
voting  behavior  of  those  interviewed, 
b)  party  affiliation,  c)  anticipated 
votint:  behavior  for  1958,  and  d> 
the  socio-economic  background  of 
the  interviewee.  Of  772  names  taken 
from    voting    lists,    supplied    for    the 


polling,  333  answered  the  question- 
naire, 178  in  Northampton  and  155 
in  Waltham.  A  total  of  306  were  not 
at  home,  90  refused  to  answer,  6 
were  decea.sed,  and  37  had  moved. 
All  in  all,  about  10%  of  the  popula- 
tion was  polled.  This  compares  fa- 
vorably to  the  2'c  sample  used  by 
such  names  as  Gallup  and  Roper. 

The  pollsters  learned  that  the  late 
George  Fingold  would  have  run 
ahead  of  incumbent  Governor  Foster 
Furcolo  had  he  been  alive  for  the 
election,  but  a  majority  of  those 
polled  indicated  that  they  would 
switch  their  vote  on  Nov.  5  to  the 
side  of  the  present  state  leader. 
Fingold  accumulated  160  votes  as 
oppo.sed  to  117  for  Furcolo.  Fifty- 
six  were  undecided. 

On  anticipated  voting  behavior,  it 
was  found  that  Democratic  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  led  over  his  op- 
ponent Vincent  J.  Celeste  by  259-44. 
Gov.  Furcolo  held  a  slim  margin  over 
Republican  Charles  Gibbons,  175-121 
with  37  remaining  undecided.  Demo- 
cratic     Lieut.-Governor      Robert     F, 


Murpln  ran  ahead  of  Elnu^r  C.  Nel- 
son by  144-97,  and  in  the  only  elec- 
tion where  a  Republican  showed  vic- 
torious prospects.  Christian  A.  Her- 
ter,  Jr.  the  son  of  the  Under-Secre- 
tar>-  of  State »  led  over  the  incumbent 
Edward  J.  McCormack,  Jr.,  182-121  in 
his  race  for  the  state  Attorney-Gen- 
eralship, 

The  polls  indicated  that  70':>  of 
the  Protestants  interviewed  were 
Republican,  63'^-  of  the  Catholics 
were  Democratic,  with  12"^^  of  each 
undecided  as  to  election  choice.  The 
Protestant  Independents  tended  to 
split  their  v«)te  between  the  parties, 
while  the  Catholics  showed  a  .strong 
Democratic  tendency.  It  is  these 
Catholic  Independents,  mostly  middle 
upper-income  groups,  that  political 
scientists  conclude  are  those  who 
determine  the  elections  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr.  Howard  lists  the  following 
limitations  of  the  sample: 

The     large     percentage     of     inter- 
viewees not  at  home.  -    ^, 
Continued  on  Page  Seven       H 
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WMM^mmm  SAT.,   NOV.  22,  8:30  F.M.,  cr  JORDAN  HALL 
|s  —  One  Convert  Only  — 

^    .H..  MONTOYA 

\f  ttrhVf  Foremost  FLAI^IHMtf  iriiilnrist 
Tickets:  $3.30,  2.80.    K80 
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:>;vXv.-.<-.v.v.-.v."-v. .-.% 


m^^m  Mail   orders   now   »€c«pt«<l  ^MmmMM^^m^yMm^MM^^ 3 


Sunday  Evenine,  NOVEMBER  9  at  8  o'clock 
DR.  MARGARET  MEAD 

(Noted   Anthfifpiflogist) 

"Art*  Anirrirans  All  (.tmformtstsy*' 

FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsboro  St.  c«f   Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


A  new  idea  in  smoking... 


;^i^^<0 


your  taste 


Crc4tc-J  by  B.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Comp.ny 


menthol  fresh 


rich  tobacco  taste 
•  modem  filter,  too 


Salem  adds  a  wholly  new  quality  to  smoking  .  .  .  refreshes  your  taste  just  as  a  sudden 
breeze  on  a  warm  Spring  day  refreshes  you.  Rich  tobacco  taste  with  a  new  surprise  soft- 
ness . . .  mentliol-fresh  comfort . . .  most  modern  filter,  through  which  flows  the  freshest 
taste  in  cigarettes.  Smoke  refreshed  .  •  •  pack  after  pack  •  •  •  get  a  carton  of  Salems! 


]. 


^  ki 


f  :  *•  t  y 


>  <  e  « t 
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Is  11  5  •  i  i  i 


Take  a  Puff . . .  If$  Springtime 
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The  Justice 


November  3,  1953 


On  Campus 


I 


SC  Sets  Up  Commltfees  On 
Athletics,  Library,  and  Rules 

student  Council  has  recently  cl.oscn  ^'^rf^ '^^;)^-  ^"'"'"'"f^-^-    ,.,,•,"..  V.V.e^.n  ai,.  a.„,  p.......  ...  n  :.., 

an   \(imniislrative  committee,  headed  by  Daviti  M   Lonen;  a  i^iora-    ^^,^^    ^.„  ^p^^^   „„   .The    Republic   oi 
rv  committee,  under  IJ.II  NOgel;  and  an  Athletic  committee,  under   ^f^^^, ''.r.J^^^^r;-,.^  ii;,'';:;\„;.'t";;H 

,_      __.  xA.ii     K.»    ..iv«»n    in    X;.!?-"..!!    S   ^C  *V    Midi. 

Abbv  Hoftman 

The    Adminiscrative    commitlee    has    had    one    organizational 
meeting  at  which  three  subcommittees  were  tormed.     One  is  the 


.iOi) 


MONDAY,    NOVEMSER    3 
p.m.     Vu-Van  Tlvai.     Diievtor     Gen 


•» 


iubcommittee    on     housing. 


chaired  by  Shelly  Gray  and  Bar- 
bara   Dubovsky    which    will    in- 
vestigate  dormilofv    piol)lt/ms    which 
affect   the  school  j>  j   whole  e.g    the 
method    of    .selechoo    of    n>onns;    the 
rules   and    re^uljli<»n-    >ulxommitteo, 
led    by    Marc    Lut)in.    Ahi<h    will    re- 
evaluate     student       jnd      I'niversity 
rules      and      report      any      necessary 
changes  to  Student   Council;   and   the 
subcommittee   on   dinin:r.   chaired   by 
Bruce  Litwer,  which   will   investigate 
complaints     aboui     food,     snnck     bar 
prices,    facilities.     di\*\     the     question 
of    apportioning    students    in    dining 
hall.s  after  the  neA    men*-  dorms  are 
up      The     Administrative    Oimmittee 
oow    has  eighteen    working;   members 
and     two     vacancies     wtiich     will     be 
tilled    shortly    by    Student    Council. 

The    Library    comnnttee    is    trying: 
to  find   out    the   worth   ol*  the   library 
nile<    and    whettiei    oi     not    they    are 
usually    followed.    It    »>   :«l>o   lonsider- 
ine    the   question    oi    whether   or    not 
iWailman     Hall    and    Wui    C;istle    cafe- 
teria are  bein4  u>ed   ro  capacity  and 
vifhether     there     i-     still     more     need 
foi      study      r<M>m>      The     committee 
intends   to   inve^ti^Jt'   ttu-    po.ssibility 
of  ha\ini;  the  libraiy  open   on   Satur 
day   nights  and  oi   hjvin-  quiet    rules 
for   the    .i»roun(i-    jroucul    th**    library. 
U     is     also     workiri-:     with     Student 
Council    to    Irv     to    >er     up    a    used- 
book   exihan^t'   by    mean.-   ol    a    tiling 
C3bi;i't     system      TJk-     Library     com- 


mittee con-»fsf^  of  nine  workini;  mem 

bers 

The  Athletic  Committee  has  form 
ulate'l  m  inv  ^u^^estions  for  improv 
in^    the 


_pori&4>l  lU/      ine      i»?rnirc      v.iintl 
will    lit*   uiven    in    N.'t?>;  n    S\*r.M-    M;»II 

1  00  p  m. — Trvo^tts  tor  l»»-  freshman 
baskerball  team  will  '.>o  h»»M  n  Sh.ipiM» 
.Xrhl^tic    (enter 

«  OO  i>  tn        Dr.   M.   McComber   <•!    tho   Btx 
ion     Psvrhopalh     H.».spi«^l     v\.ll     >peak     an 
•Psychodrama  The    Human    Being.       m 

the  <'Uil>   rounce   of   Ihe  Sf.i'tt-nt   Center 

8  «J0     p  m     -The     M»»<u      Ot'ivoiinenl    con 
c«rt     will     be     held     in     Slo.-^hei  a     Rctital 
Hall 

WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER    5 


9  :W   am.   -   4:00   P  m       Ch«s»    X  rays    will 
he     "iven     at     the     rear     ot    .Sio.ioman     In- 

physical    education    and    the  t.rmary    tor    all    treshm.n.    ■^;";;;'-'^     l"^ 

'  other     new     students.     The     rnoiMic     a  ia> 

intramural    >et  ups.    One    idea    was    to  unir    will    also    be    oper..tinu-      .n    Thursday. 

,    .     .  1  .November  6 

increase   the   >upport   of   intra  mural.> 

by      allow  lOt?      freshmen      to     satisfy 

the    physie-il    education    reqiiiiement 

by    active    participation    in    intramu 

rals.     1  he     committee     is     now     con 

cerned    with    the   problem   of   Varsity 

athletics    ind    has    suggested    to    the    ^^  ^^^ 

debating    te^m    a    debate    before    the    ed  ?n"^he\IjeclJ!ll^^^l^of  .mos^^^^^^ 

(  enler.    will     he    about       The    Basic     con 


8:00  p.m.— Miss  Use  Blumenthal-Weiss, 
noted  poetess,  will  speak  on  "Rilke  and 
Judaism."  The  lecture.  «o  be  based  on 
her  rorresponden«e  with  K  Mn*»r  Maria 
Rilke.  will  be  delivered  in  the  Club 
Lounge    of  the   Stu-'ont   (  »-nt,M 

8  00  p  m. — Or.  ArnoW  Mauser,  Jacob 
/iskind  Visiting  Professor  ot  I- me  Arl.s. 
will  give  the  first  of  a  series  oi  le<  ture*; 
on  "The  Prmciples  of  the  Social  History 
o4    Art."    The   Tn  st    lecture,    to   be    delivei- 


no"  appeared   all   about    campus,   and 
Soria!  Committee  Chairman  Kd  Ham 
ada     called    a    "meetini:    of     protest 
for    Tuesday.    October    21. 

At  this  m-.'etin;;  Spring  Weekend, 
with  its  allowance  reduced  from 
.$1400  to  S:^7.">  was  a  major  bone  ol 
contention.  It  was  argued  that  for 
this  sum  the  social  committee  could 
not  provide  an  off-campus  formal. 
Council  representatives  maintained, 
though,  that  since  the  weekend  fell 
live  days  after  spring  recess  and 
fourtv-en  days  before  final  exams, 
its  almost  certainly  sparse  attend- 
ance did  not  warrant   a  larger  grant. 

The  4roup  also  suggested  new- 
means  of  revenue.  One  measure  sug- 
<^ested     was     the     chav.     partial     sub 


Approved 


events  and  publications  would  have 
such  right^  or  else  grant  to  Council 
the  power  to  arbitrarily  allow  certaia 
organizations  permission  to  charge. 
Both  of  theso  it  was  argued,  would 
unduly  limit  sovereignty  of  clubs 
over   their   own    activities. 

After  three  hours  of  di.scussioa 
moderator  Hamada  capitulated  and 
announced  that  he  favored  the  bud- 
get. Despite  this,  on  a  very  rainy 
Friday  that  saw  only  40  i>er  cent 
of  the  student  body  vote,  59  per 
cent  of  those  voting  voted  "no/*  de- 
feating   the    budget. 

Soon  after  Student  Council  met 
again  and  proposed  a  second  budget 
w^th  the  changes  listed  above.  Some 
abortive  attempts  were  made  to 
have  another  protest  meeting,  but 
the   student   body    gradually    realized 


school  on  the  subject:  Resolved 
Varsity  athletic.N  are  beneficial  to 
Brandei>  "Since  we  are  such  a  new- 
committee,"  said  Hoffman.  **  and 
the  problem  >uch  a  controversial  one. 
(ooperation  fnun  the  Administration 
and  from  th.-  .Xthletic  department 
is  lackin.^."  lie  hopes,  however,  that 
in  the  near  future  some  of  the  com 
miltee's  su-^geslions  will  be  consid 
ered. 


cepM   of   the   Social   History   of   Art." 
THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER    4 

7  00     p.m. — Dorothy     Day,     Cifholi*      Pu- 
fiti>l.    at    General    Education    S     Or.    Frank 
Manuel.  Professor  of  History,  is  chairman 
Ihe    Castle    Commons. 

9:.T0  p  m.  VVGBH  T\  and  UC.BH  FM  will 
present  •»  concert  by  mt*n»ber>  <>♦  the 
Krandeis    Musu-    Dcpaiimenr 

FRIDAY,     NOVEMBER     7 

8  ^0  p  m.  Eunice  Alberts  and  George 
Zilier  will  be  guest  artists  in  the  Musk- 
Department's  concert  ot  chamber  musi*-. 
The  prot^ram  will  im  lude  works  by  Stra- 
vinsky. Brabm.^  and  .Schubert,  and  will  be 
held  in  the  Slosberj;  Musu  Center.  Re- 
ntal   Hall. 


gesieo     was     inr     lii<»v.     pciiti»>     .- —  mv    .^^^ „     ^ 

sidi/alion  bv  the  siudcnl  body  of  thai  no  substantial  changes  could  \yt 
publications  anc.  certain  social  effected  under  the  existing  frame- 
events  -Ks  Ihe  Student  Inion  Con  work  of  the  con.stitution,  and  there- 
stilulion  stands  now.  any  event  or  fore  all  organizations  '?»^  J^^ 
publication  on  campus  must  be  free  carry  out  the.r  «'^";;  ^  ''  '-^^^^^^ 
to  the  ent.ro  student  body.  In  order  get  was  not  approved  (the  J";>»'^^^ 
:  '^ant  certa.n  clubs  the  privilege  for  instance,  suspended  PuW-a'.on 
of  .-barging  money.  Ihe  student  body  for  a  week..  On  Fnday  CK-.ober  24. 
woLid  either  have  to  vote  in  a  M  per  cent  of  those  votmg  approved 
referendum,  specifying  exactly  which  the    budget. 


Freni's  Esso  Station 

570    South    St  TW    3  932« 

We  extend  a  p-rional  welcome 
to  Brandeis  sfuJenti  fo  the  closest 
and     finest     serv.ci    station     m     town. 

EPAIRS  CAR  WASH 
SERVICE    -    ACCESSORIES 

TIR65  BATTERIES 
OfT.ctal    insaecfijn    St.*tion 


GLAMORIZE  YOUR  DATE! 

Orchid  Corsage 

GARDENIAS,  ROSES  &  CAMELLIAS 

98* 


Stop'Shop 

SUnR  MARKITS 


0?EM  EVERY  NITE  'TIL  9 

Ro'jts   9   iiare  dosed   Sat.  at  4 


AT    BIG 

SAVINGS! 


MEMORIAL  DRIVE.  CAMBRIDGE 

near   Boston  University  Bridge 


Route     9     NEWTON  Parkway 


ond 


Accept 

ed  S.  U. 
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udgef  58 -'59 

Clv^ 

Appropriation 

Math  Physics    Societv 

7»1 

Anihrof>>l«»«{v   Club 

f2»» 

Mimeograph 

4:»<> 

Art   Club 

1V> 

Music  Club 

15»^ 

Biolo4v   I  luh 

I2i\ 

Newman  Club 

ii»»l 

(  hemistrv   Club 

>'> 

Orient.Uion    W'et»k 

?**i*i 

(  hess  Club 

U"» 

Outing   Club 

7'> 

(  horal  R'»tv*s 

{->> 

Philosophy    Club 

15 

Choijl    I  nion 

T7-. 

Pie-Law   Societv 

2»*> 

t'onceil     C'las.>>ii\U> 

'»o 

Psychoit>§y  Club 

17'f 

Concert.    i.IaA/> 

*>7> 

Ketorl 

^H^ 

Dance  'M>d.'rn> 

oO'> 

Sno  Ball 

ll:V> 

nanc»»  'F»lk» 

I  U) 

Social  Committee 

•.•>i> 

Debate  So<iet> 

7^'. 

Spanish   C  lub 

25»» 

Drama  Club 

«00 

SPE.XC 

7'M 

Kionoinics   Clut) 

1  >  > 

Spring    WH'e'ken.i 

:;•» 

Film  C   )nitniltef 

a»)'i 

Studenl    Handbook 

o'V) 

Fr»*nch   Club 

17) 

Scope 

!>:V) 

C;erman    Club 

• 

2iW 

'I'urret 

5>*» 

tiilberl  and  Sullivan 

iVj 

Women's    .Athletic    Committee 

so 

Hebrew    Citole 

;'> 

Year    Book 

1^)0 

Hi   (  harli- 

7V« 

Student  Christian    .\ssoc. 

2\> 

Millol 

t7'. 

Public^ily 

lOH 

Horneionn«< 

9«M 

Ke serve    Fund 

25«»> 

Israel    Kaverov     S<  hoi 

a  r. ship 

.">') 

Debt 

i2*i«> 

J70<) 
120*) 

___                                  ■—— — 

— -  — 

Ju.stiotf 

l.ewisohn    l.e«Mirf    .s« 

'lies 

Total    Resources                             S2?,'104 

Do  You  Think  for  Yourself  ? 


/to  know  more  about  \ 

I     YOURSELF  —ANSWER       j 
\     THESE   QUESTIONS/*    / 


"^"'S^ 


Do  you  try  to  k-^ep  from  gotling 
*    i  -^'i^-^      anirrv  hoeause  vou  feel  that  ernotioa 

can  interfere  wiiU  your  judgment? 


Do  you  lik^  to  **:ihov^'  your  stuff" 
whf»n  you  know  you  are  really  good 
at  something? 


Can  you  honestly  say  you  like  to  be 
entirely  inclep^^nrlent  ot  others  in 
most  things  you  do'i. 


In  the  morning,  do  you  carefully 
choose  a  tie.  matching  jacket,  etc., 
instead  of  grabbing  the  ttrst  thing 
vou  see  in  the  clos<»t? 


NO 


Yes 

vcs 

NO 


D 


NO 


n 


NO 


D 


V 


are  criticized  do  you 
Ivze  the  criticism 

%-■ 

^rting? 


YES 


NO 

Do  you  sometimes  go  to  a  public 
event,  such  as  a  football  game, 
even  if  you  have  to  go  alone? 


In  a  discussion,  do  you  like  to  go 
on  record  early  with  a  definite 
viewpoint  of  your  own? 


D-D 


n-n 


Are  you  able  to  stay  cheerful 
even  when  you  are  alone  for  a 
considerable  time? 


D-D 


Do  you  i^n.G!^  extravagant  ^ 
claims  and  think  for  yourself 
when  making  your  choice  of 
filter  cigarette? 


YES 


L 


NO 


The  (act  is,  men  and  women  who  think  for 
themselves  usually  smoke  VICEROY.  Their 
reason?  Best  in  the  world.  They  know  only 
VICEROY  has  a  thinkityg  man's  filter  and  a 
sinoking  y)ian*s  taste. 

*If  you  have  answered  Yos  to  6  of  the  above 
questions  . .  •  well,  yoii  do  think  for  yourself! 


Famitrar 
pack  or 
crush- 
proof 
box. 


The  Man  Who  Thinks  for  Himself  Knows 


ONLY  VICEROY  HAS  A  THINKING  MAN'S^ 

-iiXER  ...  A  SMOKINQJiiAtilS  TA5J6I. 


November  3,   1958 


The  Justice 


Page  Seveii 


German  Student 


Budget  Problem  Alleviated,  Coiineil 
Begins  Discussion  Of  Charity  Weel 

student  Union  Treasurer,  Andrew  Wechsler.  informed  the  Student  Council  at  its  meeting 
of  Ortober  27  that  it  had  $2000  of  additional  funds  to  allocate  due  to  a  higher  enrollment  than  had 
been  anticipated.     Council  voted  to  place  $1365  in  the  reserve  fund.     11  distributed  ihe  rest  among 

vit'veral  organizations.  -j     *     r  ♦u 

The  question  of  Charity  Week  was  brought  up  and  discussed.  David  Mat/.  President  of  the 
Class  of  1960.  proposed  that  Charity  Week  be  included   in  Winter  Weekend,  which  is  traditionaUy 

sp4msored    by    the    Junior    Class,    "^five  man  ste^ng  committee    t<»  d'v     mitti^.     Memotrs     are     David     Malz. 

FN)inting     out     that     $400-$500     termine  policy  for  the  recently  estab-     Sholom  Comav.  Carolee  Falk  Jaspen, 

•js    raised    bv   a   **Night    of   Sin"     J>"^hcd  extra-curricular  activities  com-    Judy  Youn-linj:  and  Arlene  Lubasih. 

iwe  \ears  n^o.  Matx  stated  that  hi.s 
I  lass  intrnds  to  repeat  this  event. 
Viartin  Peret/.  raised  an  objection  to 
.  t;in(i  raising'  activity  of  this  calibre 
^v    not    in    kecpinj:    uilh    the   spirit   of 

rhantx. 

II  uas  ajireed  that  the  hi^h-pres- 
^iJK  rharitN  campaign  of  two  years 
i.^v  \M>uld  not  be  repeated.  The  con- 
cinsu^  of  opmion  was  that  contribu- 
1  i.n<  vlunild  be  gi\  en  out  of  per>onal 
desire,  with  plates  placed  around 
c;,n)j>us  aiul  \Mthout  pressure  tech- 
niciues  of  hutt<ms  and  personal  ap- 
nals.  Council  >m11  rediscuss  the  ques- 
iinn    tonight. 

A  motion  was  passed  to  establish 
;.  r(»mmittee  to  study  the  loniz  ranjze 
tis(;!l  resources  of  the  Student  I'nion. 
^rrompted  by  the  bud^iet  controversy 
<f  recent  weeks.  Members  of  this 
committee  are  to  be  selected. 

Council  approved   the   formi^tion  c»f 


Open  House... 

Cohtii*ued    frofti    rug*'   (Pur 
students    is    insulted.    He    is    also    op 
posed   to   the    idea    of   students    beinji 
forced    to    prove    their    innocence    as 
m    rule    5b.    However,    he    feels    that 
in    «eneral    the    rules    are    j,*ood    and 
-h(»uld   be   given   a   chan<e.  and   then 
rriodifii'd     where    necessary      He    also 
-tated     that     regardless     of     his     per- 
♦^ona!      opinion      of      *he      S.B.R.      is 
l»ledaed     to    enr^irce     the     entire     set 
«.f    rules. 

Joel  Schat/.  President  of  the  Men's 
liittidorm  Council,  announced  that 
in  the  near  future  a  questionnaire 
prepared  by  the  interdorm  ^roup 
will  be  distributed  to  all  men  resi- 
<lents.  askinj^  them  to  evaluate  the 
current    system    of    room    permis>ion. 


Cofitmved   frotu    JUaje    Fi>ur 
nol    al     all     .Neit/sehian    but     uas    al> 
volutelv      .Nazism.       This     ^amk      tech- 
nique   of    distortion    for    propaganda 
pu I  poses    was    used    by    the    Nazis    in 
abstracting     from     their     intellectual- 
historical     >urroundini:<    traditicmally 
romantic    concepts    of     race,    of    sub- 
jecti\e    relationships    to    one's    native 
land;   the   j^reat    ideal    ol    nationi.i^m. 
.Nazism     was     not     a     manifestation 
of  an   intellectual  impetu*:.  Th<    party 
leaders,     men     in     "Hitler's     clique", 
V. ere  'failed  artist>   from  certain  dis- 
appointed  circles  of  the  middle  elass: 
psuedo  intellectuals  aspirinc   to   pseu- 
do  artistic     indinaticms."       That      the 
true     intellectuals    (»f    Hit     era     were 
in   violent   opposition   to   the    Nazi   en- 
trenchment       is       proven.       Kns-len 
points   out.   by    tru    many    mtellectual- 
l>     esteemed     Ciermans    v*  ho    entered 
voluntary     exile     in     pr(»test     of     the 
Nazi    rejiinie. 

The  Nazi  era  proved  (hsa^trous  to 
the  C.erman  intellectual  ut»rld.  .^ 
^ood  part  of  the  (lerman  intelli- 
j^'entzia  of  the  thirties  had  b^en 
drawn  from  amonj:  the  Jeuish  popu- 
lation. The  'Jew  without  a  coun- 
try'. En.sslen  su;2Sest.  nowhere  felt 
as  welcome  as  he  did  in  pre  Nazi 
C.ermany;  there  he  was  a  citizen  in 
every  sense.  Many  of  the  Jewish 
intellectuals  contributed  to  a  liter- 
ary life,  which,  after  the  war*^  dis- 
aster. **has.  compared  with  other 
European  literary  circles,  become 
quite   barren  ** 

•'It     is     our     yount^er     L'eneration.*' 
Ensslen  remarked,  'which  today  is  m 
the    best   position    to   .<ee   the   kind   of 
chaos    ten    years    of   cultural    barbary 


Letters  to  the  Editor  . . . 


Citntinucd  Jruni 
ali/ed    one  ^huddvrs.    Dozens  of  little 
.^♦(uiitus    running:    around    is    n(M    at 
i\\   a    pleasant    f.iouLiht. 

On  the  other  extreme:  how  serious 
ai«  we  suppo«-ed  to  take  thi^  chap- 
♦  ri.ne  business?  What  are  tht  tasks 
»n\olvod.  and  what  are  we  to  be  re- 
sponsible loi"  I  -u>pect  that  inaiiv 
students  would  ansAcr  these  (iues- 
tions    with    a   chuckle. 

There    i^    one    other    excellent    rea- 
s!>n    why    Mudent    chaper(»nes    is    n<»t 
i;    -ood    idea.     What    about    those    stu- 
dents    who    d(»     not     want     to    act     in 
such    a    capacity?     There    are    people 
who  leel  it  a.L'ainst  their  principles  to 
lake  on  the  task  of  bcinj:  res|K>n-ible 
lor   their    It  How    dorm   members,  and 
watching'     over     their     actixities.      No 
ether     community     that     1     know     of 
I eq Hires    its    members    to    be    police- 
men   at    \arious    intervals.     1    do    not 
think  that  anyone  could  rightly  deny 
the    validity    oi    such    a    feelin?.     No 
one    has    the    ri^ht    to    demand    that 
any    person    act    in    an    overseer    ca- 
pacity   against    his    will.     There    are 
several    people   in    my    dorm,    myself 
included,  who  feel  this  way,  yet  the 
dorm,  whose  members  are  nearly  all 
agreed  on  Uw  silliness  of  chaperones, 
has  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that    anyone    who    refuses    to    be    a 
chaperone     should     lose     his     open 
house   priveleges.    This  was  done   to 
protect    tb^    privileges   of   the    enUre 
dorm,  and  U   implies  that  it  should 
apply    to   all   dorms   since   the   rules 
must  be  uniform.   Thus  someone  will 
be    penalized    because    he    does    not 
want    to    relinquish    a    well-founded 
personal  principle     Not  even  the  un- 
enlightened   Armed    Services  of   the 
U     S.    treats    its    conscientious    ob- 
jectors  so  poorly.    What  this  entire 
episode    poinU   out    is    that    such    a 
system     is     inherenUy     unworkable 
and    inevitably    trouble  making.     If 


Pa(]c  Tdo 

\()U    ask    me    what    art     tht     alteina 
lives,  ni   only   say   that   wt    j:ot    alon.i; 
without     student     chaperimes    bt  fore. 
By    far    the    most     obnoxious    part 
(,{    the   new    regulations    concerns    the 
paragraph     on     df>rm     responsibility 
for     ifulividual     violalii^n.      1  ht  re     is 
little  need  for  an  explan;.tion  et   why 
this  part   !>  obnoxious  to  i.nyi»n«    who 
is  at   all  familiar  with  the   teneni-  <.f 
civilized    jurisprudt  ncc.     Any    sort    of 
Mile   which    fixo  a   coiUctiv*    penalty 
on    a    community    for   the    m.-deed    of 
;m     individual,     merely     because     the 
authorities    cannot    determine    which 
individual     was    responsible,    has     no 
place  in  any  civilized   institution.   Not 
only    is   this  bad   in   the  abvtract.   but 
it    also    implies    that    if    you    tlo    not 
inform    >ou    are    jzuilty.     This    wouW 
make   for   happy   relatu»nships   in   the 
d(ums,   no   doubt.     I   can    recall,   how- 
ever,   at    least    two    modern    philoso- 
phies which  adhere  to  this  principle, 
i.ne     of     which     was     somewhat     di.s- 
credited  about   thirteen  years  ago. 

Of   course    things    are    not    so    bad 
after    all.      According    to    the    rules, 
il  >ou  can  prove  yourself  "patently" 
innocent  of  the  misdeed,  you  do  not 
get     penalized.      But     otherwise,    you 
are   guilty   until    proven    patently   in- 
nocent    Once  again  Justice  triumphs. 
In  the  final  analysis,  we  see  some 
thing  of  a  new   trend  afoot   at  Bran- 
deis.    The  old,  simple,  informal   way 
of  doing  things  is  going  out  of  style, 
and    in    its    place    we    see    the   shiny 
new.  chrome  plated  systems  born  of 
the     organization  -   man     mentality. 
Rules,    regulations,    committees,   and 
all  the  essential  paraphanalia  for  the 
stifling    of    free,   comraen    sense    ac- 
tivity seem  to  be  worming  their  way 
into  the  Brandeis  community,  and  it 
might  not  be  a  bad  idearif  the  trend 
ceased    right    now. 

— Steve    Levin*    59 


can     create    in     a    nation.       Germany 

has  never   had  a  better  chance  to  d< 

away    with   all    fatal    prejudices.      The 

war    has    been    a    resoundinji    ^hock. 

one  which  no  one  can  afford  tt)  t»\er 

look  "     Ensslen      declared      thai      the 

job    of     his     «:eneration     is    "to     ltK»k 

carefully,    to    di^'est     what    has    hap 

pened   and   t«»   arrive  at   a   full  '5<war« 

ness    of    the    primary    task    of    axtud 

ing   all    similar    laults   and   fatalities" 

This    generation    must    eliminate    the 

blinding    error    of    abstraction    which 

concealed     from     their     parents     the 

world     surioundini;    C.erman    dreams 

and    (;erman    f:t)als.        Cerman    \t)Uth 

is  on   the   wa>    to  comprehend  in  l:   tht 

origins  of   past    evils.      The    new    ^en 

eration.    in    (lermany    not    less    than 

in  the  modern  world,  has  the  respon 

sibility  and  the  essential  need  to  lot»k 

with    larger    eyes    upon    the    past:    1t> 

conceive    fully   of    what    has    been,    in 

order  with  lm  eater  wisdom  to  control 

what    is   tt>    bt. 

—  M.   B. 

« 

Theaire,  Hi-Charlie 
Casting  Announced 

The  Hi  Charlie  Association  has 
chosen  the  btM»k  for  this  year's  origi- 
nal  production.  The  book,  written  by 
Alan  Fraser.  is  a  satire  on  Mans 
lirst  trip  to  the  moon.  The  show, 
under  the  direction  of  .Man  Fein- 
stein,  is  the  tenth  annual  Hi  Cliailie 
production. 

A  meeting:  for  all  persons  inter- 
e>led  in  working  on  the  technical 
.stafT  of  the  production  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  October  29.  The  staff 
includes  designers,  electricians,  chtv 
rcoghaphers.  composers,  and  lyricists. 
C'isting  toi  roles  in  the  .show  will  be 
held  during  the  second,  week  of  No- 
vember. Rt  heafsals  arc  scheduled  tti 
bciiin  immediately  followinL'  the 
Thanksgning  weekend.  Six  evening 
peifonnancts  of  the  production  will 
ho  ;iiven  duriUL*  the  week  of  Febru- 
ar>    IH  throuL'h   February   21. 

The  Thtatre  .\rts  department 
has  arinounced  that  their  twt> 
mr.jor  productions  this  year  will 
be  The  House  of  Bernarda  Alba, 
by  Lorca  antl  Marlowe's  Doctor 
Faustus.  The  latter  will  be  part  of 
this  ytar's  Creative  Arts  F«si,val. 
Castini!  for  The  House  of  Ber- 
narda Alba  will  be  on  Tuestlay. 
.Novtmber  4lh.  from  2-4  and  f.  10. 
rilman  Hi2-  Casting;  for  Doctor 
Faustus  wiii  hv  on  Thursday.  Nt>- 
vember  t^th.  irom  2  4  and  8  10 
p.m.,    L  liman    102.  • 


PdUiics 


•  •  • 


Continued    from    Voqe    Fire 

The  Northampton  district  wa« 
polled    in   one   day. 

14'.  of  the  Waltham  interviewees 
were  drawn  from  supplementay  vot- 
ing lists  and  are  now  resident.*^  in 
the    precinct. 

The  Waltham  district  could  also 
have  been  influenced  by  the  alleged- 
ly pro-Boston  nature  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Furcolo  administration. 

The  fact  that  only  3^c  of  the  in- 
terviewees   were    Jewish    and    none 

were   Negro. 

Though  there  may'  be  drawbacks 
to  this  type  of  public  opinion  poll. 
it  is  considered  the  most  accurate 
method  available.  Picking  every 
fourth  name  from  the  voting  list 
could  prove  to  be  ineffectual.  Who 
knows  whether  they  were  "right" 
fourth  names?  Only  the  election 
results  will  tell  the  story. 

—Neil  Abelson 
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RALLY 
ROUND 

THE  FLAGON, BOYS! 

Tn  the  bar  car  Herman  Trimble,  boy  adult,  quivered  as 
he  quaffed  his  fifial  sip  of  Schaefer.  His  beloved  wife 
Calliope  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  next  station  stop. 
He  hadn't  seen  her  since  morning. 

•*Halt,  ground!'  he  shouted  as  the  train  ground  to  a 
halt.  Whimjjering,  he  raced  along  the  platform— past 
old  Gear,  the  stationmaster,  past  the  familiar  Schaefer 
sign,  to  a  little  foreign  car.  Inside  sat  Calliope,  chic, 
nubile,  slack-jawed.  Herman  clawed  open  the  door, 
s})rang  forward,  kis.scHl  her  eyes,  ears,  nose  and  throat. 
"We  must  hurry,"  Calliope  cried,  breaking  free  and 
slamming  his  head  against  the  dash.  ^^PTA  meets  to- 
night, and  ESP  and  SAC  and  various  other  civic  groups.'' 

''Life  with  you  is  a  circus,  Calliope,"  Herman  sighed, 
thinking  of  older,  sweeter  times.  ''Do  you  recall  when 
Schaefer  was  your  kind  of  beer?  When  our  days  were 
filled  with  soft  words  and  anchovy  canapes  and  tall, 
cold  draughts  of  Schaefer?  And  we  would  sit  close  to- 
gether on  that  old,  overstuffed  Ottoman— or  was  it  a 
man  named  Otto?" 

"Schaefer  still  /s  my  kind  of  beer,"  she  said,  eyes  moist, 
''Real  beer.  Experts  call  it  round 
because  it  has  a  smooth  har- 
mony of  flavors." 

**0h.  Calliope,  you  remember!" 
Herman  said-  ''Near  here  there 
is  an  old  barn  made  over  into  a 
nightclub.  It  is  called  The  Old 
Barn  Nightclub.  Let  us  go  there 
now  for  Schaefer  and  lantern 
shine  and  oo-la-la/' 

m 

Calliope,  laughing  merry  assent,  rammed  the  car  into 
Gear,  who  was  pushing  a  baggage  cart  past  them.  Un- 
hurt but  angry,  he  stood  muttering  at  them  long  after 
they  had  disappeared  into  the  Schaefer-golden  sunset* 
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^age  Eight 


The  Justice 


Brandeis  Defeated  By  A.LC 

Harriers  Defeated 


November  3,  1958 


Lookint;  better  thnn  thoy  have 
looki-d  all  year,  the  Brn'.dci>  cross 
country  team  have  lost  In^«»  heart - 
breakinj4ly  close  dual  meet-:  one  to 
Worcester    Polytechnic    In>titute    by 


Judges  Play  With  1 0  Injured 


...houch  crippled  bv  injuries,  the  Judges   iouy}^i  ga.uely  in  defeat  against  a  hitjhly  spirited 

^""'^'  '^  ^  n  T^^Wo.scu  ad  on  Parent  •  Dav  at  Amencan  International  College  Park  last  Saturday.  Bran- 
the  srore  of  29  to  28  iK  WorceMor.  \ello\v  Jacket  bquad  on  1  arcnis  uay  ai  ^^^^  .^..^^^ 
he  other  to  Tufts  l-nivcrM.v  by  the  ^^■,,  had  emerged  victorious  in  3  of  the  4  t.lts  vs.lh  t  .e  .Uos  of  AlC  ^tlo.c  llu. 
icon-  of  2B.27  at  Modf.rd.  -  Dougherty  Lennv  Carapezza.  Norm  Merwise.  Diok  .\udel.  Earle  Denni.s,  Bob  Healy  Jol^nny  &a 
Bob  SchuiKTt  coppod  th.-  imlivkU.-  Bruno  Saccardi.  Paul  McKinnon  and  Co-captain  To  ..my  Girolamo  on  the  d.sal)led  list,  t  e 
al  victories  .n  both  nu.i.  th,^  mak-  kala.  Bruno  ^'i^C'''^"  •  ^  gridmcn  nursed  injuries  throughout  the 
ing  the  third  time  in  ilu-  \a-i   four  Judges  were  left  with  onl\  23  men,    beverai  oi  tii-    l>uh    ^i . 

contests    that    he    has    captured    the    game    and    starting    right    guard  .      ,..,..      ,.   i; — ,.    n..<.;imnn<> 

first  place  laiireLs.  Steve   Pierce   had   to  leave   the 


Infra-Mural 
Meetings 

There  will  be  a  meeting  for  the 
residents  of  the  Castle,  Schwartz 
Hall  and  Smith  Hall  regarding  the 
Winter  Intramural  Program  on 
Manday  evening,  November  3rd 
at  7:30  In  the  Castle  Common 
Room* 

At  7:30  on  November  5th, 
there  will  also  be  a  meeting  for 
the  same  reason  of  the  residents 
9f  Ridgewood  Quadrangle  at 
Mailman    Student   Center. 


In   the    Worcester   event,    it    locked    aaillC     cluo     to     a     kneo     ailniont 

as    if   the   Brandei>   hanier-    would   sustained  in  the  second  quarter 

bree/e   into  their  fiiM    victory  of  the        This    would     seem    to    »>-    ^'-^J; 

Ml    to    diseourace     anv     team,     but     the 
soa.on  v.hen  .>o;.  I'e„...e,u..  ...llo.ed    ';'^^^;^l'2um   vahan.ly   to   .he   .un. 

never  out   of   the   bali-ame. 

The    .ludties    drew     tir>t     blood     a> 


Schubert^  20:41  first  place  with  a 
20:")ii  second  spot.  T^anu^n.Hte  .lohn 
DuhiU.  followed  wilh  u  21:.'>f^>  tifth 
place.  However,  once  ;r-.  in.  due  to 
the  injuries  which  have  b»t:dlen  key 
learn  members.  Coach  Ai  Coulthard 
found  it  necessary  to  ni:^ke  u<e  of 
frolur.an  Dick  Barlley  i\m\  Don  Mc- 
Cillicudy  to  complete  tne  ft\e  nuiU 
squad.  A  ninth  place  f;ni-n  by  Bart- 
ley  and  a  twelfth  by  McGdiicudy 
added  up  to  just  one  poim  too  many 
for  victory. 


Joe  Miller  grabbed  an  AlC  fumble. 
The  Blue  marehed  downlield  m  a 
drive  that  was  climaxed  b\  a  5  yard 
pass  play  by  Dave  Btiuchard.  who 
rolled  out  to  the  left  and  spotted 
Tony  Lahnston  on  lb-.-  flat  for  the 
touchdown.  Boucha'-d  then  hit  Joe 
Miller  in  the  end/or«*  fo-  t'-  -  '2  e\tra 
|)oint.<. 

A.I.C.    Strikes 

In    the    second    c|narler,     the     Aces 

»tar 


rushing  of  fullback  .fimmy  DeSimone 
and  a  nifty  end  around  play  by 
Mike  Long.  Have  Bombard  swept 
over  left  en«l  lr«>m  the  one  yard 
line  for  the  tin  il  Blue  tally.  Tlu-  ex 
tra  point  was  n-i^-^ed  and  the  scoiv 
stood  at  18  to  11.  WalkcrV  on^ide 
kick  was  recovvtct*  by  A!C  and  a 
little  possession  i^^  tbdl  v.as  all  thai 
was  required  f»  .'  t'l  \\li'''v  .lacket 
victory. 

The  most  invM-v-Mvc  i;iiie  pl''ycr> 
were:  Joe  .Milk  r  wi.o  maiie  a  tran- 
sition from  ri-h  to  left  halfback 
to  till  in  fnr  Da-h  D-)Uuherly  and 
plaved  a  notev.oitb.v  dofvusive  ball 
game;  Jack  DelaPey  uho  rolled  up 
5a  yards  in  l'"*  carries  averauin;.: 
about  4  yards  {)  r  carry;  Mike  Bon- 
who    nabbed    5    passvs    for    40    yards 


—  on  the  ludges  bench 

'D^e  Process 


bv  David   Mat? 


sun       quarterback.      Bobby      Anastas    and    made   some    (in.-    tackle-;   Dayey 
found    George  ^'Su-ar*    Daley    in    the    Walker   who    turned    in    some  of  the 


Hartley    showed    grea? 


Tl„u.  eftvcts  some  ..ird  changes.  I.a^t  Winter  «"''>  F'^f;--''  ^^ 
fu-  lucil  ba>!uUK.ll  te..m  through  the  best  season  in  its  h>stor>.  Ua.rj 
S  Mn  coa  l! ed  coaxed  and  conned  17  vvin>  in  twenty  starts  out  of  a  quintet 
f:  rrn^.  't\  Ue^eason  pla.ved  minu.  its  two  rebounding  experts.  By 
s;;inme:,.n.e.  Stein  was  recovering  from  a  --t  f tacK  and  Rudy  h 
t;r.clu:;te(l.  Two  weeks  a;.;o  Finderson  wa>  appointed  Head  Coach,  w.th  Stu., 
^n.|   Im.w   Fiumere  as  his  -technical  advi-ors '. 

This    presents    no    easy    situation    for    anyone,    least    of    all    for 
Fu,d»rson.    Implicit    in    his    new    title    is    more    than    the    separate 
d  essing    room  and    usual  coaching   headaches.   Pubhc  scrut.ny   w  1 
no  doubt  pt.ce   more  of  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  coach   than   .s 
its  wont.  A  dual   personal  problem   resides  there  also.       , 

Anderson  is  a  v..ar  older  than  one  of  hi.s  players  and  just  a  l,t.x 
..Uler  than  the  rest  .,"l  the  team.  A  co.-ch's  succes.s.  like  that  of  any  teacher 
;:':';,Vs:::m  l  ...   ...,-.  o..  a.balanco   between   K.ow,ed.eo     the  su,^ 


pron.ise    in    endzone     for     the     hrst     score;     then    best   pass  defense  that  we  ^---      '-      ^na   respec     from    the    team.   His   knowledge   of    the   game    is   probably    not 
.       ..    .....  _      ^^.„    u..    k;«    i'»w..k.v    r;ilh-    ♦v.ic    wonson-    and.    Antone    S.Mnanski    ana   respcci    n  ^       receive   from   the   team   i> 


tJariiey    snoweo    K»e«.!.     ^Jivnii^^     •••  «.'iiu/.»^iiv     x^^i     «•■-     .... 

this    his   first    meet    an*!    should    play  moments    later    he    hit    Charley    c;illi- 

an  important  role  in  future  eompeti-  gan    who    scampered    over     for    the 

tion.    Mc(;illicudy,    a    varsity    basket-  second    one.    Both    extra    point    ^ries 

ball    and    baseball    athlete    was    used  failed   and    the    A<es    led    12    to   V,   at 

lor    the    first    time    in    \U*-    Amherst-  halftime. 

Coast  (;uard  meet  and  again  in  ihese  The     third     i>eritHl    featured     somr 

two  events.  fine    defensive    f«»otball    exhibitid    b> 

Schubert  and  his  runnhig  mate  B<,b  both    squads,    as    they    held    one    an 

Pendleton     appeared     c  x  i  r  e  m  e  1  y  other  scorele.s.s.                     ,     ,      r>    , 

Ttron,    in    the   Tufts   meet,    both    fin-  In     the     f^nal     session      .Vck     Uega 

ish?ng  within  twenty   five   .eeond.s  of  bucked   for  an   AIC   touchdown   a  ter 

the    oth.r,    and   both    well    ahead    of  spearheading      a      .su.s  ained      ^  ellow 

the    third    man.      They    are    in    top  Jacket  drive.  The   Judges  relH,unded 

r,hape    for    the    New    England    Cham-  in    the    closing    minutes    with    a    o. 

pionship  Meet  to  be  held  .Nov    lOth.  yard     drive,    featuring    the    brilliant 

l-M  Basketball  Ready: 

Dorm  Tourney  Planned 

*      Compiling  a  3-0-1   record,  the  Mut-    posed  all-star  game  with  top  players 
niks   clinched    the   Intra-Mural    Touch    from  Ridgewood,  Castle,  and  the  Com- 
Football     championship     t-vo     weeks    „mters  pitted   against    eacli   other. 
ago.     The     team     ct)mposed     of     Irl 
Solomon.    Art    Drache,    Marc    Lubin.    Q^QDQQrf 

Bernie      Sidman,      Gerry      Sciiw.irtz         ^    ^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^.^^.    ^^^. 
Bernie    Goodman,    and    bunk     Good  Brandeis  University 

swept    through   the   tournametit    with    ZT.r..r..rur..r.i   and   euest  artists 
relative  case. 

Starting  December  1  tin-  Hoys' 
IntraMural  basketball  pius^ram  will 
be  put  into  operation.  Harry  Stein, 
director  of  Intra-murals.  announced, 
however,  that  this  year  a  luw  format 
lor  the  tournament  wili  be  tried. 
Instead  of  being  orj-anized  on  a  pick- 


open"  to'^quesVion:  but    smh  respect   a>   he   may   receive  f'""'"/"*^  'J'''";  .'■ 
;;!"    to    be    based    on    veneration.    Time    and    his    conduct    wd.    mold    then 

'"■'on'the  court  Finderson  plans  to  maintuin  an  "1  -'-^'' .^'^''^I'lll^^;, 
anvlhino  ,  can't  do"  policy.  A.side  from  the  optimism  in  that  hopeful 
studa  S  t  also  implies  an  active  year  for  last  season's  scoring  leader 
Ko  whetl  r  he  turns  ou,  to  be  a  gyratin,  bench-warmer  or  a  plac.d 
observer.  I  suspect  il  will   lane   more  than   a   new   position   i..   remo^c  tn. 

"''^'  '"  Hi?second  problem  could  be  more  serious;  but  It  ,.s^  could 
turn  out  to  be  hi,  biggest  asset.  Finderson  played  J^''  -V**;^;*; 
boys  all  last  year.  He  knows  them  personally,  on  and  off  ♦h*  court_ 
?^ch  individual  ties  as  may  have  grown  up  «=-»-"'\'?*'':"  *  **'";^ 
with  his  new  status.  The  drawbacks  Involved  here  hmge  on  h.s 
ability  to  crack  an  occasionally  necessary  whip  over,  and  remam 
obiective  about  his  close  contemporaries  and  friends. 
Thcolch  himself  however,  takes  the  po.sitive  view  of  this  picture.  \i> 
nrst     quarter,    the    New    Hampshire  The  «*.'';' Vl'"^'^:^;    .  ^j  ^is  relation.-hip  will  create  a  more  coheMve 

Wildcats    broke    the    deadlock    when    hop^    s J^h.t  ^^^^'r-^^^^y'^    ^  ^,,,  ,,,  ,,^,  problems  his  charges  now 
halfback     Dick     Sou.hv.ick     plunged      ^^^^/^^^^''^/^^'^L  position  to  be  of  personal  help.  His  ai 
over   the   Blue   and    White    goal    line    [^V^  P^';;^;;;'"  j'^"  j"  ^^  the  boys  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  -propc, 

''""'Trnew  man  behind  the  desk  will  benefit  in  other  ways  also  from 
Jis  knowledge  of  the  team.  He  knows  the  boys'  "PabUit.es  and  de^ 
ficlencies    He  also   knows  the   plays  that   they    know.    He  $   a    new 
':  ch    but   in   many    respects   the   team   will   be   a   continuation   c^ 
last  year.   Finderson  played   under   StelD   for  four  years;  the  style 
of  Dlay  should  look  enormously   like  that  seen  here  before. 
But  th^«  fact  remains:  Finderson  is  in  complete  charge  of  the  leanj.  1 
'•sinks  or  swims"  with  him.  And  there's  no  way  to  gain.say  the  point  that 
th"  man  h"  problems.  But  he  also  has  a  team  that  wants  him  to  make 


this    season;    and 

and   Jack   McGu.re    N.ho    bo<»^ted    the 

line    at    the    tackU-    slots. 

— Joe    Ccorson 

U,NM.  18 

* 

Brandeis  8 

Concentrating  almost  eomt)letel\ 
on  their  ground  attack,  the  Univer- 
sity  of  New  Hampshire  ioothall  team, 
defeated  the  TJrandeis  eleven,  by 
the  score  of  10  8.  on  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 25. 

After  an   uneventful   and   scoreless 
fir.st     quarter,    thi'     New    Hampshire 


than    n    minute    to    go    in 


with    less 
the  half. 

The  third  quarter  saw  the  V.N.H. 
eleven  pull  into  a  12  i)  lead,  when 
halfback  Ray  Donnelly  busted  over 
from  the  Owl  2  for  the  .second  N«-nv 
Hampshire  touchdown  of  the  after- 
noon. However,  the  Blue  and  White 
ofTen.se  suddenly  came  to  life  and 
with  Jack  Delaney  sweeping  left  end 
from     the     Wildcat     3,     the     locals 


seems  to  have  tacitly 
of  his  side  of  the  stor>\ 
here  of  the  evidence 


Robert  KofT,  violin  and  Martin  Boy 
kan,  piano,  will  be  joined  by  guest 
performers  Eunice  Alberts,  interna- 
instead  of  being  organized  on  a  pick-  ^.^^^^j  ^^^^,^  contralto  and  George 
up  basis,  teams  will  represent  each  ^  prominent  Boston  pianist. 
Of  the  various  male  dormitories.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^  .^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^, 
Commuters  too  will  be  given  an  o^^^  Stravinsky,  Brahms  and  Schubert, 
portunity  to  take  part  in  the  tourn>.  ^,^^^^^^^  ^^^^  students  are  cordially 
Another  innovation.  Uu  one  that  is  _^^^^^^  ^^^  the  public. 
Still  on  the  drawing  boaid.  i>»  a  pio-  ^ — 


underway.  Bob  Trouville,  a  L.N.H. 
halfback,  racked  up  the  third  marker 
of  the  afternoon  for  the  visitors,  to 
put  the  Wildcats  in  front  by  10, 
18-8  I'nable  to  start  an  effective 
offense  attack  at  this  stage  in  the 
game,  the  Judges  went  down  to  their 
fourth  loss  of  the  season- 


DEXTER  DRUG  CO. 

PR^:scRlPT10^  spkhiausts 

John  P.  Dexter.  Reg.  Phar. 

Cor.  Main  and  Rich  Street  -  TW  4-0196  -  Waltham,  Mass. 


CHARTERHOl 
MOTOR  MOTEL 


Have  you  a  date  for  die  Weekend.-' 

...  football  game,  dance  or-are 
your  parents  or  l  fiends  visiting? 

11  vou  reallv  want  to  treat  them  right  bring  them  to 
Ho^el  128  for  luncheon  or  dinner.  Dining  Rooni  open 

12  to  2  and  6  to  9  p.m.:  Sundays  12  to  9  p.m.  Coffee 
Shop  7  a.m.  to  midnight. 

Rsjte  128  at  1.  South 
DEDHAM.  MASS. 

12   miles  from  Brandeis 
at  the  intersection  of  2  major  supar  highways 


Bollroom  Dancing  Saturday  evenings. 
Larry  Cooper's  Orchestra.    Couples  only. 


RTE  9  in 


CHEST 


HILL.   MASS 


'  Hotel 
while  y'lsifin 

Reservations 


NEW!       CONVENIENT!       MODERN! 

Complete  hotel  facilities.  101   Bedrooms, 
single  from  W-  double  from  ^11.  Free  parking. 

D.  KENT  EATON,  Jr.,  General  Manager 

For  information  and  reservations 

talephone  DAvis  6-6700 


Brand- 

LAsell  7-9000 


QQOOO 

0@@ 
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Students  Evaluate 
Croup  Responsibilty 

A  poll  of  about  forty  male  resident  students  on  the  ques- 
tion -VVhat  do  you  think  of  the  room  permission  rules,  nas 
revealed  ti^  main  issues.  Regarding  the  concept  of  chaperones. 
some  students  believe  that  students  should  not  be  forced  to  infonn 
read,  other,  while  others  hold  that  students  must  accept  sonie 
responsibility  if  they  want  to  reap  any  benefits.    The  other  set 

of  issues  concerns  rule  5b  and  punishment    as 

the  arguments  have  been  mamly     dej   of  P    P  ^^  ^  ^^ 

against  it.  Students  feel  that  the  «e^  mocence   as   set 


Amis  Efrangers 


The  Justice,  wilii  Hie 
Wion  International  Scholar- 
ship I'rograiii.  is  sponsoring 
a  program  to  enable  Wein 
.Sch<»1ars  to  experience  a  tra- 
(liUonal    American    Thanks- 


giving 


Any  student  wishing  to 
invite  a  Wien  Scholar  to  his 
h<Mii<'  and  provide  his  trans- 
itu I  at  ion  for  the  holiday 
weekend,  may  contact  Sue 
Koskoff.  DeKoy  Hall  3  iHam- 
iUon  C>. 


Day  Speaks  at  Gen  Ed  S: 
Anarchist,  Catholic  and  Pacifist 

«,.  Oo,.o„.y  Day  spo.e  ou'^^^s^.^'l^j^^J^^;;^  ^1^.0  "p^^r  clnlS 
the  poor  and  the  working  man.  „.„^„,^n»    ^rp  nnarchisls  and   pacifists:   they  believe 

1)0 


this    wilhonn^    away    must 
non-violonl.     They  are  opix^sed 
to  both  Capitahsin  and  the  So- 

ciaU.st  vveltare  state  fcK-caii.st'.  as  Miss 
Day  puts  it.  *  Wo  are  our  brothers' 
keepers,  and  we  were  not  to  pajss  »•> 


forth  in  rule  5b  are  completely 

undemocratic. 

The  dispute  over  the  concept  of 
chaperones  has  been  broken  down 
even  further.  Those  opposed  to 
chaperones  say  either  that  they 
really  have  no  function  or  that  their 
function  as  'spiev*  is  a  poor  and 
unnecessary  one.  ns  individuals  have 
enough  mateuriiy  to  act  in  a  rc- 
>,ponsil)le  way. 

Those  who  favor  the  conce|»t  have 
said,  in  effect,  that  the  chaperones 
do  not  have  a  Tunclion  and  that  their 
function   is   to   make   sure   that    indi- 


Fhe  Catholic  Workers*  pacifism  ha      ^^.„^^_..   _   _   

been  expressed  in  their  resistance  to    viduals  behave  in  a  mature  manner 


our  nei«hl)or  who  has   fallen   by   the 

wavbide    and    let    the    Stale,    the    all     ^,^.„  ^^,^__ ^      ,     u         i      « 

encroaching  State,  take  over."  conscription    during    World    War    II    They  say  that  the  students  hav^e  been 

In    accordance    with    this    personal   ZTllL     demonstrations     against    asking    for    more    responsibihties    m 
responsibility    to    take    care    of    their 


Vol 


P 


Funds  App 


ed 


lu'ichb^^rs.  the  'Catholic  Worker" 
provided  bread  and  lodiiin^  for  the 
destitute  dunn;^  the  depression  and 
continues  to  do  so  today.  Members 
of  the  movement  maintain  the  soup 
kitchens     and       Hospitality     Houses 


If 


and        u-ir     demonstrations     against  asking   for   more    respons.b.l. Ues    m 

missile  and  nuclear  bomb  testing  and  regard  to  Ihe.r  own  aet.ons  and  novv 

^r  raid   dnlK    Eacl.  year   Miss   Day  they   have   bcH-n   given   .ome.     Tony 

air   ram    «""'-'      J  Syman-ki.  sophomore   representative 

has  been  arrested  »"'*    a'l\JJ"^ Z.*^  j*  ^imW^l  Council,  said:  "The  intel- 

f using    to    participate    .«    ^e^.    ^ork  t<^^^^^^    ^^    ^^.^   ^^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^ 

clamoring  for  responsibility.  Now 
when  they  get  it  they  are  afraid  to 
assume  it  and  therefore  oppose  room 
permission  rules." 

Others,  not  opposed  to  chaperones. 


City's  air  raid   drills. 

The    Catholic    Workers   accept   the 


\fler    several    reversals    of    decision,    the    Student    Council 
aUocated  funds  to  the  Mental   Healtli  (;roup  at   its  N<>7"^.he'^  • 
nieetiuR.     Council  also  protested  the  AdnunKstration  s  closing  of 

Usen  Commons.  ,  ,  , ,,  , 

After  a  heated  discussion  lasting  for  more  then  an  hour  and 

a  ludf.  Council  accepted  a  motion  t)y  Judy  Bograd  that  Council 

allocate   $245   to  the   newly   or- 


^ani/.ed    Mental    Health    Group 
The  Mental  Health  (Iroup.  which 

is  at   present    applyini;  for  a  charier 
has    be.-n    refused    funds    earlier    on 
the  ground-  that  it  Is  a  charity.  How- 
ever.    Valerie     Garber.     representinu 
Hit-   [;r'»up.   claimed    thai    the    student 
iM.dy  vMll  benefit  from  speakers  they 
pLm  to  b!  inu  to  campu>  as  much  as 
from  an\   oihrr  student  activity.  The 
inrribers     of     Stud'/nt    Council    were 
ai;rred  Ihnt  tlH'ir  prouram  is  of  value 
to   the    school.  'I  he    main    i>sue    domi- 
naiin-    the    discussion    vva.>    whether 
or   i.ot    tlie   program  Is   a    charity.   A 
chariiv    cannot    be    granted    Student 


tion  that  Castle  Commons  be  open- 
ed immediately  so  that  any  further 
action  Ik-  in  th««  provmee  of  the 
Mrn's    Interdorm  Council. 


out  of  their  oun  earnings  and  what   authority    of    the    Catho he    Church 

thev   ca.     '.t   iK-gKiMK    for   the   poor,    and  are  for  the  most  part  recognized 

^     )av  "cMnphasL-d  man'^   natural   as  a  legitimate  bo<,y  «  . Jhe  Churc^^ 

r  'ht  to  sustenance  and   work,  work    Although  many  in  the  Church  resent 

\^Ur.  as  essential  as  su.sienance.  She   the    Catholic    Worker   movemen     be- 

:  ued    crth;    dignity   of   produc   cause  it  is  composed  of  laymen     ..ere 

ive    work    of    any    kind,    whether    it    are    others    who    acclaim    ir   f"""    the 

:.   unskllei  manual   i.U  craft   or  same  reason.  And  while  son.e  ob^e 

"*  to  it  l>ecause  of  its  radicalism,  others 

'*"  ^^^^'  ,        t  ♦  .1  ^uh  who  bt^lieve  in  pacifism  and  poverty 

Miss  l)a>   has  been  associated  with  who  rnneve         p** 

the     American     ial>or    movement    all  themselves  supp<>rt  it.  1  bus.  there    s 

t^r    hfe     She    wrote    for    the     ^New  considerable  room   for   ditference   of 


Commuter   Films 


Slevi'  (iam's   motion  that    two  nio\ 
ifs   be    run    i»>    Mailman   Center   (»n    ; 
weekday    afternoon    on    a    tri.ii    ba  i^ 
v.a^  approved.  Thi^  approval  was  ^iv 
tn    with    the    understandum    that     it 
tl.e     movies    are    well  attended    l!u-: 
will     hv     continued     thrt)Ukhout     tii 
sch<H>l    veal*. 

SiK   students   were  chosen  to  s.rv^ 
on     two     Couiu-il     committee.     Sus;?) 


in'ion  funds,  accorchnt;  to  ..  y^Uu^  of    Tur.iz.  Arlene  Cooper,  ami   Kllen  (  .= 


|Te>K!i-nt   Kd   Friedman 

Commons  Closing 

It   wa>  brouuht  to  the  attention  of 
Counrd     that    Castle     Commons     has 
been   closed  after    l:fM>   am.   hecause 
there  has  been  a  mess  there.**  This 
meant  that  there  is  no  place  for  resi- 
dents o(  the  Ca.stle  to  study  after  lOO 
am  .   Steve   Levine   pointed   out.  The 
problem  of  collective  uuill  was  raised 
because  of  this.    A  motion   by   Steve 
Levine.   that   the  Council   protest   the 
action  of  the  Administration  in  clos 
ing    the   Castle   Commons    instead    of 
IH-rmittin^       the       Men's       Interdorm 
Council    to    solve    the    problem,   was 
unanimously   approved. 
a    motion    of    Charles    Kamen    that    a 
re<iuest   be    sent   to 

Facuify  Commlffee 
Plans  Alt  Festival 

A    faculty     committee    is     makim; 


Miss  Dorothy  Day  with  students  at  Gen   Ed  S. 

York  Call-  in  1917.  and  worked  with    opinion^within  the  Church,  Miss  Day 
Bill 


asked  bv  a   student 


f   *i       iwvv    onrl    the  maintains. 

Haywood    of    the    UV  W    and    tlu  ^.^^   ^^^^    ^^^^ 

legendary  Joe  Hill.  Later,  she  wrote  ^^^^    ^^^   reconciled   the    wealth    and 
for    the      Liberator"    and    the    "New 


She 


hen    Wire    accepted    on    the    classiea 
concrri    committee:    Bob    Nirenberu. 
Jiernie     St-mal.     and     Judy     Silverson 
were    elected    to    the    administrative 
committee. 

Weekend  Features 
Bikel,  Jazz.  'Diary' 

This    weekend,   the   I'niversity   wel 
eomed  its  alumni  at  iU>  annual  Home- 
coming. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  w  eekend  ^ot 
underway  with  the  annual  Hunveeom- 

^ inj/    Dance,    featuring    the    Brunotes, 

IhT  Admmrstra'    from  Brown  University,  l^ter  in  the 

evening,  a  pep  rally  was  held  in  the 
Hamilton  Quadrangle.  Saturday  morn- 
ing the  Freshmen  class  defeated  their 
Juliior  "brothers"  in  a  tug  of  war 
over  the  Kane  reflecting  Pool. 

At  the  football  game,  during  half- 
time    the  Homecoming  Queen,  senior 

plan.s  for  the  1959  Brandeis  Creative  judy    ^7'".  .  ^jj^^, J^^  ^[Zl  mem'  eommune  and  in  adulthood  with  the 

Arts  Festival  in  June    with  the  aim  P-^'f,;  ':„-.:;:  r>^"^^^^^^^^  .ndustrial     society.     He     tra.-elled 

of   discoverfns  a   stgnif.cant  work  of  J^'/J'  '^,^ff     g^j    j^jy     Sanders,  throughout   the   C  nited   States   doing 

art.  The  Festival  will  center  around  a                members  were  Myra  Saft.  Bona  all  kinds  of  manual  labor,  living  the 

major  work,  such  as  a  play,  opera  or  ^^^,.1  ^^^  Ellen  Levine.  The   sopho-  Hfe  of  the  worker,  who  were  to  be 

Set.  more  class  was  represented  by  ..udy  the    basis   of    his    new    social    orde. 

•.        u     ^^Kvnr    F.l  Silverson     Fran    Perlman    and    EUen  This    new    social    order    of    Maunn  s 

The  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Ed-  biivtrson,   nou   .  ^^^ 


.      -  size   of    the    Church   with   her    ideals 

Masses "  J.ne  was  active  in  many  of  of  voluntary  poverty  and  the  small 
the  strikes  of  the  193t>V.  notably  the  community.  She  replied  that  the 
Seamen's  Strike  of  1936.  Although  Church's  wealth  and  pomp  were  of- 
Kho  foucht  for  the  CIO  while  it  was  ten  necessary  for  the  glorification  and 
ortiani/ing  she  feels  that  lalwr  worship  of  God.  but  that  she  was 
unions  are  now  'monstrous"  and  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  very 
that  the  leaders,  who  live  like  execu-  comfortable  lives  led  by  many 
iWo^  desire  the  continuance  of  bishops.  The  great  size  of  the  Church 
Capiialism.  was   no  hindrance    she   felt,   beca^use 

"■'•;  '■''ded"' bv  Tr:LrZ"^^n:  "o"  'tU/ "ran  Itmolh^re  of  ^ ent  Cni^n.  and  Buddy  Kopleman. 
mer  Mau  h.  wh  in TildlS  ti  communit/ where  the  individual  re-  p,^,,,^,  of  Sane,  were  far  more 
came    acquainted    wrth    the    farming   tained  his  identity  and  value. 


have    said   that    their   function   as   so- 
called    "spies**    has    been    cut    dowtt 
by    the    method    employed    by    many 
dorms  of  choosing  chaperones.    Chap- 
erones are  those  upperclassmen  that 
are  using  room  permission   rules.  In 
many    cases,    this    group    seems    to 
say.  there  is  only  one  i>erson  taking 
advantage    of    room    permission    and 
he    is   in    effect,    his    own    chaperone. 
This    group    -believes     in     individual 
responsibility."      They    said    that    by 
dorms    using    the    above    method    of 
piekinu  chaperone>.  the  individual   is 
aetualiv     taking    responsibility    while 
the    male    resident    body   a-    a    whole 
is     also     doing     so.       Some     students 
]3ulled,  whose  durm>  did  n(»t  employ 
the    above     method,     ielt     stilled     at 
having    to    take    cliaperone    duty    at 
regular    intervals.       They     eonceded, 
ho'I^ever.   that    the    duly    wouldn't   be 
•too    bad"    it    they    were    chaperones 
)nly  when  they  had  a  date  and  only 
tor  those  hour->  that   they  were  tak- 
nvg    advantage    of    room    permission. 
A    member   of    the   Men'-   interdorm 
Council    said     that     the    term     -spy" 
used    in   connection    with   chaperones 
1-  inappropriate,  as  a  spy  is  general- 
ly   an    unknown    person    who   sneaks 
iround   trying    to    find    things   to  re- 
port.    Since  the  chaperone  is  known 
by    all    members    of    the    dormitory 
and    he    is    not    asked    to    listen    at 
doors,  the  term  does  not  apply. 

The  conflict  over  rule  5b  was 
more  or  less  one-sided,  with  those 
students  not  opposing  it  making 
statements  such  as,  'The  case  where 
the  rule  may  be  used  will  never 
come  into  effect"  or  "The  school  has 
to  have  some  insurance  for  property 
damage  when  individual  responsibil- 
ity may  not  4>e  ascertained."  Most 
of  those  polled  'didn't  mind"  the 
rule  as  they  thought  it  would  never 

be   applied.  .     ,    ,.    , 

Those    against    the    rule,   including 

Edward   Friedman,   President   of   the 


was  to  be  based  on  a  ^synthesis  of 
win  b.  Pettet.  Associate  Professor  of    Jacobs.  culture  and  cultivation,"  where 

Theatre    Arts    and    Director    of    the       Saturday  ^"^^^ J  '  J^J^ //"^"J^;^^^^         ..,^u»    is    religion    and    "cultivation" 
Branded  Theatre,  is  already   consid-    f^^fjjl'^.^j^^^^^^^^^  is  productive   lalK>r.  He   and  his  fol- 

ering  several  works.  A  subcommittee,    the  Student  Union^  ^"  j"    i^^^J  ^^^,    lowers     in    line    with    this,    set    up 
headed  by  John  J.  Sommers.  Instruc-    Ehot  and  his  group  gave  a  jazz  con    lowers^^     ,,^^^,es.     in     which     all 


— -M.  G. 


G&S  Auditions 

Auditions  for  the  G  &  S 
Society's  production  of  Rod- 
gers  and  Hammerstein's 
-Allegro '  will  be  held  at 
8  00  p.m.,  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 2,  in  Nathan  Siefer 
Hall.  All  persons  interested 
in  appearing  in  this  produc- 
tion are  urged  to  attend  at 
this  time. 


eloquent  and  declared  that  the  rule 
was  ridiculous  and  against  any  sense 
of  democratic  government.  Fried- 
man said  that  this  rule  was  typical 
of     the    'all-for-security*    totalitarian 

state. 
A  few  students  rai?;ed  oppositions 

apart  from  these  first  two.  Some 
thought  that  the  permission  should 
be  extended  to  Sunday  nights.  Others 
were  opposed  to  the  idea  of  having 
to  apply  for  permission  each  week. 
A  member  of  the  Men's  Interdorm 
Council  tried  to  rationalize  the  latter 
objection  by  saying  that  the  appli- 
cation Is  "a  statement  of  who  the 
chaperone.'*  are  and  for  what  hoturg 
Continued  on  Page  Four      ^ 
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THE     JUSTICE 


November  10,  195S 


THE  JUSTICE 


Publl-^hed  wockly  durinf^  die  school  yrsr   with  the  exception  of 
<\aminat;nn  a:i<i  vaiLtion  ptriod<,  by  iin«Jcnts  of  Braideis  University, 


V\  idih.;m.  Vr«ss;ichu«;ctts. 

S» nt    «'Ub'^criplions   su1>>idi7.<d    by   the   slud^nt 

Editor  I'nChtrf 
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:iCti^it)os    fvc. 


Free  Join  As  Sin 


The  Justice  ha^  observed  with  iruroaMnj*  distrc  ss  the  develop- 
ing' piiltein  of  ;i  new  ;idminislr:itivt  attitude  to  the  problems  of 
.student  hfe  It  uould  appear  iron.  Ihe  widespread  entieism  of 
the  new  Direetor  of  Student  Tersonnel  that  it  is  he  who  is  pri- 
inarilv  responsible  for  this  situatu^n.  Yet,  of  eourse.  the  sip- 
nifieanee  of  the  chan^u  in  approaeh  would  indieate  that  this  eould 
not  be  the  ease.  It  is  true  that  he  has  approaehed  the  issues  of 
the  student  eonnnunity  as  a  dogmalie  moralist  ^uidin^  what  he 
looks  upon  as  his  sinful  and  errinj^  floek,  but  our  most  vigorous 
dissent  is  ainied  not  so  nuiel)  at  the  manifestations  <»f  indlxuhial 
quirks  as  at  a  generalh  dangerous  \iew  of  authority  and  res:r)n>i- 
bility  in  a  university. 

The  faets  will  immediatel\  clanfN  the  pieture. 

a)  Many  freshnian  women  are  presently  living  m  dreadfiilly 
oxererouded  triple  rooms  and  are  conse(iuently  being  deprived 
of  adequate  stud\  taeilities.  To  ameliorate  this  situation,  the 
Studen*  Couneil  and  individuals  requt\sted  that  the  freshman  week- 
niglit  eurlew  be  extended  from  10:(M)  to  11:00  p.m.  In  this  way. 
the  wonun  studc^its  would  be  allowed  maximum  use  of  the  avail- 
able library  faeilities.  The  I  niversity  rejeeted  the  suggestion 
uith  the  logie  that  some  people  might  abuse  "the  pri\ilego./ 

bi  Th  (  astle  Commons  is  now  literally  ehamed  and  pad- 
loeked  after  1.00  am  and  the  <mly  study  faeility  available  to  all 
men  of  that  area  has  been  taken  av.ay  beeause  a  small  grou)>  of 
unknown  students  left  it  in  an  untidy  condition  Without  eon- 
sulting  the  Men's  Interdornutory  Touneil.  the  administration  has 
in  this  ease— as  in  the  one  eited  abo\e— unreasonably  plaeed  ob- 
^taeles  in  the  way  of  students  who  want  to  study  and  have  no  other 

plaee  to  go. 

CI  In  the  past.  Open  House  Viours  for  the  Hamilton  Quad- 
rangle were  determined  by  the  girls  themselves,  with  some  limita- 
tion. This  year  the  i.>ffieo  of  Student  Personnel— without  a  serious 
attempt  at*  justification— appr(»priated  to  itself  this  decision  and 
has  limited  such  Open  House  to  the  first  Sunday  afernoon  of  each 
month.  Kven  though  no  claim  could  be  made  that  something  was 
amiss  last  year,  the  new  regulations  came  into  effect  and  indica- 
tions are  that  attempts  to  have  them  liberalized  from  time  to  time 

are  to  be  rejected, 

di  Six  weeks  went  by  before  the  men  were  granted  Open 
House.  For  two  years  regulations  had  been  in  effect  vhich  cer- 
tainly needed  change  Such  canges  could  have  been  made  while 
still  allowing  men  to  have  visitors  in  their  rooms.  Instead  male 
students  were  completely  deprived  of  Open  House  as  the  bu- 
reaucratic machinery  went  into  play  and,  finally  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the   students   living   under  them,    passed    a   now    set    of 

regulations. 

ei  For  the  first  time  at  Brandeis.  the  administration  has  be- 
gun to  meddle  in  student  organizations.  While  all  groups  had 
previousl\  derived  their  characters  from  the  faculty,  never  before 
have  administrators  sought  to  determine  student  constitutions 
and  to  deny  the  role  of  the  Student  Union  «except  the  financial 
role»  in  student  activity.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  student  Union 
const  it  utK>n,  granted  l>y  the  laculty,  clearly  stipulate^  that  Council 
is  *to  supervise  undergraduate  student  activities  *  and  *to  par- 
ticipate in  the  regulation  of  their  own  affairs*'  and  despite  the  fact 
Ihat  no  (riticism  <if  previous  policy  has  ever  been  discussed  with 
those  involved,  tlu  liberal  approacl'  has  been  rci)laced  by  (»ne 
preventing  the  students  from  1  reefy  determining  what  is  almost 
solely   in  th(»ir   sphere. 

These  example^  reflect  a  vieu  of  the  structure  of  jKmer  :\\\(\ 
punishment  that  hearkens  of  the  authoritarian  state. 

Hule  5  of  the  room  permission  for  men  s  dormitories  eonsti- 
tutes  the  clearest  statement  of  such  an  attitude.  Its  second  sec- 
lion  establishes  the  principle  of  collectixe  guilt  if  the  individually 
guilty  cannot  be  determined.  It  goes  beyond  this  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  to  be  exempted  from  such  punishment  one  must  be 
able  to  prove  one's  innocence.  One  would  think  that  at  Brandeis, 
at  least  at  Brandeis.  it  would  not  Ik  necessary  to  defend  the  prin- 
ciple that  men  are  innocent  until  pr«»ven  guilty  and  that  they  are 
held  liable  only  for  their  own  acts.  We  are  reminded  that  there 
are  men  in  this  University  who  t>oldly  asserted  these  rights  in  a 
period  when  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  trample  over  them;  we 
remember  particularly  the  numerous  occasions  when  I^resident 
Sachar  eUxiuently  repudiated  the  McCarthyite  hysteria  on  the 
basis  of  precisely  these  ideals. 

The  *  total  security*  state  is  one  entirely  contrary  to  the 
democratic  commitment,  and  yet  it  has  reared  its  head  on  this 
campus  Thus,  all  may  be  punished  for  the  crime  of  the  few 
and  all  are  denied  rights  because  there  are  those  few  who  would 

abuse  them. 

Intimately  related  to  these  issues  is  the  administration's 
altitude  to  authority.  It  has  cho.sen  to  consider  as  privileges  what 
would  normally  be  considered  rights  The  right  to  have  visitors 
of  the  opposite  sex  becomes  a  yearned  after  privilege,  granted 
or  revoked  by  administrators  but  policed  by  students.  The  right 
of  privacy  enters  the  public  domain,  as  the  University  spreads  its 
oflicial  arms  to  areas  where  they  are  not  needed.  Students  must 
plead  for  what  never  should  have  been  taken  away.  . 

The    .'^ledge    Iiammer   is   wielded   when    only    discussion    is 

Continued  on  Tagc  Six 


Rilke  Correspondence  Shows 
Poet's  Relationship  To  Jews 

In  .-•  leduio  sponsored  bv  tho  Gorman  Club,  the  pooicss  Use  Biumenihal-Weiss  addressed  her- 
self to  '  iiair.ir  Maria  iiilke  anci  his  allitude  lo  Judaism  and  the  Jews."  Aft^r  Lillian  Hartmann, 
president  of  the  German  Club,  gave  a  short  biographic  sketch  of  Rilke,  a  German  poet  Oo'O- 
J<>2f)t.  Mrs.  Blumenthal-Weiss  bejian  her  lecture. 

•ililke  ond  .ludaism"  is  a  new  topic  in  Rilk.^  research  first  discussed  ;n  tne  (..erman  mnga- 
/.ine  •  Deutsvhv  Huiidschau"  .Marc!i.  H»58),  in  an  artule  by  H.-^e  Blumenthal-\Vei.>^s.  which  will  ap- 
pear  soon  in  an  P'niihsh  transla- 
tion bv  Dr.  Harrv  Zohn.  Assist- 

*  * 

ant  Professor  of  German. 


Mrs.  Blumcntiu'ji-Wtiss'  Itciuro  was    Jtwi.sh    laith.    with    rc^iu'it.     Thi: 


hi.sv6  mainly  on  nor  correspondence 
vuth  Kilkc  (lunnL'  the  x  car.s  1921- 
1925.  She  spoke  of  her  admiration 
for  inc  •'cMraordniarv  music  ol  hi.v 
innrua;.'^'  'and  ihe  ".);:nnsic  si^-nili- 
cancc*'  of  hi^  vuirks.  cspeciallv 
•Malti'  Laurids  firiuue''  and  "Sonnets 


Ui\   liu   idea   of  their  life.     It   ^eems    above  nor  used  it  as  a  letter  to  any 
hai    Kilke    treated    those    .kus    who    person.      This   letter    was   first   print- 
were  cv^nvinced   and   stead\    in   their    ed    after    his    dvuVn.      We    may    not 

is  infer  that  ibis  was  his  final  ci»rjcep. 
tion  of  relii^ious  ihinkinj:.  Though 
Rilke  rejeeted  cnthohc  do^mn  the 
influence  ef  ihc  church  on  him  was 
siL'nifieant.     And   the  easiest  way   to 


apparent    in    his   friendship   with  An- 
C(  la    (.uttmann    and    his    correspon- 
dence witii  n<e  Blumentlin]  Weiss, 
live    Blumenthal  Weiss   tried    to   re 


veal  a  new  trend  in  KiJke's  thmking.  his  inner  self  ho  found  in  Catholic 
Hiikc  s  poetry  and  especially  his  let-  environment,  in  France,  Italy,  Spain 
ters    co\er    to    a    lar;:e   extent    many    and    in   the   Italian    part   of    Switzer- 


H)  Orpheus**.  Kdke  in 
way  discussed  the  r»ro!)lems  and  an- 
xiety of  our  lime:  he  did  n%)t  belie\<» 
\n  nihdivm.  "'ro  be  alive  is  maiiniti- 
<ent*".  if  it  is  \i»ur  v^ay  to  see  thin^«: 
Viith  your  heart  •'There  is  no  taith. 
ihere  is  <»nly  love.''  h*-  said.  The 
direction  of  the  heart  shov\s  the  \\ay 
10  mankind  and  to  (;od.  In  this 
conception  of  life.  Kilke  is  in  con- 
foimity   with  Jeui'-h   thinking. 

Ii  was  in  his  letters  to  the  le<-- 
turer  that  Hilke.  tor  the  first  time, 
wrote  on  the  (juistjon  of  .ludaism 
and  tht»  JewN.  The  Jewish  relijiion 
IS  a  demanding'  r*  l.ijion.  stated  Mrs. 
niumenthal-Weiss  'Thou  shnit  or 
shah  not*'  is  tl)e  Ci»!nmandment  of 
c.od  Sinc»e  the  days  of  Sinai,  said 
Kilke.  there  has  been  no  other  uay 
for  the  Jews  than  acticm,  for  action 
is  the  <»nly  way  lo  reali/e  (;od  on 
earth.  The  poet's  awareness  of  this 
sense  of  action  is  eMdent:  "I  cannot 
understand  ridi^ious  creatures  who 
assume  and  feel  God  as  fact  without 
having  experience  of  (^.od  in  a  pro- 
ductive way."  Kilke.  familiar  with 
the  teaehm'4s  of  the  Bible,  showed 
a  prefennce  for  Old  Testament 
thouttht.  lie  as  well  as  tne  Jews  had 
felt  that  life  is  'heavier  than  the 
heaviest  thin^*'.  but  that  it  is  up  to 
us  not  only  t«>  bear  hardship  with 
out  lament,  but   to  rise    above  it. 

In   his  letter  kni>wn  as  the  "Letter 
to  a  Worker".  Rilke  wrote:  "l  do  not 
want    to    have    m\  self    made    bad    for 
(;hrist's  sake   but   be  ;!Ood   for  (lod^. 
1     do     not     want     to     l>o     addressed 
strai;4htwa>    as    a    sinner— perhaps    I 
:\m    not.      I    ha\e    -uch    pure    morn 
jn^s!       I    could     speak     with    (iod,     I 
need  no  one  t*)  help  me  to  compose 
letters    to   him.''     Rilke   did    not    like 
the  Christian  conceptions  of  the  oth- 
er world  and   orii^inal  sin:  his   inter- 
pretation  (»f   Christ    f:»llows   the  Jew- 
ish   pattern       He    was    altracted    by 
Jesus,     not     because     of     his     divine 
nature    but    because    of    his    human 
personalit\.       In     a     )etter     to     Mrs. 
Bhmienthal-Weiss     he     wrote:     "Less 
and    less    can    tht     Christian    exper- 
ience  be   considered,   the    primoridal 
I'odhead   oiitweiL^hs   it   infinitely.   The 
nolii>n  of  bein;4   sinful  and   the  need- 
in  l:  of  redemption  a«^  a  pre-condition 
of  (iod  IS  more  and   more   repugnant 
to  a   heart   that    has   understood   the 
<>arth.*'     The    poet    Rilke    wanted    to 
l>e    in    direct    relation    to    God    with- 
out the  mediator  Christ. 

The  Rilke   seemed,  at   times,  lo  "be 
close    to    Jewish    thinking,    his    rela- 
tion to  the  Jewish  people  is  difficult 
to  define.     Thou;^h  he  seemed  to  be 
infiuenced    by    Jewish    poets— Ik ine, 
Wasserman,    ete.  —  his    relation    to 
Jews    in    t:eneral    was    rather    imbal- 
anced.      His   tie    with    Richard    Beor- 
Hofman  was  long-lastinfi  and  sincere. 
lie  also  esteemed  Martin  Buber.     In 
fact,  Buber  once   mentioned  to  Mrs. 
Blumenthal-Weiss      that      his      book 
"Daniel"  and   Rilke's  'Stundenbuch'' 
Book  of  Hours)  were  closely  related. 
Problematic  was  his  relationship  ^^ith 
Franz  Werfel      He  appreciated  Wer- 
fel's  poetic  talent,  but  felt  antipathy 
towards  him  as  a  Jew.     In  some  of 
Rilke's     letters     concerning     Werfel, 
wc  find  cynical  anti-Semitic  remarks. 
Angela  Guttmann,  a   convert  to  Ju- 
daism,    influenced     Rilke's     feelings 
towards    Judaism.      We    have    little 
knowledge  of  their  relationship,  but 
wc  know  that  she  brought  Rilke  into 
Jewish  homes  in  order  that  he  might 


a    urandiose    areas  of  human  thought,  feeling  and    land.      In    his    journal    of   a    trip    in 


•  w«  Itanschavung".  About  2000  books,  Switzerland  he  writes:  *'is  it  because 
pamphlets  and  articles  have  been  of  being  Catholic,  that  these  land- 
written  interpretin;^  Rilke's  personal-  scapes  have  pre.served  the  charm  of 
it>  and  poetry.  Most  of  these  pub-  the  IHth  century?**  His  relation  to 
hcations  are  written  more  in  a  spirit  (;od  was  more  personal,  than  the 
of  adoration  than  of  critical  study,  influence  of  any  religion.  He  .«^peaks 
Rilke  had  the  ability  to  attract  peo-  of  the  "neighbor  God"  <Book  of 
pie  and  to  understand  their  feeling  Hours),  but  is  often  too  shy  to  pro- 
and  thinking,  especially  that  of  wom-  nounce  his  name.  Rilke  thinks  it 
en  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  attract-  is  not  necessary  because  Gi»d  is 
ing  people  as  well  a*,  of  rejecting  everywhere  and  present  in  His  crea- 
them  There  was  no  person  that  had  tion  at  all  times.  Though  the  leCS 
a  lasting  influence  in  his  file.  His  ture  of  Use  Blumenthal-Weiss  could 
conception  of  (iod  and  Religion  is  not  create  a  complete  picture  of 
\ague  rather  than  determinc-d.  And  Rilke's  attitude  towards  religion  in 
v^v  have  only  a  few  works  and  let-  general  and  to  Judaism  and  Jews  in 
lers  concerning  religious  ciuestions.  particular,  it  was  a  substantial  and 
It  IS  stranue  that  Rilke  never  pub-  skillfully  arranged  presentation, 
lished     the    'Worker    Letter'"    cited  — Jurgen  Trambcrg, 


Haiii  •  .  • 

Long  live  the  police  stale'  Down 
with  the  laws  insuring  freedom  from 
search  and  invasion  of  Die  privacy 
of  the  individual!  Except  here  at 
Brandeis  we  call  them  the  Security 
force,  and  if  thc\v  knock  at  all,  it 
IS  after  they  enter  your  room  at  2:30 
in  the  morning.  Except  after  they 
woke  us  up  they  excused  themselves 
and  said  they  were  just  checking! 
Chfckinir  whaC*  The  dorm  unit  was 
compU'tely  quiet  and  orderly,  most 
of  the  students  that  were  in  were 
sound  asU*ep.  This  unwarranted 
entry  and  search  of  the  rooms  last 
Sauirday  night  is  the  latest  in  the 
administration's  application  of  de- 
mocracy  to  student   government. 

CongralulatMms  to  the  Justice  for 
having  the  courage  to  speak  out  on 
the  "democratic"  way  of  government 
here  at  Brandeis.  and  let  us  end  the 
student  apathy  wluch  lets  acts  such 
as    cKcurred    on    Saturday     night    go 

unoppo.sed. 

— An  Outraged  Student. 


When  questioned  by  The  Justice 
about  this  matter,  Mr.  Stanley  Wein- 
stein.  Director  of  Student  Person- 
nel, Mated  that  he  did  not  know  of 
the  occurence  and  that  had  he 
known  of  such  action  by  the  Secur- 
ity officials  it  would  never  have  hap- 
pened. He  indicated  that  he  disap- 
proves of  any  such  methods.  The 
Justice  will  seek  to  determine  who 
instructed  the  campus  police  |o  en- 
ter rooms  in  an  unrestricted  search 
last  Saturday    night  M.P 

}a\ues 

An  Open  Letter: 

The  policy  of  the  oflice  of  Student 
Personnel  hs  led  to  the  creation  of 
a  series  of  laws  and  regulations  that 
are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
nature  of  the  individual  held  by  this 
university  at  the  time  of  its  birth. 
The  trend  seems  to  be  tow'ard  a  de- 
humanization  of  the  student  and  the 
creation   of  a    %^ell  controlled   social 

Continued  on  Page  Four 


l^cl   Frit^diiiaii  Speaks 


The  Administration  calls  Che  stu- 
dents irresponsible.  The  students 
point  to  Administrative  acts  which 
deny  the  idc»as  and  ideals  for  which 
Brandeis  was  founded  and  ask  for  a 
change  in  dir(»ction.  The  brief  his- 
:»jry  of  our  University  has  been  fill- 
ed with  incidents  which  lead  both 
students  and  Administrators  to  be- 
lieve in  the  right ness  of  their  argu- 
ment. 

The  Administrators  have,  however, 

at  least  sometimes.,  come  to  agree 
with  the  student  body  We  now  do 
have  -  after  student  insistence  -  a 
student  organized,  directed  and  re- 
vamped General  Education  S,  three 
chaepls  instead  of  one  Jewish  chap- 
el with  the  other  denominations 
meeting  in  the  basement,  and  a  new 
direction  in  our  athletic  policy.  Ad- 
ministration has  in  deed  and  fact 
recognized  that  the  student  critique 
is  far  from  irresponsible. 

It  seems,  unfortunately,  that  from 
the  opening  of  Brandeis  there  has 
been  a  belief  prevelant  in  both  Ad- 
ministrators and  students  of  a  war  of 
"us**  against  "them**.  A  regretable  at- 
noospbere  of  mistrust  and  a  decided 


lack  of  confidence  has,  therefore,  per- 
vaded nearly  every  issue.  This  lack  of 
faith  has  now  reached  the  point 
w  here,  to  a  large  extent,  we  no  long- 
er meaningfully  talk  to  each  other. 
Co-operation  basc^  on  reason  has 
been  replaced  by  dictation  posited  on 
power. 

For  example,  when  the  Administra- 
tors closed  Usen  Commons,  they  did 
did  not  first  permit  Men's  Interdorm 
Council  to  solve  the  problem.  When 
the  Administrators  passcKi  dress  reg- 
ulations they  did  not  first  permit  the 
students  to  argue  their  case  before 
those  making  the  decision.  Vet,  the 
student  body  has  always  been  willing 
to  discuss  issues  bcnrause  reason  is 
the  only  means  the  student  body  has. 
The  student  body  can  not,  as  the  Ad- 
ministrators have  done,  argue  by  de- 
cree. 

Unfortunately,  tho  students  have 
had  to  shout  in  protest  before  any- 
one would  talk  to  them  or  heed  their 
plaint.  We  have  no  institutionalized 
way  to  provide  continuing  co-opera- 
tion within  the  college  community, 
though  we  are  willing  to  co-operate. 
Continued  ©t4  Page  Five 
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Concept     Boston  Symphony  Presents 


i  i  1 


Of  Social  History  of  Art         Works  of  Schubert, '  Berlioz,  Foss 


•The  aim  of  this  lecture  is  to  indicate  the  ways  in  which  the 
art  historian  thinks,  works,  and  looks  at  works  of  art.  These 
were  the  opening  works  of  Dr.  Arnold  Hauser,  Ziskmd  Visiting 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  in  his  lecture  on  the  *  Basic  Concepts  of 
the  Social  Historj^  of  Art/*  The  talk  was  delivered  in  Slosberg 
Auditorium,  Wednesday,  NovemDer  5,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Dr.  Hauser  first  outhned  vari- 
ous approach(^s  to  the  study  of 
art.  The  philosophic  approach 
looks  at  an  a^  a  means  of  .seeing 
reality,  the  art  critics'  approach  is 
to  look  at  a  sinirle  artist,  make  val- 
ue jud^^ment.s,  and  set  up  standards. 

approaches   art  as 


sion,  which  was  completed  in  1480, 
shows  a  highly  different  attitude  and 
approach  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 

"Why    did    Leonardo    depart    from 

the   line  of  Ghirlando:*''     The   depar- 

ture  could  have   been  caused  by  the 

-...»    -.c    change    in   human   and   social   values 
Th,.  art  hivtonan  approach..s  art  as  .^  ^^^,  R.-naissancc. 

••a    link    m    thr    cham    of    time   .no  '._.,... 

traces  the  developmeni  of  art.  Art 
in  a  given  period  is  determined  by 
what  has  been  done  before  its  time. 
Thus  the  art  historian  must  deter- 
mine what  tradition  a  work  follows, 
whrther  it  represents  the  decline  or 
height  of  the  tradition,  and  how  it 
effect.s  later  an  Thi*  speaker  later 
staled  that  art  history  is  essentially 
a  creation  of  Romanticism.  "It  is 
a  result  of  the  estrangement  of  the 
jnteUigensia    from    the    artist, 

Hauser    pointed    i>ut    that    the    his- 


,The  Boston  Symphony  Orrhcstra.  conducted  by  Charles  Munch.  Sunday  «/itrtioon,  NovcmOrr  «. 
Program:  Overture  to  Beatrice  and  Benedxct,  Bcrlio:;  Shuphony  of  Chorale,^  Fvr^;  Syviphonu  zn  C 
Major,  Schubert.) 

The  first  concert  in  the  Sundav  afternoon  series  of  the  Boston  Symphonx  Orchestra  presented 

a   varied  program  of  BerUoz,  Shcubert,  and  Lukas  Foss.     The  Foss  composition    Symphony  of 

Chorales,  i^  the  composers  latest  work,  and  was  heard  this  weekend  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 

The     Svmphonv     was     commis-    Mahler      But    perhaps    the    greatest   ground   was   foredoomed   to    failure, 

sioned   bv  the  Koussevitskv  Mu-    disappointment  of  the   score  is  that   however     Even    as    unpottic    a    per- 

MuiiLu   uv        V  .  ^^^  ^^^  apprehend  immediately   the    formancc   as   this  one  could  not  de- 

sic    Foundation,    and    was    com-    ^y^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^r.  Foss'  innate  musi-   stroy   th»^   masterpiece.   Mr.    Munch's 

posed  in  honor  of  Dr.  Albert  Schweit-   ^^j    ^[fi^^    and    therefore    hopes    for   changes  of  tempi  in  the  slow  move- 

zer.    It    is    scored    for   an    extremely    j^omething     less     fluent,     impressive,   ment  were  deplorable,  and  tlie  lack 

large    orchestra,    including    a    large   and    self-con.sciously    successful,   of    dynamic    scaling    was    simply    in- 

.  r.      V      -       v.    ixittery  of  percussion,  and  an  option-    Nevertheless,     the     Symphony    is    asenstitive.      Orchestral    balance    was 

The    bourgeoisie    m    Da    \  inci  s    age  j        i  ,    ,,      ,         highly   ambitious   work,   of   consider-   often   non-ixistent,  and   the   dehcate 

no    longer    the    bourgeoisie    of   al    mandohn.    &ich    one    of    \\s    four  ^^  ^^^  .^  ^.^^  ^^  interest-    ^ubieties  of  Schuhert's  orchestraUon 


was 

(;hirlando*s     Quattrocento.       It     had    n«ovements    is    based   upon    a    differ-  [ng'|Q\;^^  the  direction  that  Mr.  Foss    -  such  as  the  lovely   lympani  effects 

grown    from    a    poor,    hardworking   ^^^^    Chorale    melody,    selected    from  takes  from  here.                                          in  the  Scherzo  •  were  compWtely  ig- 

class  to  a  financial  aristocracy.     The    ^^^  chorales  of  J.  S.  Bach.  The  treat-  Following  the  Foss,  Mr.  Munch  led    nored. 

heroic    rendering    of    the    ^^^^^^^^^^               ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  .,  somewhat  the  orchestra  through  a  solidly  pedes-       The    pro,ram    began    ^i^h    an    ex- 

^^^^^  trian      performance      of      Schubert's   celent      performance      of      Berlioai 


Da   Vinci's  work  could  be  conne 

with    this    .social    change.      "In    any    similar    to    Bach's    technique    of    the 

case,  the  question   is  worth  a.^king."    chorale    Prelude;    as    Foss    puts    it, 


Dr.    Arnold    Hauser 


llausrr  went  on  to  show  slides  of 
paintings  of  Th««  Last  Supper,  and 
Supper  at  Kmmaus,  which  illustrat- 
ed divergent  treatments  of  th«.'  same 
subject. 

In  n  Uomanesquo  Spanish  fresco, 
he  pointed  out  the  -principal  of 
juxtaposition^  which  is  to  be  found 
in  all  the  arts  of  the  medieval 
world.  The  qualit>  nf  additive 
comF>osiuon*"  can  be  ^een  by  looking 
at  the  paintings  and  narratives  of 
this  perind:  the  former  have  object 
placed  next  to  object  next  to  object 
just  as  the  latter  op«  rat« 
cpisodi'   after  episode. 

\Uvr  showing  u^  Da  Xinci's  in- 
fluences. Dr.  Hauser  snow<'d  nv  slides 
of  periods  that  Da  Vinci  influenced. 
He  first  discussed  a  painting  from 
the  Mannerist  Period:  Tintoretto's 
Last  Supper.  Here  the  speaker 
dropped  a  suggestion  whieh  is  in- 
teresting enough  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lecture  by  itself.  He  said 
that  the  Mannerist  Penud.  in  its 
sense  for'  self-criticism  and  its  man- 
ifold Nclf-contradictions,  is  much  like 


'the  words  of  the  Chorales  are  neith 
er  sung  nor  spoken,  but  their  mean- 
ing dictates  the  expression  and  mood 
of  the  music  *' 

On  first  hearing,  the  Symphony 
was  disappointing  to  this  reviewer. 
Although    highly    skillful    in    regard 

to    its   orchesiration    and    formal    or- 
ganization.   It    larked   to   a    great    ex- 
tent   an  element   of   personal    expres- 
sion, a  lat  k   which  was  all  the  more 
remarkable   in    \  iew  of   the  manifold 
through    possibilities  for  expression  presented 
through  the  use  of  the  chorales.  The 
work  abounds  in  echoes  of  Stravinsky 
and    Weber n.    and    the    use    of   either 
of    the    terms    "electric"    or    'deriva- 
tive"    as      a      flescriptive      adjective 
would   depend    solely  on   one's   preju- 
dice    towards     the     ct>mpos«T.     Stra- 
vinsky   is    pervasive    throunhout    the 
Symphony;   in   the  technique  of  the 
matic     evolution     through     the    con- 
stant addition  of  small  cell  units;  in 
the  flagellating  percussive  chords;  in 
the    prLmitive    rhythmic    figurations. 
Strangely  enough,  it  is  Stravinsky  of 
**Le  Sacre",  and  not  o.l  his  later,  more 

peiiods.     Webi'rn's 
influence  is  evident  in  the  technique 


golrious    Seventh   Symphony.   His  at-   "Benedict  and  Beatrice"  Overture, 
tempt  to   bring   this   soaring  work  to 


our    age.      In    descrihing    the    Tinto- 

ior.caI   approach   is  only   one   wa^    of    retto  panUing,  ^^  »^^^^_  f  ^;;;:";;^^;^^    history-conscious 
studying   art  and   that   even   as   such    approach,  to    ["^^''^y-''^^^  influence  is  evid 

•t    has    element^s    oi    the    other    ap-    ^^^^^^  '"'''^^^  ^^^  ^^    orchestration,    especially    in    the 

first  movement  where  the  composer 
uses  a  pointilliste  type  of  instrumen- 
tal coloration.  In  the  third  movement, 
which  struck  me  as  the  most  moving, 
the  l^ndler  rhythms  instantly  recall 


proaches   within    it.     It   is  not   pure,    "^-^^  '"^'^^^1^  the  simple. 


it  is  not  the  answer  to  all  questions 
of  visual  esthetics — it  is  merely  one 
helpful  means  of  understanding  the 
nature  of  art. 

Works    of    art.    Hauser    sai<i,    are 


naive  approach  of  a  believer. 

Another  social  and  artistic  develop- 
ment may  be  seen  by  considering 
riembrandt  and  Rubens.  Rembrandt's 
Supper  at  Emmaus  shows  that  the 
artist     has     an     intimate,     subjective 


the    approach    of     T\Zgmw*\^ 
Ruben's  Last  Sup-    *^"^' J    • 


Continued  frvOi  Page  Fii'c 


formal    organizations,    formal    struc- 

ture<:    He  showed  a  slide  of  I^onardo  attitude    which    is 

Da    Vinci's    Last    Supper    » 1495  7)    as  the  middle  class.     Ruben's  Last  Sup- 

an    example    of    what    he    meant    by  per    is.    works    through    drama    and 

-formal    organization."      Hauser    felt  movement;  Haust^r  traced  this  to  tiic 

that  the  painting  was  a  self  contained  t'atholic  Counter  reformation  and  its    ^^^  ^y^f^^^,  the  Frank's  garret  for  the 

microcosm    of    foriual     organization,  influence  upon  the  upper  class.  shallow,    primping   wife   was   sharper 

Every    part    is    dependent    upon    the  '^^^^    9reater    the    work    of    art,    ^j^^^  ^^^,  p);,in  spoken  husband.  When 

other    parts;    one    ran    lake    nothing  the  more— not  the  less— the  artist  is    ^^^^^  Keisler  was  in  the  roles  of  those 
from   the   composition    nor   add    any- 
thing   to    it    without    destroying    the 

work. 

This  wav   of  structuring  a  work  of    work    of   genius    does 
art   only    holds   true    for   that    partic-    all    civlllxation    at    all 
iilar  .style    which    Hauser   calls   **clas- 
sica).*'      The    art    of    Fifth    Century 


connected    with    his    society.    Shak( 
speare  was  nf>ore  a  salve  of  his  tlme^ 
than  to  his  Inner  soul."     However  a 

not    speak    tc 
times.       Bach 
was    unrecognized    for    many    genera- 
tions.     Universal    values    of    art    do 
Greece,  and  that  of  Italy  and  in  the    not    exist.       However,    the     greatest 
High     Renaissance    are    examples    of    works   have  the   chance  of  being   re- 


this  style.  One  can  add  to  or  sub- 
tract /rom  works  of  other  periods 
without  hurting  them.  These  works 
may  be  great,  but  they  are  not  clas- 
sical. For  example,  Shakespeare's 
Antony  •nd  Cleopatra  has  forty 
5;cenes;  it  is, quite  possible  to  imag- 
ine it  equally  effective  with  forty- 
five,  forty-eight,  or  thirty  nine. 


characters  whom  she  knew  bc»st  the 
program  was  a  moving  exp<*rienw. 
Wisely  the  concentration  was  on 
these  moments  and  avoided  dwell- 
ing on  long  character  interpretations 
for  it  was  then  that  the  tension  be- 
gan to  falter.  The  actress'  youth 
uas  undoubtedly  the  causal  factor 
for  her  concentration  weakened  only 
during  the  longer  speeches.  At  these 
moments  individuals  bc»came  vague 
and  the  delicate  sense  of  character 
gave  way  to  the  emotional  quality 
of  the   play   it*elf. 

Careful  planning  and  thought  kept 
this  to  a  minimum  and  never  did 
these  momentary  distractions  serious- 
ly effect  the  rapport  Miss  Keisler 
originally  established. 

Mrs.  Francis  LaShoto  obviously 
understood  the  problems  confronting 


discovered  again  and  again.  When 
the  work  appeals  to  the  needs  of 
the  time.  It  will  be  appreciated  once 
again. 

The    romantic    ideal    of    the   "ivory 

tower",  of  the   arti^^t   creating   in   his 

own     world,     free     from     the     banal 

problems  of  society,  is  a  myth,  said 

Hauser.     The  artist  is  a   spokesman 
In  his  detailed  analvsis  of  the  Da    of    the    most    vital    problems    of    his 
Vinci  painting,  Dr    Hau.ser  made  one    society.     "The  artist  who  is  nothing 
especially  impressive  point.     He  sug-    but  an  artist  is  an  abstraction.  Like- 

gested  that  there  is  a  "censura"  be-    ^  ^^^   ;);;  .^^^^^^^^^  as     director     and     her     staging 

tween  Christ,  and  the  groups  of  apos-  spectator  is  an  abstraction^  ^^-^  ^H.^n.atelv  met  the  demands  of  a 
Ues    around    Him^     Dr.    Hauser    also    boy    ^>etry''  ts   ^;}o^^^^;^^ ^^   '^f J^  ^   dT^nd'^t'upon   lighting 

T'::dZ.S  r"a;:^u:c:ur:;  ^Jl  onc^d*  :^  :.X.  effects  for  scene  Changes.  She  avoid- 
ity  ana  aistipim«.  uit  arcnueciuiai  i  ,k......,j,  hic  i.rt  Dr  ed  the  poss  b  e  monotony  of  watch- 
unity".  an«l  "frontality"  in  the  mas  somtthinn  through  his,  -rt.  ur.  eu  uii  j~  .,.,_„„  niavinc  nine 
teroiece  FverythinK  in  the  work  Hauser  quoted  Matthew  Arnold:  .nj:  a  Mngle  actress  plaMng  nine 
Sr^around  on,   p'rinciple    Christ.  "Great  art  is  a  crit.cism  of  .ifc."         ro.es    by    inter.p<.rMng    -"-    w.th 

The   lecturer    then    asked   the    au-  Next   Wednesday  e^ening.  Novem-   recorded    eadmgs  ^;""\^^^  '"^  ^^ 

dience:     'Can    vou    fully    e«jov    or  ber    19th.   at   8.30   P.M.,   Dr    Hauser  the  young  Jewish  «ar  x  .ctim  which 

appreciate    this"  picture    out    of    its  vwll    give    the    second    in    his    series   served    to   connect    and   explain    the 

historical    conteMV"      He    proceeded  of   three   Ziskind   lectures.     At   that   action  on  stage. 

to  give  us  that  context.                 ♦  time,  he   will  speak  on  -The   Scop.       Lijihting  and  sound  effects  were  of 

He    first    commented    on    another  and  Limitations  cf  the  Social  Hi»tor>   invaluable  service  to  the  fu^-^^s  »» 

painting  of  the  Last  Supper,  which  of  Art."     The  third  lecture,  on  De-   the  program  and  «erc  nicely  handled 

was  completed  only  a  few  years  be-  cembcr  3.  is  liUcd  Art  History  With-   by  Daniel  Forer  and  Steve  Riidin. 

fore    Da    Vinci's.      Ghirlando's    vcr-  owt  Names.                    —    Ellen  Ball           ^                                                '•  ''• 


— Simon  Sargon 


BY  LOVE 
REPOSSESSED 


Lawyer  Vicior  Summers 
entered  the  tavern  (moving 
forward,  one  step  at  a  time) 
and  sat  dowTi  (instinctive- 
ly) on  a  vacant— until  his 
own  occupancy  rendered  it 

non- vacant— bar  stool. The 

.. . 

bartender  said,  ''What's  yours,  chum?" 

What's  yours,  dmm?  The  plirase  made  Victor  Summers- 
half  remember  the  thing  he  had  almost  more  than  half 
forgotten  (who  can  say  why?)  (me),  and  he  stared  up  at 
the  Schaefer  beer  sign  above  (and  to  the  right  of)  the 
tt-ash  register.  ''Your  kind  of  beer— real  beer!''  read  the 
gold  lettering.  Next  to  it,  a  circle,  apparently  perfectly 
round,  contained  the  word  Schaefer,  on  a  red  panel, 
superimposed  upon  a  spike  of  barley* 

Smiling— but  not  with  his  lips  entirely— he  thought  of 
his  father,  Victor  Summers  Senior.  How  many  times 
had  he  sat  on  this  stool  (or  stood  behind  it),  the  amiable, 
amber  Schaefer  cool  in  his  tliroat?  Would  you  say  forty- 
seven  times,  or  more  than  that?  Victor  Summers  Senior, 
could  hit  (often)  the  bull's-eye  ^^^^^^••^•''^^nJ*^ 
of  a  dart  board*  He  could  beat 
(sometimes)  the  pinball  machine. 
He  could  open  a  bottle  of  Schaefer 
with  (either)  hand.  And  he  knew  ^^lililSili 
(long  ago)  that  experts  call 
Schaefer  round  because  it  has  a 
smooth  harmony  of  flavors.  •^v^^js^^^r^c^cii 

But  all  that  was  water  over  the  dam,  water  wiiich— 
diuing  the  floods— had  gone  over  (and  in,  and  around) 
Victor  Summers  Senior's  house,  and  carried  it  (and  him, 
for  that  matter)  away.  And  now,  today  (since  morning) 
Victor  Summers  had  learned  the  flood  waters  were  rising 
again,  and  there  was  water  in  his  basement. 

V^ictor  Summers  stared,  not  unthoughtfully,  at  the  pur- 
ple-veined, screaming  face  of  the  bcirtender  who  held 
him— by  the  lapels— all  desirous  of  an  answer.  The  bar- 
tender said:  'Tor  the  last  time,  what's  yours,  churn?^^ 
Quietly,  with  dignity,  Victor  Summers'  answer  came.  He 
said:  ''My  kind  of  beer  is  Schaefer.'' 

IHE  F.AM.  SCM[F£S  BREWIKG  CO  ,  »!«  VOf^K  and  rMfi),  I.  t 
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rage  ruui  -»••■■■  ^^m  ■  ^H       C 

€omiiM»ii<a<o«'l"^<'«**^»*»"**''*""'  Letters toThe  Ed 


Shortly  B«'COiiic  a  lied  lloibc-d 

S:W!'rh"1,esf'at'enV  to' infergrinT;:na„,  pr«h,?,„s  which  n„gh.  happen  lo  Ue  ou.«<lo  his 

iminejiialc  kci,  „,artryc<l,  idventurcsomc  spirits  has  recently  been  discov- 

ered    Ihl  Ct^n*;rbe"iU^.enO<|»w^^ 
tator.   who   has  ventured   forth 


tator.    wno    nas    vemuit-u    luitu  ^.^^^8  have  a  lot  of  pent  up  emotions,  off. 

into    the     man-eating    world    of  ^^^^y  i^^e  to  yell.  they  love  to  make  The    Chicago    Mai 

the   social   critic.     Though   this  a  '*      '  -~        .^'^..*k..ii  ..;..o<  thom  t^ke  a  kmd   of   ah 

migtU  only  be  a  change  of  pace  for 


iroon     seemed    to 

lot  of  noise.   Football    Kiv«'s   them    take    a   kind    of    almost    masochistic 

this    opportunity     They    can    «o    to    pride  in  their  university  s  be.ns  call- 

one'of  :po;i;'best'mi,^ds.  and  though    ,,.,i,  Su„,s  and  yell   their  h.  ads    ed  a  hotbed  of  Commun.sm    As  they 

"  *:  .  . 1.  «..r.....  ♦,.  ..i.x/  reported   the  story  recently,  on  par- 

^^  Ij  ticularlv    interesting    passage    went: 

Open    IIOllSO...  •*  a    reputation    for   ^dangerous 

Continued  Jrovi  rage  Que  radicalism'  is   an    evidence    that^  the 

they     will     be     responsible"     rather    University     is    doing    it>    duty."      It 
than    an   application    which    must    be    would   almost    seem   as  if   they    were 

trying  to  desperately  to  prove  Stern  s 
The     arguments     concerning     the    very  point, 
points     of     opposition     N^ere     raised        And  yet  there  is  a  much  brighter 
mainly  bu  but  a  few  students  among    aspect   to    the    rather    gloomy    imph 
those    polled.      A    majority    of    those    cations   of    th«'    Stern    Thesis.    If    the 
polled  were  passive  about  the  points    notion  that  big  time  athletics  is  inimi- 
of  dispute  and  were  happy  with  the    cal   to  the  existence  of  Communism 
rules  in   that    the   hours   were  some-    is  internationally   applicable,   we  can 
what  longer,  and  that  there  were  no    look     forward     to     Russia's     simply 
stipulations  as  to  keeping  doors  ajar    -athleticizing"    itself    out    of    a    po.si- 
and  light,  on  tion  of  power.  By  ocnstantly  striving 

*   Joel  Schntz.  PreMdent  of  the  Men\    to  build  itself  up  athletically,  so  that 


Stern  might  very  well  refuse  to  play 
the  gadfly  ever  again,  this  one  ac- 
tion has  certainly  not  been  without 
Rreat  impact,  iuirly  in  October. 
Stern  devoted  one  of  his  radio  broad 
casts  t4)  a  discussion  of  what  will 
surely    become   known    as   the    Stern    considered  for  approval. 

Thesi.s.   provided    that   historians   are        •^'  - "* 

not  t<Ually  insensible.  Before  pro- 
gressing any  further  let  it  be  remem 
bered  that  Stern's  path  breaking  ac 
tion  was  even  more  brave  and  self 
less  because  he  had  to  sacrifice  a  pos 
siblc  a»Kilysis  of  the  day's  World  Ser 
ies  game  i remember?)  in  order  to  do 

it. 

Strnrs    Thesis    essentially    is    that 

there    is   an   invesre   relationship    be- 


twe<  n  the  amount  of  money  and  ef-    interdorm  Council,  said  that  a  ques 


it   can 


ed 


fort    a    university    devotes    to    inter- 
collegiate football  and  the  degree  to 
which  Communism  flourishes  on  that 
campus.      Stern     contended      in      his 
broadcast   that   students   will    be    stu- 
dents, and  not  Reds,  only  if  they  are 
given   the   proper   direction  and   (mt 
lets    Communism   simply   isn't   to   be 
taken  seriously  no  matter  hr»w  insidi- 
ous Its  manifestations  are.  *  I  believe." 
Stern  said,  "that  if  you  give  the  stu- 
dents some  way  of  lettin-  off  steam, 
such     as     big    time    college     football 
games   on    Saturday    afternoon.    the> 
will     not    have    time    to    seek    other 
means  of  letting  off  that  steam   .  .  . 
In  many  ca.ses  too  many  of  them  have 
turned  to  Communism.  Here  they  can 
rant   and  they  can  rave,  workint;  olT 
tbe     e\ce.ss     emotions     that     football 
would  be  using  up  on  Saturday." 

This  is  the  fir.stl   ime   that  a   solii 
tion   as  esthetically   beautiful   as  this 
has    ever   been    proposed,    for    sheer 
simplit'ity    it    can't    be    beat.      Stern 
would  aruue  that  not  only  must  cc»l 
leges   have    football,    it    must    be    big 
lime  football,  the  kind  thai  will  make 
the    students   enthusiastic    spectators. 
lie    is   suggesting    that    students    can 
spend  their  time  in  only  one  of  two 
ways:   Raving  at   a  football   game,  or 
rantinu    at    a    Communist    cell    meet- 
ing    Although   it   would    apiH'ar   that 
tbis    might    be   an    overstatement    of 
the  case,  nevertheless  the  fundamen 
tal  truth  remains.  The  core  of  Stern's 
thought  is  strikingly   similar  to  that 
tried  and  true  old  maxim.  "Idle  hands 
dt»  the  Devil's  work." 

Nor   does   Stern    make    vague    gen 
eralizations;    he   dares    to   name    the 
names,    and    the.se    include    the    Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  CCNY,  NYC,  and 
Harvard.     He     called     these     schools 
**hotbeds  of  Communism"  though  he 
wisely  refused   to  put   the   blame  di- 
rectly upon  their  respective  Adminis- 
trations. With  the  caution   of  a   real 
social  scientist  he  proposed.    '1  don't 
believe  it's  pure  coincidence  that  the 
universities   that   have   played    down 
college   football   are    the    very    same 
universities   where    Communism    has 
run    rampant.-    Perhaps    now    those 
who,  pleased  about  Brandeis*  sched- 
uling    a     varsity     basketball     game 
against  Harvard,  about  our  "breaking 
into    the    Ivy    league",    won't    be    so 
very   happy   now.    This    home    game 
against    the   Cambridge    hot    bed    of 
yon  know-what   could   mean   the   end 
of    athletics    at   Brandeis.    and    even 
worse.  Is  it  only  coincidence,  we  won- 
der, that  the   names   of  the  student 
newspapers   of  Harvard   and   Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  are  respectively  Th« 
Crimson  and  The  Maroon?  Obviously 
these    are    merely    thinly    di.sguised 

forms  of  red!! 

One  might  look  at  the  present  un- 
successful   Brandeis    football    season 
and  think  of  the  joy  it  has  brought 
to  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  who  are 
in  charge  of  such  projects.  But  it  is 
not  that  the  team  ought  to  be  blam- 
ed    no,   even   with    an   unsuccessful 
team   the   students   can    save    them- 
selves from  the  evils  of  Communism 
by  sheer  force  of   enthusiasm.     As 
Stern  so  succinctly  put  it;  •^Young- 


defeat  the  West  in  this  way 
tionnaire  wiir"l^"  crrcTilated  among  also.  Ru.s.sia  is  creaing  a  spirit  wliidi 
the  male  residents.  When  the  points  stern  suggest  will  destroy  the  Com- 
in  dispute  are  ascertained  from  this  rnunist  feeling  amonu  the  P-opUv 
questionnaire,  the  Interdorm  Coun-  Thus  the  problem  of  Y^^^^^^'^  ^^^^ 
cil  as  a  representative  body,  will  Moscow  Soccer  team  real  y  is  incom- 
send  proposals  to  the  Faculty  Ad-  patible  with  the  ideals  of  ^J<^^^^ 
ministrative  C<»mmittee  in  the  hopes  republic  will  be  even  more  imF>oitant 
of  having  the  rules  favorably  amend-    to  us  than  that  of  building  and  orbit - 


—J.   G 
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ONE   DAY   ONLY 
Tuesday,  November  25 


ing  the  biggest  satellite. 

.So  the  next   time  you're  sitting   in 

the   cold   and    snow,   cheering   wildly 

for    vour    college     team,     remember 

Bill   Stera.  and    see   if  that   apathetic 

chap  next  to  you  doesn't  really  hcve 

Vodka   in  his   hip   flask. 

Bob  Sekuler 
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A  Wajor  Event  of 
Season...  A  Must! 
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TivUvts  ^'oir  On  Sale 

Special  Consideration  and  Accom- 
modations given  to  ttieatrc  groups 
and   parties. 


STUDEMT  DESPERATELY 

NEEDS  A  DEPENDABLE 

BABYSITTER  FOR 

DELIGHTFUL 
ONE  YEAR  OLD  BOY 

0  Pleasant   surroundings. 

«  Fulfilling    work. 

9  Good   pay. 

9  Convenient   location. 

9  Experience  unnecessary. 

«  FOr    ANY   OR  ALL  OF   THE 

VoUowinfi  HoHr$: 
Monday  &  Wednesday  lO-H  A.M. 
Thursday  &  Friday  9-11   A.M. 
Please  contact 

Paula   Adier,   1959 

11  Wycoma  Way 

in99T   Roberts* 

TW  4-9734 

7  inin    walkin«  d<»t»i»e«  from  e»mpo» 


Special 
Offer 

CIGAREnE 
LIGHTER! 

Bring  Ten  (10) 

Empty  Winskon.  CameK 

or  Salem  Packages 

and  Fifty  (50)  cents 

(coin)  to  tlie 

BOOKSTORE 


ConUnued  from  Page  Two 
maehine.  This  university  was  not 
founded  with  the  intent  of  creating 
a  system  of  student  spies';  a  system 
where  guilt  is  presupposed;  where 
collectivity  and  "the  group"  are  made 
idols  to  be  worshipped  and  the  in- 
dividual reduced  to  a  being  of  origi- 
nal sin  who  cannot  be  trusted  and 
must  be  put  on  guard  against  him- 
self; where  the  individual  must 
function  and  find  his  identity  from 
the  prescribed  regulations  of  a  rule 
book. 

This  university  seems  to  be  afraid 
to  allow  an  individual  to  be  alone 
with  another  individual.  There  is  no 
place  on  this  campu>  where  one  can 
feel  the  peace  and  security  of  priv- 
acy. Where  does  this  fear  come 
from?  How  *bad\  how  black  are  the 
souls  of  people  that  they  must  always 
be  watched,  supervi->>ed,  collectivized, 
but  never  trusted. 

The    physical    plant    of   the    univer- 
.sity   has  always  made  it  dilTicult  for 
one  to  walk  away  from  the  communi- 
ty as  such,  to  leave  behind  the  group. 
There  are  no  private  areas  -  except 
the   rooms   to   .some   extent    -   within 
any    university    building.      Cars,    'off 
campus*,    the    natural     surroundings 
have    always    been    the    only    places 
where  a    Brandeis   student    could    at- 
tempt   to   relax    and   feel    free    for   a 
moment.  Discretion  is  the  watchword 
of  the  campus  and  it  is  a  dangerous 
one.      Discretion     is    an     ideal     that 
should  not  be  made  an  absolute  .  and 
can  not  l>e  -  if  one  has  a  realistic  pic- 
ture  oi   human  beings.  All   of  us  at 
some  time  should   release,  should  be 
unguarded,  should  be    unchecked  by 
petty  bureaucratic   regulations. 

It  would  be  bad*  for  the  university 
qua  university  to  allow  the  dormi- 
tory space  to  be  used  for  communica- 
tion and  or  sex.  because  this  is  not 
socially  acceptable  -  it  is  immoral. 
Even  though  both  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned are  basic  needs  in  individuals 
this  university  wi.shes  to  negate  their 
existence  and  replace  them  with  the 
all  soothing  tranquilizer  of  "let's  do 
it  in  a  group". 

At  no  time  during  my  first  three 
years  at  Brandeis  had  an  attempt 
been  made  to  enforce  the  'bureau- 
cratic" as  a  mode  of  living  as  is  now- 
being  done.  At  no  previous  time 
were    the    study    needs   and    the    so- 


cal  needs  of  the  human  beings  that 
are    students    on   this   campus   made 
so   unimportant  and   "the   right  way 
of  doing  it"  .  the  form  -  so  empha- 
sized. Bureaucracy  can  become  a  men- 
ace.  It  can   become    so    preoccupied 
with  its  means  of  operation,  with  its 
ceremonials,  that  the  ends  for  which 
it   was   created    are   forgotten.   I   be- 
lieve the  primary  purpose  of  this  uni- 
versity   was    to    contribute    to    the 
growth  and  development  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  enroll  as  students.  This 
too  must  be  the  aim  of  the  office  o£ 
Student   Personnel.   Its   function   can 
not  merely  be  repressing  and  polic- 
ing us  until  that  day  when  we  leave 
here  and  are  passed  on   to   another 
policeman. 

It   appears  that  this  new  policy  is 
the  result  of  the   efforts  of  SUnley 
Weinstein.  Director   of   Student   Per- 
sonnel. In  a   crucial   position,   where 
an  understanding  of  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  community  should  be  a 
prerequisite  we  find   instead   a   man 
who    seems    dedicated    to    instituting 
rules  of  deprivation  and  punishment 
which    only    intensify    the    pressures 
that  exist  on  campus.  Mr.  Weinstein 
can  act  with  a  fist  of  iron  and  we  can 
do  little  but  protest.  There  can  be  no 
justice  where  there  is  an  inequality 
of  participants. 

However,   Mr.    Weinstien    is    a   bu- 
reaucrat, part  of  a  bureaucratic  hier- 
archy   He  is  subject  to  the  decisions 
of  his  .superiors.  Several  years  ago  in 
an  address,  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versitv.  Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar,  spoke 
eloquently     and     forcefully    on     the 
bond    that    existii    between    freedom 
and  responsibility.  The  freedom  with 
which   the    Director   of   Student   Per- 
sonnel   can    act   toward   the   student 
bodv  must  be  tempered  in  the  light 
of  the  ideals  and  goals  of  this  univer- 
sity. This  is  the  responsibility  of  his 
position.      If    there    was    to    be    any 
uniqueness    to    the    Brandeis    experi- 
ence, it  was  to  be  the   development 
of   thinking,  acting   individuals   in   a 
society  where  conformity  was  truth. 
Conformity  is   becoming  our  truth 
al.so.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent  of  this  university  can  allow  this 
trend   to   continue.   1   cannot   believe 
that   he  can  condone   the   poUcies  of 
Stanley  Weinstein  which  are  alien  to 
the  ideals  of  any  free  society. 

— Steve  Berger 


DEXTER  DRUG  CO. 

PRt:s<RiPTioy  sPKf.iAUsrs 

John  P.  Dexter.  Reg.  Phar. 

Cor.  Main  and  Rich  Street  -  TW  4-0196  -  Waltham,  Ma$$. 
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One  Concert  Only 
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World's  Foremost  tLAMKMO  Gnitariat 
Tickets:  $3.30,  2.80,   1.80 
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ROBINHOOD'S  TEN  ACRES- 
ROUTE  20  (Off  Route  128)  WAYUKD,  MASS. 

PARTIES  ARE  OUR  SPECIALTY 
Plan  Your  Holiday  Party  Now 

DANCING  EVERY  NIGHT 

SHERWOOD'S  ORCHESTRA 

Call  ELmwood  8-2B91 


^ ^p^       Sunday  Eve.  MOVEMBER  i  6  at  8  o'clock 
"^    ^       -   DR.  LINUS  PAULING 

\ixK  ^}     h"  (Nobel  Prize  Winner) 

'  ^'Surlear  Weapons  and  JSuclear  War** 

FORD    HALL   FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsbort  St  c«r.  HuntinjttB  A»e.  —  BOSTOM 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WaCOME 


GLAMORIZE  YOUR  DATE! 

Orchid  Corsages 


GARDENIAS,  ROSES  &  CAMELLIAS 


Stop  Shop 

SUPER    MARKETS 


OPEN  EVERY  NITE  'TIL  f 

Mwta  f  «*«r«  el*««4  Sat.  at « 
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MEMORIAL  DRIVE,  CAMBRIDAE 
n««r  Boston  Univerclty  Brldg* 
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B»Mi).»ra  Knsirr  tapllvated  a  cnpri 
i  i\\      ;jiHiiv!UC     Sunday     evt-ninj!     ai 
<l(>slK'i.:i    Hirita!    Hall    v^itli    a    series 
of    scenes    ^c•!e^U  <f     from     The     r>lay 
"The    luury    of    Anne    Frank."     Misv 
KKsUr  lurntd   in  .in   assurtd.   !uj>k\ 
performance     louclu d  .  witli     njuble 
hum»n*  i:nd   \«n(!c  r   pathos  as  <\u-  a*;- 
-umrd    Uu-    rolc-s   cd    nine    eharatlers 
«d'  hoi  I.   -t'xe^  and  %\ilh  widely   var\- 
.nj_    av'ts    «»nd    tt-nwH M^ientv.     Daftly 
;.nd   h»re«  fiillv    nuddnvc  tl)e   p()>'. erfui- 
*y     draniatK     mat«  i  ial     to     her     <»un 
purposes    sh«-    trKio\ve<i    eaeh    person 
with   a   divtmd    and   genuine   person- 
;dit>.  Till-  ixliaorciinary  s<do  perform 
ittwi  .  nolahU.'  lor   »\<   ma^niludt-.  was 
made  hrilh.jnt  by  the  (iedicaled  man- 
ner   jn    Viloch    il    was    conceived    an<i 
i4<tt'd  and   ciircctici. 

The  pro^'ram  was  composed  uf  ;. 
iiumlxr  of  scenes  from  the  play  of 
the  vame  name  b\  Albert  and  Fran- 
cis lla(kcU.  The  material  chosen  wa^^ 


representative  «»f  the  theme  of  U\e 
play  and  was  chronolo{:ically  ar- 
ranj.'ed  to  depict  the  life  which  the 
Frank  family  led  in  occupied  Ilollaiwl 
durin:^  the  Second  World  War.  Miss 
Keisler,  dressed  in  a  plain  hlui-  <lrcss 
and  without  benefit  of  set  or  props 
elocpiently  complimented  her  mater- 
ial ab  she  portra.Ned  the  nine  Jev\ish 
fiji^itivos  in   their  attic  hideaway. 

Tlie    various    portraxals    were    Ix-^t 

ilarified    when    Uie   actress   was   able 

to  identify  her  (  haracters  with   lyp' 

cal     'Jestures    and    voice     inflections. 

For    this    reason    the    elderly    defitisi 

and  Anne  herself  were  bett<'r  defined 

than  the  vounLT  bo\  FVter,  with  whom 

Anne    falls    in   lo\e,  or   Anne's  sister 

Maiuot.    In    the    case    of    her    ramil> 

the      j/rave,      intelh^ent      Mr.      Frank 

emerged  as  a  more  real   p<rson   than 

Anne's   rather  ordinary   mother     Ih* 

<ittiation  was  similar  with  the  eoupU 


Realization  of  Inner  Self 
Essential  to  Human  Beings 

In  .Iffihins  his  lalks  lilk-  Vm  Kaam  spoke  or  the  Scl   as    •'','^  ?°"„f '^'.''^"[t''    ^e  boioming 

"The     combination     of     these    ;~j^,nYTiT?  it  cxporicntiraiy   \Vhi>n  Uu-  icsi.!i  l)w.t  they  lose  all  st-nsc  of 

terms  forms  a  phrase  whose  def»-    .     :„.,   i„   ,hink  of  .-inother   person's   roaliiy. 

would  relate  it  to       -The    ?.  .f    must    oxper.onco    rom- 


trying   to 
nition   is  one  of  the  deep,  great    f^ame  of  life,  we 

'         ...       .. -ru.   ^>.ir.;ehes.  and  the  foreipi  one  would    munior? 

veem  re^-trictive  because  oxir  objecti-   Kaam 


modern  issues,"  said  Van  Kaam.  The 
individual  terms  are  ones  over  w^hich 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
pute  "For  men  tike  Martin  Buber 
and  Martin  Heidegger,  who  have 
conducted  the  modern  trial  to  find 
the  meaning  of  existence,  the  self  is 
always  in  communion  with  the  real- 
ity of  the  situation,"  he  said.  He 
discussed  the  Cartesian  idea  of  the 
Self  in  relation  to  the  Frame  as  the 
Frame    being     out  there,  while    I    am 


f»S 


with    the    Frame/'    ^aid    Van 
he  went  on  to  discuss  what 


fyinii:  view  makes  it  -tale  and  cruel. 
An  example  of  this  vi<ni!d  U^  the 
atheist's  view  of  the  frame  of  reli- 
f;ion.  To  him  it  may  seem  a  mechani- 
tal  pystem  of  ntes  and  routines 
Similarly,   the    American   cannot   un 


he  called  'authentic  and  non-authen- 
tic Frames, '  An  authentic  Frame  is 
tfie  uhich  takes  into  aecoun^t  the 
hii^ic  ixistentials  of  man.  He  refer- 
red to  Communism  as  an  inauthenlic 
trame  Ixtause  it  does  not  recognize 


>>'miiai  i>      lilt     .~»iii«  I  iv€«»i.    X. ••.••-•-    —  K    «•        1 

<U.v„;.n("i  h..v.  the  i;u-i«n  vnn  live  in   existential    needs    of    man.     National 


hiv  frame. 

Our      existence 


here/'  This  dichotomy  is  a  stumbling    ^^'"^ 


frame,    and 


develops       within 
it    cannot    develop 


•  • 


Ed  Fnedman 

CoNf/T'dcd  jn^tn  Vatjc  O^c 
\ii  the    c(»urse.,of   Braiuleis.  as   wi 
.ill    know,    lias     r)een    scattered    and 
shattered    by   wide   disaj^reemenl    b« - 
iwtM-n  the  vtudent  body  and   the  Ad- 
ministrators on  issues  supposedly   vi- 
tal  to   the   «-tud(nt   body.    Ii   is   very 
M'Idimi.  however.  That  the  entire  stu 
dent  bod>   has  protested  these  admin- 
istrative    act  urns     which     deny      th*' 
meaning:    and    purt>ose    of    lirandei^ 
Viniversiiy  and  of  student  self-^iovern- 
ment.    A    student,    apparently,    does 
fioi  C4>mplain  unhss  it  is  his  ox  that 
\s  bein^'   uored. 

Thus,  upper  termers  remain  quiet 
whih  Irev^hmen  ^irls  are  denied  the 
•i^ht  to  use  the  library  until  clos- 
ing'. Thus  Hamilton  is  not  bothered 
when  Castle  residents  are  not  imt- 
rnitted  to  stud^  ]n  their  loun^«-  dur- 
mil  the  evening's  of  mid-term  <*xams. 
There  is  no  point  in  listing:  a  Series 
•if  such  issues.  The  conclusion  i*^ 
dear   I'nless  the  student  l^ody   ha<  a 


m«ans  of  represent inj;  its  inlerestv.  of 
<o!\  m^  Its  problems.  particular 
ijroups  within  the  student  body  will 
coiitmualy  V>e  hurt  and  nothing  will 
be   clone  about   it. 

Why   can't  student   ^*overnment  be 
ihfin^'ed    from    an    idea    into   a   fact? 
Why    ean't    the    dormitory    residents 
throuj/h  the  inti  rdorin  council*;  decide 
ih<*ir    own    i«»un^:e,    open    house    and 
studN  rules'  Why  can't  Student  Board 
of  Review  de<ide  which  ca^es  it    will 
handle?  Why  can't  the  Mudent   body 
charter    student   organizations'    Why 
can't   the   students  participate  in  tile 
discussion  and  decision  of  issues  vital 
to  tluMn:*  Why  can't  the  student  body 
Why    won't   those  with   power  reoog 
ni/e  that  it  is  ri^^ht  and  just  that  the 
be     represented     on     administrative 
committees  which  decide  these  issues'* 
students   be    permitted    to   determine 
their  own  existence?  Why  won't  they 
permit   us    in   eooi>erate.    to    discuss 
and  work  towards  the  best  Brands  is? 


block   which   the  existential  and   per 
sonalist   psychologists   would   refer  to 
as   a    "pseudo-problem" 

Father  Van  Kaam  mentioned  Anne 
Frank's    thary    as    a    irreat   chronicle 
of    the    process    of    sell-actuahzation. 
A     baby    or    a    youni^    child    cannot 
clearly    lii-^tmi-'uish    h<-iw<H'n    himself 
and    hi*-    en\)ronmcnt.    but   gradually 
ue    set^    him    betiin    to    r«date    to    his 
world.  Anne   Frank's  diary  show-   u- 
how  a  yt»unj:  ^:irl  iM'.mns  to  form  hei 
relation*  hip     with     the     world.      She 
sees  Peter  \  an  Paan,  a  teena^ie   boy 
wli<mi  •^ht    exiH'rienced   in  the  Secret 
Anmx    tirM    as    a    Prince    i'harmini:, 
and   later  as  a  Ixior    Her  self  actuah 
7iition    chan^'is    her   and    the    exper. 
ence  «»f  Iter   frame  ot  life. 

In  reality,  there  is  a  unity  b«»tween 
our  Framework  of  life  and  our 
vehes.  We  are  part  of  and  partici- 
pate in  this  fram«'  This  frame  can 
Ix*  any  numlx  r  of  thinj^s,  our  famil>. 
our  .iob,  our  leli^^ion,  our  univer^it>. 
or  our  country,  just  to  name  a  few 
We  may 
we  may 
frame    of 


outside  of  any  frame.  A  person  is  lost 
if   he   has   no   identification   with   any 
frame,    for    he    cannot    actualiie    out- 
side  of   a    frame.    The    hero    in    John 
Osborne's      Look       Back       In      Anger 
actually   had  no  reason  to  be  angry; 
he    was    lost    because    he    could    not 
establish    his    place    within    the    boun- 
daries   of    any    frame.     In    a    similar 
manner,     certain     Indian     tribes     lost 
their  identity  with  America,  for  they 
were   unable   to  find  any   frame   with 
which  to  identify  in  the  new  culture, 
after      their      old      one       had       been 
destroyed.  ^ 

How  do  we  hve  ^n  our  frame  ex- 
istent iall\V  Van  Kaam  answered  this 
c;uestion  by  sayinj^  that  our  experi- 
ences and  the  frame  m  which  we 
h\e  hold  a  typ*'  of  dialogue,  the 
result  of  which,  is  a  deeper  mtegra- 
Tion  of  the  two,  and  we  end  by  liv- 
ing our  frame  9m  a  seeond   body. 


Socialism  was  the  same  type  of  in- 
authentic  frame,  /or  it  had  no  regard 
tor  hum^n  diynity. 

In    discussing    relationship    of    Self- 
Actualization      to     the      Frame,     Van 
Kaam    spoke    of    the    nature    of    the 
existence   of    man   as   an   attempt   to 
extend    himself,    and    transcend    the 
phenomenal  world  In  which  he  lives. 
"In    order    to    be    able    to    transcend 
our  frame,  and  experience  others  III 
their  frame,  we  must  first  know  PUr 
own,  and   then   be  secure   in   It.  It  is 
the  same  type  of  thing   Freud  means 
when    h€    says   that   if   a   man    is   not 
loved  as  a  child,  he  can  never  really 
love    later   on    in    h:     life," 

Dr.  Van  Kaam  ended  by  discussing 
the  types  of  frames  In  which  we  can 
live,  what  we  can  do  about  them^ 
and  how  we  can  best  live   in  them. 

A  person  can  have  a  relatively 
•-t^ible  frame,  such  as  one  of  the 
^reat  rehpions.  which  chan>?es  only 
in  "accidentals."  A  person  might  also 
live  in  an  inauthentic  frame.  China 
was  cited  as  an  example  of  this  type. 
**When    t    person    lives    in    *ueh   an 


A  healthy  individual  is  at  home  m 

Mmie  frame    If  he  i^  not  in  a  frame,   inauthentic  culture,  he  ean  react  m 

he  IS  not  at  peace   with   himself  or   many  ways    He  can  try  to  extend  it, 

hve"  our  ownTrame   and   the  world  around  him.  Many  mental    as  did   Pasternak,  or   he  can  try  to 

i!      mchned    to    view     the    cases    are    examples    of    people    who    help  the  victims  of  the  same  frame. 


another    as    fixed    because    liave  no  frame  in  which  to  live,  with 


t  ^»n1^n^led  OH  Pnoe  Six 


Do  Ybu  Think  for  Yourselt  r  ( yo^  »^^^^  >^^''^««  ^ 


WouUl  you  tuni  down  att  unusual 
opportunity  if  it  wouhl  alt*  r  a 
pre'  oneeived  plan  for  tlu:  future? 


Do  you  fcfl  your  •Mluoation  would 
sulT«  r  if  books  and  notes  were 
allowed  at  e.vaminations? 


Do  you  tbinl<  that  a  ptiblic  olTicial 
shoiild  do  what  the  vot^Ts  watit  him 
to  do,  evv^n  though  ho  ptTsonally  may 
fee)  ;i  is  wrong? 


Can  you  honestly  say  \ou  enjoy 
a  gamo  or  sport  as  much  whether 
vou  win  or  lose? 


VES 


isiO 


Do  you  instUictively  feel  a  <iuah)i 
when  vou  walk  under  a  ladder? 


YES 


D-D 


VES 


fslO 


VES 


N?0 


When  intr'jdueed  to  important  peojlo, 
«lo  you  ael  a  role  whieh  is  fjuiie 
•lifTennt  from  the  real  you? 


VES 


NO 


D 


VES 


fvO 


]f  sonv^oni'  wanted  to  hypnotize  you,       ^ 
would  you  rcf\iSC'  to  let  him  try? 


Would  you  je<  1  that  you  should  )« ;ive 
a  formal  afTair  if  you  found  you 
were  wearing  clothes  that  wen? 
different  from  everybody  else's? 


r>iO 


n 


isiO 


n 


Familiar 
pack  or 
crush- 
proof 
box* 


VES 


NO 

Do  you  let  other  people  tell 
you  what  filter  cigarette  is 
best  for  you,  rather  than 
making  up  your  own  mind? 


The  fact  is,  men  and  women  who  make  up 
their  own  minds— who  think  for  themselves 
—usually  smoke  VICEROY,  Their  reason? 
Best  in  the  world.  They  know  only  VICEROY 
has  a  thinking  mans  fildr  and  a  smoking 
man's  taste. 

•If  you  have  answered  •'NOr'  to  six  of  the 
above  questions— you  are  a  man  who  thinks 


for  himself! 


^'  JttCS    E'C*'  •  A  ^iKiaiTfor  Tot  .rro  C4>rpu 


The  Man  Who  Thinks  for  Himself  Knows 


ONLY  VICEROY  HAS  A  THINKING   MAN'S 
FILTER  ...  A  SMOKING  MAN'S  TASTE! 
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Judg 


Save  Homecoming 


Freedom  as  Sin . . . 


Win  With  Final  Quarter  TD 


Coutnnicd  from  Page  Two 
necessary.   The  threat  of  ultimate  power  is  ''^'^'Ij''^^''^^^^^ 
spectivc'of  the  fact  that  it  repudiates  Ihe  promise  to  the  sUidenU 
of  self-government  and  that  it  violates  the  hberal  idea  that  jusU- 
fies  Brandeis  existence.  .  se  it  is  part  of  a 

A  mettlesome  Brandeis  football  team,  animated  by  a  spirited  "0"^^^;.'"'"".^ ^^uarteSfs   lar«er'picT;re'of"'ietre''ssiv^^^^^^^ 

tJeorge  dTxou  did  Donald  LStt.    D.xon.  with  h.s  fine  cross-field  runnmg.  gauged  1  >o  o^  i±^J^:^  ^^J^^  ^,,^^  adnnnistrators  could  never  th-k  to  g>ve  it-^ong 

233  yards  acquired  by  his  team    jjrandeis  was  conct-rned.  for  liridse    the  Knight  lino  and  was  sfoppt-d  at   ^g^  ^ct  down  certain  prmciples  of.  t^^'"/"^,^^^^/^" 

on  the  ground.  - •  •  ■••'^•' - --....".»».—  ni.w-  ■-  •      „-^...w.orr„i  h,.rP.iucrac%. 


1  me  giouiiu.  port  returned  the  ball  to  tlie  Judge.  „,e  one  yard  t.ne.   Deianoy   plowe.l  ,j^.^.„  whittled  away  by  an  expanding,  feariui  Dur^*^"^      • ',. 

The  Brandeis  hne  held  up  well  23  with  less  than  four  minutes  in  the  through  for   his  second  touchdown  J,^^J^„^  Personnel  administrators  '.^,^^?,.f  ^ '"f  '^^^^ 

{n  .e  first  ouarter      After  the  game.    The  Judges  took  over  from  and  tied  up  the  score  at  1212.  A  well  problems  with  the  Student  Council.    But    ^^^  "^  ,f  ^'^fj,,^"'.** 

?it       kickby^"ob  Heal.    Brdgepo^  there  and   a  combination    of   Walker  p,,ced.   short    pass    from    Walker    to  J^^'^^.^.^^i.^ji,,,,,!    „,achinery    does    not    mean    tha      the    l.sue    IS 

li    stopped  on  t  "^             .30   '.rd  passes  and   f.ne   groundwork  b>    J.m  Lahn,ton  gave  the  ..udges  two  extra  ^J^      «J-^     ^„^,^    ,,^.   dichotomy    between    the    liberal   rhetonc    and 

iTe    where   the   Judge,    look    ..os.es-  OeSimone.  Bill   Lallon.  and    Armand  po.,,ts  and  the  game 

Zu  or    he  ball.  A  Jno  of  four  eon-  Yazej.an  brought  them  to  the  Kn.ghl 


— Leo 


Spitier  the  restrictive  reality  is  clarified. 


39  yard  line.  A  crucuil  35  yard  pa.^s 
from  Walker  to  Ya/ejian  in  the  \n>i 
minute  of  play  broimhl  Ihu  Judges 
to  a  first  down  on  the  Uridiieport  4. 
DeSiincMU'    carried    l«»    the    middle    <if 

Will  Kaain  . . . 

CttuXiHued  jrow    Pane  f*'*'**^ 
as    did    the 
ground    ia 

war.'* 

If  a   person  is  di^.>ati>fied   with   tii^ 

frame,   it  d<»es   not  neces>ardy   mean 

that     the    frame    i^    inauUientic.    for 

an   individual's  view   of   ht>   frame   is 

to  a  certain  decree  .subjective. 

Another       reaction       is       rebellion 

against    every    frame,    which    doesn't 

work  either.  Van  Kaam  sees  some  of 

the     American     "Beatniks     and     the 


memlxM\>    of    the    under- 
Luropc    during    the    last 


secutive    first   downs    broutiht    Bran 
dcis    to   the   Purple   Knit;ht    12    How 
ever,  a  fumble  by  the  Judges,  recov- 
ered   by    Uridueport   up>et   a   p«»ssibif 
goal     The    Knights    brouuhl    tho    ball 
back    to    their   own   '1\    yard    line    in 
three   downs,   but  a   13  yard   holdmti 
penalty  against  them  forced  thein  t«» 
kick  from  their  own  o    Brandeis'  Hob 
Murphy  retrieved  TTie  lonu   punt  an<l 
ran    tlie    ball    to    the    lind-eport    Tl. 
From  there,  a  beautiful  run  in  which 
quarterback    Dave    I'.ourhard    eluded 
six    tackles   and    carried    the    ball    to 
the   1  yard  line  put  Rrandeis  in  scor 
in^     position.    Jack    UeUmey    carried 

thn»uuh    the    f^ride^port     middle    tor 

the  uoal.  A  failure  ai  the  cnnverMon 

left  the  score  60  Br;«ndeiN. 

After  an  exchanti*-  of  down^  and  a 

42  yard  run  Purple   Kni;;hi    ciuarter-    ^    _,.^^    ^^^^^   ^^„..   ^^  people   who 

back  Mike  Oonohue  cirned  one  yard    ^^J  ^^^  enqaging   m  any   frame,  due 

for   the  score.  A  lHS«u'iful   tackle   by 

Tony    Symanski    stopiK-d    l>i\on    from 

§iO\^^K  over   for   the   CKtra   lv^o   p<»ints 

This  ended  the  halt  a  66  score. 

The  Judt;es    thi-a'ed   aj;ain    in    the 

third   quarter    when    3    H   yard    pass 

by    Walker   Kave   them   a    firsi  dovsn 

on   the   f^rid^eport  2"»    A  fumble,   re 

covered  by  the  Knii^ht-.  and   the  fine 

ground   gainint;    by    IMvo(\   au<l    Scou 

returiu'd  Ihe  ball  to  ttie  Brandei-  21!. 

An    unsuccessful    attempt   at    the   con 

version  left  the  score  at   i2«V  Hiid^e- 

port. 

The    be'-iinnin-;   m    '^iic    lasi    qujitltr 
once    auam    saw    th-    Jud-c^    <>ii    th«' 
ofli-n.Mve.   A  series  ck*   four  p.isse>  b> 
Walker,   wliich    i^^nTM-A    4»*>   yard-    for 
thf    Judges,    and    an   oil-ide    penal:; 
aciainsl   the   KniL!lit.>  uave  r»randeis  o 
first    down    on     the     nrul-ep(Ml     13. 
ll<»wever.    the    Kni-hl^    re^ainrd    pos- 
session   after   the  drive   could   ni.i    be 
completed   Thi-s  was  thought  l)y  many 
to  l>«-  the  end  or  the   ^ame  as  far  a^ 


are  not  engaging  In  any  frame,  due 
to  dissatisfaction.  This  is  ineffective, 
for  our  existence  is  rooted  in  a 
a  frame.  To  fight  this  reality  and 
have  no  frame  Is  to  lose  oneself.  To 
hve  in  the  Infinite  dream  is  a  symp 
torn  of  those  who  are  victims  of 
"not  communing  with  any  frame." 

Not    to   question    the   frame    is   also 
a    block   to   .self  actuali7ation. 

To  Van  Kaam  the  ideal  relatic»n. 
ship  to  one's  frame  is  an  existential 
dialectic:  to  live  within  a  frame,  but 
to  reflect  oi\  U.  rind  your  place  with- 
in  it.  and  so  to  expand  and  tran?;- 
crnd    M.  —Ralph    Lieberman 


FrenTs  Esso  Station 


TW    3  9328 
personal      welcome 


570  South   £♦ 

We      extend      a      , ^  ,  . 

\o    BrandeiS    students    to    the    closest 

and    finest    serv.ce    iti»ion     .n    town 

REPAIRS       CAR    WASH 

ROAD    SE^IVICE        ACCESSORIES 

TIRES        BATTERIES 
Mfss.    OfTicial    InspccTion    Stat. on 


SALDrS 


1 


139  FELTON  ST. 


WALTHAM 


^^Where  Brandeis  Students 
Meet  For  Pizza" 


PHONE  FOR 
PIZZA  DELIVERY 


TW  3-9643 


^V^^?^*T****»*****»*»**«^»********************** 


O 


♦ 

♦ 

4 

♦ 


D 


Sal.,  8:^0  |»'"- 
Nov.  I.! 


K 


Saiulrr^.s 
'riiralic 

(just  north  of 
Harvard  yard ) 

••••••••• 


T 


T 


A 


Onr  of  AmrrirfCs  i^rrat  Folk  Sin^rr;^ 
i  TiikHs:  *I.(MK  $1.10,  $I/H> 
Oil  SaK*:- 


at   Harvard  Square  in  Tlit*  Cooii  uiul  «riyg^ 

at  tliHir  1     %T-    1 

call    riiot     U2^G:y    Moh.    tliroui^h    \V  r<l>  . 


10:.10  |*.in.  -  12:30  am.  for  rcHeoatlom. 


A 


ring 


but  without  the  clapper, 
miss  the  whole  idea  of  a  bell 


1 


A 


smoke 


but  without  flavor -you  miss 
the  whole  idea  of  smoking 


•      •     •     •     • 


When  it  comes  to  flavor 


>Vi^:->:  :<.■:■::: 


•:>c-;:>::y:: 


::»:!::>^>^ 


^SS:>;:;i>: 


wX'.'X-.'.-.v.x.v..  •■. 


9t-^<:-::. 


.v.%  .  ■  .  ■ .  -  •_■ 

iv.v.  •■'■•■•:• -. .-. . . 
,v.•.■.^•.•.■  .■.■•;.;- •:.. .   . 

....^^^«<<  <:■  ■■■■ 


■>X:>x<t:::::::y;xi.ix::>:r 


,v. 


vXv:';:-:xX- 


>vy< 


Up  front  in  Winston  is 


FILTER-BLEND 


That's  why 

^AAINSTON  TASTES  GOOD, 

like  a  cigarette  should! 


Discuss  Miss  Day, 
'Symbol  of  Protest" 

Last  Thurstlav  evening  al  G«'noral  F:diira1i(in  S  in  L'.sen  C'oin- 
Hi(»n^.  Dr.  Frank  K  Manuel,  i)r  Samuol  Shapiro.  Father  Adrian 
Van  Kaani  and  Dr.  K  V.  Walter  discussed  Dorothy  Day— the  Catho- 
lic, anarchist  socialist— lier  person  and  the  implications  of  her 
philosophy.  Miss  Dav.  editor  of  the  Cathohc  Worker,  run.s  a 
comiminity  home  in  New  York  City  to  heii»  hums,  drunks,  dere- 
licts and  madmen  and  a  comnmnal  farm  in  Slaten  Island  ruii  oa 
anarchieal  and  reli^;ious  principles.  But  as  Walter  pointed  out. 
Miss  Day  sees  these  f>eople  not  as  the  refu.^e  of  society  hut  as  an 
Hite'jral  part  of  society.  Ihou^^h  one  of  it.>  mlirnulies. 

Manuel,  while  luA  disputin)^  the  worthiness  of  this  deed, 
found  her  more  iiupoitant  as  a  symbol  ol  protest  ai;ainst  Levia- 
ihan    Manuel  contended  lliat  the 
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TIh'  position  and  function  of  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court  were 
by  Paul  M    Freund,  Carl  M    Loeh  Professor  at  Harvard  Cniversity.  who  delivered  the  T.ouis  Deni 
bit/.  Brandeis  Memorial  Lecture  entitled  'The  Crisis  in  the  Supreme  Court."    The  lecture  wa>  given 
Hit   iiidiviiiuai    act    q^  Wcdncsdav  night.  .November  12.  in  Slosberg  Auditorium. 

Freund  s  assessment  involved  discussion  of    the    school    desegrei^ation    issue,    iK^cause    the 
school  ca.ses  have  precipitated  such  unwarranted  onslaughts  as  an  editorial  m  the  .\ugust  (Cieor-    leturs   also   opposed    \h. 

^         .  .-.        ,      ,r\Utt\ Fridav.    StanUy    \Vc»nsicin. 

^la)     courier,     wniCn     oescnoen     j^.^^^^       ^.     ^^j^     ^^t     j,j.»,^^     ^jbout     li-ion     -Kvon  hf^re   .  .   .  cKtimohs  ot     of  Studrnt   Por.voiuirl  in  an 


!^tate  was  too  strong.  I  hal  it  uses 
t4H)  nuich  force  and  uses  it  pre- 
maturely VVjKit  w<'  n*T(r  Maniirl  ^^aMt. 
•r^  !noi»-  (ii^obodK'nr*-.  a  li(llt»  mon* 
anarcl:;.  !<♦•  foMo\\ofj  (hi->  uf>  by  a^k- 
ini'.  ul>«thtr  hrr  ♦orni  ot  t  topiani^fn 
wr, -n'l  rr'^ressivr  Hav«n'f  '.-onininnil- 
ti<*<  of  this  tv  jx'  tnstoncally  faiUd*^ 
Uf!'  ih<-  ^()ri<*ty  "•  vflopir^'j;  iow,»r<I> 
bit', -;«»i  anrl  hitim-r  io!nnuiniii«'s?  Poi-s 
-»h*     uiulii'viand    \\\i^^   conipU'\   j?<Kicty 

n^av    \w   i4«>od,  but    a^krd    Manut-l.    all 
hri      ttMnplrte    condtMiinalion     ol     so 
cirtv    aiul  her  method   ol   ti^ht^nt;  ac 
luallv    doin^    anythiiif;    to    meet     the 
•X  is  tine  cvir.' 

Van   Kaam   a^ireed   with   this  analy 
s^.    though    he   Iranied    the    question 
m  a  difF«rent  manner    Miss  Day  rep 
restMits  part  of  lh4»  exislmtial   revolt 
atiamst    hureaucratization    and    mech 
uiii/atiou  ihat  is  paf  I   ot   each  tndivid 
tial'N    personal    stru:4Ule    not    t»o    It)-*** 
Im/v    link    with    humanity,    with    oth<r 
ludi'.  idii.ds     rhtie    Ls   in    each    of   us. 
ar-ued  Van  Kaam,  a  lension  between 
exiNirnce  and  conc«*ptuah/.ation.   Miss 
Day   o\eremphas!zeN    the    leelln^^   the 
liMij;.!,  the  existential  part.  Van  Kaam    decisions,    bui 
tbt-n    nskcd   whether    Mj'>^   Day'.^   wav     tiou:     'Would 
wtt^   tlie  ri^ht  way. 

Ht'i     hte,   answered    Waller,    repre 
.v>nle(t  a  v%ay,  one  way  ol  meet  in i;  the 
jM«»t»hin-  of  our  soeiet>.   Miss   Day  is 
A  inoia!i-t.  a  type  ol   pr(»pbei    Siio   i.s 
»ot  lo  be  weighed  by  the  lomc  ot  her 
position,  ."^he  ruprest'ntN.  said   Waller, 
a  i*o(i(I  example.  Her  relusinf^  to  take 
pari    m   civil    defense   drlll.^.   her    wili 
Mif^ne^s   to    cro    lo  jail    lor   her    beh«^t- 
may   ha\e  some  defimt*'   posiiixr   c(m 
aequenets.    It    b    her    person    that    i> 
p<Msua*>ive.   not    her    ideas.   Sh»     con 
tam^    a     certainty    and     inteL;.iiy.     a 
moral    authority    and    inuinpr.    whieh 
cannoi    be   critici/<'d   b\    reason 

Thf   suident    body    had    nevt  i     pre 
viou  1;.     encountered    a    pei  >oii    such 
as    Miss   Day.     She  ^ave   up  the   man 
.the  loved  and  tnc  cnd<l  she  had  born« 
fO!    Cathoheism.    Siu-    hav'»    given    Up 
hoV  freedom  for  her  anarchist  pacifis'. 
beliefs.  She  gave  up  a  promisuvi'.  lit 
erary    career    for    hei    socialist    idea^ 
and  a   life  of  povertv     As  Vae.    Kaam 
^fk\K\     Mi>-    Day   IS    an    aulheniic    pei 
s<Mi   with   an   interest inti    way    ot    so«  • 

\\\^   The   world. 

Ed  Fritdman 


Freund  Defesids  Supreme  Court 
Discusses  Desegregation  Issue 


I 


Weinstein  Discusses 
Open  House  Rules 


assessed  and  defiMided 


the   Supreme    Cotirt   Justices   as 
**men  .  .  .  crazed  with  a  desire 

to  serve  a  minority  lor  political 
purposes"  Kreund,  in  rtlutm^  this 
criticism,  pointed  out  several  'oh 
vious  facts  ••  The  first  of  these  fatts 
IS  that  thi'  Court  had  no  control 
over  the  clioiee  o!  timr  and  pi  iorit> 
its  only  ehoK  e  was  to  decide  the 
cases  on«  «•  they  v^^re  broujjht  up 
beloie  thr  beiuh.  Freund  admitted 
that  14  i>  ditVicuif  to  hve  physnalix 
in  i>ome  aieas  because  of  tht*  Court  > 

he     posrd     the    ques 

it     not     have    proxed 

even  hardei   lo  live  intellectuaUy  and 

moraUy   v\ithin  a  contrarv  dtcis.'on." 

Seiondix     the  Court  set  a  standard 


a  change  in  judicial  action."  said 
Freund,  it  ma>  have  other  dire 
consequeiues.  such  as  btimulatin^ 
lawh.<^sness  and  bi^;t.try.  weakenin;^: 
respect  lor  lau .  and  setting'  up  alter 
naTivet  l-o  obst'ivers  of  the  ContI 
ul  either  unbridled  abu^e  oi  in(!i> 
criminate    praise 

In  discussing  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Supifmc  Court  and  state 
authorities.  Freund  assertt-'d  that  the 
Cf)urt  has  Ix^en  very  dt'ferential  witi) 
rc'-jard  to  the  social  and  e(<>nomi( 
measure^  pa.s>ed  by  the  states,  state 
taxation,  and  pohtical  autonomy.  Tlu 
Court  ha*^  been  more  active  in  re 
vievvint'  state  decisions  on  spercii, 
as>tMnbi\      and    tree    e\ereist     ol     re 


Dean    Paul    Freund,   Susan   Brandeis   with    Ed    Friedman,  Martin    Pereti. 


Hi  Charlie,  Drama 
Groups  Plan  Plays 

Plan;>  are  heme  made  for  three 
theatre  production^  to  be  presented 
on  the  Brandeis  cami>u^  during  ttie 
comiHT  months.  These  include  Kor- 
ea's The  Hou»e  of  Bernada  AJba.  Alan 
Kras<  r'.s  Hi-Charlit^  miiMcal  c(m^ed\ . 
and    M:nlowe*<i   Doctor   faustus. 

The  House  of  Bernada  Alba  b>  t>;e 
Spani^ri  poet,  Frederico  Ciarcia  l.orca 
wa>  wnllen  shorty  befint^  he  died 
ir  the  Spnnisli  Civil  War.  l>r.  F.dv.hi 
Pettet.  A^«50ciate  Professor  of  Thea- 
tre Arts  and  Director  of  the  Brandeis 
Theatre  who  is  dirt^ctinfi  tlic  Bran- 
deis production  ol  the  piay.  called  it 
a  "realistic  dramatization  ot  tiust  ra- 
tion lighting  the  strict  moral  con 
ventions   of   Spain*'. 

I.orca's  brother,  trancisco  (iaicia 
T^>rca.  has  said  about  thr  play  "The 
whoU  development  of  his  drama  con- 
niAts  in  a  pruning  of  the  lyric  branch 
#j^  nntil   he  arrives  at  The  House  of 

Bernada   Alba."  * 

'J'hi  piay  will  open  on  December 
17  h%M\  run  for  four  performances. 

Thj .  year'*.  Hi  Charlie  production, 
written  by  Alan  Kraser,  is  tentatively 

ron*mi4Cci  tn  kni^jc  Five 


of  delib»-ral<'  s|>ecd  insteiid  o<  fiix 
inK  a  detitnte  time  limit  tor  plans 
of  compliant  f.  pro\  ided  that  a  bona 
fide  use  of  time  would  be  made  to 
brintj  about  ultimate  sep^rt*  t'ation 
•'Not  the  least  of  the  traL'tdies  ot 
the  !»!tuation.*  Freund  declared.  '  i> 
that  the  ei^eri^ies  of  our  federal 
pro<es<  should  be  emplo\ed  m  the 
muenuities  of  evasion  instead  ot  th»* 
re«50urceinlness  of  complianrc  " 

The  third  tact,  of  which  mo^l  pci> 
pie    are    not    to<ni/ant.    i>     thit    th- 
decision  >    were    not    an    abi  upt     o- 
parture    in    consiitutu»iia!    la^^    nor   a 
"novel   inteipretation   ol    the   r.uaran 
tee  or   r({UA.   protection  of  the  iaw.s." 
T(»  support   hi^  theory  that   tlu-    \<ep 
aratebut  ♦•quar*    principle    ha^    b*en 
sieiidi!\    (t«  riming.  Freund  cited  t\Ni> 
episodes,     a    Court    deciMon    auain^t 
the    valitlit>    ol    a    1917    Lour  \  die    or 
dmance    \^hicii    provided    for    racial 
zoninj;,   ana   a   negative   de<  .sum    n* 
^ardin^   a    H»3r.   plan   ol    Misfouri    ti> 
provide    lor    the    legal    education    of 
Negroes    b\     paying    their    expenses 
m    a    law    school    in    a    nei^hborin;^ 
state.  These   opinions,  together   with 
the    dese^ragation    decihions,    prove 
to  FYeund  that  the  Court  is  develop 
ing  the  consciousnO'iS  that  equal  pro- 
tection  ol    the  laws  must   be   givea 
a  fuU,  unqualified  meaning. 

'*Whilc   JiTDordttt   and   Ai^grakeful 


New  Dean 

Charles  1  ScJioltland  who 
rocontls  re.sif^ned  ai>  U.S. 
CotnniLssioner  of  Social  Sr- 
curilv.  has  been  named  dean 
of  the  Florence  Holler  Grad 
uale  School  for  Advanced 
Sttidies  in  Social  Welfare  at 
the  Tniversity.  it  was  an- 
nounced Fridav. 

Thi"^  is  the  first  profes- 
sional school  of  social  work 
111  the  countrv  ofTerint:  studv 
only  on  tiu'  doctoral  and 
})OhlLTadiiate  level 

Social  Seciirilv  Commis- 
sioner  since  1954,  Schott- 
land  formerly  was  a  direct- 
or of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare.  He 
was  a  lawyer  in  Los  Angeles 
for  manv  vears  and  has 
served  in  various  F.ederal 
and  state  posts. 

During  World  War  II  he 
was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  and  was  dec- 
orated by  France.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Holland  and  Po- 
land. 


unconstitutionality  tend  to  revohe 
about  defects  in  procedure  vvluch  can 
be  remedied  by  the  le^^'islature "  so 
that  the  .<^tate  lesislatures  are  tjiven 
I  he  opporturnty  for  'sober  .second 
thought  ...  to  con.sider  whether 
the  law  i(.>>ell  ib  really  n;;ht  and 
desirable  *' 

Freund    was    most    concenud    wdh 
the  Court's  tendency  to    make  broad 
princii)les     do     servue     tor     speciti* 
prol>lcm-     that     call    lor    difl'i-rentia 
tioii."    He    used    Mr     Justice    llt>hnis' 
eontention    that    he   hatrd   ju-tue   be 
cause    'inosl    people,    when    s|>eakini: 
of  justice    are  tr\in'.,  to  escape  from 
the  lau."  a.s  a  warni»'}4  auaii.st   judv- 
in^;    the    jndKc-^    nieiil>    m    I'-rnis    ol 
i'od   results. 

*The  la\v  oi  tiu  futuie.'  TieuiKi 
declared,  "is  likel:.  lo  be  t!ic  lau 
whirl!  earn-  it.-,  pcruuiance  b>  the 
sohdiiy  and  sirenuth  of  workmanship 
no  levs  than  by  \>-  apjH'al  to  our 
ethical  .sen^*'.  'What  Mr  Justice 
Hrand<'is.**  unde?  whom  Fr<-un<i 
served  as  >ecretarv  in  the  19."()'s. 
**f;aid  of  KovcrnnKMd  is  true  m  special 
decree  of  our  Supreme  Court:  It  is 
the  potent,  th.e  omtn present  tea<'her 


For 


i!oO(!     <» 


dl.   it    t«\iclu'<   the   whole 


people     i>>      its     ex.nip'e 


R    R     L. 


The  controversy  over  open 
h  o  u  s  e  re^ulation.s  continues. 
La^t  Monday  a  JUSTICE  edito- 
rial severely  criticized  certaii.  of 

these  regulations,  while  elsewhere  m 
the  issue  Student  Council  President 
Kd    Friedman    and    several    writers   ot 

rules.    (>n 

I>irector 

inteiview 

with  The  Justice  .>>tr«»n>:l\  tlelend<»d 
these   rules. 

The  dispute  is  over  two  particular 
rules:  one  provides  for  a  student 
ehaperone  dunnj:  open  house  and 
the  other  states  that  an  entire  dor- 
mitory may  b<*  held  resj>onsihle  tor 
rule  violations  if  individual  nuilt  can- 
not   be    determined. 

Here  are  the  events  lei<dini;  up  to 
the  current  contro\ers>.  Last  year, 
dissatislied  with  the  open  house  ret^u- 
lations.  which  then  placed  authority 
m  the  hands  ol  ttie  dormitory  resi- 
dent counsellor,  a  student  fzrouf)  re- 
f|Uested  *4reater  student  control  of 
thi^  acli\ily.  A«^  one  ri'sult  the  M.FC. 
wa.>-  lormed,  wit!)  p<jwer  to  suifi?est 
open  liouse  rules,  l  Ins  year  the  c()un« 
cii  orallv  presented  to  the  a<lminis- 
t ration  a  set  ot  ruie<  Tl'.e  adminis- 
traUon  advised  two  additions -the 
rules  eoncernmu  chap<'rone.^  and 
uroup  iesponsibihi>.  .MIC.  recon- 
sideied.  and  included  in  it.s  written 
propt)sal   only   the   former  su.U'iestioiI. 

The  admnnslration  Ihen  wrote  la 
tiu*  hittei  proixjsal  an<i  ratified  the 
ruies  This  weeks  ct>iilro\ei  s\  wa* 
maini.N  over  th.es(-  rule.>  —  whether 
CoTftMMiCf/   nv    PniW   hohv 


SC  Protests  Police 
Entries  into  Rooms 

Student  Council  unanimously  passed  a  resolution,  at  a  meet- 
ing on  Monday,  November  10,  protesting  the  entry  of  campus  po- 
lice into  men's  dormitory  rooms  during  Homecoming  Weekend, 
Council  also  discussed  limitations  on  student  u.se  of  University 
facilities  such  as  Castle  Commons,  the  Library.  Ullman.  Shapiro, 
Slosberg.  and  the  I'niver.sity  Gazette. 


As  a  result  of  a  misunder- 
standing, admitted  Mr.  Stanley 
Weinstein.  Director  of   Student 

Personnel.     .S<»curity     v>oh(e     entered 

the    room^    ot    male    s?ud«Mit^   at    2.30 

am     November  9.   Weinstein   said   he 

had    requested   an   extra    .Security    of 

ficer  lx'caus(^  ol  the  weekend^  events 

but  had  niven  no  instructions  to  en- 
ter room^  It  was  p(»inted  out  that 
there  have  bt^en  similiar  occurences 
in  the  past,  and  that  students  have 
a  ri;;ht  to  know  what  Seciirit>'s  pou 
ers  are.  \  resolution  was  passed  ask 
ing  fi>r  a  statement  of  Administra- 
tion*.>  policy  on  the  matter.  David 
Cohen,  chairman  of  the  Student 
Board  of  Review,  said  that  evidence 
based  on  this  iliet^al  entry  would  not 
l>e   admissible. 

President  Ed  Friedman  rei>orted 
tluil  Weinstein  will  permit  the  Men's 
Interdorm  Council  to  discuss  the 
closing  of  Castle  Commons  after  1:00 
a.m.  Signs  explaining  the  reasons  for 
the  clasing  are  being  posted,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  Administration 
may  reopen  the  Commons  .soon. 


Council  unan;Inou^l^  pa^^ed  a  mo* 
tion  requesting  tha.  the  library  be 
open  November  27  and  28  from  9.00 
to  5:00.  I'nder  the  present  arrange- 
ment, the  library  is  scheduled  to  be 
closed    both.   da\s. 

The  question  of  student  u^e  of  Uni- 
versity facilities  occupied  the  rt^mam 
der  of  the  meeting.  Certain  club;* 
have  complained  ol  the  University's 
arbitrary  wilhhiddin^  of  facilities,  in- 
cluding, the  Music  Club,  some  mem* 
bcri)  ot  which  have  Ix^en  unable  to 
obtain  the  u.se  of  Slosberg  to  give 
concerts,  and  the  dramatic  clubs 
which  were  unable  to  obtain  ade- 
quate rehearsal  space.  A  resolution 
was  unanimously  passe,  that  Ullman 
Amphitheater,  Slosberg  Recital  Hall 
and  Shapiro  Athletic  Center  be  im- 
mediately  made  available  to  ail  stu- 
dents or  groups  of  students  and  that 
club  notices  in  the  Gazette  not  l>e  ar- 
bitrarily cut  or  censored.  It  was  re- 
quested that  members  of  the  Music 
Club  who  were  not  allowed  to  give 

concerts  be  present  at  a  future  Coun- 

ciT  meeting,  along  with  a  represents 

live  from  tbe  Music  I>epartoeat 
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Ever  Increasing  Tuition  (\)Sts 


J^^<>1 


e( )  pa  1 


clize  I-Alucational  kleal 


m'.ckc,1  current  n.ovos  to  raise-  luiti..n  fees.  According  to  tl.om, 
"the  tn  ml  .1  continued.  wouKl  br  "disastrous  to  Au.crKun  soc.ot> 
.in<l  \o  AinCMoan  nalioiutl  sU(  niith/' 

The  State  rniver.itios  AssociatHm  joined  th.  Association  of 
LaiKl  r.rani  Colleges  and  Slate  I  imersilu^^a^liK^jstateinenl.   | 
State     I'niversities     Association 


lAlitoriiil  Uypornsy 

ThU  h>  Uie  itU-al: 

•'i:(lmation  al  Hrar.d^'      «n;'oiii;i^c-^ 
nu'  drive  for  pfr^'»nal  luiiiiinu'nt 
Thi.>  is  Ihf  reality: 
A    Social    Scionce    cU!->    of   aprr<»N- 
imatoly  3U0  studinl^  aiui   >tctioti>  *'i 
up    to    50    studt-nts    \sluTe    di^eii  M<.n 
IS    imp(>.->ib]r    betauso    oi    si/c      I  ni- 
inrir.ity   of   pidaOr^u*   opinion    i>   ihi- 
luk',  Ix'cau-o  only   um-   \u-v\poinl   hy 
only    one   proloh^or    i^    i'Xprc>-td,    a-; 
opposed    t(J    last    ycrn's    lan.^e    ol    m- 
<trucloi:i  and   vuwv;. 

A  rii> -K-al  Scicnir  rl.5>>  ol  alniasl 
•jnn  suidt-nts,  whose  proU-vor  d.>rs 
not  steui  to  care  abi»ii!  liaihnv-:  i'- 
.;nd  transmit>  tins  a|>at}iy  t'»  lu-  -tu- 
dt.nl>.  building  another  i\\  a  ^nu  > 
of    Phy^ieal    Science    liasco<. 

A  coihcliun  (d"  F.n-ii  h  ConuH'-i 
t!  .11  in  courses  uliicii  rrpt;il  tlu'  ^  ) 
-urdines    present  til    la-t    year. 

Personal  (idliilment  I  am  tempted 
to  lau^h.  but  wlu»'.  MH-akinu  to 
Ire.lnnen.  v.  ho  are  e\po:.ed  ti)  all 
these  indiiznilit-.  and  iRarini^  them 
tell  <d  a  lack  »l  .ntere-t  and  excite- 
ment in  th'ir  reciuired  c<un  >es,  I 
eannt>l.    I  musi    feel  si'rr.s    :t»r  tlu:j. 

An<l  uhy  nave  liie  •  nii  se>  been 
ehaniied''  Why  h:.-  tin  -econd  >ear 
0f  Hn  inanities  been  re>lric:ed  t.) 
ihree  courses,  eliminating*  the  vvor»- 
derlul  ran^c  aval'  ible  la-l  year"  We 
are  not  told.  It  is  our  university  and 
our  education,  and    we   are   not   told 


■  • 


represents     twenty-une     institu- 
tions   that    are    not    land    LTiant 

♦•oHo^es.        \cci»rdin»-'     lo     an     article 
in  the  NovendH!    H  issue  oi  the  New 
Vork     Times.       the     ninety  three     col 
Se^i"^    m  the   tw4»  {roups  enroll  alx)ul 
;'5    pi  r    *ent    ot    all    ;«>lle'^e    vtudents 
and    av\ard    more    than    hall    the    th»c 
loral  decrees. 

Karlier  Arthur  S.  Memmin;^.  Neeie- 
I;h\  ol  lleidth  Kdne.ition.  and  Wel- 
taie.  tohl  the  }'r»>up  ttiat  his  depart 
mem  ua.s  jtnne  to  undertaki'  the 
first  e\aluation  ever  made  ol  the 
"far  llun^'     and     .M^:mfieant      partner 


on  the  qualuv  and  munlH-rs  ol  youn 
people  who  receive  advanced  eduea 
tion     The    Russians    have    reeo^^ni/ed 
I  his  and  ha\e  made  hii^her  education 
absolutelv     tiee    of    co^t     to    the    stu- 
dent." 


We  again  have  no  >a\ .  nnr  do  v»  e 
even  command  enough  respect  t,) 
demand  a  rationale  tor  these  acticms, 
Hrandeis  tniversity  is  IIo^mu^  into 
the  mainstream  «d  mediocre  Amer 
ican  education.  I  can  feel  no  M^nni 
cant  uniqueness  in  Brandtis'  educa 
tional  experience,  and  therefore  no 
real   pride. 

the  Hrandeis  student  has  be.aun  U» 
exist  for  the  Hrandeis  administration. 

—Charles  S.   Kamen 


what    next    to   ask:   ^l.s   there   ni>l   one 
duo  to  l)e  heard?*  'Vou  know  the  an- 
swer   mv  frn'nd-  what  t:ood  would  il 
do    to    hinv    a    duo?'    The    Archan-el 
(^iraudoiix   went  on:   'Unta   now  men 
and    women    respected    God    for    one 
ihmj::    the    ba.^i.s   ol*  their   union:    the 
eounle.  All  that  is  dlspleasiua  to  iiod. 
ihe*  lie,    luxury,    libcrtimsm,    ^reed. 
...,,,1    i,.x,.   -    all    of   these,    the    coupb' 
invented.    There    has    nut    existed    a 
murder,  a  theit.  or  a  blasphemy  thai 
was    not    di^coverd.    if    not    executed 
hv  the  poir  .  .  .  From  the  a{)pie  to  the 
iail    .  .  .  But    MaJi  was  tiie   lii-t    born 
..r.J    lb"    lavorrte.  And   aChoU'Jh    Cod 
puii :.  bed  mm  severely  —  never  mor- 
W'.liy      -    lie    lo»»kcd    upon    this    union 
iHtween    Man   and   Woman    as   a    sort 
ii   lidelity  and    promise.   Do   you   un- 
.kr.daiul  now    why  tne  vii«w   from  up 
ih<re    IS  -o   uniK-araole  lo   the   eye  ol 
C.ni    the  Man  m  Uie  Ka^t  and  Woman 

,1-.    !iie    West.' 

Tins  mornir.u  as  1  looked  Ihrou^-h 
Uie  eaK'ti^ria-.  1  ^aw  no  nun  and 
v.omen  speakm^i  and  smilinp  to  each 
other  .  .  no  common  ctToit  to  but- 
ter then  bread  .  .  no  interlocked 
arms  .  .  .  Pleasun-s.  retnembrances 
Ixen  oi>iects  take  on  a  sex.  here. 
There  are  no  longer  any  mutual 
thouL'.his  nor  even  mutual  tlowers 
1  noueed  that'  And  that  is  \our 
job-   ni>    i'.ardener? 

I  know/  replied  the  Gardener.  T^ut 
I  am  much  older  .  .  .'  That  is  a  poor 
exiiise  for  C.iraudoux  ...  But  heed 
mv  .vords.  Gardener;  Whenever  the 
Mat  takes  on  n  sex.  close  by  the  end 
of  the   wi»rld  is  to  be  found.' 

— F.  E.  dePerera 


First  of  ail,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  intellectuals  on  cami^us  are  not 
the  onlv  ones  who  wish  to  be  treatid 
as  responsible  indiMduals.  I  feel  that 
Ihis  is  an  insult  to  th.e  intclliiienec 
and  m'liurity  of  the  remainder  of  the 
student  body.  We  are  all  clamorm^^ 
for  responi^ibdit.x  We  i»ave  shown 
that  ue  deserve  it  en  many  occa- 
sions and  in  iTiany  ways. 

Secondly,   when   the   admini.^tra'.ion 
sav:,  we  cannot  have  room  pennis.  ion 
without    a    chanerone.    they    are.      n 
effect,    sayinii     that     we     can.iol     he 
trusted    lo    be    les^im  >ible    icr    t.ur- 
selvcs.     Therefore.^   student  is  dr.e 
^  ated    from   amon:^    ourselves    lo    :ict 
as  a  chaperono.  to  be  responsible  for 
us       This    student    must    then    rcr.^rt 
anv  iniractions  to  ;he  proper  ai;!h<T- 
Pies    ihe  administraiion      The  ad.^nn- 
istration     must    be    made    to    unrier- 
stand  that  they  are  not  deaiir-   v  ph 
a   bunch  ol   juveniles   who  muM   von- 
imuailv  be  watched  i^mi  policed.     Wo 
must    be   allowed    to    make   the    ruus 
under  which  we  dt  miv  to  live. 

— Steve    Gjir.m 


In    reference    to    Mr.    Sekuler\-    a: 
tide,  i  would  like  to  recotnmend  thai 
all    academic    schtdaiship    money    b* 
turned    over    to    the    Athletic    de!)art 
ment.  In  the  present   crisis,  Brandeis 
should    do    its    part     m    helping*     tlu 
t^nitod  States  to  'J Beat  the  Russians  " 
What  better  way  for  a  universitN    \u 
uphold    the    American    ideal    than    to 
encourage  a  sport  wh'ch  will  desiri»> 

this  enemy? 

A  ricjvoted  Football  Fart 


"Are  we."  the  statement  asked,  'to 
turn  back  the  <alendar  a  century 
or    more,    and    rnak*'    the    amount    of  t        f       i 

m«»iuv  the  individual  has  or  ib  willin^^    ^SVaT  ii fl<l  tUv  hriit 
to    h<»rrow     the    si»le    determinant    id' 
our   supply   of   trained   seienti.<>t.s,    for 
example'-'*'  This   is   what    the   extreni 
ists  are  proposini;. 

According    to    the    educators,    "the 
high  tuition    philosophy    is    based    on 


and*  r   a    section   of   the    Nation.il    Pt 
tense    K<lucation    .\ct. 


^hip'*  «d  ;^t»\ernment  and  hiLlur  ^^^  false  theory  that  the  individual 
education  m  research  programs.  He  jj  the  chief  beneficiary."  They  stated 
sanl    tha!    the    -tudy    v.«nild    lx>    ma<ie    ^^^^     t^e     adoption     of     this     theory 

would    "ieopardixe    seriously    our    na- 
tional   strength,    reduce    our    standard 

-J    u.    fK*  of     livinq,     and     reverse     the     entire 

The    ioint    statement    issued    by    the  or     iivina,     a  ^      .^ , 

me    |OMi.    :»  .     ,     «^    «u^f  tradition    of    equa     opportunity, 

two    university    groups    declared    that  Traamon    o        m  kk 

If    advocates    of    higher    tuition    fees  ^-yuc     low  tuition     ar^uTn^'nt."     the 

were   successful,  they   would   "reverse  p^i^iic     university      heads     said.     *  has 

the    entire    tradition    of    equal    oppor-  j^.^.,^    proved     b>     expenerut.     I'hose 

<»unities  In  life  for  our  young  people."  ^^.j^,^    making:    the    greatest    publicly 

,,„.  ,„,,„.„.  ,..,.„...  ......*;; ;;.;;.;-  -^/r  Si:'';:;": 

rducatiou    IS    societ>.    the    statt  mt  nt  :     ,.     ,  ,,,,u^  ,„  ..olUiv" 

V  I    .viir    rx'i     xn^'c  of  able  \outtis  in  itun.i.f.. 

.i.clared.    '  Kvery    phase    of    our    na-    la^e  oi  *     i    .  ^  Grossman 

4»,,nal     streni^th     depemlb     ultimately 


From  the  campus  of  the  New  V'm- 
ver.sity  the  chants  of  the  happy  stu- 
dents rose  heavenward  till  the> 
reached  the  ears  of  God  And  when 
God  hea-d  them,  he  (luukly  sent 
down  hi>  Archangel,  Giraudoux  to 
investigate. 

The  Archangel  c;iraudoux  first  dis- 
eovered  his  old  friend,  the  Gardener. 
This  was  the  very  same  gardener  that 
Giraudoux    had     previously     encount- 
ered  in  Sodom  and  (;omorrah.  After 
many  warm  greetings  were  exchanged 
f)etween    the   two,*  Giraudoux    asked: 
'  I'ell  me.  my   friend,  what   are   ihe.^-e 
ehants  that  I  hear  :•'  *lt  is  the  same  old 
story.'  replied  the  Gardener.  'On  the 
east,  wo   have   the  men's  chorus      .  . 
And  on   the  west,  we  have  the  wom- 
en's   chorus.*    (Jiraudoux    was    not   a- 
mazed    to    hear    this     And    he    knew 


Reconstruction  Philosophy 


Defined  A 


Naturalism 


9? 


\ery 

must  first  be  examined  in  order 

lo  see  what   shotild   be  negated 

imd    what    should    be'    retained.    The 


A  pn.round  ch..n.o  in  human  ps> c.holo,>    has  b.mght  about  1!^^^;^:;^  ^Z'^Z^V^ 

pornaiwral.s.n  to  uatural.snu  according  to  K^^^^'^^J^.^^^I^^''^',^  "'!  ^L^  at  a  lUUel  sponsored 

ponenl.s  of  iho  Roconstructionibl  Movement  m  .Judaism,  spoke  tridav  exeiunfe 

h'rturo.  ,        .,    ,,r...^in,.  an  oscillation  botwoon  positions  of  com- 

lie  traced  the  history  of  religious  t»\«"5^»'Vo  !/..^r' r)tmld  mvdude  this  tvpe  of  excess  by  its 
plole  eMren.es.     He  stated  that  the  naturahstic  te.nperjlimad^i^lude_tm_^ ^^^ 

nature.     Supernaturalism   ^;;;g;n;^^:r7^.   ...  on   -ij-  P,..vs.c.t  naiure  or^t.e^un.- 

man    more   cerla...    ol    U.e   \  ms.rx    ver^   ^^   ^^^  un.vcrse,   Wo.k  is  the 
ami    liim^lf.  imnlorncntation    of    si.ieiue    ihrouizh 

.-.n.l    vMuu    .l.ouUi    tx.    r..tai.Hcl.    The        The  belief   tn   natore   U  "«♦»;»';•    '^^^rants   the   tran.formatio.i   and 
s;ui>ir.K.turalist     poMtio..     .s    o.io    ui    tep»    of    a    s.mple    P«"«f"    »J  imp.ovemet.t  of  natu.c  and  man. 

xvhi.h  a  .liM.K-  W.il.  Mi.ul.  o.   IKiny.    and   effect.   It   is    instead,  a   belief   m    impiovin. 

O  ;  ,.nlc>  .h..  u.uve.>e  a^  a  consn..us  a  certain  orderly  pattern  which  lends  This  entire  concept  can  only  be 
power  Even  il  a  eonoept  ..f  Ir.c  itself  to  investigation.  The  naturalist  ^ji,,,^^  :„  ,  social  fra>rework.  m 
v.ill  .<  pr.-.ont.  Iheie  .-till  i.mains  as  well  seeks  out  the  disruption  of  ^^^  interplay  between  man  and  man 
tins     to.ee     .  j.pablo     ol     ovcrt...ninu    order  in  nature  in  an  a*^«cn^P»  ♦«  ^'"^  between  groups.    In    this  context 

tln>    usual    order,      h.io    this    pa.tern    the  place  of  this  too.  The  element  of 

f'  11<    the    praver    of    pel.tion       Thi-    faith     is     therefore     brought    out     .n    worship,  for  example,  oe 
e.-ncept  i-  u-uallv  aecompanled  bj  an    the   belief   of   a    transcendent    nature    cwn    quc-st    to    reach    the    he.ghts    or 
•■c:her.uo,ldli.iess."  and     the     self-tra.isccndcncc     of     the 

V,  .^.,    human  bsing. 
iMij)en..ii ^11. !">-"'  c.ir  i,.-.n<;fpnclcneo       o  t  li  e  r  vv  i  s  e 

„;?n'r.t"a    I     dv      cV  a  kno'l-    termed    human    salvaUon.    ...    aecom- 

nu...d  In  u    yf  >    J^^'^  .  ^      u.hcd    through    scienee,    art,    a.ul 

I^HJIll^r^^ncrUiTua:;:;:^  no    wor..  Sc^n.  ..  U.  attemp.  to  a.e. 


It    has    been    vMth    irreat    interest 
that    I    have    been    readin^^   the   latest 
panicles  in  the  Justice  concernin.^'  the 
manner    m   which    Mr.   Stanley    VVein- 
stein  has  l>cen  j^'overmn^  his  charges, 
I    feel    that    there    is    need    of    some 
words    for    defense    of    his    position. 
We  students  must  try  to  understand 
that    there    is    meaning    behind    his 
seeminj^ly     stupid    decisions.     If     we 
asked    him,    he     would    undoubtedly 
say    that    in    today's    world,    with  ^o 
much     insecurity     and     irresponsible 
radicalism,    thaU  students    need    and 
4'\en  should  demand  that  more  deci- 
sions be  made  for  them. 

I    feel    that    there    must    bo    other 
ehan.t;es  made  on  this  eampu*-.  in  or- 
der   to    insure    better    j^uidanc-    for 
all    concerned.    The    Student    Board 
of  Review  j^hould  cease  to  operate  as 
the   ju<hciary   body   for    student   mis- 
demeanors. Its  activities  have  already 
encrociehed    upon    so    much    that    its 
existence  is   really   not   necessary    in 
the    future.    Next,    I    think    that    the 
Men's  and  Women's  Iner-dorm  Coun- 
cils should   be  abolished   in   favor  of 
nn    administrative    committee    whose 
only  duty  will  be  to  make  rules  and 
re^^ulale  the  daily   hves  of  Brandeis 

students. 

Next.  1  feel  that  instead  of  protest- 
m>^  administrative  actions  so  vehe- 
mently, so'  Student  Council  should 
^ive  more  support  to  all  of  Mr  Wein- 
stein's  plaitned  state.  The  effect  of 
the  latter  will  possibly  raulUc  our  .stu- 
dents demands  for  more  responsi- 
bility. 

And  finally,  1  think  that  those  stu- 
dent ^^bo  are  presently  demandin;? 
that  Mr.  Weinstein  resign  should 
be  kicked  out  of  school. 

->A  Delighted  Student 


Kudaet  •  •  • 


The  recent  bud;4et  meetinris  ol 
Student  Council  and  the  subsequent 
protest-rejection  <d  the  first  budget 
have  crealy  borne  out  that  it  i^ 
impossible  to  affect  ^n  equitable  dis 
tribution  of  Student  Inion  funds 
under  the  present  system.  The  time 
has  come  for  a  serious  reappraisal 
of  our  fiscal  policies. 

First  the  Student  I'nion  must   de- 
cide whether  its  ideal,  admittedly   '^ 
splendid   one,  of  covering   all  activi- 
ties with  the  student  activities  fee  is 
financially  practicable.     Should  some 
activities  receive  no  subsidization  at 
all?     Should  some   activities  be   par 
tially    subsidized,    and    the    organiza- 
tions  in  question   allowed   to  charge 
fees?     Can  savings  be  made  by  com 
bining    student    periodicals   into    one 
magazine?       Can     ue     increase    out 
side   subscriptions   to   student   pubh 
cations,  despite  the  recent  report  of 
Administration   oppo.sition?     Do  Stu- 
dent    Union     funds     lie     idle     whde 
waiting    to    be    spent?      If    so,    car* 
some  of  it  be  invested  in  short-term 
securities     such     as     United     States 
Trea.sury  notes'^     Can   economies   be 
made     within     the     present    system? 
Have  the  books  of  student  organiza- 
tions  been    audited    recently,    n^    ac- 
cordance   with    standard    accounting 
procedures? 

I   am   -sure   there  are   other  qucs 
tions,   hke    these,    in    the    minds    of 
many   students.      We  are   eiititled   to 

the  answers. 

An  increase  m  the  activities  fee 
or  a  rejection  of  the  budget  wdl  not 
solve  the  problem.  A  full  hearing 
of  the  entire  question  should  be  held 
forth'vith.  — Robert  S.  Hammer 


his  existence.  Natural  religion  may 
then  be  defined  as  the  human  at- 
tempt to  fmd  fuirdlment  through 
nature  and  man  as  part  of  nature. 

— Herman   Shapiro 


The    Rogers  and    Hammer  stein   So 
ciety     of     Brandeis     University     an- 
nounces  the  forth-coming  production 

of  The  Mikado, 

— A  G  &  S.  Lover 

Responsibility 

1  ha\e  just  linished  reading  the 
article  on  the  o'pen  house  discussion 
and  am  really  surprised  that  some 
people  on  campus  cannot  distin- 
guish between  when  they  are  treated 
as  mature,  responsible  individuals 
and  when  they  are  not.  1  refer  spe- 
cifically  to,  and  1  quote,  'the  intellec- 
tuals on  this  campus  have  been  clam- 
oring lor  responsibility.  Now  when 
ihey  get  it  ihey  are  afraid  to  assume 
it  and  therefore  oppose  room  per- 
mission rules.'* 


Letters  coyAinue.d  vn  Page  Fuc 

Attention 
Commufers 

The  Student  Council  has 
voted  to  show  the  regular 
Sunday  Evening  film  a  sec- 
ond time  during  the  week. 
This  program  will  be  started 
on  a  trial  basis  and  if  success- 
ful will  be  continued  perma- 
nently. 

Student     Council     req;iests 

your  cooperation: 

1)  Please  let  us  know  your 
most  convenient  time  for  the 
movie  to  be  shown. 

2)  When  the  films  are 
shown — please    attend  !  !  I  I 


November  17.  1953 


The  Justice 


Poge  Three 


llififh  Faculty  Pay 


A  review: 

Erich  Heller  Sees  Universoil  Disinkm'cition  As 


The    Soft  Sell    Way    Thonuis  Mamu  Message  Through  His  %vnf 


The   hUnwniq    urfM.V    hu    W  ^Hiam    HcaUi    ^^    rei^re.se^^tid,    m /r>» 

M  uiv  of  us  havr  boon  qiiito  concornoil  about  tho  financial 
v*uitu>  oi  collego  loachors,  and  Ibu  lad  thai  non-acadonue  coni- 
nussion.s    have   boon    lonnod    to    investigate    conditions   and^  t^hat 

liavo    bfon 


jocl    Un    chamcs    to    rrlaU'    i<    to    hr 


cili/rns    cominitloo> 

bu.^ily   cxanuninu  clata   with  the  ^p^^s^orV  piKinct   uiii  ;iL-o  hr   more 

apparent    intention    oi    roachin.a  nkrly  to  fnui  \v;i\>  to  relate  r  to  tin- 

%i    ( .'iM-iir  ioii    on    tho    subh^i    i^    v^('l•  f.vp^.ri^iu  t   (»t  ]i\  inii  -  to.  make  i'   n^oit* 

loiM'     rr  uiciu'f    Iha!    Ill'-    nation    as    a  lunrtional     (!>  iiamic*? 

^|p»ir  i>   »>.i;innjn-;   to   ^tiarr  our  con  yi,-,,.^,    ,^^^    pro-ram   vmII   ahno-l    aii 

^•^'•"  toinatK-ally   do   away   willi   tlu     piwa- 

h    1.-    t!ino.    I    think     th.i!     we    u»>>c  |^.,^j    anti  bu-»n«*->s    bias    of    iiKiny    col 

s(ri.)U>   consideration    lu    a    plan    thai  j^,^^^  tcar!uM>    Onie   mcinbors   ot    thi- 

»n    tonM)li'!eiy    in    kf*'t^'«'~     ^^»^*'    <»^*^  i:rr>up   txwiMnr    int«:^ral    part.s   «»l    out 


The  Ironic  German,  is  tho  firM  critieal  work  ol   any  -foat   importanoo  to  appear  m  hngl.sh 
It  is  devoted  (o  a  studv  of  one  of  the  two  or  three  truly   ^reat   author,  ol    tho   twentieth   eontury. 
Tho.nas  Mann      But   The  Ironic  German  is  far  more  than  that:  it  is,  ^^  '^'^  !^^ ^"^^.^^ 
lion  of  nianv  of  tlie  paradoxes  and  trial>  of  our  century   We  learn  not  only  ol   I  homa.  ^'^^""^  ^  ^    !^ 
in  its  paiios,*  but  also  of  tho  intelleetual  and  spiritual  ehaos  ol  the  last  one  hundred  yeai>  ol  vvhuh 
Mann  s  w^ork  is  oidv  a  symbol. 


ijiMi:  lit  ions  and  ttio  >pu  tt  ol  our 
tia<!!tin!.-  I  haw  tornuilai'd  a  pro 
i!rani  which  doscrviv.  tlu*  suppoM  oi 
ail  lanivandcd  patriotic  eili/i-ns 
Kri<-ii>.      It     IS      thi  Kach      tt-arhct 

.4h'»u!tl   iM'  encourau^Ml   to  sell   \vi\  per 
tHMU    ol    f^ts  class  tunc  ♦•»  ad'  crti.scr>. 
Thi:>    plan    would    cnabU     \Uv    a\ci 
jiLv   colltuc    Icachf     to    H\^rr;    a   «>ae 
nimuit      coninicrcial      nu»a{.',c      attci 


socictN,    -h:i!ur'    ui    Iht-    spirit    ol    oui 
way  of  htc  ui-tiad  of  hanuint:  ai<»urid 
the   pcriphcr>    a-    parasitit    and   >ki'p- 
tical    hv  standi  r-.    thry    ^^jll    **tilv<-    to 
succeed    in   tlu'   accepted    wa>.    tor^et^. 
tint:    their     ii'.dou^    ol>jection^    to    ttie 
frie-C'nt4rpriNe   s.wttm.    And    whih*    i' 
IS     pos.ihly     true     that     some    ot     the 
prtvsent   faru!t\    memii4.*rs   will   In    un 
ahle  to  ciianL;e  Their  opinions,  ue  ne<'d 


tiponin-'    ihe    cia>s.    proceed    witli    the    J^^,^^  v^orry  about  thein  hecausf  itn-  lau 


r**^  -jular  uurk  fi>i  Ivm  nt>  muiutes  or 
>o  lieiore  breaking  m  with  a  three 
innuite  commerciaJ.  and  then  to  con- 
tinue until  Ihe  bell  is  atjoul  lo  rnii4 
when  he  can  offer  another  one  min 
ut*-  n  minder  before  ^i\  ini:  tho  next 
.issijnnniU.  Spons(»rs  >hould   he   will 


of  the  maikel  place  will  see  to  it  that 
they   are   sh<utl\    placed   t)y   youni;er. 
more   ambit  ous.    more    loyal    inslrue 
tors. 

Kouitii     and     last     'but     far     from 
least \    m.N     pro;.' ram    will     encoaia?4e 


m^  to  txiN   .substantial  amounts  to  the  sponsoring  nurchants  and   indusu  lal 

toaeh-r    for   these   excellent   advertis-  ists,    who    are     the    heart,    soul    and 

iiiu     spots      and     this     auL'mentatit.n  backbone  ol   oui    culture,  lo  take  an 

.hould    prove   sutfic.en'    lo    raisi*    ihe  active  interest  m  what  yoes  on  m  the 

l^-ac  her's   mcorae.  classroom.  We  can  all  rest  more  com 

.    ,   ,         .u  fortably   m  the  as.surance  that  under 

There    is    no    need    to    belab<»r    the  i"'^*'^*^  ^  .    . 

ieif  evident,  but    iH-rhaps    the    rea<ler 


their  wary  eyes  no  fu///>  nunded. 
.«;ubversi\c  ideas  will  creep  into  the 
classroom. 


will   pardon  my  pointing;  out  some  of 
th<*   advantages  of   the    plan. 

First,  ft  will  raise  income^  equil- 
abi>  Tht^se  who  teach  the  required 
lower  division  course  arc  invariably 
tM(^  poorest  pai<l  ot  all  laculty  mem- 
lK»rs.  but  Ihc*  fact  that  they  meet 
With  a  larger  number  ot  students 
than  the  senior  lacults  wdl  make 
IlK'ir  ser\he9  more  v.iluatile  lo 
pnjspectivc  sponsors  Kvea  those  ^^^^  Sprm^j-semester  General  Kduca 
who  teach  rather  small  ^'roups,  how-    ^^^J„  ^  program. 


Gen  Ed  Plans 
'59  Program 

Several      widl  known      personahtir^ 
have    been    mvitod    t*)    parln-ipalf    in 


evt'r  should  have  litUe  difTicuUN  in 
findnm  a  sponsor  .\ffer  all,  they  pro- 
vide a  captive  audience  which  miuht 
be  smaller  than  tlie  local  radio,  tele- 
vL-jion.  or  newspaper  audience  but 
which  is  more  certainly  available  al 
re^^uiar  intervals. 

Seeond.     it     will     improve    instruc 


The  next  thret  speaKek>  tin-  term 
will  be  poet  and  I*uiilzer  Pri/e  win- 
ner Kolxrl  Lowili;  Charles  K  W.v- 
zanski,  Jr.  United  States  Distiut 
Court  Jud^e.  and  Kdward  Weeks,  cdi 
tor   of   the    Atlantic    Monthly. 

On    February    5    tbe    sp«»aker    will 
be    Robert    M     llutchins.   Pirecioi,  of 


The   theme.^   of   the   book   are 
r.ianifold.    but    are    all    eontered 
around    one    otilieal    point:    the 
world   whi<h   mai.    knew    tor  a   thous 
Old    years    has.    in    thx*    la-l    hundred 
\ears,  disintegrated   int(»   t<»tat   (  ha(»s 
With      Hoimnnnsthars     idea     ol      the 
modern  woild  in  mind.  Ihller  writes. 
•'I'lie  tradnional  ordei    ol   thinv^  t;jlK 
apail.  and  then    meaniiufs   ho   buried 
ujuh'i-  the  fraifments    Kiemenls.  once 
bound     to;!ethei     to    ni.kt-     a     world. 
luiw    piesent    lh«'msel'vr<   t(»   the    poet 
i!i  inMUvtrous  separ*jten*'ss.*"  Tlure  is 
no    loieJer    for    us    a^iy    la.tinj;    vahie. 
Wf     hcivinu    first     l<»si     our    beliel     m 
(oui    and    then    our    beliii     m     Man 
hi»nsolf.    Tlu'    th'*mes    and     work    ol 
Mann     aie     totall\      eoneerned     with 
this,     but     m     the     only     manner     in 
whieh     they    can     be     w  riUen    ot     co 
h''i4ntly;   ironically.   A.s  Heller  notes, 
"...  Thomas  .Mann  set  out  to  build 
a     traditionallv      solid     house     on     a 
metaptiysically    condemned    site     Ol 
course,    tljere    is    profound    irony    in 
Mu  h     an     enterprise,     the     ir.ni>     ol 
t^ivin^  a  traditional  form  to  the  very 
c\p<'rience  of  its  disinti'.u'ration  .  .  .  " 
Heller   traces    Manns   development 
as    an    author    from    his    first    major 
work,    Hiidiienbrooks.    written    when 
Mann    was    only    twenty,    to    the    \w 
tinished    Coiiteasi^.n^    oi    Fc}u    Kruli 
Cotnific fue.    Ma^i,   of    which    only    the 
(list,     book     was     eomi)ioted     before 
Mann's  death  in   I9:V').   lie  shows  that 
the    elements     ot     all     Manns     later 
w«>rks     exist     in     Btalifcnbrooks,     all 
profoundl>    intluenced.   (as  was  Mann 
throui:hout    hi-   lite    .   by   the    philoso 
phie>  ot  Si  hopeidiauer  and  Niel/srln' 
and  by  the  nuiMc  ot  Uiehard  Wauner 
B?/d</«'./^>roo^.s-    shows     noiucallx     the 
decline    ol    a    inmily.    caught    m    the 
j»iip    ot    the    tension    between    deter- 
minism   and     tree     will,    the     symbol 
of  the  dissolution  ot    an  eiMire   Kuro 
pran     ajic.     The     conllntinj:     philoso- 
phus  of  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche 
are    iiorucally    reconciled    b>     Mann 
here,    and    "are    mos?    stran  ;ely    and 
skilltullv    inlerw(»\en    m    an    ironical 


eelebralKM)     ot     lite     and     death,     ol 
dt'iiial    and    iitVnination." 

Ih'llri  >.tressi'->  the  <  oinp!olel>  iron 
leal  cpialilies  of  two  o)  Mann's  best 
known  works  Tofjjo  Kr<n'(}tr.  and 
limfh  ]t>  Venice  In  thr  tt)rmei.  wi 
.srt^  'r(e.no  in  the  paradox  ot  "one 
nvjs!  (lie  b'  lite  in  «>nhM  lo  be  en 
tireis  a  creator,'"  and  vw  s«'e  the 
irony  of  Tonio's  cool  and  unpi>>^i'»'^^*<^^ 
view  oJ  lite  reversed  totall.v  in  his 
attitude  toward  art.  whi-n-  he  .*^ays 
'hf  is  mistaken  who  believes  lu 
may  plm  k  a  sin;.!le  lent  from  tlu- 
laurel  tree  ol  art  without  paymj; 
for    it     with     his    lite'* 

In   1)C(!th    hi    \'*'ii'nc.  Mann  has   m\\ 
en   Us  his   ultimate  in   trauic   irun\    lo 
that  timi-:  'ile  (f;usta\   .\Mhenb:Kh    . 
the    classical    wrder    of    hi-    a>!e    and 
countrv.  who  has  'rejected  the  abyss* 
and    entered    into    a    covenant    with 
Apollo,    deti-rmined    as    he    is    to    let 
]\is   art    do   service   in   the   humani/.a- 
tion  ol    man.  unwittingly   goi',^  out   in 
search    of    Dionysus    and    dies    in    hi- 
embrace."  Here,  in  a  classical   treat 
ment.   is   the   very   unclassical   theme 
ol    decay    and    destruction,    tlcie    an 
Mann's   themes   of    the   decadi'nce    ol 
the   appreciation   of   beauty,  and    the 
relaticniship      between      beauty      and 
death. 

This    tren«l    oi    Mann    ^s    continued 
in    Ihe   yet    untranslated    >f cd'fufvoN.v 
oj     o     Son    Pnlttkai    Mnn,    aiul     the 
^reat    M(i()h     Mnunlortf.   In    the    latter. 
Mann*s    ironic    style    is   employed    in 
the  creation  ol  a  world  where  minds 
are  totally  "disinherited."  In   fleiler's 
words.    •  .   .  .   The  Maijti    Mouutah'    is 
about     an     a^e     dispossessed     ot     tht 
very     sense     of     definable     meanin;^ 
Therefore     all     thing's     are     frer     to 
acquire      whatever      meaninu       they 
thoose     .Nothing    is    what    it    seems" 
It    IS    *a    mescalin    world"    of    which 
Mann     here     depicts       IIowe\er,     al- 

thout^h  the  work  is  a  .s>  mbol  of 
meanm^lessness,"  tho  work  it.srll  i^ 
not     meaninuh'ss.       Pioies>oi      lb  liei 


explains  this  .st'en\ini4  paradox  for 
US  as  follows:  "'Ihe  worst  is  nol . 
v,(.  l(Mi^  as  w.'  ean  s;u .  -rhi-  is  the 
worst  "  1  here  is  reason  for  n-.jonin.u 
as  lonu  as  tragedies  can  be  written. 
The  ]>iesfrved  form  of  a  pieee  ol 
liteiatuie  m\e<  tlu-  maii^iiial  hi  lo 
\\\o  e\pre«:sed  e4)nvittion  that  e\et\- 
thnm  is  in  a  state  ol  dis-ohiluMi '* 
'rhr  ii'ony  in  Ifw  Md'iic  MomiUuf 
i.N  lo  be  louiul  in  the  delerininat ion 
of  Mann  to  ludd  louetl.er  tlu^-e  ele 
n^-nts  of  dissolution. 


fion    In  a  competitive  free futerprise  the   Fund   for   the   Republic  and    for  ^ 

system    like    ours    success    is    tenured  xner    president   of    the    Iniver.-ity    of    ^^||£|f  5    l\    IUCCHI  • 

by     ineome,     and     the     more     intelh-  Chicago.  The  critic  and  es^^ayisl  C'lif 

gently   ambitious  youni;   people   ^rad-  ion  Fadiman   will   speak  on   i\bruaiv 

»ate  lo  well   paid  jobs  or  profession.  19,  in  relation  to  his  interest  in  edii 

.An  increase  in  income,  then,  will  at  cational    tele\ision.    A    former    Vice 

tract    to  teachint;   capable  young   peo-  president  oi  the  l'nite<l  Slates    ilt-niv 

pif    who    now   do    nol    even    consider  Wallace,   will   sjH-ak  on   April   2    \U't\ 

teachini:     :ii;     a     goal      Furthermore,  |.y  huev  will  speak  on   May  14.   He  is 

classroom   efTiciency    will    lead    to   in-  ^he    editor    and    publisher    ol    Tune, 


Selective  Service 


creased    .^pon.sor   interest       Since    the    j^j^,     j^^jj     fortune.     Two    additional 
t<^aeh«»r  whose  students  are  alert  and     ^,„^.j^jj,  v^jii   be  invited  shortly. 
attenti\t'    will    naturally    sell     better 
rban  one  whose  students  di»ze  or  day* 
d.'vam    tlnouv^h   the  class   period,   tin 
sponsor   will  no   doubt    be   anxious   10 
Kain    tne    trood    teacher's    servicers    by 
offennu    him    more    mone>     This.    111 
turn,    wijl    encouraie    more    teacheis 
to  improve  their  classroom  technique. 
.And  too.  since   the   teacher   will   be 
required     to     make     the     commercial 
message  appenlinfi,  we  ma>   expect  to 
»oe  even  the  average  teacher  become 
more  imaginative  and  therefore  more 
stimulating  In  his  lectures    The  really 
^oo(\    instructor,    for   instance.   nii;,hl 
avail    himself   of  opportunities  to   in- 
sert  plues   throughout    the   dayV    les- 
son   Tht    humanist    mi^hi    paii.se   dra- 
matically    during    the     discussion    ol 
the  bailie  over  Palroclus   body  to  re- 
mark    wittily     that     the     combatants 
would   surely   have   welcomed   an   oiy- 
portunity  to  drop  in  at  the  Off-v'am- 
pu.^     ravern    for    a    cooi,    refreshing 
glass    of   lx»er   after    the    battle.    The 
botanist  might  mention  during  a  dis- 
cussion  of  the  wild  flowers  of   Ohio 
that  the  beauty  of  nature  can  rarely 
be   improved,,  but  that  Bette\s  Beau- 
ty  Parlor   Sc  Salon   will   do   the  near 
imi>ossible     for     coeds     at     reduced 

rates. 

Is  if  not  reasonable  to  expeet  that 
Am  teacher  who  exanune^  hm  sub- 


Philosopher  Ricoeur 
Lectures  Friday  PM 

Paul  Huoeui.  Pii»fe>sor  of  Philos- 
oph\,  Sorbonne.  ParN.  will  spi-ak  at 
Brandeis  l'niversil>.  under  the  auspi- 
ces  of  tho  I>epartment  of  Philo.sopliy. 
The  lecture  will  be  held  on  Frida> . 
November  2\  K»>0  at  8:00  pj:n.  in 
the  U>uimf  ol  the  llabb  Citaduate 
Center.  Hi-  topic  will  be  "The  Twii- 
fold    Funclon    of    Symbols*'. 

Professor  Kicoi^ur  i.s  one  of  the 
foremost  phd(»sophers  on  the  Euro- 
pean comment.  Al  present,  he  i:-  on 
a  briei  visit  to.  this  country  from  hi- 
usual    position   al    the   Sorbonne. 

As  an  author,  Proies.sor  Ricoeur 
has  written  several  book-,  incUulinu; 
Karl  Jaspers  et  U  philosophie  de 
Texistence;  Philosophie  de  la  volonte; 
Etat  et  violence;  and  Hlstolre  et  ver- 
ite.  He  is  co  author  ot  Gabriel  Marcel 
et  Karl  Jaspers;  he  has  edited  His- 
toire  de  la  phltosphie  allemande  and 
L'homm«  et  sa  raison,  and  has  trans 
lated  from  the  works  of  Edmund 
Hus.serl  from  German  into  Frfnch 
under  the  title  Idees  directrices  pour 
phenon^enoloQie* 


Since  the  War  Between  the  States,  the  Federal  Government 
has  found  it  necebsary  to  employ  Selective  Service  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  their  necessary  quota.  The  policy  effect- 
ive now,  is  to  maintain  a  citizenry  trained  in  battle  and  who.  while 
leading  the  lite  of  civilians,  may  be  called  upon  in  emergency  to 
defend  their  country.  Thus  each  male  who  passes  his  eighteenth 
undertakes  the  responsibility  of  ——- 1" i^^iT ]or"n";^combatant 
having  to  undergo  military  train  ^^^vice  with  the  regular  eight  year 
ing  obliEjation.    ft   one  «i.s   a   conscientious 

When  a  young  man  becon\es  objector  who  declares  himself  not 
eighteen  he  is  required  to  rej;isler  eligible  for  any  sort  of  military  work 
with  the  Selective  Service  Board  in  he  is  classified  1  O  but  in  an  emer 
his  local  area  The  Board  then  das-  j^ency  must  fultill  his  military  obh- 
sitics  him  as  to  his  eh.t^iblliiy  for  the  nation  m  civilian  work  such  as  civil 
draft.  Only 'those  who  have  been  service  or  compuisor>  hospital  work, 
classed  1-A  may  be  drafted.  The  mili  One  is  not  eligible  to  Ik-  called 
tary  obli;,'ation  consists  of  ei-ht  years  for  the  draft  if  he  is  in  a  reserve 
of  service.  The  draftee  un(ler;4(.es  two  unit,  classified  ID.  These  reserve 
years  of  active  trainin:;  two  years  of  unil.s  beside  the  ready  and  stand- 
ready-reserve  work  in  v^hich  he  is  by  reserves  abovementioned.  are:  the 
regularly  aitendin:  drill  meetings.  National  rkiard  which  requires  six 
and  four  years  oi  Ntandby  reserve  years  oi  active  duty;  the  Reserve  Of 
work.  When  the  draftee  is  in  the  ficers  Training  Corps  which  requires 
read.N  reserve  he  may  t>e  called  to  ac  eight  >ears  as  outlined,  from  date 
tion  in  an  emer[;ency  by  Presidential  of  commission;  the  Six-Month  Plan 
pro(  tarnation  When  he  is  m  the  in  which  one  is  servinir  active  duty 
standby  reserve  he  may  only  be  for  six  months  and  is  in  the  ready 
called  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  He  reserve  for  .seven  and  a  half  years; 
may  not  be  recalled  aitei  lie  has  and  the  Military  College  Officer  Pro- 
served  his  full  eight  years.  curement  Program  in  which  one  must 

There  are  many  conditions  in  which  fulfill  his  eiphl  year  obligation  in 
one  may  be  deferred  from  the  draft,  the  i'e;rular  manner,  from  commis- 
Each  condition  of  deferment  is;  a  sion.  These  programs  are  to  be 
different  classification  and  has  its  found  in  each  of  the  services.  • 
obligations  lo  aid  the  country  in  The  classification  of  1-SH  ib  given 
emerftency.  If  a  man   is  a   conscien-   to  high  school  students  under  twenty 


tiotui  objector  he   is  classified   1-AO 


Contiriued  on  Page  Five 


Tiu      peak     of     that     whuh     Ihii'i 
deserilu-s    as    Mrtnn's       travu     fron;.  ' 
comes,      hov.  e\er.      with      tho      no\ei 
which   is.  m  a  sense    the    •unwritni'-;- 
ol     (ioethe's     f-'unst,     Ii<utnr     /•'.?.< ^r  /.v. 
Written  at  a  tim«'  v.  iifn  mar.>  >«jr<  li 
lor    limitless     froodotn     h.is     led     him 
instead   to   seemiiml>    limitless  *  i»ai»s. 
at    a   time   uiien    Ireedoni   ha-   settled 
on    the    soul    "like    inildeA."    Ihnii^r 
h\itjsf  (!.-<,     the     (i  or  man     eoriiposrr. 
Adrian  Leverkuhn.  seeks  to  re  estal)- 
hsh    order,    an\     order,    rather    than 
submit  to  the  chaotic  freedt>m  whi(  h 
ha.s    uUimateh     resulted    in    sterility 
and    death     For    Leverkuhn    *Kven    a 
stupid  order  is   l)ctler  than   no  order 
at     all."     He     is    certain     Beethoven's 
.Ninth    Symphony     must     be    revoked 
and    unwritten    aiul    order    reestab- 
lished  in   the    universe;   he   seeks   to 
do     thi-     through     his     own     music. 
Dttrtor  t'anstus  is  an   ironic   reversal 
ol    Goethe's    Fav^t.    Fau.st    cannot    be 
damned    through    his    quest    for    un 
limited  freedom,    lii.s  damnation  caw 
result  only   trom   his   failure  to   real- 
ize  this  aim    the  relationship  botueen 
the    self   and    the    world.    For    Mann's 
Doctor    Tauslus.    howovei .    the    situa- 
tion   in    totally    reversed     "Kor    no\y 
the    relationship    between    soul    and 
world,    between    sell    and    realitv ,    ih 
not     one     of     fundamental     harmony 
but  ot  lot;'!    absurdity  '  Tlie  Faust  of 
earlier   ages    sou^hl    to   establish,    his 
freedom;    Dtntor     Faust  us    of    today 
seeks   lo    re-eMahlish     That   which    is 
objective,    binding    and    compelling.'* 
Doctitr   F (last IIS   is.   again    in    fhUer's 
words.     "Mann*s     eloquent     compro- 
mise   with    silence  '* 

With  the  last  of  Mann-  works, 
Felix  KrulK  he  gives  us  "the  lau^'h- 
in.g  farewell  ol  a  sreal  artist,  one 
of  the  few  writers  who.  by  uiving 
valid  form  to  the  chaotic  mind  of 
this  centurv,  will  have  helc'cd  it  lo 
be  remembered  with  at  least  a  meas« 
ure  of  friendliness  and  respect.*' 

A  review  gives  only  a  slight  ink- 
ling of  the  intensity  of  such  a  book 
as  this  For  it  to  be  understood  it 
must  be  read  carefully  and  thought- 
fully. It  IS  not  only  a  work  on  the 
work  of  Thomas  Mann,  but  a  fitting 
epilogue  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  and  wrote,  and  a  profound 
comment  on  the  background  for 
many  of  the  most  di.sturbing  philo- 
sophical questions  which  mean  so 
much  to  those  of  us  living  no^ .  The 
book  will  bother  many  people  it 
is  not  optimistic,  and  Heller  shares 
many  of  Thomas  Mann's  beliefs.  In- 
deed, that  is  one  reason  vOiv  the 
book  i^  as  fine  a  study  ot  Mann 
as  il  is.  But  1  must  finally  disagree, 
lor  whatever  it  is  worth:  I  cannot 
believe  that  we  are  the  last  ga.sp 
of  a  dying,  or  already  dead  animal. 
I  cannot  accept  the  fact  that  we  are 
soon  to  l)e  totally  lost  in  chaos.  If 
our  ideals  have  been  shattered,  if 
we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  almost 
complete  philosophical  chaos,  and 
li  we  are  now  even  in  po.ssession  of 
weapons  which  can  destroy  us,  nev- 
ertheless, we  are  still  what  we  have 
always  been,  and  from  chaos  which 
seemed  almost  as  total  as  this  in 
other  times,  we  have  pulled  our- 
selves together  and  come  out  al- 
right. Perhaps  we  can  again. 

— tym#n    Andrews,   M^ 


Four 


The  Justice 


November  17,  1958 


Open  House  Dispute 


•spv"  as  has  been  charged.  Ho  staled   Ik^  some  few  in.slanocs  In  which  one 
*'  of   the   student   or    two    irrosponsiblo    btudenlb    u»U 

menial     than    break  the  rules   The  question  is  then. 


Monday  8  JO     Slubber,;  H*m  M.il  Hall 
StMM.r    vo!o    CrAlMNKT     KKCITAL 
}i\    Paul    Kpvtrin,    .M<»/i.ri,    llraljnib 
i:i:<l    (opl.'incl 


Wednesday  ^>  i<<»  \alhaii 
Juni<»r  Class  MiTtiii^ 
VVeekriui 


Si'iftr 

on    Winter 


Sit»i<.  hi    ('omicil     \h".  Hnt; 


P,<M.ru 


r.i'.'iin   < 


n;>     <MMt>  ',oiiT»'.'0 
(*i:th   I'.tsairnls    Mtitinj! 


J^-30     Sloslxr;:    lUcilal 
Hall 

Lrctuie     on      'THK     SCOPK     AND 
IJMITATIONS    OK    A    SOCIOLOCV    rules 
rH'    A  in*''   by    Arnold    Hauler,    ^ee- 
»)nd   111  a   MiU'^  ol    lhr«*i 


CoHtutUcc?  frovi   Paar  0>jo 

tiH'V    th..v    are    in    the    .pint    of   the  tha*    the    obligations 

Ha!l    Student      I  nion      Constitution,      and  chaperone    ;*';^\^^"1^''\  ^  ^:,ii    ^^o    responsible    studenU    have 

whether  they  are  consistent  uith  the  moral  ^lor  inst.ee  ^^'J^^\^^^^^  "^^^'^^^  ,,,\,,  ,,,,  of  one  or  tuo 

diversity's  claim   that   Brandeis  stu-  ;^^f  X'^\.  ^;;^^^^                           ,1;^.  'responsible    Mudents^    Without    the 

.,..  .re  to  »x.  treated  as  adults.  ^^^^%:^Z^\^^^^^  ,roup  responMl.hty    rule,   there   is  a 

tuncermn;^     the     provision     for     a           .Z^,.  ^^id, 'If  students  are  permit-  '^reater    likelihood    < »^<;^\ ^^;"^^^    '^'''l'^ 

chaperone,  Weinstein  said  that  there  ;^*j'  .^    ^^,^^^^    ^^^^j.    j^.^^^^^    „jy^    their  people   will   ^o   iree    but    It  is  a   lar 

was  nothing  in  the  room  permission  ^,_,.^      ^.,^^^^.,,      ,,,,^      ^heir      blinds  U^tter  thin?   thai   the   euiltv   ^o  tne 


that    uould    turn    him    into    a 


door* 


i* 


'i.«  '  tiiii' dem')ii>ir.'ttion  nii  MosARS 


m!     I!nll<  in.tiK     v.liosf     uoik 
M.ir   in   Stu<leiit 


i'eiil.  t 


Thursday    7  (K)— l/si-n    Commons 

<;KM:UAL    KDCCATIONS    presents 
Robert    Lo\m1!     P<kI 
I'n/e   winner 


Friday    »  3<»- DeHox     Ihill     Mixor 
Saturday     \2 


.iiid    I'ulit/er 


Women's 
Wiirwiek 


noon-bh«ipnt)    AthUlic 
Center 

Kenvin.Li  -  nrand«'is 


\s 


time 


you 


but  without  hands... 
miss  the  whole  idea  of  a  watch 


smoke 


but  without  flavor-you  miss 
the  whole  idea  of  smoking 


4     f 


When  it  comes  to  flavor 

It^s  ^what 

front 
that  coun 


That's  why 

WSMSTCM  T 

like  a  cigarette  shouldl 


drawn'/"  The  student  body  has  been 
clamoring  for  responsibility  ;ind  this 
rule  urants  it.  he  asserted:  individual 
students  are  responsible  tor  not  eom- 
niittini*  any  indiscretions,  iuid  stu- 
dent chaperones  are  responsible  ii>r 
maintainin.'  decorum  in  the  d«»rm  as 
it  whole. 

Friedman,  sked  for  a  state  nient^OTi 
the     regulations,     said:     "the     open 
house    rules    state    that    a    ihaperone 
IS  to  enforce  decorum,  mvestir.aie  dis 
turhances    and    report    infr.'ictions    to 
the    Administration.     We    are    forced 
to    poliie    I  niversity    made    rule^.    If 
the  Administrators  are  sonous  in  say- 
m^    that    these    rules    jHMinit     indivi- 
(hial     responsibility,    then     1    suggest 
they    withdraw     the    chaperone    rule 
whith    forces    students    to    Ix'    police- 
men and  limits  the  ehaperone's  iunr- 
lion  to  the  menial  tasks  of  which  Mr. 
Weinstein    speaks." 

.Tofl  Schatz,  President  of  MIC.  was 
m  favor  t»r  the  rule.  He  said.  "Thi.- 
js  one  of  the  most  lib<*ral  open  house 
policies  n{  a  eo^d  school  m  the 
Cniled  States.  Brandeis  students 
don't    know    how    well   off   they  are." 

The    rule    whereby    an    entire    dor 
mitory   unit  can   be   punished   if  indi- 
vidual   responsibility    cannot    be    de 
termined   was   another  point   of   con 
tention.  Weinstein  contended  that  this 
too    wt)uld    ultimately    increase    indi- 
vidual    responsibility.     If    individuals 
are    truly    responsible,    he    said     they 
will    admit    any    trans^'ression    of    the 
rules   and    therefore    the    clause   need 
nex'er    br    invoked. 

Friedman   commented*     There    v^ill 


than    the    mnoceni    »>e    ignobly    pun- 
ished   '* 

At    the    end    o;     1>h     week,    il    ajv 
peared    that    the    y\dTMinistration    and 
the    Student    Council     uere    working 
toward     the    sam«'    end    'the    faire-t 
open    house    svstcnv    but    arc    poles 
apart   in   their  .approaches.  For  those 
dissatisfied     u:i».     *he     present    rules 
there    are    two    -.neans    of    recourse. 
This    week    a    ouestionnaire    will    Ik* 
eireulated  to  all  resident  men  bv  the 
M.IC     to    determine    student    senti- 
ment    I  pon   the   basis  of  the  results 
\M(\    may    propos,     ehanges    to    the 
administration      Oi     <lse.     since     the 
rules    provide    for     'reviews    and    re- 
evaluation"   at    anv    time.    Any    inter- 
ested individuals  may  draft  i  iternatc 
rules   and    propose    these    to    the    ad- 
ministration     lor     po.ssible     approval. 


Yiddish 

Dr.  Joseph  Israel  Clieskis, 
Professor  Emeritus  oi  F^o 
manee  Languages  and  Liter 
ature  at  Brandeis,  will  speak 
on  -Yiddishkeit;*  this  Friday 
evening  at  7:30  at  the  HiUel 
Oneg  Shabbal  in  the  Student 
Union.  Theskis  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  .seholars  in 
Yiddish  philology  and  eul- 
ture  and  has  long  been  one 
of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
Yiddish  seeularist  move- 
ment. 


Auden^s  Works  Reflect 
Concern  with  Existence 

?:?Tierging  in  the  past  three  anxious  decades.  W.  H.  Auden 
has  beeoine  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  terse  interpreters  of 
modern  life.  His  poetic  subjects  range  from  the  psychological 
to  the  sentimental,  his  treatment  spans  free  and  complex  verse 
to  simple,  obvious  rhvm6.     Auden   posse.sses  the  rare  ability  of 

portraying    significant    moments    with    significant    symbols^ His 

attention  covers  the  smallest  ini-  ^p^^  eontemporTrT  hvtng  al'^t^  a^'c 
pression  to  the  largest   impact  ^^^^^  courtesj  would  think." 
of     human     experience.      What 


perhaps  motivates  Auden's  potiry, 
and  makes  it  so  universal  m  this 
sense  is  his  audienee.  "a  sort  of 
tienerali/ed    artistic   eonseience." 

Heading  various  .selection*^  last 
week  at  B<)ston  College,  Auden  ex- 
hibited an  effective  oral  mastery  of 
his  own  works.  His  voice  is  resonant, 
and  his  manner  of  presentation 
seems  to  represent  a  eharaeteristic 
English  restraint.  It  is  as  if  any 
language  short  of  eloquince  would 
do  an   injustice   to  his  delivery. 

Auden's  etTectiveness  often  comes 
not  with  a  complete  poem,  but  with 
eertain  separate  phrases  and  images 
His  obscurity  and  careless  construc- 
tion have  been  observed  and  affirm- 
ed by  many  critics,  and  vshat  often 
few  pertinent  expressions.  Reading 
Auden  might  easily  cultivate  a  frag- 
mentary  approach    to    understanding 

complete  works. 

Concern  For  Social  Order 
His  varied  selections  last  week 
were  from  newer  parochial  poems 
and  older,  more  general  works.  Titles 
included  'On  Installing  an  American 
Kitchen  in  Australia"  to  "Mundus  ct 
Infans"  among  others. 


His  sentimentality  is  noted  in 
iH'autifully  distinct  and  comprehen- 
sive expression  "Though  one  can't 
exactly  rememtxr  why  one  was 
happy,  there  i^  no  forgetting  one 
was  "  The  .51  year  old  English  poet 
has  the  ability  to  evoke  an  almost 
universal  reaction  with  usual  words 
in  unusual  alhance.  He  speaks  of 
"the  inexpensive  delight  of  a  choice 
one  might   ha\e  made. 

All  of  these  isolate<i  evpressions 
Jo.se  much  of  their  meaning  «>ut  of 
context,  yet  Audens  pervasive  aware- 
ness allows  them  to  retain  a  cerlain 
significant  relation  to  individual  ex- 
perience. 

Many  are  struck  by  "Sept.  1,  19.39" 
which  coheres  rather  cogently  from 
beginning  to  end,  but  Auden  doesn't 
like  it.  He  thinks  it  is  "too  elevated.** 
During  a  question  period  following 
the  readings,  Auden  replied  to  many 
other  queries  with  candid  brevity. 
"Do  you  think  *Agc  of  Anxiety'  is 
more  relevant  now  than  when  you 
wrote  iC^"  Auden's  complete  an^^wer, 
"No.*' 

His  challenge  exists  in  the  conquer- 
ing   of    new    technical    problems,    his 


^lulonV  concern  with  the  problems  Pleasure  in  the  giving  of  ploa.urc 
.,„d  vmptoms  in  human  existence  to  the  reader  These  tasks  are  com. 
mr-n.fe'-st  themselves  as  a  concern  Potently  handled,  as  Auden  .s  a  harsh 
tor  the  social  order  and  everyday  ^^Ifcnt.c  with  n  constructive  and 
Just     two    or     three     isolated   progressive  stylo.  U  l.en  asKcd  if  he 


man. 


•  J  r    A    J-     '^  is    ever    reallv    pleased    with    a    com- 

Dhrases  ji  ve  one  an  idea  of  Auden  s  *^    ^^^^    xt.<io>    ii-u.v, 

pniascs  ,^iNc   uiiv   a  nieted    published   poem,  Auden   subt^ 

concept  on     of     modern     conformity,  Pi^^*-"-  puuo.  o        i       .r^i^^-c  nhr-ici* 

.  „  h>iv  answered  in  Paul  \  aien  b  pnra.sc, 

•'The    crowd   rejects    no   one,   joining  *<-!>  answcrcu  ^    .  ,    ^  ,. 

the  crowd  is  the  only  thing  everyone  "No     poem  Js    ever     xinished,    only 

can   do."  In   a   recent   poem,  "Instal-  abandoned/'       ^  ,,        r    k-* 

ling  a  kitchen  .  •  ."  he  commented  -  ^^^^^  L^»>^ 
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The  Justice 


.NiiK  s  Pelilioii 
;<Hs  To  <fCMi<  va 


Poge  ft 


«^lll4'rK  io  tfho  Editor 


Town 


iilv  \\ore  :»in<»n^  over  ten  lh{>u>- 


<  I 


^iv 


natt>ric'ji    Iroai    folle^cs 


and 


crsUR-s  from  coast  to  coast  who 

.    ,  ndorM'd  a  petition  calling'  upon 

.     1  niied   Slates,  the   Soviet   Vnion 

1    (.;reat    Britain    to    ^i*Jn    an    "im- 

.  .r.tto  airreem<'nt    tor  the   perman- 

-Cition  of  nuelrar  weapc^n^  le'^t- 

A  -h    provi«!<»n    f«>r    control    aruj 

. -pi  ct  i'v>n. 


I" 


"jie-.       petition-     were     llo\Nn     to 

i;nnie»iialelv      follouin^^      a 

.,.;;;is    un    \o\emlM  »    9   at    uhieh 

M.i;,n    (A»ii     i)-.    eciitor    ot    tin-    Sat- 

jrday  Review  ami  co-chairman  ot   the 

\ai lonal   Ci»mniittee    lor   n   Sane    Nu- 

PoiicN ,     comm:>siom'(i     ivohc!-: 

....(I    l)onal«l    Ke\s    to    carry 


Cooperation 

In  recent  week-,  th*  lo.^s  of  stiuUnt 
^.utonomy  in  many  areas  cif  campus 
iile  has  l)ecome  increavinv'ly  evident. 
It.  would  be  (  rroneou^  to  blame  '^u*  h 
dcvilopments  simply  cm  the  pre-encc 
of  one  new  man  in  the  Offh  »•  of  Stu- 
tJent  rerM)nnc1.  The  problem  is  not 
merely  of  one  mdiMcluai'>  action>. 
hut  ( ncompasses  a  uener^d  .jMit\i(h» 
toward-^     >Ui(hM\t     «jovernnu  nt     as     a 

V.  hole. 

f'nic  of  i)u"  most  satisfactory  mean> 
lor  a  student  hodv  to  contribute  ron- 
structively  and  respunMblv  to  it^  uni 
vrr.Nity  is  throi^;h  open  discus-ioTi  ancl 
mutual  cooperation.  !n  th<'  pa-t.  the 
I'ni'.erMty  ha>  exproseci  reco'^^nition 
of   the   injp*>'tanc*-  (»l   a   thinkiuL'    r.nd 


petition-  U)  (icneva  aiuni;  with    M.sponsi»)h«  siudtiit   i^overnment.    I'hc 
1.  ...I   « u.Mi^!i»^.*4   vi^nrtt iii<'«s   uii    .  i.f^vt itiii Kin.'d    iniM-)Kinisms    tor    t'tlec 


eunstttutiuna)  mechamsm*<  tor  •tlec 
\\\v  ."student  organizations  have  been 
r>tahh»hed  Vrt,  for  the  past  three 
veais.  real  communication  between 
adnnni>tration  and  the  studr?it  t  *k1\ 
has  been  at  a  .:  ninnum. 

The  dress  reuulations  are  a  tast- 
m  point.  La.-t  year.  Student  ('i»uncil 
w.i>>    miormed    that    the    Admmistra- 

.  Ml    t   M  tion    and     Faculty     felt    that     ^ludent 

in.  >tudeni  pet.l.on  was  circulate  ^^^^^  un.satislactory. 

..   c.aupuses    by    Mudent>   concerned    ;1^'^»*-  ^   ^,    , ^     .,    ^^  .^^ 

.Mih  The  pr<»blems  laused  by  nuclear 


•  a    i.undied  t)iou>aad  si.^natures  uu 

^•.inilai   adult  petition  sponsored  bv 

\;:Thinai    C(*mmiltrf    for   a    Sane 

\ucioai    Policy.     Ihe.N    were    present- 

.  »i.     to-ethcr     with     petitions     from 

thi:    nations    to    th*-    delcnate.^    from 

ii»..     L.     S.     thi'     r  S.S.U.     and     c;rcat 

i<nta:n    now   meetin:4  m   tliat   i  ity  on 

\\\-   p rot)! em. 


Acapon^  tests.  B*  idis  Rrandeis.  col- 
li ye-  and  uiuversi:iev  ^ith  pr(»por- 
•jonallv  heavy  returns  included:  the 
jtour  New  York  City  Colle-es.  Brook- 
Kn,  City.  Hunter,  and  Qutens;  C'hi- 
rai.'o;  .>\ntioeh:  and  the  Vniversity 
of'  California.  The  local  ^iroup  was 
headed  by  Buddy  Kopelman.  The 
Brandeis  unit  »-  a  committee  of 
^PKAC. 

The  .National  Student  Councd  for  a 
Sane  .Nu<  tear  Policy  serves  to  coor- 
dmate  the  proaram  and  activities  of 
students  concerned  with  the  Js.sues 
ut  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy.  It  is  af- 
filiated with   the   National  Committee 


The  ap!>earance  of  students,  it  wa*>' 
said,  was  not  only  harmin.k;  \\\v  i^en- 
eral  reputation  of  the  t  niversit>  but 
was  also  hindi  ring  the  acceptance  of 
Brandeis  students  at  graduate  schools. 
Therefore,  the  University  lelt  that 
Student  Council  should  scrjously 
consider  the  matter 


tain,    as    much    as    possible,    student 
opinion  in  this  matter.  The  respon.^es 
to    the    questionnaire    were     sparse. 
Tho^e   who   fell    that   a   problem   did 
exist  stressed  personal  neatness  rath- 
rr  than    particular   types   of  ai)parel. 
Also,  no  mention   was  made  concern- 
in-;    the    reported    problem    of    i^rad 
uate  school  admissions.  After  this  re- 
pt»rt    was    submitted     to    Council,    a 
resolution    was    possod    stressinj4    the 
importance    of    p.rt)per    drcsb    at     lec- 
tures.   Council    also    stateil.    howe\ei. 
that   in  Its  opinn»n.  as   in  that  of   the 
Dress    Committee,    dress    rc;4Ulations 
as   such   would   he   melTectual.   In   the 
llnal  analysi-.  amnarance   cannot    de- 
pend   on    explicit    rules,    but    on    t!ie 
student's     own     decision     and     \ulue 
jud^iement. 

The  OMice  ot  Siudeni  Personnel  ac- 
cepted  the   final   report   ot    the   Com- 
mittee    with    the     comment     that     it 
lelt  the  Committet    had  done  an  ade- 
quate job  and  if  any  re.^ulations  were 
considered,  the   Committee   would   be 
notified    beforehand.    Two    wetk-    be 
fore     June     tinals.     Student     Council 
found   that    the  editors  oV  the    lluiub 
book   had    been    ^iven   a   set    ol    new 
dress     regulations.     Neither     Student 
Council    nor    the    Chairman    of    the 
Dress  Committee   had  been   informed 
in  advance  of  these  rules.  Absolutely 
no    opportunity     lor    continued     dts 
eussion  liad  been  L;iven  nor  had  there 
been   any  expression   of   further   <hs 
satisfaction    on    the    part    of    the    ad 
ministration    prior    to    their    action. 
This  type  of  procedure  was  not  with 


On  Stage 

At  the  Shubert,  pre-Broadway  run 
of  Rod;4ers  and  Hammerstein's 
•Flower  Drum  Song." 

At  the  Colonial,  be^inninp  Novem- 
ber 17,  Eli  Wallach  in  "Cold  Wind 
and    the   Warm." 

At  the  Charles  Pla;  bouse.  OAed's 
"The  Iceman  Cometh"  eurtain  for 
this    show    at    7:45». 

At  the  Wilbur,  the  New  England 
Opira    Theatre     jn     Dt»m/etti's    '\)in\ 

Pasciuale." 

Storyville  i^  IcaluitnL  I'abljv  ilack- 

rtt  this  week. 

Movies 
\i   ttie   Kenmore.  the   New   FnL;land 
premiere    of    .ii.^iue.-,    TatiS      M>    I  n- 

cle." 

Looi:;  running  films  still  playing: 

Saxon:    "South    Pacitic." 

Gary:  *Gigr*.  with  Ledie  Caron. 

Loew's    Orpheum:    *  The    Last    Hur- 
rah,"  with   Spencer   Tracy. 

I.oewt.  State:  "Thi-   lieluctant    Deb- 
utante," with  Hex   llarri.son. 

Exeter:  'Me  and  the  Colonel. '^  ^^ith 
Danny     Knye       very     hiuhly     recom 
nj«  nded>. 


'M.  A.  Greenhill  presenn 


PETE 


SEEGER 


FoIk\\ays  Recording, 
Artist  with 

SONNY  TERRY 

—  FOLK   SONGS  — 

.-ri.,    Dec     5,    8:3C    PM    at 

SYMPHONY  HALL 


Tickets;   S3,   2.50,    1  80 


TUESDAY,    8   p.m. 
CLUB  LCUr4G2 


>.<« , 


<<i 


e!!i©t5S5raHf6n 

/>y  David  lloU^num  || 

Whose  Mosaic  exhibit  appeared  ^ 

in  the  Student  Union  Isst  year.  ^ 

— The   Art   Club —         | 


.\     special     committee    of    Cuuncil  out    precedent.   Certainly    the   tuition 

St  nt  oui  que.Mionnaires  to  members  of  raise  was  similar  in  nature.  This  year, 

the    laeultv,  held   meetinu^    uith   the  the  closing  of  CM-n  Commons  assiMt. 
.-oimimstration.    and    tried     to    .seer-  Conimuc^i  on  Page  Eight 


Selective  Se 


..ated  ..th   the   National  Committee  Co.....d  fro..  Va,c  T^cc        ^^   ^^;^^;^  'LC^rZ 

..    a    sane    Nuclear    PoUcy.    whose    >-rs  of  .i.e  untd  either  a  du  l^^l^  a;i^y  or  temporary  loav- 


s,>..n>ors  include  Brandois  trustee 
.Mrs.  Kleanor  Roosevelt;  Cousins:  vet- 
♦  ran  Socialist  leader  Norman  Thomas, 
outstanding  Quacker  Clarence  Pick 
»tt;  psychiatrist  Erich  Tromm,  and 
manv  i»thers. 


Sweezey 

Dr.    i*aul    Swoezy,    ediior 
of  Monthly  Review  and  autli 
or  of     The  Theory  of  Capi- 
talist Development,  who  lec- 
tured at  hrandeis  University 
la.st  year,  will  speak  on  *The 
Meaning  of  Marxism  Today" 
tomorrow     night.     Tuesday, 
November    18   at    8:00   p.m. 
m   Longfellow   Hall   .\lumni 
Room    at    Harvard    Univer- 
sity.    The  meeting  is  spon- 
sored  by  the   Harvard   Ilad- 
cliffe  Socialist  Club.     Long- 
lidlow  Hall  is  on  the  Appian 
Way  on  the  KadcUlTe  cam- 
pus. 

Theatre  »•* 


sfl  for  Ihe  lliiid  wct-k  in  Februar\-. 
The  show  will  bo  produced  by  Jay 
Jasper  and  direetod  by  Ashl.y  Fein- 
stein.  Technual  direclor  is  Gone 
I'uritz. 
Trvouls  for  the  Hi  Charlie  prodiic 


earned    or    they    leave    s.  hool.    The    in  an  ..llied  army  or  U-mporary  leav- 
elasMfieation  of  ISC  i.  a  deferment    .ng  of  iho  country,  g.ve  them  a,4-C, 

rrinir.rf;  cr^io^iiiy^;:  ''i^^s^yn.. .  ...ty ...... 

I  ,n  effect  until  the  end  ..(  .ho  pro.-    .ally   unf.t   to   serve   are    g.ven   a   4-1 

;r.Wr.Kr;o?h:,s:;'Thf:re    ".rSVant    over   ...   a.e   of   ha. 
t:Z.;\^Z  ha.  been  cahed  .to    ..ity^.  ..n  a  -----;; 

"VoUe.rMudent.  m  the.r  sopho-  the  age  of  linbdity  is  tv.en.yMV 
r  v^ear  v  h  .  have  placed  in  .he  year..  Any  defernunt  for  any  len»;th 
'"  ..  h^lf  o  .1  r  ireshman  .la.s  of  time  automatually  rai.se.s  the  at;e 
"''•  \  Id  V  J  Thev  mav  keep  of  liabiU.y  to  thn.yhve  years  of  a^^e. 
ims  dS,  en  .^^    .hoi'r  JunU.r  an<l    Men   w.th    l-D  .lefermen.s, reserves. 

rTp^:?vv.orrL'o;    sophomore    they  enhsted   .o   .he   NaUon.n.   t.uard 
1    in  or    veirb    resix'ctivelv.    Any   or   a    ready  reserve    unit    bi-forc    sk^- 
'lude   t  wio    -?ivcs  .dnnssu,n  to  a   eighteen    and    one    half,    rho--    vvho 
student  v^ no  net. I  I.  r.wM.iv«»   a    have  been  deferred  because  of  UOTC 

frr/^nu'r  MrifcJls  u  .rarS  Zt  o:  Omcer-s  candidate  School. 
!we'  :n"  .Ira  yiar  oV  deferment  m  or  Av.at.on  Cadets  are  liable  to  a.e 
which    to    .omple.e    their   .n.ernship.    35.  however. 

If  one's  Krades  do  not  qualifj  him  professionals  like  doctors  or  den- 
(or  -S  deferment  he  may  lake  the  lists  are  not  called  unless  there  is 
....U.r^e  qualification  tes.  on  vNh.ch  a.^  sp«.>cific  need  for  their  services  and 
n.-'rk  of  soventv  v.ill  ^.ve  him  a  2S  u,ey  ^re  I  A.  When  drafted  these 
r;."iinii  for  his  entire  student  career.  ,non  should  apply  for  a  -lixed  com- 
Collel'o  freshmen  are  dassUied  as  mission-  which  varies  in  different 
1  A  but  if  called  they  are  uicen  a  branches  of  the  services.  Lawyers 
I'sC  deferment  as  above.  At  .he  ,,o  not  come  under  ihis  professional 
present  time  however,  quotas  in  rule  and  may  be  called  on  the  same 
many   areas   are    beint?   filled   by   vol-    ,,asis  as  any   man   classed    lA. 


unteers  so  .hat  all  coUeKe  s.udents 
regardless  of  class  or  standing  arc 
-etlinU    2S    dctterments. 

2-A  occupational  defernunt.  is 
.'ivon  to  men  in  occupations  essential 
to    .he    national    health    and    welfare 


tio'nwill  be  "bold  Monday    Noveniber  .uch     ..s    .r'?^'"r;;;^J,,,^.;;f  a.^ft^mSl 

24    from  1  to  5  P.M.  and  7  to,U  A.M.  scien.isls.  2C.  af^riiunui.     u 

ThTsprin''     production     of     the  is    given    to    farm    worke.s   ^^h«    are 

OrTima  Department  will  be  the  Tragi-  necessary  for  the  production  of  .ood 

rat    History    of    Do«tor    Fawstos    by  crops.  ,        ,, 

1 1  ri"opher    Marlowe.    The    play    is       .^    3-A    deferment    is    i^iven    to    al 

based   on   a   German   legend   about  a  fathers  and  to  married  men  who  can 

^ixtcenth    ccnlurv    magician    of    the  ^hov*'    hardship,    io.    .h:it    .heir    wite 


same  name  The  -Historio  von  D.  Fau- 
...en"  moralized  the  strupgle  ot  2ood 
and  evil.  Faustus,  who  would  not  re- 
pent his    -black"  art,  lost  his.  soul. 


cannot    ^et    alont:   without    their   civ- 
ilian income. 

Ncterans    who   have    completed    at 
least    one    year    of    active    dutv     are 


M.,.owe  took  the  basic  pUn  of  thi.  cUissed  J;^,,-;^->;,    Proclamation 

legend,    or-an,7ed     it    and     yave     it  ^^''P-      ;„„.,,   Action.   Also   classi- 

.reater   depth    and    cucptixn.   The  ^  .'-'^""'^f  ^^\„,e  ,on  of  a   tamily 

r  *L:n    S,iin:;!::r;;ur  ^:^  ^^^^:  -  ^>t   .ast   one   son   in 

namework  for  his  i.cas.  ^'1,^ li^Tvt  'r  *  permanent    resi- 

The    piny   will   also  be   P'T/orm^'f  Ucn     "'re    usually    eligible    fur    the 

as  pun  of  Ihfc  Crcaiivc  Arts  i-eslu.").  «tnis    art    u  u     ;r 


Manv  men  fulfill  their  military  ob- 
ligations, and  fill  their  local  .Selectivo 
Service  Board  quota,  by  enlistini;.   If 
one  enlists  for  two  years  he  usually 
has    choice    of    station    and    still    has 
to  serve  six  reserve  years  as  alcove. 
If  he  enlists  for  four  or  more  vears 
however,  he  may  choose  career  train- 
ing as  well  as  .station,  and  his  four 
reserve     years     are     as     stand»>y-re- 
serve.  Because  of  the  great  number 
of  men  enlisting  a.  the  present  time 
and  lillinfi  .heir  local  quotas  it  may 
be    profitable    for    stjdcnt.';    to    keep 
their    1 A    status    so    that    they    may 
iH-come  5  A   at   age   twenty-six. 

However    .he    Draft    Boards,    when 
ive    dutv     are      ^^^^^^  ^^  produce  a  quota,  call 

not    be    called    ^^^^^^    ^^^^^    ,,^^    ^,j^,^    ^anks    of    1  A 

making  it  very  hard  lor  someone  to 
•sneak  throuiih"  as  1-A  without  serv- 
ing at  all. 

At  the  present  time  the  call  is  out 
for  twentv-two  ye;.r  old  men  and  the 
national    quota    is    eleven    thousand 

per  month. 

—Jeff  Colland 


If  you  actually  oaro  or  anything,  I  was  nervous  the  night 
I  took  old  Barbara  to  dinner.  I  ni.'an  I  really  liked  her. 
I  really  did.  So  I  wanted  to  show  how  suave  I  was  and 
all.  but  these  swanky  New  York  restaurants  get  me 
down.  They're  always  -so  full  of  phonics  and  people  like 
that,  and  pretty  soon  I  start  acUng  like  a  lousy  phony 
myself,  and  then  I  get  depressed.  I'm  not  kidding. 

Anywav  we  had  to  walk  through  this  little  bar  to  get  to 
our  table,  ami  this  waiter  squeezed  by  with  some  Schaefer 
beer  on  a  tray.  So  1  felt  better  then.  No  kidding,  some- 
times if  you're  feeling  lousy  and  you  see  some  St-haefer 
or  something,  you  feel  almost  happy,  for  gosh  sake. 

So,  like  I  was  saying,  I  really  vvanted  to  impress  old 
Barbara.  She  kills  me.  So  what  I  did  was  I  told  her 
about  how  Schaefer  was  my  kind  of  beer  and  real  beer 
and  all,  like  I  was  some  cnimby  cosmopoUle  or  some- 
body. I'm  a  madman  that  way  sometimes.  "Did  you 
know  experts  call  Schaefer  nm  nd  because  it  has  a  smooth 
harmony  of  flavors?"  I  asked  in  this  suave  voice.  "Yes," 
she  said.  That  knocked  me  out.  I  mean  you  ask  most 
girls  a  thing  like  that  and  they  bat  their  crumby  ej^es  at 
you  and  say,  "Ohh,  reaVy?"  I  swear  they  do.  But  not  old 
Barbara,  boy.  She  says  what  she  means,  for  gosh  sake. 

Then  this  swank-y  waiter  comes        ^  "  * 

over,  and  I  get  all  depressed 
again.  I  was  ready  to  smack  him 
if  he  started  fawning  and  speak- 
ing in  French  and  all.  I  mean  it. 
I  can't  stand  things  like  that.  I 
guess  I'm  a  regular  madman. 
Anyway,  this  guy  was  all  right. 
The  only  actually  sWy  thing  he  did  was  put  his  fingers 
to  his  lips  and  Iciss  them  when  we  ordered  the  Schaefer. 

So  that's  that  story.  Except  I  suppo.se  you  want  to  know 
old  Barbara  and  I  are  engaged  now,  and  I  don't  get 
depressed  anv  more  or  anything.  That  killed  me  the  way 
she  knew  about  Schaefer  that  night.  I  mean  it.  Old 
Barbara's  really  bomething. 

IKt  f.iM  £CHUF[R  BStWitiS  CO  .  f;[ft  VflSX  and  A'.fiifiY,  N.  t, 
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Gridders  Finish  2-5  Season; 
Delaney,  Walker  Lead  Team 

|>la"uccl  hs  i.ioxporiencc  and  inUiric^  tlu-  Judj^os  turned  in  the  worst  record  in  llic  short 
8  vo;.r  hislorv  of  Hrandeis  ToothaH  by  ro^^isienn- 2  victories  and  rMlefeals.  However,  the  addition 
oi  line  eoachClKirlev  Napoli.  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  seems  to  have  been  in  pari  re>ponsd)le 
loi  f.iandeis  victories  n\  hall  of  their  last  4  jjaines.  Despite  a  poor  record,  one  of  the  most  Ihrill- 
inn  balI^iames  in  Blue  hislors  was  wUnessed  in  llus  years  homecoming  game  when  the  Judges 
»ta<4ed  a  real  motion  picture'"  ending  to  heal  Bridgeport  14  lo  12. 

P'mg  Pong  Aces 
To  Appear  Here 


L€^tters  ia  the  EiHtar 


statistics  shcm    that    Braiulris    iVnse    He  v^ill  ho  pitihin^  to  l^ii^. 


SiortMl  only  15  touchdowns  this 
year  for  108  points  (an  all  time 
Branciois  iou-   Leaclin^^  the  seor- 

\n\\     attack     foi     Brinultis     this     \rai 
v^ii-    fullhnck    Jack    Drlanov    with    2k> 
p/»mt.    The    hMdrnt:    L'roiinfi    Ltamei 
foi      thi»     .Ju<hH*s     was     annlhtM      full 
hark.   Jim    Dv'Siinonr    utit^   1!3<I    sards 
in     tho    air    compk'tln^    62    out     of 
12T  passi's    WolkiT'N  favoriti'  receiver 
wa>    Mike    l^jfiv;     Loni^    ^rahlM-il    2« 
afiial.s     foi     :i4r.     v^fdM     next     came 
Arniand     Vii/r!:an     n-rtivin;^     H)     iox 
2iM\   yards    aiul    Joi*    .VtjJlcr   tauf'ht    ^ 
for  ().'»  yards.  Dash"  UoutOierty  and 
iatk  Delaney  roundrd  of!  the  ground 
jnta<k    with    2<)r>    yards    in    49    tries 
and  200  yards  in  'iT  tries  respective- 
>>    'Die  Judges   rolU'd   up  a   totn^   o( 
HXi")     yards     in     ru.shmu    and     their 
total    o(T«Mtso    was    1734   yards. 

Oi)tiniism  is  justitiod  about  next 
season's  squad  as  a  result  oi  this 
year's  building  Davoy  Walker  will 
bi-  back  to  lea<l  the  passino[  attack 
dii\<\    a    tricky       i>itch    or    k«*cp"    of- 


Yazajian.  and  Billy  Dalton.  and  vmII 
spark  C  Oach  Kricdman's  6  3-2  de 
Icnsc  a^ani  'Ilic  sijuad  sliouUI  ha\ c 
a  little  more  depth  and  this  year's 
experieiue  ton  Id  pnive  to  be  th( 
difTerence  hetueen  2  wins  iii  7  «»ames 
and   a   stmnu    >mnll   eollei'e   sfjuad 

— Joe   Bearson 


BRANDEIS' 

ALL  OPPONENT    TEAM 

E   Pete    Cavari    of    Colby 
T   Bob    Sargent    of    Colby 
C    Bill     Goodwin     of     Mass. 
C   John     Montosi     of     Mass 
C    Joe   Woodhoad  of  Springfield 
T  Boyd    Sands    of    Colby 
E  George     Daley     of     AlC 
Q6   Roger     Pearson    of     URI 
*H8  George  Dixon  of   Bridgeport 
HB  George     Rollins    of    URI 
FB  Ray     Donelly     of     UNH 
•   Only    unanimous    choice 


mib  DISSENT 

AVAILABLE 
IN  BOOKSTORE 

Articles  in  this  issue  by: 
Michael  Wdlxer  '56 
Dwight  MdcDonald 
Lionel  Abel 

Among  the  Editors: 
Irving  Howe 
Lewis  Coser 
E.  V.  Walter 
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ART  COLLECTORS 

A    natondJiy    f^imous    group    of    on 

iin.il     Mte    medieval,     18th      19th,     and 

Oth    cer  tury    European    .md    Americm 

ii     pain  inqs,     sculpture,     wjtercolors, 

drawings     3"o     prints     has     been     con 

signed      to      nic      for      immediate 

Included      ar^     Gilbert      Stuart, 

Jstadt.    Delacroix,    Piran^si,    Catl.n 

dubon.     Currier       &     fvcs.     Kent, 

witf      0»x,     etc        also     old     map- 

Views. 

Shown    by    appointment    only 

(Harvard    Square 

Telephone:  Mr     Fulton 
UN    4-5482 

7:30  to  930   Evenings 


TRAVEL  CAMPUS 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Ont  of  il^w  England*!  Urgtst 
travel  ago««i#s  dosirts  studant 
rafrosontativt  —  Eurofia,  Israel, 
Sevitt  Union  —  oarn  free  trips 
and  or  commissions  —  apply 
Miss  BatoSi  Student  Empioy- 
mont  Offico. 


ONE    DAY    ONLY 
Tuesday,  November  25 


Tickets  I>/oh  On  Sole 

special  Consideration  ^nd  Accom- 
modations 9i^0n  to  Theatre  groups 
and  parties. 


A  Table  Tennis  exhibition,  featur- 
ing  former  World  Champion,  Sol 
SchifF,  and  the  1957  U.S.  Singles 
Champion.  Bernie  Bukiet,  will  be  held 
this  Wednesday,  November  19,  at 
7:30    p.m..    In    the    Student    Union. 

A  Basketball  Clinic  in  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  team  organization, 
under  the  direction  of  Harry  Stein 
and  Foxy  Fulmcrc,  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  November  18 
and  20.  This  innovation  In  the  Intra- 
mural Basketball  program  has  been 
introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the 
various  teams  that  have  signed  s^P 
for  the  tourney. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  all 
intramural  representatives  on  Mon- 
day evening,  November  17,  at  7:00 
p.m..    In    the    RIdgewood    E    Dorm. 


C*         m'(i   from   Piige   Vite 
vii  {\u>  titncral  irend.  Emplv   form^il 
itio.N.   siuh   as    those   en^at^fd    in    la>l 
year    bv    the    Press    Commit leo    and 
thi^  yt^ai    hy   Men's  luterdorm   Coun- 
cil, are  an  unnece.s^ary  waste  of  time 
for  students  as  well  as  admini>trators. 
Student    Council    ba.s    been    trynm 
lor  almost  a  year  to  have  a   ^oneial 
meetinj<    with    the    Otliee    of    Student 
Personnel   to   discuss  such   problems. 
Ttieir   request    has    btH'n    reTused    on 
the  ba%is  that  .such  a  nieetint^  would 
deteriorate      into      a      haran;JUO      oi 
char^e.s    against    the    I'niversiiN     and 
the  dt^lense  and   refutation*;  of   tliese 
ebar^e.>   on   the   part    of  the  admini> 
tration.  and  thcrelore  n<i  ^ood  eould 
come  (»f   it. 


kv;':->vbi:<tf:jii 
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He  was  tired  . .  • 
now  he'll  sleep  forever 

When  you  feoi  drowiy  o»  the  wheel,  got  oft  the  rood. 
lakt  a  nop.  Be»to<  la»e  and  alive!  Lost  yaar  neo-^ly 
40,000  died  on  o*)''  roads.  Too  many  were  victims  of  their 
o.vn  mistakei.  Good  driveri  nt^'^r  risk  the  li-9s  of  others 
—  or  their  ownl 


The  New  Ivy  League  Polished  Cottons 


SPf  C/4I  OffW 
...aitewpaU 

ti  fbef  Hp... 


a 


U4t»h  and 


wear; 


SPECIAL  PRICE 

FOfI 
t  Wf  EK  ONLY 


AT    THE 

UNIVERSITY 
BOOKSTORE 


TUi'  Store  jor  nil 
Your  Meedi^ 


I  * 


i  ft 


The  concept  thai  students  represea- 
tatives  are  automatically  uncoopera- 
tive and  ant<u^oni.stic  to  the  purpose 
oi  the  Univer.sity  is  paradoxical  in  a 
school  that  stresses  'the  drive  tor 
por.Nonal  fuHillmenl  but  only  wiihm 
the  tiameuork  of  .<50cial  responsi- 
bility.'* iPage   la  ot   the  catalogue) 

WhiU  we  ma>  not  have  the  same 
breadth  ol  viewpoint  a^  a  permanent 
administration,  we  can  make  a  valid 
contribution,  from  our  vantacje  point, 
touam  trymp;  to  help  reali/e  the 
♦special    character"    ol    thi.s    Univer 

sitN. 

— Frank     Haurwitt 

— Judith     Bogard 


Fiosli  Excel  In  Debate 


On  November  14  and  15.  the  Bran 
dels  Debate  Society  partieipated  m 
their  rir>t  major  tournament  of  the 
year  at  Brown  I'inversity. 

Although  the  tournament  was  tor 
varsity  debaters,  Brandeis  enleied 
lour  freshman  novices:  Huth  Wein 
stem  and  Carolyn  Keieh  on  the  aflirm- 
ative  and  Lisa  (iraifer  and  Neil  Kot 
ler  on  the  negative.  The  team  posted 
a  record  oi  six  wins  at;ainst  two  de 

teats. 

The  afthmative  U^am  won  all  lour 
ot  their  degates.  Huth  Wemslein  took 


three  first   places  and  a  second    Car 
olyn    Keieh    took    three    second-    and 
one    first.    The    negative    team    split 
their  four  debates. 

'The  remarkable  showing;  of  the 
n\e\perieneed  team  indicates  that  the 
debate  society  will  have  depth  on 
the  squad  which  it  has  never  had. 
president  of  the  Debate  Society.  Bob 
Werlin.  said  'This  should  produce 
the  finest  season  in  Ihe  society':,  four 
year  history." 


*• 


SAT..  NOV.  22,  8:30  P.M. 

at  JORDAN  HALL 

— One  Concert  Only — 

MONTO Y  A 

Worioi'&   Foremost    Plamenco   Guitarist 

Tickets:  $3.30,  2.80,  1.80 
Call  KE  6-8664 


TOGETHERNESS 

Feet  part  of  it  .  •  •  io«M  ^^ 
Justice  eirculation  staff  .  .  «  we 
need  help. 

—  S«e  Hit  Editor  — 


Freni's  Esse  Station 


Tw  3  faia 

personal      welcome 


570  South   St. 

We      extend      a      . 

to    Brandeis    students    to    tt>e    closest 
and    finest    service    station    in    town. 

REPAIRS   -  CAR  WASH 
ROAD    SERVICE        ACCESSORIES 

TIRES        BATTERIES 
Mass.   Official    Inspection    Station 


i 


i 


WEST  END 
CLEANERS 

909  Main  Stract 
TWinbrooks  3-8807 


:j:'fj: 
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SUNDAY  EVEMINC       NOVEMBER  23         »I  8  0  ClOCfc 

WILLIAM  WORTHY 

"My  Trip  To  Red  China" 

(llhMTated) 

rORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HAIL  —  Gainsto0ft  St.  cof.  Huntingtta  Ave.  -«  BOSTOM 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


SALDI  S 

13  9    F  K  L  T  O  N    S  1  K  K  V.  1 
W  A  L  T  n  4  M 

"Where  Brandeis  Students  Meet  for  Pizza 

Phone  for  Pizza  Delivery 


9643 


'  -ROBINHOOD'S  TEN  ACRES- 

ROUTE  20  (OK  Route  1 28)  WAYUND,  MASS. 

PARTIES  ARE  OUR  SPECIALTY     |l 
Plan  Your  Holiday  Party  Now 

DANCING  EVERY  NIGHT 

SHERWOOD'S  ORCHESTRA 


ELmwood 


Admmisfration  Resfricfs  Club 
Use  of  Buildings  and  'Gazefte 

Tho  Studt'tit  Council  has  received  complaints  from  students 
who  had  been  restricted  by  the  administration  in  their  use  of  the 
shell,  Kvmnasium,  music  buildin^^  and  the  -(Jazette/'  Council 
resolved  two  weeks  ago  to  ask  the  administration  for  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  matter  .  .      ,  t  .u 

During  Councils  attempts  to  organr/e  a  book  exchange^the 

(Mlice  of  Public   AtTairs   refused 


ODAfJn^lQ    ^ 


f^uV2G 


U)    print    the    rules    of    the    ex- 
chanue    in   the   "Ciazette '.     The 

oHut'  aWo  ri'fusfd  lo  nuUuli'  ('nun- 
cir^  ix(iu*^"^t  to  vhiU  oHirtrs  lo  brinii 
Ihoir  ("inancial  ri'conlN  lo  Uu«  nvel- 
iwA.  Formerly,  the  '(lazelte*'  inex- 
IK'UNivoly  mimt'o^raphi'd  anil  ciis*ri- 
l)uii-(i  only  on  t-ampu^.  wa>  alwavs 
available  for  MiuK'ni  iUHunincemrnt^. 
The  publiration  i^  now  prinleci  and 
mailed    to   sludent>'    parents. 

In  rxplamin-  i\u'  a(lministranv«' 
move.  Miss  Natua  Katts.  t»f  the  DPiee 
of  Student  Personnel,  responsible  for 
Sludfiu  Aetivitii--.  >aid  that  '♦he 
only  ri'strielioti"  i>  tluit  inhrrenl  in 
th«*  si  nut  lire  of  a  buiUlmu  that  has 
!>een  ereeted  with  a  delinite  purpo.se. 
Furthermore.  Mis^  Initts  said  thai  no 
sludi-nt  has  comt-  to  htr  oiiice  lo 
complain    about    u>i'   of    faeilitie^. 

M:oin>    (iilberl.    l>ireetor   of    Pubbe 
Affairs,  would   sa>    nothinn  about    the 
"C;a/t'tte's"       refusal       to       prmt       th«- 
phrasf    -Ka^il    and    Lt»\    r>run(h"    in- 
cluded    in     a     Hillel     aiuiouneement. 
When    askfd    wh>    a    iH»ti<«'    solititinL' 
:.ub>eriptions    l«.    THE    JUSTICE    was 
not   printed.  (;ilb»Tt'N  oni>    nply   was 
thai    he    had    s^ivfu   an   t-xplanation    lo 
Maftin        P^ret/.       «.m1i!(h        of       'rilK 
.M  STICK.       Peret/     Mattd     Ihat     (111 
tHTt\    explanatiofi    ua-    mt'it'l>    a    re- 
Niatrrnent    of   tho   deei-io!\ 

Mi>v>    Hates    assorted     thai     th.-    aii 
niinistratioii     ha-     tlu-     li'^lu     lo     de- 
termine   who    will    .ini\    who    will    n«»t 
use     I  hi'     t'\pensi\o     ociuipnu*nt     and 
instruments  whuh  tht\\   ha\e  broU'_;ht 
and     whith     ean     easil>      Uv     abused. 
Thu-.    Ihey    may    Usi-    ilu'ir   discretion 
\i\     pi'rmitlnm     student-     to     practief 
111    Slosben4,   ju-l    a-    '.t    is    up    to   the 
Ph>sieal      Kdueaiion      DrpaiimiMU     to 
diTid*'    when   and    muln    wlua    eondi 
tio«^-   students   may    u-»'    tlu-   uyin. 

'111.'  Music  Club  is  noi  oei  nutted 
{n  jut'-enl  solo  >tudv'ni  eoiuerts  1);. 
tion  seniors  m  th»-  Slo-bcri:  lt»'«iial 
!la!l 

Th.e  adnnnist  ration  did  «-\i)lain 
thai  Ihi'  Drama  Clul>  ssa-  refused  the 
Usf  4.f  the  shell  for  llu-ir  sprin.;  pro- 
duction because  thev  -abused  their 
priMleue"         The       Cluo       had       been 

Rare  Books  Among 
Library  Acquisitions 

M;in\  rare  lH»oks  and  interesliiv4 
colleclions  have  been  addetl  to  liran- 
deis'  library  since  lasi  spring,  rhese 
include: 

A  13th  ceutiirv  illuminated  manu- 
script of  the  Bible  m  Latin  and  an 
dluminated  volume  ot  the  Koran; 
P.ound  handu  ritten  manuscrtpl-  of 
Arlhur  Machen'^  "Hieroul\  phio"  and 
*'Fleei  Street".  21  tir^t  editions  of 
Iler.rich  Heine  c«»mpri^in4  about  two- 
thirds  of  his  tir>t  editions;  The  com- 
plete works  ot  Dicken-  u  lih  his  auti>- 
uraph  on  the  tir-t  volume;  250  vol- 
umes  on  aspects  ot  the  American 
sta^e;  A  collection  of  ah(»ut  l5o  books 
by  and  about  Walt  Wlutman. 

"The^'O  are  enormously  appre- 
ciated'*, said  Louis  Schreiber.  Uirec- 
t4»r  of  Administrative  Services  al  the 
labrary.  '"and  it  is  book-  and  collec- 
tions .^uch  as  these  thai  will  make 
our  library  < hopefully  one  of  the 
major  research  libraries  in  the  I'nited 
Stales.  However*,  he  empha-^ized. 
^what  makes  a  library  great  is  not 
the  glamor  of  tir>>t  editions,  but  the 
ordinary  books  necessary  for  under- 
graduate  and  graduate  research;  our 
goal  will  continue  to  be  the  pn>cure. 
ment  of  everyda>  book-  for  inde- 
pendent  use*'. 

Toward  this  etu!.  our  library  now 
has  accumulated  some  146.1X)0  vol- 
ume-*, including  about  90.()0()  titles, 
and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
11,()00  books  a  year.  Most  of  the 
money  for  the>e  book-  comes  from 
the  Brandeis  Lniversiiy  National 
Women's  Committee.  "Next  year, 
with  shelf-space  for  r>0(i,(K)0  volumes 
in  the  new  library,  our,  rate  of  in- 
crease should  b«  even  greater", 
Schreiber  baid* 


warned  that  these  facilities  would  Im* 
denied  if  the  shell  was  not  kept 
neat,  and  *  the  washrooms  which  the> 
had  usi'd  as  makeup  ro<mis  were 
messed   up  wlu'U   they   left'*. 

Miss  Bates  said  that  .siie  was  work 
ing   to    permit    students  fuller   use   i»f 
these  facilities  and  the  she  would  ap 
predate   it    if  ditVuulties   in   this  are:? 
were   discussed    with    her. 
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Gen  Ed  Hears  Poet  Robert  Lowell 


D 


His  Life's  Main  Rhythm 


Thnr.^do'j  runl.t.  Sorcinbvr  JO.  l:-hcrt  Lowell  spoke  at  Cencml  Eduenlmn  f^. 


New  Kn.lands  foro.nosl  pod  of  the  tinu..  Lowell  spoke  .n  an  '"^'''•7^'  "^'^re  a^^^^^^ 
his  life  ...  the  present  time  .n  a  series  of  •skelehes".  w>lh  -a  l.ltle  nanu-  d.op   mg  here  ^^<^  J"'^^- 

Lowell,  alwavs  nervous  with  a  prepared  speech,  avoided  that  obstacle  .n  ^^^'^^^'^^^  "^^ '^  ^.^"^ 
w-.s  ...sv    h.^  Utitude  ouiet    his  humor  unforced  and  successful.     Ihe  sketches  were  punctuated  l» 
<:»  :    re    1  al     p^'tune  ■uonu.nts.  designed  to  show  an  inkl.ng  of  h.s  ^rl7uZ^^S^r^ 
people  in  the  audience  who  aspire  lo  become  poets  thtMi^l>^^ere  undmiblcHll^ 
thai  even  such  a  poet  as  this  was 


not   always  so,  and  that   even  a 
true     poet's     first     attempts     at 

p(»eins   are   often   devoid   of  anv    hiul 
a^  Id  future  prowess. 

Read  and  Wrote  Mediocre  Poetry 

A    tciribU'    ihmu   happciu-tl    U»    uu 
when    I    Aa^    twelve.    I    uciit    truin    ai; 
cas\   sch.ool  lo  a  hard  one  '*  With  thi- 
trauiriatic  experience.   Lowell  iip^''*^*'^ 
thi'    select i»»n    ot     incident ^    from    hi^ 
life.    Dimnu    thi^    period    he    sct»rned 
wntin-i.    due    to    his    belief    tliai     'all 
writer^    were  etleniinate*'.   but    lead   a 
ureal   di*ai.  thouuh.  aeeordin^  to  Low- 
ell,  the    wtuks  read    were   olten   of   a 
nioNi     niedi4»cre    calibre.     Later    how 
ever.    LoacII    came   in^o  contact    with 
llichaid    Kberhardt     aiuJ     his    writ  mi: 
beuan    iti    i*arnest     'I'he    twt>    ut    thcni 
wrote  touetlier   'in  a  hkuii  tilU-d  wth 
hone>  smelliriL:    tobacco."       However. 
the     pocin^     from     this     perioi!     weie 
none  th**  bitter    for  it,  if  "NLidonna". 
Ihe  poern   from  this   perii>d  which  tlu- 
autlKM     rea(L   wa^    any    jusl    example. 
."X  short  while  later.  Lowell  had  a  few 
poems  printed   in  a  school  magazine. 
hiU.    he    admit-,    most    t)f    ihe    other 
poems  were  ot   a  hiiiher  (|uaht\    than 
hi.s.  "IJut  the  (tiher  uu.vs  haven't  come 
to  an.v!huv4'\  he  added. 

"Kindness"    From    Frost 

At  l».  "mnorant  but  with  a  very 
biU  head",  the  poet  entered  Harvard. 
.\lter  meeting  Pheodore  Spencer, 
leachim;  there  at  the  time,  and  s»-e- 
ini;  his  attempts  at  poetiy  fail  to  im 
press  Mr.  Spencer.  Lowell  v\ent  lo 
Kobert  Kro-t.  clutchinu  his  new  ma.s- 
terpiece.  **.\n  epic  of  t!u'  1st  Cru- 
sade". •Krosl.  said  .Mr.  Lowell,  wa- 
much  kinder." 

The  n.irvard  career  was  shon 
lived,  however,  and  in  the  uuddli'  of 
his  sophomore  year.  Lowell  left  Har- 
vard for  Tennessee,  lo  visit  Ford 
Mad(»\  ror(L  then  >tayinL:  with  Mr 
and  Mr-.  .\Jlen  Tate  in  that  state. 
From  this  point  on.  Allen  Tale  was 
prob.ibiy  t!ie  single  ^reate-t  iidUi- 
ence  on  Lowell's  writing.  Hi-  writiuL; 
steadilv  imi)roved  until  the  war. 
when,  as  a  conscientious  objector,  he 


went  to  prison  for  hi.  refi.s.-.!  to  ostabIi>h.-cl  LouollV  reputation.  How- 
enter  .he  armed  force..  .^fter  his  ever.  In>t  >ear.  Lowell'.,  poetr.v  under- 
parole.  Lowell  >poke  of  a  new  free-  wi-nt  a  radical  change.  e.xempliUed  h> 
dom  which  he  felt.  and.  intluenced  h>  the  f.rst  poem  of  thi..  new  vein  puD- 
Corhiere  wrote  "The  Quaker  Grave-  lished  vvith  four  other.,  in  the  « in- 
vard  at  Nantucket",  the  first  of  an  ler.  I!).i8  volume  of  Partisan  Review, 
impressive  list  of  poems  which  have  Cn,iti„„e,l  <;,  Pac,e  Fire 


Athletic  Issue  to  be 
Debated  on  Campus 

The  Student  Council  Athletic  Com- 
mittee has  arran-ed  with  the  Debate 
Society  a  debate  over  the  varsity  ath- 
letivs  question  and  a  meetin<^  wiiU 
the  varsity  team  captains  to  ascer- 
tain  their  position  on  the  controversy. 
Both  events  are  to  be  lu-ld  before  the 
winter  recess. 

The  subject  of  the  debate  will  be: 
Kesolved  that  varsity  athletics  are 
beneficial  to  Brandeis.  The  meeting 
is  an  attempt  to  discover  hov\  team 
captains  feel  University  policy  af- 
fects the  quality  of  equipment,  time 
and  place  of  practice,  type  of  oppo- 
nent.  and  interest  on  the  part  of 
v,pectator?.   and    participants. 

Committee  chairman  Abbs  Hod- 
man noted  that  the  Fall  Intramural 
proi^ram  wa-  (luite  successful  in  the 
eyes  of  the  committ(.*e  and  that  it 
seems  as  if  the  Winter  pro^iram  i-  oil 
to  an  excellent   ^tart. 

Goldfarb  Gives 
More  Money 

Jacob  r.oldfarb.  .New  \ovk  mdus- 
trialisl  and  a  trustee  of  Brandeis 
I  niversitv.  who  a  year  and  half  au»i 
contributed  'S\  million  toward  the 
construction  of  the  new  librarv  re- 
cently presented  the  University  v\itli 
ait  additional  $500,000  toward 
completion  of  that  .structure. 
National  Women's  Commit  l«( 
Brandeis  I'niversity  ha^  also 
trlbuted  SI   million. 

Cofitntucd  on  i'ayc   7'hrcc 

Planning  Group  to  Organize 
New  School  of  Social  Welfare 

Willi  tho  annoinlinont  Ia-->t  week  of  Charles  [.  Schotlland  as  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for 
\dvanced  Studies  ,n  Social  Welfare,  plans  for  Brandeis  first  professional  school  are  taking  shape 

Tl  e  acti  L   or.-anizinK  of  the  school  .s  being  done  w.th  the  aid  of  .several  outstanding  figures  ... 
the  .Teas  c      ocSltork  and  social  welfa.e.    These  include  Dean  Schottland.  who  recently  res.gned 
'    L  nUe  1  St^u's  Co,nntissio..er  of  .Social  .Securitv  to  accept  the  Bra..deis  post:  Kather.ne  Ken.iell 
tsodate  Difector  Council  for  Soctal  Work  Kducation:  Philip  Bernstein.  ExecuUveD^ 
of  Jewish  Federations  and  Wel- 


tho 

The 

of 

cou- 


Grad  Schools 

Dr.  Joseph  Kaufl'nian.  Dean 
of  Students,  will  discuss  "The 
Senior  and  Graduate  School* 
it  a  Senior  Class  meetnig 
Tuesday  in  Seifer  Hall.  Senior 
Week.  Senior  Dues,  General 
Educati(.)n  S  and  the  Yc^ar- 
book  are  also  on  the  agenda 
for  the  meeting. 

Yearbook  editor  Sandy  Toll 
will  report  on  the  eilect  Stu- 
dent Council's  partial  subsidy 
will  have.  Class  treasurer 
Ronald  Gelles  will  report  on 
Senior  Week  and  Senior  Dues. 
The  General  Education  S 
Committee  will  welcome  criti- 
cisms of  the  course's  format 
and  suggestions  for  future 
panel  members. 


fare  Funds:  and  Dr.  Donald  S. 
Howard.  Dean  of  the  L  niversitv 
of  California  School  of  Social 
Welfare. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  this 
pianniuii  uroup.  during  the  pre?*ent 
academic  year  a  serie>  of  institutes  i> 
projected   involving   other   leader>   in 


the 'Graduate    School    for    Advanced    of     social     work     leader^     who     are 
Studio  in  Social  Welfare  will  be  pro-    equipped    by   appropriate  trainin-   lo 


assume  roles  of  constructive  leader- 
ship in  these  expanding  programs. 
Brandeis  University*s  School  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies  in  Smial  Welfare  will 
make  a  contribution   toward   the   fill- 


vided  with  perspectives  broad  enough 
to  enable  them  to  qualify  for  admin- 
istrative, teaching,  and  con>ullini;  po- 
sitions  in  scK'ial  welfare  agencies, 
governmental,   bodies,     international 

Tnd   coordinating    groups,  and  indu^  ing  of  this  vacuum." 
trial  and  labor  agencies.  Schottland  has  served   as  Commis- 

I'nivorsiitv  nffieiaU  exDCCt  that  the  sioner   of   Social  Security   since    19r>4. 

rr'^^^r^t:^:^^^  sch<::nm^u;rcr..:n':n^   womet.  rrevlou^ly  he  had  been  the  Director 

the  held.  It  Ls  hoped  ^^;^  ;;^;  ^    \;^^^  ^^^^.  po..es.ing  field  experience  or  of  the  California   Department  of  So- 

institutes  vull  come  a  clartKaon^^^^^    'uhafe    potential     adminiMrative  cial    Welfare   and   had   practiced   law 

the  curriculum  concept>  for  the  nc  a     j^^»^^'^^^^^         ^^^  ^  .^   ^os  Angeles  for  many  years.  His 

Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar.  President  of  other  federal  positions  include  those 

the    Univer>ity.    remarked    on    estab-  of  Assistant  Director  of  UNRAA  for 

lishment     of     the     first     professional  Germany,   an   official   of    the   United 


graduate  school.  The  u>e  of  Ihe.^ 
consultants  and  consultln^  agencies 
is  neces>itated  by  the  fact  of  the 
school's  being  built  around  two  '*pio- 


the   field    of   .^ial    school:  -It  is  appropriate,  as  we  .  .  .    States    Department    of    Labors   Chil- 


mark    the   stabdizing    of   our    under-  dren*9  Bureau,   and   member   of    the 

graduate   and   graduate    programs   in  U.S.   Committee   of   the   International 

arts  and  sciences,  that  we  should  now  Conference   on   Social   Work,     lie  is 

launch   our   first   professional   gradu-  also  a  member  of  the  California  State 

ate   .school.    The   program   envisaged  Bar,   the   American    Legion,   and   the 


neerin:;    steps    in 

work  education.**  This  will  be  the 
first  school  devoted  to  this  area  of 
investigation  which  will  offer  a  cur- 
riculum  solely  on  the  Ph.D.  level,  re- 

mrrinc*     all    entering    candidates    to    ^...v.    ^-..     x — c^ _.  .  ,  ^  ^     •   i   x<if^i 

ossess  an  M  \   in  social  work.    The  for  this  new  school  is  unique.  It  rec  American  Association  of  Social  WeV 

sc^hoofwill  also  be  unique  in  focusing  ognizes   the  need    for   trained   .social  fare.                                        ,  c     ^.      -^ 

ts  rro<^ram  ptimarilv  o^  the  fields  of  policy  workers  in  the  nev^er.  emerg-        The  School  of  Advanced  Studies  m 

social pohTvln^  community  organi-  ing  fields  .  .    -  Social  Welfare  has   been   made  pos- 

.^^on    As  a  Jesuit  of  this  emphasis  As  he  accepted  his  appointment  to  sible    through    a    major    grant    from 

C  "urn  uluH    I  utilize  materials  head.the   new   school,   Dean   Schott-  Mrs.  Florence  Heller,  a  Fellow^ of  the 

frL^hP  fie  ds  of  psychology,  sociol-  land  indicated  that  he  saw  its  role  aa  University  and  a  prominent  Chicago 

ogv    a^^thro^^^^^^^  something  potentially  unique  and  im.  philanthropist,  ^he  schoo     wl^^^^^^^ 

S,  polS  scfence,  economics,  and  portant.  ^The  tremendous  growth  of  to  be  "^^-^/^  f  ^^  ^f  f^  'lt\,rnlfr 

other  related  disciplines.  social    service    programs/'    he    said,  admit   its    first   class    in    SeptemDer 

It  is  hoped   that  the  students  of  '^has  found  us  behind  in  the  training  I9d9. 


Pogc  Two 


The  Justice 


November  25,  195^ 


Letfers  to  the  Editor 


Oiiuin  of  the  Sprues 

Thi'  totiiliy  ^H'X^ll•^;lhk'  bthavinr 
of  \bv  luiupants  tathli'tos'  of  Kulj  *  • 
wood  CW  on  TiU'sday  lutzhl  sh«»\s< 
onro  nt^am  the  ixtrnt  U>  ubi^^^  tlu- 
A(iiiH!iiMration  has  mina^td  lo  proN- 
tituti'  (»ur  rnivcrvity  t\)r  the-  sakr  ol 
the  >pnit>.  pa-f.  At  ahinil  1  a.m.  on 
a     jiiiht     •lunnLi     a     inid-ttMin     » \am 

poiKKl.     \Ur     IVMChtlts    ol     that     (ioiini- 

tory    iiumaurd    t(»    fmd    tP.cir    uav    lo 
Ihi-     oth.r     hinldin!4s     -xNiJai 
ama/inu    i-    that    they    did    it 
the  :iid  (»l  yard  hiu-!.  and  aMtnipt.d 
oak    .:11    rrsicJi-nt^   and    tht'ir    pro- 

adis    (d"    uatir.      Ac- 
choruM  ^    *>1 

most    r»hs(i'n«» 


out^^a^d    forms    of   human    new    school.    1    tliouj^ht    that    the    Ad- 
can    expi'ct     the   ministration  uould  lonsidir  \hv  mis- 

and  ado]^^ 


serve   the* 
Ix'havior.     No    one 

vouni4  lions  to  accept  within  them- 
selves the  idea  (d  life  in  a  civdized 
society,  but  it  \sould  seem  that, 
with  the  brute's  primitive  undi-r- 
stanchnu  of  uhuh  -ide  h.v  hread 
.sch«dar>hip»  is  buttered  on.  thiy 
wouhl    at   least    eontine    their   animal    ment 


takes  of  other  universities 

a     streamhned     currieuhim.     adapted 

to   modern   needs   and    wants. 

My    first    shock    came    when    I    rial 
i/ed   that    hall    cd    my   twenty    rour>es 
\Mni\i\    be    used    up    meetinLT    reciuire- 
lan'.aia.i;e,    Humanilie:.    Social 


l.duration  Revisited 

1  find  myself  forced  lo  disai^ive 
uilh  Mr.  Kamen's  loiter  in  the  Nov. 
17  .Justice.  1  too  have  taken  Phys. 
Sci.     Soc.     Sci.     Humanities,    and    am 


sense,  made  apologies,  yet  no  state- 
ment in  respect  to  University  policy 
was    forthcoming*. 

Studeiil     Council     therefore     »i^ain 
.led    a     statement    as     lo     I'ni- 
IH>licy.     Last     Tuesday     niihl 


re  que  si 
versity 


at    p-esenl    taking    several    other    re-    j.;^.^.uiily    olVicers    acain    entered    stu 
d     courses     includini^     Bio.     Sci..    ^^i^^.j^i*,'    rooms. 


1^    m(»st 
•A  :thout 


to 

periN     u  »t  I;     case; 

fompanied    by    n)UsinM 

lanvua^e   that    ha 


the 


>od.  our 


spoit- 

know 


CMf  ft  hoed  IhroUL'h  Kiduewoi 
\ahant  bearers  of  the  I'»randiis 
Standard  jKHinded  o\\  ever\  door  in 
the  quad,  vmaslu'd  a  leu  loun-e 
chair-,  opened  washing  maihiius 
and  scattered  their  contents  on  the 
llo(»r.  and  then,  lackmii  proper  ci»n- 
tanu'!s  |(M  the  assault,  took  any  and 
all  thini^s  i!u\v  cinild  carrs  auay 
that     \Nt)uld    hold    water. 

'Ihat  iliesf  brave  men  (^f  the 
U\*j,  world  apparently  diiln'l 
<'\ams  were  m  proiiress  is  hij^hly 
improbaljle  lhoU'!h  there  are  some 
members  nt  the  studeiU  body  wi'.o 
leel  that  the  literacy  ot  these  i:entle- 
intn  Is  lo  be  questioned*,  in  this 
complete  disregard  for  everytliini: 
acariimic   is    u  hat    is  so   otTeiisive. 

For    the    --ake    of    a    footbidl    team, 
which   serves  no   purpose  except   i:et 
tim;    the    name    of    Brandei.s    on    the 
-pmis    pa;^e.    the    I  niversiiy    has    ad 
milted    many    inferior   students.   That 
the   people   who   jud^e   a    university's 
importance    by    us   won    and    loss   re- 
cord   on    the     football     lield    are    not 
the    type    lo    be    di'^ired    a.s    staunch 
supporlers    of    the    school    out:ht    to 
xio    without    saying'.     In    the    face    of 
the    larue    numlH*r    of    students    that 
are    reject  id    Ixuause    of    a    lack    of 
room,    and    not    because    of    any    aca- 
demic   deficiencies,    thr    existence    o( 
this   j:roup  of  scholastic   [Kirasites   is 
i'ven    simply    shameful. 

At  this  p(»inl  it  seems  that  oi  . 
three  courses  remain  open  to  the 
University:  al>olishini:  the  Varsity 
football  proeram,  ^roup  p.sycho 
therap>  for  the  athletes,  or  the  pro- 
lon^^'im^  of  the  toon>all  season  into 
a    >  ear-round    pro;:ram    to    keep    ihe 

athletes   uut   of   trouble. 

— Y.     Pdlestra 
I 

Yes.    Mr.    Darroic 

The  lad  that  the  '  \Nater  fi^ht"  in 
many  colleK^'^^  and  universities  is 
used  a-  a  mechanism  for  iiivinu  \ent 
to  pent  up  emotions  does  not  jus- 
tify its  existence.  In  fact,  consider- 
ing; that  students  should  be  serious 
miiuled  individuals,  incidents  such 
as  the  one  on  Tuesday.  Nov.  18 
should  never  happen.  However  it 
did  happen  and  whetluM*  it  is  thoui:ht 
of  as  animalistic  lendencies  or 
merely  the  "letting  off  of  steam" 
depends  on  one's  value  system  and 
Jiow    lidi-ranl   one   wishes   to   be. 

The  purpose  oi  writing  this  let- 
ter is  not  to  detend  water  liizhts, 
tun,  or  spirit  on  campus  but  rather 
to  decry  the  u^In  connotations  and 
misrepresentations  evolved  from  this 


see 
are 


(juire 

and  line  Arts  2.  These  courses  have 
done  wonc^ers  for  me.  1  shine  at 
cocktail  parties,  and  can  discuss 
practically  any  subject  on  a  super- 
Jlcial  level.  As  1  look  around  1 
manv  other  suidents  <?'  who 
derivm-  untold  beneiits  from  these 
iec|uir«'d   courses. 

1    canT    wait    for 
rom»»    so    that    1    can    l'o 
country    club    and     reap    admiration. 
I    liiink    tlu'    uni\ersity    is    to    be    c(»n- 


One    would    assume    that    Ih.e 
versity.   in   refusing    to   set   an^ 
lalions  on   its  power,  is  not 
the    .same    ri.i;hls   as   even 
States    government  provide^. 

-—Linda    Heller 


l.ni- 
limi- 
ailovx  nil! 
lh«'    I  inted 


the    summer    to 
back    to    the 


iTatuiated 
•"cultureil" 
p;.  rio'i     «d 


on     developini4     so 


many 
short 


Anythini!   Goes 

Last      Monday,     ISovember      17.     a 
Tiieatre    Arts    1    test    was    t:i\<.ii.     Ihe 
followini:    Wednesday,    l>r.    l\'tui    iii- 
lormed     the     Theatre     Arts     I     cla-b 
that    he    had    been    told    of    chi.linr: 
that    had    occured    during;     the     test. 
Tel  let    did    not    say    the    report    had 
been    confirmed    or    proven.    IK-    loM 
the    class    that    he    had    ^one    -o    ihe 
administration  and  had   been  adii-e<l 
to    liive    another   test    to    balance    this 
one    m    a    place    where    the    stuilenis 
would     sii     far     enough     apart     tun 
vear    Sam   Security   kicked   us    they     could     not     copy     each     others 
pond  of  Hamilton    paper.s    and    where    thrv    would    have 
went     up     to     the    enough    proctors    to    slop    an>    otlu  r 
he    kicked    us    off    cheating-  This  lest   has   uot  wl   be*  n 
ilure.   After   he   kicked    us   off  there,    iziven, 
we    went    up   to   the   reservoir   and   he 


people     m     such    a 
lime.      \<»t     as     man#    as 
N.V.t*.   or   Columbia    perhaps,    but    at 
Ihe  rate   tiie   university  is  developinu 
well    reach    tlu>se    henzhts    soon. 

—  Tom    Collins 

liPiee  of  the  People 

Last 

off  the   ice   on   thi 
(^uadranL;le.      We 
chapel    Pond    and 


,  .  •  •' .  AV^WV.  ^- •  •  - 


\tl 


•nlv 


"Have   you   tried    knocking? 

vigor   to   their   own    domain.   -  Science,  Fine  Arts.  Physical   Science. 

As  I  write  this,  they  are  jiallop-  and  Bioloj^ical  Science.  However.  1 
ing  through  Ridgewood  Quadrangle,  can  count  myself  among  the  Unkv, 
throwing  cans  against  the  windows  for  I've  Ixen  exempted  from  3 
and      water     into     the     rooms 

lounges.  The  events  of  the  past  half   alK)ut    the    others,    who    have 
hour     have     been     characterized     by    quired    courses? 


lets    us    skate    there. 

Les  is  the  best  se(uritv  out  of  all 
five  and  we  want  him  to  slay  all 
Ihe  time.  He  lets  us  skate  on  all 
I  hi"  ponds  "till  five  o'clock  every 
day  and  the  others  just  kick  us  olT 
all   the  time. 

During  the  summir  when  we  play 
golf  in  the  held  Ik* t ween  the  chapels 
and  I)  dorm  John  throws  us  out  and 
lakes    our    names. 

Mrs.     Bier     throws    us    out 
dormitories    every    time     we 
to   get    warm. 

When    we    sell     papers    or 
drink    of    water    in 


*  heat 
speak 
thib     Ini 


and    semesters  of  requirements.  But   wliat    and    good    skaters.    If    the    Kids    were 

10    re-    running    the    ^chool,    it    would    be    a 


but   it    is   planned. 
First  (»f  all.  if  there  was  an> 
ing    on    the    test,    it    does    m»l 
well     of     the     students    ol 
versity. 

Bui    whal     is    just    as    bad     is    the 
administrative  handling  of  the  whole 
matter.    The    second    test    will    prove 
nothing.  A  lower  grade  on  this  next 
lest   would  be   no  more   indicative  of 
the     knowledge    of    any    memUr    «»f 
the  class  than   the  last  one   was.  The 
test     is     indicative     of     the     **t:ioup 
responsibility"     approach     taken      by 
the     administration.      It     al.so     shows 
the  same  lack  of  individual   respons- 
ibility   allowed    the    students    as    v^as 
take    a    shown  in  dividing  the  .Social  Science 
the    dining    hall,    class  into  rows  of  odd  and  e^en   for 
Mr.    Knox    throws    us    out.    We    can't    their  test. 

even    go    in    there    to    get    something        jf    i^^,    I'niversity    does    not    trust 

to  eat  and  we  want  to.  yv;,   then    it    is  almost   impossible   for 

The   kids  at   Brandeis  are   all    nice,    them    to   administer  a    test   thai    they 

kids    were    may   be   sure  will   give  a   true   indua- 
lion    of    what    a    student    knows.    If 


of    the 
go    in 


Well,    thev're     get-    better    place. 


this 


unremitting    whooping    of    which    I   ting  a  lilx'ral   education, 
had     heretofore     thought     only     chil     it  .  .  .  maybe. 


and    loving 


dren  and  madmen  were  capable.  A 
sudden  vigorous  turning  of  m>  door 
knob  accompanied  by  a  trampling 
noise  a  few  minutes  ivzo  made  me 
feel  very  fortunate  to  have  locked 
thi'    door. 

The 
incident    has    been 


—  Bob    MacNamara,    Age 

—  Ken    Shea,    Age    12 

—  Frank    Pilicy,    Age    II 
Cedarwood    Kesidents 


the     Iniversity    does    trust    us. 
12    farce    should   bi'   stopped. 

—  Robert     Lumen 


.So  I  walked  into  Social  Science, 
mto  the  small,  personal  class  oi 
some  three  hundred  to  hnd  that 
the   textbook   d<»e^n't    have   too   much     /  //£*(//«  \ OH  K^UOehuili 

to  do  with   the   course.   But  that's  all 

right,    l>ecause    the    book    makes    up 

most  sienilicant  aspect  (»f  this    for  this  by  iK'im:  possibly  the  driest. 

the    fad    that,    at    dullest    history   book    \o   be    pioduced 
1:30    a.m.    on    a    weekday,    every    one    in    the   last    decade. 

of  the  four  resident  coun.sellors.  in-  Then  1  attended  Physical  Science, 
cludm-  Dr.  Olsen.  was  absent  from  and  listened  to  a  professor  uln.sc 
Kven    II    this    can    Ik»    as-    main   concern,   it    seems,   is   to    make 

lands    as    his   students   look   as    foolish    as    pos- 
luc-    sible.    When    he    tires    of    that    sport, 

he    mav    add    excitement    to    the    day  .       .         , 

of    the    lecture    and    ^<^'*f    ^^    misunderstanding    and,    m    a 

a    test    in    tlie    sections.    


his    room 

cribid    lo    coincidence,    it    s 
symbolic    ol     the     t  niversitv's     re 
lance   lo   cope   with   the   entirely    un- 
neces.sary    evil.    It    may    gratify    our    by    walking    out 
contributors    to    .see    Brandeis    wipe    then    giving 
up    the    opposition    on    the    football    But   the   course   itsc^lf   makes   up   lor 
tUdd      were    thev    in     Kidgewood    to-    all    this.    We    study,   and    must    learn. 

wonder    whether    mo.st      of      the      incorrect      scientilic 

iheories   of  the   last    thousand   years. 
—  Marvin  Garson    I    gue.ss    learning    about    the    correct 

modern  ideas  is  passe'. 


Two  .Saturday  evenings  ago  Uni- 
versity officials  entered  Castle  rooms 
without  warning  or  knocking.  Stu- 
dent Council  at  its  next  meeting 
protested  this  forceable  entering  of 
students'  rooms  and  requested  a 
statement  concerning  Cnivcrsily 
policy  about  such  matters.  The  L  ni- 
versiiy administration  reported  that 
rooms    were    entered    due    to    some 


W  aste 

The  University  closed  the  library 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  oi 
Thanksgiving  vacation.  After  Student 
Council  protests,  it  was  decided  to 
open  the  library^  on  Fridav.  The  rea- 
son given  for  closing  the  library  ihe 
other  days  was  the  need  to  SkTvc  S50- 
100  that  keeping  the  library  open 
would  cost. 

Ef^pecially  when  one  realizes  thai 
the  Administration  had  originaUy  tx- 
pected  lo  keep  the  library  op«n  on 
Coj(t'tnH€(l  or/  Paqc  Scrcn 


night     they     might 
It's  worth  it. 


But  Fm  looking  forward  to  Biolog- 
ical Science,  because  I  hear  it  praised 
by  all  the  people  taking  it.  I  don't 
understand  the  slang  term  they 
keep  using,  though  .  .  .  something 
about   "guts".   Since    I   have    no   love 


Conccryiinij  the  iibocc  mentioned 
incident.  Because  some  of  those  who  people,  orer  ticeuty  have  rohoitarily 
participated  are  varsity  athletes,  all  turned  their  juimes  into  the  Student 
who  oppo.se  the  athletic  system  at  Board  of  Review.  Since  other  people 
Brandeis  have  quickly  come  for-  participated  in  this  event,  it  is  in- 
ward to  attack  a  group,  not  a  gather-    fnir  to  expect  these  twcntu  students 

ing  of  individuals.  to    bear    the    entire    burden    for    it.    ^^^   science,    and    couldn't    care    less 

It  is  a  sorry  state  when  "mature.  Each  student  who  in  any  way  par  ^^^^  ^hQ  field,  the  fact  that  Fm 
serious-minded"  individuals  must  ticipated  is  asked  to  turn  his  name  ^^j^jj^g  two  years  in  that  field  fills 
pick   out   a    group,   segregate   it,  op-   into   the   Student   Board   of  Review,    ^^  ^.-^^^   ^i^^ 

press    it,    persecute    it.    This    should    and  explain  his  participation.  Yeah,  it's  great  to  be  a  Freshman 

not    represent    the    attitude    of    stu-  — E.F.  &   D.M.C.   ^^  Brandeis,  IF  you  have  an  LQ.  of 

dents    who    come    to    a    liberal    arts 
university    to    gain    a    broad    outlook,    /♦JJliCfl/lOfl 

to  examine,  to  evaluate,  and  to  be  |j^  ^j^^  November  l7th  issue  of 
able  to  live  in  the  same  community  j^^  Justice,  a  letter  was  printed 
>vith  people  of  different  interests.         criticizing     the     required     freshman 
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169  plus  and  are  exempt  from 
of  these  courses.  If  not,  you  may 
spend  your  time  wondering  why 
you  didn't  go  to  that  ivy-crusted 
university    'SUch   as   Harvard,  which. 
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The   residents   of   Kidgewood  have  vsith  Mr.  Kamen. 

in    the    past   maintained   a    tolerable  I     wanted     Brandeis      because     I 

existence  under  the  assumption  that  thought    that    the    tradition    vvhich 

durin-   the   %seek   the   inhabitants  of  stunts     academic     growth    at    other 

Ridiic\\ood   CW   :)lay   sober  and  ob-  universities   \Nuuld   be   missini;   at   a 


courses.  I  am  a  member  of  the  class  j  ^^  ^^^^  j^^^  three — count  'em — 
of  1962,  and  Brandeis  was  my  only  ^j^r^e,  required  courses^  Either 
choice,  so  it  is  with  .some  measure  ^.j^^nge  the  requirements  or  change 
of  disappointment  that  1  must  agree    ^^iq  handbook.   1  thmk  that  there  is 

a  great  deal  of  fradulent  advertis- 
ing in  it,  and  Uncle  Sam  frowns  on 
that.  So  do  I. 
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Dr.HauserLectu 


Jewish  Exp 


^COpe  Through  Yiddish  Tongue 


Of  'Social  History  of  Art' 

...,^ri^;^r:>;r.;r r:z;:.S' vi^mL^';-:;:?:^^ -^^z":^^  -^- ^ .i:ri^ra;i;;=^ ^vi^^n t.e Head-,  sc^uu 

•■;;'•;•;.;  \:^  ..^.n  .....  <.  art.  or  soUe  the.  p ro    en.  as^we  ,^o^-th^,naU.ra.  ^^^^^  ^__^^^^^_    _^        Ha.   wr.Uen  to  the  paper  ^^^^^ ^     "^1-  -  .^.  .^^ 


t5 

Joseph  Israel  Cheskis.  Professor  Enierilus  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literature,  spoke  Friday  night  on  -Ihe  Plaee  ot  \id- 
dish  Literature  in  Jewish  Life". 

^    Cheskis  began  by  reading  a  translation  of  a  letter  appearing 
in  one  of  the  Jewish  newspapers,  written  by  .Arnold  Schulman. 


^'       ^  *  —    -  .  _         .  _       _? l_       ----^4       Usii. 

preted    in    accordance-    with   the 


,]■. 


I  i 


( 


I »  I 

I':, 


.•iiil>       <•!" 

!I:.': 


pro»)kMn.>    and    attitiulos    ot    thr 
time.     This  explains   why   a   so- 

Cinl(».^ici«!      nrerpritatioM      would     <>f 
lUT.-Vity    \w   limited    »>v    p.TSH'^t.ve. 
\\\.     (I.)     iio't     ;ippi<^>^>»"'»'^'     du-     re.il 
^^^.n^nu-    <»'     >vnrk^    of    art.    wr    iir- 
rlo     arounJ     thrin.       •  I  urtlin  inorr." 
con.iniK'cl     It.*u>or,    -thf    l<it.r     poinl 
,>r    ^ifu     ;s    by    n'>    mr;ir.-    ihr    in«»r,- 
..,.H.ronr::it.'*'         lit'      ixtrncKMl       thi>. 
p"...,..     :,-.     ,.-.!ii4    liK.l    w»-    v..nil.l    not 
,us'.-.::i«l%  ^'v.»  a  Hivat.-  frflnu-  for 
i:.,,.h.r:'      .-:       'irin     (ii.l     th.'    soven- 
triiuh     rrntii.v.     thouA'n     v..'     kn/.w 
about    tb.M  m:in   hin^-'lf 

.•  h:»'.o  b  •  !\  ifi  thi» 
'  ur  p')b!u-  «l  I'bas- 
-,    *  ■>'^^'•     ,  ,  lb..*  <.Ta 

otlur-    ^^  ill   n(»l  last 

>,tr(>'  o:)iiH'tit)n  to 

iiUorpro*  •       ^'^^     ^^  * 

.•nt  :tl   fact   tb;tt    f.-Ty    \s.  ib 

.,-:    ,nl/y    :;^    itscll.   tbai    ii 

n.Vaii'    "    ir-.i:<ilv'  -   ol 

r  aii.Avtr-Ml  !]li^  <'b- 
i..r!...n  bv  p  .Miv.;  tbf  <|U  '-110:1:  -Will 
;,  ,,,...\  b.vr  p->v'tr>  br  :.ny  ir.ni.- 
:n,,..iui..iul  If  ^vo  kn>.-.  about  In- 
l.»\r   alVai! 

The    spcaxer    ttien    turned    ♦o    the 

quesJion    of    t  10    importance    of    the 

s^.ps    taken    in    the    cre3t;on    of    axy 

art  work   in   relation  to  the  fmish-d 

wcrk.      In   showing   that  the   genetic 

relationships   of    a   wcrk    of   ar\   ere 

net    necessarii/    apparent    or    even 

present    in     the     finished     work     he 

noted     the     tjct     that     though     we 

could     hardiy     conceive     Cervantes' 

D0^4    OUIXCTE    without    the    char- 

Ac\cr  of  Saniho  Panza,  or   Dostoi--v- 

^j^j.^  jj-|c   ID:0T  without   Royoibin, 

both    thcoD   characters   were    actual 

b/     crcaicd     and     add.^d     as     afrer- 

tbojcj'its.       Cervantes     wanted     to 

write   a    sr.ti.e,   which    tod^y    might 

h-i  mo2nin9b:ss,  except  that  by   iu< 

ta^osing   Sancho   ag<^inst   Don   Quix 

ote    he    s;cc3?ded    in     creating,     in 

the     latter,     a     saint     as     well     as    a 

fool,    as    the    book    became    a    work 

of     art     through      avk     accident     of 

genetic   growth. 

It    is   a    mistakiv   howevt  r.   to   think 

that   !ht»  aim>  of  society,  thouiih  the> 

mav    not    he    in    acrordanoe    with    the 

fiMl.hed    work,   have   no   elTeet    on    it. 

•\\    work    of    art    is    a    comunieation. 

a.ul    though    it  is   true   thai    the   sue 

cevNful    messaue    re<iuires    reali/ahlc 


able   in  sociological  terms/'  contin- 
ued    Hauser.       For     instance,     the 
same    society     will     produce    simul 
taneously    art    of    Httlo    value,    and 
works   cf    last.ng    importance.      The 
second    empire    in    France,    charac- 
terized by  b3d  taste,  could  produce 
artisti   like    Delacroix    and    Courbet. 
He    then    sb.owcJ    some    sl'd.s    to    il 
lustr:5te     this     point.       Ecug.rcau's 
Mir!ACULOUS    BIRTH    OF    VENUS 
FROM  THZ  WAV£5  was  ciassod  as 
a    work    th^t    was    intended    to    fl:it. 
t-     the     superficial     tautc.      It    was 
"nice   ^vd    .:rctty,  v.ith   a    desire    to 
h2    sugjesfive.    but    is   cctuaib/    sex- 
iest."     Haus::    re.'irrcJ  ti  t!'c   c:n 
tral    f.-^rc    as    being    a    'body    wito 
no    suostunce,    h'<^    cb.cwir.-j    c,'J5m; 
v^iih  no  bGnc>"  O.i  th v  c:h-;   h.n:^, 
De'acro:<    v/ji    shiwn    «^i    i^v-    art.st 
who    did     nc;    yi:!d    tj    tb.o    arc.t 


cial   affect  on   a    single  dfTist,  Hau 
ser     showed     slides     of     the     three 
different   Michaelang-lo    interpreta- 
tions   of    the    Pieta.      The    first,    in 
St.     Peter's,    exemplified     the    high 
renaissance     Ideals.       The     second, 
executed     some     years     later,     and 
now  in  Ducmo.  abandoned  some  of 
these     ideals,     and     approached     a 
m^nneristic    style       The    third,    his 
last    work,   was   nearly    inarticulate, 
and  "What  is  torturing  the  artist  is 
b'-.ycnd     words    and    fcrrrs."      Tr»is 
of     ccurse,     has     something     to     do 
v/ith    Europe    at    the    tim?,    and,    if 
knsw   the   dcve!cp.ment'i   of   this 


LS    exp  J»n 


th-2se 


we 

era,    it    w;:l    h:ip 

artl:t.c      chingco.        "E•J^"      asVed 

H::uGor,   "will    it    tea!!/   explain    the 

true   g?n:j->   cf   the   art   of   Mich3c!- 

anrslc?       t^o.       That    it    v.i:!    r\ZJ^r 


C 


tt 


p'ob^iC, 


dcr^cncls  o(  1b3 
OiUii.  I'H).  ^c((Ui(l  an-.!  tbinl  r»:.- 
artists  have  b.^!  a  "^'i^'-^  "»"»'^*  *'^ 
llueniMl  po.itiin  ;n  tbi-  prO::n--  of 
art  tliau  liaM  thf  lirrat  men  ibai 
followed  th.'fn  I'eruiiin  .  ^\a>  n*.  m  e 
i.a!>oriant  than  Kapliaib  and  Tar 
laeii  ua-  more  inf!uentr»l  tb;.n  thi- 
really  meal  paml-jr^  wtv.  sueeeeded 
him 

\\  i>  an  idle  (1:0am  to  rxpet  ! 
that  pibties.  detnoer.iey.  and  an  m 
It^rest  \\\  lHunan!t\  are  paralb!.  Tb.' 
alb, nice  hetue.-n  pobtie.d  pro-re.s.s 
and  art  and  Immunity  arul  art  i>  a 
ran;a>v:  evi«n  tlie  allev:ed  eonneetn.n 
b,.tveen  truth  m  polities  and  truth 
m  art,  as  still  p'ofe^^ed  in  llu^^ia 
t  »day,  i>«  clubuius." 

Artistic  quality  lies  beyond  the 
line  of  pc'iticjil  freedom  as  well. 
Even  Greek  art  had  little  tc  do 
with  the  ccn:--on  people  or  d-mo 
cracy.  Cultures  arc  crealed  for 
the  elite,  never  for  the  masses. 
"Acbjalb/,"  H£;v;s:r  s:::d,  "the  pub 
li-     as     a     v/iolc     dcrs     not     react 

but 


In     -sb.   V.  iiv^     tbil     the     soc!tl> 
win   h    an.    ariL-i    lives    ha      an    eJl 
(Ml    ills    wuk.    tijouiih    periiap>    iu>l    a 
tansv-lous     yieldiim      to      pubbe     de- 
inaiujN,     IL,u>ei     llx'n    dri  u     a    e<.;n- 
pa;is{)n    between    Tland-rs    and    Ib.l 
land.        Ilalland      was     a      rr.le.Nfint 
deraa.ra.y.    a    suni-le    and    .stern    >a- 
eiely.        FlandcrN      was      a      spb  ndoi 
li»vnm.     C'athobe.     mon  •.reny         K»'m 
hrandi  s      Return     Of     The      Prcdig?l 
Son,    \.>   a    uht)liy    inward    and    spirit- 
ual    work,     unmistakably     the     Dutch 
pamlir..^.      licubetiN'    Annunciation    i 
no!    a.s    spiiitua!    anil    under.>tandahK' 
as  tbv»   Kcmbrandt.  w.tb   a   ,i:ic.it   feel 
m.:    ol    .spb-iuioi    an<i    ma^n.i'.ceiue. 


man  had  written  to  the  paper 
that  becau-se  his  first  child  had 
just  been  born,  and  l>ecause  his 

play  was  bein'4  translated  into  Yid- 
dish,  he  became  more  aware  of  a  lack 
in  himself  for  not  havini;  a  w  riling 
and  readini:  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
«Hiai;e  of  his  people  He  made  a  vow 
t^o  .see  to  it  that  his  children  all  were 
familiar  with  the  tongue,  and  ended 
with  a  plea  that  the  .Tewish  people 
r.ol  permit  tb.eir  (»nl>  mivins  of  i:^\\\ 
miinieatitm    to    disappear. 

Cheskis.    by    way    of    commentary, 
dis-  usscd  the  -reat  writers  and  poet.s 
of     all     lime.^.    who    had     crcted     m 
Viddi.>n.      He   .-poke    of    such    m.n   a> 
liaslievi^.    who    wrote    si>mf    «•!     i'^^' 
♦ireatJsl     blerature    of    tb.e    "JiJlb    cvo 
tury     in    bi>    ludioiial    lim^ue.       "V,  e 
are",  snid   Cheskis.   *\i    people   of   tbv' 
buv»:..     We   have  a  tbnisand   %ears  of 
tr.ui;tiv>n    t.>    express    wh:.t    is    impi;s 
sibit'  to  i\t)rcss  i\\  any  oliier  tongue. 
bani;ua^e    ..s   nt^   r.K'rel\    a   loli.-jtion 
of    Wi)rci..,    but     human    i.^:s.'ry,    yr, . 
e\allalioP.    pair. -the    life    of    a    peo- 
ple"     Hv    i»«-N    tbal    b-vause   (»f    tra- 


understand    it.'*      He    feels    Ih  it    we 
may    learn    Hebrew,    but    will    nev«.r 
reall>    use  it  unless  we  go  to  Israel; 
throu'4h    Yiddish,    however,    we    will 
understand  the  culture  of  our  people. 
Cheskis  then  spoke  of  the  "shtetb/', 
the    Jewish    communities    within    the 
non  Jewish  community,  places  wlieic 
idealism,    holiness,    generosity,    a    he- 
lii'f    in    the    dignity    of    man    an<i    a 
respect    for  human   suderint:  t'\i>.'' d. 
*\Vhen    ue    Io.nc    tlu.,"    be    .said,    *"ue 
are    I.M't    with     notliin-.      A    ion-u)i: 
will   arise,  and   we   will    u<»   bib,   one 
uav  or  another."     i:arber  In  '.\^    e\e- 
ninu.    Cheskis    si)oke    i»l     tlii^     "lueh- 
iimne-..^'     of     our     ^ener.ditm         He 
feel.>      thai      we      |k)s.si'n      -.sup-  ri**   \\\ 
values,   not    bt.-juits   K>od  enoi.  b   ior 
dn>."     We    have   notiiiiV^   to    de.^    for, 
and  if  nolbiiv-;  to  die  f  ".r.  ti'.en   r.nlh- 
ie.e    to    live    for.      We    b  ;w    r'uiuni; 


that    IS    c;eei)iy 


u^ 


I  bat  we  V 'Udd 
be  wilbau  l(»  ,i;ive  our  lives  for.  Cios- 
ki>     emt>ba>i/ed      that      i;e     wa>     not 


1 1  e  c  e  ss  a  r  i  1  >  t .  *.  t  k  i  11 .: 
llioimli  n  could  l)e 
ratliiT    a    l)eiier    in 


aoout      rei: 


ion. 


called    th.:t.    hut 
the    *  ui'4ni*y    of 


ir 


rea.sons    ot    seif  pro-     |-i^;j|.".   ;,   .^^>^..e   the   !nan 


dition,    auvl 

t.'dion    and    unity    ol    ib.e    people,    a 

ri'vixal   ot    \  ladisb   will   (  t>me   a*)cui. 

Cheskis    was    asked    about    tin*    dis 
Itmt.on    and    importance    in    modern 
tim"s   of   J'ws    U-arnin-:    Yuldi.li    and 


\\..s   cr(  ::ted 


H.'hrew 


He  replied  that  the  two 
will  exist  side  i)y  side,  that  oiv,^  \\\\\ 
bv  learned  and  the  other  gained  from 
contact  with  llie  cultun-.  of  the  peo- 
ple. -A  laimuaue".  said  Cheskis.  'Ss 
oni\   worthwhile  if  you  can  read  and 


to    art    on    quality     p;  ir.cip.cs, 
cnly     if    it    has    a    value    to    them 
In  fcict,  they  will  accept  even  gocJ 
art,   if   it   cabrs   their   anxieties    and 
increases      their      security.        What 
they    really    want    from    art    is    the 
same   thing   they   want   from   every- 
thing  else  " 
Kcturnim;    to    the    objecti«ms    to    a 
sociological    interpretation   of   art.   he 
cited    as    one    of    the    stronuest,    thai 
it    stresses   dependence    i»n    econtmiic 
conditions.      The  way  from  economy 
to   art    is   a    lonu,    complicated.   inter- 


In  conilu>:iH^.  Hau-.i  tirst  stated 
that  sociolo.;y  is  moia-  ibui  jut  a 
department.  TlKoi'^h  it  \\:\>\\\  all 
rb..'  ansuer>.  i:  i^  a  for.d  disi-ii'linc 
ori  which  our  v  hole  world  vitw  r.- 
\  dvc-.  V  IS  a  ration, il  ordcrnm  ot 
bi.'.  ami  a  stru-tle  a-.un  t  pr-judic- 
es.  It  trys  to  cxpa.^e  aU.-nipts  al 
litf  falsiticanon  and  corv,  .-alment  ol 
(Uir  matives  of  b,-h;i\  .our.  'In 
^\f  r.,t:onali/c  these  aspects  of 
beiiavi  var  that  our  soci  d  value>  and 
standard-     n-Jwi.       Wr     ^iVv>     them 


sb.  )rt 

I  J  •  •  !  ■ 


in   liod  s   in.,ii;e   and    tb.erefore    every 
uuiividual    is   entdb'd    to   hi  •   b:-.    his 
vvorUl    by   himself,  and.   li    he   do.  Mil 
interlere    with    othe!>,    '.be    f:-ini    to 
live    however    \\r    wishes.       ft:  v>c    be- 
liefs of  tile  Jewisii  peopli'  are  "-r-at 
treasures;  it   v.ouid  he  a  ureat   crime 
t;>    s'luand.'r    tb.em."      Wi-    nr-^l    "i;*! 
out  and  lind."     It   i^  n-t   ne?e>.sarv  to 
save  tb.e  wo.  Id.  (»r  the  .Ie\M>'n  p  •*  |  le. 
but    merely   to   -keei*   your   own    pi  r- 
.sonality    enriched,    to    he    s  »m /body.** 
And,    hr    concluded,     bf    out    <»♦    one 
huiulrjd..  ten  will  do  P.  it  is  e  lour.h." 

— 3je  ICc:koff 


i 


i  rl 


Uc 


■'C 


:\     r.  (.>  V.  i  y    nrJ;a^.i;^C(i     lonth 
cx!ul-)ii;  )P.  <  :'  paint- 


i'Jpsi€*iii  tit^viiul 


( l\iul  Kpstrift,  clarinet,  (icct^i'ipanicd  }nj  Unutia  5fedo/,  pfano,  in  a 
Sevu,r  soln  Recital  under  the  auspices  0/  the  Music  Club,  }*roaram: 
MtKfirt.  Clnnvet  Cnncerttf— first  mnvernent:  Rraluns,  Sonatu  in  f^l> 
Major,   Opus    120,   Cnplafid,   Clarinet    Coyjcerto.  . 

The   Music   Club's   first   concert   of  the   year  presented   the   Senior  solo 

Kecital    of    Mr    Paul    Kpstein,   clarinetti.st,   assisted    by    Miss    Donna    Medoff, 

fornr'the'Vorm^s"  insignificant  apart    rupted   way."     As  ^^^•^fs   left  the   hiu  <^    .^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^,  ^^^^^^^    Brahms,  and  Copland.     Although 

from' the   message   it  communicates,-    '^^nors  during   the  muidlea^^^^^^^  ,He  program  opened  rather  inauspiciously.  it  improved  con.slderabW  Maiden,     Mass..    and     now    with     the 

said  Hauser.     Religion,  art.  literature     moved    to    the    ^^^^"^'  ^^ -';^^'    "\.^    evening  continued.     It  was  evident  that  both   Mr.   Ep.stein  and  Miss  Medoff     ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^   Museum    of   Fine   Arts 
and  philosophy  were  all  orisinated  to    production     arose.       ^^^    ^»^^  felt  most  at  home  in  the  20th  century  work  on  the  program-the  Copland     .^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  affdiated  with  the  con. 

or'amze  and  preserve  society.     Prim-    and    markets    ^^^^    "^*^\  ^;^^,^^^^^  concerto-for  it  was  here  that  their  music  making  finally  became  relaxed    ^^^^^.^„    department     of    Yale    Art 

itive   art    was   magical,  a   secret  com     ^P^*^' ^"^  ^^'^  '^''''''t!*'  /..,.. ^.     and    spontaneous.      Their    enjoyment    of    this    music    communicated    itseif    ^^„^.^^.    j^^^^^t   S.   Neuman,    instruc- 

inumcation     with    the    spirit     of    the    under   feudalism.     Ihis^ne    ^^^^^    ^^^^^    readily  to  the  audience.  ^  t^^    3t'   the    Massachusetts    School    of 


nil!  iver  . 
in^s  by  Fi;]I)ri<4ht  S:ho!:.r..  will 
(.[Son  lA  nraiiJ.l^  l^iwr.  ily 
Monday,  Nownd^r  2  l.^lvxiii^or- 
cd  i)v  Sen.  J.  Willia-n  i' iilot  i^>ht, 

tbr  exhibit  has  be.n  oi-tfu/.jd  by 
tlu"  Smithsonian  In.^iilule  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Kducation.  Urandris  Cniver- 
sity\s  Slosherg  Callenes  will  be  open 
for  the  show  seven  da\  s  a  week  until 
December  28. 

Sixty  paintings  by  sixty  I'ulbright 
artists  are  represented  in  the  ex- 
hibition, whkdi  was  previously  shown 
at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art.  Exhibiting  artists  from  the  New 
England  area  include  Jack  Lt^'vine  of 
Boston;    Pano.s    Ghikas.    a    native    of 


,,,i,,.,vi.v.. f        ti              1  readily  to  the  audience. 

hunt  in  the  Neolithic  perit>d  it  be  ualism  gave  an  eye  for  the  rea  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  chosen  as  opening  selection  would  have  been  a  demanding 
came  the  tool  of  animistic  religion;  /acts,  details  and  reality  as  an  im-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  proficient  performer,  and  as  it  was  nervousness  and  an 
in  the  ancient  Oriental  cultures,  it  mediate  experience  of  the  .senses.  ^^^^^^^  restrained  approach  prevented  a  sati.sfactory  performance.  The 
w  IS  emploved  for  the  glorification  of  called  nati^alism.  This  is  a  .simpli  ^^^^^.^^^^^  Concerto,  one  of  Mozart's  last  works,  .shares  with  his  other  late 
higher  spiritual  powers;  and  from  fied  way  to  go  from  economy  to  ine  ^  ^^_^.^^^  creation.s-notably  the  Piano  Concerto  and  Clarinet  Quintet— a 
later  Greece  untd  the  present  day.  development  of  naturalistic  art,  bu  ^^^^^^j^^^.^^^.^^  ^^^^^^.^j  ^,jj^  ^^lancholy,  which  is  somehow  a.s.sociated  with  the 
art  has  been  used  as  a  means  of  the  leap  from  the  material  lo  ine  ^^^  ^^^  Kpstein's  lines  lacked  direction,  and  there  was  not  enough  feel- 
propaganda,  to  serve  the  interests  of  spiritual  is  a  very  wide  leap,  anci  it  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^,^^  ^^^^  delicate  nuance,s  within  a  Mozart  phrase  which  give 
a     union      a     political     party,     or     a  occurs    withni    social    and    economic            _ 


Art  in  Boston;  Arthur  Deshaies.  a  na- 
tives of  Providence,  R.  I  :  ^am 
Fischer,  a  native  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  now  painting  in  New  York;  and 
Charles  Oscar,  a  native  of  Danbury, 
Conn  ,  now  typographer-designer  at 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New 
York. 


social  class.  Hauser  then  commented 
that  it  was  Marx  who  first  taught 
that  spiritual  values  were  political 
values;  that  the  picture  of  reality  is 
seen  from  a  definite  point  of  view 
from  the  aspect  of  a  sjcial  class,  and 
in  a  perspective  which  limits  and 
distorts  the  point  of  view.  "But," 
.said  Hauser,  '^.b.at  Marx  failed  to 
take  into  acounl  was  the  continuous 
war  being  wa.god  aguin.^t  such  fabsi- 
fication  and  distortion."  Although 
Hau>er  did  admit  that  if  such  a 
correcting  of  these  fabsuicalions 
were  possible,  he  added  that  it 
would  be  limited  by  the  pos.sibilities 
of  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

"Artistic   qualities   are   not  defin- 


spheres,  even   within   the  most  prim 

itive   hunter   economies. 

To     explain     art     by     sociological 
and    economic    factors    is    indeed    a 
simplification,   but  all   sciontific   ex 
planations    are    si-rplifications,    and 
are    always    reduced    to    elements. 

Hauser  then  pcint:d  out  an- 
other rc.'son  for  the  insufficiency 
of  a  social  history  of  3rt  as  being 
tfie  underdeveloped  language  of 
this  method  of  interpretation.  Con- 
cepts, such  as  progress,  genius,  or 
bouro^olsie,  are  so  general  and  so 
vague  that  they  hardly  tell  any- 
thing about  whit  is  inciudod.  To 
show  some  of  the  values  and  ac- 
curacies of  a  social  history  cf  art, 
and  to  illustrate  the  extent  of  so- 


Continued  from   Page  One 
The   structure,   which    is   estimated 
to    cc>t    m-jrc    than    $:^    million,    will 


it   life.  ^    t  ^         T 

The   Brahms  which   followed   fared   better,  both    performers   achieving  (^Qlflfffrb    •    •    • 

moments   of    great    beauty.    However,   the   underlying    problem   throughout 
the  pie-e  was  the  static  rhythmic  feeling.      Rhythmic   pulse   never  became 
the  vital,  hve-giving  element   which   it   must   be.     It   is  this  lack  of  vibrant 

pubse  underA'ing  .ong  sa.stained  notesfi  and  propelling  long  phrase.s,  whicn  ,„    ,,..    .....    ^""" ,  T  ,,;  .-.  ^.^i  v  ob 

\  ■        '    f    f    «r..  t    n..n*  .iv     nnd    it    is    this    nroblem     1   thiiik,    which  have  a  stack  capacity  of  /.jO,OvK)  noI- 

;  LT^inLin.or:;  :::::;■  i:.^' :\.:^:z^:l..  un.es  ana  s.ouk,  ^ .  rea.y  ro. ... .. 

.orio  i.s  a  .atuor  un.c.ue  u..;.;  ^"^'  -7-^^^;^;:  ,f;'",;,,„,„,   piece,  and  Quadrangle    in    honor    of    a    leading 

of   his  .second   ..er.od   -loll,     works.     It   :s   a    hu    V   '"  J^,^^^  ^.,^,,,  Boston  realtor.  Gordon  has  contribut- 

^.:<p!<..t.s  the  clarmct-s  resauroes  to  t..e  utmost^     Ilu   l.r  I  jlOOOOO     toward    the    final    pay- 

...e  e:.pre..;ve  s.de  of  ^oP-and's  nature    t... a,     r    ^^^^^^jfl^^'J^  ^^J^   ,„    ,,,    „,,,    .onion's   liv.ng 

cons.ious   id.om;    and    a.tnoiuh    »' ^  "■^•■',\,,''",;;, '\°  „  V^    reduction.      The  area.    The    dormitory    grouinn-    was 

without    an    orehestra.    the    second    is    st.Il    «  »^'*^;""-  J'  ,  ,,rou"hl  the  orit;inally    named   Hamilton   only    be- 

Concerto  was  performed  w.th  exhuberance  and  h.gh  sp.nts,  and  brou^nii  ^j^^   ^^y  ^^  bounded  on   the  west  by 

'"""'111  MetrwlTable,  lu.hly  musical  accompani.l  for  the  program.  Cedarwood'.  HamUton  Road. 


Pace  FiMif 


The  Justice 


November  25,  19 


-/o 


V/allace  Stevcris  and  Music: 


iJlic    h  Oit  i(^   ^  ^Jcs/lic/iiii 


in 


In  ns}''>ns*'  to  a  t(»>M  mission  /rom 
iJifnitri  MnrojM>?4/os  fi>r  a  u'(>r}:  fo  t>c 
perfi*ryficil  hy  the  ,\cw  Ynrk  Phil 
harfmnm  -Sintn'**''^^V^  -Arthur  licrgcr 
$rri>tf  a  }'U'ce  bornnihii}  its  titlv  fnnn 
W'allncr  Stcrius.  *Thi'  /fo"  j.rcTMN'rt' 
was  SOON  foUmred  hy  Hoston  Syvi 
fWioTu;  /M'r|or»uiiN<«'N  ufidrr  (V<(ir/«\« 
Muii.h.'  The  Sru  F^nalinid  roHrj/r 
KnoUs}i  .Assoridfion  luritrd  Htrgvr  fo 
<'i<;^or(Jtf     oM     the     misini.^     (nr     t>te 

trhith  Uiis  raid  n1  the  As<iH'iaiinn'i- 
tiu't'tt>iij  tit  llarviLrtl  o?j  Stn\  1,  Mr 
Htrvrr  txprcsst'd  his  i<i« •^f^(f>*^s^*  to 
iVo/.  J.  V.  ('niiniuiihum,  uhi»  /»*i'MS- 
ttikiiiijlii  rt'tnl  O^r  jtn'hvmuirii  draft 
vf  the  mlk  ai'ti  *ift*'n'ii  fti'Di^j  r^>tjci>i 
suijijrstfnus. 


*f 


Professor   Arthur   Bsrger 

llu     tran>fir*'n;'c    of    n  !i^:u)ll^    Ih' 
luf.  implit'd  h\    Mr    (  imninuhiim.  vsas 


It      ha^     Ui'vn     ^wiilv^Ud     th.«1      thr 
fanf-iful     ntlts    of     Witll.ici'    Sn-M'fis' 
portrv     VMTC    iiispirtMl.    in    a    jiiuTal 
\sa\.   h>    l>rl)ii>s>.    Bui   whrii   I   soujihl 
a    litlr    for    an    orchr^tral    pirct     five 
\fars    a^'o.    turning    lo   Str\«'nv.    altrr 
otlit'i*     souri-."^      piovfd      fniillrss,      1 
fouiul    onr    that    \\a>    l<>rti;:n    to    an> 
thin^   l>il»ii^>v   NsouUl  havf  «inplo>#d. 
In    fact,    tho    association    of   llu^    litlc. 
Ideos    of    Order.    \%»th     rnu-»c    al    all. 
sccHK  (1    (piv-^ionahlc    to    -«onu-    fcllou 
ion^povfis.   utio   thouuhl    it    too    intc! 
h'cU'.al    for    nuisic.     I  he    cuius    u«.ul(l 
be  a:   vAv     and   how    many  opporiuni 
\w>     for     piiii-.     •  hicasV     W  h»'rc    arc 
\\m\:     Pidcr'.'     In     such     frai-'nunta 

lM»n.' 

llowi'Vt  r  Hus  n^a>   Im  .  it   i-  o\m.v'  to 
\\\v  iho.cc.   I   take   It.   ti»at    I   uas  iinM 
t'd  to  speak    here  on   Wallace  Stc*\ens 
in    ^onu*    connecion.     Let    nie    hecin, 
theref*)ie.    h\     explaui.nt:    I  lie    attrao 
tion   Ideas  of  Order  hat!    loi    me. 

As  in  a  hni  t>l  poetr>  seM'ial  mean 
inj^.s  nia>  crowd,  v,,  in  my  uund  more 
than  i»no  nu»lue  pre^t  lUed  itst  If  at 
once,  i  l»c  title  .suited  in\  musical 
plan,  but  a  second  tnol»se  was  elos*- 
by;  nanul>.  the  numeronv  refi'renc«'> 
to  nui>ic  m  St  IN  ens'  p«ulr>.  ihcic 
was  n\^t\  a   thi'd  mo'.ix  i . 

Ideas    of    Order    apptared    in     1<»'.5. 

when   mv    Lieiu-ration   ^^.l^  >_:ropjnL:   foi 

;in   attitiuie   lovvaMl  ar;.    Novn    hi    I'.'.U.. 

Sttvvfis    ihv'    IcLrend   emeri:e<l    lo    face 

;i    Mar\ar<l    ass.MuhlaLie.   and    it    uas   a 

ran    oicasion:    for   the    snnilar    .  mei 

^^eiue^    he   ir.ade   later.   se<'m    t«»   i  raci* 

thi'ii    ori'jin    to    that    tnne.    \\  h'-n    xn  e 

went     to    hear    him.    uc    l.n.*u    id    his 

preot  eup.ition    with    aesihrties    m    his 

vtr-«      l>ul    iM^   paper.   '   Tlu     l:r.Hn»nal 

Klemint    in    Po<tr>."   uas   ;i   vi;,tt-nu'nt 

♦  )f  docM.ni'   uith«»ut    poetic   oxertoius 

and   tl.e    impression   il    made   was   still 

wUh   nu     in    H».>.'?  as  a   m«)ti\ation. 

It    th.  s    ui  re    a    i:ath  'rinJ    ot    musl 
cians.    I   nnouUI   ducll   (»n   the   iu«»tive    I 
iiientioneil    fir>lnamel>.    I>>     demon 
stralnr4     how      \arious     uh  a^     of     e\ 
pre^sin'.:    a    fixtcl   order   amonv:    llui'e 
tones   were  e\pl(»re<r   A  literary  critic 
would   have  a  Unv  time  witl)  the  ^t-r. 
ond    moli\e.    anal>/ini:    musical    s>m- 
bohsm,    structure,    and     rh>!hm.     He 
miLZhl   pi»ml.   for  exampU'.   lo   the  use 
of  a  musieal    mstrumenl   for  the  title 
of  Stevens'  fust  book,  as  Paul   Kosen 
ieltl  was  in  a  unique  position  ti»  do  at 
an  tarlN    date,  since   he  was  critic  of 
iHdh    music  and    poetry.    This   hi^zhly 
imprt  ssionistic    critic    held    emotional 
e«»nvn"aint    accounLihle    for    the    title. 
Harmonium,     which,     in      Hi>senfeld's 
words,  "makes    to    ileclare    this   littlo- 
nes.s  the  elfecl  entirely   of  dehheralc 
.simplification,   and   the   conscious   ac- 
eomimxlaiion  of  matter  lo  the  ran;:e 
uf    an    intimate    instrument."   Stevens 
i.s    hK<     the    horn    pianist.    Kosenfeld 
savs     who    -lU'vertheless     persists    in 
usmu    cirtam    processes    appropriate 
lo   ihe    reed  i>r^an.   and   consequently 
produces  a  stran^^e  and  hybrid  music, 
half  Stravinsky  and   half  hymn  tune." 
This     criticism     reveals     Kosenfeld 
more,    perhaps,    Ihan    it    reveals    Ste- 
vens,  who.  as   1   sec    it.   ^^as  properly 
restrained  —  not  constrained.   But   if 
Kosenfeld    was    correct,   some    of   the 
criticism     ot      Stevens'     later     poems 
would    indicate,    Ihen^  that    he    never 
developed   his  pianistic   flair,   but   re- 
tired to  a  slili  more  feeble  instrument 
than    the    harmonium.    Quolinj;    from 
The  Auroras  of  Autumn,  Mr.  Jarrell 
add^  lhi6  wry  comment;   "It  i^  G.  E. 


Moore  a  I  the  spinet. 

1  must    not,  houcNcr.   Mehl    to   the 
temt>iation   of  deveh>pnm   the    use   of    hMcfl>    indicated    m    iny    y'*;     ^'^J^ 
nmsical    analogy    by    .Stevens'   critics     turn    from   Stevens    talk    '>   / ^^^^^ 
It  will  IH.   enough  of  a  task   to   touch     lei    us   concentrate    now    on    iranlat 
upon  this   subject   tn   h.s  own    tK>etry,    m.     aestheTlc     ex,>enence     ";-/;;- 
;,  ou.h  it  IS  it  not  m>   pnmarv    aim.        ^cns'   terms.    It    is    not   the      aesth  tic 
Ttio     third     motive,     aesihetlcs.     i.^    eimdum"  of  '  art    for  an  s  .sake      nor 
reallv    mv  suo.vct.   To   Ix'    truthlul.    1    is  it  mvstieism.   It    is.   rather.   rlK«   a)>- 
had*  no  'particular    poems     m     mii.d    plication    of    imagination    to    realitv 
when    I    borrowed    a    title;    ami    this    where        imacination        and        realit.N 
statement    is    frankly    modeled    after    mer^re.   To  return    lo   my   <'xample  of 
Stevens'  own   response,   when  he  was    the   wooded   road.   When    ima^^inatiou 
asked  If  the  fatm>us  Picasso   painting    rests  m  d.reetiv   felt  content,  we  n.ay 
Uad  inspired  "The  Man  with  the  Blue    see    new    thin^^s      -    the    foliaCe    and 
Q^^^^r"  flov^ers.    for  example  st)    that    im 

To    return    lo     VJ3^k    v.  hen     I     first    road    .seems     unreal.     diflVrent     from 
heard    Stevens.    In    his    >:enUe    voice,    the  road  we  trav  erse  in  the  ordinary 
the  |»oli^tied  business  man  had   mui-h    jHrformanee  of  our  «luties. 
lo    sav     to    a    composer    ^'ropin^    for        "The     real     made     more     acute     by 
iuslification.     Stevens     ,>reaehed:  the  unreal."  so  Stevens  puis  it,  m  h  s 

it   i**  pnd>ahl\    itie  purtK»se  of    p<»em,   "The    Bouquet. 
vMh    Ot     US    to    write    poeir>     to    find         \  ou  must  be  wailinii   for  me  to  ;:el 
llir  -ood  which,  in  the  Platonic  Mu^e.    to    music,    and    I    shall    fe.  I    more    al 
ivs   vnom»mt)Us    with    (H.d    One   writes    ease  with   it. 

poetrv.  then,  m  order  to  apioach  the  The  pri.blem  is  to  l.nd  a  link  be- 
-o<Ml  m  what  IS  harmonhms  and  or  iween  music  and  realitv.  and  we  na- 
^j^,^..^  ..  turally   tend   to  vi;ut    with   dlustrative 

''••Harmonious  and  orderly.*'  Ad  music,  where  there  :^  a  -^lorv  or  pro 
vice  to  the  .oet  in  musical  ttMins.  -ram.  or  fHMhaps.  staM'  action.  I  he 
\Uv  Ml  the  shadi.w  of  liMni:  P>at)bitt.  pro-ram  fi»r  o.u  work,  however, 
the  impheatton  of  -^pAi  re!.i:.on"  .omelimes  fits  another  as  well:  and 
,...„hi  he  disturbing  i.»  us  It  also  nuidental  music  for  a  i>!a>  may  easi- 
ma;t.red  that  escapism  was  nnpl.ed  Iv  be  drawn  tnun  rc.idyinade  sv  m 
-  a  loadtd  word   in  thoM-  days    -Ihe     phon.es.  which  ori-.nallv    had  no  plot 


trciter  the  pressure  id  llu  ct>nlem- 
poraneous."  Stevens  ^iiu\.  "the  '..'real 
VI  li)e  resistance.  lU  >istance  i^  the 
eppo-.te  id  escape"  Ilu'  deni.il  was 
su-pecK  and  m  P.*  12  a!  Priiuettm,  he 
admiUed;  "M.v  own  remarks  ab*uit 
resist inj^   <»r   evadin.4  tlu-   pressiire   of 


Poes  thjs  me;«n  ih.at  music,  "by  Us 
t  vM-nce,"  as  Stiavinskv  says,  "is 
powerless  to  expri  sv  anyttiim'  what 
tver."  thai  exj>i  .  ssmn  i^  an  element 
wi  lefxl  to  music  by  c(»n\  I'Ut  ion".'  Or 
:,re    we    faced,    rather,    with    .Stevens^ 


theorv    of    resemblance    a>    a      sjiinili- 

r.;.l.u    ..u..n    ,.soa|..sm.".f'  an-.iyM>d.-    cant  Vomponont    of   th.   MnuL.r..   .-f 

reality?    Inrpresvumisiic    music    fi»r    a 


Not.  however,  escapism  in  a  iMjora- 
nve  -ei^se.  for  hr  addi-d.  m  tins  later 
t.ilk.  he  follow  m::  ohs;rvaiion  as 
basic  to  his  tlu>UL'ht: 

"The  |H*Joralive  si  mm-  applies 
where  the  jjoet  is  nt»l  altatheil  li) 
realitv.  where  the  im.i  ..'inaiion  il  >es 
iu»t  aiihere  lo  lialitv      .  .  " 

Hut   «vi  n   m    W^'M'k  his   views   on  es 


calm  soa  may  suu^est  a  crJm  sky.  iind 
this  mav  l.>e  simplv  because  the  sea 
ollen  mert!es  into  the  sky.  so  that  the 
hori/on  disappiars.  If  this  is  so.  we 
su!l   have  a   probiem  of  ambii:uity. 

Since  it  is   no  help  to  start   with   il 
lustr.itive    music,    let    u^    trv     start inj4 
wiOi   what   is  called  ah^tract    or  abso 

..p.sm.   or   resistance,   had   svmpath.-    lute   music,   for   --^^\  ^^' ^l^^]';;'  ;\'^[ 
tie    listeners    amon-/  the    .roup    thai    nolouy.  Pait    first   1  shouhi   like  lo  s.x 


be  expciled   lo   hold   attention. 

The  p(Mnt  of  all  this  is  thai  the 
tlropian^j  <»f  a  stick  is  a  familiar 
noise.  It  is  like  a  lap  al  the  door.  But 
a  transf<»rmation  takis  place  in  a 
relation,  where  we  hear  a  noise  as  a 
lone:  and  we  rest  cimtenl  m  each 
tap.  instead  <»f  takim;  it  as  a  signal 
to  o|Hn  the  door.  Now.  if  tlie  sounds 
in  this  relation  are  f»'om  the  world 
of  fact,  the  question  is.  whether  they 
carrv   something'  from  that  world,  and 

if  so.  v^hat. 

A      mother      hearing       her      infant 
scream   may  rush   to   his  aitf.  4>nly  to 
find    him    havinu    fun    with    a    rattle. 
And  from  this  we  miK;ht  assume  that 
siuinds  separated  from  a  certain  coj^- 
lution  have  no  felt  ciintent.  Hut  quite 
obviciiisly,   the  <  a.se  of  the  screaming 
infant    demonstrates,   rathtr.   That   ex- 
citement   is    generic    to    distress    and 
hii!h    spirits.    So   even    iK'fore   .sounds 
become  music,  they  cannot  always  be 
traced    back    precisely    to    our    world 
and  human  action.  By  tracin*-!.  I  mean 
V  I'rbali/inii. 

Passing:     abruptly     Irom     aesthetic 
data   or   experience    to    fullv    compos- 
id  music   —  it  i-  the  task  of  the  com- 
postr    to   take    such    elenuoiarv    rela 
lions    .MS    we    have    observed,    and    to 
L'ive    them    stiuctural    depth.    If   they 
ea^rv     iheir    felt     conlent    with    them 
v\  hen     they    are    struct urali/ed.    how 
ever,    w i*    cann.ol    sa>     for    sure    what 
this   content    is.   and    we    are    t.-mpted 
1u    fall     back,    therei'ore.    on    a    word 
hke     *irrationa.l."        Perhaps     .Stevens 
lat»r    .saw    the    danj.ler    ol    liiis    word, 
wlun    \u'   failfd   to   include  'The   Irra- 
ti(»n.;l   Kkmeiit    in    Poi'try"  in    his   col- 
li 1 1 .   I   essavs.  The   Necessary   Angels. 
\ivi  rtheUss.    he    proplusied    m    19.30 
that     Ihe     irrational     would    om'    day 
have   a    tradition    «»ther    Ihan    that    oi 
surrealism,      and      thai      its      critique 
would  be  written,  which   is  what   VVil 
Lam    Barrett    has    just    done    in    Irra- 
tional Man,  a.  studv     ofKxistentialism. 
In    \\yM\.   .Stevi'Us   ecpiated    the    irra 
:ii)nal     with     the     emotionally     unpre 

mu'KCounlable.    even    in 
mlellectiiaily      conceived 


rallied    round    Oavid    Prall.    who    »vas 
th<*n     i^ivini:     course^      m     aesthetics 
her*      lake    Stevens.    Prall    was    devot 
♦d    to    Santavana.    Bui    what     was    il 
lumtnatiim  to  me  m   I'rall's  teachin-. 
w;tii    reference     to    Stevens'    nc^tioUv. 


that  music  answeriUL:  to  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  of  more  Ihan  one  species. 
A  ll.ivdn  svinph.ony  is  elassified  as 
iiOMilu-e  music  But  it  often  quoles 
or  ev»)kes  C'loalu.n  folk  tunes.  Now  a 
folk   tune  Is  ahviracl  at  first,  but.  like 


(iK'tahle    or 
the       most 
w  orks. 

\o   doubt 
tlie      "mille 


would  disapprove  of  even  fumbbnj^ 
for  words.  Thus,  when  he  denud  the 
expressive  power  of  music,  he  was 
most  bkely  inveij-hin>{  aj^^ainst  plin-k- 
in^  a  single  concept  out  of  a  musical 
work.  Ho  was  pointing  up  the  futili- 
ty of  arguments  such  as  thes**:  Was 
il  fate  that  knocked  at  the  door  in 
the  celebrated  Fifth  Symphony,  or 
the  landlord  to  collect  the  /ent:  i.s 
nocturnal  <d)scurity  evoked  by  the 
transition  to  Mie  finale  of  this  sym- 
phony, or.  as  ono  writer  su;,^-..'*  sfs 
birthpains? 

Auditi)i-y   aspects  of  a  thin^^  are  a<^ 
real    as    the    lhin;i    it.self.     It    takes    a 
faculty  ot   the  mind  to  effect   tite  ab 
straction,    and    once    af>stractt d.    the 
aspect     may    fit     something    else    — 
which  accounts   for   the  arii;uments   I 
just     mentu)ned.     Furthermore,     each 
musieal    work   tjives   new   meaning    to 
aspects  of   inany   different    things,  by 
placing'   tliem    in    a    relation    tl.at    ex- 
ists nowhere  but  in  the  music's  totali- 
tv    If  the  w<»rk  seems  appropriate  as 
incidental   music    for  a    play,   only    a 
thin  vent  er  of  it   is  put  to  use         tfie 
gestures.      perhaps,      which      present 
feeliuiZs    immediatelv,    as    in    music's 
close    relative,    the    dance.    .Api  loach- 
inj4    this    matter   of    the    veneer    from 
the   compov;r*s  side,  if   the  comr>oser 
i.s   too    inienl    uf)on    a    particul.ir    feel- 
ing  or    h!«'rarv     idcM.    he    is    lia.ble    to 
limit  the  emoti(»nal  rani^e  of  his  ^\oik, 
like     The     painter     who     adber*  s     loo 
closelv    to   his  model. 

1  am  n«»t  ^ure  just  what  the  .it trac- 
tion of  musie  wa^  for  .Steven:.  fUil  at 
Its  mosi  obvious  level,  it  Svtwis  to 
have  been  its  ^'esture  -  the  tl.iii  vo- 
ne(  r.  as  I  have  called  it  —  that  was 
useful  to  him  as  dect>r  and  in«  idental 
music  "Peter  Quince  at  the  Clavier/' 
to  start  with  hi>  most  famous  poem, 
has  onlv  It)  arrive  al  a  cyinlial  crash 
and  liiarin.iZ  Tiorns.  ti)  present  .Sus- 
anna's shame  vs  ht  ii  she  knows  the 
elders  are  watching  her.  riun,  all 
at  (»nce.  the  rhvthm  lapses  into  iambs. 
for  a  porkv  march,  orchestrated 
propel  Iv    with  tambourines: 


.<mcepl     Prall     derived     from     the  clothes  w  e  w  ear.  it  acquires  asso- 


was    a 

|,,.^xo>  —  a  u-efui  frvi  principle, 
rvm  if  we  <fo  not  aec«-pt  tlie  v  uw  s 
ol  l»euiv  ar.d  Prall  <»n  politics  or  the 
u!'ima:e   tunrtion  of  the  arts. 

lU\vt>  s  Art  and  Experience  is  .; 
loost  hook.  P.ut  one  ma>  -iplum  In^in 
;l  .i  wav  o(  markin-  i»fT  the  aesthetic 
fiild.  Ordinary  experu  nee.  he  ex- 
plain-, is  in  constant  thix  and  «dten 
incho:i!t'.  and   he   sav  s: 

"Thincs  are  i  xjH'rienced.  but  iu»t 
m  such  a  vvay  that  thev  are  com- 
post d    into    an    exi)erience.     There    is 


ti.;lion    throut.!.    ramiliarity.    Folk    or 
f(.!k-like    theiiu-    are    relativilv    tani- 
ibie.  hke  a    fi;.:!*!*-  ill  a  pamlin:.  or  a 
character    m    a    plav .    where    the    (ii- 
vilopment    i^.   of    course.    t!u'    nr.lAUt 

all!   I 'art. 

lodavs  muse  has  this  tan;:ible  ele 
ment  less  and  less  What  vestmo 
tlu-re  is  of  It.  is  hkelv  to  be  distorted 
or  tiis.ntejzraied.  like  the  figures  in 
s..mt  Picasso  pajntar.'s.  We  mislhl 
b4:-t  approach  musi<  .  then,  by  way 
- ,  *'^  individual  sounds        a  steady  tick- 

dirtVact\'on    and   d.Vpersi.>n:    what    we    m;:.   for    example,    wh.re    each    F>ulse 

obsvrve  and  what  we  think,  what  we    is  i<lentical. 


desirt    and   what    we   >:et.  are   at   odds 
With    each    other.    We    put   our   han<is 
to  the   ph»vv    and   turn   hack  .  .  .  '* 
An   experience     with   the   indefiniti 


Nt»w.  if  W4'  concentrate  on  the  lick 
in^.    we    may    tend    to    jiroup    it    into 
binary     patterns,     tick-tocks:    and     in 
this    wav.   we    arrive    at    meter   on    a 


article  in  italics,  has  unity,  is  its  own    rudimentary    level     Then   what   about 
fulfillment,  as  if  a  circle  wvre  drawn    tone:*  In  a  classic  Ges^alt  experiment, 
around   it   -   thoujih    I    fear   this  sim-    a     stiek    is    dropped    and     controlled 
plifies      Dewev.      Such      ex|HTienco.    audiences    are    asked    if    a    tone    is 
when    m  Prall's  vv<.rds.  "the  heighten,    heard.   The    result    is    negative.    Then 
ing  1-  emphatic."  is  not  yet  art.  It  is    the  same  stick   is  dropped  as  one  of 
Ihc    experience   we   all    have    thn>u-h    a  series  of  deliberately  graded  sticks, 
a  certain  shift  of  attention.  We  walk    and  a   scale  is   heard      A    xylophone, 
alon-  a  wooded  road,  hurrying  to  get    by    the    way,    is    made    out    of   sticks 
to    lown    before   the   bank    closes.   Or    hke  those  m  the  experiment:  and  in 
we    take     this    walk     without    haste,    the  modern  xylophone,  steel    resona- 
withoul  dwelling  on  a  mission,  if  in-    tors  under  ihe  wooden  bars  sift  out 
deed  we  have  <me.  and  become  aware    the  tone  and  let   it  ring.) 
of  the  trees,  the  light,  the   sky.  Music  has   its   source  at   these  ele- 

Somethmu  of  this  order,  I  think,  is  mentary  stages,  where  sounds  -- 
wha»  mv  collea-.:ue  , I.  V.  Cunningham  eiiher  the  ticking  or  the  dropped 
had  in  mind  when  he  s,K»ke  of  "the  sticks  -  are  heard  in  relation,  which 
felt  apprehension  of  sensory  detail."  is  fundamental.  The  related  sounds 
In  Stevens'  view,  earlhlv  and  mortal  are,  so  to  speak  aesthetic  experience 
existence,  in  this  apprehension,  ac-  Ix'cause  they  have  unity.  They  have 
cording  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  -can  at-  unity  because  they  are  aesthetic  ex- 
tain  a  vivid  oneness  with  its  sur-  penence  —  though  we  would  all,  I 
n)undini:s  and  a  religious  sense  of  think,  be  more  at  ea.se.  if  I  said  aes- 
umon  comparable  to  the  traditional  thetic  data,  instead  of  aesthetic  ex- 
experience."  .Cunningham's  fine  es-  perience.  and  unilariness,  instead  of 
sav  will  appear  in  enlarged  and  ex-  unity.  For  the  relations  1  liave  been 
panded  form  in  a  forthcoming  antho-  talking  about  are  simple  ones,  that 
logy  edited  by  Irving  Howe.)  may   come    to  attention,    but  cannot 


he  wouhl  liave  liuluded 
accidents/'  the  thous- 
;,nd  accnicnts.  th.»l  make  the  finish- 
«(1  poi-m.  aicordmir  to  \alerv.  difTer- 
oiit  from  the  one  the  poet  starts  out 
to  write.  Such  accidents  are  not  only 
;iie  privileize  of  the  unconscjoiis.  Stra- 
viiiskv.  for  (\anii»le.  on<  i-  entered  a 
room  wiure  Piatigorsky  was  prac- 
ti.-sng.  and  al  that  moment,  the  cell- 
isi's  hands  slipped.  i)r(Kiuciiig  a  queer 
s«>und.  The  composer  immedialely 
Used  it  in  tlu  music  he  was  writing 
riu-  possibilities  of  chance,  more 
ever,  in  the  music  now  bein^  pro- 
eranuneti  by  ek(  ironic  machines  — 
some  of  it  <iuite  remarkabh'  —  are 
1  mitless. 

To  return  to  Stevens'  idea  of  the 
irrational.  It  embracid.  in  short, 
what  sometimes  cannot  be  exi)lained 
at  all  —  choice  ()f  >i  subject,  for  ex- 
ample, or  the  use  of  one  rhythm 
rather  than  another,  the  priference 
for  one  word  over  its  synonvm.  The 
irrational  would  .seem  to  be  that 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  feel- 
ing id  a  poem,  but  which  1  prefer  to 
call  the  tone.  And  when  \ve  speak  of 
tone  in  poitry  and  painting,  are  we 
not  isolating  what  transforms  rep- 
resentative media  into  presentative 
ones'*  Whatever  the  transforming 
element  is.  it  accounts  for  the  totali- 
ty of  music;  and  it  should  be  evident 
now.  why  Stevens'  discourse  on  the 
irrational   appealed   to   a   musician. 

If,  however,  the  transforming  ele- 
ment is  irrational,  we  must  reconcile 
thi<^  term  with  two  notions  that  seem 
to  contradict  it.  Thus,  music,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  irrationality,  is  best  ap- 
proached by  the  Intellect,  namely,  in 
formal  analysis.  .Secondly,  music's 
fell  quality  is  so  precise,  that  a  de- 
scriptive  word  or  phrase  belies  it.  I 
cannot  resolve  the  problem  of  the 
word  irrational.  1  am  simply  saying 
that  the  irrational  is  a  tempting 
refuge,  but  an  inadequate  one,  when 
we  fumble  for  words,  to  describe  a 
musical  feeling  that  we  apprehend  as 
bcin^^   perfectly  specific.     Stravinsky 


Soon,  with  a  no»se  like  tambourines 
Came    her    attendant    Byzantmcti. 

They  wondered   why  Susanna   cried 
Against   the  elders   by    her  side; 

As  an  analogy  fo  the  shift  of  niond 
and    pace  here,   1   should   like   to    pro 
pose  a   masterly  section  of  the    \inth 
.Symphonv.   Peethovt'ii  was  at  i.<so  m 
sustainini:  climactic  heights,  in  a  way 
that     Stevens     was     not;     and     their 
worlds  i.re   far  a})art.  .So   the  an.dogy 
is   to  be    taken   in    a   restricted    -ense. 
The    passage    I    have    in    mind,    is    in 
the    finale    of    the    Ninth    ,Synif.!i»)ny. 
after     Beethoven     has     spent     a     long 
time  building   the  'llymn   to  (i;:y''  to 
a   climax.   What    concerns    us    now    is 
the   mtans   Beethoven  uses   to  return 
to   normality    —  a    ri'turn    that    sc»me 
regard      as      unwarranted      triviality. 
Preserving     the     basic    motive.     Bee- 
thoven   lapses    into   a   simple    march, 
where    ihe    quiet    triangle,    cvnibals, 
and    drums    have    the    effect    of    Ste- 
vens*     tambourines      after      roaring 
horns. 

The  avoidance  of  sustaining  Bee- 
thoven's grand  manner  may  actually 
be  deliberate  in  Stevens,  as  we  may 
observe  in  "The  Man  with  the  Blue 
Guitar."  In  the  lines  I  shall  quote, 
orcbestt^l  sound  suggests  bus>  men, 
high  as  the  hall  where  the  orchestra 
plays.  But  the  sound  dwindles  as  the 
poet  realizes  his  grandiose  gesture 
is  but  a  fantasy  of  a  timici  mortal: 

Tom-tom,  c^st  mol.  The  blue  guitar 
And    I    sre    one.  The   orchestra 

Fills    the    high    hall    with    shuffling 
men 

High     as     the     hall.     The     whirling 
noise 

Of   a    multitude    dwindles,   all    said. 
To    his   breath    that    lies   awake    at 
night. 

I    know  that   timid   breathing. 
It   is  a   familiar  device  of   contem- 
porary  composers    to    touch .  on    the 
grand,    as    Stevens    has    done    here, 
and  then  to  cut  it  off  with  acidness, 
Continui,d  on  Page  yive 
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Movember  15.  1953 


The  Justice 


Poge  Five 


IS  moir  liki'  Kliol.  than  like  Stcvms 
riiis  work,  inoixviT,  is  a  rrliilious 
•  »n«  .  and  thcrt  f4ir(',  p<Thaps,  inion- 
sistcnl  NMth  Stevi'iis'  secularity, 
thouu'h  noi  as  romole  as  one  mi^ht 
suppose*.  Thts«'  consiciiralions  asidi\ 
\\\v  tirst  movi'intnt  of  the  Symphony 
nf  I'slams  makes  my  point.  Playliil 
uoodwinds  at  the  <»penin^:  ar »  as 
tlisarmin^:    as    *  Tom  lorn,    cV.-t    moi  " 


"The   Creations  of   Sound." 
If  the  poetry  of  X  was  music 
So  that  it  came  to  him  on  its  own. 
Without    misunderstanding,    out    of 
the   wall 

Or    In    the    ceiling,    in    sounds    not 

chosen. 
Or  chosen   quickly. 


For  all   those   «ho  are  plan.iing   to  "Squ.MC  Dance".  -Stars  and  Stnpos 

1,0  in  ihf  Greater  New  York  area  for  Sa.    N.te:  A-.t  2  of  -Ssvan  Lake  .    Or- 

the   ^;raeiouslv    fjranled   Thanksgiving  pheus'-,     'Afternoon      of     a      Kmn  , 

vacation.    The    Justice    has    prepared  •  Bouree    Knntasqiie".    Opera    at    inc 

for   vour   convenience   a    small    guide  Met  thi-  «eek  will  bo: 

to  New    York    Knteriainment.  Thors.:       Fledermaos:        Goedert, 

Since  the  start  of  the  semester  m>v  Thebon,   Peters. 


Wallace  Stevens  and  Music... 

„„mor  or  humditv.  For  a  musieal  ex-  Dial  accounts  for  Stevens'  pavMon  piovod.  But  Nvhen  the  poem  sprak- 
.unpl*  of  ttu  device,  1  uo  lar  afield  for  odd  houndin-  wiuds.  ur  for  cries  of  the  striking  of  a  slnnM,  the  Mola 
li'^ain,  since  1  vNant  a  «reat  work  and    like   *Kou-cou'*  or     Niz-nil  imbo?"  is  tacit, 

ii "famdiar    t>ne.    I    turn    to    the    Sym-        Just  such  an   approach   to  music,  1        i   seem    to   have   embarked    on    an 

phony  of    Psalms  of   Stravinsky,  who    take    it.    is    advocated    m    ll)e    poem,    other   sut)ject.   and   so   I    iiave.   But    it 

returns  us  to  the  notion  that  musical 
feelin;!:  is  indirect,  for  in  a  somi 
there  is  no  one-to-one  relation  Ih- 
tween  music  and  words.  And  m  mu- 
sic's indirectness,  we  seem  lo  reacli 
out  to  the  unknowable.  This,  I  be- 
lii'\e.  is  >ahy  on  the  highest  level, 
music  was  an  aesthetic  ideal  for  Ste- 
vens, and   he  expressed   this  thought 

tlisarmm^    a^       iv,...  i......    v  v.  . But   surely,   every    poet    approaches    in    his    |>oems.    1    say    this    with    the    ^^^^     _^  ^^^ 

lU  peatedlv,    however,    the    coiiii)os*»r    inusie.  It  is  a  matter  of  de^'ree:  and    awareness  that  there  are   those   who    j^^yale  is  a  French  Review  in  English    showing:  are: 

aspires    toward   a    Bach-like    C' minor,    the  de^'ree  is  hi«h  m  Stevens.  When    deplore    the    tendency    to    read    Ste-        --— -  - r.^t..-    -rniv        ..^u.     n... 

only   to   \K'    foiled   by   variants  of   the    |  say   this   I  have  in  mind  *:omethinc,'    vens  as  versifNinj^  philosopher  —  my 

openinii    idea.    Now.  I    trust   thai    this    like'whal    Mr.   Kliot    meant,  when   he    iriemi  Irving!  Howe,  amon^  them.  But 

rompariMUi    with    Stevens    is    helpful    admitted   that  a  *poem    may   tend    to    this    is    the    way    I    read    him   when    I 

«-nou^h  lo  justify  niN    simplifying^  the    realise    itself     first     a>    a     particular    uroie  the  pro^'ram  note  for  my  Ideas 

music     v^hich     has    many    oliicr    ele-    rhythm   U'fore   it   reaches   expression    of   Order,   and   said,   that    m   Stevens 

ments  in  it.  in   words.''   1  do    not   know    how    Ste-    poems,'  -(><>ei  and  musician  are  iden 

The    Stravinskv   example   must    also    vens'  poems  realized  themselves,  but    lified   in    their   quest    for   ordered   ar^ 

M.rve   here    to    illustrate    the    Mom^ral    they  have  a  very  special  sound.  It   is    rani^ement      within      the      realm      of 

,l,.v,st.    of    surprise    and    interruption,     so   s,H^eial    thai    it    resists   the   imposi-    ima^'ination    as    a    mode    of    relief, 

whhh    i^    so    important    ui    the    arts    teion  of  further  musi<-   uixm  it    1»    a    only   momentary,   from  our  da.l>    ex 

lodas.    If    1    had    time    to   develop   this    eomposer,  in  a  way   that   the  ;!eneral     pmence '' 


eral  ^ood  shows  have  c»p^'nt'<^  ^" 
Broadway.  Anions  them  are:  **C'omes 
A  Day",  a  Drama  starring:  Judilh  An 
derson,  to  be  found  at  the  Ambassa- 
dor: 'Edwin  Booth",  a  biography  of 
the  famous  Shakespearian  actor,  that 
stars  Jose  Ferrer  as  Booth  and  is  at 
the     46th     Street    Theatre.     At     The 


Fri.:  Cavalleria  Rusticana:  Mllan- 
of    Elias    bariwoe    Bardelll. 

Sat.  Aft.:  Pagilacci;  Amara,  Del 
Monico,  Ant.iony,  .V»errlll,  Serenl. 

Sat.  Night:  La  Boheme,  De  los 
Angeles.  Krall,  Campora,  Guanera. 
Some    <»i     the     Better    Movies    now 


called   '1^  Plume  de  ma  Tante".  This        '"Y\\v     Horses 
review   is  delightfully  written  as  only    ness,  Paris. 


Mouth"     Alec     Guin 


a  foreic[n  author  can  write  in  En^^lish. 
t'omin^?  from  Boston  where  it  was 
i^iven  rave  notices  is  a  wry  drawing? 
room  comedy,  "The  Pleasure  of  his 
Company"  sUrrinj;  Cyril  Itichard  and 
Cornelia  Otis  Skinner.  They  will  be 
found  at  the  I^onj^acre.  Sean 
O'Casey's  first  play,  'The  Shadow  of 
a   (Junman"  is  playing   at    the   Bijou. 


M\   I  nclc"  JacHjues  Tatis.  Baronet, 
(Uiild. 

•Orders    lo    Kill".    Fine    Arts. 
••InsjH'cior  Magrel".  Plaza. 
•House  of  Lovers".   Little   Carnj^ie. 
Art  Exhibitions  in    New   York  are: 
Winslov     Home,    Met.    Museum. 
New     Exhibits   at    .Museum   of    Mod- 


This  play  has  received   threat  acclaim    ern  Art 


subject.   1   mi^ht   pursue    it   to   hi^ber 

levels,    and    show,    for    example,    hovs 

variation     technique,     \shich     Stevens 

rm[>loys,   is  also  characteristic   of   the 

\iiMrian    music    «»f    this    century.       I 

caiinoi   sa\    whether  Stevens  achieves 

Th..   imht'orcam/ation  of  Schoenberii    settin-'.^     In    answering    this.    1    must 

..od    Webern;    yet,    the    Use    of    perpe      firM       dispose       of       SclK.enhe, ..  s 

Ui.l     Narudion     In      these     ct.mposers    Sprechstimme.        I'ln^       (ii.e       metnod 

max    have  ^^ome  anah.-^y   in   the  u..e  '»i     soeins  t<.  implN    thai   >  ou  must    pract. 


lyricism     of,    say, 
does  not. 

Since  1  mentkm  the  settini?  of 
words  to  music,  this  question  arisvs: 
Is  a  different  music,  more  concn  tely 
representative,      recjuircd      for     w  or  li- 


the    Elizabethans.        -^ixv  i<lenlificatioi\  ol    poet  and   mu-    i^y     many     reviewers    in     New     \  ork 


\  anal  ion   h>   Ste\cns. 

But    I   iniisi    limit   mystelf    \\m\    fur 
|i)r!'more,    tl    is    liard   to   Hunk   of   Ste- 
\,.ns    in    trrms   ol    ihe    Viennese    com- 
IMiM'rs     E\eM    Stravinsky.   cx(«pi.    pt'r 
ii.ip>,     lor     his     wnlinu     ari»iind     r.vjO. 
setms     reTn<»te    from    Sl«\ins.    I    my- 
srlf    am    at    a    loss    tf»    find    a    musical 
<qiii\ah'nt    tor    Stevens,   even    amont: 
lh<     French,   or    amouLi    Americans   of 
<;allic   bent.   .Xnd  this   is  because   it    is 
Steven^'   un.<{iieiicss    ihat    strikes    me 
aiu)\«    all    \v\    Ihis  much  may    be  -iC- 
nifuanl.    Thi'    be<t    composers    of   our 
ci'niurv    are    indeiited    to    Impit.ssion- 
ism.  uhich    made    texture   an   organic 
«'lement    in    music.    Now     musical    Im 
prcssioni-m  \^as  linked   with   Symbol- 
ist   potlr>.   which    IS   said    to    have    rv 
riueiiced     Mexeiis.     And     the    .Symbol 
Tsiv    wcri»    drawn    to    music,    perhar.s, 
hecau^^e    it    is   like   metaphor  dcla.hMl     netance 
trom     the    subject     tliat     inspired    tlu 


cally  abandon  music  to  i4el  proper 
word  settin?:.  SchoenlH'r.z  has  virtual- 
ly  p.roNided  a   n(»tat;un   for  th.e  t  levat 


sician  is  sc»methini:  you  have  had 
i»ccasion  to  observe  in  the  lines: 
•Tom  tom,  e'est  moi.  The  blue  gui- 
tar And  I  are  one."  This  identifica 
l}(»n  IS  also  in  the  poem.  Mo/art. 
19.S5." 

poet,    be    seated    at    the    piano. 

Play    the   present,    its   hoo-hoo-hoo. 

Its  shoo  shoo  shoo,    its   ric  a-nic, 

Its  envious   cachinnaticn. 
One    reason    fi»r   this    identification. 
I    assume,    is   that    music   can    provide 
the  harmonit's  lor  the  poet   to  imp<>sc 


rd    (;erman    speech    of   an    actor    like 

Moissv.    whom    some    «»f   >ou    ma\    re- 

cill     This   is   whv    Sprcschtimme    is    so    order     on     cha<»s       Harmony     dispells 

dVadapted    to    En-lish.    as    in    Schorn-    chai>s,       hrnnis       tc^ifeiher      disparate 


bergs'    setting'    t»f    Byron's    'Ode    to 
Napoleon." 

This     spe«ial      vocal      technique     of 
Scho«nbeie    was    s4>    personal,    that    it 
is    not     even    found    m     his    greatest 
disciple.    Webern.    whose    \ocal    wril- 
inil     has     the    same     pulverized     wid*- 
skif)s  as  his  instrumental  writing.   As 
to    the    relation    between    music    and 
I  oeti<'     meanin;^      twii     centuries     a^o 
B:'nu*au   boasted   he   could   set    to   mu- 
hie    the    Holland    (.azette,    and    today 
this  kind  of  text  is  fairly  common, 
a    llower    cataloi;"!-.    ^o    mention    oih 
in     sont:s    by     Darious     Mil 
hand.   It    is   rcvealinc.   moreover,  that 
when     Stravinsky     -et     Shakespeare's 


Ihin'-is.    as    in 
I  maizes   II.** 


the    poem 


"Studv     \^^ 


metai»hor    Mav'   we  not  assume,   il.en 
I  «;.    an   ..ppr.....-.,   to  ,he..>.     'Musuk     ...     l.e.-e."    :.n    ;ue.,m,..-.n 


women  as  halt  fishes  of   salt   shine. 
As    if,    as    if,    as    if    the    disparate 
*  halves 

Of    things    were    wailing     in    a    be 
trothal   known 

To    none,    await. ng    espousal    to    the 
sound 

Of    right    joining,   a    music   of   ideas, 
the    burning 

And  breeding   and   bearing   birth  of 
harmony. 

The   final    relation,   tiie   marriage   of 
the   rest. 


some    have    called    it    UVasey's    best 

work. 

Of  the  "old"  shows  on  Broadway 
one  mii:ht  pick  from  the  followinj^: 
'•Lt)ok  Homeward  An^el"  at  the  Bar- 
rymore;  "Look  Back  in  Ani^er"  at  the 
4lst  Street  Thealre:  'Sunrise  at 
Campobello"  at  the  i  Orl  Theatre, 
•The  Dark  at  the  T(»p  of  the  Stairs" 
at  the  Music  Box;  -'rhe  \  isit"  star- 
rin.i:  Alfred  Lunl  and  L>  nn  Fontaine, 
at  the  Morocco:  Two  for  the  See- 
saw" at  the  Paioth.  and  "West  Side 
Story"  at  thi"    Winter  (iarden. 

Lea\in;i  Broadway,  and  scouting 
anuind  the  rest  of  town,  other  ^ood 
plays  are  to  be  found.  "Three  Penny 
opera'  is  still  at  the  Theatre  de  Lys, 
••The  (rucible"  is  al  the  Martinque: 
at  the  (late  Theatre  is  'Heloi.se";  On 
Fri.  Nile  and  Sat.  hU.  i^\'^^^  Eve.  The 
Phoenix  Theatre  will  present  "Britan 
nicus"  played  by  the  \  ieiix  Colom- 
hier  de  Pans,  in  French  .  .  .  Many 
other  Off  Broadway  plays  arc  also 
w(»rth   your  attention. 

At    the   City    Center   there    is   ballel 
;  .  .  Fri.  Nile;  "Interplay".  "Orpheus". 

•Still  Point"  "Symphony  in  C",  Satur- 
dav    Matinee;    "i  anfare",     'Firebird". 


Errafa 


The    lusiiattnn    on 


as    if"    is    basic 


On  C  ampus 


Some  New  Build 
Close  to  CompS 


Tile  t  niveisiiy  is  rapidly  approach- 
'11)4  reaii/ation  of  its  present  master- 
buiidin;^     plan 


The  FacuilN  Center 
and  Fiiedland  Research  Crnt«-r  will 
-o  into  u-e  during'  the  next  semester 
aod  the  other  eonstruction  now  in 
process  will  hi'  completed  by  the 
next  academu  >ear.  By  then,  all 
other  huildin^is  now  listed  on  the 
Ma-Ier  Plan  smM  have  beon  started. 

The  Faculty  Center  uill  be  finished 
i)\  the  end  «)f  December  and  vvill  be 
.n  us«.  Us  the  he;iinnin*4  of  February. 
The  new  science  buildini^  v^ill  be 
eompleted  by  March;  its  ct»nstruct.ion 
is  now  behind  schedule  due  to  matc- 
na!  delays.  BecauM'  of  the  overcrowd- 
oiu  (»f  the  present  science  facilities, 
the  "life  science"  research  labora- 
loriev  will  be  moved  into  the  build- 
inj;  lloor  by  floor  as  construction 
pro-resses.  By  the  time  the  buildim; 
IS  complete,  it  will   be   totally   in   use. 

The  new  men's  quadrangle  will  be 
r<,mpleted  and  in  use  by  the  start  <»f 
I  he  September  term.  All  men  on 
eampus  will  prolxibly  be  housed  in  its 
four  buildings.  A  larj^e  student  eom- 
mons  and  dining  hall,  located  in  the 
quadranult\    will    be    finished    by    the 

sam<'  date. 

The  (Joldfarb  Library  vmH  Ih"  ^'''^^ 
pleied  and  books  tran^^ferred  during 
the  summer,  and  the  library  should 
he  in  (.peration  by  the  be^'innmj^  of 
the  .September  term.  Because 
delavs,  the  Administration 
probably  will  not  be  ready  until  next 

October.  ^    .,  ,.     ^ 

The  opening  of  the  new  buildings 
will  release  the  present  offifO  space 
.a    Woodrull    Halland    Ford  Sydeman 


and  the  residence  areas  c»f  C.istle. 
Castle  apartments.  .Schwartz.  Kid;;e- 
wood  (iiiadran-le,  and  the  cottages. 
The  pres<'nl  I  niversjtv  Library  will 
also  be  available  The  allocatu.n  of 
these  areas  t<»  classrooms,  housini:, 
and     other    uses    is     now     beini^    div 

ciissed. 

'lite  nexl  buildini4  to  be  started 
will  be  the  Brown  Social  Science  Cen- 
ter. Built  on  the  site  of  Smith  Hall, 
which  will  be  torn  down,  it  will  house 
the  departments  of  Ectniomics,  Ps\. 
cholo;:y.  Anthro|M»lo;:\  and  Sociol- 
ogy. U  N^ill  contain  classrooms  for  20 
to  30  students  each,  seminar  rooms, 
psyeholotiy  experimental  facilities, 
and  offices  and  lounges.  One  win>4 
will  contain  tv\o  lar^e  classrooms 
s.'atin^  75  students  each  and  an  audi- 
torium for  lecture  classics  seatim:  230 
or  more,  at  least  as  larjje  as  Slosberg 
Recital  Hall.  Another  winji  will  con- 
lain  amoni*  its  facilities  an  experi- 
mental nursinu  school  to  be  utilized 
bv  the  researchers  of  the  Psvcholegy 
Department. 

This    summer,    work    uiil    start    on 
the  Shiffman  Humanilies  Center  and 
the    Olin-San^'    .American    Civilization 
Center,  which  will  also  house  the  de- 
partments   of     History    and    Politics. 
The    buildings  will    be   ItK-ated    north- 
east   of    the    Chapels,    near    the    new 
d<»rmitor\    quadran.ule. 
of        Preliminary   studies  are  now   bein^ 
Center    made   concerning  an  addition  to   the 
master  plan  of  facilities  for  the  crea- 
tive arts  area.  Plans  for  a  museum,  a 
workshop      theater,      and      teaching 
rooms   are   amonii    lho<e    now    being 
drawn   up. 


h  IS  ri-laled.  li  I  .'iin  n<»t  misiakm.  to 
the  ich'a  ol  momeiitaix  relief  from 
daily  expeiienee.  It  also  su;4-;ests  the 
limid  mortal  in  -'The  .Man  with  the 
P.lue  Cuitar."  the  poi'i  who  shies 
away  fi«»m  the  ^rand.  In  llie  lines  I 
h.';\e  jusi  qu<»;ed.  ooposiies  are  bar 
moni/ed,  but  it  is  onl\  an  illusory 
harnn»ny.  Thi'  poet  is  iioi  sure  he 
can  reallv  do  it.  It  is  a  matter  of 
•  mayln-,"  ot  make  lieiieve.  We  ct)me 
.,wa>  from  poetry,  as  we  come  away 
from  music,  only  to  return  to  the 
(h.si>rdir  of  the   fpiotidian. 

There  is  much  more  in  the  lines  I 
have  (pioted  from  Stevens'  '•Study 
of  Imaues  II.'*  —  much  more  than  I 
can  convey.  In  fact,  whin  1  pluck 
concepts  frt>m  .Stevens'  ptH'lrj,  I  feel 
as  I  do  when  I  pluck  concepts  out  of 
music.  This,  periiaps.  is  another  basis 
of  affinity  between  Stevens  and  mu- 
sic. His  ideas  and  feelinizs  exist  in 
their  context,  .somewhat  in  the  same 
way  that  ideas  and  feels  in  music  ex- 
ist precisely  as  they  are  piven.  And 
maybe,  formal  analysis  is  the  best 
ai>proach  to  the  piKTry  of  Stevens, 
as  it  is  to  music,  though  I  realize 
these  are  fiuhting  words.  However.  I 
mean  a  formal  analysis  that  places 
the     ideas     and     feelings     in     proper 

focus. 

And  this  is  the  final  thought  I 
should  like  to  leave  with  you.  The 
analysis  of  a  Stevens  poem  should  be 
like  the  analysis  of  a  piece  of  music 
—  namely,  a  formal  analysis  that 
puts  ideas  and  feelings  into  focus. 
For  any  other  analytical  approach  to 
his  poetry,  as  I  see  it,  tends  to  plun- 
der and  impoverish  it. 


Monday 

7(1(1  P  M.     -    Student   Council   M'  et 
in-    in    the    lacultv    D.nim:    Rt>om. 

7;:>ii  P.M.  Dr.  Suk'anne  Miles  will 
speak  on  Cuatemalan  Field  Work  in 
the   (Ir«me   Room, 

«;iH)  P.M.  -  The  C.erinan  Club  is 
sponsorin'4  a  round  tabh'  discussion 
on  "Me  and  the  Colonel"  vs.  "Jacob- 
(Kvsky  and  the  Colonel".  Participants 
include  Drs.  Toman.  Holdheim. 
/ohn.  and  Steve   Rudin.   *«>0. 

«:(M)  P.M.  —  C:.oiUS  Concert  in 
.^l»»ssberg. 

a:30  P.M.  —  Aurther  Cohen,  pub- 
lisher of  .Meridian  l^ooks.  will  speak 
on  -Theology  and  the  Layman"  in 
the  Club  Loun-^e,  as  part  of  the 
Hillel  series  on  Judaism  and  the 
.Modern    Mind. 

Tuesday 

6,30  P.M.  —  The  .Senior  Class  will 
meet  with  Dean  Kauffman  in  Seifer 
fiall. 

8:(K)  P.M.  —  The  Math  Physics  Club 
is  sponsoring  a  lecture  by  Vaakov 
Shapiro  on  "A  Philosophical  Ap- 
proach to  Mathematics"  to  be  held 
in  the  Club  Lounge. 

8:00  P.M.  —  Charles  Dyke.  T»l.  will 
speak  on  the  "Epistemology  of  John 
Dewey'  in  a  Philosophy  Club  lec- 
ture. Raab  208.  Discussion  will  fol- 
low. 

Wednesday    through    Sunday 

Thanksgiving  recess.  The  library 
will    be  open,  .sec   Gazette   for   hours. 


Monday,  December  1 
5:00    P.M.    —    Meeting    of    men    in- 
terested   in     winter    track.     Shapiro 
.athletic  Center. 

7:00  P.M.  —  At  the  Student  Council 
Meeting,  there  will  be  an  evaluation 
of  Committee  reports  and  Orienta- 
tion Week. 


Lasi  week's  issue  of  The  Justice 
conlr^ined  a  most  unfortunate  typo- 
graphical error.  The  first  line  of 
Lvman  Andrews*  review  of  The 
Ironic  German  by  Erich  Heller  should 
ha\e  read  av  folhtws: 

"The  Ironic  German  i'^  tiie  hrst 
critical  vork  of  any  great  importance 
to  appear  m  English,  devoted  to  a 
stiid\  «»t  one  ol  the  tvM'  or  three 
truly  great  authors  oi  the  twentieth 
century.** 

Tlu-   eOiiors   regret    tho   mistake. 

-M.P. 

Bookstore  Carries  Works 
Of  Andrews  and  Frank 

Se\er.ii  (  urient  books  nf  interest 
are  available  in  the  I  niversity  book- 
store or  w:!l  be  there  within  the  next 
se\  t'lal  da>  s. 

Brandt  i-  siudeiit  L>  man  Ap«lrews' 
book  of  poetry.  Ash  Flowers,  will  be 
pubhsiied  this  week  by  Contempo- 
rary Poi'irx.  a  subsidiary  of  The 
Johnc  Hopkins  I  niversity  Press.  The 
vf»lume  will  sell  for  .S,3.00  Some  of 
the  poems  published  in  the  l>ook 
have  apin  ared  in  The  Justice,  Turret, 
and  Partisan  Review,  am(mg  t»ther 
m.'iga/.ines. 

Ft»r  t!u»>e  studenls  of  literature 
concerned  with  the  personal  lives  of 
wrlti'rs  V.  new  book  uill  be  of  inter- 
est. Beloved  Infidel  l)>  Hollywood  col- 
umnist Sheila  CIraham  and  (ierold 
Frank  i-  Mivs  Graham's  biography, 
dealing  v.  :th  her  dose  relationship 
with  F.  scoU  Fitzgerald  in  his  last 
\ears.  Mr.  Frank  is  also  the  co- 
.jutlior  of  I'll  Cry  Tomorrow  and 
Too  M'jch.  Too  Soon.  Published  by 
llenrv      lh»lt.    Ihe     book     v.jll     sell    at 

\  ladmii:  .Nabokov's  Lolita  is  also 
tinan>  available  in  the  bookstore  as 
js  Nohe)  Prize  winner  Boris  Paster- 
nak's Doctor  Zhivago.  These  books 
are  pu!)  ished  by  Putnam  and  Pan- 
theon, respectively,  at  $5.00. 

Lowell  at  Cen  Ed.. 

Co^ninued  fr*nn  Page  One 
entitled  'Voinoites  of  West  Street 
and  Lepke".  The  new  poems  arc  pre- 
dominately characterised  by  a  more 
highly  personal  tone,  more  freedom 
of  meter,  and  less  .symbolism  than 
formerly.  Several  more  will  appear 
in  a  future  Partisan  Review,  and  a 
number  will  appear  in  a  nev*  book  by 
Lowell,  due  to  appear  this  Spring. 

Although  Robert  Lowell  re«^tricted 
himself  to  minor  details  in  his  life, 
the  evening  was  a  success,  notable 
for  the  unpretentious  and  warm  per- 
Minality  of  a  very  fine  person,  as 
well  as  a  poet.  The  evening  conclud- 
ed with  Lowell's  answer  to  a  student 
questioning  why  Lowell  writes  po- 
etry: "It's* the  only  thing  I  can  do 
half  deeently",  he  .said. 

Dr.  J.  V.  Cunningham  chaired  the 
evening,  adding  to  the  informality  by 
often  complementing  Lowell's  an- 
swers to  questions,  or  summing  up  a 
point  of  poetic   theory  from  time  to 

time. 

— L.A.^  Jr. 
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Israeli  Institution  Comp 
To  Colleges  in  United  States 


For  thoM.  shurt..«ht.-.l   .k-o^Io  s^h.,       F''^'''^^.^;;:^    ^^^.,^,    3,,     rules    for    ^.,,,,„   ,,.   Jerusalem. 
coul.l    n...    nnd    a   rid.   .0   New   V.M-k    ^^^^^^-^^^^    ^.^_^.^     ^^    ^^^    „,    east    of  ..,,.^^„_^,,.,, 

thousands,    no    siunn.n«     seems    of 


this    week    the    followini;    allnirtioiis 

are   i<>   'w   found; 

The  motion  pictures.  'Hoslon  has  a 
wide  lant^e  of  fllni.>  this  week,  one 
of  wliieh  i.s  Uodiiers  and  llaninur- 
Stein's  -.South  Pacifi.".  v\hKli  is 
bhidu'-oiied      in      tvpuMi      Hollywood 


|i/    in   Jerusalem.  •  1   nf 

suceessfu.   ep.cs.    U   has    no   cast   o,  ^^        ^^^^.^.^^  ,^  k,,,,,  ...  a  ntcre  collection  of  ^-^^'^^  '^''-',^'^;^  iSentEmeri- 

tXTii  h^s  an  old  .uy   m  a  boa,.   ^^,  of  Harvard  Uiuvers.ty.  u.sed  ^  \*,'^^' ,^":^;,,,[,*,^,'  ",!fu.,a,ion--.    In  order  to  deter.nitac  the  validity 
;.tn«  h.s  damndest  to  catch  a  fish.   ,„i„^  ^  -basic  .structural  change  in  «/  '^.^ ^;  ;'";f,;^.\,  "'^di.cational  svstem  of  l.srael.  which  is  ..mt- 

,,l.re    are    sonu-    n.ee    shots    of    the    ^,  ,,„  ,,,,„,,,,.  ^   WC.uld    Kj  promahle^^^^^^  .^niver.s.ty. 

lar  to  European  systems,  with  specitic  rcititnce  lu  i . 

Al  tlie  Jerusalem  campu.s  each  •        »• •'-'      nr  On 


water,    hut     (hey     can't    compare     to 
the    Ked    .Sea    scene    in      Ten    Com- 

mandmenis".    .\n(l    the    plot   is   taken    ^|^^j^,|^,^  ,^^^,^^  choose  two  majors 
fa.sh.on.      Kear.nu     .ha.     .he    oriumal    from    neminuway    w.th^few    H,^^^^^^^ 


.   .               TTT'f'hT'^Tl  '  Dr.  Conant  commented  that,  under 

eral   as   Social   Soenco    1   01    IhysR.-l  „       ,,,„     ^ch..olin.4    after 

.Science  1  i>  olfeied  al  the  I  niversity.  the     '■"'"''   j"'  ^^  j     ..oared  to  prep- 

fa.sh...n.      Keann«     .ha.     .he    on«mal    fron,    »'<''"'"«*"^..;;''\;;;' ;,';;;"';;;,    at7he"»)eginnin-  of  his  first  vcar         w.   see   that    >tu.U.n..   ■"^'i""."«    '"  ';;.\Vi';;rior   the   university    with   only 

K.,k....    CO,.,.,    they    uave    th,-    f.hn    a    K   --V    ^-cau.;    U  ^    1*  ",.    "'Lf^re-    of  study  toward  a  hachelor'.  de.r..e     ,.  •  hun,anl.,e.  nc-d  su.dy  ■•...  .hys-  a...n.^^    ^^^^    ^^^__^^^^^^     ,^^    ^^^.,.„,,^. 

Poos    llr.   m.MH    that    graduates   of  J^^^^:^^  ^^^  ^^  ,,,,i-^  i,,  Ih.  Un.lod 

tho  Hi'brru    ri;iver>it.v  are   not     lull-  ■       •        -     - 


,f   only    b..cause   -U.-    ^^  ^"l^-  ,,.,   toward  I  hacheloi's  deuree. 

,„o    .Sea-    V... lates    a  I    ol    ll^ic    afo  i  _^    -^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^,.  ^,,_,,^   f,„.  ^,^. 

„,on„..ne.l    rules.   .1     s   ^  "'  ;>   ^\^    ;^:  ,,,..,,,.,  ,,  t„ro.  year.,  studens  aver- 

For  those  wl...  cant  stom.uh  tlusc  ^^^  ^^_^^^^^      .^  ^^^.^.^ 

,„e...       there's       alw,.>S       SU..yv  lie  ;"--.,..,_,_    ,,„^,,       .,.„,    ,,,„,.„,, 


V.h.m!        Th.-    ,il,n>.       there's       ^''"■'■';%,.^;"'^^^^^^^^^^^^^  The    ivciuire.i 

Wh..n,'   O.h.e.    wh.-h  .s  fe.-.lur,n.  ■^"'!;'     '  '    '^^  ""  '      ,„„„,„.p  „1  cou,..e.  f.r  each   maj  .r  i> 


l\.rarnonnt     J^j       one     ol     the 


great   deal   of   eolor     \>   a   re.-ull,   the 

iilin    hits    more    eol..i     'hifi    a    sehi/0- 

plu»-rii«-        eliainle<»M 

iicri'en    r    !inte<i    hlii'* 

Whaio*      r.ile     r.reen       T!.f     (ihn     h-»s 

coh.r.     »)iit     hUle     el-'-       U'o     cjI     the 

Saxon 

The 

worst 

.alt.e?u_,  :  liiis  ean  in-  ciiiestioiied ' 
and  star-  I'lt  floot.  •  f'"  ttwr-to  ac- 
(iu:mite»d  \%ilh  Mr.  IV.-one'  jMeviou.s 
c.tr.Tt  ,     p..*:  1  !    •  ••'     hv»     said. 

i*,iit    t.»r   those   luekv  n   to   have 

liad  .'\s!aii  riu.e  (o-  atr.oe!):.-  it;, .se^te^y 
\^h:!•  le.  other  picU!:  •  .  were  flay- 
in«'.    It     1^    eiioiiL^h    to    >tate    that     .Mi". 

!^»oiie   pla.>s   in   the   mus.eal   udh   the 
.,arnc-    vi\aeity   a.s   a    eov    in    r:tn>r. 
TIm        Kxeter      is       showifii:      t».-.nn> 

Kavr    111    -Me    and    tin-    Colonel".     Mr. 

Kavi>     IS     paitieularly     eflretive    as    a    i:.mene      O'Nedl  .s      "  I  he 

.lew      lleeinL'      fn)m      th-      Nazis      m    Cometh",     'li^^'   1*«h'I's  Theatre   has   a 

rranci-.    1  he  show   i.    .^utti   ..eein.;.   if    ^.jtj,.i,.  offering,  "rhe  I'uldin,;  CJreen". 

only    hecai:  e    Mi.    K:e.  •    p,  rIfMins    m,    ^^.^,., -^^^   p^.^.   y,,,,,.^, 

i-  ...»    '<iv«'     \'oiir     nione\      .nui 

-Ch-i"   i.s    playm-    j'    I'le    (.a   %.   and    >»a^^      >"'* 

it    makes    you    wish    t«»r    a    reiun    (»i    Side    Story'*    auain. 
^State   Fan"  or   -Tii"   '.•>    Divoreee'. 


November  M)^.  Mi--  O'Day  is  one  ot 
the  rankmii  female  ja//.  vocalists  m 
(he  r<»iintry,  and  shoidd  not  he  miss 
td.  Across  the  street  id  the  Stat)le. 
!h'rb  PonuMo.N's  t)and  ti«»ld.s  forth 
.l.o^^s  (d  t!n>  <M  anv  other.  It  is  not  a  ^ood  band  bat  it  is  the 
\tirdi    (it:.-.        1»>    »t    musieal    n.NV.Vst  lhin»4  to  a  j..//.  j^roup   m   the 

eity. 

Never    let    il    Ik-    L>aid    that    th.  •    city 

l.-cks  lej:itim:do  theater  tin-  \^tek- 
end.  That  waiild  he  a  miUt  nnde:- 
slatcnienl.     Tiure 


1:,     one 


number  of  eoui.>es  ftir  eaeh  major  i 
i,pi>ioxim:dely  that  which  is  required 
at  i;:  ancieis:  sinee  each  student  works 
in  two  lield^.  however,  he  is  n(»t  al- 
lowed a.s  m:ir>  eour.es  (lUt^ide  ol 
hi^  m:ijois  as  are  Am  re-.^o  .Indent^. 
Advanced  Ccw.iCi  ruifdi  Cor-crcl 
Rcnuir::ments 

The     Ilebrv..      lioverMly     re:ii;;res 

eacli  underiiraduate   -tudetU   to  luItiM 

n-ipiirements    ;n    L;"n -ra!   and   .Iev.;>:i 

.studies.*To  Otv.-t    foe   itniner   ;e  lUiie- 

piav      in     menl  students  last  year  were  i^iven  a 


or!)ed"  personalities'.'  (^ule  the  eon- 
trnry.  Kvery  h.ii^h  .-ehool  .siudi-nt  in 
t!\V  Slate  of  i-rael  i>  required  lo 
stu'iv  trigonometry,  chemislry.  and 
t)hy..ie.>>.  I!'-;'^  se:^o<»l  student  >  who 
plan    to    si ud>    the    pliy-iea!    .sciences 


the     Cmversny     may 


elcv't      hi^^li 


town,    S.     N.     lUhrmanN     'The 


,.   ,  1    clioice  of  .studying.  am<n^.!;  other: 


Wiiid    and    Wv    Warm",    .starrhm    Fh 
Wallaeli       and       Maureen       Slai;htt)n 
,s    playin-    at     the    Colonial    Theater 
rh.e    Ciuirles     lMayiiou.se     is    otVerini; 

Ke       ?dan 


•In 
tiodm'tion  to  ri^ilo..;tphy;'  'Kel.-ion 
.  .  lis  Kssener  aiui  its  lU-iinvinq- , ' 
•  liu-  History  of  the  Islamic  \Vt>rld  '. 
The\  may  also  choose  course-,  i!i  mu- 
sic and  art  such  as  'M  .m  (  urreJits 
in  Modern  Ait"  anr!  -Changes  ot 
Style  in  Kuropean  Mu.Vie."  To  meet 
the   requirement    in    .lewisji 


in . 

.s.-hiiol   eoaisa>   in   e.tleiuus  and   oiaer 
advanceil  uKit'u  matics. 

Kve.y    Isu.eli    ^.c.aa."!     re  ,uire.s    >tu- 
(h  r/.  >    to   t.iki'    K!-i;li  h   or   r'len.h.    hi 
i.i-ii   >e.a;ol    ia: i" iisH 'coiti- es  sludent- 
read  mcne  shaliespeare  t:i:.n  iti   u\o:X 
American     hi-h     schot>ls.         Students 
ir.i'st    have   i\    complete    masteiy    of   a 
!.,r.-.  '.n    Ian    ua.ie,   U^^'   vcy    few    text 
h;.ok>  have   been   wrdten    in.  or  even 
tr.in-Ial.d     into.    Hebrew.     A     second 
rt):iM;P.    lan-ua-ie    i.>    recpiired    lor    a 
n.A    S<)nir  majors  l.avt*  a  specitic  lan- 
uua^e    re  juireaunt    'e.ii.   History    m a- 
H;r>   must    study   t  vo  years   id    Latin*. 


State,    free    public     -ehool    education 
should    be    continued.    Perhaps.   hi»w- 
ever    it  should  be  realized  more  lully 
that  those  students  who  will  continue 
their     education      after     hi-h     sch;>ol 
need    a     slron-er    ground-work    than 
those    wiio    wiil    .i;o    to    work    at    the 
a.'e    of     ei-;nteen.     Greater     demands 
must   be  made  in  higii  .seiiool  on  the 
m.oe   Uiilcd    pupils   M)    tiutl   the   tii..t 
t^vo    yeais    m    c.>ile<4c    wdl    n<d    ju.sl 
make  uo  f  o  tiiat   wauch  toe  Lu.o,>ein 
siuJent'     already      stuviied      m      hi-h 
scaotil.     a     i^     e...enlial      th  .1     every 
inteoi^.  nl   person  have  a  iibeial  art^ 
education,    hul    can't    we    be-m    tins 
prt.ce'>s    whiie   Uie    slud.nl    i:>   sUd   m 

i\\'\\   sciiool? 

—Allan    Letofbky 


I  pah-r-v.\.daale     study     at     the     He- 


see     -West 


One       can't.      compkir;       too       much 
lhou.;h,     for     nuisicais     are     few     and 


lhou.;h,     lor     nuisicais    are     (ew     am     ^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^    F„..;.rald   albums,   a 
far   between    m    these    dr.,    ot    st,rdal  


re.di^m     I'.ut    1   blill   won''--!    wle-n   Ha 
moviemakers     will     stop     t.msideruii: 
'Maurice  Clu-valier  a>   the   i;ii^he.!    oi 
cWi     r.(    (Jadie    c».ar:n 


staoies  a 

elu.ue    wa>    aiiov.e<l    am.....;    <'•''    [<'-  u.^.w    t'.m  erMtV  pal  alu's  ,..!.    g.aai- 

low.n.  cou.>es:  -The  .\n  o.   .he  L...  1>-     ^^^^    ,,,„„    .,„,,,  t,,..,,  ..ur  i.h- 

„..al  Narrative."    •l.Urod.utu.M  .o  t,..;  ..^   -"                                                  ^„,^.,. 

,.Mer,m.re.,f  .•u.T.:in.-au,K    ..;.;d  ,,  •'::,„„.,    ,„;   ,,..,,,,.    .sracii    stu- 

••'en».   Htvtjirv  td   Israel   in  the  ifiOiicai  »•!-.«' 

I  lie  IiisU)r\    oi   isiuv*   .1.  .1  .„.'      i-n<»w'e(he    approximates    til    t 

IVrio<l."andTh.ll.>.or.o,     >.ae    ...  :''';;:;;',       ,     !,     ,,,,    -hlKTal 

U,.  ,..y,  o,   ,.,..  Seco.KMo,nac.     ^-  ;.,:!.\,;   ;;^,';:„    i:  acquired    in    h.uh 

....len.s     w.,h     -.up..,  .          cc.    d  ^^^^^    ^.^  _    ^^,^^^^._^^    .^    ,.^.,.^._^,.^, 

h,;h    s.lmo!    .■•.«.■..•,      n    •''';'"•  ,,            ,^,^   ;,„..„„„n   on   h,>   chosen 

v.or.h    .nore    ,i.,.n    all    the    enK-rtan,-     ,),i^     r<T;U..em  •nl.          Ih-      l.tU        .< .  t  .,,,„,,,,.„ 

,^_,.,,,    .„     ,,.,.,,,„     ,„„,,.,     ,..,.„H..-.      en.>u.h,osl,o.   that   no,nM,.a-...n.  h.co.K-.   . 


IJetter    yet     than    all     the>e    things 
hole   up   m   >t»ur    rotun    with   a   couph 


l»m  bottle,  and  a   •-;o.»d   book   .They're 


Hauscr  .  .  . 

reasons  and  interpretation ."  Though 
this  socmlo-ical   interpretation  of  art 
doLS    not     by     any     means     i;ive    any 
tinal    answers,    it    doe,    to    serve    the 
understanding;    of    the    spectatfu*. 
On   Wednesday,   December   3,  Dr. 
Hjuser   will  give   a   lecture   entitled 
"Art    His!ory    Wirhojt    Names."      It 
will   be   the   third   ar.d   fmal   lecture 
in    the   current   series. 

— Joan    Niborg 


1. 


^<auj^-^ 


o 


)^ 


h^€<^- 


Ihim 


Do  ycKi  find  ^'[oln^  **ofT  the 
boaten  track"  on  a  trip 

(A)  interesting  and  cun.structive,  or 

(B)  moroly  inconvenient? 


In  a  heated  discussion  would  you 
rather  (A)  be  tho  **niod»Tator/ 
or  (B)  junip  in  on  a  side  usitiy; 
any  argument  to  win? 


TELL  YOU 


B 


f  ■       > 


•  • 


/v^l'^Trv    ^  *^»   T).   When  writini,'  a  letter  applyint^  for 
'^^  ^-    '  !>         ^  ^^^^^^  would  you  try  to  make  it 

(A)  orisi^mal  and  ofT-beat,  or  (B) 

factual  ar.d  concise? 


6.  If  you  were  {getting  furniture  for 
a  room,  would  you  look  first  for 
(A)  something  comfortable,  or  (B) 
something  colorful  and  unusual? 


B 


n=n 


4. 


Before  making  a  complex  decision, 
is  your  first  move  (A)  to  marshal 
the  facts,  or  (B)  to  ask  the 
advice  of  a  respected  friend? 

Do  you  (A)  try  to  figure  out  ahead 
what  each  day  will  bring,  or  (B) 
face  problems  as  they  come  along? 


/  i-'  /^ 


U'U 


DbD 


Would  you  prefer  a  job  (A)  in  an 
old  established  firm  offering 
security,  or  (B)  a  small  company 
which  could  expand  rapidly? 


8.  Would  you  rather  be  known  as  a 
person  who  (A)  works  w^ell  with 
others,  or  (B)  accepts 
responsibility  on  his  own? 


n=D 


D-D 


9.  When  you  step  up  to  a  cigarette 
counter,  are  you  (A)  confused 
by  all  the  conflicting  filter  ^ 

claims  you've  seen,  or  (B)  sure 
of  what  you  want  because  you  ve 
thought  things  through? 

You  will  notice  that  men  and  women 
who  think  for  themselves  usually  choose 
VICEROY.  Why?  Because  they've  thought 
it  through— they  know  what  they  want 
in  a  filter  cii^arette.  And  VICEROY  gives 
it  to  them:  a  ihwkinQ  mans  Jilter  and  a 
smoking  man*s  taste. 

*If  you  have  checked  (A)  on  3  out  of  the 
first  4  questions  and  (B)  on  4  out  of  the 
last  5 . . .  you  think  for  yourself! 

i^  I'JtiJj,  Ur-jwn  &  WiniJim.-5'.^n  Tobacco  Corp., 


D 


Faminar 
pack  or 
crush- 
proof 
box. 


The  Man  Who  Thinks  for  Himself  Knows 


ONLY  VICEROY  HAS  A  THINKING  MAN'S 
FiLTeR,,-.  A  SMOKING  MAN'S  TASTEI. 
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The  Justice 


Page  Seven 


Basketball  Squad  Will  Open 
Season  Against  Suffolk  U.  Here 

Aniassin<^  a  record  of  17  wins  and  only  3  losses,  chosen  an  eastern  representative  to  the  NCAA 
.  olle^e  tournament,  and  awarded  the  Kastern  C'olleuiate  Atldetic  Association  college  cup  as  the  top 
Muall  squad  in  the  past,  the  season  oi  1957-1958  wis  tlie  best  that  a  Hrandeis  basketball  team  has 
ver  enjoyed,  aow.  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  year,  the  Hrandeis  squad  has  not  chan<^ed  a  i:reat 
:ieal  froni  that  chanipionshi|)  team  of  last  season.  To  be  sure.  Bob  Osterberg,  Hubie  Leblanc. 
M:ir!y  Aranow.  Juii  (ioldman,  and  the  team's  leading  scorer  Kudy  Finderson.  have  ^raduatc^i^h^vv^ 


APARTMENTS  AVAILABLE 

Two  Spacious  4  Vz  Room  Apartments 

5  minutes  walking  distance  from  campus. 
Newly  renovated;  very  low  rent. 

If  interested,  contact:  Howard  Stone,  Agent 
via  Maiiman  Hall  or  at  TW  3-7855 


\iT.   nine  of  last  year's  varsity 
men  are  back  again,  and  Fintier- 
.<m.  with  his  exceptional  basket- 
hall  know-how  both  on  the  couit 

;nd  oil.  was  a  natural  pick,  wlun  tlu» 
,...    .ion   .iioM-    as    to   a   rupkiccnK'nl 
fur  Coach  Harr\-  Stoin. 

Ktturnini;  to  the  squad  is  senior 
Muki'V  KiiM-h,  juniors  liol)  l\T.'Mi. 
r.ub  IVrknian.  r.unky  (kkkI.  I^):> 
Fuul«:  iU-rnic  .Si(imon,  Marty  Klli.s. 
I>a\c  Wiilkir.  and  Gerry  Schw.irt/. 
.!(»i!'»'  '  tlu'  varsity  and  roundmu  <>ul 
ihr  I  ni  as  sophomores  I^irry  !Nh.- 
\uii>.  l>on  MidiUicuddy.  Hon  C'ar 
niT.   and    Harold    /inn. 

'Ilujs  far.  the  tram  has  scnmmamHl 
Bridj:<'\N'att'r  Stale  Teachers'  College, 
llolv  rro>s.  iind  the  University  of 
roiineelicul.  Althout^^h  the  results  of 
Ihese  N(  rimmaues  have  been  kept  a 
dark  st-erel.  a  tin^e  ot  optimism  a- 
:  .  t!)eir  results  is  in  tlie  air. 
Fast   Break    Plan 

OlTensively  the  squad  uill  employ 
ihe  iast  break"  as  did  last  year'; 
.,\u\  u.ll.  it*  stoi>ped.  switch  to  a 
•piNol  i»lTen.se*\  Finderson  hopes 
that  ilu-  reboundnv^  of  Peretti. 
Schwartz.  Fowler,  and  Sidman,  will 
make  the  fast  break  a  success.  De- 
unsivtiy.  tlie  squad  will  emF)loy  >luf- 
fiinu  man  to  man  tactics. 

•  Pamky  Good  will  most  probably 
be  fltK»r  .cenerai",  slates  Finderson 
•and  his  jol)  will  be  lo  set  up  the 
ottense  and  direct  open  play."  Aid- 
ing: Good  will  be  the  know  how  (>r 
Micke>  Kirsch.  who.se  wide  ranj;  •  ol 
rxperienee  in  the  past  two  seasons 
Nhould  be  helpful  to  the  club.  Speak 
mg  of  Larry   McNulty,  who  last  Ntar 


was  hiuh  scorei  on  the  fre-hman 
leam,  Findersiin  said:  "Fxpet  t  j-eat 
ihint:s  from  him.  McNult\  i-  tie 
hncst  sophomore  prospect  'dial  IJian- 
deis  has  ever  had.** 
Back  Court 

For  a  back  court  combinatioi. 
Coach  Fii.derson  lias  Pave  Walker. 
Jiob  lUrkman.  and  sophomore  Don 
McGillicuddy  If  these  m<  n  iriprov.- 
as    F'mderson    wishes    tlu'in    :o,    ihen 


they  will  make  for  the  u^iiost  in 
verbatility.  Walker  is  fast  ii:^!  ( ool 
on  the  court  aiul  McGilhcu{ld>  is  an 
excellent    ball    handler. 

This  year's  M-heihile  is.  on  the 
whole,  touiilier  than  was  !  lot  \ ear's. 
If  tlie  hi;;!i  spirit  shown  in  the  scrim- 
maces  continues  the  touj^her  s-!ied- 
ule  sh(»uld  cmlv  make  the  uame^  more 
interesting^.      December  3   wdl    '.<-\\. 

—  Leo   Spitzer 


Women  Set  Up  Teams        917  main  st..  waltham 
For  New  Conference 


. . .  .•.••v-;-;-;->;v»S 
J.  .*.••  ■^^^■•■••••■•!•:•:•:•^^^^x^•' 


This  year  marks  tlie  formation  o(  a  woman's  athletic  confer- 
ence compo.scd  of  several  teams  from  the  .\ew  Kn^^land  area  and 
underwritten  by  tlie  Hevsni  family  ot  Kevlon  Cosmetic.  The  con- 
ference will  incltide  competition  in  basketball,  volleyball,  bad- 
minton, swimminu.  archory.  tennis,  and  soitball.  All  of  these,  but 
lor  basketball,  will  be  run  olT  as  one-day  tournaments. 

The  Brandeis  women's  basket- 


ball team  ha^^  eieht  schedtiled 
j^ames  o{)ening  with  a  home 
same  a^ain.^t  Lowell  Techno- 
Jo^ical  histitute  on  .lanuarv  13.  There 
was  no  team  last  >ear  so  the  only 
returnees  are  Kena  Halpenn,  Esther 
Karl i Leaner,  and  Sue  Morstein  from 
the    team    of    two   years    auo. 

Fresliman  Ann  Siianoh  and  Ciin^er 


with    veteran     Kickii'    Halperin    com- 
pletini:  the  team. 

rhis  is  the  first  attempt  in  this 
area  to  oruanize  women's  v/irsity 
sports  on  a  conference  basis  at  the 
collect'  level.  According  to  Anna  C. 
Nichol-.  Director  of  Women's  Ath- 
letics, in  this  projzram  "the  play  is 
the    thimi    -       n(»t     the    cm])hasis    on 

winnin)4*\ 

Miss    Nichols    \!9    optomistic    aLK>ut 


Hills,   a    ^lood    rebounder.    will    prolv  ihe  sea.son   regardless  of  the  inexpe- 

ably    start   at   guards    with   the    third  rienced    nature    of   the    team,   and   is 

uuard     position     >till     open.     Merion  planning:  lo  dose   the   season   with  a 

Settle    and     Lynn    Jones,    als«>    Fresh-  banquet    to    which    «'acli   of   the   other 

men.  will    probably  start  at  forwards  conference  .schools  will  be  invited. 


Intra-Murals  Open   Prosh  Open  Season 

Fencers  Start  Away 

Featuring'  mcounters  with  Boston  .season.  Because  of  the  ability  dis- 
Colle^'e  and  Boston  I'niversity,  the  played  by  the  team  last  year  in  corn- 
Freshman  Ixisketball  team,  coached  piling  a  5-1  record,  this  season's 
V...   o,.,i,.  \''>i<.T-iTi    <^rk<tn<.  iin  a    1 '7  t'lnio  srliodiilp   h.ns   been    LM'catIv    «*\naiided 


Enlarged  Program 

rhe  men's  intramural  basketball 
Tournament  will  bejiin  on  December 
1  and  will  bo  continued  every  Mon- 
day nii^ht.  This  will  be  followed  later 
in  the  season  by  a  women's  tourna- 
ment. 

Mr  Harry  Stein  and  Miss  .\nna  C. 
Nichols,  co-directors  of  the  intra- 
mural proL'ram.  have  announced  that 
toed  intramurals  in  other  sports  will 
be-in  Dec.  10  at  7  pm  and  will  con- 
imue  every  Wednesday  evening 
thereafter,  except  lor  exam  periods^ 
riU'  :iym  will  be  divided  Ironi  < 
lo  8  pm*  by  a  new  curtain  running; 
the  width  of  the  irym.  Durinc  this 
period  the  men  and  women  can  liold 
M.parate  tournaments  in  piniz-ponji, 
t>admint(m,  and  volleyball.  At  tt  pni 
the  curtain  will  be  opened  and  mixed 
teams  will  participate  in  volleyball 
James. 

This  program  was  started  several 
vt-ars  ago,  but  was  forced  to  be  dis- 
continued because  of  the  heavy 
scheduling  of  the  ^ym  for  varsUy 
'james  and  intramural  m^hts.  Ihe 
addition  of  the  dividing  curtain,  how- 
ever, has  added  many  extra  hours  ol 
•usability"  for  the  gym. 

Ifarrv  Stein  and  Foxy  Flumere  will 
conduct  a  basketball  chnic  for  the 
men's  intramural  teams  on  Monday 
ni^^ht,  Nov.  24.  The  chnic  will  em- 
phasize  team  or^^anization  and  l>asic 
basketball  fundamentals. 

Letters  .  .  • 

ConUHued  iroin  Page  Tuo 
.Saturday,  -t  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  need  to  save  a  few  dollars  with 
the  waste  of  well  over  a  thousand 
dollars  due  to  the  needless  mailing 
of  the  Gazette  to  parents.  One  wou  d 
hope  that  the  Administration  would 
realize  what  is  a  wasteful  frill  and 
what  is  a  necessary  expenditure  m 
the  running  ol  a  University  com- 
munity, ^  X   J     * 

/  N.        A  student 


by  Rudy  Valenzi,  opens  up  a  12  ^ame 
schedule  on  Wednesday,  December  3, 
with  a  hcune  came  ai^ainst  .Sulfolk 
I'niver-ity.  The  team,  which  is  com- 
posed of  Steve  Fields.  Hob  Kichman, 
I5rian  Hollander.  Jerry  Levien.  Frank 
Huami,  Hob  Rerlin,  Larry  Zaie.  Ber- 
iiir  C.oodman,  .Steve  Hallas.  Larry 
Cross,  IWn  .Xpph'baum.  and  Steve 
Solar/,  has  so  far  been  practtcinc  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
nights.  Howiver.  once  the  Intra  mural 
pro^M-am    is    put    underway,    practice 


■       -         * — •         —  —  —  -        ~  —    -- 

schedule  has  been  greatly  expanded, 
huluded  amon^'  Hrandeis  opponents 
are  Harvard.  Holy  Cross.  Boston  I'ni- 
\ersit>.  Hochester,  BuiTalo,  Hroun, 
M.l/r..  and  'rrinity.  The  openini? 
match  will  take  place  on  December 
ti,  when  t!ie  It-am  will  travel  to 
liochesirr. 
Ninr    men 


J  re  Used  in  a  fencini* 
match,  three  each  at  foil,  epee.  and 
saber  swords.  .*si\  of  these  positions 
will  probably   be  tilled  by  the  return- 

j„x.^......    ..    I'- -        .      .  in;.'  members  from  last  year's  squad, 

st'ssions  will  be  switched  to  the  after-    These  include  co-captains  Joel  Schatz 
'    '  -"--  and     Marty    Fiala.    as    well    as    Ned 


noons  of  these  day 

Coach  Valen/i.  w:io  is  in  his  first 
year  at  Hrandeis.  has  had  previous 
coaching  experience  m  the  Service, 
and  at  the  Waltham  15oy*s  Club, 
where  his  team  captured  the  leajzue 
championship.  An  undergraduate  at 
Syracuse  University,  the  coach  was 
on  the  Orangi"  and  Blue  basketball 
varsity  for  4  years. 

Fencers  to  open 

The  Brandeis  Fencing:!  Team,  under 
coach  Martin  Martinian.  is  preparing 
for    its    first    match    of    the    l'.^^859 


Jones,   .SteVf   (ioldman,    Mike    J,acobs, 
and  Al  Weitman. 


Varsity   Basketball 

SufFoik         Dec.  3 

At    Coast   Guard    Dec.  6 

At    Tufts     Dec.  10 

Bates      Dec.  1 3 

Colby     Dec.  17 

g   Island   U Jan.  ? 


ton 


Opportunities 

Wrestling 


All  ttiose  interested  in  varsity 
wrestling  should  contact  Jonathan 
Korn  through  his  mailbox  in  ^Aail- 
man  Center.  The  team,  this  year, 
is  being  coached  by  Ed  Haddid, 
former  Lebanese  Olympic  wrestler. 


Facilities 

It  was  announced  by  Harry 
Stein,  after  a  conference  with  the 
men's  intramural  representatives, 
that  the  gymnasium  and  the  exer- 
cise   room   of   the   Shapiro   Athletic 

Center   will   be  open    for    free    play 

d:_»     .Ua      I  r3CK 
uring     Tne 

""     •""— '  -  ,   .      ,A         All    those    Interested    in    coming 

month  of   November  from  7   to   10     ^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^.^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^ 

p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  mornings  j^oold  report  to  the  equipment 
during  the  month  of  December  room  of  the  gymnasium  on  Mon- 
from  9  fo  12  noon.  '.  day,  December  I  at  5  o'clock  p.m. 
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THE' ^;' GREAT  GUNSBY 
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liow  vulnerable  we  all  were,  the  lo-l  and  glitlerinjr 
people  who  attended  the  biggest  ]»ar^y  J.  Gunsby— my 
neiglibur  in  ^Vesl  Bacon,  Ix)ng  l.-lan.]-e\ or  gave.  It  was 
held  in  honor  of  my  cousin,  Teony  AVi^rren.  c;un.sby  was 
in  love  with  her.  In  the  five  yeans  since  he  had  last 
.seen  I'eony,  she  had  become  the  synibol  of  all  things 
rare  and  worth  jx^ssessing. 

The  day  of  the  }»arty  Gunsby  eame  by,  apologetic, 
distraught.  **Tell  me,  old  boy,"  he  said,  trying  to  be 
ofThand,  *-\Vhat  is  your  kind  of  bcvr,  anyway?  I  wani 
to  order  some/'  1  knew  he  was  really  a.sking  about  her 
kind  of  beer  and,  even  more,  wlua  I:ind  of  beer  was 
fashionable  in  t!ie  sleek  and  narrow  world  he  tried  so 
hard  to  call  his  own.  "Sihaefer,''  I  said.  "Experts  call  it 
ronvd  because  ii  has  a  smooth  liarmony  of  flavors.'' 
c;un>by  smiled  at  me  as  if  all  hi^.  old,  ft^rsaken  dreams 
were  suddenly  within  his  grasp.  "Wliy,  that^s  my  kind 
of  l)eer:'*  he  rrie<l  and  hurried  away. 
'J\vo  orchestras  were  .<;et  up  in  Guns]>y'<  formal  gardens 
when  Vi'ouy  an<i  J  arrived,  playing  all  the  sweet,  sad 
,M>ngs  that  liaunled  that  unea.^y  .-unr.ner.  \Ve  made  our 
wav  through  swarms  of  bright  and  brittle  guest.s  and 
found  Gunsby  alone,  staring 
out  over  tlu*  dark  bay.  T  called 
his  name.  He  turned,  trembling, 
and  the  pure  wliite  foam  that 
topped  his  glass  of  Schaefer 
>pilled  to  tliC  marble  terrace  and 
lay   frozen    in   the    moonlight. 
Peony  said,  *•  Hello,"  and  the 
word  was  a  .silver  bell  sounding 
a  note  that  no  one  else  had  ever 

heard  before.  "Good  heavens,"  Gunsby  said,  "this  isn't 
my  Peony  Warren,  old  lx)y.  Xever  saw  her  before  in  my 
lifer  We  stood  there  a  long  moment,  completely  vulner- 
able, brought  to  bay  by  a  pack  of  dreams.  Then  Gunsby 
made  a  pathetic  little  bow  and  strode  away. 
"How  sad,'*  Peony  said  lightly,  taking  a  golden  glass  of 
Schaefer  from  a  golden  tray.  ^'Can't  we  play  some  games 
now?"  I  stared  at  her,  appalled  by  all  iliings  shallow  and 
beautiful.  After  a  time  I  found  Gunsby,  paddling  mo- 
rosely  round  and  round  on  a  rubber  raft  in  his  pool.  He 
was  all  alone.  I  raised  my  glass  of  Schaefer  to  him  and  ^ 
whisi>ered,  "The  poor  guy.  The  poor,  vulnerable  guy.''^- 
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The  Justice 


November  25,  1958 


Freni's  Esso  Station 

570  South   St.  TW   3-?3M 

w^      extend      a      personal      welcome 

♦^%r!ndeis    students    to    tt^e    closest 

and    f.nest    service    station    m    town. 

REPAIRS       CAR   WASH 

ROAD    SERVICE    -    ACCESSORIES 

TIRES        BATTERIES 
Mass.    Official    Inspection    Station 


International  Student 
Conferences  Planned 


Mailed  at 
Waltham,  Mass. 


A  Completely  New 

Formal  Rental  Service'' 

Now  Supplements  Our  Line 

of  Mens'  Furnishings 

BYKON'S 

386  Moody  Street 
TW  3-7053 

SNOWBALL  is 
December  12,   13,   14 


M     A.   Grcenhill  pre^st^nt^' 


PETE 


SEEGER 

Folkways    Rt-cttrditia 
Artist   ^^'ith 

SONNY  TERRY 

—  FOLK    SONGS  — 

ri.,    Dec     S,    8  30    P  M     at 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

Tickets:    $3.   2.S0.    1  «0 


Three  iiUernalional  conferences  of 
student  associations  will  take  place 
during  the  next  three  months. 

The   International   Student   Confer 
ence's    most    active   year   will    be   di 
maxed    from    February    15    to    23    b> 
the     meeting    of    some    70    National 
Unions  of  Students  near  Lima,  Peru 

Participants  from  Asia,  Af -ica. 
Kurope,  North  America  and  Latip 
America  will  be  flying*  to  Peru  lor 
the    lO-day    Conference. 

Host    for   this   first   ISC   to   bo   con 
vened    in    Latin    America   is   the    Fed 
cration  dc  Estudiantes  del  Peru,  the 
National   Cnion  of  Students  of   Peru 
and  presently  a  member  of  the  ISC  's 
Supervision    Committee    which    over 
sees  implementation  of  the  each   ISC 
programme. 
International    Student   Seminar 

The  Ninth  International  Student 
Seminar  is  scluduled  for  December 
15  to  22  in  Athens.  (;reece,  under  the 
combined  sp<insorship  of  the  N.i 
tional  Cnion  <if  (;reek  Students  and 
the  Coordinating  Secretariat. 

The  Seminar,  part  of  a  series  held 
aimually  in  the  international  Siudem 
Conference     framework     since     U»5n. 


will  di.scuss  the  theme.  •'Kducati(»n  in 
the    World    today.' 

All   National    I  nions   which   paific. 
pate     in     the     International     Stud*  nl 
Conference  have  been  invited  to  this. 
the   first    ISC   event   oruan/ed    b\    the 
National   Cnion  of  (ireek  Students. 
Central    African    Seminar 

The  Students'  Kepresentative  Coun 
cil  (»f  Fourah  Bay  Colleue.  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Coordinating  Scrc- 
lariat,  is  orjiani/in-  the  second  Ka>l. 
West  and  Central  .\frLcan  Sem.nar 
tor  the  Januar>    3  to  9,   19511. 

Participants  will  be  coming  tnun 
F,ast  .\frica.  Ethiopia.  Sudan,  Central 
Africa,  the  Belgian  Conno.  Nigeria. 
Ghana,  Liberia.  French  West  Alrici 
and  Sierra  Leone  l*»  di.scuss  L.e 
theme.  **The  Hole  of  the  African  Stu 
dent  in  the  Slruutile  for  luilep^iu' 
c-nce    and    the    Construction    of    New 

States." 

The   Seminar,  like   the   simila-   on* 
held    in    Ghana    last    >ear.    will    al^ 
tiive    participants   opportunity   to  di> 
cuss  problems  <»f   immediate   interest 
and  to  promote  understanding  amonu 
I  he     students     in     widely     separated 
parts  ol    .Africa. 


DOHT  WRITE  HOME  FOR  MONEY! 

Send  a  record  instead! 

PERSONAL   RECORDINGS  AND 

PRESSING   MASTERS 

Trans  Radio  Productions 

683  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
CO  7-5760 


I      DISCIAND 

ALL  LP'S 
AT  20%  TO  50*^0  OFF 
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12.5  >1o«m1v  Slrt'«'l 

TW   t-isoo 


:  Everyone  Has  A  Reason  For  Buying  At  GORDON'S  | 
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TRAVEL  CAMPUS 
REPRESENTATIVE 

One  of  New  EnglantPs  largest 
travel  agencies  desires  student 
representative  —  Europe,  Israel, 
Soviet  Union  — earn  free  trips 
and  or  commissions  —  apply 
Miss  Bates.  Student  Employ 
ment  Office. 


TUXEDOS 

FOR    RENT  *       FOR  SALE 

FOR   SNOWBALL 

See  Us  Soon  -r-  Special  Prices 

NATIONAL  CLOTHING  STORES.  INC 

373   MOODY    ST.,  WALTHAM 


Thr    n.W.O.f:/  uith  his  flair. 
The  'iirin<r  uith  a  hook  for  his  mate. 
The  sta^  lookinti  for  somethinti  to  do. 
Even  the  tials  need  a  drink  or  tuo. 
nut  no  matter  uhat  your  reason. 
It\H  alums  the  season  .  .  . 

t(pK  in  yi\c  AT  (;(>KiP(pys. 

W  here  the  seleetitni  is  the  lartiest  . 
And  the  service  the  greatest  .  .  . 

free  delivery 

GORDON'S 


867  Main  Street 


TW  3-1276 
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DISSENT       509  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17. 
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I  III;    AI'O  TIIICAIO 

Main  SirtH'l   riiariiiary 

WILLIAM  CHURNICK.   Ph.  C,   Req     Ph 

IVI.  TW  inbrook  .V>077  — 

Free    Delivery   -    Prompt    Serv.ce    for   all    your   Druq    Store    needs 
765  MAIN  STREET  (opp.  Post  Off.ce)  WALTHAM,  MASS. 
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ONt    DAY    ONLY 
Tuesday,   November  25 

1. 


•*A  Major  Event  of  ther  Dance 
Seji$o«...AMustrWY 

•  ioMrt  Moffi«.  ^  "nL^^^^ 

THE 


Sunday  Evening       NOVEMBER  30         at  8  oclock 

EDWARD  BENNETT  WILLIAMS 
FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsbgro  St.  cor.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
OOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


Gentlemen 


Please    enter    and    bi!l    me   for   a    subscription    to    DISSENT    beglnnin9 
witti   the    (current)    (next)   issue.     I   wisti   to  subscribe   for   : 


one  year 


(S3.00 


two  years  ($5.00).    SPECIAL   STUDENT   RATE:         (S2.50)  for 


1   year  IZ   (54.00  for  2  years). 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY    ZONE    STATE    

ALSO.  AVAILABLE  MONTHLY  AT  THE  BOOKSTORE. 
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Tiiktis  ^«»H  (hi  **«/«• 

Special    Consideration    and     Accom 
modationj    given   to   theatre   qroups 
and  parties. 


A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  BUY  GOOD  CLOTHES 

BRANDS  YOU  KNOW 

Arrow  Shirts  Henley  Clothes 

Wembley  Ties  •  Stetson  Hots 

Interwoven  Hose 

GEO.  1.  KELLY 

429  MOODY  ST. 


SALDTS 

1  .T«>    I   KI.TON    STK  K  K  T 
W  Xl/ili  AM 

-Where  Brandeis  Students  Meet  for  Pizza" 

Plioiic  for  Pizza  Drliveiy 


ROBINHOOD'S  TEN  ACRES 


I  ROUTE  20  (Off  Route  128)  WAYUHD,  MASS. 

^     PARTIES  ARE  OUR  SPECIALTY 
Plan  Your  Holiday  Party  Now 

DANCING  EVERY  NIGHT 


X 

% 
% 
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PETE  SEEGER 

will  appear  witti  Sonny  Terry  in 
a  prograni  of  folk  songs  at  Sym- 
phony  Hall  Friday  evening,  De- 
cember 5. 


Some  Doy  SWff  Service  ^^.....*ci 

IT'S  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY         THAT  COUNTS! 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  WILL  RECOMMEND  US 
IN  BY  10:00  — OUT  BY  4:00 

SAME  DAY  SERVICE  IF  DESIRED 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  „..„„,cdc 

CLEANERS  •  TAILORS   •   DYERS  and  FURRIERS 

BALTIMORE  CLEANERS,  Inc. 

CASH  OR  CARRY  PICK  UP  AND  DELIVERY 

7*7  MAIN  ST.  •  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE,  WALTHAM 

TW  4-2300 


SHERWOOD'S  ORCHESTRA 

Call  ELmwood  8-2591 

FOR  SALE 
COFFINS 

Be  the  life  of  the  party . . . 
Bury  your  friends  alive . . . 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  PLOTS 

20%  DISCOUNT  TO 
BRANDEIS  STUDENTS 

Contact-:  Ed  Hamada 


SX,  4  Point  Petition 
Asks  Responsibility 

Student  Council  has  drawn  up  a  petition  to  the  Faculty  Admin- 
istrative Committee  requestin<^  four  major  changes  in  it.>  respon- 
siluhties  and  powers  to  ^ive  concrete  meaninij  to  its  constitutional 
purposes  ol  -workiPU  (or  maxinuim  cooperation  among  the  stu- 
dent.^  and  facullv  in  cartipu-  alTaus"  and  *  fostering  observance  of 
th'»  shared  goals\ind  ideals  of  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  uni- 
The    petition    ha^> 


ver^ity.'  Tlie  peliiion  na^>  re- 
ceived the  unarumous  approval 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  Men's 
and  Women's  lnterd(»rm  Coun- 
cils and  is  being  submitted  for 
discussion  bv  the  entire  student 


sibility  of  the  Council,  under  the 
petition^  fourth  part.  I\iv;ht  of 
appeal  to  the  student  body  and 
guarantees  of  club's  independ- 
ance  would  be  maintained. 
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bodv. 

In   order  to  establisli  ^'mean- 
ingiul  cooperation"  between  stu- 
dents  and    faculty,    the    petition 
asks  that  students  be  represent- 
ed   on    the    Faculty    Arlmini.-.tra- 
tive     and     F.ducational     Policies 
Comnuttees  when  issuer  directly 
ejecting    the   student    body    are 
being    discussed.      This    change, 
whicfi   has   previously  been  sug- 
gested   by    several    members   of 
the  Administration,  would  go  be- 
yond the  present  system  of  sep- 
arate Council  conunittees  which 
may  investigate  and  prepare  re- 
ports   but    have    no   power   over 
nor  advance  knowledge  of  Uni- 
versitv    decisions.    The    student 
representatives     would     not     be 
present    at    di.NCUssion.>    of    such 
matters  as  faculty  salaries  or  dis- 
ciplinary hearing>.  but  only  for 
matler.^  of  (hrect  concern  to  the 
student  body. 

TUi^  cstabli^fuvient  of  all  dor- 
mitory    regulations     w-Jidd     be 
turned  over  to  the  firesent  inter- 
dorm    councils,    if    the    petition 
were  granted,  in  accordince  with 
the    con.->titutional    purposes    of 
developing   among   the   students 
'a  sense  of  personal  responsibil- 
ity   for    their   own   c<»nduct    and 
the    welfare    of   the    university" 
and      a   sense   of   communal    re- 
sponsibility   for   their   own    self- 
government."  In  the  letter  to  the 
student   body  accompanying  the 
petition  the  Council  emphasizes 
the  continuation  of  the  guidance 
role  of  the  OiVice  of  Student  Per- 
sonnel,  but   asks   that   the   rule- 
making  responsibility   be  grant- 
ed to  the  interdorm  council   in- 
stead   of    their    present    purely 
advisory  capacity. 

Council's  third  request  i>  that 
the  Student  Board  of  Review 
be  allowed  to  determine  in  each 
case  whether  it  should  exercise 
original  jurisdiction  or  refer  the 
case  directly  to  the  Faculty  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  because 
of  its  seriousness  or  delicacy.  At 
present,  the  Ottice  of  Student 
Personnel  originally  handles  all 
cases  and  refers  them  to  one 
of  the  two  groups.  In  any  event, 
the  right  of  individual  students 
to  demand  a  hearing  before  the 
faculty  groui>s  would  be  main- 
tained. 

The     chartering     of     student 
groups  would  be  made  a  respon- 

Memorial  Concert 

Brandeis  University  Cho- 
ral Union  presents  the  Bran- 
deis University  Chorus  in  a 
performance  of  Brahms* 
E  i  n  Deutsches  Requiem, 
Tuesday.  December  9.  at 
8:30  p.m.  in  Slosberg  Re- 
cital Hall.  Alfred  Nash  Pat- 
terson conducts  with  Orches- 
tra and  Soloists. 

The  i>erformance  is  to  be 
held  in  memory  of  Dr.  Er- 
win  Bodky. 

Admission  is  free  to  facul- 
ty, staff  and  students  of  the 
University.  Guest  tickets 
may  be  purchased  at  the 
door. 


Erwin  Bodky  Dies  While  in  Europe; 
Music  and  Creative  Arts  Leader 

^1   h  s  (oath  was  6-^      The  information  of  his  passing  can.e  to  the  University  in  a  teleRram  to  Dr. 
Ahraml^dw.  President  of  the  University,  from  Bodkys  widow,  who  along  with  his  daughter 

'«n(l  }»rindson  was  with  him  when  he  died.  ,      ,.         -4  r,.i.. 

"^  iodkT  r>randeis  faculty  m  1949._th^econd  year  of  the  school  s  existence.     Ihe 

of  ~ 

The    fttllowing    statf^mettt    wa^    re- 


first  appointment  in  the  area 
music,  he  had  served  as  chair- 
man of  both  the  Department  of 
Music  and  the  School  of  Creative 
Arts.  He  was  one  of  the  enthu- 
siastic leaders  in  Brandeis'  de- 
velopment in  the  creative  arts. 

An  expert  in  early  mu>ic.  he 
studied  and  lau^ht  in  various 
German  i!istHution>  untd  the 
Nd/A    era.    His    acadennc    career 


retired    /n»m    Arthur    Henjer,    Pro/cs- 
>;or    (»f    M»'N/(-    ari4l    Ch'ttrwnt    (»/    the 
Cinnicil    i»l    thi»    Sih(h*l    of    Creatfoe 
\rt:i: 

The  School  of  Creative  Arts 
wishes  to  express  its  profound 
concern  over  the  loss  of  Profes- 
sor Krwin  Bodky.  Dr.  Bodky 
achieved  a  rare  synthesis  of  skill 
and    accomplishment    as   a    per- 


form extemporaneously  and 
from  meniory  at  the  keybevrd 
almost    any    passage    from    the 

CoK tinned  on  rage  Tiro 


Madick  of  SPEAC 

On  Tuesday.  December  9. 
SPEAC  will  present  a  dis- 
cussion by  two  socialists  on 
their  views  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  Paul  Madick  is 
a  former  member  of  the 
Spartacus  League,  and  was 
active  in  the  German  So- 
cialist movement  before  the 
war.  Tim  Wohlforth  is  the 
editor  of  "Young  Socialist." 
The  discussion  will  take 
place  at  7:30  in  Usen  Com- 
mons. 


I 


then    continued    in    the    Nether-  tonmno    musician    and    ma.terv 

lands  and  the  United  States.  In  of  the  scholarly  discipline.. 

l1)->7,   he  was  appointed   Profe.s-  His  exuberance  over  all  mater. 

^  (;^.r-  eoncermn'4  tiie  musical  well-be- 

alM)  ing  of  tlie  r»randeis  community 

Director   of   the   Cambridge'so-  inevitably  drew  admiration  both 


sor   Kmerilus   \o   the   West 
man   government.    He    was 


from  hi>  colleagues  in  the  Mu.  ic 
Department  and  from  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  large.  He  was  a  .stimulat- 
ing  and    inspiring   teacher   wlio 

,      .    1      u.wi  ..w/rL...H   commanded  the  love  and  admira- 
volume  on  whicn  he  had  woiked    ^^^^^  ^^^   ^^.^  stu<lents    P^oth   here 


cietv  of  Earlv  xMusic. 

Shortly  bei'ore  \\\^  death,  ar- 
ranuenumts  w  e  r  e  completed 
witli  the  Harvard  University 
Press    for   the   pul)licati(»n   of   a 


Wide  Range  of  University  Problems 
Discussed  in  S.C.  Committee  Reports 

Meinbers  of  the  Freshman  cla.vs  joined  in  the  discussion  of 
Orientation  Week  at  last  weeks  Student  Council  meeting,  whicli 
vva.>  devoted  to  committee  reports. 

Manv  Fre.limen  felt  that  Orientation  Week  should  have  been 

« 

compressed  and  a  great  deal  of  the  free  time  eliminated,  while 
Connnittee  Chairman  Martin  Peretz  maintained  that  the  schedule 
was  rather  crowded  as  it  stood 


ft)r    almost    thirty    years 
book.      The      Interpretation      of 
Bach's  Keyboard  Music,  will  ap- 
pear next  year. 

Sachar  expressed  the  deep  re- 
gret of  ihe  University  on  Bod- 
kys  passing  in  the  following 
statement:  1  keep  talking  of 
people  on  our  faculty  w 
nuich  more  than  teach.  I  mean 
those  who  have  a  pa.vsion  about 
their  area.  Erwin  Bodky  was  as- 
suredly one  of  these.  Therefore, 
the  l^niversity  is  orphaned.  We'll 
get  someone  to  substitute  for 
him.  bu^  no  one  to  replace  him." 

Bodky's  close  friend,  Irving 
Fme,  iVofessor  of  Music  on 
leave  as  a  Guggenheim  Fellow, 
telegrammed  to  The  Justice, 
*'(;rief  s<ricken  to  hear  of  the 
passing 


and  that  more  free  time  would 
be  desirable.  Peretz  thought  that 
P'reshmen  should  sliow  a  little 
initiative  in  the  use  of  their 
time.  The  question  of  Uie  desir- 
abilitv   of   having   Freshmen   in 


and  a  broad  he  was  recognized 

for  his  vital  elTorts  on  behalf  of 

the  dissemination  of  early  music 

in  his  lively  concerts,   in  which 

he    appeared    as    harpsichordist,    ^i^^.    Committee    was    top-heavy. 

conductor,  and  organizer  of  the    ^^^  l\yJ^{  piany  members  had  lit- 

events  —  functioning  in  each  ca-    tie  lo  do. 

r^    7'    nacitv  with   maximum  elfective-         ^    ,  ,,  ,  .    .  r^         ., 

ho   do   P***^*'.^    "^Z'  u.    ef^o..j..ii,Q         A  letter  explammg  a  Councd 

ness  and  devotion.  His  speciauza-  '  j^  i      ^ 

"  ,  ..  ,iM  L.t    h..v»     pe  ition    was    amended    and    ac- 

tion in  earlv  music  did  not,  now-    *,,,,,,    ^  .        , 

ever,  preclude  an  enthusiam  for    cepted^  It  calls  for  major  chang- 
and    thorough-going    knowledge    es   in   the   relationship   between 
of  the  entire   range  of   musical 
literature.     We  always  stood  in 
admiration  of  his  ability  to  per- 


Report    on    Library    Use 

Council  requested  the  Library 
Committee  to  prepare  a  report 
on  plans  for  the  new  library, 
use  of  other  l-niversitv  libraries 
by  Brandeis  students,  and  privi- 
leges extended  to  graduate  stu- 


Sno  Ball  Motif 
Very  Disturbed 

Under  the  inspiration  of  Jules 
oVmv  dear  friend  and   Feifer.   Snot)all   is  presenting 


contact  with  upperclassmen  was    dents    and    faculty   which    allow 
al.^o  explored.  It  was  agreed  that    them  to  keep  books  as  long  as 

thev  wish  in  some  cases.  The 
committee  will  consult  with  the 
Publicity  Committee  about  po.st- 
ing  "Quiet"  signs.  Last  year 
such  signs  were  temporarily  ef- 
fective. 

The  Elections  Committee  has 
set  December  16  and  18  as  the 
dates  for  primary  and  final  elec- 
tions for  Freshman  Student 
Council  representatives.  Elec- 
The  Administrative  Commit-  tions  for  the  class  officers  will 
tee  reported  that  it  is  trying  to  take  place  January  7  and  9.  The 
work  out  a  variable  L5  meal  con-  great  number  of  primary  can- 
tract  svstem.  under  which  stu-  didates  might  make  individual 
dents  would  have  a  choice  of  speeches  rather  unwieldly,  it 
which   six   meals  to   forego,   in-   was  thought.  Without  speeches. 


the  student  bodv  and  the  Admin 
istration. 


investigate    Food 


passing     OI      inv     Uedl      Hicuvi     anw     *- -                 *                           ^  WIULII     M.\     lllCdiCJ     lU     luicr^v^,     in-      o ...v.-^w    ^^. 

colleague  Frwin  Bodky.  Brandeis   -Different'      weekend     titled  stead  of  being  limited  to  Satur-  on  the  other  hand,  there  would 

and  the  musical  world  have  lost    -sick.  Sick.  Sick.''  day   and   Sunday.   It   is   also  in-  be  no  basis  at  all  for  a  rational 

a  prodigious  musician  and  teach-       ,^^^^^^     ^.^^^^     ^j^,^..    ^,j„    ^^^^^  vestigating    snack     bar     prices,  decision.  The  motion  was  made 

er   of   great   erudition,    personal    j^^esent  in  its  •ofTbeat"  program  handling    food    complaints,    and  and     accepted     that     there     be 

a  -Sonambulist  Swing"  to  which  trying  to  prevent  the  initiation  speeches  before  both  primaries 

_        -      ^                                   4       ^^-.      ^r      ^i.-.:.^^      r.^^:i;»;^r.  anrl      finale       anrl      thuf      r»omrkoirtM 


warmth,  and  humanily." 


vaiiiiiii.  uiiu  i.i... .«.....'.  a    -Sonambulist  Swing    lo  wnicn  iivuii^  lu  H^^veni   lh^   niitiatt.^n     '   ,    "     i           7   Tu  1    ' .«^.-« 

Dr.   Kenneth   Levy.   Associate  students  are  asked  to  wear  pa-  next    year    of    dining    facilities  and   finals,   and    that   campaign 

Yofessor   of    Music   and   Chair-  -^^^    ;y^j^|^    Fridav  night    will  segregated     according     to     sex.  statements    be    distributed    and 

nan     of     the     Department     of  j^^    provided    by    Chuck    Israels  This  committee  was  directed  by  panel  discussions  hold  before  the 


I 

man 

Music  .in  another  statement  to 
this  newspaper  said.  "Professor 
Bodky's  passing  is  a  stunning 
loss  to  us  at  Brandeis.  and  to 
the  musical  world  at  large.  It  is 
a  stunning  loss  to  those  of  us 
who  learned  from  him  and  loved 
himm    He  was  a   gentleman   in 


and  his  band.                                      the  chair  to  determine  how  proc-  finals. 

Saturday  afternoon  will  bring   tors'  character  recommendations  Retain  sbr  Privacy 

a   -sick"   movie:  the  title  is  se-    are  used.  j^^  amendment  to  the  Student 

cret.    Following   the    movie   will        j^^  Educational  Policy  Com-  Board    of    Review    constitution 

be  cocktail   parties  in  the  girls    niittee  outlined  its  projected  in-  was  proposed,  which  would  al- 

dormitories.                                         vestigation  of  the  General  Edu-  low  the  Executive  Secretary  to 

Saturday  night,  a  formal  dance    cation  program,  the  basic  ques-  use  assistants  to  investigate  the 

is  to  be  held  at  the  Sherry  Bilt-   tion  being  'Are  we  getting  an  facts  of  unusually  complex  cases. 

breadth     or     in  Council  President  Ed  Friedman 

committee  will  also  maintained   that   such   a   proce- 


the  finest  European  tradition,  a   _^^^^^   ^^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^.^^   ^j„   ^^^^^^.^^-  .^ 
man  who  inspired  love  and  res-   .^^^^^^  ..^.^^..  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^   ^  ..  ^^^^  ^ 

pect  wherever  he  went.  He  was   ^     ^^  n^...,orj  onH  his:  nrr-Vioc.   i„„i.  :.,*„  .u^ 


I  Wherever  ne  w*^"  ;  "j^      ;  bv  Ted  Bernard  and  his  orches-  look  into  the  usefulness  of  the  dure  might  serve  to  destroy  the 

scholar  of  first  ^"^1'  f  j";^^^   ^■^_  facultv  advisor  system,  the  re-  privacy  of  SBR  proceedings.  The 

works  are  graced  with  that  rare  gj  Crunch  will  be  quirement   that    Wien   Scholars  change    was    defended    on    the 

'."rn'Tnry    o  a  "ew.  Ant  he  was  followed    by    a    musical    revue,  with    upperclass   standing   take  grounds   that  ,t  was  analogous 

n.oTpliPr  blessed  with  the  warm-  "Clap  Your  Hands."  directed  by  elementary  courses,  and  the  ef-  to  Council  s  practice  of  having 

Pst  human  Qualities  and  with  the  Alan  Feinstein.  The  cast  includes  fects  of  having  graduate  students,  ^jj^er  members  take  the  minutes 

richest    eift  for  communicating  Louise  Lasser.  Rickey  Halpern,  grade  papers.  It  was  suggested  ^^^^  ^j^^  secretary  was  absent 

and    inspiring    enthusiasm    He  Nancy  Edmonds.  Michael  F.sher  J^at    graduate    students    be  ^  ^,ti^„  to  table  discussion  was 

will  lomi  be  mourned  by  all  of  Jerry  Sandson,  Judy  Glatzer,  and  lowed  to  grade  papers  only  ii 

will  lonfe  DC  mourntu  uy  ^^^^j^  Aronoff.         .  -  -  they  had  sat  in  on  the  course.  accepted^     -  - 


us. 


Pooe  Two 


The  Justice 


December   8,    1958 


v.* 


Comnient: 


Strength  to  Doubt 


IjViir'V^ 


Martin  Pereiz 


In  a  itcrnt  ininxiuc  turn  to  th^'  Pentces,  T.  S.  Eliot  someuhat  apologetu- 
;ill>    explains    his    concern    with    this    sfventttlh    century    v^ork.      Acknow- 
Uii^mi:  that    It   miirht   seem  that  "everN  thine  that   there  is  to  say   has  been 
^au^  ^*  he  ;:oes  on   to   insist    that   for  those   who  have   the   mind   to  conceive 
j»nil    tht     senv,»>ilil>    t«»    feel    Blaise    Pascal    is    of    --permanent    importance  ' 
1  have  had  the  ocrasM»n.  of  late,  of  turning  once  again  to  Pascal  as  relitiious 
philosopher.      1   <Jui    not    think    that    in    this   two   hundred   year   old   justifica- 
tion  of   ('hristianitv    1    would    also    find    the   actual    substance   and    spirit    for 
the    comment    1    lind    myself    compelled    to    offer    on    an    incident    in    the 
Brandeis  comnuinity. 


The  Last  Hurrah 

The  cnlertainment  in  the  city  vf 
Boston  is  bad  enouch  witliout  hav- 
ing Its  deficiencies  exa.U^erated  by 
Larry  Dietz's  provincial.  pseudo- 
urbane  remarks.  Entertainment  in 
NevN  \()rk  is  admittedly  far  more 
plentiful  and  .i:enerally  superior  to 
\shat  can  be  found  in  any  other 
citv  in  the  country.  No  one  is  more 
sorrowfully  auare  (.f  this  than  resi- 
<lents  (►f  Boston  and  (►tlier  cities  in 
the  I  niied  States.  But  mo^l  of  the 
movies  that  can  be  seen  in  New  York 
(an  also  be  seen  in  Boston  at  far 
more  reasonable  prices.  Boston  also 
has  an  excellent  small  repertory 
theatre  in  the  Charles  Playhouse, 
and  one  of  the  be>t  jazz  bands  in 
\hc  countrv   in   llri  b   Pom^roy's   resi- 


THE  JISTICE 


'  >lioulii   li;iv«'   thDuyhi  that  such  an  ewM   wouW   not  occur  here,  that 
the  notion  of  •  univtrsity"  was  implicitly  accepted  by  all  who  chose  to  seek 

hij;her  .(luc.-.l.on.     1  atlniit   to  the  illusion'     A   fortnight  ayo.  Dr.   Niitlw.niel  Sf.blc"       Mr      Pietz 

jiar  .h.nnson.  f-rofc^sor  of  History  .n..  one  of  Ameru^'s  ou^tan.hn,  .•--  .-  J  !  ,.^f";'^^.,;^.„  '  ,„^;, 
me.l,eval  scholars,  and  his  cla.ss  were  interrupted  dur.ng  Soc.a!  fh-.encc  '^^J^;^^^^^^  „f  ..,  h.  U.man 
l,V  ei.ht  Mudcnts  who  walked  out  m  protest  a.a.n.st  h.s  lecture.  For  [r'^;^"  '  bu  imphed  that  .1  «as 
Mvcral  days,  there  had  been  some  d.scontent  amonu  a  sma  iRroup  of  ^J'^^./^^,  j..""'.^,,,  „„^  „ho  has 
viuden.s  uith  rejiard  to  JohnsonV  approach  to  h.stor.cal  Chr>M.anity.  ""t  wo.thwnil..  .-vn.  u 
They  determined  that  any  further  offense  to  the  collectivity  of  their 
tJelicate  sensibility   would   cause  them   to  Ua\e  the  classroom. 
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This    column    and    this    newspaper    have    rather    consistently     taken    a 


been  lo  the  httlc  theatre  on  Warren 
ton  Street   in  the  last   l^^o  weeks  can 
tell   him   how    v^  ron;!   he  is.    His  com- 
m^-nl    on    the    Herb    Pomeroy    band    is 
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Mrmissive    and    broad    view    toward    student    rights    and    actions;    I    do    not     ,iiNt;nK<ful      Tlu  a-    have     bten     ft* 


know  the  reactions  of  all  of  my  editor  colleagues  to  this  occurrence  but 
my  own  is  sharply  critical.  The  simplest  level  on  which  to  responcl  to 
•  uch  a  matter  is  on  the  issue  of  politeness.  A  class  is  not  a  political 
rally  where  when  a  listener  is  offended  by  a  harangue  it  is  perfectly 
acceptable  for  him  to  leave.  The  academic  environment  is  such  where 
the  student  has  committed  himself  to  the  experience  of  learning,  which 
often  means  that  this  learning  challenges  and  brings  into  question  his 
deep  emotional  and  intellectual  commitments.  The  university  does  not 
exist  to  buttress  the  student's  existential  preconceptions  of  hk  inherited 
prejudices  or  even  his  reasoned  opinions.  The  task  of  the  teacher,  then, 
Is  to  teach  the  truth  as  he  sees  it  and  only  in  that  manner.  Any  other 
approach  is  a  denial  of  the  integrity  of  learning.  In  entering  the  academic 
community,  we  accept  the  responsibility  of  critically  viewing  n>an  and 
the  universe,  God  and  the  state,  from  various  perspectives  with  the  full 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculty.  Failing  this,  the  only  choice  is  not 
lo  enter  the  university  or,  if  one  insists  on  the  ritual  of  "education."  one 
matriculates  at  an  institution  where  a  body  of  doctrine  is  mistaken  for 
•he   learning   process. 

The  reality  of  contemporary  American  education  is  thai  the  pursuit 
of  uivdom  iv  all  too  much  corrupted  by  pielN  and  patriotism  Thai  there 
;,re  people  of  such  persuasion  at  Brandeis  now  sttms  clear  if  they  have 
made  the  eri<.r  of  ominy  here,  let  them,  at  least,  not  chsturb  those  uhu 
c;me  with   the  serious  intent  of  study. 

The  places  are  indeed  scarce  m  the  West  uhere  anah  sis  and  Mudy  are 
freelv  alic>ue<l.  To  secure  the.se  oppportuiuties  has  been  a  task  of  cen- 
turies; conditions  still  demand  stubborn  couiajie.  The  obstacles  to  the 
j^ittinf  for  truth  are  massive  because  of  the  very  delinition  of  the  act 
itself:  truth  may  conHict  so  it  has  been  and  so  it  is  uith  the  status  quo. 
Thus,  real  education  tend-  to  be  both  uncomfortable  and  -ubverMve.  Win  n 
il  ceases  to  have  these  chara(  leristu  s  it  ceases  to  be. 

JohnM.n's  Nsords  disturbed  several  Uoman  Catholic  students  and  one 
JevMsli  student  who>e  srnse  of  tolerance  somehow  docs  not  extend  to  tlu' 
i.fed  for  the  broadest  intellectual  discourse.  To  judize  this  Mtuation 
does  not  require  an  assessment  of  his  i.ttitude  to  the  'cult  of  the  virjzin'^ 
4,1  the  immaculate  conception  or  the  traditional  nAe  of  the  papacy.  His 
was  the  obligation  to  present  Christianity  as  he  saw  it  and  ours  was  the 
responsibilitv  of  studving  it.  unequivocally,  disagreeing  if  we  saw  lit. 
To  shut  our  ears  is  to  close  our  mind  vshich  may  be  wi.se  lor  the  market 
place  but  not  f(>r  a  university. 


^ireat  bands  in  the  history  of  jazz, 
and  it  is  no  fault  of  Pomeroy *s  that 
his  i.  not  one.  But  he  is  surpassed 
only  by  Basir  and  Kllinijton  in  lo- 
dav's   area   ol   d\  in«j    bij:   bad   jazz. 

Bad  as  was  .Mr.  Dietz'  refusal  to 
acknowled^'e  the  (luality  of  sNhat 
worthwhile  entertainment  there  is 
is  in  Boston,  the  omission^  he  made 
\Nere  worse.  Instead  of  a  \sord  about 
the  possible  quality  to  be  found  in 
such  movies  a^  "The  Last  Bridge"  at 
•he  Brattle,  and  "I  he  Miiinificient 
Seven"  at  the  Telepix.  we  had  to 
read  N^hat  anyone  with  a  ^rain  of 
sense  realized  namely  that  Pat 
Boone's   latest    movie    is   terrible. 

1    realize    that    it    is    impossible    for 
anyone     to     review     every     entertain- 
ment    feature     in     the     Boston     area 
that     might     possibly     be    worthvshile 
and    still    keep    up    with    his    studies 
But     if    you    are    going     to     have    an 
"In   T<»un"  column   that   will   be   help- 
ful   to   recreation    eekmg   students,   it 
is   ridiculous    to    give   the   job   to   one 
student    whose    only    intention    is    to 
demonstrate     to     his     -ludent-readers 
that    he  can   urite  -rime"  and   '•New- 
worker"  style  er.lertaiiimenl   reviews. 

— Dick    Quinn 

To  The  Last  Drop 

Threi'  times  a  day  we  are  served 
food  which  is  overcooked,  un<Ier- 
cooked.  oversauced.  undersauced. 
and  generally  crushed  until  every 
last  hit  of  flavor  escapes  to  the 
never  never  land  of  Mart's  Diner 
•  where  the  food  is  worse,  but   hot>. 

Why   does   what  ct)uld   be   delicious 


Erm'n  Bodky 


The  Justice  records  with  deep  regret  the  passing  of  Profcs.sor 
Erwin  Bodky.  He  brought  to  his  classroom  the  same  devotion, 
passion,  and  .scholarly  erudition,  that  characterized  his  research 
labors.  The  students  whom  he  touched  could  not  but  be  moved 
by  his  qualities  as  a  teacher  and  an  arti.st.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  entire  Brandeis  community:  it  bears  the  mark  of  his  life  and 
of  the  fact  that  he  lived  and  worked  among  us.  We  mourn  his 
loss  and  honor  his  memory. 


Irresponsibility 


,  should  add  tKat  if  I  w.re  to  attempt  to  evaluate  Johnson's  point  ..".r.  become  ms.ead  sodden,  ^r^y- 
of  view  I  would  be  admitting  the  irrelevant.  The  issue  is  not  whether  covered  «"'^.-a.m  »'"P-  ^^ 
iToTions  parallel   mv  own    intellectual   scheme  or   that  of   an.one  else.         .,ou...  ^..«s.  ^^^^^J^^^^^;-;, 

It  is  said  that  Catholic  sensitivity  was  involved  in  this  Gromyko-like  d^urees  Fahrenheit^  Is  it  possible 
>»alk  out  It  is  precisely  on  this  point  where  Pascal  emerges  as  particularly  ^YmX  an  e^j,'  emerges  from  the  fry- 
relevant  "Ordinary  people  have  the  power/'  he  writes,  "of  not  thinking  ■,,,^  ,,.,„  looking  as  beautiful  as  a 
of  that  about  which  they  do  not  wish  to  think  .  .  .  Thus  are  false  religions  swift's  Bacon  ad  can  mystically  be 
preserved  and  even  the  true  one,  in  regard  to  many  persons."  In  an  tran>formed  into  a  jello  like  sub- 
extended  di^cussion  of  scepticism,  he  comments,  "That  a  religion  may  be  stance  with  the  consistency  of  un- 
true it  must  have  knowledge  of  our  nature.  It  ought  to  know  its  great-  vulcanized  rubber  by  the  mere  action 
»*.<s'and    its    littleness     and    the    reason    of   both.      What    religion,"    he    asks,     ,,f    handin-    it    to   a    huni>ry    student. 

Can  it  be  that  the  little  red  blobs 
:jnd  the  hairs  fljatin}4  in  the  inilk 
are  really  vitamins  <as  we  are  told 
hy  the  kitchen  staff'*  And  is  that 
u^ly  rumor  that  Kane  pond  empties 
into  the  coffee  machines  true? 

VV>  are  told  that  Brandeis  food  is 
"sood"  college  food,  and,  in  truth. 
It  is.  While  in  the  can  or  the  freezer, 
our    food    ranks    with    the    best    any- 


The  fifteen  lanterns  which  served  to  illuminate  the  excava- 
tions at  the  main  entrance  to  University  were  stolen  last  Monday 
night,  leaving  a  deep  ditch  unlit  as  well  as  unguarded.  Malicious 
action  such  as  this,  endangering  life  and  property,  is  unexcusable. 
A  student  body  desirous  of  self  rule  may  well  be  expected  to  act 
in  a  more  responsible  manner. 


"but  the  Christian   has  known   this?' 

For  Pascal,  the  true  religion  is  rendered  false  when  those  who  adhere 
♦o  it  cannot  expose  it  to  question.  Such  is  the  truth  of  Carravagio's 
dramatic  pictorial  representation  of  the  great  doubt  of  Saint  Thomas.  It 
is  the  truth,  as  well,,  of  Cardinal  Newman's  insistence  that,  "reason  .  .  . 
though  it  accepts  Catholicism,  it  does  not  go  to  sleep  .  .  There  is  no 
enlargement   or   enlightenment   unless   there    be    a    comparison   of   ideas. 

The    broad    Catholicity    of    these    statements    stands    opposed    to    the 

T.r;mif.v*>    niovincialism    of   those    who.se    faith    shuts    the    mind.      Relij;ious  _. 

r^m    In     in     uch^c.ln   repudiates   i.s  o.n   v.l.dUy.   denies   its  ab.h.y  .here.    But    from    the    momen       l^e 

trrst^n   re   son    to  deal   xvith   th«  complex,  to  conquer  doubt.     It  is  not  lowliest     apruol    peeps     ou      at     the 

':„V    An    rca'n   ?a.ho,fc.sm  tha,    has  so   ^hacR.ed   Use.f   l.ut   the   totality  of  world,     a      ->--'  .^^.f  ^^T, 

^ur  national  and  western  culture.     Let   me  make  clear  that  contemporary  takes    place,    equalled    only     by     tt^e 

Juiarrnrat  all  e.vempt  from  this  pattern  o.  .e.r-.mpo.ed  .nte.lectual  alehemis..  ^..^^  of  lead  to^.oVd 

^>*'^"">-  v,ho  haven't  heard  of  seasoning,  un 

Much  as  Christians  must  admit  that  il  is  a  far  cry  from  the  faith  of 
Ihv  poor  tishermen  on  the  shores  of  Gahllee  to  the  terrible  history  of 
the  church  so  all  of  us  must  admit  the  severe  polarities  between  the 
purposes  of  the  institutions  we  have  wrought  and  their  operational  realities. 
As  it  is  narrow  and  archaic  to  join  with  de  Maistre  in  asserting,  "no  pep«, 
no  church,  no  religion,"  so  we  renounce  our  role  as  thinking  men  if 
y,e  are  half  blinded  by  the  twilight  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  driven 
to  dwell.  We  must  both  know  complexity  and  inteUigently  confront  it 


A  Ouery 

Working   out   the   financial   benefits 
of    a    15  meal    contract    1    discovered 
that  people  on  a  15-meal  contract  are 
paving  proportionally  more  for  their 
meals    that    those   on    a    21-meal    con- 
tract.     While    the    catalog    does    not 
break    the    residents    fee    down    into 
room    and    meal    contract,    it    would 
seem    that    of    the    S860    fee    at    least 
$46()   would   he   for   meals.    With  this 
conservative    estimate,    fifteen    meals 
should  cost  $131.43  less  than  twenty- 
one   meals.     Why.    therefore,    do   stu- 
dents on  a  15-meal  contract  get  only 

a   $100   rebate? 

— Phyllis  Ch^sanow 


der  cook  various  items  but  atone 
for  this  by  .burning  others.  This 
schizophrenic  preparation  would  not 
prove  so  disasterous  for  the  sensi- 
five  stomach  if  the  food  weren't  al- 
lowed to  cool  to  room  temperature 
before  it  is  served. 

The  greatest  truth  to  be  told  about 
Tho  orave  cry  U  for  mon  who  doubt  and  who  will  submit  thoir  ^^^^  Brandeis  food  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tloJIl  ^IJ^Z  b^llTv.  The  cry,  1^,  b  for  ^.  wbo  bo.lovo  o«d  wbo  socko  biz  done  by  Ibe  snack  bar 
Itrsl^tThoIr  onswors  to  tbo^  who  doubt.  SucK  b  the  ^^J^HP  •!  ^Ho  each  .^  every  day. 
Intellectual  exchange  and  It  m.y  well  be  the  makln.  of  the  salvatloi  of  -^-  ^  ^  ^ 


Much  Ado  . .  • 


Two  weel^s  ago,  the  campus  saw 
the  mature  "intellectuals"  of  the 
University  busily  at  work  attacking 
the  occupants  ^athletes)  of  Rid^- 
wood  C  W  for  their  "totally  inex- 
cusable behavior"  in  a  water  E«ht. 
With  the  coming  of  the  first  snow 
fall,  we  were  granted  the  privilege 
^  seeing  these  6ame  crusaders  at 
folly. 


Is  the  difference  between  a  water 
fight  and  a  snow  hght  so  great  that 
one  may  be  condemned  and  the 
other  praised?  Participation  in  one 
and  damnation  of  the  other  is  sheer 
hyprocrisy. 

—Sheldon    Cray 

Fixinii  the  Ulanie 

There  has  been  much  abuse  heaped 
on    football    players    and    some   of   it 
is  certainly  justified.    But  the  object 
of    our    general    resentment    of    foot- 
ball should  not  be  the  players  them- 
selves.   It  must  be  remembered  that 
football    players    are    the    result    of 
the    socially    accepted    value   of   ath- 
leticism.    It    is    too    easy    to    attack 
football    players    because    they    are 
naore   obvious   than   a   value,   and   at 
Brandeis   they  are  the   visible   proof 
of  the  University's  false  propaganda. 
We  should  exert  our  energies  against 
those  individuals  responsible  for  en- 
abling the  evils  of  atbtotieism  to  ex- 
ist at  Brandeis  aiid  wbo  advertise  'm 
the    CaUlogue   plalitudes    which    say 

the  opposite. 

_HHma  CohM 
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The  Justice 


Page  Three 


Gen  Ed  Analyzes 
Poetry^  Life,  et  cetera 

Thursdirj   u'ijr'..  ftcrrynher  4,  a  j'lculty  pnncl  df.uus.^ed  Robert   LnwelVs 
General  Kdmritfon  S  presentation. 

The  easv  L>oin^  way  in  which  poet  RobiMl  Lowell  offered  him- 
self at  the  la'^t  (;eiieral  Kducalion  S.  session  threatened  to  produce 
a  nol-too  interesting  faculty  panel.  Bui  happily  enough,  last  Thurs- 
day s  group  consisting  of  Samuel  Shapiro.  Instructor  in  History. 
I'lero  Sanavio.  poet  and  Lecturer  in  Romance  Languages,  and 
chairman  .lames  V    Cunningham,  poet   and  Professor  of  Lnglish. 

mana;4i'd      to      avojcl      talking      about 


KdlHTt  lx>well  Iohe:  enough  to  pro 
duce  a  rathtM  entertainini;.  thoiii^h 
vt'ry   ramblini4.  discussion. 

The      panel      commenced      with      a 
series     of     observations     by     Shapiro 
about    Lowell's    personality,    at    least 
as    the    poet    chose    fo    show    it,    and 
about    the    general     temper    of    most 
modern    poets.   Lowell's   self   mockery 
and    his    effort    to    show    himself    as 
among    the    modest    of    men,    Shapiro 
pointed    out,    was    very    much    in   con- 
trast   to   the    haughty,   proud    manner 
in    which    poets   of   earlier   times   con- 
ducted    themselves.     Shapiro     asked 
the    audience     and     the     rest    of    the 
panel     whether     any     of     them     could 
possibly    conceive   of    Dante    Aligheri, 
for     example,     appearing     at     a     Cen 
Ed    S    meeting    in    order    to    tell    the 
university    students    of    six    centuries 
ago   all   about   his   school   days,   loves, 
etc. 

AftiT  raiMn^  llu'  question.  .Shapiro 
attempted  to  uive  an  explanation 
c»!  this  appariMiMv  cha nijed  attitude 
ot  the  poet  to.\jrds  himself  The 
chanqe.  he  tel».  ha^  been  caused 
by  the  increased  tiandicaps  which 
fate  the  |>oet  everytime  Los\e!i 
vMites  a  poem  we  all  ask  why  he 
i>n't  a  Wilhan^  Shakespeare.  Al- 
though everv  contemporary  archi- 
tect is  not  really  e\j>ected  to  conv 
uf)  with  a  Pariiu»non  every  time  our, 
oacii  i>oet  and  each  poem  is  imme- 
diately compared,  ami  usually  un- 
favorably   with     ail     the    work    which 


Coke  ad  miuht  quality  a>  poetry 
while  much  of  Shapespeare  would 
fail  the  test,  Sanavio,  who.  like  Cun- 
niniiham.  is  a  practicing  poet,  claim 
ed  that  he  didn't  remember  a  sm 
qle  line  of  poetry,  but  can  recall 
onlv    the    imaties.    After    this    rather 


Ideal  University  Requires 
Minimum  of  Interference 

X',n-cr,,tur    Ks-....,s  <i,.,l  s'v^,cs  .,„   ih,  screral  facet.,  o;    the  colh-'je  com^,nnnty    „;'!   be   n'clcn.n    Uon,    stu,UnU 
jrul  tfiorihers  nf  t'xc  facuUn  ao'i  admnustralioti.—EdJ 

The  purpose  of  a  un.versUy  is  to  educate  students.  Immediate  social  needs  ^'-^^^J;;  ^^'^f  ^^f /■ 
ondarv.  and'current  pol.tical  values  ought,  as  far  as  poss.hle.  to  be  'g>;o;-'  "l^:^'^^  ""^XZ 
un.vers.lv  and  societv  are  of  such  delicacy  that  decisions  ot  pohcN  mu=.t  ix  made  xNit  a  lore 
k  owledge  of  the  possible  consequences,  and  an  awareness  of  the  conQict  between  uhat  is  rue 
anTwiJaf  people  tLk  i.s  true.  Education  stands  the  constant  ^^^^^^^^  ^ ^;;^^;'';^  ^J;:^^^ 
This  article  will  attempt  to  show  why  institutions  of  higher  learningJuivcMhe  dut>  to  ignore  iw]U 

the  values  and  need^  of  liie  commun 


ity. 

If  the  university  is  to  be  concerned 
with  learnint;.  iT>  structure,  physical 
as  well  as  moral,  will  be  judfeiiHl  as 
successful  to  the  extent  which  it  aids 
the    iearninii     process     The     premise 


controversial  statement   had  occupied    f,.^n^  which  all  rule>  are  derived  must 


the  panel  for  a  while,  they  discov- 
ered that  each  had  his  own  definition 
of  "memorable"  and  of  "ima^e." 
Knd  of  controversy. 

Cunningham  sumrneCT  up  the  eve- 
ning by  explaining  the  social  posi- 
tion    of     the     poet     in     America.     He 


be  the  j*uaranlee  thai  each  student 
can  carry  on  his  education  with  a 
minimum  of  interference.  Rules  not 
directly  concerned  with  this  notion 
are     themselves    an     interference      It 


rs  t^have  any   meaning,  with  educa  what  already    .s.   y"^\-  ^^^^^^^ 

tion     By   conslrainms   judgment    and  don't    have.    Education    .s    '    Pr09res. 

investigation,   pre-conceived   ideas   in  sive   removal   from   ^--^JV-  ^  ^^  "^ 

h.b.l   thought.  All  learnim:  must   first  .  growing  dissatisfaction.    If  t^e  uni^ 

assume   free   thought,  and   for  a  uni-  versify     is    to     have     any     --/'^^ 

versitv    to    accept    unthinking;    values  responslbllites  at  all,  they  are  to  tf%€ 

as    first    principles   of   education   is    a  student,  not  to  society. 

contradiction    in    terms.  According  to  the  popular  usage,  a 

With     the     impossibility    of    educa  university  must  be  useless.  The  terms 

tion  conies  the  impossibility   of  pro^  in   which   society   conceives   of  utility 

res.^    Proi;ress  means  a  change  from  are    neither    honest    nor    particularly 

what  is  to  somethim?  which  is  l>etter.  u.seful.  In   fact,  the   u^.-ful   university 

Pro^^resN  must  always  involve  change,  is    an   enslaved    university     In    givin? 


becomes     axiomatic:     Tlie     university    xhe   acceptance  of    values   which   are    education    a     purpose,    the     practical 


mu>t   remove  obstacles  to   learning 


said  that  there  was  a  kind  of  "poet's  Popular    Preconceptions 

club"   with   a    nucleus  of   some   thirty  Betrayed  by  tneir  very  obviousness. 

or     forty      supplemented     by     others  bad    rules    do    not    pose    so    meal    a 

hung     on."     Aside     from     belonging  ihieat    to    education.    There    is.    liow 


»» 


to  the  "club"  each  poet  has  to  take 
part  in  the  "club's"  activities:  win- 
ning magazine  awards,  reading  on 
the  neo-vaudeville  circuits,  holding 
down  teaching  positions,  and  so  on. 
It  was  an  interesting  evening  as 
Gen  Ed  panels  go,  even  If  the  "club" 
couldn't  hold  its  usual  Thursday 
evening    meeting. 

Bob    Sekuler 


ever,   an    interference    whuh    i>    both 
potent     and     in>idiou>      ll>     introduc- 
tion  into  a  university   denies  the  p*>s 
>ibilitN    of  critical   education  and    por- 
tend-  the  death  of  free   thought    The 
<;ieat    number   of    people*    •"    America 
do       nor       affirm 
about       the       value> 
f*re  I'onceived    idea> 


o4- 


e\  eii 


grounded  in  little  more  than  prece-  American  measures  its  success  in 
dent  denies  proj^ress  because  it  pre-  terms  of  usefulness  to  society.  But 
vents  chani^e  Preconceived  ideas  are.  this  use  never  advances  society  or 
by  definition,  not  judged.  If  there  is  in  any  way  corrects  its  misapprehen- 
no  judi^ment  made  on  a  value,  there  sions.  It  iN  necessarily  antithetical  to 
is  no  reason  to  chani^e  it  Progress  is  progress.  The  popular  conception  of 
denuvi  To  find  that  a  university  re-  society  i.s  what  airoiidy  is.  Utility, 
fuses  to  make  juduments  M.'ems  in  a  which  is  defined  as  usefulness  to  ><►- 
morbid  sense  amusin-.  ciety,  can  therelore  only  sustain  ex- 
Pecuniary  Influences  istini;  .society.  lUlity  itself  becomes 
What  must  ne.\t  be  shown  is  that  preconceived  couv^'pt  lu'cause  its 
think    a  university  can  be* easily  tempted  to  objects   have   alr.'ady    been   determin- 


ihey      live      by. 
oi    wh.i!    i>    ri'iht 


are  incongruous  \Mlh   liulii  and,  if  Jt 


i^^ifih  Ann iiors€i rff 


lake  on   preconceived  ideas    Depend 
ei:'.  (tn  society  for  the  means  to  exist, 
universities    nuiNt    establish    lucrative 
coiitacts    with     society.     Often     indi> 
criminate  in  their  choice  of  a   public, 
schools    accept    support    from    people 


ed.    Progress   could    (»nly    be    possible 
if    within    the    n.tl.oii    of    .society    was 
3    provision    Iro    uiial    could    Ix*. 
Hostile  Society 

Hemo\al    frcmi    societv.    difTicult    as 
the    initial    moM*   ma>    seem,    is   in    no 


^         ^  .  To  dis.^onl  from  the  bleak  atino.spfiere  that  pervades  tlte 

ha  r  preceded    him.     In    addition    to    political  and  intellectual  lile  of  the  Iniled  States;  to  di.s.sent  froni 

the  siii)port  of  the  statti.s  cfuo  now  so  noticeable  on  the  part  ol 
iTiany  ioritu»r  radicals  and  .socialisl.s;  to  dissent  from  the  terrible 
asMimplion  that  a  new   war   is   necessarv  or   inevitable.'    was  tiie 


whose  values  they' must  also  accept,  way  so  dilTicul!  as  siayiiii;  removed. 
In  fact,  this  is  often  the  stated  condi  -Society  is  hostile  to  innovation  be- 
tiop.s  for  the  ostensibly  unconditional  cause  it  endangers  the  common  se- 
^^itts.  The  state  university  is  in  the  curity.  The  C(»mmun:ty  in  response 
even  less  desirable  position  of  haviULi  to  innovation  applies  a  constant  pres- 
no    choice    in    its    public.    Keuardless    sure  to  conf(»rm    Safetv    comes  of  in- 


this  factor  of  accumulative  e^reatness 
which  tends  to  overshadow  our  own 
poets,  there  i^  t  iu*  difTu'ulty  of  tiie 
inereased  pressure  from  "the  com 
petition."  Shapi'o  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  *  tiu'  p^>et*s  audience  is 
deafened  by  the  liabble  of  his  com 
petiMon."  It  i.s  from  the  advert isini* 
auencies,  Sha!>iro  implied,  that  our 
new  poets  are  to  come,  martini  in 
hand,  statjueriTu  forth  to  save  p(»e 
try    from    itself. 

Sanavio  chose  to  ignore  the  prob- 
lems Shapiro  raised  and,  instead  of 
continuing  along  the  same  line  of 
attack,  began  to  discuss  what  he 
saw  as  the  flaws  in  Lowell's  poetry. 
All  of  these  problems  are  one: 
Lowell  has  been  "too  educated." 
Elaborating  on  this  surprising  state 
ment,    Sanavio    said    that    the    beauty 


ori^^inal  .statement  of  purpo.-e  oi"  Dissent  Magazine  which  thi.s  year    porters.  !f  its  a  small 


of  the  justice  of  national  policy, 
state  universities  are  forced  into  a 
shabb>    patriotism. 

There    is    perhaps    a    way    out.    Tlie 
private  university  can   choose   its  sup 

university    its 


celebrates   it.s   fd'th   anniversary. 

Genesis  of   Dissent 

The  genesis  of  any  new  in- 
tellectual endeavor  is  alway.>  in- 
l(»reslin^  to  .stiid>.  bu.  that  of 
Dissent  is  particularly  meaning- 
ful here  because  the  magazine 
evolved  niainl\  through  tiie  ef 
forts  of  two  I^.randeis  professors. 
Dr.  Lewis  Coser.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  and  Mr  Irv- 
ing Howe,  Associate  F^rofessor 
of  Knulish  According  to  Co.sor. 
Dissent  was  born  *  over  a  l)ottle 
of    l)randv    at    mv    home"    at    a 


eitia.  and  tlie  nniversii\.  to  the  ex- 
tent wliich  ii  en'"(»urvii;es  free 
thoui;ht.  Will  probably  Ik*  in  conflict 
with  society.  This  contlict  will  l>e 
perpeiUuted  unt:i  the  university 
forfeits  It-  ideal-  or  i-^  d^v-troyed.  Tne 
htMU-st  uiuvrrsiiy  can  njver  exoect 
to    be    in    ^K^rmon^    wit.h    society.   The 


-  task   is  easier  Ix'cause  less  i>  needed 

I  lie    pri\de^O    of    publishing    th.'.*  Neverthel-^^s.    rather    than    risk    then 

magazine. *'    Ironicallv.    the    larij-  phvsical    existence,    most    universities    honesty   is  worth   the   .s?rui;^le. 

e.st  "-boost"    Dissent    reCtMVed   OC-  forfeit    their    moral    existence.  1  he  above   remark,  are  at   be.st  in 


had  been  "educated  '  out  of  Lowell's   time  w hen  Howe  and  Coser  were 
words    so    that   they    now    mirrowed    hcinoanin^      the    injustices    and 

wrongs  of  the  day."  The  two 
men  saw  a  need  f<»r  a  journal 
which  uould  s(^rve  a.s  a  vehicle 
of  expression  for  the  valuer  of 
democrat ie    socialism    during    a 


all  his  applied  writing  courses.  The 
words  In  Eliot's  Prufrock,  he  con- 
tended, have  the  quality  they  pos 
sessed  when  man  first  found  them. 
The  poet's  words  and  culture  as  a 
whole    are    not    quantities    which    can 


curred  as  a  result  of  the  biting 
criticism  .Nathan  Cilazer  accord- 
ed the  first  is.sue  in  his  article 
'Philistine  leftism"  published  in 
Commenta-y  February.  1954. 
"The  whole  thing  is  an  unmitiga- 
ted disaster  as  far  as  what  is 
left  of  socialist  thou.^lit  in  this 
count r\  is  concerned  ...  It  is 
clear  that  tiie  establishment  of 
a  journalist  center  where  all 
indei)endent  radicals  mii^ht  have 
their  untrammeled  say  is  going 
to  add  nothing  to  American  in- 
tellectual life."  Cilazer's  article 
provoked    much    interest    in   the 


Why  are  we  so  sure  that  democra  troductory.    'I'he     hope    is    that    they 

tic    uovernment    is    worthwhile:    that  will    prepare    the    way    for    more    in- 

the  family   is  a  beneficial   institution;  tensive    study     necause    the    probiem 

tfiat  politeness  is  important;  that  God  of  education  is  so  vital   to  us  as  slu- 

t-Kists:    that    football    is   a    wholesome  dents,  tt'.e  ati-mpl   must   be   made   to 

sporl:   that    America    is   a   good    place  present    in   the  most  cfledive  format  i 

j,j   j,j^.^»  comprehensive  study  ol  education  m 

Irresponsibility   of  the  University  America    and    at    Brandeis.   An   effort 

Preconceived     ideas     are     identical  to     plan     an     entire     catalog     for     an 

with  pop\)\ar  ideas.   For  education  to  honest     university     will     in     many 

be  of  any  consequence,  therefore,  the  ways      afford      t^jc      bosi      insight 

university  must  be  \jf\pop\j\ar .  It  must  into  the  problems  of  hlLher  learninij. 

remain  aloof   from    Society  and   with  Providing    a    fi.\ed    point    oi    compari- 

the  protection  of  distance  retain  free-  sion.  it  will  at  least  show  us  where  we 

dom    in    its    judgments.   A    university  have   failed.   Premising   the   structure 

must  deny    its   responsibility   to    soci-  of  a   university  on   the   notion   that   a 

•ty.    Prefering   any    alternative,  schu(»l    must    educate    it.s    pupils,    the 


whether    of    ostracism    or    condemna- 


poured    in.    Granville    Ilicks    in 
the  New  Leader  gave  Dissent  an 
encouraging    review    in    saying 
....    -..    ..-    -    -       .  .  that  the  magazine  had  "spunk." 

apart     from      life      itself.      Sanavio   running  for  covcr."  Letters  de-    Coser,  commenting  on  the  first 
thought  that  Lowell  and  his  genera-   vjcribing  the   new   venture   were    isj^^je    said     "Dissent    was    pub- 

tion    were    making    a    big    mistaka    in    ^^^^  ^^^   ^^  sUCh  people  as  Trav- 


magazine    and    the    subscriptions     tion     it     must    avoid     recreating     the 

structure  and  values  of  society  with 


be    taught    or    prayed    to,    they    are    period    when     -most    left-wingers 

the   air   we    live    in,   not   something   were    not   too    heroic   and    were 


hypotheticiii  catalogue  would  discuss 
courses,  rules.  admini>trati<m.  student 
government,  adnu.-sion  policy,  faculty 

In    its    own    bounds.    On    the    simple    status,  tuition,  rooming,  scholarships. 

wager  that  truth  is  possible,  tt>e  uni-   athletics,    and    many    other    pelevant 

versify  must  not  compromise.  A  uni-    issues. 

versify    cannot    be   a    restatement    of  — A.  S.  W. 


ers  Clement.  Harold  Orlans. 
Stanley  Plastrik.  Meyer  Schapiro. 
Erich  Fromm.  Norman  Mailer 
and  others  expected  to  he  en- 
thusiastic about  such  a  cause, 
and.  in  the  spring  of  1953.  the 
first     editorial     lx>ard     meeting 


treating  culture  as  a  god,  something 
"upthere,"  something  to  be  wor- 
shipped   from    afar. 

Keturning  to  Lowell's  appearance 
at  Cien  Ed  two  weeks  earlier,  Cun- 
ningham told  the  audience  that  they 
had  all  seen  a  great  performance 
when  Lowell  implied  that  his  private 
life     is     his    own     business    and     re 

mained       unchallenged.       This.       the    sent  officially   on   its  feet, 
chairman  contended,  was  the  reason    Reception  ol  First  Issue 
for  Lowell's  almost  fawning  attitude, 
it    was    all    part    of    the    great    per 
formance." 

At  this  lull  in  tne  di.scussion  some- 
one raised  the  ty\iX  stand-by  question: 
what    is    a    pi>em    anyhow?    Shapiro 

claimed  that  any  memorable  phrase 
i^  poetry  ana.  conversely,  nothing 
can  be  poetry  unie:>>'«  it  is  memora- 
ble.    He     mainlined     this     position 

despite  the  rejii'ition  that  the  latest  themselves  often  had  to  pay  for 


issue  said  "Dissent  was  pul>- 
lished  more  as  a  gesture — a  mo- 
tion of  discontent.  Its  editors 
were  not  too  optimi.stic.  We  an- 
ticipated a  circulation  of  1500 
and  now  it  has  grown  to  5,000." 

Changes  In  Dissent 

When  asked  whether  the  mag- 
azine   had    changed    its    texture 


held  in  New  York  City,  set  Dis-    a^j   character  in   the   past    five 

years.  Coser  replied  that  it  basi 


Although  the  first  issue  of 
Dissent  arrived  at  an  'inauspi- 
cious'time  (diiTing  the  height 
of  the  McCarthy   hearings!,  the 


cally  has  remained  the  same — it 
still  strives  for  'claritication  of 
ideas  rather  than  agitation." 
choosing  those  articles  which  are 
•reflective"    rather   than    '-jour- 


magazme  was  never  legally  re-  nalistic  "  Perhaps  the  only  real 
stricted  in  any  way.  Its  prob-  change  has  been  a  shift  in  em- 
lems  were  mostly  financial  ones,  phasis  and  in  the  problem  areas 
"Dissent  has  always  been  on  tiie  chosen  for  discussion  'The  early 
edge  of  disaster  financially."  re-  Lssues  discussed  the  character 
marked  Coser.  'and  the  editors     of  Russian  society/'  said  Coser, 

Continued  on  Page  Six    • 
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The  Justice 


December  8,    1958 


,    r  .1  *•        Tl.-.^,.«^l.  First  Brandeis  New  York 

Dewefs  Liberation  Through  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^,^^  ^3^^^, 
Increase  in  Intelligence 


philosopher  interested  m  the  logical  principles  of  socia^  gro^^ 
data   of   democratic   action   that 
Dewey     operates.      H  i  s     social 
thought  rests  on  the  basic  prin» 
tiples   of    pragmatism,    progres- 

sivism  anil  popularisin. 

0«.w«y  atte|>ts  the  notion  that 
every  Human  desire  is,  in  itself, 
j<«M«l    The   j>ra»;niatn-  question   which    rather     than 

then    must    be   asked    of    a    society    is    which    is    Mtinificant.    one    sees 
whtlher   or    not    it    allows    the    poten     ,hf.     institution     of     censorship. 


Is   there   a    Ecat    Generation-   Aroseem,  could   have  no  other   response 

Un.re  n..  ^^^-'^^'^>^;-:^;:;;i^S^  Tis  ^r^ued  that  an.er.  to  be  mean- 
of  the  tuinmc  world.  ''''•  ;'  ";'.  ^^  .„4,,  ^^.j  ,„.ate  as  well  as  criticise. 
Ihe    mor.1    chaos   surro«nd,n«   th.m_    '"j^^"^  ^.^^„„^   destruction 

J,c.      Kerouac.   ,;•>;       ^^^Jr     ;;,"    S    only    to    despair.    But    are    the 
spokesman  for  the    beatnicks,    speak  .  ,,^,     ^^p^ess.ng 

in,  at  a  •-♦-*.*•>-;.*":'*  „J^  ^^.^^  C  poseless  chaos'  To  do  them 
Brandeis  ""'-'"'♦V  ^"^.V"!  ^j!"  uXe  one  must  look  beyond  this 
York  and  broadcasted  and  cHa.red^by    ^"^l^^^'^J^^,^,     ^^,.„^,„       dope-dream 

are    and 


Kauffman,     Dean 


jjcntly  involved  in  the  decision  mak 
inj:  process,  the  better  the  society. 
The  lienesis  of  increased  intcHi 
>lence  is  not  to  be  achieved  by 
merely  releasinji  the  external  con- 
trols on  man.  Kememberin^  that  it 
IS  the  consequences  of  an   institution 

the      institution      itself    doesn't 

that    beHer 


The  solution  of  the  problem  created 
by  the  cultural  lag,  whereby  the 
change   in   institutions   does   not   keep 


™„  ,.„   w..   .i-kw..-..    ."...-    >"    ■"""'    "■".  •""■  '"•  "'  " 


question 

felt,  we  should  be  asking,  "Is  there  a 

world?'      This    is    the      Beat    Genera- 


course,   they 

want   anything.) 

Kerouac  defines  the   'Beat'  as  ''be- 


pace    with    the    change    in    the    needs    ,r„;,    „„.,tion.  They  ask    It  in  their    m^  a  '^'"'^'"*L  ^^TonSor  ''"''''' 

--"^'O"    v^aode^o^s     through     aH-ni.ht     bars     -^J-"ir"thr  e^e^  ^hin,:    cry- 
throuoh   smoky  coffee-shops,  through    ^^[^'J]^    "^^'^*^ 


m 


lasting    in?:.  lauj:hter,  dirty  cellars  stinking  of 


Joy  is 
of    a    society,    lies    not    in 

but    in    intelligence.     Dewey    lives 

»n     age     of     social     engineers.     One  7,^    dope-touched  parties „  «.nrise  after 

w.lt     for     conditions     to     get      ^    the    despairing    nights.    Is    there    ^^  j^"^  ^^^^vf^^^  -t^^ 

which  to  stand?  Are  there    drunkenness    1  finds  its  roots  in     the 
wnicn  f«  »  ^^^    America,    the    honesty    of 

in- 


Through     intelligence,     man 


-  an  earth  on 

for    conquers  the  Inertia  common  to  him    .j^,,,   ,„„    ».    b.    believed?    Kero«ac    *^^^^^.^^,^    ^,^^.^^    grafters.-    It 


,,.hether   or    not    ii    aiiows    .,»    ^-.^        ,ne     mis..,u..^..     ^.      "-~-       ^          .    ^         ^      ,^    „.,    faced    by    a     need    ,-„_ued-  "So  you  people  don't  believe 
t«l  for  fulfillment  of  the  individuals    ^,«n,p,e.    .s    not    significant.    Lack    o     when     t^e  ,„,fi„^ent.    ''''l*\.  -^^Z   J J^r.i.U  and  phll- 


the 

The 

the 


^ants.     Social     institutions 
to    be    evaluated    in    terms 
intrinsic     merit     but,    rather,    m 
lil^ht     of     their     conse<4uences. 
rntenon     of     a     means     toward 
Iulfillmen4    of    a    desire    is    its    effi 
ciency,     its     maximizing:     of 
portunity    toward    proj:ress. 
Favored     Progressivism 
Walter    linked    Dewey    to 


are     not    censorship     may     as     easily 

of    their    j^ad    to    stagnation    of    the 

and    a    complacency    which 

tome     in     itself,    a     form 

*;lavery. 

in     addition      to     elaborating* 


as 

intellect 

may    be- 

of    mental 

the 


not    demanding       immediate      fulfillment.  .„  ^od,  you're  all  Marxists  and  phll-    eludes  'comic  strips  ^^^  Basil   Rath- 

and  remodels  those  institutions  Which  _,,.,;  why  oont   you  come  back    ^--";^^^„'^7:;,,rhthTin'th: 

nrbi;::rd  Of  a  society,  newey  ^ -""-  ^^  ^^  *'"  "^'  ^"  -- -^ '-^•';"':f^^^^^^^^^ 

.   .  gria.  .       ,   .        1     •n*»ut'    h^litf^ve    in      Beatitude,      uon  t 

thought,    is    to    dehne     the    relation         Moralists    and     optimistic     Liberals     Beat     ''*""7* J"  ,    ^_-u„.    ^^, 

ship  between  freedom  and  authority.  ,,„    „„,    ,„„,„„,    ,he   'Beat"    posing    .'.^  f-J'^J;  ^J,  .Henwhen  rhey' 


the     op 


the    pro 


principles  of   the   values  of   the   best    •-^:^:•l"-'::l ^ILL""::.::!^    'rt:mprrn'rh:ir';:;7;oto:?i  ::    come.to  stone  you  wont  have  a  ..ass 


caused    the    masses. 


to   attack    the 


lent    in    which    Bran 


society     Dewev   discusses   the    way    m  causec    .n.    »...>..,    when    att^ckin^ 

which    societv,    the    public,    functions,  particular    institutions. 

The    public    is    defined    as    the    conse-  entire     idea     of     authority.     Freedom 

nuence     of     the     interaction     of     indi-  and     authority     are      interdependent 

Vduals    The  only   private   realm    pos-  Kconomic      liberation      without      coiv 

mble     IS    that     in     which     individuals  trols.     for     example.      ^^^^'^    '^       ""^ 

the    larger  worst    form   of  enslavement     What    is 
needed     is     a     system     of     rejzulative 


interact    without    affecting 
^roup      When     interaction 


j»oes     be- 


of    this    in 


gr(»ssivist    movem 

tieis.    Holmes    and    Veblem    were    ac 

tive.     He     regarded     history     as     the 

••progressive     releasing:     of     scentific 

human        p4)ssibilities.''       Throu^jhout    ^^^^^^    ^^^     ^^^^^^^     directly    participat 

hist4>ry  <»rj:anized   intelh^ience  has  re     -^^  ^^  ^  ^.^.^^  situation  as.  said   Wal 

suited  in  science,  which  manifests  it     ^^  ^     .^    ^^^    ^„^^^    ^^f    i^,,||^.    Hock,    in 

self    in    advancements    in    technology.    ^,»ivement   of   the   public  at    large  ex 

It    is    this    technological    advancement    -^^^     "Si>cietv    organizes    this    public.    v(  itnce 

which   eventually    releases   human   in     ^he     officials     of     the     organizational    the    social    sciences. 

telhgence     Man    has   always   been    the    consequences    are     government.^' 

nf    inertia    l>ecause    his    need        When  the  people  of  the  society  are 

\Mlhng  to  work  toward  its  Innetits 
it  Incomes  a  community  "Society 
must  b*^  transformed  intt)  communl- 
tv."  Tins  transformation  is  more  a 
problem    problem    than    an    achievement.    Com 

is   Ix^unded    by   symboN    Only 

m»'tho(h»lgv     he     will     again     become 

?^i  .      a       H.ng  content   with  the  new    mun.cated    arc    they    given    a    mean- 

inst.tut.on.    unt.l    h.s    wants    change     mg.  "People  associate  through   neces- 

To  appreciate  the   third  of  OcweN's    i.ty.     objective     drives     exist 
principles     of     social      tli<»ught, 
must     see     Pewey     as    a 
democracv.    For    Dewey, 

ter.    -Dcmorracy    is    not    merely    the    monious 
institutional      techniciues     in      p<»litics    to    it. 
lint     the     kind     of     society     in     which 
i   people   make   the   de<  is.ons  about    in   the   possibilities   of   education^  His 

No  arNtocracv  is  smart    philosophic     thinking     is     carried    on 

Thus    Heuey    is    "during     the     twilight     Victorian     pe- 

AriMoteliiin    ried."   For  the  conservatives  this  was 


victim 

is    for    stability     In    vpite 

ertia    natural    forces    compel    change 

Man     IS     moved    by     his     wants,     and 

serves     them     by     using     his     intelli 

gence     Once    man    solves    a 

IhroiiL'h     the     use     of     the     scientific    munity 

Ihrougn  ^^^^^^^    ^^^.^^^^^    ^^^    ..ncrgies    are    com 


one    are 


which 
natural."    Through    the    medium 
the(»rist     «»f    of    education    the    people    must    learn 
vtated    Wal     to    act    in    a    way    which    \^ill    b<'    har- 
tht 


IS  a 
change.  Again  science  enters  the 
picture.  VVithin  the  framework  of 
science  this  relationship  between 
fre'Mlom     and     authority     exists,     and 

again    provides    a    model    for 

Linda    Heller 

Tuition  Boosts 
Thought  Over 

The  fttUntrrtKj   rc7)r/iffr<l  fnnn   ''The 

A    boost    in    tuition    charges    in    pri- 
vate   ct>lleges    to    meet    the    toll    cc>st 
ot      educistitm       would      be       'ill  con 
-idered,"    R*>bert     F.     c;c»heen,     presi- 
f     Princeton     TniNcrsity.     de 


IweTs";:,  Tp^^i^'i'veTein   James  Wech.  house.    Jus.    f  7.  «-•-". '^I'^^^^f, 

swers  III  -  I'  afraid  of  the  stoning.  But   it 

sler^  Editor  '"/^'^r' ^  j'^^In     or  must  be  the  flesh,  the  is  and  not  the 

Post,  sees  m  the     Beats     only  an     or  „«n,ague    pointed     out 

I'anized    confusionism.      speaKinj,    on  ^'^        .       ,.         .                i,  ^r  ^u^  •«*.«♦  » 

^he    P'inel    with    Kerouac.   Wexler   re-  that  'fatalism  is  a  mark  of  the    Beat, 

th.     panel    ^»»^                      complicated  They   look   at   life   as   a   game  of  rus- 

sian    roulette."    The    bullet    is    some- 


worth 
that    he 


marked     that 

enough  without  trying  to  make  a 
poem  of  It  "  He  asserted  that,  "all 
over  the  world  there  is  a  sense  of 
the  survival  of  Human  Values,''  and 
that  "Y(»ung  kids  still  believe  that 
there  are  gorls  of  decency 
approach  to  the  pn^biem  is 
lighting  for.''  The  dangers  in  Wech 
slerV  approach  to  the  problem  is  that 
he  tends  to  generalize  the  "Beat"  sym- 
bol into  a  f)otential  universal  stand- 
ard of  decay.  The  Beat  Generation- 
will  never  hv  the  sole  representative 
of  its  century:  although  as  a  specific 
social  phencmit  n<»n  its  voice  has  h<M>n 
intense    enough    to    have   made    itself 

heard. 

There  are  some  who  will  deny  the 

Beat's'     existence     entirely.     Another 

Wechslcr  on  the  panel.  Kingsley  Amis. 

a    hritish    commentator    of    England's 


where,   it's   just   a    question   of    when 
it  will  come  and  how  hard  it  will   hit. 
According    to    Kerouac    there    is    a 
disinction  between  the  'Beat'  and  the 
'Beat-dowrn.'     The     'Beat/     concealing 
nothing,  want  to  fmd  in  the  Universe 
the   "Solitude   of   the   oneness  of   the 
essence  of  everything."  They  admit  to 
joy  and  despair,  to  crusting   filth  and 
the   piercing  cleanliness  of  "Sex-love" 
for    a    woman's    body.    They    are    not 
afraid  to  love  God  in  the  same  mom- 
ent that  they  damn  his  created  world. 
Kerouac   tells   of   his   descent   from  a 
two    month    sojourn    on    a    mountain 
having  come  down  to  civilization   un- 
shaven,  with   wild   and   long   "hood's" 
hair  and  knowing  it  necessary  to  pre- 
sent an  appearance  to  the  world,  he 
began  to  comb  his  hair.  A  poet-friend 
hung  a  crucifix  around  his  neck,  tell- 


dcnt 


v\ith     society     and     lu  Ipful     ^^li^ed   in   his   ia>8  annual   report. 

This   propo-al   to  hike  charges   has 
Dewey's   optimism    lies    in    his    faith     jj^.^.p    athanced    by    Seymour    K     Har 

ris   '20,  chairm;.n   of    the    Pepailment 


'•Antrrv   V<»ung    Men"  and   author   of  ^.     ^    .       ,  i     4  • 

Lucky     Jim,     stated     that    ing  him  to  leave  h.s  hair  along.  Later 

least,    "no    when    several    magazines    asked    Ker- 


their  destiny, 
enough    to    go\ern." 
found    to    be    within 


the 


n\  Kconomics.  Harris  believes  that 
tuitiims  should  he  rlcubled  immedi- 
.itelv.    an<l    the 


the     book 

there  is  in  England  at 
;iban<lonment  of  the  moral  effort." 
There  are  no  'young  chaps  complain- 
lUii  ab(.ut  the  way  they've  been 
treated."  Of  course,  Amos  continued. 


ouac  to  pose  for  photographs  he  did 
so  with  his  hair  still  wild  and  with 
the  crucifix  on  his  neck.  All  of  the 
magazines  with  the  exception  of  the 
New  York  Times,  erased  the  crucifix 


tradition    One   relies  on  the  c(»llective 
intelligtiue    gleaned    by    po(»ling    the 
minds  of  the  society,   in  order  to  ar 
at    the    hf>^t    soluti'vUi    to   a    t:iven 


rive 


of    (leinocracy 


problem.     I  lu^    essence 

the   necessity   lor  the   particii>ation 
the    society    of    every    miiture    hu- 
man   being    for    thi-    sake    of    the    -Jen 

de 


a  time  of  la-nentation,  but  Dev/ey  re- 
mains apart  from  this  group.  He 
does  not  admit  defeat  in  the  face 
of  the  new  needs  arising  from  the 
crowth     of     industrialism.     Dewey    as- 


cost     ^•^read     over    a 
20   to    40   year    piriod    lhi,»ugh    l<jng- 

\i  rm    loans. 

While    endorsing    the    principle    of 
loan>.     (luhten     si.id     that 
tudi  nt    is    ever    likely 


•Tiii^r*^  iv;  nnfcr  in  everv  ci\  ilizcition. 
There   IS  anger  in  t        .    ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^    from  the  published  photographs.  "The 

It   is  not    New  York  Times  is  as  beat  as  I  am," 
ruling  the   powers 


hut    that    of    the    young 

■.manifested   in   .  ----;■;' ^^^^^,.^  ^,    Kerou.c    remarked,    'God    Bless    The 

New     York     Times."     Only    the    beat- 


](.n«:  term 
no    Princeton 


a    furious  voice 

reason    .\rnos  b*  licves  that  the  value 

oi     the    "iipgry"    young 


IS 

in 


cral     welfar*'    ia^^\    f*>r    the     full 

inciiMdual.   A   prob-    munity.      The 

ides    gives  meaning   to  this  new  communl- 


sumes  that  a  new  community  can   be  to   pay   twice   the   prcM  nt   tuitK^n    No 

built     out     of     these     new     needs     by  .tiident   intent   en  learning  sh  >uld   be 

means    of    education.    In    the    schools  denied  a  Princeton  education  because 

youth    may    be    formed    into    a    com-  ^f   financial    need,   he  added. 


velopnu  nt    of   th.e 

lem    of    the   democratic   state    re 

in    the    tlepri\;.tit>n    of    society    of    po 

tential     intell.gcnce,     resulting     tn.m 

the     perpituation     of     the     iiinorancc 

ot    the   masses.   The    greatest    good   in 

Dewey's    system    is    m    the    liberating 

of     the      sum     ol      individual      intelli- 

genies.   making    it    capable  oi   jiiinini: 

in    menf^inrJul    decisionmaking.    The 

greater  the  nun:lxr  of  people  mtelli     strive 


educational      process         Harris. 


not    alone 
tuitions. 


in 
A 


ty,    which    comes    as    the    solution    to 
the     conflict     between     the     old     and 


h«>\\cver.    is 
proposing      increased 
Whitney  C;riswold,  PrcMdent   ol   Vale 
has     Miggested     that     the 

nearly   the 


writers  can 
be  measured  onl>  in  terms  of  the  ser- 
ums staumc  nt  wld.h  they  and  writers 
of  all  tim«^s  have  made  on  the  nature 
of  the  human  character  and  the  hu- 
man situation.  He   ascribes  the  exist- 


down,  the  hypocrites  and  sham  be- 
lievers saw  reason  to  keep  Kerouac 
and  a  crucifix  apart  in  the  eyes  of  the 

public. 

The  beat  *'cries  woe  to  those  who 
believe  in  immorality,  amorality  and 
ind(  cency."  They  are  the  'beat  down,' 


ine   impre-sion  ol  the  ''Angry  Young 

movemenl"  to  the    'conniving  of    the   joyless.  The  'Beat'  defies  the  po 


I'niversity 


new    as   exemplified    in    the    rising    of    vtufient    be   charged  more   ne^ 

full    co^t    of    his    education.     Goheen 
allv    rejected    this   argument 


new  forms  of  production.  The  con- 
flict is  one  between  stability  and 
change,  tradition  and  intelligence. 
Since  the  important  factor  in  the 
lives  of  most  people  is  inertia,  they 
to    maintain     the    status     quo. 


•iated. 


Fresliiiuui  EliHiions 


■-pecifii 

It  is  not  genen.lly  apprec 
emr>haM/ed  fJoheen  .that  the  parents 
of  Princeton  students  pay  only  4.5 
per  cent  of  their  <ons'  instruction 
costs.  Although  he  is  opp.^sed  to 
radical  tuition  incre 
nounccd  a  rise  of  $ 


tential  chaos  of  its  century,  crying 
•'Woe  unto  those  who  believe  in  the 
atom  bomb,  who  are  the  standard- 
bearers  of  death  and  who  believe  in 
conflict  and  horror."  The  'Beat  be- 
lieve in  joy,  in  everything,  'which  in- 
cludes   Nothing    in    its    number.). 

Wanting  joy.  can  the  Beat'  find  it 
in  the  distorted  manner  of  their 
lives?  Where  arc  they  going  to?  F*er- 


Ofl 


Dales  for  Freshman  elections  for  Student  Council  and  class 
\cers  have  been  set  by  the  Elections  Committee.  Any  Freshman 
who  wishes  to  run  for  one  of  the  two  freshman  seats  on  Student 
Council  sliould  place  his  name  in  the  mailbox  of  Bruce  Litwer  n 
Rideewood  Quadrangle  or  of  Richard  Rosen  in  Mailnian  Hall. 
Names  of  candidates  must  be  submitted  no  later  than  Thursday, 

December  11.  A  meeting  for  all    ^j,j,^.ntially      the      same      procedure, 
candidates  for  Student   Council    ^ames  of  candidates  must  be   sub- 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  De-    mitted   to   Bruce   Litwer  or   Richard 
cember     12.     On    December     15,    the    Rosen  no  later  than  Monday,  Decem- 
candidates   will   be   given    the   oppor-    ber  22.   All   candidates   for  class  offi- 
tunity  to  speak  at  a   meeting  of  the    ces  will  meet  on  January  5.  Primary 
Freshman  Class.  A   primary   election    elections  for  the  respective  class  oflfi- 
will   be  held   on  Tuesday,  December    ces  will  be  held  only  of  four  or  more 
16    No   more    than    five   finalists   will    candidates    run    for    that    oflfice.    All 
be   elected   to   run   in   the  final   elec-    primar>   candidates  and  finalists  wiU 
tion    December    18.    All   finalists    will    speak  at  a  meeting  of  the  dass  before 
acain    address    the   members   of    the    each  election.  Primary   elections  are 
Freshman     Class     before     the     final    scheduled    for    Wednesday.    January 

election.  7 

Election  of  class  officers  will  follow    January  9. 


Men 

literary  middlc-mcn"  who.  giving  a 
label  to  a  new  aspect  of  literature, 
save  audiences  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing for  Ihemsvlves  and  discovering 
differences  in  the  works  presented  to 
them.  The  label  acts  as  a  cure-all.  to 
be  digested  whole  under  the  prescrip- 
tion of  "Angry." 

The    denial    of    the    existence    of    a 
protesting  group  offers  no  answer  to  ^     .       ,       ,u  h 

ases.  Goheen   an-    ^       .^.^j^,  q^^esticns  which  they  have    ^^aps    nowhere.    Certainly    they    cant 
2r,0-up  to  $1450  j^^  .Beat'  has  found  no  place    return  to  the  not  less  distorted  moral 

_in  Princeton  tuition  n.xt  year.  '^.^^   ,^^    ^^ral    construct    created    sham    of    their    parents    wo^^^^^^    The 

The    Princeton    president    also    at-    ^y     its     parents.     Ashley     Montague,    tragedy    is    that    they    don  t    believe 
tJked     cites"  ho     would     "enuate    ^^.ed    anthropologist    and    author    of    there  is  anywhere  to  go.^^^^^^^^^ 

children  of  their  elders.  They  are  the  answer  in  knowledge.  Values  and 
P^oression  of  a  civilization  whose  ul-  ideals,  the  products  of  philosophy,  are 
timate  values  have  broken  down."  meaningless.  ^I  can't  teach  you  any- 
-The  civilization  who  fathered  them  more  than  you  can  teach  me,"  says 
ic  onp  "which  has  little  faith  in  the  Kerouac,  'Remember  what  Alan 
I  c  u  nrof esses  to  believe."  It  Ginsburg  a  leading  Beat'  poet,  au- 
::hrb  ts    co'ntSions    in    its   "real"    thor      of        Howl",      said        lightning 

^^uc  "ideal"  values.  "The  Sermon  strikes  in  a  blue  sky,  and  everybody 
'n  the  Mount  Ind  the  principle  of  knows  that.-'  The  blue  sky  and  the 
roJ«!titVon  are  in  conflict."  This  lightning  are  the  only  objects  of  mean- 
Z!  In  fai  ing  to  unite  what  it  ing.  The  Beat'  spends  its  time  look- 
rith^Thati  wishes  and  professes  ing  for  meaning  which  is  and  doe. 
t      be    offers   a   world   of    sham   and    not  merely  resemble  in  sham  fashion, 

^        '  to  its  young  men,  who,  de-    what  should  be. 


ciency 

propo' 

round,    graduating    students    in 

three   years. 


S.B.R. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
students  called  for  iury  duty  on 
the  Student  Board  of  Review 
failed  to  appear  without  being 
officially  excused,  the  S.B.R.  has 
voted  to  impose  a  fine  of  two 
dollars  upon  all  students  who 
are  absent  from  jury  duty  with- 
out giving  notification. 


hypocracy 


manding  that  their  lives  be  what  they 


SJ. 
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Driscoll  Appointed  to  DeCaulle's  New  Voting  System 


Board  of  Education 

Phillip  Driscoll,  Instructor  in  English  and  Director  of  Admis- 
sions has  been  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
oi  Education.  Mr.  Driscoll  replaces  Msgr.  Cornelius  Sherlock, 
Superintendent  of  Diocian  Schools,  who  resigned  from  the  posi- 
tion late  last  spring.  Driscoll  will  continue  in  his  Brandeis  post. 

The  nine  man  board,  whose  terms  range  from  7-9  years,  has 

as  its  main  function  policy  mak-  n,.,.,.^t>er  ^TVy^d^i^^or^s  CoumU 
ing  in  public,  elementary  and  ^^ft^^.j^jHy  ;,pprov€d  the  appointment 
secondary  .schools.  Subsidiary  to    priscoli    wjii    be    sworn    into    office 

the  board  are  two  other  groups,  the    sometime   Ihi.*;    week 
State   Colle^Mate   Authority,   with 


con- 
trol   over    the    states    nine     teachers 
colleges,  and   the   State   Board   of  Vo- 
cational   Education.    The    board    Kov 
erns    accreditation    standards    and    is 
presently    engaged    in    a     project    to 
expand    the    Community    Colleges    in 
the  Commonwealth.  Among  the  other 
members     are;      Dr.     William      Park, 
President    of    Simmon>s    College;    Mr. 
Jo!4eph    Salerno,    Vice    President    and 
New    England    Regional    Director    of 
the  A. C.W.IK;  Alexander  Brin,  Editor 
of  the  Jewish  Advocate;  Hr.  John  Mc- 
Dever,  Superintendent    of   Schools   in 
Waltham;   and    l^o    IHmahue,   Super- 
intedent  of  Schools  in  Somerville. 

Driscoll     was     appointed     Assistant 

Director    of    Admissions    in    19.S3    and 

Director    in    1957.    Before    coming    to 

Brandeis  he  was  an  ins1ructt»r  of  Eng 

lish    at    Notre    Dame   L^niversity,    and 

later    was    an    Assistant    Professor    cff 

English    at    Boston    liniversity. 

I>ri.scoll    said    that    it    was    a 

sign    of    recognition    for    Brandeis    to 

b4*    represented    on    the    board.    Word 

of  the  appointment  came  only  during 

the   past    two   weeks     and   on   Friday. 


Songs  of  work  and  Freedom. 
a  book  of  HH)  W4)rk,  pr^^test. 
union,  and  folk  songs,  will  soon 
be  published.  )t  will  contain 
lyrics  and  music  for  piano  and 
guitar  !^ard  cover  copies  are 
obtainable  for  $5.00  and  soft 
cover    books,    for   $200. 

Copies  for  books  can  be  ob 
tamed  from  Joe  C.lazier,  1372 
DeWitt  Drive;  Akron  13,  Ohio. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  Labor  Educati4)n  Division. 
Roosevelt    University. 


Gives  Him  Unearned  Victory 

T  -i.t  week  eichtocn  million  Frenchmen  went  to  tl)e  pulls  to  elect  an  Assembly  whose  organ- 
ization  wa    Targely  predetermined  by  the  new  electoral  laws.     The  statistics  support  the  assertion 
ha    the  ma  ortly  electoral  svstem  instituted  by  Gen.  De  Gaulle  has  proven  contrary  to  the  prmci- 
i>le  of  reoresentalive  government  basic  to  Western  Democracy. 

limk^  tL  sWem  of  proportional  representation  in  effect  in  France  during  the  period  from 
World  War  11  until  the  present  eled^n.  the  r^^r^^be^_^[J^''^  party  s  seats  in  the  .Assembly   was 

roughly   proportional   to  its  pop-  j>^j^  were  the  Radicals,  from  whose  the    parliamentary    balance  of   power 

ular    vote.    With    a    multi  -  party  ranks   came   seven    of    France's    post  of    the    Fifth    Republic    in    the    hands 

system    as   in    France   this   is   the  v^ar  Premiers,  who  were  cut  down  to  of  the  avowed  enemies  of  republican 

only     practicable    method     to    assure  2.8S    of  the  seats.  The  Socialists,  the  government.    The    issuance   of   public 

each    major    segment    of    the    public  only  important  liberal  voice  in  French  statements     of     assurance     that     the 

Its  voice  in  the  governing:  fo  the  na-  politics,    captured    only    8  6*  >    of    the  tiNR   will    be  a    party   of   the   Center 

tion    The   new    system,   ba.sed   on  the  Assembly    while    receiving    15.4%     of  does  not   alter  the  fact   that   its  lead- 


ership is  composed  of  anti-democratic 
nationalists  and  neo  Fascists,  support- 
ed vigorously  by  authoritarian  army 
..^aders  openly  contemptuous  of  the 
Republic. 

The     l^NR,     led     by     old     Gaullists 


Lyim  Walzer  to  Act 
In  "The  Alchemist" 

MIT    Dramashop  will  present  Ben 
^r€»at     Jonson's     Elizabethan     comedy     "The 


Enj!lish  model,  provides  for  the  elec-    the   p«»pular  vote. 

tion  of  one  representative  from  each     Distorted   Results 

district     bv     majority     vote      Run  off         Thus  the  results  evidence  n  ^ween 

elections    wtmld     be    held    when     no    in^     right  wing    victory    and    corres- 

candidate  polls  an  absolute  majority,    ptmding      collapse      of      Coi».........m 

The     multiplicitv    of    candidates    en     strength   in  thhe  Assembly.  This  was 

sures   the    need    for   a    runoff   in    the    clear    even    before   the    November    30     whose    head,    Jacques    Soustelle    was 

majority     of    cases.     In     this    second     lun^^ffs    Pierre  Viasson  Ponte,  pi^liti-    Oe   Gaulle's   former   right  hand    man, 

round,  parties  close  in  political  views    cal    writer    for    the    influential    Pans    reaped   the  harvest  of  pro  De  Gualle 

newspaper  Le  Monde,  noted  on  No  sentiment  Most  observers  are  agreed 
\ ember  2S  that  "the  3.800,000  votes  j^at  its  victory  was  more  a  vote  for 
garnered  by  the  (  ommunist  party  yy^  Gaulle  than  for  a  particular  plat- 
\ovemt)er  23  will  be  represented  by  form,  which  the  CNR  lacks.  De 
a  derisory  number  of  seals  in  the  Gaulle  himself,  hoping  for  a  strong 
new  Assembly,  perhaps  a  tenth  as  Center  to  preserve  republican  gov- 
ernment,   can     not     be    but    troubled 


ally   behind  one  candidate 

Swing   to   the    Right 

Since  no  other  party  will  .support 
a  C(»mmunist  candulate.  the  new  sys- 
tem  meant   the   end  of  a   large  Com 


On  Wednesday  evening,  De- 
cember 17  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall 
at  7:30  p  m.,  the  German  Club 
will  present  a  program  of  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  music  and 
scenery.  Five  fdms  on  the  top- 
ics of  Mozart,  Wagner,  The 
Vienna  State  Opera  and  the  Ber- 
lin Philhormonic  Orchestra  will 
be  shown.  Raoul  Kneucker  will 
present  his  color  slides  on  Aus- 
tria. 


I 


Alchemist"  at  the  I.ittle  Theatre, 
Kresge  Auditorium,  MIT.,  opening 
WtHlnesday,  December  10.  at  8  30 
p.m  and  playing  through  Saturday, 
about  fools  who  are  easily  swindled 
December  13.  The  play  is  a  satire 
by    dishonest     scientists. 

Tickets  at  $1.(K)  may  be  obtained 
at  the  MIT  Dramashop  bi>x  office 
b\  calling  I'N  46*MM),  Ext  2*M»2.  or 
at  the  d4>or  on  the  nights  of  per 
formance. 

Lynn  Walzer,  *50,  will  be  seen  as 
Darn*'  IMiant  Miss  Walzer  has  pre- 
viously appeared  in  lonesco's  "The 
Lesson",  and  E  E.  Cummingv'  -Him" 
at  the  Dramashop  besides  several 
Brand«'is   productions. 


munist  bloc  in  the  As.sembly  In  addi  many  as  those  to  be  t)ccupied  by  the 
tion  the  disunited  U^ft.  facing  a  uni.  l^nion  for  the  New  Republic,  which 
ted  Right  in  tne  form  of  the  Union  had  2(M).(KKl  fewer  voes!  This  is  per- 
for  the  Neu  Republic,  had  to  go  down  haps  a  normal  consequence  of  a 
to  defeat  Hut  the  actual  totals  ex  majority  electoral^  system;  it  is  none 
ceeded  even  the  pessimistic  fore<-asts    theless   shocking. 

of     political     commentators,     as     the         The     collapse     of     the     Communist 
French     people     made     it     clear    that     party   was  accomplished   by   the  elim- 
th«v  were  fed  up  with  the  old  regime.     inatit»n    of     Leftist     influence     in    the 
The    final    results    give    the    Cnion    Assembly,  although  one  half  the  popu 
for    the    New    Rnublic    26.3'.     of    the     Uir  vote  went   to  parties  of  the  Left, 
popular  vote  and  40',    of   the  As.sem-    "As  in  Weimar  Cerm;m>."  noted   Dr. 
blv    seats.    The    Algerian    representa-     HerUrl    Marcuse.    Professor    of    I  oli- 
t.ves    elected   bv   the   ultra-right-wing    t.cs   and    Philnsophv.   'the   dis^M>ns,nn 
French  settlers  under  the  supervision     between    the    Socialists   and    Commu- 
of    the    Armv.    are    expected    to    v<.te     i.     ,v    io...uauu    a    haAiM    consuiioa 
with   the    CNR.   thus    increasing   even    tion." 

more    its    strength.     The    Communists     Authoritarian    Strength 
with  2(>.r.    of  the  pc»pular  vote,  man-         Withi>ut  even  proclciming  a  specific 
aged    to    salvage    2.1'>     of    the    seats    program,  the  I  NR  now    beci»mes  the 
under    the   carefully    rigged    electoral     greatest   single  party,  placing  France 
law.    Also   t  iiminatf  d    as   an    etTeclive    in  the   anomalous  situ.ition   of  having 


over  the  turn  of  events.  C.L.  Sulz- 
berger", in  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  3,  observed  that  "the 
French  people  gave  the  Ceneral  a 
blank  check  in  the  referendum  two 
months  ago.  Now  they  seem  to  have 
given  him  another  blank  check.  But 
is  this  one  payable  in  the  name  of 
Jacques  .Soustelle?" 

"Plus  Royaliste  Que  le  Roi" 

II  js  significent  that  the  right  wing 
candidiites,  loudly  supporting  a 
tough"  p(»licy  toward  Algeria,  won 
handily  over  such  v^ ell  known  acivo- 
cates  of  an  Algerian  settlement  as 
former  Premier  Pii  rre  Mondes- 
France  and  (laslon  DefTere.  Socialist 
Mayor  of  Marseilles.  This  presents 
added  difTiculties  to  De  Gaulle,  who 
Cohtinued   on    Vng^   S/.r 


A  new  idea  in  sniohing;! 


refreshes  your  taste 


CKEATFr   BV    R    J     FEYNOLTS   TOBACCO   C('      Wl 


^CTON    «=*'  FM      N    C 


•  menthol  fresh 
-k  rich  tobacco  taste 
-k  modern  filter,  too 


Think  of  a  refreshing  Spring  day  like  this,  if  you  want  to  know  just  how  a  Salem 
Cigarette  refreshes  your  taste.  Rich  tobacco  taste  wilh  new  surprise  softness . . . 
that's  Salem.  Through  its  modern,  pure-white  filter  flows  the  freshest  taste  in 
cigarettes.  Smoke  refreshed  pack  after  pack  . . .  smoke  Salem. 

Take  a  puff. ..it's  Springtime 
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"Dissent 


fli 


Couthntcd  fr.t**'   P(tg.*  Th^ce 


!'»'*■ 


•*hnt  at  tliis  sta'4v*  iiothini;  n 
may  bo  a-idvi  from  Dissent's 
point  of  vit'W.  Our  concrn  lui> 
shifted  to  olli-.T  aro:H  of  int.T- 
est.  such  a>  Iracle-iuuons,  the 
i^ro\\th   and   change   of  political 


editorial  line  *  nuike>  the  mai*a- 
zine  sect-less  and  has  allowed  it 
to  become  an  important  part  ol 
the   American  cultural  scene. 

In  December,  tlie  Grove  I'ress 
will  publish     Voices  of  Dissent. 


parlies,    city-plannirv^.    etc.'*    In    j  collection  oi   the  best  articles 


discussing  the  articles  whic!) 
have,  durini;  I  lie  ;)a>t  five  year>», 
received  the  most  attention.  Co- 
ser  Cited  NortiUUi  Mailer's  piece 
on  Ilipsterism  v.hich  he  felt 
was  marginal"  though  interest- 
ing. The  symposium  •'Socialism 
—Problem  and  Image"  was  mr)re 
meaningful  [)ecause  it  'really 
defined  what  Dissent  is  about 
programatically.*' 

Podhoretz  on  Di&sent 

in    Norman    Podhoretz*s    'the 
New    Xihilist:!"   which   appeared 
in    Partisan    Review,    Kail.    ll>oC. 
the      following     comnuMit      was 
made  about  Dissent:     When  you 
consider  that  it  i Dissent)  speaks 
largely   in   the   tired   accents  of 
an    old-fashioned    central    Euro- 
pean   socialism,    you    can    onl\ 
conclude  that   its  growing  influ- 
ence   indicates    a    nostalgia    for 
the  grand  pa>>;onb  and  the  self- 
less  dedication    that    democratic 
socialism    once    had    no    trouble 
breeding  in  its  inherenls.  I  imag- 
ine that  many  American  reader> 
of  Dissent  regard  it  with  a  kind 
of  envy  and   perhap.>  even  witli 
a  humble  re\  v^rence.  much  a.N  a 
sin-slrici;en  man  in  tjuest  of  re- 
ligious faith  might  look  upv)n  th** 
inhabitants  oi  a  !uona>t(M\v/*  Co- 
ser  retorted  tl;al   "Dissent   feel> 
no    no-talgia    nor    di)e.>    it     feel, 
like   an   inhabilani    of   a    mona.>- 
lery.  locked  up  m  an  ivory  tower 
of    idealism."    Dissent    serve>    a 
real   need,   he   feels,  as  there   i> 
no  otiier  journal    lik(*   it   on   the 
left    in    the    Inited    States.    Thr 
fact    tliat    il    h.a>    no    oflicia!    or 


from  the  lirst  live  years. 

For  a  magazine  dedicated  to 
radical  politics  and  criticism 
which  has  existed  without  eith- 
er organizational  support  or  paid 
coiuributori>  and  editors,  five 
years  of  survival  and  even  pro- 
gress IS  certainly  an  accomplish- 
ment. 

—Fran    Perlman 

DeGaulIe  .  • . 

Co*itniHi'fi   ir»9t'    I*(ujr   Kt''^ 

ha>  alraniy  iiutic*au*d  hi>  dtr>ire  for 
coriipiomi^f.  an<l  h.ir»  l>^fn  a(fi\el> 
workini*  in  th:il  dirrc(ion  W>  may 
now  >,t»e  I>t'  r».uU:r  iiNin.;  hi>,  i;re:it 
authoiMly  lo  k<.*i»i)  lUv  cxUemi^ts  in 
tu.->  own  ni«»vi*nu*!it  from  bocomin.:^ 
ilominan!.  "  rhii^  a  nt•^^  f>ha?.e  in 
Fji-nrlj  piihlir-  can  Ih»  looked  f<n ." 
.^nI/biMiior  not«'>  "a  (•(»ntf>t  between 
ihf  nation\  lufi  and  lho>f  whii  mo^t 
i'lamo!oa>l>  procia^m  >uppo:l  tor 
iiim  " 

Dr.   John    Hocho     IMoftv-Mir   of   Poll 
tK"N  oi)>i"'viHi.  **'!  iu-  }rrnu*ndou-  ri.i;hl 
\Mnn4      'Vii-tory".       I      VK*u»r\       ba.-^tul 
Uii^rly      on      i'li'cl.>i..i      conlnviuuo. 
Ni>;vt»>    noiio   v)l    I- r;ini-f'>    iva\    difTioul- 
ni»>.    l)t»    Ciaiilu-    I  an    iv.pt'i     over    the 
4U\.t     fi-.suie-    tiiat    exi^t     m     KreiU'h 
Noc:et>.     but     lr>     iMporinL;    can     not 
eliminate   the   piobiein-.   itiat    led  2«) 
o{   the   eliHtoiaU'   ti»   vole   C'ominuni>l 
nor     deceive     thf       inen     of     Al'4ier>." 
uho    >Tarid    on!\     i*r   ttr-    interest-    of 
the  colons    \  eihai  ine.intation->  about 
a  •  neA   repnblie*'  wi'.l  n4»t  allar  pmser 
relationship       Tne       battle       betueen 
Ihoso     who    heMe\c    in     the    Itepiihhe 
and   tho>f    who   -tand   for   afi  authori- 
tarian  trad't.of)    w'!"   e.»ntinue.** 
Marfan  Weiner 


Department  Heads  Submit 
10-Year  Educational  Plans 

Final  decisions  regarding  departmental  ten-year  plans  and  general  education  requirements 
have  not  vxn  been  made,  said  John  P.  Roche.  Professor  of  Politics  and  Acting  Dean  of  Faculty. 
Both  issues  ar^  being  and  will  continue  to  be  discussed  and  evaluated  nrenare  -ideal 

In  October,  chairmen  of  tiie  various  departments  were  requested  by  Roche  to  PreP^^^     ^<^^f 
models-  for  intellectual  development  within  tl^Mr  field  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  an^^^ 
mit  these  plans  to  the  Councils  of  their  Schools.   They  will  subsequent^be  sent  to  the  Faculty  Fd. 

ucational     P(dicies     Committee. 


Chairmen     were     advised     that 
Brandeis   will   continue   to   be   a 

.small     university    of    •rou.i^hly     1.2(X) 

student.s",  and  that     cwh  department 

.should  prepare   it.^    ideal   in   lerm>  of 

intellectual    imperativeN    .    .    .    rather 

than     of     eurient     educational     prac 

tices."  After  relinement  by  the  Coun- 

ciIn.   the   plan>    will    be   presented    by 

December   1.3  to   the   P:PC\  v  hicli    v%i!l 

?*ynthesize  the  work  and  offer  to  the 
President    **a     document     which     will 
take   into  Ciinsideralion   th»»   intellect 
ual    needs    f(»r    the    I  ni\ersity    a>    a 
whole. 

A>  to  the  problem  (»f  general  edu 
cation  reriuoementN.  Hoche  reported 
that  the  KPC  has  been  evplorin?  the 
or-jnnization  of  the  program,  "trying 
to  decide  if  it  make>  senNC."  and 
wiu'ther  the  alt t*?  native  course  olTer- 
ed  With  each  .Seh.ool  are  adequate 
Roche  ^aid  tiiat  discussion  has  just 
be^un  and  that  it  will  take  a  loru 
time— "probably  not  until  March"  - 
before  the  Commillee  arrives  at  aii> 
concrete  ^^u^i^olions  tor  improve- 
ment. 

When   asked  about    the   sever  il    un 
iV.led    endoued    lacultv   eiiairs.    Kocne 
stated     that     h.e     i>    more    c«)ncerned 
aboul    tUlin.:  vacancie-   in   various   de 
partments    than    aboul    inulinu    .>.ome 
one  worthy  of  lillinjl  a  chair,  lie  arid 
special  faculty  committees  have  been 
interview  ini:    men    constantly,    in    the 
hopes  of  findinu   instructors  cjualihed 
to  be  added  to  (»ur  staff.  -It's  not  an 
easy    tliini;    to    do."    Koche    said,    "be 
cau>e    t»ften    people   of    the    req  iir»ite 
talents     are    well  situated    someplace 
cKe.- 


In  answer  to  question^  about  the  collective  interests  of  the  faculty.  He 
r.icult.v  Senate.  Roche  said  only  that  would  not  d^.^close  any  of  the  i-ues 
it    is  .1   hod>    .set   up   to  represent  the    discu.ssed. 


lit    T^^tViM 


Larry  Dietz 


This  week  the  enttertainment  pic- 
lure  in  Boston  is  in  its  u^ual  medi- 
ocre st^te  The  moving  picture-s  are 
headed  by  a  new  double  feature  at 
llie  l*il4rim.  *  The  Man  In.side",  with 
that  queen  of  the  bust  thrust  school 
of  actin-.  Anita  Kkberg.  coupled  with 
another  C.rade  A  stinker,  'Ghost  of 
the  China  .^ea*\  with  David  Brian. 
These  two  must  rank  as  The  One^ 
To    Miss  for   1958. 

\.nv\\\  .State  has  the  not  so  cute 
vers, (Ml  of  a  cute  Broad'Aay  play. 
•  ruTinel  of  love".  Won't  anyone  join 
me  m  the  crusade  to  prevent  the 
mnvie  moL^uls  from  bulcherinii 
r,rt)adw:.y  shows?  This  time  they're 
ad(imu  st>n4s  where  none  existed 
(for  tile  benefit  of  star  Doris  r>ay^ 
and  completely  changed  the  endinii 
to!  no  one-  l)enetU'.  Since  the  play 
dell  vMth  sex.  you  can  imaiiine  the 
deli'lioiis    I  he    filmmakers    made. 

A  supeitlu|>er  double  feature  is  at 
the  Translux.  and  there  isn't  a  kiddie 
.r'j'ind  who  should  miss  it.  Filled 
With  shtHit-em  up  action,  blood,  tor- 
ture, atid  all  tho^e  GOOD  thin:is. 
Hitler's  Sins'  and  *Blood  of  Bataan" 
need  only  a   stron.^  stomach. 

'Ihe   Metropolitan   has   *  Ihuiseboit** 
«Carv   Grant  .   tiie   Paramount  "  Mardi 


Gras"  (ugh>.  the  Gary  **Gigi"  (Le^li^ 
CaronK  the  Saxon  "South  PacjAc* 
(enh^  the  Astor  'Old  Man  and  th« 
Sea"  (Spencer  Tracy  and  the  Tele- 
pix  is  featuring  the  award  winnin.; 
Japanese  film.  "The  Magnificent  Sev- 
en'*.  In  VValtham.  the  Central  has 
"Arsenic  and  Old  Lace*,  starrm:; 
Gary  Grant,  annd  ^Inspector  Gen 
eral'*.   with    Danny   Kaye. 

For  the  art  lovers  there  is  a  on 
cert  at  Symph.ony  Hall  featurui^ 
Rudolf  Serkin.  but  it  is  practically 
sold  out.  So  for  the  frustrated  arl 
lovers  who  can't  get  into  the  concert, 
the  Old  Howard  Casino,  where  flesh 
is  cheap  and  the  seats  cheaper,  ii 
featuring    Miss    Vir'^j^inia    F^ell. 

Story ville  has  humorist  Iruin  C.>rey 
and  the  wonderful  Dave  Lambert 
Singer.^^.  Mahogany  Hall  has  Dixie- 
land Jazz  AM)  beer  in  mugs.  Herb 
Pomeroy  i.s  still  at  the  Stable  -wtU 
he  ever  leave?  f.  And  Bosions  answer 
to  the  Copa.  filinstrubs.  is  featunnij 
well  known  singer  Iv/-io  Stewarti.  The 
best    of    the    ai>ove    lot.    a:»    u^uai.    iS 

Storvviile. 

The  nlavs  this  we(»k  are  very  ijooi: 

O'NeilTs     "Iceman     Cometh"     at     the 

Charles    Playhouse    and    *T.ook    Back: 

in   Aniier''  at  tiie  Ci»loniai. 


Do  You  Think  for  Yourself  ?  (■■ 


HERE'S  A 
THAT  WILL  TELL  YOU 


t.  Tf  tho  sa^ar'p^s  wer^^  o*|ua1.  vvoul^l 
you  rat  Iter  t)t*  ;i  collv^e  professor 
thii!:  u  iiiuvic  i>tar  .' 


YES 


Woiilil  you  rathor  borrow  money 
fr.)n\  a  bank  or  iiustitution  tuaa 
from  a  friend? 


YES 


*\.  Would  you  rather  have  tests 
sprung  on  you  than  hv  warned 
about  them  in  advance? 


YES 


1.   Do  you  think  it's  fooli?!! 
to  daydream  ? 


YES 


1 


NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

5.  Do  you  believe  it  unwise  to  eat 
at  irreguhir  hours,  even 
ttiough  you're  hungry? 


YES 


n-D 


6.  If  you  actually  saw  a  **t1ying 
saucer"  land,  would. you  run  for 
your  life? 


^Jl^    7.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  follow 
^^         the  latest  style  in  clothes  regardless 
of  how  it  looked  to  you? 


8.  Would  you  feel  badly  if  you 
thought  nobody  at  all  knew 
where  you  were? 


YES 

YES 

YES 

-D 


NO 


n 


NO 

9 


I 

t 


Are  you  confuted  by  the  clamor 
of  conflicting  claims  so  many 
filter  cigarettes  are  making 
these  days? 


YES^  NO 


The  fact  is,  thinking  men  and  women 
don't  let  themselves  get  pushed  and  pulled 
bv  all  those  filter  claims.  They  know  what 
they  want  in  a  filter  cigarette.  And  they 
know  only  VICEROY  gives  it  to  them.  A 
thinkino  man's  fiUer,  a  smoking  man's  taste. 
Makes  sense. 

Should  yo7i  smoke  VICEROY?  If  you  think 
for  yourself —chances  are  you  do  already  ! 

♦/r  you  have  ans^rered  Yes  to  two  out  of  the 
firsi  three  questions,  and  Ao  to  fire  out  0/  the 
last  six .  ..you  think  for  yourself! 


The  Man  Who  Thinks  for  Himself  Knows 


Familiar 
pack  or 
crush- 
proof 
box. 


ONLY  VICEROY  HAS  A  THINKING  MAN'S 
FILTER... A  SMOKING  MAN'S  TA^TEI 


. » 
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December   8,    1958 


The  Justice 


Page  Seven 


Winnebago  Spokesman  Asks 
Bid  for  Tribal  Identity 

We  do  not  consider  it  a  good  thing  to  scatter  the  Indiiin  people  all  over  the  United  States 
just  so  that  they  can  not  Ix:  noticed  too  much.  Th*  Indian  prefers  to  live  where  he  is  and  develop 
himself  there.  He  is  not  too  anxious  to  lose  his  identity."  These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Frank  Bea- 
ver, Chairman  of  the  Winnebago  Tribal  Council,  recent  guest  at  the  I'niversity. 

Interviewed  during  his  recent  visit  to  Brandeis  I  niversity.  Chairman  Beaver  was  asked  to 
comment  on  current  problems  of  the  Winnebago  reservation,  -The  eniployees  at  the  Wmnebago 
Indian  Reservation  are  under  the 


I 


direction  of  the  Indiaij  Bureau 
and  the  Indian  Bureau  is  sub- 
ject   to    the    resolution    of    Con- 

^.'ress     to     era]     the     reservations     as 

viM)n    as    possible.     That    is    the    ^onl 

that  the  Bureau  is  working;  for.    And 

that    is    wh>    they    have    put    forward 

•relocation'     and     the     seUinfi     of     In- 

fi»an     lands    as    qunkly    as    possible. 

We     can     not     understand    how     they 

can   nnake  any   improvements  or  how     ^j^^    county     governments    have    not 

they   can   start   to   build   anything    on     i^^^n    too    enthusiastic    in    ;rivin.i;    Iht 


fart  that  the  Winnebaj:os  alonp  with  help   the    Indian    as    he   needs   to    be 

the     Omahas     are     the     onl\      Indian  helped    m    this    i>eriod    of   transition, 

tribes  already   paying!   taxes  cm   their  The   full  cooperation  of  local  whites 

lands    .which    as    trust    land^    shcmid  with  Indians  has  been  lacking.  "Some 

be  held   tax   free-   the   state   hos  been  Indians    claim     they     are     heinj;    dis- 

lax  in  providing  the  Winnebago  vMth  cnminaled     They  say  thai  when  they 

the    services    thev    need.     As    an    ex  go    for   a   job   at    the    packing    house 

ample    Frank    Beaver    points    to    the  in   the   city,   the    while    man    is   given 

police    svstem      Now    civil    and    crim-  the   job   first.^'     He    grants    that   "this 

inal   law' on   the  reservation   is  under  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  white 

tht'    Male's    jurisdicticm.     "The    local  man   for  the   Indian   is  sometimes  un- 


IKe  reservation  while  they  are  un- 
dermining the  very  basis  for  im- 
provement by  selling  away  the  In- 
dians'   land." 

Mr.     Beaver     /attacked     House     con- 
current    Resolution     108,     83rd     Con- 
gress which   states  in   part;  "Whereas 
It     is     ttie     policy     of     Congress,     as 
rapidly    as    possible    to    make    the    In- 
dians  .  .   .   subject    to    the    same    laws 
and    entitled    to    the    same    privileges 
and     responsibilities     as     .    .    .    other 
citizens        .    .    to    end    their    status    as 
wards    of    the    United    States,    and    to 
grant     them    all    of    the     rights     and 
prerogatives      pertaining      to      Ameri- 
can   citizenship — be    it    resolved    that 
all    of    the    following     named     Indian 
tribes   should    be  freed   from    Federal 
supervision     and     control     and     from 
all     disabilities     specially     applicable 
to    Indians   .   .   .   and    all    other   offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  affairs  whose 
prinrwry     purpose    was    to    serve    any 
Indian    tribe    or     Indian    freed    from 
federal    supervision    should    be    abol- 
ished." 

The   spokesman   for  the  Winnebago 
Trilx'    of     \ebra>ka    commented    that 
"NNf    are    in    a    period    of    transitK»n 
and   we  need  education  to  direct  our 
Ncung     people    to    a    bettt  r    way    of 
li\mg.      Many    years    ago    the    Indian 
Bureau    would    have    been    doing    the 
r»ght  thing  if  it   had  given  the  Indian 
\ocational     training.      Even     in      the 
J.  resent       day       vocational       training 
-hould    be    stressed    .    .    .    Thv    rtloca- 
tion     program     helps    the     Indian     to 
get    to    the    city    and    to    find    a    jt>h. 
But    m    many    ca-es    the    Indians    are 
not    capable    of    competing    with    the 
whitr    man.     The    Indian    insists    that 
M.mething   else   must    be   done.     That 
IV  why  he  has  asked  Congress  to  pass 
;i    law    which    he    calls    a    Point    Four 
program.      It     would     eslabli-h    some 
kind   of   industries   upon   the   reserva 
Tion     where     the     Indian     could     find 
work    and     n(»t     have    to    depend     on 
si'.'ling    his    last    piece    of    land." 

•In    \hr    present    day".    Beaver    ad- 
mittrd.     "the     title     to     the     heirship 
lantls    IS   so   complicated    that    no  one 
r    receiving    any    great    benefit    from 
them  "    ^  et    the   M)luU(»n   \o  \hv   prob- 
|«  m.    he    maintain-,    does    not     iie    in 
terminating  the  reservation.  He  holds 
that    It    was   the   responsibility    of   the 
Bureau    to    teach    the    Indian    how    to 
u-e    his    land    for    intensive    commer- 
<ia!   farming.    Instead   it  allowed  him 
to    lease    and    then    sell    the    land    to 
incoming   farmers.    -We   want   to   bet- 
ter   our    conditions    and    if    we    have 
the    cooperation    of    the    Indian     Bu- 
reau   we   can   get    along    a    little    bet- 
ter."   Under   the   Indian    Re  organiza- 
tion  Act   of    1934   the   tribe   borrowed 
lunds  to  lend  to  Indians  for  farming 
and  (►ther  purposes.    Having  paid  the 
loan   back,  the  tril)e  now  receives  no 
more    funds.     If    Congress    wants    to 
help     the     Indian     to     become     inde- 
pendent,   why    doesn't   it    continue    a 
credit    system    which    helped    the    In- 
dian develop  himself?    H  he  had  the 
iunds    perhaps    the    Indian    could    im- 
prove hi5  condition  on  his  own  land. 
Why  does  Congress  prefer  to  scatter 
the    Indian    rather   than   helping   him 
to    develop    whatever    resources    he 
tnhy  still   hav«? 

Ending  Federal  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Indian  reservations,  the  intent 
of  Congress  may  bring  more  prob- 
Ums    tban    it    resolves.     Despite    the 


Indian  on  the  reservation  the  full 
protection  of  the  law  ...  In  the 
{own  of  Winnebago  there  is  a  jail 
in  whicli  nobody  else  but  Winnebago 
are  put.  and  many  a  time  we  see 
white  men  going  tree  even  if  they 
have  been  violating  the  law  ...  If 
theie  is  law  enforcement  in  the 
\illag«*  (»f  Winnebago  there  is  not 
veiA  much  law  enforcement  over 
the    rest   (»f   the   reservation.'' 

}*art  of   Mr    Beaver's  concern  about 
the    coming    termination    of    Ketleral 


steady".     Vet    he  suggests  that   these 
signs    of    discrimination     m     law     en 
forcement.       and        in        t  mployment 
should   warn   Congress  against   rapid- 
ly abandoning  the  reservatiosn  to  the 

•states. 

For  Frank  Beaver  the  reservation 
need  nol  be  abandtnud  a.>  an  insolv- 
able  ma7e.  "Because  of  lack  of  white 
man's  culture  we  have  not  made  a 
great  contnbutH)n  living  on  the 
reservation  .  .  .  But  the  case  .  . 
is  not  a  hopeless  one.  "We  have  hope 
for  the  youngsters  on  the  reserva- 
tion  if  only   v»e  can  give  th«m  a  Ixt 


responsib.htv    stems,   therefore,   from     ter  education      Now    we  need  help  so 
the    feeling     that     the    while    c.ti/en^     Indians    can    seek    higher    education, 
and    The    Slate    of    Nebraska    w.ll    not  -R.chard  Werbner 


On  Campus 


Monday  — Dec.    8 

7:30  FM.-  Pre  Law  Society  Fec- 
ture:  Dean  K  Mciiialh 
of  Bo^ti)n  ColUj^e  Faw 
School  will  ^peak  on 
"Criminal  Law  and  the 
Bchavorial  Sciences"  in 
S>(leman    1. 

«.30  V.'Sl  ~  Hillel  Lecture:  l>r.  Fmil 
Fatkenheim,  Profe^vor 
of  Fhilo.NophN,  I  niver- 
Mty  of  Toronto.  \^ill 
speak  on  "Jewish  Exis- 
tentialism and  the  Ag- 
nostic" in  thr  Club 
Lounge  of  the  Student 
Center. 
Tuesday — Dec.  9 

7:30  P.M.  SI'FAC  Ucture.  Paul 
Madick.  former  member 
of  the  Spartacuv  League 
and   Tim  Wohltorth.  edi- 


Friday 

8  JMi    PM 


—  Dec.  12 

Beginning       <»f 


lor    of    the     ^Oung     So-         7:00    P  M. 


cialist,  will  vpcak  on 
"Socialism  and  Foreign 
Policy"  in  Fsen  Com- 
mons.  Castle. 

8:<K>11:1H)    P.M. —Drama    Club    cast 
jng    for    several    one-act 
plays     written     by     stu- 
dent^ to  be  presented  in 
January,  in  the  Shell. 

8:3U  PNF— Jhe  Brandeis  Chorus 
pre*«ents  Brahms'  "Ger- 
man Requiem"  as  a 
memorial  concert  in 
h(»nor  of  the  late  Dr. 
Frwin  Bodky.  to  be  held 
Slosberg   RecUal   Hall. 

Wednesday— Dec.  10 
8:15  IVM.     Helmsly   Lecture  Series: 
Alexander     A  1  t  m  a  n  n 
speaking    on    "Maimon. 


"Sick" 
SnoBall    Weekend    with 
"Somnambulist     Swing" 
pa  jama     dance     in     the 
Student    lnu)n. 
Saturday— Dec.    13 
4::<M    P  NF     SnoBall      "Merry  Go- 
Round  Cocktail  Parties" 
in    tht     L<»un,i:es    of    the 
M.imilton   Quadrangle. 
P.  '  <•  P  \\     -SnoBall  Formal  Dance  at 
I  he       Sherry       Bill  more 
Hotel  in  Cambridge. 
Sunday— Dec.  14 
l:m»    IV.NF     Women's    .Novice    Fenc- 
ing in  the  gym. 
Men's   Novice   Foil  Fenc- 
ing  m  the  gym. 
SnoBall      Heview;      Alan 
Feinstein's    "Clap    Your 
Hands"   in  Slosberg. 
Film    in    Nathan    Seifer 
Hall:    "Mr.    Deeds    Goes 
Town". 


130  P.M. 
2:30    PM 


GLAMORIZE  YOUR  DATE! 

Orchid  Corsages 


GARDENIAS,  ROSES  &  CAMELLIAC 


StopShop 


AT    BIG 
SAVINGS! 


98 


and 
up 


SUPCR   MARKCTS 


OPEN  EVERY  NITE  TIL  9 

R^wt*  9  s«or«  ck«t*d   S*t.   »t  * 


MEMORIAL  DRIVE,  CAMBRIDGE 

near  Boston  Univorsity  Bridge 

RoHtt  9  NEWTON 


•t    Hammond    Pond 
Parkway 


ides",  in   Slosberg. 


Bodkv 


Continued  froyn  Ptiiie  i>ue 
great  Classical  and  Romantic  sym- 
phonies. He  was  also  alert  to  con- 
temporary progress,  and  enormously 
interested  in  it.  As  both  chairman 
of  the  School  of  Creattive  Arts  and 
ehairman  of  the  Music  Department 
he  was  a  benign  administrator,  capa- 
ble of  getting  things  accomplished 
in  the  most  efficient  manner.  We 
shall  miss  his  smiling  face,  his  ver- 
satility in  presenting  music  courses 
of  all  kinds,  and,  nH)st  of  all,  the  ir- 
replaceable personal  qualities  he 
breu«ht  to  the  department  and  to 
h«    relations    with    his    colleagues." 
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ym 
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Sightseeing  Ahead 
For  Wien  Scholars 

The  Wien  Seholarship  Proizram  has 
arranged  a  fuld  trip  for  the  Wien 
Scholars  during  the  Spnni!  Kecess  to 
help  them  get  a  broader  \it\v  of 
.•Xmeruan  life.  The  foreign  student 
uill  go  to  Washington.  1>.  C.  with 
-tt.povers  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. On  the  assumption  that  most 
ol  the  Wien  Scholars  have  had  a  less 
extensive  view  of  Philadelphia  than 
Niw  \ork.  more  time  will  be  -pent 
m  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Cen- 
ters of  historical  importance  will  be 
visited,  to  give  the  foreign  students 
a  more  tangible  contact  with  the 
.^nurican  past.  The  main  objective  of 
the  trip  is  Washington,  and  the  Wien 
Scholars  will  have  a  chnace  to  get 
a  first  hand  picture  of  the  workings 
of  the  national  government. 

The  future  plans  of  the  Wien  schol- 
arship program  call  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  on  schol- 
arship to  approximately  sixty-five  this 
coming  year,  and  to  one  hundred  the 
next  year.  Dr.  Jean  Pierre  Barrieelli, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Romanco  Lan- 
guages and  adviser  to  the  Wien 
Scholarship  program.  expres.sed  hope 
that  many  children  of  U.  N.  officials 
and  staff  members  will  also  be  admit- 
ted to  Brandeis  un<ler  the  auspices  of 
the  Scholarship  plan  in  future  y^rs. 
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formal  weor 


MEN'S  FORMAL  ATTIRE  -  FOR  RENT  OR  FOR  SALE 
ALSO  MEN'S  FINE  FURNISHINGS 

VRKK  parkim; 

639  V.F.W.  Parkway  Hancock  Village 

FA   3-3778 


THE 
SECRET 
LIFE 


OF 

GORDON 
WITTY 


v.v.> 


It  was  a  sixtv-seven-vard  kick,  at  a  bad  angle,  into 
the  wind.  A  field  goal  would  mean  the  game,  and  a 
Rose  Bowl  bid.  Anxious  teammates  clustered  around 
Gordon  Witty  in  the  huddle.  **Can  you  do  it,  guy?'' 
they  asked.  Gordon  squinted  downtield  to  where  the 
slim  white  goal  posts  framed  a  flaming  red  Schaefer 
beer  sign  on  the  low  wall  beyond.  ''Gentlemen,''  he 
smiled,  calmly  adjusting  his  helmet,  '*I  can  hit  the 
S'  in  Schaefer  from  here  vUh  eitlier  jo(Ar\.. 


««r< » 


''Stop  kicking  pebbles!''  Mrs.  Witty  said.  ''You're 
scutVmg  up  your  new  shoes!"  Gordon  stared  at  his 
wife  as  if  he  had  never  seen  her  before.  Then,  sigh- 
ing, he  followed  her  into  the  supermarket.  The  shoi>- 
ping  cart  he  got  needed  fixing;  it  went  wicketa, 
wicketa,  ivicktiu  as  he  wheeled  it  past  a  display  of 
toy  jet  planes  and  over  to  the  Schaefer  shelves.  He 
put  a  six-pack  in  the  cart. 

. . .  The  mess  boy  put  a  bottle  of  Schaefer  and  a  glass 
in  front  of  him.  '*  Your  kind  of  beer.  Major  Witty,  sir. 
Real  l>eer."  '^Righto,"  Gordon  said.  "Exi>erts  call  it 
round  because  it  has  a  smooth  harmony  of  flavors." 
He  listened  idlv  to  the  wicketa,  wicketa,  wicketa  of 
the  guns  defending-the  airstrip  outside.  **lt's  MIG 
Alley  for  me  again  tonight,  lad.  They  say  my  jet 
needs  fixing,  but  then  what  ^-'--'-'^''^''^ry^ 
doesn't?"  He  drained  his 
glass  and  smashed  it  against 
the  fireplace. . . . 

Ga^'don  stared  at  the  broken 

jar  of  pickles  on  the  floor. 

"Xow  vou've  done  it!"  his 

wife  screamed,  coming  up 

behind  him  and  making  him  jump.  "I'll  pay  the 

man,"  he  said  softly,  "I'll  pay." 

In  the  checkout  line  Mrs.  Witty  hurried  away  to 
get  an  item  she'd  forgotten.  Gordon  stood  quietly, 
staring  at  a  rack  of  TV  magazines  . .  •  The  red  light 
flashed  on  camera  two.  Smiling,  forever  indomitable, 
he  raised  his  glass  in  a  carefree  toast  and  said, 
"Good  evening,  viewers.  This  is  Gordon  Witty, 
speaking  for  Schaefer  beer." 

Uli  f.  AH.  SCMAtflt  IIIWIH  (^..  Itff  Y(^t«  aM  AiftAMT.  I.  L 
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The  Justice 


December   8,    1958 


Judges  Conquer  in  Openers; 
Defeat  Suffolk,  Coast  Guard 

Getting  o(T  to  an  ausniciou.  start,  the  Crandeis  Rask-^tbm  team  defeated  the  S^iffolk  Uiuver- 
sitv  Runs'bv  llie  score  of  6v)-:>:5.  on  Wednesday.  December  :3.  Marking  the  del-ut  of  Codch  Kuav 
Fnuierson.  the  encounter  at  the  Shamro  Athletic  Center  sau  the  IMiie  and  Whit,  c,  inUet  r.v.al  a 
stNlr  of  play  that  was  verv  similar  to  that  of  previou.>  years.  Concentrating  on  ^^<^^^^^^;f^  ''- 
fens,  with  I>.unky  Ciood  and  Davey  Walker  taking  over  for  Bobby  C>>terberg  an  1  ub.M..eManc  as 
the  back-court  stalwarts,  the  prospects  for  Finder^ons  charges  seemed  bright.  1  hough  they  h:>  i 
only  3  points  between  them,  the 


(;oml  Walker  combo  was  respon- 
siblt'  in  a  large  measure  for  the 
success  of  the  team.  They  moved 
tho  \v\\\  wt'll.  :ni(i  cm  many  (u-cas- 
si(»n^    M'l     ii[»    tlu'ir    niati'>    fn     oasy 

In     tlu*     ahsonro     of     anotht-r     ball- 
playtr  comparalilo  in  ability  to  Kiniy 
Finder>on.     tho     >tar     of     la>t     yoais 
quintet,  tht'  Judt^es  featured  a   more 
bal.jnced    >tylf    of    attack      The   scor 
inti    was    well    distrihuted     with    Hob 
Herkman   and   Larry   MeNiiUy   hittinii 
for      14      apieee.      and      n(»h      PeretU. 
Mukty    Ku>>(h.    anJ    (;erry    Schwartz 
close     behind     with     15.     11.     and     10 
jHiints      respectively        Peielii.      who 
rip[)l(d    the   cortis   for    10   markers    in 
the    lirst    half.    wa>  one   of   the    main 
stays    in    the    >loimhifm    man    to    man 
defon-e  of   the   lirandeis   five     Aidin- 
Peretti    w  H  ti    hue   defnesive   t»ame>   as 
well    as    riiLiL;ed    rebounding    otT    the 
ofTrnNive   and   defensive   board>  were 
MrNulty    and    Sehwart/    with    14    and 
10    rebound-    respectively. 

Opening  the  uame  with  Peretti 
and  Ik'ikman  at  forward,  \b\ulty 
in  Uu«  pivot,  and  C.ood  and  Kirscli 
at  -u:.rd.  the  lUue  and  White  jumped 
(»(r  to  a  (piivk  lead  with  a  Herkman 
jump  sliot  at  one  and  a  half  minute- 
(»f  the  first  peri'ul  With  st»me  tine 
shoonn"4  by  Peretti.  McNulty.  and 
P»e!kman.  the  .lud-^es  \\\<^\K'i\  into  a 
7  point  lead,  which  tliey  m  lintained 
for  a   :'4  27   half   time   advantage. 

Sending  their  original  starting  five 
to  the  floor  for  the  bemnniuL!  of  the 
.second  halt,  the  .Iuike>  quickly 
widened  the  numerical  marj;in.  The 
locals  were  often  ahead  by  2o  point-, 
and  it  \*as  this  half  that  sav\  the 
emergence  of  a  well  poli-hed  fa>t 
break  With  Schwartz  pumpini*  in 
the  linal  four  points  of  the  evening 
on  a  jump  >hot  and  two  free  throws. 
the  Hlue  and  White  emer^ied  vic- 
tori(Ui>   by   the  -core  of  r»9  r>.^ 

Leading  the  lUue  and  C;old  attack 
were  Kldrid^e  Moore  and  Hob  San 
s<»ne  with  \'\  and  11  point-  apiece 
M(»ore,  who  last  year  averai^ed  20 
points  a  .>ame  was  very  effectively 
contained  by  McNulty.  who  did  an 
outstandmL;    defensive    job. 

Coast  Guard— Wednesday 

Ahead  by    17  points  midway  in   the 


second  hall,  th*-  Hrandei>  basket-  boards  Aidin-  the  cause  were  Kirscb 
ball  team  .savs  their  lead  dwindle  to  and  Schwartz  w.th  H  rebounds  each 
:5    points    with    approximately    5    min  Tbi-       week        Tufts       (awayi       on 

utes   left   to  play,  only   to  come   back     Wednesday,     b.iles     (home*     on     Sai- 
wilh  a   spiiifed  1  i^t   minute   attack  to     urday. 


route  their  C\»a-t  (iuard  Academy 
oppi»nents  by  the  score  of  71  V2.  on 
the  lo>er'>  court.  Saturday  ni^li^ 
December  6  With  the  a»einbled 
Cadet-  \i\  a  continual  stale  of  up 
roar,  the  C.G.A.  Bears  stai;e<l  a 
second  half  rally  that  saw  them,  in 
a  si\  minute  period,  outscore  their 
opponents  2t)  (i.  Hut  with  some  fine 
elutcli  plavin-;  b\  lUinky  (iood  and 
(;erry  Schwartz,  the  Hlue  and  White 
quintet  pull-d  the  i:ame  out  of  the 
tire   to  coast   to  a    11^   point    wm 

With    Mickey    Kir^ch.    H(d)    Peretti. 
Larry     McNulty.     Bunky     (;«»od     and 
Hob   Heikman   a>   the   i:randeis   start 
int;   live,  the  Judt^es.  sparked   by    the 
pinpoint     shootinu     and     ru-^ed     re 
boundinL*    of    Bob    Peretti   i«nd    Larry 
McNulty,    m(»ved     into    a    ;U  2:{    halt 
time   advantage. 

Peretti.  who  was  hi^h  man  with 
22  points,  wa-  fallowed  by  .McNuhy 
with  12.  and  i\y^o{\  at)d  .Schwartz  with 
HI  apiece.  Not  in  d-'uble  fi.aire-.  but 
elose  behind  were  Kirscti  wiOi  \^. 
lierkman  v.itli  0.  and  Walker  wifh  2 
With  X\  rebound-  between  them,  the 
Peretti  McNulty  con^bmateoi  don\ 
mated    the    olTvUsive    and    defen-ive 
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TO  BROWSE 
from  your 
UNIVERSITY 
BOOKSTORE 

We  now  have  a  stock  of 
BOOKS  especially  selected 
for  the  Holiday  Seasons. 

Recent  Fiction 
Hon  Fiction 
Children's  Booics 


\\vi\\  (iriK  ralMiii  . .  • 

CoN''ff»<L»c/  jrom   Vugv  honr 

The    'Beat   rr^ust   be    judged   not    be 
cause    they   at^    looking,    but   because 
of   ttie    method    by    which    they    look. 
Ashly   Montague,  commenting   on   the 
distinguishing    features    of    the    'B?3t 
Generation/  ascribes  to  them  a  "Cul 
tural   alienation,   a    removal    from   the 
world  of  moral  chaos,  the  wjrid  they 
ne^er    met."    The     deat,'    "escapists." 
as    were    Hemingway's    exiles    of    the 
twenties    and   Goethe's     'Werther "    of 
the   18th   century,    can   neither   accept 
the  prevailing  conditions  of   their   so- 
ciety   nor    create    a    "real"    world    by 
whose    standards    they    might    abide. 
We    must    judge    them    here,    not    in 
terms    of    their   art    or    their    position 
as  historians  of   a   torn   er^,   but   only 
as    mef\    who    have    had    to    face    the 
total     destruction     of     the      seeming' 
moralities  and  the  concept  of  Human 
Values     innate     and     discoverable     in 
the     world.     We     must     evaluate     the 
manner   in   which,  attempting   to    find 
the    world   and    themselves,   they    cry 
out      to      their       parent      civilization, 
'Look  at  me!  What  am  I?  What  have 
you  made  me?  What  can  I  ever  make 
of  myself  or  of  you?  "  We  must   judge 
the    validity    of    the    men    who,    still 
remembering    joy,    and    despair,    and 
nothing,  and  destruction  in  a  moment 
of     fire,     drink     gin     and     dream     on 
dope,  and  say,  so  does  Kerouac,  "we're 
all    out   of   our    minds.    You're    out   of 
your     mind.     I'm     out     of     my     mind. 
You're    out    of    your    minds.    —    And 
doesn't  that  make  it  all  void?" 


SALDTS 

139    FKLTON    STUKET 
VI  A  L  T  II  A  !VI 

"Where  Brandeis  Students  Meet  ior  Pizza 

Phone  for  Pizza  Delivery 


Allegro 


The  positk:ins  of  Costume  De- 
signer and  Scenic  Designer  for 
the  production  of  Allegro  are 
open.  Persons  interested  in 
either  should  submit  sketches  to 
Alan  Feinstein  by  January  7.  He 
can  be  contacted  th'-ouqh  his 
mailbox    in    Mailman     Hall. 


Freni's  Esso  Station 

S70  South   ft  TW    3  9328 

We  extend  a  persona*  weKtome 
to  Brand-is  sru:l?nts  to  th*  claies* 
and    fmeit    service    staNon     m    town 

REPAIRS       CAR    WASH 
ROAO    SERVICE         ACCESSORIES 

TIRES        BATTERIES 
Mass.    OflTiC'il    Inspection    Station 


Sp 


Ofjer 


CIGARETTE 


Bring  Ten  (10) 

Empty  Winston,  Camel 

or  Salem  Packages 

and  Fifty  (50)  cents 

(coin)  to  the 

BOOKSTORE 

OfJT    4-Xftir4'S 


SICK 


I 


SICK 

SICK 

DEC.  12, 13. 14 


RAYMOND'S 
BARBER  SHOP 

— ior  the  best   Haircut 
in   To\^'n  — 

Corner   of    Prospect    &    Main    Stre«H 


Jordan  Marsh 

The    Store    for   Men 


>x-::' 


WEST  END 
CLEANERS 

909  Main  Street 
TWinbrooks  S-SaOl 


.:imm^ 


mi  WRITE  HOME  FOR  MONEY! 

Send  a  record  instead! 

PERSONAL   RECORDINGS  AND 

PRESSING   MASTERS 

Trans  Radio  Productions 

683  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
CO  7  5760 


/  /v/;f:/>  (ASH 

FOR   SALE 

1953—16"  T.V.  COMBO 

AM   &  FM  RAOIO 

1955    Cheyy  — 

Tone    BiMe    —   Excellent   Condition 
N'W   T.rei   —  New    Battery 
Rjdio   —   H?l^^r   —  Overdrive 

BEST   OFFERS   ACCEPTED 

C3II  TW  3-9431 


and    ask   for   Morns. 


^ 


A  Completely  New 

Formal  Rental  Service* 

Now  Supplements  Our  Line 

of  Mens'  Furnishings 

BYUON'S 

3  36  Moody  Stfeet 
TW  3-7053 

*    Rf^mernher    fellows: 

SNOWBALL  is 
December  12,  13,   14 


Z  Oirec*  *fO»t»  San  Francnco  • 

:  One  of  the  most  exciting : 
:  Folk  Song  Groups 
•  in  America 


QAieWAY 
SlNQERS    i 

•  WED..  DEC.  24  -  8:30  P.M.  : 

•  Ctiristmas  Eve    •    Garneeie  Mall  • 

:  Ticket*    $3  90.  3  45,  2  90.  2  30.   I  aS  . 

•  ONtr  NY.  CONCi^T  APPEARANCC  • 


Men's  Topcoats 
Imported  Fabrics'^ 


69 


50 


Tho  newest  look  in  top* 
coats  styled  In  tha  ivy 
manner  with  natural  should* 
ers.  Expertly  tailored  witb 
detailed  hand  finishing, 
herringbones  in  tweeds  ^nd 
cheviots.  Regular,  Short 
and    Long. 


Knit  Shirts 


TUXEDOS 

FOR   RENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SNOWBALL 

See  Us  Soon  —  Special  Prices 

NATIONAL  CLOTHING  STORES,  INC. 

373  MOODY   ST.,  WALTHAM 


7 


50 


Sunday  Evening  DECEMBER  14,  at  8  o'clock 

MAXLERNER 

"Is  American  Civilization  on  the  Decline?" 

FORD    HALL    FORUM 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Cainsbaro  St  c«r.  Huntington  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


FOR  SALE 

1957  HI-FI  SYSTEM 

~  has  been  used  for  only  7  months  - 

—  will  accept  highest  offer  — 

Call  Sfeve  Novick.  '62.  TW  3-< 


N 


Tha  perfect  knit  shirt  for 
all  casual  occasions.  Tai* 
lored  with  3-button  placket 
collar  of  80%  oHon  an^ 
20%  wool.  Contrasting 
knit  collar.  Red,  Oxforj 
grey.  Cambridga  grey  or 
I  baiga. 
S.  M.  L.  XL 

^    TOWN  AND  CAMPUS  SHOP 
THIRD  FLOOR^STORE  FOR  MEN 

BOSTON  ONLY 


Speakers  Named 
For  Lecture  Series 

Tustino  Wise  Polier,  Erik  Erikson.  and  George  Gamow  have 
,.ave  b^n  added  to  the  spring  schedule  of  ^-^^^J^^^Z^ 
They  are  among  the  twenty-one  speakers  in  the  General  Educa- 
tion B    Adult  Education,  and  Dewey  Centennial  Series. 

PoeV  W  H.  Auden  will  speak  in  the  first  Adult  Education  pre- 
sentation  of  the  new  year  on  January  H  in_  Sli^iro^ 
Brandeis  students  and  personnel 


will  be  admitted  free,  but  they 
must  obtain  tickets.  Prof.  Clin- 
ton Rossiter  of  Cornell  University 
will  appear  on  February  11  as  pan 
of  the  Sidney  Ilillman  series.  Previ 


veil,  .lusline  W  isf  Polier.  daughter  of 
the  late  Stephen  Wise,  will  inaugu- 
rate the  Wist*  Memorial  Lecture  on 
March  1.  The  third  of  thi>  year's 
Harry  flelmsley  lectures  will  be  jiiven 
bv  educator  Clarence  Faust  (»n  March 
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Brandeis  University 


Ol     lllk*     oiuut\>     jiA»im*t»»»     ^^^.^... ,j^    v^avivofc^'i     -..  .1.. -w  ..- -     

ous  Hillman  lecturers  have  included  ig^    Concerned    vvith    ^Jonathan    Ed- 
December    15,    1958     Robert   llutchlns  and  Eleanor  Iloose-  ward^",  it  follows  lectures  on  Angus- 
[ ^  .  tine  and   Mainionides  in   a  series  on 


Coser,  Kafienbach,  Marcuse 

■CoexisteiKo  and  Nuclear  Weapons'  will  Ix-  disoushed 
-Juesdav  nit;li'  l>v  a  panel  consistiny  of  Dr.  Lewis  Coser.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Sociology:  Dr.  E.luar.i  Katzenbach  Director 
of  Academic  Cranls;  and  Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse.  Professor  of 
l'„l,lics  and  Philosophy.  The  synipoMuin.  sp^.nsored  by  the 
C.nu.nttee  ior  a  SANK  Nucloar  P.)li.  y  <.f  SPLAC.  wdl  be^.n 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Usen  C(jnun()n>  ot  the  Castle. 


Committee  Report  on 
Orientation  Week  Given 

•Onentatii.n  Wcel^.  it  appears  to  iiuv  should  be  so  organized 
ll.at  it  provides  the  best  introduction  tn  the  college  experience, 
and  vet  not  m.  rigidined  and  one-sided  that  it  completely  stifles  in- 
dividual impulse,  or  destroys  conflict,  -r  estabbshes  on ly  one 
antlle  of  vision  as  the  acceptable  student  attitude.  Martin  IVrelz. 
Chairman  of  the  Orientation  Week  Conuiiittee  58.  presented  this 
as  th  phih)sophy  of  Orientation 
Week,  in  presentinti  his  evalua- 
tion to  Student  Council  Decem- 

btr   I.  The  iiitt-lU'ctunl  atmosphere  is 


College  Heads  Advise 
Ideal  University  Plan 

A  revolutionary  now  college  has  been  planned  by  oflicials  ol 
.\mherst.  Smith.  m{.  Holvoke  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
The  KKMI-student  co-educational  college,  if  ever  built,  would  dis- 
pen.se  with  departmental  organization,  most  lectures,  varsity  ath- 
letics and  fraternities. 

Students  at  the  college  would  begin  taking  seminar  and  re- 
search courses  in  the  Fieshman    ~;^'7,;77f;~onc^iratk>n*^^ 
vear.      The      college      program    n^-ni    would   allow   students   eonsid 

would   consist    ol    a   feu    lectures    erabU-   fretdom   in   choosing   eours* 


and  a  ureal  numbi-r  ol  senunar.^, 
>^Kn\\K.'  led  by  tbt-  students  ihenisrives. 
Kaeb  of  the  <itt>  faculty  members 
vsouid  l>e  liinilid  l<»  one  leeluri* 
oourM'  a  year,  allowing  biin  to  de- 
vote niori'  alU'iitiuu  to  tin*  individual 
study  <d    liis  ^ujdents. 

The  center  of  the  campu^  vrould 
be  the  library.  Varsity  athletics  and 
p  h  y  s  i  0  a  1  education  requirements 
would  be  eliminated,  beinu  replaced 
by  a  broad  intramural  program.  The 


ihc    nir*»tni^    appeared    t(»    b«'    most 

conoernt-d  with  the   time  element  in- 

vt»l%v'd    S«»me  felt  they  were  left  with 
Iht  I    The  intellectual  atmc»spnere  is    ^t»i^^^'        n       ^  .  ,^,  ^  ,,.,,,.,,  ,.„    ^._ 

Lsseniiillv    one    of    conflict    and    dis-    too  much  tune  on  their  hands,  others    eollege    would    be   organized    accord- 
e.sstntiaiiy  _     „....._...    ,^11  it  could  not  Ix^  shorter  and  stiH    in^'    to    a  .hou>e    system    .sunilar    to 

have  ^uilicicnt  time  for  both  individu- 

C{}^\X\n\iC(}  on  Piujc  Fo^n- 


au'rcement,  >)ut  this  does  not  negate 
the  tact  that  there  are  a  series  of  at- 
titudes essential  to  the  concept  of 
Orientation  Week.  Veretz  further 
Stated.  As  the  Brai^deis  community 
is  an  educational  one,  the  goal  during 
the  week  should  be  lliat  of  preparing 
the  student  for  the  atmosphere  of 
higher  learning  as  it  allows  for  in- 
aixidual  difterence  With  these  con 
cepts  as  a  standard  <»t  measurement. 
he  telt.  that  the  week  iuid  been  "a 
relative  success.*' 

He  then  analyzed  i»nenUition  Week 
terms  of  specific  events  and  rela- 


Harvard's. 

The  absence  ol  a  departmental  sys 


Council  Hears  Suggestions 
OfAdminisfrafive  Committee 


Massachusetts  area.     College  oftlcials 
throughout    the    country    are    being 

^  w  w    ^mm  m  m    ^    ^     ^ -^^"^  copies  o(  the  report  in  order  to 

t     ^    '^  ^^  '''''''  ^  ''    ^^^  '  '  ^itimnlate    criticism    of    present     col 

The  Student  Council  meeting  of  December  8,  1958  began  with  'l^^'^^J,,,^ 
a  budget  report  bv  Andv  VVeohsler.  Treasurer  of  the  Student 
Union  Weschsler  suggested  that  all  student  printing  be  under  one 
contract  and  that  The  Turret".  "Retort -,  and  *  Scope"  be  under 
one  cover  The  statement  of  the  Tniversity  on  the  entrance  of  Se- 
curity officers  into  dormitory  rooms  was  discussed.  Student  Coun- 


grcat  figures  of  thi>  Western  faiths 
The  General  Counsel  of  the  NAACIV 
Robert  Carter,  will  be  the  second  ot 
next  semester-  Ilillman  lecturers  OU 
April   18. 

l\(ieral    .lud^e    CharKs    Wyzanski. 
Jr..    will    appear    before    lien    Kd    OU 
January  R.  Ilobert    Hutehins.  reiorra- 
ing    ex-Chancellor   i»r    the    University 
of  Chica;;o  will  return  to  Brandeis  to 
-peak  tor  (len  Kd  on  February  .'».  Mail 
of  letter^  Clilton  Kadiman  will  be  the 
guest  ot  the  Senior  class  on  February 
19  and  p>ychoanaiyst  Frik  H.  Frikson 
vsill   appear  on    March   7k   (Jeorue  Ga- 
mow.   noted    for    his    work-    p<»pular- 
izing  scientific  and  mathematical  con< 
cepts.  on  March  19:  former  Vice-pres- 
ident    and   Progressive   candidate   for 
I*resident   Henry  Wallace,  on  .April  2; 
and    Time-LifeFortune    (hiel     Henry 
Fuci'.    mentor    oi     tlu-    President,    on 
May   May    14:   fill  on;    the  (len  VM  list 
ot    scheduleci    gue-ts. 

The  .Adult  F(liiratio:i  Series  oi  the 
I  niversiiy  Is  co-sponsoririLi  a  lecture 
series  on  the  centennial  of  American 
[ihilosopher  John  Dewey  wilii  the 
Philovopliy  Club.  The  series,  paid  for 
in  part  under  a  Student  Council  ap- 
proprtation.  is  in  addition  to  the  fall 
semester  Hewey  serii's  nhich  drew 
uo(»n  Universiiv  facnlt>  memi)ers  ex- 
by  th.  Fund  lor  the  Advanct-nu.  u  ^^^l-^  'VU^  \y.nn^  .^r^o^  wil!  l,e 
Ot  Education,  rocommends  th.nt   tne    ^^^^.'^^i' •„^^,,„.,':    ,,,,„,„,..    ,.,culty. 

cone.e  b<-   hudt.   -"7  JP^;;2; '^,»^    arTd  staff  though  tick.l.  .m  b.  nec- 
any  source  oi  funds,  m  the  western 


althr»ugh  one  third  of  the   Freshman 
year  will   be  devoted  to  a  science  or 
mathematics  course.     Comprehensive 
examinations    will    be    given    in    the 
junior    and    senior    years,    some    ot 
them     by    outsiders,    as    at    Swarih 
more.      All    students    would    be    re- 
quired to  take  two  courses  in  a  spe 
cial   mid- Winter  session  which  would 
be    designed    to    develop   a    common 
background    in    Western    culture.    In 
addition,   each   student   would    be   re- 
quired   to   take   at   least   one   course 
at  a  neighboring  college. 
The  report,   which   was   sponsored 
the    Fund    for    the   Advancement 


essary.  The  scheduled  lecturers  are: 
Dr.  Harold  Weisberg.  Assistant  Pro- 
fess(»r  of  Philosophy.  February  25; 
Prof.    Albert    Ifofstader    ol    Coliim}>ia 

CniltUiVe'l    OM     I'iiiH'    ^ 


»f  >* 


in  - 

tionsbips.  He  pointed  out  the  adminis-  ^ 

trative  interferetiee  in  Student  Coun-  ^.jj   soetnt'd   l)  feel  that   tho  L  ni-  ^^.^^..^.^ted   (iinins  could   be  avoided. 

Cils  control  of  the  week,  as  indicated  ^.^.j.^^,^     ]j.,j     niadf     no     definite  Th*-     Kule?     foniinittee     had     ):ione 

bj     the    various    di>ayrcenients    over               ;                                   •              ^j^j.  throui-h  most  ol  the  Univer^i^.v  rule^. 

eo„.r„Utoo  nK.n.ber.hii.  _Ke,n..va    o  ^^^^^^,,Z^LT^.^Z.  other  than  hou.in«.  .hi.h  per.alnod 

u;:;:ird^u;n;:.r\o;h;cr.  vn.e;.t.v  -n-.  .e.  to .... .. .« ......  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^^ 

Copt  oi  the  week. -.Vs  students  (alonn  sol     policy    m    ^uch    matui.s.      The  v    i  , ,.  ^ 

Vvith    laculty    AKE    the    litiiversity,"  *^ " 


New  Fellows  Chosen 
From  Among  Donors 


they  have  and  should  be  gratited  the 
right  of  creative  planning. 

The  administration  was  somewhat 
uncooperative  and  limited  the  sue 
cess  of  the  week,  Peretz  .^^aid.  They 
failed  to  remove  the  technical  inci- 
dentals which  would  have  facilitated 
the  work.  They  selected,  in  advance, 
speakers  for  two  evenings  wlio  re- 
flected one  iH)int  of  view  towards  the 
role  of  the  university,  not  providing 
for  the  conflict  of  ideas  necessary  for 
intellectual  fulfillment. 

Peretz  praised  the  lecture  pro- 
grams but  felt  that  they  should  be 
more  informal  in  thi  future;  the  bal 
nnce  of  social  and  intellectual  events 
^hich  keep  the  social  to  a  nnnimum: 
the  student  activities  meeting;  and 
the  creative  arts  evenmg  which  was, 
^perhaps,  was  the  mo^t  successful 
event  of  the  week." 

He    regretted    tlie    cancellation    of 
the  poetry  readings,  the  poor  faculty 


Six  people  from  New  York.  California.  Florida.  Ohio,  and 
Indiana  ha\e  been  named  Fellows  of  Brandeis  University.  The 
new  Fellows  were  selected  from  men  and  women  distinginslied 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  business  and  industry,  who  have  manh 

set    poiieN    »,    ^uv.. -"^  -     -  ^  ,.^        ,,..,  k!!  fested  an  active  interest  in  the  University.  _      ,      .    „         , 

Administrative    Committee    brought   before  and  alter  holidays  should  be  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Fellows  are  Alfred  A.  Bencsch  of  Cleveland:  Samtiel 

up  the  problem  ol  housing,  with  the    removed.    With    the    f^flll'^J'  ^         j    ^j     Beverly    Hills.    Calif.:  " 

completion  of  the  new  -eti.  dorn^    ;^S:::^.r"h L  ts  IM  r^^^^         mII    Ja^l  Goodn^n  of  Indianap- 

'\  fn'^Taluatii;'  T^oio^l   Cou^T  It  w':  suggeste  olis:    San.uel    Kronsky    of    New 

1      '     ^.^    th.t    Kidgerood    be    student  room  checks  for  cleanliness    York  and   Palm   Beach,    Fla.;   Lewi. 
And    suggested     hat    K.dKcwood    be  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^    Rosen.stiel  of  New   York;  and  David 

paved,  giving  students  a   neu    park     ^n a  ^    ^^^^^^.i^^e    advised    that    the    .Schwartz  of  New  York. 

dress     regulations     for     the     dining        Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Jonathan 
halls    Ix*   dropped,    with    neatness    as    Logan.  Inc  .  Schwartz  has   served   in 


ing    area 


looked 
dining 


The  Dining  Committee 
riio  the  problem  of  the  ne\N 
ro(^n^    wiih    th«'    hope    that 


the 

Thi: 

The 

sion 


only    requisite    for    admittance. 

.  too.  was  agreed  to  by   Council. 

meeting    ended    with    a    discus- 

of    the    possibility    ol    Student 


Sick  Weekend  Has 
PJ's.  Formal,  Revue 

The     last     organize<l     fling    before 

Winter     Kecess,     Snoball      Weekend.    _ 

featured   a    "Sick,   Sick.   Sick"   theme    f^^  further  discussion 
stolen   from   .lules   Feiffer. 

On  Friday  evening  there  was  a 
dance,  the  Somnambulist  Swing, 
uiih  ci>upies  asked  to  wear  pajamas. 
Since  the  weather  was  ideal  for  thl.s 
costuming,   and   since  Chuck   Israel's 


numerous    capacities    in 

with     charitable     appeal 

through  the  women's  dress  industry 

A      recent      benefactor      from      Mi 


Council's  sponsoring  a  plan  lor  group    Schwartz  is  making  possible  the  con 
transportation  to  Europe  during  the 
summer    months.      Nothing    was    de- 


cided and  the  plan  wa-  turned  over 
to   the    .National   Student    .\sMK-iation 


struction  of  a  Teaching  Center  on  thi 
Brandeis  I  niversity  campu 


From  19.55  to  1957.  Kngel  was 
president  of  the  Screen  Producers 
(iuild.  and  was  first  vice-president  ot 
the  .Vademy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 
and  Science-  from  1951.58.'  An  asso. 
ciate  of  Darryl  Zanuck.  Mr.  Engel 
organized  20th  Century-Fox  Limited 
in  England,  and  has  served  since 
connection  J945  as  a  producer  with  20th  Cen- 
organized    tury-F'ox  in  the  t'nited  States. 

Benesch  is  a  member  of  the  law 
tirra  of  Benesch,  Friedlander,  Men- 
deison.  Gnau  and  Coplan  of  Cleve- 
land. A  member  of  the  Cleveland 
Board    oi   Education   since   1926  and 


attendance  at  the  faculty  reception,   j^and    sparkled,    most     people 


man- 


the  total  *boredom  caused  by  most 
Of  the  speakers  at  the  Student  Per- 
sonnel Evenings."  and  the  lack  of 
such  mild  alcoholic  beverage^  as  beer 
and  cocktails,  which  the  administra- 
tion fell  would  liave  been  detrimen- 
tal. 

Peretz  praised  the  ''effucent  work  of 
iho  Committee"  nnd  thanked  the 
core  group  of  Shep  Forman.  Shelly 


aged    to    enjoy    themselves. 

Saturday  afternoon  brought  the 
showing  of  a  suspense  film.  "M", 
starring  Peter  Lorre.  after  which 
the  shattered  student  Ixxly  repaired 
to  the  girls  dormitories  for  cock- 
tails. 

Saturday  night  a  not-too-formal 
dance  was  held  at   the  Sheriy  Bilt 


vv^.v   o.^-r   ^-        -.         ^,   ,,         ,      irore     hotel,     with     Ted     Bernard's 
Grav,   Andy    Wechsler.   Ed   llamada,  ";^;^     J^  providing  music. 
John  Frank,  aiui  Linda  Heller,  which  orchestra  proMun  t- 
Shouldered  much  of  the  responsibUi-      A  buffet  brunch  ^vas  ser  cd   Sun- 
j^.M  day    afternoon    after    which     Allan 

'council    accepted    tlK    report    and  Feinstein's     musica!      revue.      'Clap 
fvpened  discussion.  The  fre^hmm  at  Your  Uands-  was  presented. 


Miss  Goldberg 

Adrienne  Goldberg.  3i*. 
was  elected  to  the  Brandtis 
Honor  Society  at  a  recent 
meeting.  The  Honor  Society 
serves  Brandeis  in  lieu  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  which  fraternity 
it  duplicates  in  standards  and 
requirements.  Application  has 
been  made  to  the  national 
honor  fraternity  for  a  charter 
and  the  University's  qualifica- 
tions are  being  reviewed.  It 
is  expected  that  present  and 
past  members  of  the  Honor 
Society  will  become  honorary 
members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
retroactively. 


A  natre  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr.  former  president,  Benesch  has  been 
Rosenstiel  is  president  of  the  Dor-  a  number  of  various  civic  and  com- 
othy  H.  -ind  Lewis  S.  Rosenstiel  munal  boards  and  committee^,  and 
Foundation.  A  Sl.OoO.OOO  grant  from  .Tewish  welfare  and  educational 
the  Foundation  to  Brandeis  I'niver-  groups.  Since  195.3  he  has  been  an 
sitv  made  possible  the  establishment  honorarv  life  member  of  the  Na- 
of  the  I  niversity 's  program  ol  re-  tional  Hillel  Commission, 
search  and  teaching  in  the  field  of 
biochemistry.  Mr.  Rosenstiel  is 
founder  and  head  of  Schenle^  In- 
dustries. 

Kronsky  has  been  involved  in 
many  large  real  estate  projects  in 
New  York  City.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Natiimal  Development  Council 
ol  Brandeis  University. 

A  member  of  the  National  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity Women's  Committee,  Mrs.  Good- 
man has  served  as  national  vice- 
president  of  Hadassah.  Mrs.  Good- 
man is  one  of  the  few  women  in 
the  United  States  to  have  served  as 
president  ol  a  Jev.i<^h  Welfare  Fed- 
eration. 


Primary  and  final  elections  for 
Freshman  Student  Council  repre- 
sentatives will  be  held  at  the  Old 
Information  booth  from  9:00  AM 
to  4;15  PM  on  Tuesday,  December 
16  and  Thursday,  December  18, 
respectively.  Elections  for  Fresh- 
man class  officers  will  be  Held  on 
January  7  and  9  between  the  same 
hours.  In  both  cases  speeches 
will  take  place  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  primaries  (Monday)  and 
a  panel  discussion  by  the  remain- 
ing candidates  the  night  preced- 
ing the  finals  (Wednesday)  In 
Seifer  Hall  at  6:30  PM. 


Tree  Two 


The    Jasticc 


December    15,    1958 


Aj»ikm.3% 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


l}orunivut  joy  (hit  I  line 

Ihr  fnllouniff  (ilttr  nas  n  ntten 
U»  r.  lUnudc',^  yUaltnl  hii  h<s  uuvle. 
\\c  rtpnnt  it  cs  n  rvtyreseututtre 
^Uiicuiful     of    (1     i^'itir    p(>sni()}t     Oft 

til  IK  oh  ou.  '   ' 

My  purpose  in  tiJlKin;^  with  \  ou 
^;,s  H)  try  to  instill  in  you  the  idea 
Ihiil  the  woild  thiit  ii\\;«its  you  after 
you  leave  liranch  is  is  far  different 
I4ian  the  picture  painU'd  hy  I'rofessor 
LfiiiM-  and  ollu  r-  ot  that  ilk.  \ini 
have  to  prepare  \ourseli  tor  a 
JWrii  Iv  i-ornpetilivf  world  and  1  l^opt' 
y4»u  do  not  mind  ii  1  am  eandid  uhun 
]  v;,v  f.iat  1  dc  r.r.t  think  that  \our 
ftUition  of  comse^  i-  preparinii  >  ou 
joi-    tV.e    indu^Tial    world.      All    >our 


Doiiiinent  II 


lour*- 


tliat 


()\\ 


t«  !d    iiu*    ahout    arr 


5nt<'ri-lini:.  iilhvit  t:u\  arc  not  -o- 
iui:  lo  I;;'  of  -rtat  in  Ip  to  yoii  when 
yi>  I  i»re  o.it  trviiii:  to  arve  a  uuhv 
Sir   yoiir-flt    ir.    the    business    woiitl. 

NiM  iiM'  soon  ;»»  i  nlir  yi>a.  .^t  oior 
\«;-r  and  hv  >(»  i.  •  wn  iidnussion  and 
j  ijuoic.  Wlu'n  I  tradiiate.  I  udl 
haw  an  tdueatum.  but  I  wcnrt  know 
ijn>tbin.ii  arid  I  will  l»iJ^<'  l*»  :-*'  ^*' 
i'laduatr   school" 

Witli  t'Kit  ..(jn.ssion.  is  there  aiu 
vi»n<lor  that  wr  should  think  >  ou 
i,ri'  puttnv^  too  mu«  h  stress  on  kI(  al 
jsm  ar.(>  th.eory  and  not  cnouuli  <»n 
Mibjeet-  that  wdl  be  ot  more  direet 
i)rnelit    to   yoii  ' 

If  1  \\«-rf  you.  inst«;.tl  of  listening' 
lo  f'rofc^ssor  Lerr.tr.  1  v^ould  listen 
to  Icrturrs  hy  exerutivt^s  of  lar^e  ad 
vtrtisn^i:  aueniies.  to  sfieeehes  by 
presidents  of  lart:r  rt-tiol  stores  such 
^s  Fdeno"<,  etc  These  are  men  who 
have  mi't  \h"  thallcn.i-'e  of  the  world 
^men  like  l.erner  lead  a  life  where 
re;divm  i*>  secondary— the  cloistered 
lift'  t»t  a  <ampj^  lends  it>elf  to  the 
Ihcones  that  they  expound,  but 
uhich   do   not    work   in   practice. 

Wo  hijve  a  l'»t  of  laith  in  you  and 
^e  have  hi-h  hopes  that  you  will  be 
a  very  successful  executive,  but  you 
have  to  think  like  an  executive.  It 
may  be  an  anathema  to  you.  but  ma 
lerial  things  ;ire  important  and  every 
business  executi\e  mu^t  be  practical 
minded  and  think  that  way. 

One  last   thought;  there  is  nothinj.' 
urong  with  money  ethically  secured. 
It  is  quite  important  and  you  do  not 
have  to  lose  your   happiness  and   re 
spec  t   in  order  lo  get  it. 


When  I  reeeived  my  tirst  batch  of 
Justices  '8  in  all'  at  one  time  I  was 
ii  htlle  annoyed.  .My  first  impulse 
was  lo  i^'nore  them.  However,  in 
lovaltv  to  Brandeis,  for  many  reas- 
ons, r  decided  to  read  thcnn  all  And 
it  suddenly  came  to  me.  something  1 
probably  would  have  missed  had  I 
read  them  weekly,  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  theme  in  the  editorials 
and  in  letters  to  the  editor.  It  was 
steady  and  monotonous,  so  much  so 
as  to  become  irntatin.t:  It  was  the 
continuous  complaining'  at  controls 
and  regulations  (d  dress,  liquor,  open 
iHiUse.  chaperones.  and  so  forth. 

I  wonder  just  what  you  think  is 
\()ur  purpose  in  attending:  school.'  .\s 
M)nieone  >aid.  'the  rrimary  purpose 
ol  llrandcis  was  to  (ontribute  to  the 
•jn)wlh  and  dcNclopinent  of  those  m- 
dixiduals  who  (  iiroll  '  Was  it  to  con- 
tnbute  to  their  sex  exrurienn's.  to 
th(  ir  learninv  liow  murh  U)  dnnk. 
how    sloppily   ti>  diess? 

I  have  nothm-  hut  admiration  f(»r 
r,iandeis  I  niversity  a.nd  for  w  luit  it 
stands.  When  I  was  investigating  its 
po  sibilities  before  my  dau^'hter's  ap- 
phca.ti(»n  there.  I  mentioned  Bran- 
deis to  many  friends.  Their  faces  al 
uavs  lit  up  with  some  indescribable 
liLiht  of  admiration  Tliis  was  three 
<tr  lour  \eais  ai:o.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  late,  when  Brandeis  is  mentioned. 
I  have  noticed  non  committal  expres 
sions  on  faces,  or  ju-t  polite  listen- 
ing.  Something'    has   changed. 

I  have  sinee  visited  the  Brandeis 
campus  many  limes.  I  still  love  the 
pUue.  its  surroundings,  and  what  it 
has  done  for  my  dauuhter  in  many 
wavN.  However,  I  can^t  help  but  feel 
as  *  I  look  around  at  the  students 
walking  on  the  i^rounds,  how  so 
manv  of  them  look  as  if  they  just 
rolled  out  ol  bed  with  their  clothes 
cm. 

It  would  seem  to  mo  that  Brandeis 
imposed  and  expected  an  awful  lot 
from  its  students  when  they  laid 
down  those  first  rules  and  reiiula- 
lions  The  first  itciuivite  for  carry- 
ing' responsibilities  is  to  prove  your- 
self a  responsible  person.  Evidently 
the  students  did  not  live  up  to  its 
expectations.  Throwing'  around  such 
words  like  *nemoeracy'\  -Totalitar 
ian",   •Bureaucracy*,    etc.,    is   a    little 

too  much. 


One.  the  Cataloi:  says  that  the 
Charles  River  is  the  eastern  lx>und- 
ary  of  the  school  "Zrounds  and  1 
was  wonderinjj  if  Brandeis  was  ever 
Hooded.   Tthe   other   question    is.   Are 


underscored    the    vital    relevance    of  faee    the    problems-^of    the    Medieva 

hi     problem   over   religion.  Papacy     and     ol     the     opposition     to 

Fo     thi.  they  should  be^  applauded  dogmatism,  just   as   the  ^--^^^^^ 

rather    than     remonstrated.    Because  leetual    must    laee   such    problems   as 

he      had    the    will    and    courage    to  Biblical    eritieism    and    -.tmentaU^ 

^     •  .  .•  V,    :^  ^f  fthsorvance    It.  after  "meetrng  the 

,he.e  really  enough  d.abC.es  to  hnvo    act.    .he    Ie.-,.-nms    f^^^-.^^^^^   '^  J  .tts"    he  "till   opposes   their  view. 

••„    separate    kMchen    ...    lor    those    so  ol.on  unre.    and  "'^^'^t^f  .^'f'"  \\'j;\-^  ^^t  "knoT  uhat  to  answer 
xvi.hinj;    special    d..tar.v    meals-    It    livinj;.    suddenly    has    value    and    mi-      ';^"  ^^ J.^^^,, 

i.   not^tha't   .  am  al.a.d   of   ..oods  or    po.tan.e    for   many    -'-•--;'-  ''^  ,^tieTaTre  igion    made    Htt.e    d.s- 

it     is     iuM     that        Your  article,  in   lact.  abounds   with        ^^^^^'^'t*  ^     '     .    ,.,,„,.^    ^nri     ic 

.    ..  .>i^^  tii-K'iinn    between    tiMoiance    ana    ac- 

uords     whch     show      that     you     also  tinciion     uei>\c^ii  ,      .      , 

woias     \.miii       I  ....nianee     of     a     contrary     doctrine, 

think    that    learning    can    be    a    vital  teplanee     oi     ^  i.^inson's  class 

t-  II     ;«  Th*.  m-jrch  out  of  I'r.  Joniison  S  iias'^ 

movement    and    unrest,    ^ou    call    it  I  h(   maunouiii  outlook 

I      .,.1  ic:    in    uri    that    fits    into    tne    ouuook 

a    challenL'e    "to    deep   emotional    and  is    an    ati    inai 

intellectual  commitments'*:  you  say. 
•Ileal  education  tends  to  Ix'  both 
unc(»m{oital)le  and  subversive".  Why 
then  would  > ou  expect  the  students 
ill  Professor  .lolinson**'  class,  who 
ha\e  heen  so  challent-ed  and  per- 
lians     subverted,     to     react     any     less 


even     sick     people; 
<2500     IS     S125(M).     rm 
understand    because 
Editor,      that      you 
iustiee. 


sure     that     you 

Pve    heard.    Mr 

do      the      -.hool 

^•ouIs    truly, 
Hilma     Cchn 


of   the   middle  apes.   It    has   no   place 
in    a    lilKMal    intellectual    mstituti<»n. 

—  Arthur    Green 


The  statement.  'In  en*er.ni:  the 
academic  (onMnen.ty.  we  acc-ept  the 
rt  spt.nsibility  ei  < nlically  \iew:n:4 
man  and  the  uii  \ei.-e.  (lv)d  .  nd  t*.e 
state,  from  vari<Viis   pers'.HUtivcs   Mth 


violei-.tly 
action    i^ 


llian     th.ey 
the    i^reate^t 


full 


exercise 


<f       the 


intellectual    lea.iMin.L:    process;    it    js 


;,.Ae?    This    re- 
tribute   to   tlu* 
n«»t    .m    msuit 


fa(uit\."  is  irne  an<l  mer.ls  ir.y  s;ip- 
port  except  \.  hen  the  vcw.ni:  is 
strictly  (!en»tiatory  and  cruel.  Such 
was  the  matirial  that  led  to  the 
just  it  led  and  un(h-;urhin^  vwdk  out 
in  a  past  .S<»cial  Svience  lecture, 
."suidents  should  d<'f  milcly  mow 
•man  and  '  he  universe.  <Iod  and 
the       state*'      ciilically       and       Irom 


in 


to   It.   lar   less  an    irnoedimtnt. 

I»rol(ss(r  .tohr.son,  1  know.  ih»es 
not  lack  the  courai-'e  to  ecuitinuo 
declaiiui:  his  view 
(fpposition  of  s(»nie 
1  hope  that  they  will  vi»ntinue  'o 
protest  ^tion.L'ly.  Then,  perhaps,  the 
battle  will  be  can  ietl  out  of  the 
classroom;    the    appearance    of    your 


Co'Exisxtence 

Oh.   1   wouldn't    say: 

*  the  behavior  t.f  the  occupants  of 
Kid.^ewood  C  W  «'n  I  uesday  nii^ht 
was  totally  ineveusable."  it  seems 
to  me  some  <.ther  thsnjis  that  CO 
on  around  this  campus  are  much 
less  to  be  condoned.! 


face    of     the 
ol     los  .students; 


or 


various  perspectives.  These  particular    editorial   has   started   to  ci  rry   it   out. 


students  had  I  een  evaluating:  the 
questionable  Ici  lures  for  three 
periods,  in  the  class  room,  and  for 
many  hours  «>utside.  Finall>.  ihey 
could  no  longer  sit  and  evaluate 
while    beinj!    laughed    al    because    of 


In     this     way.     it     will     become     the 

propertN    td   all  of  us.   It   will   l^ecome 

our     living      interest,     which     should 

absorb    rather    than    be    subordinate 

to    our    academic    one. 

—  Stephen   Cohen 


•that  it's  ama/ing  that  they  did  ?o 
without  the  aid  of  yard  linos;" 
any  less  that  it's  ama/ing  that  the 
•brains'*  of  this  institution  make  it 
to  the  library  without  Ihc  aid  cf  a 
guide  book  —  or  a  gas  mask,  as 
the  case  may  be.) 


or: 


some   heavih    biased   opinions,   which 

lend    nothing    to    a    liberal    academic    //^^,.^.^>J  Miirch 

To   begin   with,   let    me   express   my 


community.  Irue.  in  entering  such 
a  community,  we  should  accept  the 
responsibility  ol  critically  viewing 
;;nd  understanding,  but  no  one  need 
aeeept  the  burden  of  being  torment 
e(:  or  persecuted.  The  ri-ht  to  walk 
out.  thtn,  is  as  valid  as   the   right    lo 

be     critical." 

—  Harry    D.   Cohen 


basic  agreement  with  Vir.  Teretz' 
column  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
.Justice,  and  to  commend  him  on 
his    line    presentation   of   the    issues. 

However,  1  feel  that  the  question 
of  a  university  education  and  prev- 
ious conviction  needs  some  further 
( larification     on    a     more     basic    and 


somewhat    less   literary    level. 

CoiPl  He'(ippri<f'^<^i  The    students    who    walked    out    of   or: 

11     certain     :'tudents     were     lUeply  Dr.     Johnson's     .Social     Science     class        that 

^^fj^.nded     by     the     Social     Science     I  apparently    failed    to    make    the    dis- 

You      children      have      been      sent    lectures   touching    on    the    aspects   of  tinction      between      acceptance      and 

away  from  home  to  school  for   four    |^^  early  Christian   religion,  the   pro-  tolerance   of   an   opinion   contrary   to 

per    recourse    was    a    talk    with    Or  theirs. 
Johnson,    not    a    walkout    worthy    of 

Ciromvko. 

J.  Duke  -62 


•that  the  rousing  choruses  were  the 
most  obscene  language  that's  ever 
echoed  through  Kidgewood;" 
•  if  one's  delicate  ears  were  so  dis- 
turbed by  the  vulgarity'  of  it  all, 
maybe  they  could  arrange  to  grow 
longer  hair  to  protect  their  little 
pink  ears  —  more  appropriate  to 
the  intelligentsia  —  or  else,  take 
notes!) 

or: 

that   the.se  are  the  so  called  'many 

inferior   students"   of    Brandeis; 
(it    would   be   quite   difficult  to    fit 
all    the     inferior'    students    at    this 
school  into  one  bttle  C  W,  1  fear.) 


by    Dave   Matz  ^^^^ 


these     arc    'scholastic     para- 
sites;" 

•  who'd  want  to  hang  on  to  dry  old 

book   worms,  anyhow?) 

Seriously    speaking,    if    1    may    be 

The    modern    religious    intellectual,   go  bold  as  to  do  such  without  being 

or.   indeed,  the  modern   thinker  with    dubbed    the    misnomer    of    an    *inlel- 

any      strong      personal      eonviclions,   j^ct'    or    such,    it     seems    so    foolish 

must     approach    a    liberal    education    that    such    a    topic    has    become    the 

by  thinking  on  two  levels:  one  level    subject  of  a  heated  debate.  Why,  in 

"mav   also  "have  doubts  about    the    of    entrenching    his    own    conviction    heaven's    name,    can't    people    go    to 


The  Truth 


I'niversity    has    been    obliterated,    it 
has  been  done  by  the  students  them 
selves,  and   not   by   the  Student   Per- 
sonnel Directors. 

If  you  think  this  would  embarass 
mv  daughter  in  any  way,  you  mav 
just  initial  this  article.  However, 
trust  in  her  open  mindedness,  which 
by  the  way,  she  acquired  al  Bran- 
deis University. 

—Mrs.  Leon  Greenberg 


A  university  of  high  quality  must 
Usually  rely  on  the  long  rarge  effects 
vi  Its  program  to  give  a  public  indi 
cation  of  Its  worth.  Student  success 
in  graduate  schools  and  after,  as  well 
as  the  general  reputation  of  its  pro- 
fessors are  the  most  effective  criteria 
for  measuring  a  university. 

Last  week  the  Brandeis  Chorus, 
under  .Mired  Nash  Patterson,  per- 
formed the  Brahms  (;erman  Recpiiem 
before  an  overflow  audience  in  Slos- 
ber-j  Auditorium.  The  immediate 
evidince  of  high  calibre  wa>  dis 
played  in  rich  somber  colors.  The 
assets  and  shortcomings  that  may 
have      been      empha-i/ed      by      more  /     it      \ 

trained    ears    were,    for    this    part    of    llopefully   1  OUrs  .  .  . 
the    audunce.    overwhelmed    m    the        j     ^^^     thinking     of     applying 
inagnilicence  ot   the   performarue,   'A 
rntical    review    appears  elsewhere  in 
this  cilition.) 

11    one    were    forced    to    justify    a 

university,  or  even  human  life  itsoU, 

the  search  for  beauty   in,  as.  or  and 

truth  would  doubtless  be  the  answer. 

And    whatever   that    sentence   means 

somehow  was  floating  around  in  Slos- 

berg  last  Tuesday  evening. 
One     professor    of    music    of    this 

i^chool  called  the  evening  a  "miracle". 

He  did  not  indicate  to  what  phase  of 

the    performance   he    referred,  but   I 

think  the  word  describes  the  thrilling 


or  five  or  six  years  to  attain  learn- 
ing. You  are  all  of  17  to  22  years  of 
age  You  may  be  eligible  for  voting 
or  driving,  but  these  things  do  not 
make  of  you  adults.  You  still  have 
lo  learn  how  to  live  in  a  world  with 
others,  all  kinds  of  others.  You  will 
have   to   conform    to   entirely   differ 

ent  rules,  not  of  your  personal  mak  ^     v^i  uh     the     ei^'ht     -tudents   and    of    fitting    his    world  outlook    to    college,  live  there,  study  there,  work 

ing.  You  are  not  ^^^'•,^.  f^""  .[^^ ;");;'  'yj;^"/ *.  ^^^^^,^  ^,,,.  ^je^s  of  Profes-  the  facts,  and  the  other  of  seeing  there,  and  just  plain  ol'  enjoy  the 
'T;"sex'  Sk^::d'l^te'rn:,^^:"n  ::rj.>hnrn,  Jut  l  have  a  stronger  systems  other  than  his  ov.n.  and  company  of  everyone  else7  Sure 
come  in  good  stead  in  that  outside  f,,,.,,nj,  against  your  tendency  to  matching  his  outlook  with  the  there  are  .some  smarter,  nicer,  pret- 
^vorld.  think  that  what  goes  on  in  the  class     opinions  of  other  thinkers.  tier,   fresher   than   others,   but   that  s 

If    the    -Uniqueness"    of    Brandeis    ^^^^    should    be   something    separate        He  who  ignores  the  first  level  will    to  be  expected  in  any  working,  grow  - 

" '"*     '*    irom  what  goes  on  in  life.  lose    his    ideals    and    be    lost    in    the    ing  society.   Doesn't   it   seem,  (to  use 

These  students   had   the   riJht   and    college    gristmill    of    ideas;    he    who    an   old   expression   which   you   and   I 
resnonsibihtv   to   protest   vociferously    tries     to     live     without     the     second    have    grown    to    hate    from    overuse) 
In     ideas     against     which     they     felt    level  of  thought  should   remain   in  a    so  very,  very   immature   to  pick  ou 
s?ronHy  moved    Their  allcmance  and    cloistered    society.  a  class,  a  small  minority  of  a  school 


I    energy   are   devoted    first   and    alxive       The  modern  Catholic  thinker  must 


Continued  on  ^  gt.   Six 


to 


all  to  establishing  themselves  m  the 
world,  not  lo  a  quest  for  the  kind 
of  truth  which  is  taught  and  dis- 
cussed objectively  in  the  classrooms 
of  the  university.  This  kind  of  truth 
is  all  loo  ollcn  irrelevant  to  what  a 
a    person    feels    and    does    daily:    the 


Br mdeis  Because  I  live  in  California  living  truth  about  these  people  is 
and  have  no  way  of  seeing  the  that  they  feel  violently  opposed  to 
school.  1  am  writing  lo  you  about  Professor  Johnson's  words,  and  they 
some  minor   details.  have  reacted  vitally. 

I  was  delighted,  when  reading  the  Professor  Johnson,  of  course,  b\ 
Catalog,  to  find  a  school  that  tits  my  the  same  token,  has  the  right  to 
idea    of 


what  a  I'niversity  should  continue  pursuing  his  argument  as 
be  When  1  read  that  Brandeis  is  a  forcefully  as  he  has  been.  The  mam 
•dwelling  place  of  permanent  values  thing  is  that  his  forcefulness  should 
—those  of  beaulv.^of  righteous-    indicate    his    living    interest    m    the 

ness  of  freedom  .  .  .."  1  v^as  truly  uords  he  speaks,  and  not  simply 
moved  1  realized  that  these  values  his  dedication  to  the  -integrity  oi 
are  not  just  abstractions  but  actual-  learning  ".  The  contest  between  h.m 
ities  in  the  respective  forms  of  the  and  his  students  ^^»^en  becomes  a 
•functionally  equipped  rooms",  the  contest  of  living  interests,  the  kind 
Administration,      and      the      Student   of    contest    that    no    man    trying    to 

live   would   want   to   suppress. 
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produce  of  a  small  university:  10  per 

cent  of  the  school  participate  in  this 

Ut   minimum)   four  hour    per   week    '^  "^o"   school  sounds   wonderful   and  "  The      professional      scholar      only 

course     for     negl.g.ble     graduation   ^  ^''^p^'^'^i^'^'^aetepted.    But    two  gains    from   debating   and   dissoctmg 

f^t**'*-                        .           J           •         minor    details   —    I    blush    lo    write  the   objective    truth;    such    debating 

The  internal  criticism  and  cyn.c.sm    minor  ^etaHs       J  ^^"^^  *  ,  disappointing    to   the 

leveled  at  f  ■-"''-'";/«;, l^// ^.^J    ^ou   undeJsUnd    that  5   write   about  person  who  ^^ants  to  know   how   to 

be   warranted,      ^n   experience   like    y                              wouldn't  like  to  go  live  a  Uttle  better.  The  fact  is  that 

this  one.  however,  should  do  much  to     J^^*^""^'^,^^^    ^.^^^^^    fc„«^i„g  .^^se  persons  have  transformed  such 

help  balance  the  scale  and  present  a   »« JJf;^  ^^^^f '^^^^^p,,,   ,„a   j   Hve  a   debate    into   a    real    matter;    they 

r;;:r:ir-tura;:r  '"'     '               t:o";ir  away  to  .ce  ror  myself.  have     dramatically     and     strikingly 
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The   Justice 


Paae  Three 


Madick  at  SPEAC  Sees  World-Wide 
Movement  Toward  State  Capitalism 

Two  Socialists  battled  at  SPEAC  last  Tuesday  over  •Socialism  and  Foreign  Policy."  Tim  Wohl 
forth  edUoro  he  Young  l^ocialist.  described  a  power  elite  in  the  United  Slates  stnv.ng  to  ma.n- 
[am  itself  delite  a  world  wide  popular  groundswell  of  soc.al.st  feeling,  wh.le  Paul  Maduk.  a  o.- 
Iner  Sbor  otMhe  Spartacus  I.cague  and  the  IWW.  saw  a  purely  pulU.cal  struggle  aga.nst  the 
i.-wL-r/rniinii  of  'i  universal  trend  toward  slate  capitalism. 

Wohlforth  cla.mei  that  Americ^a  hasj^ased  her  foreign  policy  for  the  past  fifty  years  on  the  ex- 

tension  and  maintenance  ot  her   j,^()^,^j,''t,oth  powers  arc  state  capital 
foreign    markets.  These   foreign    .^^|^.  j^  idoolo-y,  each  opposes  popu 


The  Itlc-a  €»f  a  I  iiiversiiv 

Ihh  is  the  sccoful  hi  a  scries  b?/  indirldual  studcvts  and  faculfrj. 

-An  intellectual  in  a  democracy  has  the  dUiV  to  his  society— 
to  serve  it  as  a  doctor,  lawyer,  or  an  engineer/* 

The  intellectual  is  concerned  with  the  search  for  truth,  with- 
out  fear  or  favor,  without  regard  to  it.  practical  utility  or  general 

^'''^''-I'hl^intellectual  is  a  man  who  thinks  otherwise;  1^^  j^  ajvu> 


markets,    he  claimed,   are    neces-    i-,,.  movements  because  they  w:int  the 
ary    for  internal    prosperity    and    the 
continued    dominance    of    the    ruhnii 
cla».  Thus,  the  rulin'^  class  bases  its 


policy  on   economic  imperialism,  and 
i-   willing   to   pursue  measures   which 
endani^er   both    world   peace   and    hu- 
man   freedom    a<id    democracy.      The 
altitude  of  the  rulmi;  clas>  manitests 
Itself  in  the  support  of  dictators  like 
liatista,    Trujillo.    FYunco.    Uhee,    and 
Jimenez,    opposition     to     progressive 
ni«>vemonts   in   countries  like   Ali;eria 
and  Lebanon,  and  skirmishes  between 
Kast  and  West   tn  places  like  Quemoy 
and    Berlin.    While    the    rulin-    class 
does      not      desire      war.      Wohlforth 
(hou-iht,  it   is  willing  to  take  the  risk, 
and  v»e  may  therelore  "lind  ourscjves 
at  war"  some  day. 

NLidick.  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that 
bolh  powers  were  acutely  conscious 
(»t  the  daniier  of  war  and  in  caretui 
control  of  the  situation.  The  constant 
>k':nii>hes  betvseen  Kast  and  West 
were  not  so  much  -brinkmanship"  as 
tesN  of  inHuence  Neither  side  has 
anv  intention  i*(  L^oin^  to  war  over 
l^urmoy.  foi  instance:  instead,  they 
are  '  teelinii  each  i)ther  out"  in  order 
to  know  exactly  where  thev  stand  in 
relation  to  each  other.  The  dan-er 
ticie.  nccordin-  to  Madick.  i-  not   that 


underdeveloped  countries 
own  spheres  of  influence, 
.side  cares  about  ideology, 
such  as  natural  resources 
main  concern. 

Wohlforth     pictured     the     v\orkin?i 


in     their 

Neither 

tauLiibles 

are    their 


with  i^o  alternatives  in  order  to 
maintain  itself;  either  to  expand  it> 
foreiL;n  markets,  or  to  devote  more 
of  its  energies  to  waste  production, 
such  as  armaments.  Because  of  the 
existence  of  the  Soviet  I'nion,  the 
first  is  impossible.  Therefore,  Amer- 
ica is  expanding  the  public  sector  of 
the  economy  at  the  expense  of  the 
private  sector,  or  in  other  words  ap 


lulionary  by  profession." 

These  are  three  directly  con- 
trasting   positions.   They   define 

the  social  role  of  the  thinking  man 
and  by  implication  they  dehne  the 
goal  of  the  educational  institution. 
Each  of  the  three  positions  has  had 
its  great  exponents,  each  is  believed 
by  some  group  here  at  Brandeis; 
each  has  been  adopted  as  a  norma- 
tive description  by  some  part  of  con- 
temporary     American      inteligentsia 


man  of  wisdom  as  a  critic:  he  i^  a 
radical  social  theorist  who  questions 
just  what  his  society  holds  to  !>*» 
unquestionable.  He  i>  perhaps  the 
philosopher  who  examines  the  fun- 
damental assumptions  and  values  of 
his  culture.  He  may  be  the  icono- 
clast who  goes  around  the  market 
breaking  the  idols'  clay  feet,  not 
l>othering  to  check  to  .see  if  they 
have    hearts    of    gold    or    other    laud 


class  as  constantly  gainmg  in  power,    proaching    state   capitalism.       Where 


citiUji   tht 


vvorking  class  victory  in 
China  and  the  increasing  strength  of 
trade  unions.  He  described  hi>  tour 
this  fall  of  the  states  in  which  the 
right  to  work  lav\  was  the  main  issue. 
Here,  he  claimed,  was  a  dearly  de- 
(ined  battle  between  worker  and  capi- 
talist, in  which  the  workers  emerged 
victorious  in  five  of  six  states. 

.Madick  denied  that  the  trade  union 
movement  wa^  socialistic,  since  it  was 


Wohlforth  saw  a  threat  of  war  in  the 
arms  race.  .Madick  saw  only  an  eco- 
nomic phenomenon  having  no  direct 
relation  to  the  t>attle  between  F.asl 
and   West. 

Wohlforth  claimed  the  support  of 
a  world-wide  socialist  movement,  .say- 
ing that  while  socialists  may  be  out 
of  step  with  America,  America  is  out 
of  step  with  the  world.  In  the  recent 
free    election    in    Venezuela,    for    in 


able    virtues.      He    may    be    the    poli- 

But    the   positions   are   very   different  ^^^,^[  activist  who  subverts  the  exist- 

and  are  all  j>ossible:  each  intellectual  ^.^t      governmental      institutions      be- 

must    make    for    himself    the    moral  ^.^^^^   an   honest   study   has  revealed 

choice  from  among  the  three  of  them  ^heW  faults.     Or  he  may  be  the  poet 

and  each  institution  for  the  training  ^^r  anthropologist    who   criticizes   the 

of    intellectuals    must    choose   one   of  ecmtemporary  .scene  sufliciently  mere- 

the  three  images  as  its  ideal  product.  |y  |,y  showing  what  man  might  be  or. 

The   first    ima^e   is   of   the   man   of  in    other    times   and    places,   actually 

wisdom  as  an  exVrt:   he  is  a  techni-  was.     Whatever  his  means  of  expres- 


conlrolled  by  a  ruling  class,  ihe  union  .stance,   the   only    parties    in    the    run- 

bureaucracv.  .Ju>t  as  capitalist-  tried  ning   were   socialist.   Madick.   he  said, 

to  hold  svvay  over  the  working  clais,  saw    *no  progress  in  anything."  Wohl- 

.s«»    did    the    union     bureaucracy:    the  forth  doubted   that   Madick  had   more 

right-to  work     law     contest     \*a>     be-  than  twenty-live  adherents  in  the  en- 

tween  two  ruling  groups,  and  did  not  tire  world, 

involve  the  \\orker  themselves.  Thus,  Madick    defended    hiniselt    a>    being 


eian  eoiuerned  with  usin^  the  most 
elVicient  means  to  reach  unquestioned 
ends.  He  does  not  question  the  ends 
becau.se  he  delines  his  purpose  .solel> 


sions,  he  breaks  through  the  cliches 
of  thought  and  stereotypes  of  action 
that  bind  all  'the  good  people  of  the 
land."     He  looks  with  fresh  eyes  and 


as  an   engineer  of   ideas,   a    plumber    sees  the  Power  that   masquerades  as 


the  election  w  i-  to  be  considered  a 
victory  for  the  union  bureaucracy, 
and  not  at  all  a  step  toward  social- 
ism." as  Wohltorth  had  put  it. 

Madick    cautuMied    against    viewing 
the   revolution   in   China,  or  indeed  in 


V.  r    uill  break  out.  but   that   the  pou-     an>    ct   the  underdeveloped  countne.s, 

a>    socialist    pio^rts-.      C(nintries    like 
China   are  pro^ie->ing.  it   i-   true,  but 


e«  -  \m11  reach  >ome  s<»it  of  agree- 
rnrnt  tor  dividin.:  the  \^orl(l  hetAeen 
thrrn.  and  in  so  d<»ing  perpetuate 
.>t  itr  capitalism  tor  another  century 
or  rn(»n.  Popular  ino\ement-  m  the 
uinleitleveloped  countries  an-  not  so- 
cial:-: movements  ;il  all,  .Madick  felt. 
Uatiu!-.  they  are  movemi'nt<  l(»uaicl 
n  »t.onali>tic       stale      capit    ii>in.      Al- 


Iheir  development  i>  liom  feudali-m 
l«)  slate  capilali'>rn  The  modem  West- 
ern   countries    art'    not     experiencing 


peNsimislic  only  m  the  short  ran^e 
view  He  saw  the  rudiments  ol  a 
genuine  socialist  movement  in  phe- 
nometia  like  wildcat  strikes,  vvhere 
\sorkers  act  without  any  guiding  hi- 
erarchy. .\s  long  as  the  .American  sys 
tem  remain^  as  it  is.  however,  no 
truly  socialist  movement  can  succeed 
in  I.atiu  America,  since  the  I  nited 
.Slates  will  linance  an  opposition  or, 
as  in  (iualemala,  openlv  intervene. 
Madick    seemed    not    at    all    disturbed 


of  the  mmd  Far  be  it  from  the 
average  lawyer  to  concern  himself 
with  questions  of  social  theory  and 
political  philosophy;  rather  must  he 
show  himself  to  be  loyal  to  his  coun 
try  and  what  U  stands  for:  a  (irm 
believer  in  democracy  and  the 
American  Way.  a   man  of  ^ood  char 


Law.  the  Deadness  masked  as  Stabil- 
ity, the  Tyranny  of  Mediocrity  that 
ealls  itself  Mature  Kesponsibility.  He 
deties  the  accepted  standards  of  good 
and  accuses  his  .society  of  deeper 
mortal  sin;  what  siK-iety  is  not  guilty? 
He  is  the  prophet  calling  the  people 
to    "wisdom,    justice,     righteousness. 


sociali-l    progre>-    either.    sin(  e    they  at   haviULi  only  twenty-five  adherents, 

are    nuiving    from    private    capitalism  but  expressed   the   wistful  desire  thai 

to  stale  capitali-m     Maduk  (U-Nenbed  perhap>  his  following  miiiht  someday 

t!ie  .\merican  economy  as  being  faced  reach  lifly. 


Siutltf  ipf  lss'a€*li  Eihitie  fii'tmps 

l)r  Shelonto  Mora-  Assi.stant  l>rofe^^sor  of  Semitic  l.an-uaj,a»s,  is  diivclin^  a  project  in  coop- 
eration with  liohrcw  Lnivcrsitv,  intended  to  record  and  study  the  oral  and  hler;ry  heritage  ol  the 
individual  ethnic  i*rv)ups  or  coininiinituvs  which  have  emigrated  to  Israel  from  Yemen  ot  Southern 

Arabia   Iraci  and  .\i)rlh  .\frica.  i  ,•   •      ♦     •     ♦! 

necuise  of  the  tremendous  pressure  exerted  upon  new  fenerations  m  l.srael  to  participate  in  the 
Israeli  culture,  the  -roups  are  rapidly  h)sing  their  literary  and  lingtiistic  peculiarities.  Jt^sjiece.ssarN 

to  [Hoerve  these  on  tape  or  pa 


per  before  they  heconu*  extinct. 
Hebrew.      Mora^      pointed     out. 

though  now  a  living  lanuua4c  m 
Israel  passed  ihii>UL;h  a  period  from 
the  inird  tt-ntuiv  A.D.  until  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it 
e\iNied  almost  solely  m  a  written 
form  for  great   literary  and  historical 


DR.    SHELOMO    MORAG 
works.       Its    use    for    oral    eomnuini- 
Cttion     was     restricted     to     relations 
between    nationalities. 

The  primary  use  of  oral  Hebrew 
during  this  time  was  liturgical.  It 
wa-  taught  to  children  as  the  lan- 
gua^ie  of   prayer  and   the   Bible. 

Bach  of  the  Kthnic  groups  has  its 
own  tradition  of  Hebrew,  employing 
diii^'icnt    rules,    transmitted    orally, 


pertaining  to  reading  of  the  Hi  hie 
and  post  P.ibhral  literature.  'I  liese 
traditions  have  vei>  anci«Mit  elements 
for  the  hist«iry  of  the  Hebrew  Ian 
uuaui'.  intei  pretations  of  the  P.ible 
;ind    Hebn'w    Literature. 

The  intOrmation  is  gatheri'd  with 
a  tape  recoidin-.  through  intensive 
questioniim  and  ihe  interviewing:  of 
a   number  ol    representatives   of    eaeh 

jiroup. 

'I'he  reeorded  information  will  be 
Used  for  extensive  study  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  evolution  of  Hebrew.  It 
will  also  be  useful  in  a  study  of 
Aramaic,  used  formerly  bv  the  Ye- 
menits  who  read,  each  week,  an 
Aramaic  transl.it  ion  of  the  weekl> 
portion  in  conjunction  with  the  He- 
brew. *'rhe  Nemenite  tradition  of 
the  .Vramaic  lalmud  is  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  Bah\  Ionian  Aramaic 
which  was  spoken  in  the  Gaonic 
Period",  .said  .Morag.  Ihis  reading 
tradition  of  tile  Talmud  is  also  being 
recorded.  Knowledge  of  the  Baby- 
lonian  'ralmud    is   very   scanty. 

I'he  study  has  also  revealed  a 
number  of  orally  transmitted  literary 
works,  interpretations  to  the  BibU» 
which  are,  in  fact,  un-wntten  .M id- 
rash  im.  literary  and  legendary  works 
based  upon  the 
the    Bible. 


the  exam|>le  of  the  Irac|uian  Jews 
who  did  not  preserve  the  Babylonian 
traditions  but  have  been  intluenced 
by  i>llier  groups  whuh  accepted  the 
impact  ol  Spanish  Jewery.  However, 
these  communities  can  supply  re- 
searchers With  int<u-mation  oiiginal- 
ing  m  a  period  i)rior  to  tiie  beuinning 
of    this    impact. 

'I'he  ^emenlte  >:roup.  said  Morag, 
is  especiallv  mterestiiiLi.  retaining  no 
less  tlian  live  lan^uaue  traditions 
whuh  are  kept  apart  from  each 
other.  These  include  Biblical  He- 
hiew.  Post  P.iblical  Hebrew,  the  Tra- 
dition of  .Aramaic  translations  ol  the 
Bible,  the  .\ramaie  of  the  Talmud, 
and  the  tiadtion  of  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  which  is  ditlerent 
from   their   spoken    Arabic   dialect. 

I'he  people  of  many  of  the  com- 
nninities  retain,  not  only  their  an- 
cient literary,  but  also  ant  lent  living 
traditions.  Morag  said.  "Some  of 
these  people  still  live  in  an  era 
which  I  would  say  is  .Medievil.  The 
Yemenit*'  way  of  life  is  a  fossilized 
way  oi  life  from  the  peiiod  of  the 
Talmud" 

Some  results  of  Morag's  study  have 
already  been  published  in  journals 
interpretation  of  and  a  book.  Another  book,  to  ap- 
pear   later,    will    continue    the    report 


•Ktcr    staid,  stolid,  and   untainted   by    and    ecjuity."      The    universities    that 

unsound    or    forei-n    ideas.   Similarly,    train  such  men  are  bands  ol  outcasts. 

the  professor,  the   politician,  and  the     going    under    .some    other    name    but 

parks   eommissioner   aie   asked   to   do 

just     what     they     are     paid    for:     help 

strengthen  our  uieat  nation  by  doinii 

their  best   in   their  own   jobs       If  our 

national     religion     is    the    wcuship    of 

democracy,    free    enterprise,    a    high 

level    of    technological    consumption. 

and  ever  increasing  ciuantity.  numbeis 

slickness.   and    -litter— it    this    is    our 

national     reli-ion     then     the     men     of 

learning   are   to   be   the   priests   in    its 

service.  Heretics  are  not  appre- 
ciated.      Our     universities     then     are 

.seminaries  of  hiuher  learnini:  where 
intelligent  younu  people  are  trained 
for  th«»  callmi:   in   whieh   thev   will   be 

socially   most    useful. 

'I'his  is  the  image  of  the  intellec- 
tual as  parish  priest  of  whatever  his 
societv  uses  tor  religion.  In  our  ma- 
terialistic ehurch.  no  matt«'r  how 
hiuh  up  the  hii'rarchy  the  intellec- 
tual g*>es.  his  horizons  remain  pa- 
rochial. 

The  .second  image  is  of  the  man 
of  wisdom  as  a  scholar:  he  is  a  seeker 
after  |)ure  truth.  He  is  interested  in 
the  essenc-es  of  stars:  he  i  limbs  the 
ivory  tower  to  be  closer  to  them  and 
further  from  the  distractions  of  this 
world:  any  intluence  of  his  society  on 
him  can  only  distort  his  vision.  As 
a  scientist  or  a  historian,  he  must 
strive  only  for  the  objective  truth: 
even  if  he  feels  he  can  never  achieve 
thai  goal,  he  can  admit  no  other. 
The  only  land  of  which  he  is  a  citi- 
zen is  the  republic  of  learnin-;  the 
only  discipline  he  can  admit  is  the 
scholarly  one.  He  must  strive  for 
complete  freedom  and  independence 
of    the   society    in    which    he   happens 


actuall>   schools  of  subv<»rsion.  as  the 
highest    loyally    demands. 

This  is  the  imaue  of  the  intellec- 
tual as  j)rophet  of  critical  reason. 
e\er  comparing  the  good  as  he  sees 
it    with   society  as   it    is  sc»en. 

'rhose  playinu  the  three  alternative 
roles  of  tlie  intellectual  are  treated 
dilVerentlx    by  .societ>. 

'I'he  social  role  ot  the  intellectual 
as  a  servant  of  the  existent  .social 
order  is.  of  course,  the  easiest  one 
to  fall  into.  It's  the  one  that  pays 
well.  It's  the  one  parents  will  un- 
derstand. For  his  training,  donors 
will  give  gieat  sums  of  money,  all 
earned  under  the  existent  .social 
order  N\)  conuressional  c<»mmittees 
and  no  anmy  townsmen  will  think 
him   alien. 

I'here  remains  the  question,  essen- 
tially moral,  is  the  intellectual  con- 
tributing his  best  to  the  betterment 
of  man  by  serving  the  Kstabiishment, 
the  Powers  That  Be:  is  the  bureau- 
crat, as  such,  likelv  to  establish  the 
(iood  Society* 

The  conceptualization  of  the  intel- 
lectual as  entirely  cut  off  from  so- 
ciety is  not  as  radical  as  it  may  seem. 

.\  pure  mathematician  or  a  Sanskrit 
scholar  is  un  ikiy  to  foment  social 
revolutions:  he  may  fit  rather  well 
into  the  interstices  of  quite  unlikely 
cultuies.  Not  threatening,  he  is  not 
so  threatened.  Our  American  .so- 
ciety holds  college  professors  and 
other  sucii  harmless  curiositie.s  in 
high  regard,  though  it  pays  them  as 
little  as  befits  their  social  utility. 
When   the   intellectual   is  the   great 


to    find    himself.      In    our   .secular    re-  Nay   sayer  he   gels   into  considerable 

Imion.  he  is  the  hermit,  and  whether  trouble.     A   man  who  disagrees  with 

living    alone    in    a    desert    or    banded  the   generally   accepted    standards   of 

together     with     others     like     himself  social    organization,    personal    values, 

in    little    intellectual    monasteries,   he  and    patterns    of    action    is    going    to 

remains   the   man   on    the   fringes   of  be    called    di.sloyal.    unreali.stic,    and 

his    world.      In    the    popular   vie^'   he  immoral,  at  lea.st.     Socrates  may  have 

is  respected,  barelv  tolerated,  a  little  done  Athens  a  high  service  in  reveal- 


despised,  considered  a  failure  in  this 
world  through  perhaps  a  great  suc- 
cess in  some  world  supposedly  high- 
er. The  universities  that  train  men 
for    this    dedicated    and    lonely    with 


ing  the  failings  of  its  great  men  and 
ideas;  it  did  not  do  him  too  much 
personal,    pragmatic,    good. 

Both   the  student   charting   his   life 
goals  and  the  educator  creating  a  col- 


Morag     has    found,    together    with  on     Babylonian     and     North     African 

the    Hebrew    and    Aramau    traditions.  Communities     in     Israel.       The     com- 

.several    forkiaiU    in    the    varicnis    dia-  pleted     project     will     cover     the     lin- 

lecls.      It   is  expected   thai   these   will  guistic     tradition     of     Hebrew     and 

make   possible  .study   of   the   po.ssible  Aramaic,    the    traditioniil    interpreta- 

intluence  of   these   upon   the   Hebrew  lion  of  the  Bible  by  various  communi- 

and  Aramaic  traditions.  ties,    and    the    traditional  ^nterpreta- 

Some  of  the  groups  have  been  sub  tions    of    various    passengers    m    Post 

ject  to  later  intluence^.     Mora^;  cited  Biblical  literature.  —  JL. 


drawal  from  the  world  might  well,  lege  must  define  his  ideal  of  the  in- 
like  Plato's  Academy,  demand  ab-  tellectual.  and  then  assume  the  conse- 
stract  mathematics  as  suitable  pre-  quences.  Ideals  find  their  realization 
liminary  training  in  withdrawal  from  through  the  decisions  of  daily  life, 
the  cares  of  this  world.  Statements  of  "the  role  of  the  univer- 

This   is   the   ima^e   of   the   intellec-  sity"  find  their  expression  in  the  rest 

tual  as  monk  devoted  to  his  service  of   the   college   catalog.     The   choice 

of    truth     but    with    no    time    to    be  among  alternatives  in  terms  of  values 

traveling    friar    spreading    enlighten  is   the   daily   action    which    alone   can 

ment  among  the  laity.     ^  define   a     special   character."  ^ 

The    third    image    Ls    that    of    the  .  -Martin  LeviiM 
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l^ed  To  Be  "Admirable 

,te  lin.Ln.s  Gvrm:.n  "'■'1"'':"\»|;;   "f J,:f  "»;  \'  „.    '  h.!  « ork  of  a  ,mn  of  ^.v.l  hmmm  com- 

to  the  concert. 


bcral 


Robert  Lincoln  Kott.  visiting  ^^\^'''f,^,^'^fZeL  S 
(,  rn,in./  Activities  in  Music  has  recently  joined  the  Branoeis  f  ac 
i      TlVwa     orme  IV  a  .nember  of  the  Juilliard  Strmg  Quartet. 
andtaught  at  the  Juilli.rd  School-oi  Music  for  eleven  years  be- 

'"■^'  S'f' c'ame  to'^rSei.  because  he  svas^fatiguod  with  profes- 
sioiial    music   and   ronccri    work 


san'^ 


^    admirably, 
beautiful     nio- 


Thc    chorus 
achu  \  i'ng    sonic 

Pi^.ptv  —  notiiblv  in  tlu*  hu>h('(l 
bcMiilv  nt'  the  tH'iiinniim,  ond  in  the 
f'ourti)  move  nuiit  'Wif  Ijrhlich 
Sind  "  li  hnd  obviously  been  well 
pirp.ncd,  ami  w;js  thoroui^bly  nX 
honir  in  th«-  pircc.  Ai  ibi^  point,  its 
niiijor  piobltni   M*i'ms   to   b«'  the   lack 


u    X        .,•    r..ti.w.tt»cl   here  excessne  vibrato   uhiib   prevents  hi^ 

formanee,  vhieh    wa.->   relleiltcl   lure  t  xcc                    ,,,,„, n<'    of    Ibe    musical 

.n   insensitivity    to   dynamics   tnunrds  control   and    ^h^P^"^    -^ 

the  end   of   the    prouram 


The  orchestra  >ur!*ered  Ironi  a 
lack  of  numerical  slren^Mb  rhn)u^'h- 
out  the  evenin}4  Jt  N^a^  almi)st  con 
>ivtently  overpowered  by  the  chorus. 
Alth(»u^h  there  were  an  unbelievable 
number  ol  slrm^s  asst-mbUd,  these 
were    still    not    enouuh    to    pn>duce    a 


((piivalence     between    full  bodied    sound,     rhis    lack    of    son- 

(Hity  was  perhaps  most  ttllin^i  m 
the  lower  strings  and  brasses:  the 
warmth  and  richness  ui  Brahms' 
writmu    were    under.vtandably    lost. 

rbe    performances    of    bi»th    of    the 
soloists     were     di^appomtiui;    due     to 


of     numeri<*al 

select ion<.  the  clioial  ;-t>nority  beinu 
dominat«'d  by  the  femaU*  voices,  of 
the  lour  sections,  it  is  the  Alto 
which  ha^  the  smoothest,  most 
homom'nous  <sound.  the  sopranos  a 
hlile  furth»r  bchnid  in  this  respi'ct. 
As  uith  all  inexperienced  ensembles, 
the    rhoiu-    lackv    rndnrance    in    |)er 


phrase.  .Miss  Wallace,  u  ho  possesses 
a  lovely  soprano  voice,  sin^s  beau 
tifulh  in  piano:  but  allow.s  her 
tones  to  spread  and  lose  focus  in 
a  forte  dynamic.  Als«i  somewhat  dis- 
turbini^  is  her  teiuUnV.N  to  rise  to  a 
note,  instead  of  sin.mn^.  on  the 
pilch. 

.^Ifrt'd  Nasli  Patters«ui's  conduct- 
inu  was  as  usual  excellent:  it  was 
broad  enough  t<»  be  ab>olutely  clear 
and  yet  still  musically  sensitive. 
The  musical  forces  irmained  fully 
in  his  control  throughout  the  eve 
ninu.    On    the    whole,    w    vwis    a    most 


music   anu   concert 
and  he  welcomed  the  opportuni- 
ty to  bring  music  back  to  where 

It  is  most  important  -  to  thf  .amateur 
music  lover.  **1  cherish  the  opportuni- 
ly  of  beinj^  able  to  associate  with 
amateur   and    non-musician^.*"    About 


^d  performed  in  Europe  and  at  vir- 
tually every  major  college  and  uni- 
versity  in  the  United  States. 

When  asked  about   his  experience 
with  the  Juilliard  Quartet  he  replied: 
The    best    analojjy    to    the    quartet 


:;:::;';;■  H::.i"rr;;*;;,;n;i .,.,-  ^.  ,0,.  p..p.c  n,ar„c.. ,,.  one 


Loail  la 


(;«Tl)r(l;tM(l>'    k.iu-    i->    m;iikr(l    l»    »n 


—  Simon    Sargon 
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Thr  Charles  l'hi\h.>UM'.  local  outlet   for  the    •off-Hroadway  moviiiient;    has  pledged  il>  morc- 
or-les^-  resident  conipanv  of  actors  to  a  pnuhutioii  oi  Ku^cnc  ONcills  drama.  The  Iceman  Cometh. 
Ilavinti  enjoved  a  run  of  more  than  one  thou.sand  perfonnances— the  longest   run  ever  ='V«"'    ^u 
an  OAedl  plav— when  staffed  hv  ,fose  Quintero  at  The  Circle  in  the  Square  n\  N.  u  ^  «)ik  C.ity.  The 
Iceman  Cometh  has  proven  .tsVahu..  especially    to  thi>  kind  of  theatre.  The  New  ^ork  version  wa 
excellent    it  revived  an  interest  in  the  play  and  initiatd  for  its  director  a  sound  reputation  as  one 

.,f  r\w  t..nm.)M    mlcrpivtiTs  of  ()-.\.'iIl.     Tin-   Host. .11   tintypo  do.s  not  <oino  oft  quite  so  w oil. 

Th..  <Ktmn  of  th.-  ph.v  .s  loral.'d  mliivly  in  Harry   llop,>>  >aloon.    This  con>ists  ot  a  ^-rimv   room  will,  pla.n 

,vo,Kl.n   tabUs  an,l  .hairs.  "  Livn,;i  out   ,h.-ir  liv.-s   in   this  room  is  an  assortment  of  alcoholics,  in  various  de^roos 

ut   eon>eiou>ness.  and   u  ho   Nxcuild   as 


>ehot)l  preparinu  nnisie  students  for 
a  professional  musical  eareer  which 
hardl.\  exists.  On  the  other  hand, 
musie  at  Brandeis  ean  as>ume  its 
proper  plaee  in  whatever  a  liberal 
eduction  means  to  people  A  liberal 
arts  university  shouldn't  e«mipete 
with  professional  school.-  of  music, 
»nit  the  (piality  of  leaching  should  be 
no  less  hiuh/' 

Kotr  is  teacnmi:  a  course  tiUJtk'd 
•he  "Literature  of  Chamber  Music" 
Music  70'  which  is  beinj^  jiiven  for 
the  first  time  this  semester.  The 
eoiirsr  iv  ofared  to  interest  the  ama- 
teur musician  and  the  well-rounded 
>ludent  interested  in  music,  as  well 
as  the  music  major.  The  performance 
of  chamber  works  is  emphasized 
rather  than  musicolo.tzy.  uhicn  is  not 
nearly  as  vital  to  the  amateur  ubo  has 
had  little  contact  with  musie, 

KolV   also    coaches    several    ^-tudent 
chamber  groups  much  to  hi-  delight. 


another  and  working  together  day 
and  ni^ht  for  eleven  years.  It  was 
the  rarest  opportunity  that  could  bC 
(offered.  Eleven  years  aj^o  the  moup 
was  originated  as  a  completelv  ideal 
situation.  As  a  result  I've  come  in 
contact  with  a  wealth  of  musical 
literature  on  the  hij^hest  pos>ible 
level.  We  were  able  to  develop  as  a 
group  and  as  individuals  and  share 
one    another's   experiences." 

•It's  my  hope  to  integrate  praciical 
music  into  the  music  department  in 
>uch  a  way  that  it  will  stimulate  stu- 
dents at  Brandeis  to  enjoy  the  high- 
est quality  of  live  music  as  pail  of 
their  unique  experience  here 


»♦ 


^oon    call    Tiw    saloon    h<mi('    as    an.\ 
pln<'e    eUe  — they    uonid    even    prefer 
it    to    moNi    places.      Into    tfiis    >ie«py 
bolii>\"i   ill"  hoiuh  comes  from  time  to 
lime  a  glad-handing  salesman  nami'd 
Theodor«-    Hickman.       Ilickey.    as    lie 
is  a»re<tionate)y  called   by   the  assrm 
blage.  has  t-ndeared  himself  with  his 
rar«'free,   ehetrful    humor.     Oih-    day 
hi>   cheer   is   not   quite   so    harmless; 
it  u  on  this  day  that  the  play  begins. 
Todav    Hickev    has  n    mc-sage:   .Scorn 
the  dt-mon  rum.  put  on  \our  Sunda\- 
>;o-to  nieetin'-ch>!heN  and   go  out   and 
take-    a    look    at    the    world.       IheyVe 
seen     it     :im\     they've     forLfoiten     it, 
these  drunken  men.    I.ife  outside  had 
them    stymied,    but    lite    inside    is    a 
combination    of    sleep,    pipe    dreams 
and  nmhtmares;  hut  nobody  i-  really 
auake      l  hiv  >hare  a  common  dream 
^tomorrtju.       Tomorrou:     1  will  lo- 
Fnorro\»  !"   they    cry    with    ct>n\iction. 
Hut  we  all  kno.v  that  tomorrow   nv\*^'V 
ronus.        The      clientele      oT      Harry 
>h>pe\  -alov>n  might  go  on  dreaming 
lorevii.      bu:        I'heodore       Hickman 
eomt's  t«»  ^ell  th.em  todav.     He  brings 
realitv   to  the  doorstep  ni  his  sample 
case.      He    trlls    them    to    wake    up. 
He  tells  them  ttmiorrow    is   going  to 
♦  ome      .\nd  finally  he  makis  it  come. 
It  is  not  easy  to  convincingly  repro- 
duce   oil   stage    a    world    where    the 
only  proof  is  a  hundred  proof,  where 
'*b«)ttled  hi  bond'  is  the  only  worth- 
while  bond   between    human    beings. 
Hut   the   recreation    of   this  environ- 
ment  is  imperative.     The  realism  of 
Quint  ero*s    barroom     uas     .stunning. 
Michael    Murray,    who    has    directed 
the  product i(m  under  discussion,  has 
not  succeeded  as  well.     He  has  cap- 
tured   some    of   the   hopeless,    weary 
tedium    r.f   a   derelicts'   hangout,  but 
the  life  he  has  breathed  into  his  play 
is  not   totally   inhaled  by  the  actors. 


Murray  would  thus  seem  eminently 
(lualified  to  tackle  this  assignment. 
In  all  fairness,  he  stands-  up  to  the 
job  pretty  well.  He  has  obviously 
absorbed  a  lot  of  wliat  made  the 
show  a  success  before.  The  ditVicul- 
ty  lies  in  what  he  has  given  the 
actors.  The  air  is  not  filled  with 
tile  smoke  of  drunken  pipe  dreams— 
the  pathos  is  not  brought  •home". 
Mr  Murray  has  blown  a  smoke  ring 
U)V  each  of  his  characters  from  his 
own  pipe,  and  they  M-ttle  lightly  over 
the  actors,  surround  them  for  a  mo- 
imiit    and    th«ri    disperse. 

Despite   this,   the   acting    stantis   up 
fairly    well.      With    the    exception    of 
one  character  all  parts  were  compe 
tently      portrayed        The     one     part 
wliich    didn't    come    <»tr    was,    unfor 


may  be  superfluous  information,  but 
the'  designer  should  have  been  more 
mindful  oi  the  general  category  to 
which  this  bar  belongs.  The  set  was 
not  the  splotched,  stained  and  dingy 
joint  of  ONeill's  intention.  There 
Co^tinnu'd  OH  Page  ScrcH 


Orieiilalioii .  .  . 

Continued  from  Pa<ic  O^'i 
al  and  planned  activity. 

Certain    members    of    Council    fell 

tna.uov.   K.wuH.. -     ^^         that  the  committee  membership  wa<; 

1  hope  eventually  to  all(»w  all  stu-  too  large;  many  members  had  no  ro- 
dents of  music  to  take  part  m  cham-  sponsibility  and  too  much  free  time, 
ber  groups  regardless  of  their  abili-  they  criticized.  Peretz  defended  the 
ties."  Also,  he  wants  to  help  those  number  chosen,  saying  they  were 
students  with  little  musical  back-  necessary  to  the  proper  functioning 
ground  achieve  greater  contact  with  of  the  committee.  He  indicated  that 
music  by  bringing  It  to  ihem  inform-  some  new  appointments  need  bC 
ally.  nr.n\e, 

Kobert  Kofi  grew  up  m  Los  An-  Council,  in  closing  discussicm,  mado 
geles,  California.  He  attended  Ober-  three  sugegstions;  that  there  be  for- 
lin  College  and  then  .Juilliard  Gradu-  mal  meetings  in  dorms  with  faculty; 
ate  School,  studying  the  violin.  He  freshmen  be  oriented  to  class  room' 
was  a  faculty  member  of  the  Tangle-  activity;  Orientation  Week  Cimimit- 
wood  Festival,  and  the  Aspen  Insti-  tee  members  sixak  to  freshnun  at. 
tute  for  three  years.  He  hab  lectured    dorm  meetings. 

Stand  On  Berlin 


Russian 

Seen  As  Fear  of  Power-Loss 

•  Wlnl  our  count rv  ilid  in  Cernn^nv.  in  cooperation  with  the  Gcrnians,*'  observed  Max  A.scoli 

reeentlv  in  The  Reporter,    vsas  unprecedented  both  in  scope  and  significance  .  .  .  The  two  sections 

of  (ierniany    dividea  between  East  and  West,  became  the  unsurpassable  evidence  of  the   Wests 

tenth     portraved       rne    one    par.      .'.j^.j^^ _/,„(!  of  what  Communism  does  for  people  who  fall  under  its  rule." 

whicii   didn't  come   <.tr   was,   unfor-         '  Evidentlv    Njkita  Krushchev  is  all  too  painfully  aware  of  this  fact.  In  the  first  press  conference 

tunateiy,  the   lead      It    is    iheodore  nremicrship    .November  2'/,  he  told  250  reporters  that  the  Soviet  Union  regards  West   Ber- 

Hickman.    who    brings  the   gospel   ot    ^^    "*    ..j  eineerous  turnor*'.  an(l  denounced  the  Berlin  occupation    agreements.      He    stated    that    supervision    of 
1:10.      The    part    was    play.-d    in    this     .,,/ ^,  /^,.j,,\^.  ,•,.,,„!  the  West,  now   being  carried  out  by  the    Soviet,    would    be    transferred    to    the    puppet    East 

'"     (;ernian  regime.     West  Herhn  vvas  to  become,  as  a  ^-realistic^'    concession,    a    demilitarized    free    city,    "for    the 

.  .      *•  ,— --—~^m-^.mmm.— -——-•———'— ^————~-— —^———^-^-^— ^—^-^^^^^^  _         


production   by  Judge  Springer,     Mr. 


Springer  is  unhappily  reminiscent  of 
the  cracker-barrel  philosopher.  This 
does  not  gil)e  with  the  Hickey  that 
O'Neill  created.  The  latter  was  a 
eheerful.  well-meaning  and  basically 
simple  man.     Hut  he  doesn't  philoso 


time  being." 

Th«'  Soviet  note  sent  the  same  day 
as  Krushchev's  press  confrence  to 
the  U.  S.,  Britain  and  France,  includ- 
ed   one    important    modification:    no 


routes   to   West  Berlin.     Backing  up  December   8,    East    German    Premier 

this  threat  was  a  warning   that  any  Otto  Grotewohl,  in  a   speech  to  the 

armed    challenge     to    East    German  Volkskammer,  or  Parliament,  stated 

authority  would  be  answered  by  im-  that   under   no   circumstances   could 

,n,.y-    --  •      u     r      mediate  "appropriate  retaliation"  on  the  outcome  "be  taken  as  some  sort 

V  Hi.    <,...ot    nredilection   is   to    ehange    was    to    be    made    in    Benin      j^  ^  ^  ^V^^rsaw  Pact  members.  of    decision    in   the   question   of   the 

nr^c^iic.       king      f     n^h^  ''''  -^^^  "^^"^'^'  "'^""'  '"  """'VZ       in   this  air  of  crisis,  West  Berlin-  Soviet  note.'    He  went  on  to  say  that 

^rinri  rplavs  hi!  biggest   gag    situation,      rrying  to  -^^  ove     Euro-    ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^.^^^^^^   ,^  continuation    of    the    present    situa- 

v^^n    he    gets    a 'flock    of   drunken    pean    sentiment,    the    note    ^Od    up    ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  overwhelming  rejection  tion  in  Berlin  was  "intolerable."  He 

bt^^^s  ofT  their  chairs  and  sends  them    the   spectre  of  a   ^'^"^^^;^\*;^:^' T^'?^^^^^^    of    Khrushchev's   proposal.     04^'.    of  implied    that   a    blockade    might    be 

nums  on  uuii  ^  b^..„c  fhovMl    Germanv.        Categorically      lejectmg    ^     ^i:^;ui^  ,.^4^^o  ir.n.\r  nnrf  i«  thu  ^^f *^a   ;<•  *u^  w^.f   a^^<:  nnt   a^. 

out  into  the  world.    He  knows  tney  n       ...... .,:r...rw.n    the  Soviet  gov- 


Ol     r\iii  lisiiviicv  a     piw^v/oMi.        ,.»^    V      vr*     iiii^iicu      mat     a      «.nv/\.ivavivi     ****{?»•«.      -*- 

the  eligible  voters  took  part  in  this,  attempted  if  the  West  does  not  ac- 
the  only  free  election  behind  the  cept  Khrushchev's  ultimatum  by*  the 
iron  curtain.  Of  these,  only  1.9%  June  deadline.  At  the  same  time, 
voted  for  Communist  candidates.  Grotewohl     offered     to     discuss     the 

The  pro-Western  victory  was  aid-  problem  with  the  Western  allies,  a 
ed  by  the  vigorous  leadership  of  cour.sc  involving  Western  recogni- 
Socialist  Mayor  Willy  Brandt,  who  tion  of  the  East  German  j^ovcrn- 
scored  a  personal  triumph  while  his    ment. 

-— - .         party    gained   an   absolute   majority.       Rebuffed   in    its    bid    for    ncgotia- 

tinned  existence  of  a  Western  bas-  g^.,^^^^  .^^  recent  weeks  has  become  toins,  the  Soviet  line  again  became 
tion  deep  inside  Communist  territory  ^^^  spokesman  for  Berlin.  VVe  will  beHigerent.  Last  week  Tass  issued 
was  a  threat  to  its  security,  ine  ^^^  ^^  intimidated,"  he  pledged  an  official  statemnet  declaring  that 
Western     powers,"    the    note    said,    ^^^.^^    ^^_^    campaign.      He    warned    any     Western     attempt     to     **break 

,   ua    ».,c......    ^.    -have  turned  West  Germany  into  an    ^^^   ^^,^^^    ^^^^^^    Khrushchev    Intends    through"    to    West    Berlin    by    force 

^  ^-  — '     —   ;  ^    ^etor      was    a    practical-joker    with    instrument     of    their    policy     spea  -  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Berlin  cleared  of  Al-    would  be  considered  an  act  of  war. 

conden^ed    on    the    'window    of    ;^;;^^,^.„^   apologies.    Hickey   would    headed    against    the    Soviet    Lnion. 


UK     H     u       r^docM.^  have    o>;^    ^ierm^^ 
all  be  back.       "^  ^^/^^"  ^^\^  J  ^''*     ornment     refused    to    consider    any 
told  and    in  tact,  when  he  is  ho  re-    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,,„,„,,,  and 

pUe.s:  ••\-';>,/»7^l^;^^^^^^  s  a  joko  proposed  instead  a  confederation, 
whole  point.  If  hope  '^  J?  J^»l;j  IJ.  ^^^  Communist  puppet  gov- 
Hickev  knows  it.  And  yet  when  all  itaxm?,  ut  r;.rmanv  its  soc- 
men appreciate  a  good  joke  together  ernment  ot  East  Germanv 
Hickev  feels  thev  have  been  brought  ereigni>.  .  .„ 
o CheMn  the  best  possible  uay.  Moscow  n^anua.md  that  the  con 
The  leal   brotherhood  is  akin  to  the  tinned   existence   ot    a   U extern    bas 


backslappint;    at    a    salesman's    con 
vention.      Mr.    Springer    brought    an 
aU-.l  by  tn..  acH.rs^    ..daitionul  facet   to  the  part.     It  was 
The  .-.udience   is  .so,,ieb.,w   re.nmded    ^^^_^^j^,       jj.^.^^,^.     ^^    j,,^^,^^    i,^    ,hi> 
of  tlie  artificialK — the  breath  of  lite  *  _     ;^_i  -.,1,,,^     „  it>i 

has 

truth''    that    the     playwright    would 


have  us  look  through,  and  his  mean- 
ing  becomes   cloudy    to    the   viewer. 


not   apologize  for  the   >piri.t.al    hot-    We«  Berlin  should  become  par^t^ 
loot,   and   il    he    seems    to,   the    pla: 


.-  ...    ...                                                   ijp^   troop.s  but  left  surrounded   by  The    American  answer   was  forth- 

i)t-  \Ve?t  Berlin  should  wco^e  part  oi    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^,       ^^^    advocate    of  coming.     The  State  Department,  in 

ay  East  Germany,  to  which  it  »^^''o»8^    German  unity,  lie  has  spoken  of  link-  its  formal  reply  to  Tass,  said:    'The 

,       ^                   , .    i;,iis  down.  geographically,     but     realizing     tnt           ^^^  ^^^^.^  question  to  broader  United   States,   which  has  made   no 

Critical   remarks   based   on    compai-                     s^i^^er's   settin:<s   were   a  "diiricuUies-    »«    f^l^.,^    ""^vl'!^,     is.sues   in   an   East-West   negotiation,  threats,    will    not    be    deterred    by 

ison  may  often  be  amiss  m  the  the-    J^^^^^^J^^^'X  p,,,.     xhey  were  Soviet    Union   stated   '^s   w.llmgne.ss    '^      ,;          p.^^d  by  82.year.old  West  threats  from  defending  its  rights  and 

atrical   reviews;   however,     he   bas..    ""^^J^-J^^^  g^,;./^  [^e"  are  told  that  to  let  it  be  "an  .ndependent  political       P      >     ^^hancellor,    Konrad    Ade-  discharging  its  responsibilities  to  214 

for  comparison   ha.   "^^^"'''^^  ^  ^e     \Z  Sar  room  was  suggested  to  the  entity-a  free  f  ♦/"T^^^l''^^^^^  f"  j" :    nauer.  mUlion  free  people  in  West  Berlin." 

Jr.S  P?ir  wUh       ie'  :  tie^t;   %^m  by  a  dive  historians  r.  ^^\^^\:^:':^'Sl  threl?       The  effect  of  the  elections  on  Com-  On  the  eve  of  tomorrow^  N-^1J^ 

Player^  P^*"^  ; ""/           .         ^^n-   call  as  Jimmy-the-Priest's,  located  m  life.       inc  note  V»"^       German  re-    munist  strategy   was   merely   to   in-  meetmg  in  Paris,  the  situation   ap^ 

York  production  of  this  play.    Mr.   iicii;>    r^n^nf^iu 


Peccmber   15.    1958 


The  StKt^ce 


Emile  Fackenheim:  Problems  Lerner  Evaluates 


Of  Reli 


Existentialism 


U.S.  Civilization 

Dr.  Max  Lorncr.  Professor  of  AnK^rican  Civilization  at  the 


or,  .  n.,  <h.  r  d  of  our  F-ithors"-  ••  Esraol  ben  Eliezer.  the  Baal  She...-   ,-„,.er'sity.  was  the  speaker  at  the  Ford  Hall  Forum  on  Sunday 

rov  l^-c:'^^'.:^:^^  -"^Xr^::^  Zo  ^o^ls  of  persons  who  -^^:^-^JZ  ^'^^.:^,  himself  to  the  ,uest.o„     ,s  American  Civilisation 
.elieves  beeause  his  faith  was  handed  down  to  him  by  his  father;  and  f '-,  ;  '^^^^  «  ^h-onfi-  \»;c  f'ui  •^.dJ;^:'^"^i!"Lern      chose  to  examine  three  speclic  areas  oi 

has  arrived  at  faith  by  dint  of  >earchin,  th<.ught ;   To  t^  TmlJl-ica'^.'lifT  in  order  to  find  his^nswer_.Xn^^ 

major  distinction  between  the  two      1  he  tirst   Ji-'^ 'be  acnamai^e  uiai  ii_^  ^   ^^    ^^  ^     ^^^^^^   i^«rn.>d  . a.  cmpn<-o    foreian  Dohcy   ...„  , u......  ,.,";.„..„  nnH  .-.dinst  to  the 


but  there  is  a  flaw  in  it:  it  is  taken  as  a  eommandnient 


liiven 


by  Nnan.  and   it   has   been   learned 


without  thought  or  reasoning. 
The  advantage  of  the  second 
man  is  that  he  has  reached  faith 

thruimh  his  own  pouiT.  Fiut  hi> 
faith,  too,  has  a  ilaw:  it  i^  easy  to 
>hake  by  oft'eriiv^  contrary  evidence. 
But  he  \Nho  combines  both  kincN  of 
faith  is  invuhierable.  Thai  is  why  we 
>ay:  'Om'  (id  because  of  our  search- 
in^',  and  "the  (id  of  our  father^,  'be- 
i-ause  of  our  tradition." 

The  problem  of  Jewish  Kxistmf.al- 
ism  and  agnosticism  hes  in  resolving 
the  tension  between  the  .tew  a>  the 
Questioninj:  Man  and  the  Jew  as  the 
Man  of  Faith.  Dr.  Kmile  Fackenheim. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Director 
.>f  the  rniversit\  of  Toronto  Hillel.  in 
his  lecture  in  the  Brandeis  irillfl 
M-rie.s  on  -ludaism  .'.nd  thr  Mo(tern 
Mind    revii'ued    how    the    concept    ot*. 

faith  has  been 

history    and    towards    what    point    in 

ihe  futurt'  it   now    mi>vt\s. 

rhf  failh  in  revelation  ot  th«'  mid- 
dle aiie-  \^as  not  n  merel\  ih»M>retical 
ronviction  but  wa-  fully  and  actually 
ft'lt. 

jlowevi-r.  Ihe  n>e  (d  ihr  rational, 
empirical,  -cientilic  mind  brought  a 
lorcf  which  threatened  thr  ba-is  of 
the  believing  man 

Modern  philosophy  attrmpts,  ac- 
cordinu  to  Martin  Bul)er,  'lo  pre- 
sen-e  the  idea  of  the  divine  as  the 
true  concern  of  religion,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  destroy  the  reality  of 
thr  idt-a  of  CJ-d  and  thereby  also  the 
rt-ality  of  our  relation  to  Him/' 


i;:^^^^;^:^^  n,u,  havo ,.;;..  i...  .>o,h  '-'.••>----:.»^!:,'-^-^.;r.:'"; 


:!ie  real  question  and  the  po.>*sibility 
nt  lindini^  the  meaningful  answer. 

Fackenheim  dis(Miss(Ml  two  major 
concepts  of  Biblical  Judaism:  Crcn- 
tion  and  Revelation. 

.\s  a  manifestation  of  his  love,  G  d 
created  man.  Fackenheim  -aid.  Man 
was  created,  Buber  writes,  as  a  free 
hem<4  -beeause  O-d  wished  to  be  free- 
ly  known,  willed,  and  loved."  But  as 
man  was  created  by  C.-d  as  a  'rhou 
for  his  I  and  as  an  I   for   Mis  Thou. 


ply  vanished;'  and  science  has  no 
value  here  because  it  has  created  a 
situation  in  which  man  now  realizes 
that  he  is  -increasingly  incapable  of 
con' rolling  his  own  control.*' 

A  meaningful  solution  is  proposed. 
Man  must  admit  that  there  are  areas 
outside  <»f  His  control  and  that  great- 
er mastery  over  physical  phenomena 
may  not  :4ive  him  the  security  *in  the 
world''  which  he  searches  for.  ro  re- 
move !he  illusion   one   must   take  an 


towards  science,  foreign  policy 
and  the  intellectual  life  are  for 
Lerner  indicative  of  the  lack  of 
moral  vigor  and  social  inventiveness 
that  he  finds  in  America  today. 
Science,  he  said,  is  looked  to  with 


for  his  i  aiui  as  an  I   ^^^^^^^^    ^  i    ^i:  .ew   m;;::!;  to  reality. Vhe    I^^^Hi.ation  are  our  present  methods 
the  action  of  creation  continues  with-    <  "^  ^^^   _,^^,   _\l^^^   ,       ,.     ..     .   ^,,  ,,^3.     ,         ...    annihila^on.       Both    these 


the  shock  of  change  and  adjust  to  the 
change.  He  said,  "We  hang  on  with 
bare  nails"  and  refuse  to  give  up  on 
any  position  we  once  held.  There- 
fore non-recognition  becomes  one  of 

._,____    „^  ,o,„    „ ourbiggest  diplomatic  weapons.    Ler- 

both  hop'e  and  anxiety.  From  the  ner  lamented  that  -things  have  been 
nineteenth  century  on,  science  repre-  happening  everywhere^  except  in  thO 
sented  unlimited  hope  for  humanity,  minds  ot  Mr,  Dulles  and  Mr  Liscn- 
But  in  the  midtwentieth  century  bower.-  Red  China  has  existed  foi 
this  unlimited  hope  has  given  way  to  ten  years  and  East  <'-rmariy  tor 
science's  justification  of  unlimited  thirteen  years  and  nnc  withhold  re 
human  activity.  Only  a  short  logical 
step     from     Naii    theories    of    racial 


out  end,  as  each  man  i>  created  with 
a   unique   Beini5. 

Fackenheim  understand^  the  Divine 
or  the  Holy,  not  as  distinct  from  na- 
ture, but  as  merged  uith  it  in  unity. 
There  is  not  one  realm  of  the  spirit 


treated   m   .ntelUctual     ^         ^^_  ,_      ..  .,,.     .,    .  .     „  ., 


file  growing  realm  of  (-'d.  <»d  i^  ^^' 
spirit,  but  what  >ve  call  '^pirit  and 
uhat  xse  call  naturi'  hail  eciually  from 
the*  <id  Aho  i^  heyi>nd  :\\u\  ecjualb 
cnnditioned  by  both,  and  whose  .king- 
dom reaches  its  fulness  m  the  com- 
plete  unitv    of  spirit   and  nature. 

Because  of  sUch  a  belief  in  tbe 
nature  of  Divine  union,  there  is  no 
dilTerence  between  the  cNsence  of 
uhat  may  be  called  -natural  events" 
and  -miracles.''  Hevelation  comes  in 
the  grasping  of  an  event  of  nature 
as  being  addressed  t.,  one\  Being,  an 
event  which  is  an  objective  suspen- 
>ion  of  the  *'laws  of  nature'*  n(»r  a 
mere  phantask  of  the  imagination, 
but   an   event  completely   understood 


real   \^orld   cannot   be  limited   to  ob-  for    total    annihila^on.       Both    these 

jects,  and   things  that    van   be  objec  jdeas  have   their  source   in  the   nine- 

titled     Man   must    strive   to    recapture  teenth    century    ideal.      Science    "the 

The  significance  of  the  individual  by  great    liberating    force"    has    become 

reestablishing     man\s     natural     bond  ^y^^    master    of    man.     Science    foday, 

uith  Being,  therefore,    while     demonstrating     to 

Bui    despair  and   hope  arise   out   ol  ^^^  American  his  possibilities  for  un- 

freedom,    and    the    structure    of    the  ^q,^  progress,  also  presents  a  picture 


world     which     permits     de-pair     also 
gives  rise  to  an  unconquerable  hope. 
The     !<»ftiest    affirmation     vomeiimcs 
comes  about  through  beinu  prepared 
b\    despair,   .Marcel    c«>mments     Hope 
IS  directed  toward  Being  and  is  there- 
fore   directed    toward    salvation,    for 
salvation  is  the  affirmation  that  man 
can  meaningfully  be  related  to  Being. 
Fackenheim's   lecture  represents  a 
.ludaism     which     lefuscs    to     remain 
static   but    which    insists,   by    its   very 
nature,  on  the  aware  participation  of 
the   individual.    But    he    goes    farther 
than    this:    he    potentlv     affirms    the 
Conthtneii  on  I'ayr  Seven 


of  a  mad  arms  race  af  the  end  of 
which  the  question  must  be,  who 
will  strike  first  and  begin  complete 
destruction?     For    Lerner.    science    In 

the    healthy    civihzation    must    be    a       K^-^.^  LERNER 

force    which    will    approach    man    as  DR.  MAX  LERNER 

sobiect   and   not  object.     It  must   be  cognition  as  if  recognition  amounloc 

.sed     and    if    necessary    limited,    In  to   a   fraternity    bid.      The    strongos 

such  a  way  that  it  will  serve  human-  condemnation    thai    Lerner    felt    he 

ttv    and    not    manipulate    man    as    its  eould  apply  to  American  foreign  pol- 

,ty    ana    no  k  ^-y  was  its  inability  to  turn  the  pagcs 

i.  our  .•..-;."  p.;-.--  '-  -;;:^-!;i  t-tr^d  ?h:n   .   no   lon'.e.-  a   ten- 
For   n    c,v,h/a.  ..n    to   be   o«n<ndo  cd  ^^  ,^^^^^^  .^  ^  ^^.^^  ,.^^^^ 

stron..'    .1     musi    1.-    .-b.'     to    ..i>  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.  ^^^.^.^^  .^  ^^  j^^^^^ 


siKl.  think. tiu  l.'.l  Kant  to  the  (Ira-    hy  ,!,(•  individual  as  emaitatin;?  from 

*   "^  •  .    .    .  .    ...    .  ..4.-«         .  .     1    an "'r.\    f^w.^ani'/e    this 


,ni»tic  >tattment,  Gd  is  not  an  exter 
n  il  xubMance.  but  only  a  moral  con- 
dition uithiii  us/'  God  i-  not  an  en- 
litv  out-idr  of  me  but  only  a  thought 
urthin  me."  And  it  has  brought  about 
Ihe  extreme  eonccptualizing  of  HegeK 
uho  Mated  that  "The  >piritual  princi- 
pal,  that  uhic!i  we  call  God  i>,  by 
,1.  nature,  aect -ible  only  to  rea^cm, 
not  to  !be  uh.'le  ol  man  as  he  lives 
hi-   actual    life." 

Ferhap.s  a^  a  reaction  lo  this  phil 
..sophual  trend  there  arose  a  new 
pattern,  ^^hich  we  will  refer  to  as 
existent iaiiMU.  Soren  Kierkegaard  t)p- 
,^:nd  Ih^s  new  lield  ot  inquir> 
'hrou<h  h!s  committment  to  the  poM- 
lion  llKiL  :i!:hough  there  definitely 
,.xi.ts  a  G-d  outside  of  the  individual, 
this  reality  can  not  be  called  objec- 
tive   because   it   contains   no   demon- 


Fiilhi  iglit  Artist  Show 
A  Future  with  Pre^eme 

We  arc  livinjz  in  .ho  present,  our  P^sl  is  bu.  ^^^^^^^^ 
our  nre>^ent  it  is  n..l  the  present.  Lxpressiomsni,  Abstraction^ 
eubilm  etc.  represent  at  i  v.-  of  our  recent  past  are.  along  with 
[he  General  past  the  base  of  the  present  which  has  been  trans- 
forni<^d  bv  the  ..tultiple  experiences  ol  Life  that  have  elapsed  since 
their  .mept ion.  We  can  never  a^ain  Live  the  Expressionist  ntove- 
nient  but  can  only  rather  futilely   ^^^^^  ^  vymboi  is  not  ind«'pendfnt,  it 

..       r      u    1     ,n,..  imitate       In  .\rt.  the  very  infill-  hab  to  be  of  somethinf.'.    We  who  are 

not    m.-an  that    l.n..hed   -.,..«.  11    a    _^                       Impressionism  ,o  translate  those  symbols  should  not 

nients  about  O'd  u.-r.  h..nd.<l  d^>^v  "^^/^  ;,;^,  ."^tn.Mo'ni^n^    m    the  ,.ko  them  for  tbe  reality  which  they 

horn    heaven    to    earth    .    .    .    then  would    maK,     i n  t  a  svmhol  is  a  Universal  un- 

,.oa.,    forth    a    word.   -----   ^^  ::Z  ^^^^^rL^X^::,    d.V'.ndu  t,"  of  what   lies  behind  it, 
which   IS  human  in  its  meaning  ana    Mucnmim  ^ ^  ^^^  ^^^^        ^^^^^    ^^^.^^^  ^^^  rebelling,  know- 


the  eternal  Thou.  -To  recognize  this 
power  on  every  given  occasion  as  the 
etfecting  one  i>  religion  generally,  as 
far  as  it  is  reality/*  Buber  writes. 

But  Kevelalion.  Fackenheim  makes 
clear,  can  not  reveal  the  essence  ot 
(\'i\  only  His  presence  as  a  reality;  it 
must  not  be  thought  of  as  scmiething 
happt'iung  "out  there"  but  as  some- 
thing in  vNhich  man  intimately  par- 
tieipates  -  in  a  dialogue  between 
the  I  and  the  Thou.  In  Eclipse  of  God 
Buber  writes  that  revelation,  to  him, 
•*does   not    mean   that    tlnished    >tat( 


•au^e    I*    coniaiiis    n^   vivlix-.       r-mimt 

.rable.  c.n.eptunl  knowled..-.  but  .s  revealed  '";-;;-  ,";;„"   ;":::.. 

••..„  ab>traet>on  ..om  pas>io..ate  com-  expr.>.    "     '  J^,,"^^^'^^ 

««ii  t«  ^  . ..  _  ,  revealed. 


'•orm  human  in  conception  and  impressionist  movement  of  the  late 
speech  and  vet  witne»es  to  llim  -vho  xMi  century  saw  no  future  in  then 
stimulated  it*  and  to  His  will.  W.-  arc 


thing 


niitmeni.  .r    tn        in   Faekenheim's   disiU>sion    of   dt 

Fackenheim    addresses    himself    to        In   ^""^^"^^^^^^ 

a.e  problem  of  faith  in  terms  of  the  ^'^'Jr^;^^^X  S  ckness  Unto 

existential  thinkers,  for  the  ques  ion  ^^^^^^'^  of  Dread.  De- 

of  faith  is.  a  question  which  -must  be  ^^^.  ,^ /'."     !^^^,^^^^  ^hich  is  ex- 

answered    on    "insufficient    evidence  ^^''^'.''',^^^^  paralvsis  of 

by    the    individual,    here    and    now.  ^;-»*"*'^':,^*^^^^.  "^Vs  not   totallv   sclf-suf- 

Kackenhe.m's  questioning  with  '^open  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^"Z  achieve 

eommittmenr  may  be  compared   to  l^'^'^'''' :'y^^'^^^  in  full  -    -  .  •   -     ,      ,  p.. 

the  catholic  thinker  Gabriel  Marce  ^/J^  ^f^i^^^^^^^^  <;.d,^he  falls    vsho  have  been  the  recipients  ot  Ful 

who  writes  that  "Faith  means  placing  authentu    niation 


p;,st.  the  classical  tradition,  do  the 
Noung  artists  of  toda>  see  in  their 
past  the  future  only  of  a  previ(ms 
generation  and  want,  not  to  imitate, 
but  to  uVe  this  knowledge  in  their 
present  towards  a  future  created  by 
both. 

Currently  in  Slosberg  Music  Center 
and  Mailman  Center  is  an  exposition 


ma.  what  they  are  against,  but  not 
uhat  they  are  for.  They  must  hunt 
in  the  chaos  of  their  bubconscious 
emotions  until  .some  sort  of  coherent 
form  will  take  place.  VVe  are,  I 
would  like  to  think,  in  this  transi- 
tion, this  rebellion,  futile  in  itself 
yet  not  ^^o  in  the  formation  of  a  fu- 
ture. It  is  from  them  that  our  new 
realitv  of  Art  will  arise,  from  their 


and  Mailman  eemer  is  an  exposn.un  ^       .  ^^.^  ^^^^^^ 

of  young  artists  liMug  in  the  presen  ^^^^^J^^^^^  ,^  .^rm  of  our  past 

and   creating   a    Future.     Comprised  "^i  juo^i    i   t^^   ^    ,__^,     Hnt    in 
of  sixty  paintings,  by  as  many  artists 


or    even    of    their    present,    but    in 
terms  of  a  gate  being  opened  to  new 

lui  w-u,  ..V   .«...  ^     ^  ^  ,      u-    ^     ..   tUn   tnct    dp     realizations.    Now  whether  this  move- 

e.tranged    from    »>right  ^^.^'holarshipsjn    the    last  Je-    ^^^^  .^^^,^^^,^^,  ^^.^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^,^^^^ 

is  to  be  considered  Art  depends  upon 

despair  usually  rc->;...vi.^      -. \^   .      _         :ki.»   t.r.Hnr    one*s    taste.      In   the    light    of    their 

victim  of  external  cir-    porary  art.     It  .s   'mposMble  under 


when 


one's  whole   self  at    the  disposal  of  into    despair  ^  _  _^      ___^  ^^^ 

uhat  is  believed   in.   in    contrast   to  ^=-«-.  .  ^.„  .     ,^.,p„jr  usi.ally  regards  Mdered   a   cross   section   of   contem 

•conviction"  which  is  but  a  barrier        The  man  in  diMJair  u        -  _^^  ^.^  .„,r.„v  art.     It  is   impossible  undei 

one    erects,    claiming    an    assurance  h.mseli  as  a 


J  viciim  of  external  cir-    porary  art.     U  is   impossioa    unu.r  themselves,  shedding  an  old 

...ic-    .-.c...^.    w„ o    --„  "Zr.Vnces   -   but   this   is   not    the    these  conditions  to  judge  individual    ^J^      s  j  ^.^,^1^ 

iSL'Tiar^hrwor'iieh   dS;J    nr:rhis  ..mess,  to  FacKenh.im,   -tists  since  one  pa.nt.n^^.^  not  rep-    e^at^^_^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


faith  mav  appear  quite  close  to  those    as 


to   Kierkejjaard,   it   is   only    one    resentative 


•      -  •  ,■  vihos.^    oroper    destiny    is    fellow>hip 

,„  the  definition  of  conv'Ction.  ho-    P     P^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ._^^^^  ^ 

Marcel     suggests     that      '''"^*    **      ""  „,,i„u  :.  jntrinsicallv  spiritiial.'' 
really  essential  in  faith  can  neither    ^'^^c  which ^   "<""         -^  .„  ^^^  ^i- 

bi-  proved  nor  disproved  by  any  sort  ^ ^^^^ " ^  \7, J"^,  j^  analyzing  the 
of  objective  evidence.  It  cons.s  s  in  rectmn  "^  ^'J^^^jjj  ,,„ich  must,  in 
mr.kinu  a  way  of  living  out  ol  hope  ]^'^^^]^J^,^  ^,,uy.  be  inward. 
,.nd  love  as  directed  toward  t.-d.  . .  •  ts  mo.  ^  "^  ^  „,  Existence  Mar- 
To  the  agnostic  the  question  then  '"^/^e  Ph.losopbv                       .^^  ^^^^ 

.►ecomes  clear:  is  there  not  a  need  ;:'^' J^"l'.\^;^P„;oment  and  to  any 
tor  a  positive  argument  for  the  real-  ';»'^™-/\,,^"^,his  betrayal  may  .-eem 
ity  of  Gd,  if  faith  is  to  be  considered    ;^'^ree   a  d  thu,    .c  j  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^_^ 

more  than    an   incommunicable   ps>-  to  h._u)ui^    ^^^    structure    of    the 

chic   event.   Fackenheim,  as   Marcel,  us,    >y  deathly  aspect 

answers  that  such  proofs  are  me.n-  -■  J.  ^ Jj^^td  "may   ^•-'"   ^   ^'^'^^  ^^a  i' ^^^^^^^^ -^ 

ingless  to  the  man  ^^o  has  exper  <>     »              ^^  ^.g^.j^d  as  a  cease-  ^'^^^^'^X?  what  seem= 

enced  the  presence  of  Gd,  and  inei  siai    »-              .  ^     j  „jai  and  to  sui-  ^n^^se  rtnvci. 

lectual  in  demonstrating  G-d  to  the  less  f  «^' f"";"*  ' ?,  "   -^j^mal    philoso-  subconscious  ot  the  arti 


resentative    of    their    iru  n    or    iiie.  standard   which 

time.    However,  in  that  all  exempify  ^^^//^J^,^,^.^    ^^e    test    of    time    to 

their  era,  we  can  generalize  to  clos-  ^^^.^   integrity, 

vifv  them  in  some  son  of  movement,  •'^i**""    xin". 

.if>  them  m  some                      ,    ,,.  „  Paradoxically,    it    is    in    comparison 

In  the   paintings  a  ^^^^^   rebellion  ^^^^   ^.^^^.    ^^^^   ^^^.^^^  ^,^.^^ 

of  color  and  torm,  «"  ^'^^^^f  ^^"^^' ^  ,hey  rebel,  that  they  fall.    And  they 

search  for  light  P-'^^f '^j'^^^^Vn^in^  do  fall  in  comparison.     Their  work 

artist    is    much    involved    in    finding  ^  ^    ^^^^    subjective,    too    experi- 

himself.  that  he  forgets  the  outside  ^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^ 

world   and    becomes   to   the    utmost  ^^  ^      ^^  ^^^  ^^^  meaning  other 

subjective.     The    paintings    are    an  ^                 niovement,  it  is  not 

experiment',  an  expression  lor  the  '    ^ 


as  important  as  the  tv^o  great  power 
blocks.  These  underdeveloped  areas 
must  be  courted  in  their  own  terms, 
rhe  subtle  terms  of  newly  born 
nationalism  and  independence  move- 
ments must  be  stressed.  The  dated 
arms  race  and  "join  our  side"  ap- 
proach must  be  considered  archaic 
and  be  forgotten.  If  we  are  to  sur- 
vive in  the  international  struggle 
we   mu^t    re-evaluate. 

Lerner   subjected   American   Civili- 
zation lo  its  most  searching  analysis 
in  respect  to  American  education  at- 
titudes.    Lerner   conceded  that    this 
is    perhaps    the    closest    to    him    be- 
cause it  is  the  area  in  which  he  sees 
the  greatest  real  possibilities  for  im- 
mediate improvement.     Lerner  sees 
the.  denial  of  social  re-pect  for  the 
intellectual    and   the    intellectual   life 
a:^  a  clear  and  present  danger.     He 
voes  a  definite  need  for  a  second  edu- 
cational   revolution    to    remedy    this 
and  many  other  situations.    The  first 
educational  revolution  was  the  level- 
ling   process    necessary    in    order    lo 
break  away  from  the   European  tra- 
dition of  education  along  social  and 
economic  lines.    The  new  revolution 
requires   the   recognition   of  real  in- 
tellectual capacity  differences  among 
our  youth.     Where  the   first   revolu- 
tion denied  arbitrary  differences  the 
second  must  be  built  upon  a  theory 
of  real  differences.    We  must  create 
an  intellectual  elite   which  will  sup- 
ply us  with  a  sorely  needed  educa- 
tional    and     intellectual     leadership 
group.     He   sees  no  essential   incon- 
si.stency    with    democratic    ideals   in 
such  a  system.     Equality  of  access, 
the   real   key   to   a   democratic   sys- 
tem, would  here  be   most  faithfully 
adhered  to  and  realized. 

Lerner  sees  defmite  decline  of 
American  civilization  In  these  three 
crucial  areas.  But  he  maintains  that 
he  is  not  a  pessimist.  He  asserts 
that  there  is  an  open  future  that 
we  can  shape  in  a  better  way.  But 
in  order  for  this  to  be  accomplished, 
all  future  activity  will  have  to  be 
in  an  atmosphere  of  real  flexibility. 
He  stated  that  the  only  fatal  disease 
our  civilization  may  have  is  "harden- 
ing of  the  Intellectual  arteries,"    As 


......«, ^^'^^"    artTsVonlv,   particularly   such   paint-    >^t  born. 

the    very    structure    of    the   jmst         .^^»^^  celentano's;  Painting  It  is  only  in  anticipation    in  irus 

,e  man  who  has  experi-          t^ -^^^  ,,,-,ed  as  a  cease-   ^^^^^^l'^^^^^^^^^  truth,  that  I  expect  to  recognize  these  '-^  «  -V^erl^rnoV^^^^^^^^ 

„.„.e,.v„.   .n   ,.c  -jro..  o    .HO     ^    ^ l.o  _ao.cve».„,s  o;  n...  -     -^-JJ^-S.JU   ,„„  ..  ,«rKs  o,  art, _^„  — ' .n 


Brigitte   Alexandre 
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The   Justice 


December    15,    1958 


PLEASE  CANCEL  YOUR 

TRAIN  and  PLANE  RESERVATIONS 

There  will   be  1  chartered   btiS5es   leaving   from  campus  to  conyenient 
,»ops    in   the    Bronx,   Manhattan.  Oveens,   Brooklyn,   and    Long   Uland. 
leaving    the    Student    Union    on    December    23    at    1:30   p.m.   and 
4:30  p.m. 

This  ^d   is   not  *s  cleaver  as  Schaefer's  since  it  is  hoped  these  points 
do  not  require  subHety  ... 

...  the  trip  will  be  by  far   less  expensive  than  the  train  or  pUne  .  .  . 
and,  more  convenient  .  No  worry   about  g^^ing  to  and  from  sta- 
tion   or    airport  -  convenient    stops   enabling    students    to   make   quick 
connections  hom«  •  .  • 


Town 


Garcia  Lorca  Tragedy 
Presented  This  Week 


Many,    many    fine    attraction^    this 
week,  as  usual,  auail  audiences.  The 

Old   Howard   Casino   is   keepin-   'em  Wednosdav    December   17th  the   Brandeis  Theater  Arts 

warm    with    Red.    Flame,    for   those  ^^ •  ^     :esenl  'The  House  of  Bernada  Alba^  by  Fred, 

who  hke  middk-a.ed  .tr.,>per>.    I  he   ^^^^^^^^^  Directed  by  Edwm 

screen     equivalent     ot      the     Howard    i  icO  Ciarcia  l.orca  ab  ii6  in  bt  maj        l  \rt^   and    Director  of 

c^^no  th?s  week  .s  lusty-bu.sty  AnUa   Burr  Pctlet,  Associate  Professor  ^^„Thea  er  Art.  and  Dire^^^^^ 
Fkt^M-'s      stnrnv;      portrayal      ot   the  Brandcis  Theater,  the  cast  will  include  l^^^^^.  ^!^^^^^.^^^^^^ 
v^erl^.  On  the  same  bdi.  all  you  Judith  Milan,  Carolyn  Bitterbaum^J^n^  Spector.  Linda  Amiel 

lucky   people  can   see     A   Nice   Little    .^^^  Lindc    Klein.     The  sets  have  " 

Bank    That    Should    Have    Been    Rob-    ^^^^    designed     by    Patll     Bertel- 

son    and    the    costumes    by    Jay 

Jasper.      Daniel    Forer    designed    the 
h-hting 


moreove 


r.  it's  faster  than  train  3f%d  almost  as  fast  as  pl»n^  since 
time  required  to  m*ke  connections  is  eliminated  .  .  . 

the  mo5t  rell»ble  bos  company  in  the  area  .  .  . 

Thtrt  will  k«  h«»««  Mwint  fc*ck  ••  Jaauary  4,  at  M«»enlent 
times,  aahiiie  ^«k»P»  at  tli«  stopping  finis. 


ONE   WAY 


S8.50 


ROUND  TRIP  —  $15.00 


F«r  r*strvati«M  »ni  informatisn.  c«iitact  Manny  Schreiber  '59. 
at  TW  4-5I0I.    Rettrvations  iitist  b«  made  by  Friday,  Dec.   19 


J 


GOING  HOME  FOR 

THE  holidays:? 


"Ti 


\ 


\ 


% 


No  strain,  no  pain,  when  you  go  by  train 

This  voar  when  wni  <io  lioino  for  the  hohdavs,  plav  it  smart  and 

takr  th<*  train. 

It's  <M(Mt.  Ill  .t  scttli*  l)ack  m  v(nir  coinfortaMo  .seat.  Catcli  up 
oil  somr  cf  that  misNing  s\cvp.  Arrive  fresh  and  rrstoci  and  avoid 
the-  lecture.  "YouVe  not  ^''ttini;  enough  sleep.  Yuirve  got  to  t.ike 

better  care  of  yoiirseh.** 

LET  THE  FOLKS  RELAX 

No  worries  about  trt\ic  herons,  icy  roads'. 
Xe\(T    anv    mifortnnate    dehivs    due    to 
storuiv  weatlier.  The  folks  know  when  to 
expect  vou  and  youVc  lioint!  on  time. 

GIVE  YOURSELF  A  TREAT 

W'hv  not  investigate  sUuping  or  parlor 
car  fares?  (  ThevVe  clieapeT  than  you 
might  c.xpeet.  )  Treat  yourself  to  real 
travel  liixurv.'YouVe  earned  it,  haven't  vou?  Of  course  von  have. 

And  while  you're  at  it.  really  live  it  up  by  dining  (»r  enjoying 
refreshments  while  eiuonte. 

There's  a  spirit  of  .sociabilitv  you'll  hke  aboard  train  t(Xi .  • . 
the  opportiniity  to  make  new  friendships  . . .  the  chance  to  renew 

old  ones. 

Your  local  New  Haven  tklet  acjen!-  T?;  ready  to  sell  yoti  your 
ticket  right  to  your  home  town.  See  him  today, 

NEW  HAVEN  RAILROAD 

P.S,  After  you  f^e/  hack  from  the  holiduy^', 

hyok  into  tJie  Sew  Havens 
special  htc  fare  excunions  to  Sew  York, 


bed"  <no  comment-  at  Keith*s 
Memorial.  "The  Tunnel  of  Love",  at 
Leov\'s  State.  couldn't  pa.s.s  the 
censors  and  still  be  funny,  .so  mis> 
it.  "The  Moon  I^>  Blue",  which  didn't 
try  to  pass  the  censors,  is  funny. 
At    the    Brattle. 

lA>ng  shows  imo.->tlv  too  lon.^«: 
Spencer  Tracy  and  his  fish,  at  the 
Astor.  South  Pacific  at  the  Saxon. 
"(Jigi"  is  for  tho>e  who  like  (lallic 
charm  <Bosley   Crowther   loved   U*  at 

the   Ciary. 

The  Kestle.s.s  Vear>"  is  fair.  ,  It 
purport.«>  to  be  a  true  story  about 
teenai*ers  and  marriaj*e  or.  vhy  not 
live  in  sin.*i  at  the  Paramount. 
Houseboat"  should  be  sunk.  Sophia 
Loren  i>  not  charmini;.  sleep  throui;h 
it  at  the  Metropolitan.  Starlinui 
Wednesday  at  the  State  is  'The  7lh 
Voya'4e  of  Sinbad'.  which  makes  one 
lonti  for  the  oriiiinal  Sinbads.  with 
out  sound,  and  wilh  Douglas  Kair 
Ij.mks    t senior*. 

Two     foreii;n     film>.     both     ratlit*r 
good,    of    course,    are      The    .Mat;nifi 
cent     St*ven"     trom     Japan,     at      tht» 
Telepix.   and   *  .No   .Sun    In    \  enice"   at 
the    Btsuon    Hill. 

The  theatre  otYcrin'4^  worth  men- 
tioninLi  are  both  excellent.  Held  over 
at  the  I'harles  Plavhouse.  The  Ice 
man  Cometh*  in  line  O'.Neill.  "Look 
Uark  In  An^er"  i.N  powerful  .^tuif 
and  wt»!lh  .seeing,  at  the  Colon  id 
Theater. 

I'he  Stable  eniil>  it>  characten.slie 
odor  —  Herb  Pomeroy's  still 
a  'nuiNt  see"  tor  yt>ur  enemies. 
SPKCI.M.  there  i.s.  at  Storyville.  the 
of  the  feu  remainini:  l)lues  sinu:er.> 
male'.  His  name  -  Jimm>  Ku.NhiuLi; 
eommeiU  —  don't  you  dare  mi.s>  it 
and  still  feel  able  ti»  call  yourself  a 
lover  of  .la/./. 


these  themes  are  presented  in  svm. 
bols  of  stark  simplicity.  Beneath 
ihem,  in  an  underlying,  throbbing 
rhvthm,    is    feU    the    mu.sic    of    the 


finds   its  source  in   the  psychological 

A  Spaniard  k>orn  in  the  southern  Spanish  culture, 
province  of  Andalusia,  l^rea  found 
his  imai^es  in  a  land  of  burning  colors 
and  of  maL;ic  haunted  "parchment 
moons'  and  in  gyp.s.v  dreams  of  a 
sun  tormented  country. 

Thout*h  LorcaVs  themes  are  imaged 
in  the  symbols  of  the  Spanish  ethos, 
his  is  not  merely  poetry  of  "local 
color."  The  themes  are  universally 
vital.  Obsessed  with  death  and  the 
problems  of  the  human  will  pitted 
again.>t  destiny,  l^orca's  poems  and 
plays  deal  with  the  mysterious  forces 
defying   human  fulfillment. 

In     The   House  of   Bernarda   Alba* 

Tuition  Raises 


A  Pipssihility 

\  raised  tuition  for  those  who  can 
aflord  to  pay  and  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram for  those  who  cannot,  was  sug- 
gested last  week  by  John  S.  Dickey. 
President  of  Dartmouth,  in  a  letter 
to  the  New    Voi  k    Times. 

rhi>  plan  was  voiced  in  a  negative 
reaction  to  the  piopi^sal  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Department  o\'  FAonomies 
at  Harvard.  Seymour  K  Harris,  that  ^^^J.  ^f  Spanish,  is  chairman  of  the 
tuitions  be  doubled  immediately  and  [.'acuity  Committee  on  Lectures, 
the   cost    Ik»    spread    over    a    20    to    30    vvhose  membership  had  not  previously 


The  dramatic  tension  of  the  play 
tension  created  by  the  conflict  of  hu 
man  wills  with  each  other,  wilh  des- 
tiny and  with  death.  The  play,  one 
of  Lorca's  most  realistic,  while  sus- 
taining an  illusion  of  reality,  has  a 
dream  like  intensity,  always  indica- 
tive of  Lorca's  work.  The  personali- 
ties of  the  characters  are  simple. 
Lorca  is  dealing  here  with  simple 
people  or  with  that  simplicity  which 
may  be  discovered  in  people.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  realism,  the  starkness. 
is  what  creates  for  the  reader  of  the 
play  the  exhilaration  which  tragedy, 
transcending  pathos,  calls  up  in   him 

— T.O.B. 

LiM'turcs  .  .  . 

Cnfititmed  \rnin  Page  Ofe 
University,  March  4;  Prof.  Charles 
Stevenson  of  the  I'niversity  of  Michi- 
gan. .March  11:  Prof.  Max  Black  of 
Ci»rnell  I'niversity.  March  17;  Prof. 
Sidney  Hook  of  Ne\s  York  University, 
March  25:  Prof.  Krnest  Nagel  of  C«>- 
lumbia  University.  April  1:  Prof.  Mor- 
ion White  of  Harvard  I'niversity, 
April  8:  I*rof.  Sidney  .Morganbesser 
of  Columbia  University.  April  15. 
Dr.  James   Dufly.  Associate   Profes- 


Freni's  Esso  Station 


570  South   St. 


TW    3  9328 


We  extend  a  personal  welcome 
to  Brandeis  students  to  the  closest 
and     finest    service    station     in    town. 

REPAIRS       CAR    WASH 
ROAD    SERVICE        ACCESSORIES 

TIRES        BATTERIES 
Mass.    Official    Inspection    Station 


a  20  to  30 
there,  year  period  through  Ion-  term  loans. 
Dickey  also  predicted  that  in  the 
event  it(  Harris'  plan  beiim  adopted, 
many  private  colleges  would  be 
•forced  out"  by  their  inability  to 
compete  with  publicly  ^ubsidized 
schools. 

Dickey  maintained  that  his  own 
pi()p.)sal.  parti(  ularly  in  public 
schools,  would  free  more  of  the  tax 
dollar  for  use  in  primary  and  secon- 
dary education  which  many  educators 
Continued  jrom  Pane  h.ujht 


been  announced.  The  committee  in- 
cludes Dr.  J.  P.  Barricelli.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages; 
Richard  Bluestein,  Assistant  to  the 
President;  Milton  Hindus.  Associate 
Professor  of  English;  Dr.  Rdward 
Kat/.enbach,  Director  of  Academic 
(i rants:  Dr.  Romney  Robins(»n.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Economics;  l>r. 
(lordon  Sato,  Assistant  Professor  ;>f 
Biochemistry:  Dr.  Samuel  Shapiro.  In- 
structor in  History:  Maurice  Stein, 
AssistarU   Professoi    of  Sociology. 


The  Brandeis  University  Choral 
Union  will  hold  additional  try-outs 
for  membership  in  the  Chorus. 
These  auditions  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  December  16  from  3:45 
to  4:00  p.m.  and  from  6:00  to  6:15 
p.m.,  and  on  Thursday,  December 
18  from  3:45  to  4:00  p.m.  in  Slos- 
berg  220.  It  will  Ik*  im  possible 
join  the  Chorus  later  since  re- 
hearsals for  the  next  concert  be- 
gin this  week.  Rehearsals  are  on 
Tuesday  from  4:00  to  6:00  p  m. 
and  on  Thursday  from  5:00  to  6:00 
p.m.  in  the  Recital  Hall  of  the 
Slosberg  Music  Center. 


I^elior.% 


SALDTS 

I  :iM   r  11. TON  stki:i:t 

W   AIT  II  V  M 

"Where  Brandeis  Students  Meet  for  Pizza 

Flionc  for  Pi/za  Delivery 

TW  3-%i:> 


CoHtntned  intth  F*a(fe  Tuo 
and  find  every  and  an.v  little  thin^ 
wrong  with  them  possible?  Aren  t 
there  many  more  important  things 
to  be  done?  People  of  our  America 
build  a  'Little  Rock'  or  a  ghetto 
communit.v  from  generalization  and 
isolation    factors    such    as    these. 

Let's  worry  about  the  imp<irtant 
things  we  have  vet  to  do  in  this 
mish-mosh  of  a  wonderful  woiiJ, 
and  not  worry  ourselves  sick  over 
a  little  "moisture"  which  we  may 
encouter  along  the  wa.v.  This  i.s  just 
one  small  part  of  our  school.  They're 
trying  to  do  both  their  jobs  lo  make 
Brandeis  the  great  school  it  is.  Let 
them  worry  al>out  that  and  you 
worry  about  you.  It'^  all  in  a  lifetime 
—   no? 


—  N 

—  S. 


S. 
S. 


BltAXUi:iS    Theaire    Xi«*hl 

AT  THE  CHARLES  PLAYHOUSE 

76  V^arrenion   Street 

TUESDAY,  DEC.  16  —  7:45 

kigkm:  o'nkiij/s  Tiioi(aiT-PKovoKiN<;  ohvmv 

^THE    ICEMAN   COMETH" 

20*»o  OFF  ON  ALL  TICKETS  FOR  BRANDEIS 

STUDENTS  AND  THEIR  GUESTS 

FOR   RESERVATIONS 

Contact  Barbara  Heleen  at  Mailman,  Mail-Room  or 

the  Charles  Box  Office 


Mob  J  iolence 

This  past  Wednesday  evening,  the 
Brandeis  basketball  team  played 
Tufts  University  at  Tufts.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  close  and  fluctuating 
score,  a  perhaps,  prejudiced  referee, 
the  Brandeis  stands  were  transform- 
ed into  a  mob.  The  jeering  and 
heckling  reached  the  point  where  a 
person  with  a  minimum  degree  of 
sensitivity,  that  degree  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  human  from  the 
brute  animal,  could  be  nothing  but 
repulsed.  At  one  point,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  an  official  to  warn  one  of 
this  mob  that  he  would  be  asked  to 
leave  if  he  did  not  cease  using  vulgar 
terms. 

For   the   first  time.  I  was  ashamed 
lo  say  1  was  from  Brandeis. 

—  I.  O. 


»   :    ft  ^ 
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December    15,    1958 


The   Justice 


Page  Seven 


Altmann  Discusses  Influence 
And  History  of  Maimonides 

Dr.  Alexander  Altmann,  Jacob  Ziskind  Visiting  Professor  of 
Jewish  Philosophy,  delivered  the  second  of  the  Helmsley  Founda- 
tion Lectures,  Wednesday  night  in  Slo^^sberg.  The  topic  of  his  dis- 
cussion was  Maimonides.  , 

Maimonides  was  perhaps  the  greatest  representative  figure 
of  Post-Taimudic  Judaism.  His  works  include  a  commentary  on 
the   Mishnah   (The   Luminary),  a 


the   immortality  of  the   soul,  a   some 

code    of    Jewish    Laws    (Mishneh  ^^^^   ^^^   concept    in   his   day.     Re 

Torah),    and    The    Guide    to    the  g^rdless   of   what   the   world  expects 

Perplexed,  an  attempt   at   recoruilirm -     *»—    — -♦ 

Faith  and  Reason.  It  was  to  this 
work,  and  the  insight  it  j^ives  to  an 
understanding    t)!    Mitimonides    as    an 


historical     liiiure    that     Altmann     pri- 
marily   directed    hi*^    remarks. 

A!thou;jh    MainKMiide*^'    fannlN  muv- 
♦•d  to  EL'vpt   Ix'ca    se  of  riliiiious  I'ei- 
^^'eution    v\hile    he    was    still    a    t  luld, 
!.«•    \s.iv   .^piinish    by    hirlh   and    educa- 
tion.    The    .'-ipani^h   tr.'.dition   ol    phil- 
i.vopiiy     had     been     parsed     down    to 
him,  i.lonj:  v.ith  a  trammj.:   in  astron- 
omy,   rn.djiematies.    ..\^i\    Talmud,    by 
tj.s   f..Uu  r.      .MtnKinn   t  mpliasi/ed   his 
philo-ophual    bent    ef    irt'i-^^^     paituu 
Ji,rly    his    buildinj:    upon    tiuindalion^ 
)Md   by    Arab   tliinkers    like    Avieeni.a 
and    -Aver roes,    iind     by    tin-    (; reeks. 
In    butl)    of    these    -ehools    there    had 
been    attt  mpts    made    at    narrrouin^ 
the    eleavo^e    between     rehiiion    and 
j,hd{»s(»phy.      The    Creeks    used    faith 
its     a     tentude     ot      knov\led^;e;      in 
Jsliimie    philosophy    the    certainly    oi 
faith     aceompanu's     knowledge.        To 
Maimonides  faith  .ind  knovsled.L'e  are 
erne.     He  interprets  f.nlh  as  the  eon- 
V  let  ion    of    one    who    has    probed    the 
philo-ophieal      problems      concerned, 
iind    whose    concept    is    that    of    One 
Holy   (;od.     Faith  becomes  an  act   of 
philosophy,  but   a   part   of  it.  as   it   \^ 
only     throut^h     the     intellect     'ilium 
ined    by    the    lii:ht    of    reason'*    that 
Faith   is  arrived  at.     Faith   i<   an   act 


when  the  Messiah  comes,  the  next 
world  will  be  the  survival  of  the 
soul.  Only  masters  of  Philosophy 
are  in  the  presence  of  God,  but  more 
is  required.  The  concentration  of 
all  human  powers,  and  the  practice 
of  solitude   are   both   preparations. 

Like  most  of  his  thei)ries.  thi* 
doctrine  of  Kesurrecti(»n  had  srem- 
\nu\y  no  (()nc<-rn  with  the  masses. 
Hut  Altmann  stated  that  Maimcmides 
Wc.s  dominated  by  a  lo\c  ot  ^pread- 
ini:  the  liuht  of  truth.  "He  was  the 
L'rtat   teacher." 

Altmann  concluded  his  talk  by  ex- 
pressing his  desire  "that  in  our  day 
we  had  a  figure  like  Maimonides; 
characterized  by  complete  indepen- 
dence of  life—he  never  sought  nor 
held  honor-  and  whose  influence  was 
based  solely  on  personality  and  in- 
tegrity. We  owe  him  a  great  debt; 
in  a  time  of  bewilderment  and  con- 
fusion he  upheld  the  honor  of  the 
Jewish    people."  — H.    B.   S. 


On  Ccsmpus 


M(t(lri}^al  Society 
Prrsriits  Concert 

\\\  informal  Coffee  Concert 
will  be  presented  by  the  Bran- 
dcis   Madrigal    Singers    and    the 

^lu^ie  Department  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Robert  Koflf  on  Thursday. 
Dec.  18  from  6:50  to  7:30  pm  in  the 
.student  Union. 

The  Madri^^al  Sin^zers.  a  new   vocal 
•:roup  of  the  Choral   I  nion   will   per- 
form   madrij^als.    includini^    "April    is 
In    My    Master's   Face"  ^Thomas   Mor- 
ley,    15571603K    'Adieu    Sweet    Ama 
rillis''   John    Wilhye    1574-1638»,     'The 
Sliver  Swan''  'Orlando  (;ihbon-   1583- 
ie25».    "Now    is    the    Month    nf    May 
in  12"    (Morley».    "Matona.    Mia    Cara" 
Orlando  di   I.as^o   •  1.532  l'>94».  "Odet 
ta"'   i Francois  Au^uste   (levaert.    1828- 
H»(»8».    ^etc  •    as    well    as     "Three    Sac- 
red  C'(mcert<   f(»r  the   Chiistmas   Sea- 
M.n"   <.l{»hann    Iltnnann   Schein.   158H- 
1(>3(»'.      Memh(  rs    of    this    liroup    art: 
Sopranos:    Nancy   Brttman.   Kli/ahrth 
I      L,:/i.i(dT,     IMiilipj.a     Strum:     Altos. 
Linda    H.    Prin/.   Julir    Fields:    Pt  ncr. 
lUn      (uthr:      and      Basses.      K(»herl 
Moiiltlnop.    Alian    .Nuvick.    and    Faul 
Fpvn  in. 

ANo  includtd  ««n  tin  pro^zram  will 
\)i  three  ^on^s  h>  .h'hn  Dow  land 
lor  lute  and  sop.ano.  Mis<  Pret- 
man  and  Mr  KofT  will  perform  these. 
The  Mo/art  Piano  Quartet  in  A 
minor  will  he  played  hy  Mr.  KofT. 
Maddeme  Foley.  Martin   Boykan  and 

Iri  Pianka. 

Alfred  Nash  Patterson  conducts 
the  Madriijal  jiroup.  Following  the 
concert,  coffee  will  he  v^rvcd. 


pen: 


the  gryphon  shop 

at  52  Boylston  st.  Cambridge 

imports  and  designs  for  women 
hours:  ia6;  79 


CENTRAL  SQ.  THEATRE 

TW    3  3*20 

Wednesday    fhrou9*»    Saturday 
December    17  20 

Brtgitte  Bardot  in 

MADEMOISELLE 
STRIPTEASE 

and 
David  Niven  in 

SILKEN  AFFAIR 


7  :«o 


f 


of  trust  and  recognition,  but  it  i^ 
neither  an  act  of  subjection  nor  a 
derivative   of   ^cientitie   knowledj^e. 

The    Greek    and    Arab    influence    is 
clear,    but    it    became    explicit    when 
Altmann    compared    Maimonides    to 
the    Arab   philisopher    Averroes.      On 
the    problem    of    the    Knowledge    of 
God  Averroes  contended  that  philos- 
ophy   was   a    religious    duty,   for    it   is 
the  only  way  to  know  God.     He  used 
the    Koran   as    proof.      Likewise    Mai- 
monides   interpreted    Biblical    quota 
tions    such    as    "Know    ye    God 
as    orders   to    philosophize.      Thus    to 
Maimonides     there     was     no     greater 
duty    than    to    cutlivate    his    rational 
soul,  for  the  exercise  of  reason,  and 
Its  ultimate  Truth,  the  knowledge  of 
God,  is  the  pinnacle  of  man's  earthly 
endeavors.     Altmann,  hovirever,  main- 
tained   that  knowing   God   Is   not   just 
an     intellectual     realiiation,     but     in- 
volves   becoming    like    him,    involves 
fusing    one's    entire    being    vi^ith    the 
Divine  Being,  and  this,  says  Atlmann, 
is   lost   in  Maimonides. 

A    lasting;    contribution    to    Jewish 
theology    was     Maimonides'    unyield- 
mi^   rejection  of  the   literal   interpre- 
laUon   of   Scripture.     Here   he   stood 
on   the   shoulders  of   a   lonj:   line   of 
traditional      development      includmj;, 
Averroes,    who    believed    that    Scrip- 
tures must  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
«.f    philosophy.      To    Maimonides    al- 
most all  scripture  could  be  explained 
rationally.      .Subservience    to    reason 
becomes  the  hijzhest  maxim  of  mor- 
iils,    as    rational    knowIedj:e    of    (Jod 
is    the    highest    religious    duty.      Hut 
whereas  Averroes  saw  philosophy  as 
all  embracing.  Maimonides  felt   there 
1o  be  a   limit  to  human  reason   and 
understanding.     He   upheld   the  con- 
cept of  a  free  and  spontaneous  crea- 
tion,   of    the    obedient    character    of 
nature,    and    of    the    possibility    of 
miracles.     He   was  the   first  to   give 
a  rational  interpretation  to  the  laws 
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Tuesday,    December    14 
SANfc    ..ml    SPKAC     SMnposiuny    I)i 
Ihibtrt    Mi.it  use.    Pioffssor   ot    I  ol 
.ties;     nr       l-ewis     <  os«  r.     Associ..to 
Professor      of      socioloj-x ;      and      I>i^ 
K<lv%;.id      K;.t/enbath,      l>ire«lor      of 
Aeadtmic   Cirants.   will   discuss      >u- 
tlcar   Weapons   and    Coexistenre      in 
ttie    (*.i«^tle    <"onr^mons. 

Wednesday,   December   17 
Final      Freshman      speeches,     ea^u* 

rommons  .     ...  ^.. 

fcionomies   Club   Leeture:   Meir  Shei 
man.   the    Israel    Feonomic    M.niMei 
to    the     t'.    S.,    y^^\\     speak    on       the 
Farlors   AITeeting   \hv    h^onomu      >e- 
xelopment     of    Israel"    in    the    i  lub 
Lounge   of    the    Student   (enter 
Psvchclo;;y      Dept       Lecture      in     the 
<;ame   Itoom  of  the   .Student   tenter. 
(;erman  Club,  films  on  .Mo/ait.  W  aj: 
ner.   Sal/burj:.   Vienna   State  Orches- 
tra   \'<\\\   be    shoun.      Haoiil    KneuKer 
uill    piesent    lolor    slides    »n    Seifer 

Hall.  „        ,  , 

rhilo5ophv  Club  1-erture:  Harolcl 
Shapero,  Associate  Professor  of 
Music,  v^ill  speak  on  The  KMbdics 
i»f   John    I)c\*ey'    in    Rabbb   20.} 

-Varsilv   Ba*.kethall   vs.   Colbv    in  Sha- 
piro   Athletic    Center 
Theatre       Arts       Production.  I  he 

House    of    Bernardo    Alba,'    Ullman 
Amphitheatre. 

Thursday,  December  18 
Informal  chamber  mu«.ic  V  *l 
(  crneerl"  featuring  the  Madrigal 
Singers  \m11  take  place  in  the  (  lub 
Lounse  of  the  Student  Center 
<;en  Ed  S  panel  discussion  on  Kcl- 
ward  Weeks,  Editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly   in    I  sen  Commons. 

-Theatre       Arts       Production.  Ftie 

House    of    Bernardo    .Alba      jn     I  li- 
man    Amphitheatre. 

Saturday,    December    30 
Theatre        Arts       Production 
House    of    Bernardo    .Mba.  " 
Amphithcitre. 

Sunday,   December   21 
Film    in   Seifer    Hall. 


Iceman .. . 


•The 
C II  man 


LIBRARY    SCHEDULE     FOR    WINTER 

RECESS 

Main    Library   and    Science    Library 
Tiie.sciav.    Dec    23:    95     ^ 
Wednesday.   Dec.  24:  9  ;> 
Thursday.   Dec.   25    CI.OSED 
Fridav.    Dec.    26:    9  5 
Saluidas    and   Sundav.  Dec.  2«  ..nd  2b. 

CLOSED 
Monday.    Dec     29:   95 
Tuesday.   Dec.    30:   9  ^^_ 
Wednesday.   Dec     31     ?^^,,,, 
Thursday,  Jan.    1:    CLOShP 
Friday.   Jan.    29  5 
S.ituiday.  Jan.  3:  <  IX)SFD 
Sunday.  Jan    4:  Main  I..t>i -n  .v  «'P^n  1  10 

Music     and    Mailman     Libraries 

Tuesday.   Dec.   23:    9  5  ^;...^H  .x 

Wednesday.    Dec     24    through    Sunda> 
Jan     4     CLOSED 

Recular  schedules  resume  on  Monday  . 

HKSFKVE  BOOKS  uill  go  out  at  noon 
on  Tuesday.  l>^r  23  Single  copies 
of  reserye  books  will  remain  in  the 
library     ihronphout     the     rece.ss. 


Berlin  .  •  • 

ContiJiued  jrom  Poge  Four 


tout  tuned  from  }'iiijr  Four 
wa*^    a    misplaced    <heen.    an    antisep- 
tic   atmosphere     unknown     to    HelT.s 

Kitchen. 

O'Neill  once   wrote  of  his   theatric- 
al  purpose:   "Most   modern   pla\>  arc- 
concerned  with  the  relation  hetween 
man  and   man,  but   that  does  not   in 
terest    me    at    all.      \    am    interested 
only    in    the    relation    between    man 
and  God  "    The  Charles  Players  must 
he  credited  for  attempting  this  play, 
and    indeed    it    would    be    unfair    to 
cla-sify    this    as    merely    a    good    try. 
It    is    for   the    most    part    well    done. 
But     when    a    playwright     is    writing 
about    things    that    exist    beyond    the 
level  of  everyday  experience  a  com- 
petent fulfillment  of  dramatic  obliga- 
tions  is    not    enough.      Good    acting, 
conscientious    direction,    and     -tage- 
\Northy    sets    are    not    enough.      The 
play    as    done    here    failed    to    bring 
home  any  of  the  eternal  truth-,  that 
ONeill  was  concerned  with;  there  is 
little   of    the    relation    between    man 
and    God    to    be    found    in    this    pro- 
duction.     It    has    been    reduced    to   a 
vodden    conversation    in   a    congenial 
>aloon.  -Bob   Rosenblum 

Fachenheini  ... 

Cohtiuucd  from  Poge  Fife 
principle  that  religious  people  of  re- 
ligious committment  must  continue 
to  grow  within  their  embodiment  by 
constant  reflection  on  the  problems 
in  which  they  stand  This  is  a  positive 
questioning,  a  questioning  out  of  the 
depthv  of  the  Man  in  the  world  who, 
through  this  authentic  questioning, 
grows  in  himself. 

••Something  is  taking  place  in  the, 
depths  that  as  yet  needs  no  name," 
Martin  Buber  writes."  "Tomorrow 
even  it  may  happen  that  it  will  be 
beckoned  to  from  the  heights,  across 
the  heads  of  the  earthly  archons.  The 
eclipse  of  the  light  of  God  is  no  ex- 
tinction: even  tomorrow  that  which 
has    stepped    in    between    may    give 


way. 


i» 


—  Don   Cohen 


pears  stalemated.  The  Western  Al- 
lies are  determined  to  hold  fast  and 
:e.y:'rh7s;bba-th  is"par,.any  a  social  Krushchev  is  ^^-^ /S^":^!'. 
Jaw,  designed  to  create  happ.v  soc.al  ,o  oust  them,  though  '^  .^^^""^  ^ 
r-lations)  and.  after  his  death,  be-  jikely  that  h*^.  T"  j.as  t^en  drU^ 
came  the  center;  of  a  controversy  con^ct.  ^^'-^f.^J^  ^^^^^S'  dan- 
that  lasted  for  cenlur.es.  *"r  ^  N^'/st  Lri^n.  which  threatens 

During  his  last  y";s  he  was   up-    ger  ^^^"1  ^  .^    ^^^ 

set    by   »    rumor    that    he    had    lost    h.s  ^J'*"*  ,   ^ase   of   East   Ger- 

taith    in    Resurrection.      But   he    be-    t.cular  t^e^",  j„„   jn   1945, 

lieved  this  doctrine  to  be  necessary,    ™«»J:j^„^'"%  ,  have  fied  the  "Peo- 
..though  .♦  bore  no  re.a.  on    o  rea     3  « ..u>n^Peop.e ,.    ^^  .^  ^^^^ 

son,  and  only   sa.d   ♦»»*♦  »"  hVrh  aV    reouditation   of  Communism  that  .s 
not  need  to  be   repeated,  which  ac-    ^^P"^''^""  -^     ,eaders. 

counts    It    his    infrequent    reitera-    •mtolerable     to  '^^^^/^^.^   ^.^„^, 

tlon  of  his  thoughts.     He  believed  in 


»-.•.....•  ••.•••^••v.y-'vyv  •■•••. 
^>-;;-:-;;*."Cr.v;->:-:vX-.<v:-«v 
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SWEATERS 

of  the  finest  quality  are  now 
available  at  new  low  seasonal 
prices. 


Contact: 


Steve  Rose  '61 
at  TW  3-8512 

.V.  V  •Av-.Aw.Mw-.v.v-t.v-x  :x;::::::y:::v::X:::::-:::%^^ 
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GLAMORIZE  YOUR  DATE! 

Orchid  Corsages 


GARDENIAS,  ROSES  &  CAMELLIAS 


Stop^Shop 

S\jHf(  MARKETS 


Q?IH  EVERY  NITE  'TIL  9 

Rou*e  9  «»ore   closed   Sat.  at  4 


AT    BIG 
SAVINGS! 


98 


C    and 
up 


MEMORIAL  DRIVE,  CAMBRIDGE 

near  Boston  University  Bridge 

Hcute  9  NEWTOM 


9t    Hammond    Pond 
Parkway 
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About  a  month  or  so  after  I  lo.-^t  my  marbles  anU 
moved  to  the  hick  hamlet  of  Drawstring  to  be  boss 
of  a  pajama  factory,  (Slmnbercma,  the  All-Arouiid 
Pajama,)  there  was  this  Employee  Picnic.  Being  a 
Big  City  Boy,  I  wouldn't  have  gone  except  they 
made  me  in  charge  of  the  beer,  and  also  there  was 
this  redhead,  Babs  AVilson,  going  to  be  there.  She 
really  "shook  me  up,"  as  they  say. 

I  had  the  Schaefer  floating  around  in  four  happy 
tubs  of  ice  by  the  time  folks  arrived.  Aside  from 
Babs  Wilson,  it  was  the  prettiest  sight  on  the  picnic 
grounds.  Everybody  surrounded  the  beer,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  hon  viols  like  "wets  your  whistle" 
and  "down  the  hatch"  and  "here's  looking  at  you." 
One  thing  I'll  say  about  these  small  towns,  they  sure 
are  full  of  sparkling  repartee.  I  winked  at  Babs  when 
I  heard  her  say  Schaefer  was  her  kind  of  beer.  "Ex- 
perts call  it  round,"  I  yelled,  "because  it  has  a 
smooth  harmony  of  flavors."  "Get  him,"  she  said. 
That  was  my  Babs,  all  right. 
Later  on  I  was  trying  to  carry  another  case  of 
Schaefer  over  to  the  tubs  and  keep  my  eye  on  Babs 
at  the  same  time.  I  tripped,  and  the  red  and  gold  and 
white  cans  spilled  all  around 
heron  the  green  grass."Oops  1" 
I  said.  Articulate  fellow  I  am. 
"Show-ofT!"  .she  said.  "I  guess 
I  got  a  case  on  you,  baby,"  I 
said.  Oh,  we  had  a  mad  little 
scene  going  for  us,  all  right. 
I'hen  she  laughed  and  so  did  I 
and  we  got  along  fine  after  that. 

I  took  Babs  home  after  the  picnic,  and  we  shared 
some  Schaefer  several  times  more  that  summer.  And 
because  this  here  is  a  happy-ending  story,  friends, 
I'll  tell  you  that  one  night  I  kissed  her  six  times  and 
proposed  and  she  said  yes  and  little  Daniel  Cupid 
hovered  over  our  heads  singing  love  songs. 

"Where  are  we  going  on  our  hone>-moon?"  says  my 
intended.  "Through  the  Schaefer  plant  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,"  I  said. 

THE  F.tM.  SCHAtFU  BRtKHIIIG  CO..  I«£W  VORK  and  AlBAKY.  Il.r. 
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Judg 


The    Justice 


December   15,    1958 


Lose  First  Game 


Bates  Five  Master  Brandeis 

bv  11  at  ttt  -nd  o,  the  nrst  half,  the  Judges  trailed  the  Bearcats  by  this  margin  for  the  .na.,onty 
0  the  fna  period  But  with  .!  n.inutes  left  in  the  game,  the  Brande.s  hoopsters.  sparked  by  Mo- 
Nu  U  Peret  and  (loud,  started  to  get  their  offense  on  the  .novo.  Closmg  the  gap  to  o  pomts 
wilh  three  and  a  half  .nint.les  to  go.  a  McNulty  to  Good  pass  inspired  a  three  po.nt  play.  A  Bates 
loul  shot  put  the  visitors  ahead 


White  scoring  parade  with  19 
points.  Close  behind  with  16 
points    was   Steve    Ballas    wlio    once 


Larry  McNulty  of  Brai\dris  krpt   the    ^j^^j   (^^n^  ^j^j^  ^^x. 


Ju(l:-ics  in  the  ball   uainr  ysilh  a   two 
point   down   the  niiddU-  drive      Hou 


40  percent  Turnout 

With    approximalely    40    per    cent 
of    ihr    male    .student     body    actively 


Foilsiiieii  Bow  in  0|K'iiei-; 


G 


•ei>  in  T<)iiiriR'> 


^    ^         ^       the    ball    ^ame    with    Miekey    Kir-eli    score. 
by    three,    hut    (ierry    Schwartz    ^^^^j   3^,^   Poretli  at  forwards.  Uwry        The  second  half  saw  the  Brandei.^ 
Clicked    on    tv^o    successive    foul    McNulty    in    the    Pivot,    and    lUinky    quintet    start    to    move    tht^    hall    in 
shots  to  put  the  Brandeis  quintet    (j^od  and  Don  Me(iillictiddy  at  Guard,    polished  fa.shion.  and  with  the  .score 
a    sin^ile    point    »>ehind.    With    liates   ^,^^  in.sertion  of  McGillicuddy  ii^  the    see-sawing  back  and  forth  for  a  ^ood 

once  more  movlnu  into  a  three  point    starting   lineup  was  a   bit   of  a   sur-    part  of  the  final  period,  the  result  o!     ■      ■  .♦^■inf%|r»     nt%An 

lead  on  a  Jim  Sutherland  jump  shot.       ..^^,  ^^^   ^    i^  u-uallv   B<.b   lU-rknian     tlie  encounter  was  m  douht  up  to  the     |nTrH-m|Jf  0|\     \|Uvll 

final  whistle.  Hut  behind  tlie  hrillant     ■"■■■*•  ^  ^  T 

(MT    to   a    quiek   8    point    It-ad.    the    marksmansliip  of  Hob  Berkman  who 

^,^....   ^. Varsity  attaek  soon  be^an   to   -o  on    scored    15   point.^.   all    in    the    second 

ever,  after  this  bucket  by  McNulty.  ^j^^  ^1^,^^,  and  by  the  time  the  hall  half,  and  Larr>  McNulty  who  had  an 
neither  team  was  able  to  score,  and  j^.^^,  tMuled  the  Jud;4cs  f<»und  them  over-all  total  i.t  2\).  the  .ludkes  came 
Bates  ended   up  with  a  r>l-50  win.  selves    on    the    short    v\h\    ol    a     »♦»-•»    out   on   top   In    Tour. 

Opening  tlie  encounter  with  viu  ke\ 

Kirsch.    Bob    l»eretti.    I.cirr\     McNult>. 

Bunky  Wt»od,  »*nd  Bob  Berkman.  the 
Judj^os   moved    into   a    10-')   lead.      At 

this  point   in  the  ^ame  the  Brandei^. 

jttaik  came  to  an  apparera  halt,  and 

the  .)udue>.  sc<»rinti  only   7   pt)int'-   in 

^he  romamdei    ot   the  halt,  tell   into  a 

i«-17  halt  linu-  deficit. 
l,arry    McNult>.   who  ..iily    !iad   one 

point  in  the  tirst  peruKl.  came  to  lite 

tn  the  sec«»nd  hall  and  ended  up  the 

4ame    as    the    Blue    and    While    hiiih 

icorer  with   In  points.     Peielti.  wht»«^e 

scoring       was       evenly       distributed 

ihrought»ut    the    contest    was    second 

with  13.  being  followed  by  Good  with 

«.   Kirsch   with    ."i.   Mctiillicuddy   atid 

Schwartz    with    2,    and    .Sidman    and 

Walker  with   1. 

llij^h  man    for   Bales  >Aa>  Jun   Suth 

^rlaild    with     15.    follo\%ed    by    Gerry 

Feld  and  Jack  O'Grady.  with   11  ajut 

iO  respectively 

Wednesday   at  Tufts 

Against   Tufts,  on    Wednesday.    fV- 
.emher   10,   it   was  a   dilTeretU   story 

trailing  int<»  a  6  pouu   deficit  at  the 

half,  the  Jud^fS  put  together  a  suc- 
cessful second  halt   rally  to  emei^ie 

victorious  by   the  .score  of  7*J-H8 
Coach   >'inder>on   decided    to   op«m» 


Last  Second  Set  Shot 
Wins  For  Tufts  Frosh 

Ahead  G9-68  with  one  second  left  to  play,  the  Blue  and  White 
Freshman  baskethall  team  suffered  their  second  straight  lor^s  o 
the  season  as  Rav  Havthorn  of  Tufts  LrJversity  sunk  a  .5  fool 
desperation  set  shot  to^give  his  teammates  a  thrilling  victory  over 
their  Waltham  opponents.  Brian  Hollander,  who  \^  the  previous 
two  games  scored  24  and  28  points  respectively  sank  the  foul  shot 

that    put    Brandeis   in    front    by   ^gain  turned  in   an  extremely  well 
one.  He  also  lead  the  Blue  and    poUshed  performance.  Next  in  line 


was  Larry  Gross  who  hit  for  13,  fol- 
lowed by  Larry  Zale,  Bernio  Good- 
man. Jerry  Levien.  and  Steve  Fields 
with  8,  5,  5,  and  2. 

With  the  starting  quintet  of  Balla.s, 
Levien.  Goodman.  Hollander,  and 
Zale,  falling  into  an  early  8  point 
deficit,  the  Judges  quickly  rallied  to 
move  into  a  42-33  half  time  advan- 
tage. However,  the  Jumbo's  sparked 
by"  the  shooting  of  Haythorn  who 
turned  in  a  26  point  performance, 
B.l'.A..\.    spon-    and  Gary  Cornier  who  had  14  to  his 

credit,  moved  right  back  into  the  ball 
game,  ending  up  \vilh  their  eventual 
I    point   win. 

Prior  to  W  ednesday  nights*  encoun- 
ter. Rudy  Valenzi\  Freshman  Cagers 
had    defeated    Suffolk    I  niver-ity   6*'- 
while    lositiLi    to    the  Coast    Guard 


^*'» 

.!.>. 


The  Brar.deis  Kencing  Team, 
coachetl  by  .Marlm  Martinian.  trav 
eled  to  Uochesier  last  weekend  and 
dropped  an  IH  i»  decision  to  Koches- 
ter  T«Hh.  The  match  was  conducted 
in  questionable  accordance  with 
M  \A  reguiatu>n^>.  None  ot  the 
l)outs  were  timed,  and.  in  addition, 
the  opposing  coach  otficiated  durini; 
the  bouts.  This  is  directly  contrarx 
to   amateui    fencing    rules. 

^^^^dlng  the  Blue  and  White  were 
Jml  Schat/  at  sabre  and  Sacha 
Weiiman  at  toil,  who  accounted  for 
two  victories  apiece.  Steve  G<»ldman. 
Marty  Fiala.  Paul  Gohen.  Boger  Wit 
kin.  and  Mike  Jacobs  each  con 
tributed  one  victory.  Ui»unding  out 
the  squad  aie  Ned  Jone^.  llenn  Gas- 
quot.  and  Paul   Kane. 


The  Women  s  Kenciii;^  leain. 
eoached  by  \lr>.  John  Jud-e.  tia^ 
joined  the  National  Intercolle;,iale 
WomenV  Fencing  .\ssociation  lor  the 
first  time.     According  to  Mrs.  Judge. 

This  year's  te;«m  is  niatuie  enoUL:h 
to  compete  in  intercollegiate  Cham 
pionships,  and  I  am  confident  that 
Brandeis  will  make  a  good  .showing." 
The  team  is  composed  of  captain 
Garla  Festa  *5V».  juni<»rs  Darlena  Bu^ 
be".  Cynthia  Sternberg,  and  Jud> 
Youngling,     anti     sophomore     Devra 

Cohen. 

In  its  first  match,  the  team  trav- 
ehnl  to  New  Jersey  to  meet  l^ater- 
son  State  Teacher's  College.  Some 
of  the  other  teams  on  this  year\s 
schedule  are  Kadcliffe,  NYL.  Hunter 
College.  University  of  Uochester. 
Temple  University,  Sarvient  College. 
Farleigh  Dickinson.  Klmira  C<»llege, 
Newark  State  College.  an<l  Montclair 
Teachers  iollege. 


participated    in     the 

sored       Intra  Mural       Program,       tlie 

various     IM     activities     have     gotten 

under\Nay. 

Tied    for    tirsl    place    in    the    ba.-^ket 

hall     league    are     .lidgeuood     F    and 

Castle    F    with    records    of    2-0.    Close 

behind     is     the    Commuters     I     team 

with   one    win   and    no   los..es   to   their    Academy  b9-h... 

credit.    Leading    the    volleyball    parti 

cipanis   is  Castle    A,   while  a    total   ot     ''I^Mwii^pti 

18  students  turned  out   for  the  open-     ■'    till  ft/#i     •    •     • 

ing   round  of  the   Pin-   Pong  Tourna  Continued  /roJN   Pmn    Si.> 

menl      The      badnunton     competition    c(Misider  in   vital   need   of    assistance 

a   six  way  tie  lor  first.         Dickey's   view   is   supported  by   Ko 

>»ert  F.  (loheen.  Pre^idenl  of  Prince 
ton  University,  who  oall*^  Harris*  plan 
*  ill  considered." 


has  produce<l 

Under  the  supervision  i>l  Han. 
Stein  the  program  features  a  nunv 
l)er  of  qualitative  improvements  over 
the  IM  activities  of  previous  year^. 
Chief  amont:  the  new  additions  are 
special  uniforms  for  the  12  iKiskel 
ball  teams,  new  ping  pong  tables, 
and  two  oflicials  for  all  hoop  con- 
tests Fringe  Ix^nefits  to  the  expand- 
ed program  ai.su  include  the  avail- 
ability of  the  gym  on  Saturday 
mornings  as  a  free  play  period  from 
9  to  11  a.m.  as  well  as  such  events 
as  the  ping  pong  exhibition  In^ween 
Sol  Sciiiff  and  Bernle  Bukiet  held 
several  weeks  ago  in  the  Student 
Union. 


MEN'S    INTRAMURAL 
BASKETBALL    SCHEDULE 

Tuesday,    December    16th 

7:00    PM 

Ridge  wood    A     v. 

Commuters   1     v. 

8:00  PM 

Ridgewood  CW  v. 


Ridgewood    CE 
Castle   E 


Castle   B 

V. 

9:00   PM 

Ridgewood 

B 

V, 

Commuters 

2 

V. 

Ridgewood  E 
Smith 

Castle   A 
Castle   C 


A 


beat -but  without  the 
ou  miss  the  whole  idea  of 


.:<.••     ■'•  •  •  • '  '• 


0'!'>M'>'-'.» 


i  to  smoke -but  without  flavor 
miss  the  whole  idea  of  smoking 


r 


•KvXvX-X 


Up  front  In  Winston  is 


•:-.-;v. 
■X'Xv' 


.•.v.*. 
:■:•» 


FILTER-BLEND 


that's  why 
WINSTON  TASTES 


x:-:xx-x::<:: 

X'X'Xv.'.v.- 

^:x-:-x-:-xo 

m^ 

.•.■.•.*-••^c•"•  • ' 
•XvX''r?x-:'" 

X-X'X-.'X'.'. 

:-:-.".-.v.v.x< 

•X'Xv.iV.v 

:-x«$iSfx-x. 
rXiySfefeS:; 


;?SSS:H?? 


•  •  I 


like  a  cigarette  should 


fr'-wwSftrX 
.V.X.K.X5:-. 


I 


«.  J,  nivNoio?  Toi*wc^:;^'^5^^'!:!^^l?'?'^ 


Tuition  Raised  25%  in  Surprise  Move 


Council  Demands  'Right  to  Talk 
Union  Meets  at  8  P.M.  Tonight 


'. 


'Values  in  Context 
A  Brandeis  Record 


It  «■,.  anno,nu«l  Friibv  Ihal  llic  Board  of  Tr,.sf>-s  ha.l  decidc-d  I..  iiion-aM-  luilic.n  vliaiBcs   ^  ,,  '"'[J  „:;(   „,    hV»o"M  si'  >!•>""  ■'""  •''""^'  ""i  T^," 
from  *  0»u  l.riSn'r. hi  academic  year  l(.r,9.60.     S.n.lcn,  C"m,n,   mo,,,  K.rs^  «cr..  una  d  lxto>^;,_  ^,_^.  ,o„re«n,a,ive,  of  .h„  •''"f-VnanoiT'f'iu  "t    ho 

lil,d  01,1  troii.  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Kaultman.  Dean  ot  Sludcnls.  when  Iho  Boaid  „ioot,n„  «as  nom.  |,„„.,.ver,  ihoy  rotusod  lo  lol  us  kno«   Iho  r,i,ani,.il   fail^ 

k„o«l,.  hoivovcr.  tl,al  Ihc  „ico,ing  was  hold  h,  l)oc,>„ibor  or  iK^foro^  „,,.„,,„.    ,„i„nrnv  (or 

Tho  a„,„m„oo„„.„l  said  Iha,  Iho  Irostcos  OM>ool  to  oso    ho  a,Ul,„o  al    «i"""   ,   '"i'.?,'.  J;  '  , 
.vadjuslnicl  of  taoohv  salarios',  a„     atto,>,|.l  ",11    ho   oiado     lo   ,.sc-   Iho   ini"„,o   lor   sala,> 
rreaso>    In  addition,  now  faculty 


;h;u;tion  o;v;  ;no';rus  to  su,,aesi  alte^nali^o  ^^^-;^:;;^-^^^ 

ihev  nuTflv  published  wiU.m.t  prior  notice  a  (.ii/.etU«  announce 
tiHv  MKUiN   pi.  n  i^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^.^^_|  decision  already 


njenib('i->  will  be  addod. 

The    iiH  roase    in    tuition    will 
not    alToct    the    prosont    Junior 

<.'lass.  vvhM-h  ti?»d  absoi}>r(I  .m  in- 
crease i!i  ll>.')7-.>».  Sth(»lars>np  liind^ 
and  ()lh»r  nu  jn^  <»t  fin.-mti.il  assist- 
ance t<»r  -ludints  uill  he  increased 
tor  p^e*^^•fit  and  inconnn;;  studrnts  t<» 
lu-lp  n;<'el  I n<  leased  costs. 

Al  a  HH-elini^  Tridav  inirnt.'diat»'l> 
fi»Ilov\i!JU  itu'  an.TioUMCi-rnrnt.  Slud**nt 
t'tiunci!  t-allrd  a  rnctiin-  ef  the  en- 
tire ^ln<i»'!tt  l>od\  to  hi-  hcl(t  today. 
M  »nda.\  N'  {'recent  tin-  i-^ut'  o(  ihi- 
.>>L\>(I  tiiifiMM  in(  reasf  a!id  to  (risciiss 
tii(i«  ?.;  -nikr.  A  in<»tioM  ua>-  unani- 

I>i'.    A  1)1  am 
llu-    Inivrr- 


.i 


inoiis!>  i»a-->«'d  invjlirrj 
I..  Sacli.n .  rie-iiii*nl  of 
-itv;    .stanh'v     Wnnstiin. 


reached  at  least  a  month  he! ore, 
and  they   published   it    ri-ht    tV- 

t)^fore    mid>ear    exaniinalons. 


Puictor    ol 


>lud(MV  INf-onnfl;  i  larentt'  tU  rui  r. 
I>f.in  oi  rnivn^itv  Adnimi^tratioit 
ti^d  Development ;  and  Dean  KaufT- 
man  t*)  f)ie  mrttinii.  A  trhvirram  wa- 
.Mni  lo  Ahr.i])ani  Ki'inln-m.  <liair!Tia»\ 
o!  thf  r»<»at(l  of  I  rustfi'*^.  .••skini:.  that 
in-    al>n    attftid 

Ahhou^h     mo^i     Council     fnrnd)i'i>. 
tiesitatcil    if»    comniii     them -fix  t>    on 
the  tuition  raise  it>ell  h«'caii-e  oi  ttn- 
;.u-k  (»t    J';nanc!al   datn.  dissatisfaction 
v^as  e\t>r*s^«  d    \Nith    thi-    t  invt^rsity's 
proceduie    m    l)u'    matter.     The    deci- 
sion   to    rai><>    !  nit  ion    na^-    madi'    no 
later     th.an     tin*     Heciinher     nieetnv^ 
of     the     l>»»iiifl    ot    Trustees    iuul    an 
nounced    in    *hi    :;>^ue    ot    llie    (;a/clle 
last   FrJdav.    Many    sliidt-nN    felt    thai 
thi*  Umin;4  ol   iTie  anmnincement  was 
intentionai.     the     Administr.ition     ev- 
pectin^'     the    nearness    oi     exam^    to 
result  in  a   muiimal  btndtrit   reaction. 
Moreovei.    il     a  as    thoimhl    that    ttn* 
announeifniiit     v\as     published     nt     a 
I'ridaN    (la/tttc   msioad   of   the    usual 
Wedne^ciay  or    Ihursdas    ht'cause  Do- 
Admini^tratum     u  ished     to    taV;e    ad 
vant^iiie    <>f    t'''<'    f»»^'t    that    its   oftice.s 
uere    closfd    lor    tl^e    weekend.    The 
liay  before  tiie  announcement,  Kanfl- 
man  told  a    Justice    repoitei    that    he 
had    "norfiin;^     lo     tell     them."     In    a 
telei)h(>ne  i-onver^ntion   sMth   the  edi- 
tor of  The  Justice   Fr.dav    afternoon. 
he   refused   to  comment  on  the  com- 
mitment  he    made   two    sears   aL;o    to 
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•  Money  alone  cannot  build 
J  I'nivt^rsity  .  .  .  To  become 
L;reat.  a  I'niver.sity  nui.'^t  e\ 
press  the  people  \shoiu  it 
>(»rvt\s  aiui  must  e\pres<  the 
:)eople  and  the  ConununiiN 
at    their    best." 

—  Loins  I^cfubit/  I'randeis 

•One   <»f   the   ^reat    threats 

h>  .\inerican  hiuher  tdiication 

.  .  is  that   It   nia>    b«'(oiiH-  a 

[)ri\ile^e  for  a  sn.ali  and  cco- 

noinicallv  elite  ^roiip." 

—  Dr.  Abrain  L    Sarhai 


S.C.  Asks  Student  Privacy; 
Considers  Charity  Program 

\l  the  liiM  ui'-elini;  ot  SludoiH  ('oiuuil  alter  vacalion  o:\ 
Wediie.dav.  .lani.ars  7,  iTeside.il  Kd  Friedman  nitrodmed  Ihe 
two  new  "iresliman  clas.s  represenlalives.  .Ion  Siiear  and  Neii 
KniliT  The  ayenda  which  included  such  items  as  Chairly  \\ee.v 
the    \thlelic  Con.niitlee  icporl.  and  Security  uas  then  read 

K.I  Friednian  report.-d  Hie  lesulls  of  his  inlervunv  uith  l)ea!i 
Ki'.udinan  about  >ecuril\    violal 


'.11-    sludenl    piivaey     KaiilTinati 
proutised   to   speak    to   Security 

tint    nruM'(i    to  take   ;>    (I'-finilf    vtiiiid. 
-;(Mn  •   thi.l   Ili'-\    mii^i  luar  ilu    Iror 


An  Editor's  Epilogue 


Martin  Peretz 


(loin  to  ust'  theii-  (tvxn  .indt:meni  in 
cert.iin  Siluatioi^s.  S(.  lelt  that  a 
tuiin;;  >.lu>uitl   he  made. 

.loei  Kntman.  rresideni  oi  HiUe'. 
u:i\e  the  recommend»d.i<Mi-  lor  Chaf- 
\\\  Week,  uhich  is  beiuL:  ,sponst)red 
b\  [{illel.  \e\vn\an  t'hib.  Sttuleni 
eiiristian    Association,    and     National 


The     proeeduie     in     deiiilmu:     the 
tuition    raise    was    ih>   doubt    e.>n\eni- 
vvi   to    the    Administration,   eliminat 
ioi;  the  necessity  f<n-  explanation  be 
lorehand  of  a   pohc\    decision   to  {h^ 
student     bodv.      1  he    procedure    \Ui' 
lated    boUi    sperilie    pnmiises    o\    c(ne 
sultation    and    ro  (operation    uith    the 
iundanuMUa!      prmcipu  s     oi      (h  moe- 
»a('V.       1  he    proce<hne    reopened    is 
sUi's  latiiiiii?   to  tjie  eainpui  iiom  the 
almost     two    do/en    oeeasion^    m    the 
past    several    \ears   when   administ ra 
ti\<'    eon venii'U*  4"    ha^    t)een    similarly 
Us«'d    t<»    iustJx    tienial   ot    student    re- 
.spouvibility    lor    even    a    eousaltalJ\e 
share   in   their   i:overnft)«-nl. 

This    h.-tinu    oi    I  hi     mai^n     reeent 
<  anipus     is.sues     ean     i\<»t     br    <onsid 
eied   defioitiv*'    beeauM'    inui  h    o{    the 
pertitu-nt  irdorinatum  has  never  beeli 
released    to    the    studefU    biulv        It    is 
t)a«=<'d  on  staiiinenls  by  st\id<Mit   lea<< 
ers   lellin.:   of   the    faels    anil    <t:owinit 
tluir     disilhisiomnent  \ti\      liniiia 

tior^s   as   to  the    first    on!>    r^ileet    the 
«!epth    of    tile    s«-(  ond. 

'rh<-    closest     paralhls    !f>    this    $2.'**) 
tu»tit>n    rise  are  the   ri-e  t>r  S2(M)  two 
year^  a '40  and   the  .SI 00   ifierea^e  the 
yciir  l)t»roriv     .Alter  I  he  SUkj  inerease. 
the  Adminisualion  parlially  etunpen 
.vaH-<i    b>     r.il-inu    student    salaries    a 
maximum  ot  $18  a  >ear  and  by  piedu 
iii;4   to   consult    in    advance    with   stu 
tient    leaders    betore    any    future    lui 
tiiMi    ris<v      VVhi'e    a    meeting    oi    (h** 
student   lea<leis  was  cic'.e'j   the   lu'xt 
vear  hv  thi*  Dean  of  Students  in  eon- 


With  this  issue  of  The  Justice,  I  take  leave  both  gleefully  and 
.somewhat  ruefully,  of  my  position  as  it.s  editor.  1  am  impressed 
l)y  the  fact  that,  as  f  relraverse  tlie  content  of  these  pages  in  the 
last  fourteen  months.  I  find  what  forms  the  broad  outlines  of  an 
intidlectual  oddysse\  1  shall  hv  frank:  it  is  the  odys.sey,  m  par- 
ticular terms,  of  some  of  the  individuals  wlio  each  v/cek  edited 

I  think  I  sj)eak  for  many  of  these 
when  I  say  that  we  undet^ook  our  task  with  self-assurance,  en- 
thusiasm, and  optimism.  Our  experience  has  been  one  of  disillu- 
sionment. We  sense  betrayal:  we  know  that  our  ima^j;inations  ha\e 
been  dispirited:  we  bec(»me  aware  of  tho  futility  of  vision. 

The  voyage  from  twilight  to  darkness  is  not  uni(piely  our  own. 
To  the  contrary:  it  is  representative  of  the  co^^^nition  b\  thinkint; 
men  that  the  world  is  complex,  that  institutions  or.  more  precisely, 
as  Lord  .Acton  well  understood,  power  corrupts.  In  reality.  I  an^ 
describing  the  tragic  dilemma  of  triumphant  liberalism:  its  rhe- 
toric victorious:   its  hopes  defeated      We   have  sought  to  under 


stand   the  sources  of  our  condition.      There  are   tliose   who.   in   the     Massachusetts  law  requirinii  one  yeai 


consult     with     students     before     anv  i,     i      j  ,i  

tuition    raise     nor    on    the    matter    ol     and  pubhshed   this   lieWspapci 

funin;?  If  tin  I'liiversiy  needs  more 
funds,  the  (.'ouncil  members  felt,  the 
.student  bnd\  shmdd  he  allowed  lo 
otler  sUAgc'-tJons  for  eutiini^  services 
'sucli  as  maid  service  and  heat  in 
rooms  all  niL;:hi>  to  otTset  .i  raise  in 
tuition. 

Councd  Pre>iderit  Kd  f'riedm.in  de- 
plored I  he  lack  ol  commun.caiitm 
between  students  and  Admmistratlon. 
He  noted  the  Administration's  refu- 
sal to  allow  student  representnti\es 
to  attend  its  meetings  or  to  send 
repre.sentativei  to  Council  meetings. 
A  student  had  suggested  tltat  Ct>un- 
eil  issue  an  invitation  to  the  .\dmin- 
jstration  lot  a  public  discussion  of 
(he  ijisue;  Friedman  pointed  out  that 
the  Admuustrati(m  had  already  re 
fused  »r\  uuitation  to  a  televised  de 
l>ate. 

In    order    that    the 

could   be   better  able   to  cnscuss   me  t^-uivyii^/nai    ^'^m^^    vj.^vx.^v*     .-.v,    ^,*.v     ^..^..v^x.    ...    ...^    wv..  ^^«.*..c> 

question  ol  a  luition  rai^e.  a  resoiu  thousand,  our  analxtic  consciousness  may  convince  us  that   even 

tion   vvab   pa5.sed   requesting  that   a  the  ono  possibility  is  an  antifact.  another  mere  delusion, 

full  financial  report   of  the   Tniver-  J\^^^    vast   gap   between    reality    and    potential    may    well    be 

siiy    be    made   available    to    student  ^.ternal.      Injustice    mav   well    be   the   timeless   definition    of   the 

leaders    Possible  detninnUai  effects  ,^^,^^3,^  condition      The  ambivalence  of  mv  conclusion.  I  readilv 

of  the  increase  mentioned  were  that  ,     -^     .                 j    1      1                n              1     \           *p         1    .    *        j              ^^i  * 

able  sludont.  might  be  afraid  to  ap-  ^^'V"*"  ".'*  ^'"''^  '^'"''^  '"'"''  ^''''"  ''  *'""'''  ?^  l'"<l^^'-=;»a"'J'"g       The 

ply  to  a  school  with  a  luition  rate  of  pulso  ol  human  energy  moves  us  to  thought  and  action  that  Iran- 

$i25(t.   and   that   ';lud»•I!t^   lurrenily  sccnds  apparent  limitations.    Our  inability  to  accept  utter  futility 

enrolled   inav    be   unable   to   return  provides  us.  at  least,  with  the  final  and  difTictdt  consolation  of  the 

next  year.   It    was   noted   tliat    \*hen  ethical  choice. 

luition  was  r;iised  by  ?20o  t«o  year^  j^   ^,^^  ^^^^   ^j.   ^^^^^^   dramatic   in.sighls   of   Harold    Laski   in 

ago  many  ;';';'^"/^J;';"f,  •';"';;•■*'';'.  winch  he  pointed  out  that  in  so  far  t.niversities  arc  of  the  present 

"::.  "bv'le  •'^o^-i^l  »^^'<^^  t»'»>  fulfdl.nent  of  their  stated  objectives  lies  bevond 

A  resolution  was  passed  asking  that  complete  attainment^    \o  doubt,  there  wa^  a  measure  of  vahdily 

the  caUilog  slate  explicitly  that  ad-  "^  >^'hat  he  .said     What  is  ironic,  however,  is  that  the  operational 

Conitnncd  on  Page  Ten  Cor.jnniai  ov.  Page  Tir.o                   .     ,  _  -  v 


Student  Association,  'riu*  spoU'-oi 
iim  groups  felf  tnat  mcmey  donated  necti(m  with  the  J^l'on  boost,  it  was 
should  .t;o  to  one  predetermined  only  to  announce  tliat  the  inerea.se 
eharity  this  v^ar.  rather  than  many  had  already  been  proposed,  eonsid 
as  in  past  \eats.  1  he  charity  decided  rred.  reconwnended.  and  confirmed 
upon  was  World  l'niversit\  .Students,  i^y  the  I'rustec-.  In  partial  CMjnipen 
an  or^^anization  where  .students  j*ive  sation  of  this  rise  several  steps  were 
to  students  on  the  international  level,  taken,  includin-  allowing'  .students  to 
The  -lot(an  of  the  week  is  planned  as 
•I'o  Students  From  Students*-.  Kvents 
phtuned  are  ji\ternational  dinners 
prepared  by  the  Iruv^'u-'ts^c  clubs,  an 
inlernationai  d.ince,  in  ct>stume.  at 
the  end  of  Uie  week,  and  proiirams 
eonducled  by  the  Wien  scholars  and 
foreign  faculty  members.  Council  ap- 
proved  the    St  udent-to  student    theme 


but     sut{^<'sted     that     other     student 
charities    be    investigated    and    evalu 
aled.  and    a    more   detailed    and   defi- 
nite report   be  ^'iven. 

The  .\thletic  Committee  r<-r)orl  was 
tlien  presented  to  SC  by  Abby  llotV- 
man.  co-chairman.  Its  investigation 
of  the  physical  educrttion  program 
revealed     that     because     there     is     a 


process  of  groping  for  programmatic  melioratives.  do  not  fail  to 
remind  us  of  the  inherent  limitations  of  their  solutions.  Be  the 
explanation  sin  or  pride  or  unreason  or  unperfectability.  we  are 
informed  that  the  simplistic  humanist  notions  are  doomed  to 
failure. 

If  this  be  true.  tJien  this  truth  is  no  less  paralyzing  than  the 
dark  prophecy  of  those  w  ho  see  the  future  in  terms  of  irreversible 
decline.     Temperamentally,  most  of  us  are  unprepared  to  submit 
student    body   ^^^  resignation  as  the  necessary  keynote  of  our  live^.     But  if  our 
to  discuss  the   emotional    beings   discover   the   one   chance    in   the   overbearing 


of  physical  edueation  at  a  liberal  arts 
colle^'e,  the  requirement  could  not  be 
abolished  de.spite  student  dislike. 
They  did  su^^^est  to  the  Athletic  De- 
paitment  that  the  specilic  uniform-. 
Cohtoiucd  on  Page  Tch 


take  15  meal  contracts  and  rebatinj; 
to  them  most  Uhou^h  not  all-  of 
thi-  nione.>  thus  saved,  and  allowin?i 
more  student  loans  'though  not 
eliminating  the  interest  charui-d  on 
them.  Scholarships  were  increased 
A[  that  time,  the  .\dministration 
Inrnly  pledjzed  thai  before  the  next 
t  present '  tiution  hike,  student  lead 
ers  would  be  ealled  in  for  prior  dis 
eiission    and    recommendations. 

A  briel  nu'iilMui  of  othi'r  issues 
oi  the  last  vear  will  perliaps  serve 
a  constructive  educational  purpose, 
if  anly  to  juii  values  and  explaiue 
ti«>ns    in    thei'-   proper  context. 

HANDBOOK       I'he  freshman  hand- 
To  ^'f/?/u ''</  on  Page  Ten 


SPECIAL 

As  The  Justice  goes  to 
press,  news  has  been  received 
that  Dean  Kaiiffman  and 
Dean  Roche  will  speak  at 
the  SUident  Union  meeting 
tonigiit.  Roche  appears  as 
the  representative  of  Presi- 
dent Sachar.  Abraham  Fein- 
berg.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  responded  to  the 
Council's  telegram,  saying 
that  a  previous  engagement 
prevented  him  from  attend- 
ing the  meeting.  He  indicated 
that  the  Board  had  made  the 
tuition  decision  after  great 
consideration. 


Vacation  Brings  News 
Of  Untimely  Deaths 

Klinor  Tarmy,  of  Bro<»kline. 
a  senior  at  Brandeis.  was 
killed  in  a  twelve-car  collision 
jn  the  Wilbur  Cross  Parkwav. 
jn  Sunday.  January  4.  She 
died  of  injuries  received  in 
Jie  accident  which  occurred 
Dutside  of  New^  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. Miss  Tarmy  was  a 
history  major  and  a  Dean's 
List  student. 

Lila  Pearlman.  a  .senior, 
who  was  from  Syracuse,  died 
of  post-operative  complica- 
tions on  Monday,  January  5, 
in  Svracuse  Memorial  Hos- 
pital.  Miss  Pearlman,  a  his- 
tory major,  was  on  the  Dean's 
List. 
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An  Editor's  Epilogue  . . . 

ContiHHid   jrnm    Page    One 

implicntions  of  the  rad.cal  crUique  tend  to  ^ust^in  the  ^^^^^uZ 
Jnen  had  convinced  themselves  or  been  convinced  ^^-i  t">voim  ^ 
Jever  succeeded  and  even  the  severest  criticism  of  their  sociciy 
^'r\^d  to  solidify  ac<,u.escence  and  P-^^P^'-f^fH^'',^^,,  ,^  the 

If  kX  IXe'the  pursu  t  of  learning  maintain  broad  societal  re- 
Tat , on     iln.acknowledj^ing  that  failure  may.  indeed,  be  ou 
o1      he  ehica    answer  of  the  integrity  of  each  inquiring  mmd 
emerges  once  more  as  the  only  haven  of  besieged  "moral  man 

I^  the  teachers  and  scholars  and  artists  are  to  grapple  with 
,he  p.  hlen  of  meaningful  human  survival,  the  universities  must 
li  ihHter  for  unshacWd  critical  thinking.  If  the  conditions 
^r  fearless  uulv  are  not  maintained,  the  universities  repudiate 
h  m  c  nee ivable  obligation  which  they,  as  educational  inst. tu- 
ion  mav  have  to  society.  At  the  point  that  they  accept  he 
status  quo  as  intellectual  preconceptions,  they  block,  as  well,  the 
roa(i  to  individual  understanding  and  wisdom. 

The  necessity  of  eompromise  is  a  traditional  part  of  our  ideo- 
lonicaibaiaee  We  tend  to  foruet.  though,  that  when  we  afhrm 
th^xalil^'ofthe  street,  of  Miami  Beaeh,  or  B'nai  Brith  we  cease 
to  be  a  universitv:  we  l)ecome  an  extension  of  the  streel.      lo 

allow  corruptions  into  the  learning  P''^^^'''J\^''''''\^^^ 
core      To  compromise  a  vision  is  to  repudiate  it.      To  employ  a 
temporary   expedient    is   to   inaugurate   a   permanent   substitute^ 
It  IS  much  like  American  religion  that   has  come  to  terms  with 
the*  money  changers  so  as  to  maintain  for  faith  a  small  room  in 

^^^  Brandeis  University  has  chosen  the  easy  path  of  comproniise. 
We  haxe  relied  on  expedients  in  behalf  of  a  higher  ideal,  the  defi- 
Son  of  which  we  fail  lo  realize  has  become  increasingly  a  matter 
;;  pious  rhe^^^  while  realities  conform  to  the  demands  of  an 
acquisitive,  dehumanizing,  anti-intellectual  society^ 

I  write  of  Brandeis  because  I  am  of  it  as  it  is  of  me  1  write 
of  it  also  because  it  had  once  made  a  profound  ^o^J^tment  o 
an  educational  vision.  Let  me  suggest  that  it  may  be  that  those 
who  have  iSegun  to  surrender  that  vision  do  so,  thinking  sincerely 
That  they  aid  rather  than  destroy.  The  scarcity  of  educational 
ixtrimentaUon,  the  fostering  of  semi-academic  gimmicks,  a 
Je^i liy  subsidized  inter-collegiate  athletic  program,  seriously 
Septs  academic  areas  in  the  liberal  arts,  absolute  supremacy 
•f  petty  bureaucrats  over  learned  faculty,  unreasonable  and  op- 
pressive regulations,  continuous  breaches  of  faith  with  students, 
and  a  student  body  that  itself  remains  essentially  unserious  indi- 
cate  how  far  we  have  strayed  from  our  ideaiS.  ^^^.-     .y^^ 

The  students  and  scholar-teachers  who  give  Brandeis  the 
mean^g  i  may  till  have  (a  meaning  the  small  minds  could  never 
bo;^  to'fJt  into  their  blueprints)  are  not  permit  ed  to  participate 
in  the  formulation  of  the  universities  fu  ure.  Is  that  the 
way  t  mus^  be?  Perhaps  the  Brandeis  we  think  of  is  only  a  state 
of  m  nd  n  some  measure  it  really  exists:  in  some  classrooms^ 
Tn  the  encounter  between  the  teacher  and  those  who  study  w.th 
Tnd  underhim  the  long  run.  it  is  this  that  really  counts:  but 

and  ^^"^^^^^^^^^    tha    the  power  of  resistance  continues  to  wane. 
Tf"  do  Tof  roai  11   «nry  find  .ha,  even  .he  ..a.e  of  m.nd 

""^^i^.'jos.";/ "co„„>,l.U..  .o  ,l„.  sta.e  of  mind  we  envisioned 

an  idea!  readership  that  was  concerned  with  the  dialogue  of  the 
ntell  cJ.  Tortunally,  we  know  that  a  part  of  that  readc^^^^^^^^ 
actually  did  exist.  It  did  not  always  agree  with  us,  but  there  was 
Tcommon  interest  in  the  realm  of  thought,  in  the  possibility  of 
?ree  personalities.  1  ask  myself  whether  this  ne-^P^Per  - ou^^^ 
hJ^e  been  the  same  even  if  the  audience  we  thought  to  exist 
reallv  did  not- and  we  were  to  come  to  know  it  My  answer 
would  be  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  said' that  Hegel  once  stated^ 
^H  theory  and  facts  do  not  agree,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
facts''    It  is  a  truth  worth  learning. 

At  Brandeis  University,  theory  and  fact  need  not  militate 
ac-^inst  each  other.  If  our  concerns  are  channelled  intelligently, 
if  we  insist  that  scholarship  is  the  true  measure  of  a  university 
ind  that  only  free  people  can  engage  in  fre^  study,  then  the  path 
Irom  twihght  to  darkness  may  lead  to  the  dawn.    If  it  does  not, 

may  know  that  we  have  tried- 


We.  in  these  pages,  have  kept  the  record 
of  our  discontent.  Remembering  past  issues, 
it  neither  shocks  nor  disillusions  that  this  last 
decision  fits  perfectly  the  worn  track  of  evasion 
and  dishonesty.  The  tuition  increase  makes  edu- 
cation difficult  for  some,  and  for  some  it  be- 
comes impossible.  Students  will  leave,  and 
others,  impressed  by  a  catalogue  of  deceptions, 
will  want  to  apply  but  cannot.  There  have  been 
other  tuition  increases;  there  will  be  more,  and, 
along  with  countless  rules  and  ordinances,  neces- 
sary and  not.  supervision  will  go  on:  so  lacking 
in  conscience  as  lo  defy  naive  comparisons. 

Long  ago  we  learned  to  expect  indifference. 
Community  taught  the  lesson,  and  students, 
anxious  to  learn,  understood  for  once  how  peo- 
ple more  aware  of  perversion  could  indeed  find 
humor  in  our  untried  devotion  to  "community 
responsibility/^  Administrators,  especially  tne 
more  resolute,  made  rules  the  vocabulary  of 
campus  responsibility,  and  trespassing  privacy, 
tried  to  impose  extensions  on  guilt.  Adminis- 
trators, with  only  their  blueprints  to  guide  them, 
translated  justice  into  efficiency,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess, for  all  they  cared,  abused  the  individual. 
We  learned  too  often,  and  in  too  many  different 
ways,  that  though  we  were  the  community,  we 
were  not  allowed  to  define  the  word. 

Brandeis  is  more  the  history  of  integrity  lost 
than  even  the  sum  of  its  bricks  and  buildings  to- 
gether would  suggest.     We  must  question  men 
who  monopolize  power  and,  denying  faculty  and 
students     their     proper     voice,     assume     they 
alone     are     able     to     make     intelligent     deci- 
sions.     The    Administrative    Committee   of    the 
Faculty,   for  in.stance,  is  weighted   heavily  with 
administrators,  and  its  chairman,  bold  voice  for 
the  faculty,  is  Dean  Kauttman.     Faculty  opinion 
suffers  a  disrespect  eased  only  by  sad  compari- 
son with  our  own.     We  are  concerned  with  our 
education,    and    speak    when    it    is    endangered. 
So  one  listens  or  cares  to.    If  facts  have  a  voice, 
then  these,  enough  to  astound  ignorance,  ought 
lo  awaken  the  most  obstinate  of  sleeping  jurists. 
How    can    one    reasonably    expect    honour 
from    men    who    have    never   issued    a    financial 
report  either  before  or  after  a  raise  in  tuition; 
who  have  consistently  refused  to  explain  their 
decisions  before  student  assemblies:  who,  right 
before  the  tuition   increase,  cancelled  a  Justice 
interview  on  the  pretext  that  "there  was  nothing 
ro  say";  who  promised  to  consult  student  lead- 
ers  before  the   next   tuition  raise,   and   did   not 
meet  with  anyone:  who  published  the  announce- 


ment in  a  Friday  "Gazette"  with  the  effect  that 
concerned  students  wouia  meet  with  office  doors, 
closed  for  the  weekend,  and  at  that,  a  week  be- 
fore exams:  who  piously  assure  that  scholarship 
aid  will  be  offered  yet  will  not  publish  the 
amount  and  extent  given,  and  despite  an  exten- 
sive  athletic  program  deny  that  there  are  ath- 
letic  scholarships.  Let  us  not  embarrass  our 
naivte  bv  assuming  that  we,  as  intelligent  stu- 
dents,  stand  even  the  chance,  no  matter  how 
slim,  of  being  heard. 

W^hat  sense  to  talk.  Th  terms  of  power, 
there  can  be  honor  among  thieves,  but  between 
a  thief  and  his  victim,  little  can  be  hoped  for. 

W  hat  course  have  we,  as  students,  to  follow? 
We   cannot    go   on   believing,    despite   a   reality 
more    than    apparent,    that,    granting    humility, 
communication  is  still  possible.    The  facts  prove 
only  that   talk  is  meaningless.     Students   have 
spoken  with  administrators  before,  but  talk  has 
value  onlv  if  it  assumes  honesty.    It  has  been  the 
harsh  and  unpleasant  education  of  student  lead- 
ers to  find  that  dialogue,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must 
resolve  to  a  conflict  of  forces.    Bound  by  threat 
of  punishment,  in  these  terms  we  cannot  win. 
We  can  hope  that,  when  talk  becomes  embar- 
rassing thev  will  not  invoke  rules,  but  this  too 
assumes    honesty.      W^ith    a    somber    irony    we 
learn  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  once,  in  the  class- 
room,  thought   meaningless.     We   turn   on   our 
university    and,    invoking    a    more    competent 
sophist,  recite  our  lesson,  known  now  almost  by 
rote.     -Justice  is  the  interest  of  the  stronger/' 
The   dialogue   is   of   force,   and   the   larger 
subdues  the  smaller.     If  we  will  not  admit  de- 
feat, at   least  let  it  be  clear  that  reason  gains 
nothing.     It  is  not  the  rational  the  counts,  but 
the  painful.     We  must  enter  the  contest  with 
knowledge  of  defeat.    As  a  force  we  have  mean- 
ing only  as  conscience.     The  timid  may  realize 
futility  and  turn  away.     Looking  back,  he  may 
feel  shame.    Wliile  students  at  Chicago  demand- 
ed   the    resignation    of    their    dean,    while    the 
Brooklyn   campus   was   littered   with   pamphlets 
for  some  hopeless  cause,  educators  and  students 
everywhere,    recognized,    allowing    futility,   that 
these  moments  were,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the 
best  that  American  education  could  offer.     We 
would  do  well,  in  our  ovvn  meagre  way,  to  real- 
ize that  failure  is  the  only  test  for  devotion,  and 
mustering   optimism,    fight    because   we   owe    it 
to  our  values,  knowing  always  that,  at  least  for 
students,    success    is    an    illusion,    fleeing,    bold 
and  fanciful,  each  moment  farther  toward  a  dim 
horizon. 
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From  S.  U.  President 

The  year  before  1  entered  Brandeis  the  tuition  was  $600.00. 
The  year  after  I  leave  it  will  be  $1,250.00.  Many  other  colleges 
have  also  been  forced  lo  raise  their  tuition,  but  Brandeis  was  not 
conceived  as  just  another  college.  Brandeis  was  to  have  a  'special 
character. '  It  was  to  be  a  community  of  students  and  scholars. 
Quite  clearly,  however,  a  University  which  charges  over  $2,000.00 
in  fees  must  frighten  away  many 
potential  student  scholars.  This 
represents,     in     the     words    of 

President  Sachar  **.  .  .  one  of  the 
great  threats  to  American  higher  ed- 
ucation .  .  .  that  it  may  become  a 
privilege  for  a  small  and  economi- 
cally elite  group."  The  catalogue 
statement  that  students  are  selected 
without  regard  to  the  'economic 
status  of  parents"  v,i\\  be  of  little 
solace,  however  to  the  many  prom- 
ising .students  who  will  be  unable  to 
assume  the  heavy  financial  burden, 
over  $11,000,  of  a  Brandeis  education. 
The  University  deed  and  the  Univer- 
sity word  in  no  way  match. 

This,  unfortunately,  has  become  a 

common     phenomenon    at    Brandeis. 

"Talk  to  us,  please.  Discuss  with  us. 

Give  us  an  opportunity  to  cooperate. 

We    care   about    our    school.    We   be- 
lieve --  and  our  past  efforts  prove  it 

—  we  have  a  positive  contribution  to 

make  to  Brandeis.  Give  us  a  chance. 

Talk  to  us.  All  year  this  has  been  the 

plaint  of  the  Student  Council. 
There    was   one   area,    however,   ir 

vshich  we  knew  we  would  be  permit 

led  to   cooperate.   As  a   result  of  th* 

last    tuition    increase    we    had    beei 

specifically   promised  that  before  ar 

other   rise   was  decided    upon,   reprc 

sentatives  of  the  student  body  wouK 

be  permitted  to  discuss  the  problen 

with    those    faced    with    the   decision. 

Of    course,    the    same    promise    had 

been  made  after  the  previous  tuitior 

rise,  and   that  promise  had  not   been 

kept,  but  we  were  assured  that  thi« 

lime  it   would   be  different.  We  had 

shown    that    we    could    handle    these 
It  was  clear  b>'   this  time  that  only 
Continued  on  Page  Thirteen 


"Seminar"  a  television  panel 
with  Max  Lerner  and  several 
Brandeis  students  begins  Its  weeli- 
ly  series  Friday,  Feb.  6,  8:00  p,m. 
en  Channel  2. 
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January  12,  1959 


Letfers  To  The  Editor 


Dishrlirf 


Tlu-   studtiit    body    has    a^ain   be^n 
denu»d  the  riuht  t(»  discuss  (if  not  to 
partake    in    the    ailual    decision  mak- 
um    process)    an    issue    basic    to    the 
character  of  the  UniverMty.  and  more 
specifically,    one     that     directly     con- 
cerns the  students  as  a   whole.   Once 
a^ain    we    have   been    faced   with    the 
acceptance    of     edicts     presented     to 
us   as   fait    accompli.   Interestmt^   par- 
allels   between   the   question   of   dress 
reiAulations   and    the    problem   of   the 
tuition   raise  may   Ik*   drawn     In  both 
in.stancei*    Student    Council     had     the 
assurance    thai    intelhgent    discussion 
would    prt;cede   intelligent   action.    In 
both    instances   decisions    were    made 
without  benefit  of  discussion  at  tmies 
whrii    student    protest     wa>    unlikely. 
Dress    reuulatioris    were    enacted    on 
the   last    day   of   classes    last    year.    A 
tuition   increase  has  been   announced 
but  a  week  before  exams 


We   can   (»nly   look  to  our  Adminis- 
tration   with    sit;ns    of    our    disbelief. 
If   our    remarks    are    ma<le    in    ignor- 
ance, the  cause  of  our  ignorance  can 
not    be    said    to    lie    with    us.    At    this 
P4.nit,     Council      has      requested     the 
liriancial     report     of     the     Iniversity. 
fully    reah/ini;    that    We    the    students 
comi)ri.se    a    great    numbei     of    tliose 
persons    directly    aM'ecied    by    the    fi 
nancial    structure    of    the    Cmversiiy. 
Perhaps    an    alternative    to    the    pro- 
p<iscd    tuition    raise    mit^ht    be    ftmnd 
m  the  realU)cation  of  those  funds  set 
aside  for  the  varsity  athletic  proi^ram 
iv   pay    increased   <in'\    additional    fac- 
uily    salaries.  If  this  alternative  proves 
unpossible,  p<.rl.ai>.^  tlu-re  are  others; 
if  there  are  otlier.-*  we  simuld  be   per- 
mitted  to  discuss   them.   The   .student 
body  demands  the   rit;ht   to   free  dia 
lonue   whuh   we   reco^ni/e   as   (me   of 
the  bases  of  the  educatiimal   process 
And     Brandi'i^     remain^,     at     least     in 
name,  an  iiistitulion  of  hij;her  learn 
in^ 

The  ritiht  to  talk  to  explain,  to  air 
out   problems  is  one   thai   we  are  still 
idealistic  enough  to  assume  as  a  basic 
tenel  of  denuK-ratic  M>ciety.  It  is  with 
this  riiiht  in  mind  that  Council  plans 
to  present   its  alreadv    f«»rmulated   pe- 
tition     which      was      circulated      last 
month  asking    f'»r   the    representation 
of    Student    Council    on    the    Adminis- 
trative   and     KducatuMial     Policies     of 
the    Faculty      It    is    our    unfortunate 
concluMon     that     this    lUiiversily     re 
^ards   as   naivete   the   sincere   pica   of 
a    t^roup   that   merely    wants    to    talk. 
to    attempt    to    convince    and    to    be 
convinced     One    must    ask    that    this 
plea    be    not    a  nam    refused. 

^iKireen    Kappur»oit 


no  warning,  increase  tuition  costs  in 
the    middle    of    a    student's    academic 
career      is      therefore      a      fmurative 
breach  of  contract.    The  student  m  ly 
of    course    terminate    thai    contract. 
I.e.,    transfer    to    another    university. 
Such    action     however,   is    easier   said 
than    done.      For    a    student    who    is 
adjusted   to   a   school,   who  is   happy, 
who    has    delevoped    close    ties,    :in*\ 
made    friends,    to    abruptly    pull    up 
.stakes    and    iio    elsewhere    would    be 
extremely    ditlicuir.     lUiless    the    in- 
creased   costs    make    it    virtually    im 
perative      that      he      transfer      to      a 
cheaper       (and       probably       inferior^ 
school,   he   will   be   forced   to  swallow 
the    additional    financial    burden    and 
remain    where    he    is- 

Brandeis    I  niversity    has    therefore 
taken    unfair   advantatie    (»f    the    stu- 
dent's    natural     desire     for     stability. 
For    the    Cniversity    to    raise    tuition 
for    incomini^    students   is   one    thini^, 
but    to    impi>se    such    burdens    upon 
the     current     freshmen     and     soplu>. 
mores   is   a    highly    unethical   and    ar- 
bitrary   acticm.    I  nless    financial    nec- 
essity   leaves   little   recourse,  no   par- 
ent  will  want  to  uproot  a  child  from 
a     .scho(»l     where     he     is     happy    and 
place  him  in  new  and  far  less  favor- 
able  surroundings.   Instead  that   par- 
ent   will    make   the   sacrifice   that    has 
been  cruelly  demanded  and  somehow 
incur  the  additional  exi)en>e. 

It  does  ni»t  appear  ti»o  much  to 
ask  that  all  currently  matriculated 
students  be  exempted  from  the  tui- 
tion increase.  In  the  admmistralion 
of  any  institution,  one  should  never 
h»>e  siuht  (»f  ha>ic.  human  integrity 
and  decency. 

—  David  M.   Cohen,  '59 
•  «  ^ 


the  country,  this  school  will  have 
an  adequate  faculty  and  equally  sin- 
gular, a  decided   lack  of  students 

— Hitma   Cohn 


Manifrsto 


Mratuii^j^lrss 
iwipvvrntnvnl 


Exvuiption 


I  do  not  wish  at   this  time  to  voice 
extensive  arguments  m  opposition  to 
the  University's  decision  to  raise  tui- 
tion  costs    To  thos^-  of  us   who   have 
experienced    two    such     increases    in 
the    past    the    issue    is    very   clear.    To 
those  who  have  n.it,  articles  and   let- 
ters    appeannLj     elsewhere     in     thi> 
newspaper,     will.     I     am     sure,     ade- 
quately   present    our    feelings    of    an- 
ger,   disappointment,    and    protest.     1 
do,  howver.  address  one   plea   to  the 
l^niversity    —    namely,    that    all    stu- 
dents currently  enridled  at  Brandeis, 
not    just    members    of    the    class    of 
1960.     be    exempted     from    the    $25d 
increas  and  continue  to  pay  a  tuition 
of  $KKK)  annum   for   the   duration   of 
their   undrgraduate   careers   at   Bran- 
deis.   It   is  a   request   which   I   feel   is 
reasonable     and     just.      To     comply 
would    be    ethical;    to    refuse    would 
be  an   outright    breach    of    faith. 

A  student  enters  a  university  with 
the  intent  to  remain  four  years.  He 
enters  with  the  understanding  —  in 
essence,  an  unwritten  contract  — 
that  in  return  for  the  means  of  an 
education  he  will  pay  a  set  amount 
each  year.  He  does  not  reapply  each 
year  for  admission.  He  is  in  no  way 
warned  that  the  financial  provisions 
with  which  he  must  comply  are 
subject  to  periodic  chaoges  He  has 
every  reason  to  expect  that  he  has 
been  accepted  for  a  period  of  four 
years  during  which  time  his  mone- 
tary obligations  will  remain  constant. 
For  a  university  to  suddenly,  with 

if      »     ,.  ii^  *fc  ^ 
«  =4  ^ 


Student  (iovernment  at  any  I'ni 
versity  exists  only  within  the  limits 
set  by  the  administration  o(  that 
lini versity.  We  have  been  led  to  be 
heve  the  situati<»n  at  Brandeis  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  most  universities. 
We  have  been  led  to  believe  in  an 
illusion. 

riK-re    i>    no    written    contract,    be 
tweeii  the  students,  on  the  one  hand, 
nm\      the      Ailmmislralicm.      Faculty, 
and   lioard  of  Trustees  on   the  other, 
except  the   Usual   relationship  of  sub 
ordination   and   superordinaticm.    The 
ultimate  power  is  never  in  the  hands 
of  the  student,  nor  do  we  assert  that 
it    should    be     However,   this    autocra- 
tic   condition,    in    a    I  niversity    com- 
munity,   excluding     all     student     rep- 
reseiUatum.   is  inc(»mpatible   with   the 
concept   of  a   I  niversity   which  exists 
primarily   for  the  student. 

We  ask  only  for  opvw  di.scu^sion 
and  commuhicatitm.  We  want  to 
know  why  decisions  are  made  We 
want  to  be  used;  our  ideas,  based  on 
experience  necessarily  different  from 
that  of  adminisi'ralors  may  be  valu- 
able We  want  to  know  about  consid 
red  policy  changes  before  the  deci- 
sions are  efTected. 

Two  years  ago  we  w  "re  promised 
that  We  would  be  told  if  any  tuiti«m 
increase  was  iK'ing  considered.  The 
reprehensible  suddeness  of  the  pres 
ent  tuition  increase  blatantly  illus- 
trates no\^  meaningless  is  any  rela- 
tionship with  the  administration 
based  on  mutual  faith  and  trust, 
this  is  not  an  isolated  incident,  e.g. 
the  dress  regulation. 

If  Student  (;overnment  is  ever  to 
be  worthv\hile.  it  must  take  some 
positive  step  now.  Ten  years  of  fruit- 
less discussion,  reasoning,  and  peti- 
tioning have  resulted  only  in  a  stead- 
ily worsening  situation.  We  must 
choose  between  submission  and  a 
meaningless  Student  (;overnment  or 
make  a  strong  attempt  to  gain  imsi- 
tive  recognition.  This  choice  must  be 
made   immediately. 

—  Myra  Ann  Saft.Vice-President 

Student  I'nion 

—  Andrew  Wechsler,  Tr^»asurer 


The  abrupt  and  untimely  an- 
nouncement of  a  tuition  increase  in 
the  Gazette  has  poignantly  actualized 
the  fact  that  a  spectre  is  haunting 
Brandeis  —  the  spectre  of  bureau 
cratic    totalitarianism. 

Following    'n    the    already    stigma 
tized    Brandeis    tradition,    the    Board 
of  Trustees  ha>»  decided  to  etiect  the 
fourth  rai.^e  in  tuition  costs  over  the 
past   six  years,  raiding   the  once  $OiM» 
tuition  expenses   to  a  tt)tal   of  Sl.'iVJ. 
Ifndoubtedly,   the   trend    toward-   the 
increased    costs    of    hitiher    education 
is  one  that   is  not  provincial  in  char- 
acter   —    but    the    fact    that    we    are 
merely     following    the    lead    of    our 
brethren   ln-^t ituiions  is  an  extremely 
p,ior    rationale   for  th»'   ill  advised   ac- 
tion of   the   lioard   of    Trustt^es.   Bran- 
deis is  not  Princeton  —  and  l*»randei> 
shi»uld   be    diflereol. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  not  the 
actual  raise  in  tuition  that  should 
bec<»me  the  focal  point  for  student 
reaction  After  all.  few  if  any  of 
Us  will  dispute  the  fact  that  more 
faculty  members  are  .^orely  needed 
and  that  those  already  here  deserve 
a  raise  in  salary  commensurate  to 
the  type  and  importance  of  the  work 
ttiey  do.  but  what  should  serve  as 
thi>  focal  point  for  student  reaction 
is  tlie  flagrant  and  blatant  refu-al 
of  tlie  lio.ird  of  Trustees  to  honor 
past  pled4e^  guaranteeing  the  right 
of  the  students  to  be  con^ult.-d  on 
all  proposed  tuition  increa->es.  One 
begins  to  wonder  if  the  adrnini.>tra- 
ti(Mi  will  ever  arrive  at  the  con.^ciou^ 
realization  that  the  Brandeis  com- 
munity exists  for  the  student  body 
and  not  for  tiie  crea:i«m  of  an  ersatz 
public  image  that  has  no  grounding 
in  reality.  As  an  integral  part  of 
the  I  niversity,  the  student  lnuly  de 
serves,  at  the  very  least,  the  ri-ht 
t<»  be  ccnisulted  on  those  decision- 
that    will    directly    affect    it. 

But    the    fact    remains,   and    unc  )n 
testably    so.    that    the    constant    and 
continual   attempts  to  eflect   a   mean- 
ingful   relationship    between    the    Ad- 
ministration   and    the    student    body 
have    been    thwarted    at    every    turn 
by   the   powers  that   be^  A   pt»int   has 
been    reached    where    the    well  inten- 
ti(»ned      platitudes     of     days     goneby 
have   become    totally    and   completely 
ineffectual.     The    time    for    the    stud- 
ent    body     to    .shatter     the     sham    of 
what   is   known   as  Student  Self  CIov- 
ernment    is    present.     The    time    for 
dynamic     assertive     action     has     ar- 
rived     To   quote   the   word>   of   Theo- 
dore   Iloosevelt,   "We    stand    at    Arm 
ek;gedon.     and      we     battle      for     the 
Lord"    Students    (»f     Brandeis    unite 
—  vou  have  nothing  to  lost?  but  your 

* 

chains. 

•  ♦         ♦ 


this  increase  can  be  justified  only 
by  reason  <1>  above,  for  our  physical 
plant  appears,  mdeed,  more  than 
adequate.  But.  have  all  practical 
economizing  mea.-ures  been  consid 
ered*  And  furthermore,  is  our  uni 
versity 'i  titianciai  aid  program  pre- 
pared to  compensate  the  student  > 
who  cannot  meet  the  ditTereiice  in 
cost? 

We    have    faith    that    the    adminis- 
tration   is    capable    of    handling    the 
university's      financial      affairs,      but 
even    blind   faith   is  difficult  to   main- 
tain   without    some    explanation     We 
should     be     informed     of     the     facb> 
which    led    to    the    taking    of    this   ac- 
tion   which    affects    us    so    crucially. 
Moreover,    we    should    have    been    in 
formed     previously    that     the    action 
was    being    considered.      We    realize, 
that    communications    of    the    above 
nature   depend   on   the  close    rapport 
between  the  administration  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  student  body.  I  n- 
fortunately.      this      relationship      has 
been  generally  wanting  through  bo'h 
the   arrogance  of  some   student  lead 
ers    who   seem   to    be   suffering   from 
a     persecution     complex     and     to     an 
administration     who    at     times     have 
demonstrated    an    appalling    lack    of 
Cimsideration    for    the    student    body. 
A    lessening    of    the    antagonism    be- 
tween    these     two     groups     is     long 
overdue.    A   responsible  and  rational 
approach     to     the     present     situation 
could   lead   not  only   to  a  solution   of 
the    tuiiit)n    problem,    but    also    to    a 
constructive  relationship  between  the 
administration    and    students. 

Michael    Springer  'S\ 
Evert   Makinen        '61 


Disillusiiftiid 


Whcfi    I    fir.t    came    to    Brandeis    I 

believe<l  that  it  would  be  a  ''dwelling 

place    of    permanent   values   —   those 

few     unchanging     values     of    beauty, 

of    righteousness,    of    freedom    which 

man     has     ever     sought     to     attain." 

But.  where  is  the  freedom  which  has 

been    promised    in   such    flowing    Ian- 

guage?      If    the     Administration    can 

suddenly     raise    the    tuition     without 

'  first     consulting     the     .students,     and 

discussing    it    with    them,    then    this 

i^    no    freedom.     There    can     be    no 

freedom     in     a     college     community 

when    there   is   no   communication  or 

understanding    existing    between    the 

students    and    the    Administration.     I 

am    disapp»inted    in    Brande.s.    And, 

1   wonder  at   the   Administration. 

—   Shandell    Spiro 

•       ♦       ♦ 


whose  benefits  v/ill  be  not  only  theirs, 
but  that  of  tlie  rich  elite,  Un* 

— Name    withheld 

•         ♦  ♦ 

Poitr  JudiJirment     -^ 

Realizing  that  the  University  is  in 
need  of  extra  funds  'primarily  for 
readjustment  of  faculty  salaries,"  I 
do  not  intend  this  letter  to  be  a 
protest  against  the  necessity  of  a 
tuition  increase.  Rather,  I  consider 
It  a  protest  against  the  manner  in 
which  such  news  was  presented  to 
the   student    body. 

That    no   student    opinions    or   .sug- 
gestions  were  asked   in    reference    to 
a  tuition  increase  is  inexcusable    But 
that  the  Gazette  should  announce  the 
tuition  increase  only  one  week  before 
exams  is  even   more  distressing    One 
would     expect     both     the     Board     of 
Trustees      and      the      Administrative 
Committee    to    possess   a    little    more 
fairness  and  tact  in   reference  to  the 
manner     of     announcing     "arbitrary" 
decisions.       Had     the    announcement 
been   made  some   time  earlier   in  the 
.semester    that    there    was    a    definite 
need  for  a  tuition  increase,  the  Bran- 
deis  student   body,  under  the  leader- 
ship    of    student    government,    would 
have    devoted    itself    to    solving    this 
problem    SugL^estions  such  as   having 
the    Women*s    Committee    campaign 
for  money  to  be  used  "solely"  for  an 
increase   in    faculty   .salaries,   and   the 
pos>ibility   of   sendinij    letters   to   par- 
ents.   e\pl:iinini»    the    (inancijl    situa- 
tion   and    encouraging    private    dona- 
tions  which    nii-ihi   have  reduced    the 
increase     so  me  whit,     are     only     two 
ideas     circulating     among     tlie     con- 
cerned  Brandeis   students. 

Finally,  one  can  only  hope  that 
provisions  be  nvide  for  both  th(».sc 
students  enrolled  at  the  university 
now  who  will  be  in  financial  distress 
due  to  the  tuition  increase,  and  for 
all  incoming  students  in  th  *  fdl  of 
'.59  who  will  a  I. so  *».ufter  the  con. se- 
quences of  an   increase. 

— Paulette   Feigenbaum 


Ton  Limit? 


student  Inion 


Truly  Unique 

The  increa.se  in  tuition  will  accom- 
plish the  long  sought  goal  of  the 
school   —   Brandeis     will      truly     be 

unique  ! 

For  then,  unlike  any  university  in 


JiislificatiiPn? 

The  problem  of  tuition  raises  is 
not  peculiar  to  Brandis  alone,  but 
is  being  felt  by  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  country.  Now 
two  conditions  exist  which  may  just- 
ify a  tuition  raise:  <li  a  need  for  an 
increase  in  fai'ulty  salaries  and  or 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  faculty 
members,  and  '2»  the  existenc  of  an 
inadequate  physical  plant.  Even  un- 
der these  conditions,  however,  a 
tuition  raise  should  l)e  used  only  as 
a  last  resort  to  raise  the  needed 
funds. 

If  tuition  rates  spiral  upwards 
without  end.  a  college  education  in 
a  privately  endowed  institution  could 
become  limited  to  a  wealthy  few. 
The  stude.its  who  could  be  deprived 
of  this  education  would  be  those 
who  are  dependent  on  scholarships 
or  struggle  by  themselves  to  meet 
expenses.  Regardless  of  their  intel- 
lectual potential  they  would  be 
forced  to  depend  on  the  less  expen- 
.sive  but  generally  inferior  state  uni- 
versities  unless  they  were  saved  by 
adequately  increased  scholarship  and 
Student  employment  program. 

Brandeis  is  presently  faced  with  a 
$250   raise   in   tuition.   We   feel   that 


op 

1    would   think   it   a    safe    guess    to 
assume  that  there   are  certain   Bran- 
deis  families   who   would   not   find   it 
the    worst    difficulty    to    pay    for    the 
increase    in    tuition    for    all    the    stu- 
dents it  will  affect.  It  is  even  a  safer 
guess  to  assume  that  there  are  many 
parents    who    will    read    this    week's 
"Gazette"   with   the    frightening    real- 
ization that  it  is  going  to  be  an  even 
tougher    squeeze    then    they    had   ex- 
pected   to    send    their    child    through 
college.    Undoubtedly,   there    will    be 
thoughts    in    both    parents    and    chil- 
dren's    minds     of     possible     transfer 
from   the   school,   or   else   a   dreadful 
emphasis    on    marks    as    the    key    to 
next    year's    tuition    payment.    This, 
needless    to    say,   is    not    the    feeling 
of   emphasis  that   is  supposed   to   be 
predominant  in  a  top  university. 

Let  us  assume  that  additional  mon- 
ey  for   teachers'  salaries   must  come 
from   tuition.   There   is   another   way 
to  do  this.  Granted,  it   may  be  radi- 
cal,  and    not    all    the   other   universi- 
ties   use    it,    but    it    is    feasible    and 
practicable.     A     high     tuition     limit 
should    be    established.    Then,    every 
student  admitted  should  be  made  to 
hand    in    a    financial    statement    and, 
just   as   it   is    evaluated   for   scholar- 
ship and,  so  should  it  be  for  ability 
to   pay.  Those    who   can,   should   pay 
the    top    tuition;    those    who    can't, 
should  pay  according  to  a  determined 
scale.   In   this   way,  the   danger  of  a 
rich  elite  receiving  the   priviliges  of 
college  educaflon,  and  only  the  very 
needy   getting   sufficient   aid   will    be 
eliminated.  Those  who  are  caught  in 
between    with    '*only    $250    more"    to 
pay,  would  be  getting  that  education 


Policy  Slalvnivnl 

We  have  viewed  with  increasing 
concern  the  persist .*nt  and  focu.sed 
attack  in  the  columns  of  the  Justice 
against  a  single  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative staff.  The  up.side  down 
picture  which  appeared  in  the  mo.st 
recent  issue  precipitates  this  state- 
ment to  you. 

We  feel  it  is  necessary  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  student  body 
the  following  facts: 

University  policies  regarding  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  stu- 
dents are  determined  by  the  Pre.si- 
dent,  the  Dean  of  Students,  and  the 
faculty.  Those  policies  are  imple- 
mented by  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty,  and  under 
their  supervi.sion,  by  the  individual 
members  of  the  Administrative  staff. 

In  contrast  to  the  impression  that 
has  been  created,  considerable  op- 
portunity exists  to  assure  communi- 
cation of  student  opinion  with  re- 
sponsibile  faculty  bodies.  This  year 
a  Subcommittee  on  Student  Affairs 
was  created  by  the  Administrative 
Committee  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  facilitating  communication  be- 
tween students  and  faculty. 

The  Committee  feels  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remind  the  Editorial  Board 
of  the  Justice  that  a  free  press  car- 
ries with  is  the  corollary  responsibi- 
lity of  protecting  the  innocent  Free- 
dom of  the  press  is  your  right;  ac- 
curacy, decency,  and  good  taste, 
your  moral   responsibilities.  \ 

We  therefore  take  this  formal  oc- 
casion to  express  our  disappointment 
with  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
abuse  this  freedom  which  has  bee* 
granted  to  you  by  the  faculty. 

Sub-Committee   on   Student   AfFairS 
of  the  Administrative  Committee 
Dr.  Lawrence  Howard,  Chairman 
Dr.  Denah   Lida,  Secretary 
Editors  Note:  The  Justice  regrets  the 
inadvertant    inversion    of    the    pic- 
ture of  Stanley  Weinstein,  Director 
of  Student   Personnel  in  the  issue 
of  Dec.  15. 


Continx^ed  on  Page  Eleven 
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Paqe  Four 


\\  ho  IS  JtiSC'ph  K  in  The  Trial,  K 
in  The  Castle,  \^  ho  iire  the  other 
heroes  in  Kiffkii's  stories?  Various 
•.UL^tjestions  have  been  advanced  by 
Kiitka  romment^itors  alienated  man. 
fnod<  rn  escapist,  neurotie  man,  home- 
less Jew  m;;n  of  nejiative  faith  and 
#.thers.  It  \^ould  be  unjust  to  press 
fur  a  uniform  ansv\er.  Diverse  and 
manifold  levels  of  meaninj^  have  to 
be  assumed  in  readinj:  the  work  of  a 
j^'ieat  \Miter.  The  follouin^  attempt 
U,  find  a  clue  to  some  (<f  Kafka's 
^toIles  in  his  own  nnivfiction  -liould 
hi  lakin  as  but  one  cait  of  many 
ijtttmpts  ;;t   interpretation. 

1 
In  short  part  nliu  tical  sentences 
(many  of  Ins  crucial  utterances  are 
hidd-n  m  parentheses  Kafka  re- 
markt  ti:  Sometimes  T  believe  1  under 
vt.'Mul  tlic  Fall  as  no  one  else/  This 
5lat«  nn  nt  mu^t  be  rt^arded  with 
careful  i.ttcntion.  T)ie  fact  that  it  is 
iiddressed  to  bis  friend  Milena  Jesen- 
^ka  adds  to  the  weiuiit  of  the  state- 
ment: it  was  to  Milena  that  kafka 
confided  some  t)f  Ills  Innermost  con- 
Cti  ns. 

In    the    f-'roup    (»f    aphorisms    which 
Kafka     excerpted      from     his     *Note- 
b«H.ks"  tand  which  Max  Brod  publish- 
ed   yearv   a'Jo   undir   the    title   Reflec- 
tions   on    Sin,    Suffering,    Hopes    and 
the     True    Way)     there     appears     the 
jiu.tit  of  the  Kali.  But  only  the  recent 
publication    of    the    full    text    of    the 
-NoKbooks"     revels     tlie     extent      of 
Ki.fka's    picoccupation    with    the    Kail 
Mory   in  i\w  third  cliapter  of  (U'nesis 
;ind  the  ever  inereasm^  importance  it 
played    in    his    ihinkini:.    The    "Note- 
b(M>ks'*   record    K^ifka's   reflections   in 
the   years    1917   and    1918.   i.e.   shortly 
ifter   ct>mpletin;4    The    Trial     in    19ir)> 
;m<l    before    writing:    "The    Castle"    in 
J*r2l.  The  wiitinj^  of  "The  Great  Wall 
of   China"    falls    in    ihcperiod    covered 
by    the   "Notebooks.   The    reader   can 
hardly    escape    the    notion    that    both 
in  the  novels  and  in  the     .Notebooks" 
Kafka    deals    with    \hv    same    human 
pht  nomenon     The  cause  of  mans  pre- 
dHament  as  Kafka  presents  it   in  the 
•'Notebooks'    may     m     measure     help 
to  understand  his  herows'  encounters 
in  the  niivels. 
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throughout  the  personal  pronoun,  we, 
us»  from  eatinji  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 
The  expulsion  uas  the  mildest  of 
possible  punishments;  a  worse  ven- 
«Toanee  of  the  divine  would  have  been 
the  destruction  of  the  Paradise;  the 
most  terrible  step  would  have  been 
I  he  cuitmi,'  (»ff  of  eternal  life  and 
having  everything  el.se  as  it  is*.  It 
is  sij^nifieant  to  Kafka  that  in  the 
text  of  the  story  the  curse  was  re- 
stricted to  man  and  did  not  befall  the 
garden  of  Eden.  Had  man  not  been 
expelled,  something  more  unfortunate 
would  ha\e  happened:  Paradise  would 
have  had  to  be  destroyed.  But  now, 
thou'^h  man's  destiny  chanj^ed.  the 
destiny  of  the  Ctarden  to  serve  was 
not  altered.  .Man.  who  not  only  >:ained 
knowledjze  but  had  become  know- 
ledge of  the  divine',  lives  in  the 
consciousness  that  Paradise  and  the 
Tree  of  Life,  thouuh  beyond  reach  of 
man.  still  retain  their  mt'aninjiful 
place   in   the    scheme    of   things. 

The  posse*>sion  of  knowledge  turns 
man  into  an  exile;  exiled  from  the 
realm  of  t:.e  Tree  of  Life  man  is 
destined  to  know  but  is  not  allowed 
to  live;cogito  ergo  non  sum.  Life  is 
hut  a  primordial  memory,  a  longing 
never    to    be    fulfilled. 

However,  men-  knc^w ledge  of  good 
and  evil  can  never  satisfy  man;  man 
will   endeavour  to  act   in   accordance 
with  this  knowldge.  The  next  ^tep  in 
Kafka's     thinking     is     decisive:     The 
pf»wer    to    translate    knowledge    into 
action   wa-s  not   granted  to   man.   Man 
will     forever    strive    to    act     but    the 
range    of    his    action    will    never    cor 
respond    to    the    scope    of    his    know- 
ledge.  Kaeed   with   the  futility   of   his 
attempts  \<hich  may  ultimately  break 
him.   man    would   prefer   to  annul    his 
knowledge    in    order    to    escape    the 
dilemma.     Thus    annulment    of    know- 
ledge, so  man  hopes,  might  bring  him 
rest    and*  peace.    Or:    Man    will    wish 
to  accept  knowledge  as  a  distant  goal 
to    be    reached    late    in    time.    A    vain 
hope   indeed:  to   man    wlio   has   eaten 
frtmi    the    Tree    of    Knowledge    con- 
scious   awareness    of    good    and    evil 
is   not    his   future   but    his   immediate 
ac  tuality. 


heaven;  at  the  same  time,  belonging 
not  only  to  earth  but  also  to  heaven, 
he  is  attached  to  a  similarly  calculat- 
ed heavenly  chain  that  prevents  his 
attempts  to  go  down  to  earth.  Man 
is  torn   betv^een    the    two   realms. 

What  establishes  a  bond  between 
this  world  of  ours  and  the  realm  of 
the  positive  is  suffering;  in  fact,  suf- 
fering is  the  only  link  between  the 
two.  The  Genesis  story  speaks  of  suf- 
fering as  entering  human  existence 
as  the  consequence  ('punishment')  of 
knowledge;  both  Adam  and  Eve  suf- 
fer in  their  most  genuine  activities; 
he  in  working  for  his  daily  bread,  she 
in  childbirth.  Both  try  through  these 
activities  for  which  they  suffer  to 
penetrate  into  the  realm  of — no  long- 
er naively  attainable — Life. 
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Kafka    undcr^tauls    m:in's    pecul.ir 
eoiuiition   as   resuhing    Irom   the   fact 
that    he    has  eaten    frcmi    the   Tree   of 
Knowledge    hut    was    prevented    from 
gating    from    the    Tiee    of    Life.    Thus 
be   lias  become  a   person,  has  gained 
the    pi»wer   of   thinking,  a   sharpened 
eonsciousness.  an  awareness  of  what 
iv   good   and   what   is  evil,  but   he  has 
forfeited    eternal     life,    the    state    of 
i)n<li^turbed      happiness.      Knowledge 
implies  a  certainty  of  life's  finitne^s. 
Fueh    a    life   appears    unbearable,   an- 
other form  of  life  unattainable;  thus 
the   wish   to  die   'in  Genesis:   th«   pun- 
ishment   of    death)    is   a    first    sign   of 
navscent     knowledge/     The     original 
closeness  let  ween   Cod  and   man   has 
ecme  to  an  end:   now     the   Kail   sepa- 
rates  us   from   him,  the  Tree  of   Life 
separates  him  from  us.  Vnconseiously 
in     harmony     with     ancient     Hebrew 
traditions.    Kafka    was    aware    of   the 
paradox    that     Life    assumed    its    su- 
preme   meaning   only   after    man   had 
jicquired  Knowledge  'or,  in  the  words 
of  the  .\ggadah.  that  the  Tree  of  Life 
^as  hidden  within  the  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge*  so   that   knowledge   is    both   a 
§tep    leading    to   eternal    life    and    an 
<»bstacle  in  the  way'.  Man  in  his  desire 
lor  boundle.ss  life,  a  desire  that  orig- 
inates in  his  Ivnow ledge,  will  have  to 
destroy  the  obstacle  which  is  himself. 
the    knowing    man.    The    sin    of    the 
first  man  of  which  the  Genesis  story 
ftpeaks    is   applied    by    Kafka   both   to 
the   eating    from   the    Tree   of    Know- 
ledge   and    to    the     not    yet     having 
eaten  from  the  Tree  of  Life.  The  state 
Mate  in  which  we  find  ourself  is  sin- 
ful*.  No  wonder  that  when  the  night 
of     subconscious     existence      wanes, 
man.    awakening     to    full     conscious- 
ness, finds  himself  under  indictment. 
From    this    involved    interpretation 
©f  the  complex  nature  of  knowledge 
Kafka    moves   to   a    simpler   plane    in 
referring     to     the     expulsion     motif. 
Following  the  Genesis  story  he  states 
that  the  expulsion  from  Paradise  was 
to     prt\tJU     man     (Kafka     employs 


Thus    man    exists   in   a    double    ten- 
sion:    the     one     between     knowledge 
and    life,    the    other    between    knowl- 
edge   and    deed       Both    result    from 
man's   rebellion    against   the    paradisi- 
cal  world,  the  world  of  a  dream  har 
mony  between  God  and  him  who  was 
to  become  man.  the  eternal  world   of 
quiet,   instinctual    happiness     Man    be 
came  man  by  his  rebellion,  by  his  im- 
patience with  his  original    state.    The 
knowledge  he  gained  by  his  revolt  es- 
tj-anged   him   from  the  world  that   re 
mained   in   the   power  of  the   lord   of 
the    C;arden.    The    world    l>ecame    the 
place     where    we    went    astray',    it    is 
the  fact  of  our  being  astray*. 

An  indication  of  man's  not  belong- 
ing  is  the   loss  of   his   name.   Most   of 
Kafka's   heroes    (or,  rather,   the  mani- 
festations of   the   one   hero  of    Kafka, 
m^n)  have  no  names  or  go  mainly  by 
initials.   M   am  tv^nty-three   years  old 
but   I    have   no    nam^   yet'    CGesprach 
mit    dem     Betrunkenen').     The    exile, 
the   lonely   stranger,   is  not  being    ad- 
dressed;   there    is   r>o   communion    be- 
tween him  and  the  world  outside  and 
no    nsmt    h    therefore    needed       The 
Genesis     story     emphasizes     Adam's 
ability  to  give  names  to  living  beings 
around  him — before  He  gained  knowl- 
edge  and   lost   life.  The   Fall   brought 
about  a  radical  change  in  man's  posi- 
tion.   Now,    the   awareness   of    the    '1' 
makes  the  discovery  of  the  'Thou'  a 
difficult    task;    the    nam^    is    without 
meaning    so    long    as    the    two    exist 
without  a   relationship.      , 

The  memory  of  the  original  domi- 
cile lives  on;  exile  accentuates  the 
consciousness  of  the  lost  home.  Could 
he  forget  his  home  he  would  no 
longer  be  a  stranger.  The  remem- 
brance of*  the  Tree  of  Life  consti- 
tutes a  disturbing  antithesis  to  the 
— never  fully  realized— existence 
under  the  sign  of  knowledge.  Man, 
to  use  Kafka's  simile,  is  attached  to  a 
chain  that  allows  him  movement  on 
earth  but  prevents  his  leaving  its 
narrow    confines    and    ascendinji    to 


Kafka,  who  as  no  other  Western 
writer  had  penetrated  into  one  of 
the  most  menmngful  stc»ries  of  \hr 
llnr^t.  must  have  considered  the 
question  how  the  Book  which  he  call- 
ed a  sanctum  resolved  the  problem 
that  it  placed  at  its  beginning.  There 
are  indications  though  no  proof  - 
that  indeed  h<'  so  did.  The  inquiry 
into  the  Fal!  in  Kafka's  Notebooks  is 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  Abraham. 
and  references  to  the  Tower  of  Bab- 
el, to  Moses.  Mount  Sinai  and  the 
Law  are  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  of  Kafka's  work. 

In     the     biblical     story     iniu's     es- 
trangement   fri»m    (iod   and    his   exile 
from  the  Tree  of  Life  'one  brief  Note 
hook   entry   of   Kafka  reads:  'Tree  of 
Life     Lord    of    Life't    was   not   to  last 
forever.    True,   the    road    to    the    Gar- 
den   is    guarded    and    there    is    no    re- 
turn.   But    the    Lord    called    knowing 
man  hack  into  his  presence  to  accord 
him    that   which    from   now    on   would 
take  the  place  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree 
of    Life.    On    Mount    Sinai    God    again 
addressed  himself  to  man  and  reveal 
ed  the  Law,  which  is  called  a  Tree  of 
Life.     Knowledge     had     impl't'd     the 
awareness    of    death    and    the    fear   of 
death.   But   now    man   mn.\    choose  life 
again.   Death    is    not    being    abolished 
but     It     will     no     longer    threaten     to 
make   life   meaningless.  Knowledge   is 
not  being  annulled  but  it  w  ill  no  long- 
er   isolate    man;    imbued    with     life*, 
'knowledge'  will  be  a    source  (»f  com- 
municatiorf    rather    than    a     demonic 
power    The  order  which  the  Law   will 
bring  into  life  will  seemingly  restrict 
the    independence    of    knowing    man; 
in  reality  it  will  establish   inroads  for 
the  diMne   in  the   community  of  man 
and    in    the    human    heart.   The    laws 
will   be  visible  signs  of   the  covenant 
between  God  and  man  whom  the  Fall 
had  turned   into  antagonists.   The   re- 
lationship between  man  and   God  on 
the   mythological    level    had    come    to 
an   end;   now.   the    relationship   is   be- 
ing  renewed   on    the    level   of   revela- 
tion. 

KaTka    understood    well    the    func- 
tion   of    the    I.aw.      In    his    conversa- 
tions   with    Gustav    Janouhc.    Kafka 
said    that    the    Jewish    people    never 
sank   to     the   level   of    an   anonymous 
and    therefore    soulless   ma.ss',     never 
has  been  nameless*  as  long  as  it  held 
fast     to    the    fulfilment    of    the    Law'. 
Only     through    a    fall    from    the    l^w 
which     gives    it    form'    mankind    be- 
comes   a    gray,    formle.ss.   and    there- 
fore   nameless    mass'.      Then,    what 
could    be     life'    is     levelled    out    into 
mere   existence   .   .   .    But   that    is   not 
the    world   of   the    Bible   and   Jewry.* 
The   people  of  the   Bible   Kafka  calls 
an     association     of     individuals     by 
means    of    a    l^w'.      Modern    masses, 
on  the  other  hand,    resist  every  form 
of    association;    they    split    apart    by 
reason  of  their  own  lawlessness  .  .  . 
Mankind    has    lost    its    home.'      The 
relationship  between    law'  and   'eter- 
nal   life'   is   seen   by    Kafka   when   he 
a.ssigns  to  the  poet  the  task  of    lead- 
ing    the     isolated     and     mortal     into 
eternal   life,  the  accidental  into  con- 
formitv   to  law'. 

If  Kafka,  to  whom  writing,  as  he 
expressed  himself,  was  a  form  of 
prayer'  approached  the  task  which 
he  a.ssigned  to  the  writer,  he  did  it 
in  a  radically  negative  manner.  The 
central  motif  of  his  novtls  ib  not  to 


lead  homeless,  nameless,  lawless 
humanity  to  law.  Rather,  his  novels 
present  man.  the  exile  from  Para- 
dise, who  tries  to  gain  Life  but  who 
is  not  able  to  take  the  road  to  Sinai 
and  to  accept  the  new  form  in  which 
Life  is  being  offered  to  him.  Know- 
ing man  knows  that  the  distance 
between  him  and  the  Lord  of  Life 
can  no  longer  be  bridged;  that  if 
(;od  wished  to  speak  to  man  again 
his   voice   would    not    reach    him. 

'fAany    people    prowl    round    Mount 
Sinai.  Their  speech  is   blurred,  either 
they    are  garrulous    or   they    shout   or 
they  are  taciturn'.   Kafka  calls  Moses, 
'a    judge,    a    stern    judge'.      The    laws 
may    lead  to    judgement;  they   do  not 
create  form,  do  not  accord  a  name  to 
the    anonymous     individual.      In    The 
Great  Wal  lof  China"  there  is  a  refer- 
ence   to    the    scT.ools    where    'superfi- 
cial culture  mounts  sky-high   round  a 
few    precepts   that    have   been    drilled 
into     people's     minds     for     centuries, 
precepts    which,    though     they    have 
lost    nothing    of    their    eternal    truth, 
remain  eternally   invisible  in   this  fog 
of  confusion.'  In  the  "Notebooks"  Kaf- 
ka  relates  the  Image  of  the  messeng- 
ers  of    the    king    racing    through    the 
world  and,  since  there  are   no   kings, 
shouting    to    each    other    their    mean- 
ingless and  obsolete  messages. 


In  "The  Problem  of  Our  Laws, "  Kaf- 
ka speaks  of  the  remote  nobility  that 
keeps  secret  the  ancient  laws;  the 
people  are  ruled  by  the  law  which 
one  does  not  know;  the  nobles  scrup- 
ulously administer  the  law  but  they 
themselves  stand  above  the  laws. 
That  the  laws  exist  is  an  old  tradi- 
tion and  it  may  be  that  they  do  not 
exist  at  all.  Those  who  believe  that 
they  do  exist,  are  inclined  to  hate 
themselves  because  we  have  not  yet 
shown  ourselves  worthy  of  being  en- 
trusted with  the  laws'.  In  spite  of 
these  complications  nobody  would 
dare  to  repudiate  the  belief  in  the 
laws  and  the  nobility.  We  live  on 
this  razor's  edge'. 

IV 

Thus  man  who  has  eaten  from  the 
Tree    of    Knowledge    may    spend    his 
existence  on  each   in   distrust,   uncer- 
tainty, doubt  as  to  whether  the  L*'iW 
—  the    form  giving,    community-build- 
ing, name-according  force— will  show 
him  the  way  to  the  Lord  o.   Life.  The 
Lord    himself    does    exist,    though    in 
an    endless   distance    from    man;   the 
original,      primordial      nearness      be- 
tween   him    and    man    is   being   treas- 
ured   in    deep    memory,    however    in- 
distinet    and    indefinite.      The    Castle 
dies  exi.st;  its  lord  had  issued   a  call 
to     the     I^nd     Surveyor     to     do     his 
work    and    is    expecting    him.      Here 
ends    the    extendt    of    K's,    the    Land 
Surveyor's,   knowledge.   The    villigers 
who  live  in  childlike  naivete  are  not 
troubled  by  the  reality  of  the  Castle. 
K   who  had  come  to  answer  the  call 
remains    isolated    from    both    Castle 
and  village;  his  knowledge  estranges 
him  from  the  simple  village  folk  that 
do  not  know;  he  cannot  tran.slate  this 
knowledge    into    life,    bccau.se    real, 
meaningful,    eternal     life     is     in     the 
Castle     and     beyond     the     reach     of 
knowing       man.       The       expanse — so 
small,    so    vast — between    Castle    and 
village    is    filled    with    the    hierarchy 
of  officials,  an  organization  of  inter- 
mediaries. They  seem  to  connect,  to 
correlate,    to    co-ordinate — to    person- 
ify    the     function     of     the     law;     in 
reality     they     only     accentuate     the 
distance.    The    Genesis    story    relates 
man's  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  a 
yielding     to     temptation.     It     is     not 
without      significance       that       Kafka 
called      his      preliminary     sketch      of 
"The     Castle"     'Temptation     in     the 
Village'. 

In  "The  Trial"  •  which  lasts  one  year 
— a  .symlx)lic  unit  of  life;  Joseph  K. 
soon  realizes  the  abysmal  paradox 
in    the    world    of    law.    There    is    an 

authority  that  holds  him  guilty  and 
that  issued  an  order  concerning  him. 
But  no  judge  will  confront  him,  no 
lawbook  will  be  available  to  advise 
him.  The  more  the  accused  will  try 
to   advance   hi:i   caube   the   more    un- 


certain   he    will    become    about    his 
situation.   He  faces  an  overwhelming 
machinery    engaged    in    reducing    to 
shreds  his  most  precious  possession: 
his    conscious    personality.    The    par- 
able    Before    the    Law'— one    of    the 
greatest      parables      in      literature- 
points   to   the   basic   tragedy  of  man 
who    has    eaten    from    the    Tree    of 
Knowledge     but     cannot     reach     the 
Tree    of   Life:    He    stands    before    the 
door   to  the   Law   (which   in   the   par- 
able  stands   for   the   promise   of   life, 
of  fulfilment,  of  the  goal)   prevented 
from  entrance  by  the  keeper  of  the 
door.    (The    entrance    to    the    Garden 
is  guarded  by  the  cherubim  Ho  keep 
the  way' to  the  Tree  of  Life'.)   After 
s|>ending   the  rest  of  his  life  ardent- 
]y    contemplating    all    the    moves    of 
the      doorkeeper,      the      man      asks: 
•Everyone   strives   to   attain    the   Law, 
how  does  it  happen  that  in  all  these 
\ears  no  one   el.se   has  come   to  seek 
admittance?'    To    this    final    question 
of    the    dying    man    the     doorkeeper 
answers:     *No     one     but     you     could 
gain    admittance    through    this    door, 
since    this    door    was    intended    only 
for  you.  1  am   now    going   to  shut  iL* 

The     strangely     paradoxical     story 
puzzles   all    Kafka    interpreters.    How- 
ever,   the    clue    to    its    understanding 
may   He   in  the   fact  that  all   thoughts 
of    the    man    in   the    text   of   this   par- 
able   and    of   the   'commentators'   that 
follow    are    directed    not    toward    the 
real   issue,   which   Is  the  law,  but  are 
concentrated     upon     the     doorkeeper. 
The    doorkeeper   fulfills  the   function 
of  the  officials  of  the  Castle  and  the 
bureaucracy     of     the     Trial.      All     of 
them     stand    between     knowing    man 
and    Life,    Law,   the    Lord.    Kafka    has 
said    it:   The   possession   of   knowledge 
implies     the     urge     to     act,     but     the 
strength     to    act     was     not     given     to 
n-an.    He    acts    too    much    and,    thus, 
wrongly.   Thus:    Going   out   to   search 
for  Life   (and   his   search   will   become 
a  caseless  activity)  he  will  encounter 
the   intricate  and  senseless  clerkship; 
in    his    search    for    Law    he    will    not 
hear     the     voice     coming     down     the 
mountain     that    cannot     be     ascended 
but    will    face    the    lowest    agents    of 
a   law   machine  and — a   doorkeeper. 

Woman,  who  in  Paradise  was  in- 
strumental in  gaining  knowledge, 
will  be  used  in  an  attempt  to  break 
through  the  maze  of  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  life.  'Woman  ...  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  life'.  But  Leni,  Frieda, 
Olga,  Fraulein  Burstner  will  only 
seemingly  be  of  help.  They  will 
come  in  sight  as  little  redeemers  but 
ultimately  blur  the  vision  of  the 
goal. 

Connections,  w*anipuUt»ons,  reas- 
onings and  calculations,  feverish 
activities  will  be  futile.  The  world 
of  blind  machines  is  but  a  mirrored 
reflection  of  man's  machinations. 
The  question  of  life  remains  un- 
answered; the  expelled  one  remains 
in  exile.  'Man  with  his  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  is  but  a  helpless 
atom  in  a  world  which  has  no  such 
knowledge'    (B.    Russell). 


Is  there  no  way  open  out  of  the 
impasse  of  knowing  man  as  depicted 
in  Kafka's  tragic  stories?  There  is 
indeed  a  note  of  hope  in  Kafka's 
writings,  a  pointing  out  of  what 
appears  to  him  the  only  possible 
direction. 

All  human  error  is  impatience,  be 
says;  impatience  was  the  cau.se  of 
the  expulsion  from  Paradise;  the 
return  to  Paradise — contact  with  life 
— is  prevented  with  the  same  im- 
patience. If  there  is  hope  it  can  only 
come  from  patience,  from  quiet 
waiting,  from  a  widthdrawal  into 
the  realm  of  creative  inactivity  that 
must  precede  all  deed,  from  the 
stillness  of  soul  that  precedes  the 
breaking  forth  of  will,  from  the 
calmness  of  the  spirit  in  which  intui- 
tive life  is  born.  In  this  realm  there 

is  no  desire,  striving  and  scheming, 
no  struggle  for  success  and  achieve- 
ment, no  display  of  power  versus 
power;  man  goes  b^ck  to  the  sources 

Continued  on  Page  Fijteen 
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Wvzaiiski Sneaks alGesiFjl:  Tq^co  Tragedy  Interesting 


Life  of  Law  Is  Expei  icnce 


Play 
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Theme  Lacks  Mean 


5 


Th,.  Rramlois  Thcalro    \rH  DoparlincM   porformed  an  inlcrMting  if  unsuccossrul  oxporimont 


'rr;;y.r.«;;  o.  U,rS.an.,;  C..U..  oj  conr,.|n.  .p,.raa.^ 


C•llaI•lo^  E.  Wv/.anski.  Jr..  Judyie  of  the  Fock>raI  D:slri..t  ChuI 
in  Boston,  .■,poke  "to  a  large  GenerarKducation  S  group  m  I  sen 
Commons  Tiuirsclay  evening. 

VVyzanski.  educated  at  Harvard  and  Harvard  Law  School,  tod  tra^^edv  oaseu  on  me  oua.u.^u  vuo.. ^ o  -.  .  ,,  „         _.    ,,  . 

of  his  earliest  leanings  towards  the  law.  beginning  w.th  a  book  J';^,,  '^[4',,^,^/'^^^  pV^^had  as  little  appeal  for  the  Friday  night  audience  as  the  confinenK^nt  d -i 

Freedom  of  Speech,     which  1  happened  to  picl.  up  while  in  high  -  '   ^^s "a'nf:;  llln."    A  locally  recrJ.ted  audience  whose  appredationoth^ 

Federal  Judse.  He  spoke  of  the  ,l,«i.  ^,.  largely  a  conditioned  response  triggered_by  _tl^^portra>al  of  familiar  characters  -^J^r^nj, 

cultv  of  applyini?  the  standards  held    ..  piKl^nown    circumstance    COllld  '  r.        ^     c  u                ,«/« 

undoubtedly      have      found      the  u.es    when    the    entire    cast    file    on  Uh    guitars.    Span...h    f.lkson...    and 

drama     deeolv     moving         How-  s.a^e  in  mourn.n^      But  as  if  adher-  Spanish    stallions    olT  stase.    S,>an.sh 

ever   for  na.ive    of     no.hfr  sort,  the  ing    to    some    rUu.,.    of    Spanish    eti-  ,o„umes    and    a    Spanish    pa  >o    on 

nroblem.  of  the   pen.up  women  are  quetle  the  pr.nc.ples  m.s.st  upon  ex-  stage:   but    neuher   duec.or   not   ca.t 

^:     so    skilful  y 'plotted    nor    fuHy  .endin,  the  .rotes^ue  formaUt.es    or  .-^re   able   to   n^o.d     --a^s   cu„  be- 


school."  Later,  in  1927  (the  year 
he  graduated  from  Harvard)  \Vy- 
zanski  wrote  to  Oliver  Wendell 

Holmes  and  received  a  message 
wrillen  by  the  Chief  Justice  which 
has  formed  a  good  part  i>f  Wyzan- 
ski':5  philosophy.  Holme>  wrote;  'For 
your  sake  I  hope  that  when  your 
work  seemj>  lo  present  only  mean 
details  you  may  reali/e  that  every 
detail  has  the  my:>tery  of  the  uni- 
verse behind  it  and  may  keep  up 
your  heart  with  an  undying  faith." 

"But  the  life  ot  law,"  continued 
Wyzanski.  *i:i  not  in  logic,  but  ex 
perience.  The  be:>t  method  of  teach- 
ing; moral  education  is  not  by  lecture 
and  seminar,  but  by  example;  by  a 
constant  virion  of  the  hero."  Thu-, 
Wyzanski  v^o^ked  as  a  law  clerk  for 
Justice  Augustus  N.  Hand,  *  The  fin- 
est man  I  have  ever  known,  he  knew 
all  the  powerful  without  desire  to 
share  in  their  power  '  Admonished 
Wyzanski.  *'\oth!iv:;  counts  mt)re 
than  the  tirsi  man  uiuier  whom  you 
work.** 

Alter  WDrkin-  with  Hand.  Wy7atv 
ski  went  ir.lo  ih.e  laA  lirni  of  liopt--. 
Grav,  Hijvdi'n  and  iVrkins.  ?r  »rn 
here  he  wa-  >t.*nt  lo  Washin'4ttH^  i  > 
hr  Solicitor  oi  tlu-  l>i'p:jrt meir  •: 
La';n>r,  workiivj  undo:  Fr;.iu'es  Vci- 
kin>,  lloi'sfvc!/-   >e^  •.t'l;«r\    of   L:ibor. 

llxCV.    'I'l    \  vMr>    old,    viJ'.J 

the'  -Infant  Prodis-    .'f 
!)r:::r.    tru-t." 

t.f   his   exntTience-' 


by  a  community  to  a  courtroom;  of 
Ihf  dirticulty  of  making  a  statement 
surtUiently  simple  to  be  understood 
hv    a    jury,    and    at    the    same    time 


exact    enough   not   to   be  reversed   by 

an   appellate  court;  and  of   the  ditli-  not    so    f''''''''^^'''''^'^^  [wo^addUional.  dreary  and  repetitive    ^ome    raw    material    mto   meaningful 

culty    of     deciding     for    oneself    the  developed   as  ^^  j^  /^^J^  \  ^^^^      ,„  ,^dden  apolog.v  just  before    ,^ages.     For  everyone  unsteeped  in 

dichotomy   between  the  letter  o      he  an   -^^^^^^y"^"^^  ^,.    the   final  certain   rings  down  on   the    the    brew    of    Spanish    folklore    and 

law    and    its    spirit.    He    exemplified  own.     Ix)rca  s   tragic    proi>osuion 


Its  spirit, 
these,  and  other  points  of  law  by 
references  to  such  cases  as  those 
involving  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.  and  lames 
Michael  Curley. 

"In  this,  as  in  any  other  oftlce." 
Wyzanski  said,  -most  of  what  is  di»ne 
is  routine.  A  lot  turns  on  whether 
you  treat  bread  and  common  wine 
as  being  sacramental,  or  just  a  stale 
crust  and  grape  juice.  You  have  a 
choice  of  what  you  view  your  life 
as  being.  Frame  some  kind  of  moral 
pattern  for  it."  And  remember,  he 
coneluded.  "in  the  words  of  Justice 
Holmes.  Though  ye  sit  upon  the  lop 
of  llic  world,  yel  sit  ye  (mi  your  tail'." 

. — Sue    Koskoff 


veloped  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  na- 
tional custom  and  the  play  requires 
the  added  nutrition  of  its  mother  soil 
in  order  to  flower  into  dramatic  ma 
tunty.  The  sketchy  plot  merely  pro- 
vides a  rather  uninteresting  frame 
work  within  which  character  studies 


jaundiced     house,    the     girls     realize  cohabitory    agreements    this    produc- 

that    theyVe    l>een    pacing   back    and  tion    of    Lorca's    work    was    a    trying 

forth  on  the  threshhold  all  this  time  experience. 

and    in    desperation    hurry    to    bring  ivr^nnieal 

out  the  long  awaited  hamper  of  thea-  Bcmada       Alba,      the      tyrannical 

"  al  re  U  .n.    Tearing  g^eddy  into  mother  obsessed  with   propriety   was 

he    first    solid    food    they've   had   for  played    by     Lenore    Fr.edland    ,n    a 

^                                                  undernour-  usually    well-controlled    and    for    the 


are  made  of  the  various  members  of    nearly    three    act.-    an       -""  "    J  j  j    convintins    performance, 

an  entirely  female  and  entirely  frus-    ished   shades    manage    t<»  f"'^'^   ^u/;  ,,^^  embittered  dau«h. 

trated  provincial  Spam>h  household       ficent     life    to    piece    togethe.     the     '  ... 


These   dames   and   damsels   are   in 
ft»rmalively       mlrmUieed      as      either 
eruel    m<Mlu'r    and    twisted    daughter 
of    selfish    employer    a.nd    sullen    em 
ployee    durin-    tlu»    first    t-Nenty    imn 


tragic  movement  and  leave  one  won 
derini;    wh>     it    wasnt    done    in    half 
the    lime    and    with    a    couple    of    real 
people. 

Assemhied  for  the  Granadasia  were 
varied  and  eiTective  appaiatus    Span 


referred  I  »  a.^ 
tfie    New    Dea 

^.)takin^    I 
ar.y»n^    t't'.  /    N^ 
diV'Cnbed     !•..-     iiKfiin_     w.'-     i;t>t>-e 
Velt    ''He   a'w  «>  s   calU'vl   evi  ryone    h\ 
hi-     fir-l     name      rekindle--    of    ho.x 
10114    bo    kiu'w    him  ".    ani   n    c:ibi?u*t 
rf>mm!tt*'e   t  »    fofmulate  the   '^>0*^   ni    • 
l!on     dollar     nuM;:r     w-»rk-     pro-ra'!\ 
Talking     o'     K        :^'  »t     ol     havnu     •  • 
draft    a    bil;    ;iu- »rporar i!V^    the    dv-t   ■ 
sions     of     th  >     nuetin?    ''the     oni.v 
thiiiL;   1   h:«(T  ^^^'^  drawn  wa>.a   will  " 
Wyzanski    s.jci    ttiat    he    wa.-    soared. 
"h    i^   impt)rtint    to    adm.t    tliat    >')U 
are  gravels    disturbed  by  tha*  respt)n- 
sibilities    thru-l    upt)r    you.    You    w;!. 
he    scared     :f    you     liave    any    sense. 


Ka  iiffi 

Educfi 


DeivQX  Stresses 


Si 


ra 


^r^ 


iiCii 


i!>r'.»r!»r.il 


JL 


I'.^vi'-irt'  pri' -enl 


ters  were  played  in  varying  de::rees 
of  impropriety  by  Carolyn  Bitter 
baum,  Bryna  Sylvern.  Naomi  S|>ec- 
tor.  Linda  Kline  and  Linda  Amiel. 
Miss  Sylvern.  who  had  the  patience 
to  study  the  personal  it.  of  her  eha^- 
acter.  and  Miss  .Xmiel.  who  couldn't 
lielp  but  look  luscious  and  sexy, 
soemed  to  come  the  closest  to  achiev- 
ing credibility.  Tl.e  cliara<  teri.'at!»>ns 
01  Carolyn  r>;tlorl)aum  'snd  I  inda 
Kline  failed  to  dcM'.op  (iuf  to  tho 
antaeonizinLly  untom  fort  able  statue 
alTetted  by  M:-^  IVitl-'ha'am.  whi.K 
(iel!a"le(i  i\\^r.\  every  hue  sh'-  ut- 
tered, auvl   :"i   inn^iature   laek   o:    p-r- 


IMub/^opiiy  C  lU 


Vv 


Vu- 


•The  K(liKati..nai  l'!Hl..^oi.}-,v  of  .1  mip.  Dcnvoy-  w:;.  the  topic  o'  ar: 
ed  In   Dr.  .lo,<r,.h  F.  Kauninaii.  D.-an  o;  SiudfiU.-.    I.,  llu-  ineaiber.  oi  liv.' 

"'"'•r!'"  ■•v'o/um.Kluction.  Kaumuntt  stat.-l  that  I>...y  hau  be.n  n.u.h  mali^tted  ;njoro  l.ypr. 
U.an  antV-ntV-lk.-tuals-and  expia.r.od  tha,  ti:.^  u  ...  i>artl>  trt:.    becaus..-  -- '  l-'l^^^;  -]-.  ' 

in',,  accou.il  tiie  social  c.n'.fXt  of  tlv,-  man..  utUing.      1  nr  ina^nKy_._My_Peoagog..  Cre^d^u 

a  controwTsial  clot 


ceplio!!    aiid    coni-ol    ov.    the    i)ar; 
Mi>>  Klme.  S.veet  a!id  simple.  Nii 
Spe-tar  wns  a  charinm.:  sijjht   to 
o!i  st/.iie.  b't   she   l>e'oe.  ^ed  ir.  '  V« 
vieiiaiid".  not   ilu-  AH):-   ii<*u«e2ijk4 


writ 


.Tudv 


WW   111    loUT 

liiiuMU.    'moro    :iiH)Ul    t'cliiralioii 
tium  plulo.sopliv.**  during  a  |>cr- 

lod     <>l     tremendou-    siK-ial    changes; 
urhaiiiza'.ioii,    poi)ulation  uri»wtn.  tech 
lolo^ical  developments.   It    wa-   al^t>  a 
period    which    saw    a    great    man\    im 
muranis   enter    this    country:    people 
who    had    little    to    look    forward    to 


but    you    must    live    thi\>jgh    it.    di\.\    other    than    factory   jobs.    Ihe-e    peo 


master     yourself     in     mastering     tne 
p!  oblem." 

Following  this.  Wv/anNki  tried 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Couit  m 
1937.  **A  year  excepting  1819.  with- 
out parallel  in  the  Supreme  Court.  ' 
He  tried  the  National  Labor  Itela 
tions  Act  case-*  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity   case>    at    this    time. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Wyzanski  wa>  commissioned  to  be 
a  Judge  of  the  Federal  Court  in 
Boston,  a  position  he  has  held  since. 

Wyzanski  t  fieri  directed  his  dis- 
cu^ision     tt»     thf    pcoblenis    facing     a 

Pusey  Decries 
Need  to  Write 

1  hi*- doctiane  of  pu}>li.^h  or  perisii' 
in  regard  to  a{)iH»!niment  of  profes- 
sors is  not  sO  strict  as  many  suspect 
it  to  be.  Piesiden'  Fu-ey.  of  Harvard 
said,  discussuv:^  undergraduate  crtt; 
cisms  of  ll:n\  ird's  educatii>nai  pro 
grams. 

A  close  examination  will  not  bear 
out  the  belit*'  th  i^  professors  at 
Harvard  mu-'  wr  te  j  ':ireat  numrjor 
of  books  befttre  they  -.fain  tenure. 
Pusey  said  Mer  are  often  promoted 
on  the  basi>  of  sk.ll  m  teachir.: 
rather  than  amount  of  publication, 
he  added. 

In  answe:  to  the  conthiual  rcquo>t 
fi)r  increaseu  contact  with  Faculty 
members,  the   Fresident   opined  tha 


pie    were    offered    the    same    torma!. 
rigid,      and      extremely      regimented 
schooling  which  had  existed  for  some 
two    hundred    years   and    which    bt»re 
little     relation     to     their     immediate 
proi>lems.  In   a  society   m   which  50 
of  the  people  ended  their  formal  ed 
ucation   m    the   3th    grade,    and    only 
i';.     attained     the     college     level,     a 
system  of  education  which  attempted 
to    train    the    various    parts    of     the 
mind,  then  perceived  as  memory  and 
discipline,     was     totally     inadaquate. 
It  is  this  concept  of  education  against 
which    Dewey    reacted     Part    of    Dew 
ev's  theory   was   that   the   intellectual 
aspect  of  education  was  not  dominant 
and     the     so-called     Pratical    impul-e 
ounht    to   be   developed    in   the    mdivi 
dual     It    i>    this    ^ari    t»f    phraseology 
which    has    often    been    u>ed    against 
him.   and    which    can    be    best    under- 
stood   in    the   context    of   its   time.    U 
n)Ust    he   kept    in   nrnd   that    an>    edu- 


cepl  that  knowledLc  i-  ni»-  an  vnd  m 
Itself,  hut  meiel\  valuab.e  as  a  \inu 
l.M  problem-st>IvinJ  ami  InteHigenl 
action  neAe.\  stiini-i.^  S)ci.e\eJ  tha? 
in  order  tt)  learn,  an  individual  mu-t 
be  accorded  intclliiienr  response  to 
his  actions.  Tni^  came  ti>  i)e  con 
sidered  I^ewey's  'group  approach.*' 
often  misip.terpreted  to  mean  the  su- 
hordmalion   of    the    ind;vidual    lo   the 

group. 

As  for  the  Uole  of  the  School. 
Dewey  felt  that  the  institution  should 
exist  as  an  integral  pari  of  society, 
rather  than  as  a  preparatory  vehicle 
for  entrance  into  it  The  teacher,  a 
member  of  the  community,  should 
select  the  intlueiues  whicli  aflect 
the  child,  and  it  l>eci»mes  his  business 
to  determine  how  the  disciplines  of 
life  shall  come  to  the  child  In  this 
context  educatit>n  serves  as  a  funda- 
mental method  of  social  progress  and 
reform,  as  the  schv>olroom  :s  a  minia- 
ture   society. 

Dewey,  in  considorin-::  the  best 
Methods  of  Teaching.  dc«>.red  to  do 
away  with  the  rigid  formalism  then 
in  practice,  and  subsitute  instead  hi.> 
principle  of  active  work.**  Instead 
»>l  sit  I  »ng  rigidly  in  immovable  seals 
for  live  or  six  tiouis  at  a  time,  the 
siuden*-  weuld  be  activel>  intro- 
duced   lo   sui;]!    occupitioi.-   as    cojk 


cator  observing  and    participating   in    ing.  sewing  an.l  manual   trades.  Th»s 


.such  a  system  might  loiiically  have 
come  to  the  same  ci)nclusions.  simpl.v 
reacting  against  siich  a  non-ind'j- 
tnal.  aristocratic  education.  The  main 
distinction  between  Dewey  and  these 
oiiH'r>  was  his  favoring  a  psychologi- 
cal  approach. 

Kail ff man   continued   by    enunierat 
mg     the     four     m.tin     point-     arnind 
which    the   remainder   of  hi-    lecture 
would    be    organi/ed,    namel>.    What 


idea.    toti.   has    been    sut)jected    to   at 
lack    due    tt>    mi.-undersfanding.    Ac- 
ctntiiir^     to     I»ewey     ifiese     act!\it:cs 
weie    not    valuai)le    m    and    oi    them- 
selves l^ut   4»nly  as   stsmuit   la  further 
learn. iiLi  here.  KauHn»an   insLTted  hi- 
opinioi'.   that    tnerc  are   few    element 
ary  school   teachers  capjuie  oi  teach 
ing  in  such  a  manne*. 

Finally,    n:    dealing    wiiii    Dewey's 
concepts    ol    Thought    m    Education. 


lii  sU!nmai>  Kauifman  mentioned 
the  all-eiuompa--:n'4  natuie  ot  Dew- 
e>'s  concep;  ol  curiicuium.  whi^h. 
made  tt)  include  e\er>  thing  thai  oc- 
cur ri*d  within  the  schoal  build.  114. 
eliminateti  the  separatenes-  of  extra- 
curricular activities.  1K»  explained 
that,  though  sympathetic  to  Dewey's 
views,  he  favored  the  middle  ground. 
To  him  the  school  exists  to  teach 
what  (»tiier  social  institutions  do  not 
exist  to  leach,  and  other  tilings, 
though  valid,  are  secondary. 

In  conclusion  Kauftman  cited  the 
two  principle  misconceptions  held  by 
toda\*s  •  experimentalists. "  The  first 
In  that  in  makinu  the  school  a  happy 
place  and  m  uhh/ang  the  child's  in-  f)^  Pettet  set 
nate  curiositv  and  love  for  learning, 
Dewey's  theories  necessarily  give  rise 
to  permissiveness  This  *do  what  you 
like'  attitude  allows  the  child  to  en- 
gage in  aggressive  or  hostile  expres- 
sion in  order  io  get  rid  of  'inner 
contlicts.'  The  other  is  that  teaching 
becomes  a  sinecure.  According  to 
Kaulfman.  tiie  opposite  is  true,  teach- 
ing under  sucTi  a  method  requires 
infimteiy  more  tramin'-i.  effort,  and 
thought  "Ttie  crux  oi  :he  matter  is 
to    Use   one's   .ntcliiironce.'* 

This  lecture  served  as  an  intro- 
duction to  another  lo  be  given  ne^Tt 
semester  by  Professor  Sidney  I  took 
of    'New    Vo!  k    Cniver:jity. 

— Jojn      Niborg 
— Ceil    Dobkin 


Milan  .skill f-ally  removed  h*»r- 
self  from  traditional  So mi^ii  fvasant- 
hood.  mi-r,ted  to  the  Lower  L  ;st 
Side  and  played  the  servant.  La 
Poncia.  f r  )!n  t'-iat  d.star.ce.  !>v  an 
ur.fort'nuae  turn  oi  events.  Mane 
.hrs,.{\..  the  mad  urandmotiier,  as 
played  })v  Flaine  Prairsky  beiame  a 
comical  rather  than  a  tragic  figure 
and  caught  in  the  melan-ie.  Lois  Zet- 
ter  vaguely  appeared  as  an  overly 
hefaddled  Prudencia.  Not  on  stage 
long  enough  to  be  tot  illy  stricken 
were  Marcia  Leventiial  as  a  properly 


vulgar     if    misdirected    .servant 
Magda   Berg   who   was   briefly 
Beggar  Woman. 


a 


and 

fine 


In   searching    for   the   proper   tone, 

an  unbearably  i»low 
pace  mistakenly  relieved  at  crucial 
moments  by  unnatural  and  some- 
times farcical  bursts  of  running.  faH- 
ing,  banging  energy.  He  failed  lo 
lure  his  audience  into  the  hackneyed 
but  crucial  "wilful  suspension  of  dis- 
belief,*' by  frequently  pausing  to  set 
attractive  but  disconcerlin-  stage 
pictures  which  further  inveighed  ott 
the  prolonged  aura,  of  unrelieved  tor- 
ment created  by  the  playwright.  One 
was  alway.-i  aware  01  the  college  girU 
in  ilrange  black  co.stumes;  their  in- 
voivment  in  a  drama  could  be  ad? 
milled    onlv    as    a    formality. 


f 


is  Education?  The  Role  of  the  School.  KauiTman  presented  liie  nucleus  ol 
Methods  of  Teaching,  and  Thinking  Dewe:  s  theory;  namely,  that  the 
in    Education.    In    dealing    with    the    Hrst  stage  of  thinking  i.s  experience 


*lhe  question   is  not  just  contact   by    ,ij.,,(  question  it  must  be  remembered    The  child  should  be  given  Lie  aclua 


itself,   but    what    kind    of   undergrad 
uate  is  in  contact  with  what  kind  of 
Faculty  member.** 

He  preferred  'iecturo>  by  men  who 
have  written  books'  to  '  conversj- 
ttons  with  men  who  are  reading  those 
books,"  and  idded  that  -undergrad- 
uate appetite  is  insatiable**  on  fhis 
matter. 


v>       ) 


that    Dewey    is    .sl)eaking   of   children  empiricji    .situation,    which    in     turn 

on  an  elementary  school  level.  From  wdl     naturally     stimulate     reflection 

his   work   with  such   children,  he  de-  and   learning.   The    final   aim   of    the 

veloped  the  theory   that   there  is  no  .schools   thus  become^  that   of  teach 

dualism  in  education,   that  it   is  not  mg    the    cmldren    to    think.    In    thi.s 

a  means  to  an  end    To  Dewev,  tlieii.  instance,    thought    would    be   the    in 

education   is  a  growing  process,  the  dividual's     creative,     and     therefore 

means    being    growth,    and    the   end  onginai.    respon^^e    to    the    presenta- 

continual  growth.  It  is  a  simple  con^  tii>u  of  factual  matei.ai. 


r^ 


lass  Elecfions 


ElectKni^  lor  Freshman  Class 
Offieer.s  were  heid  on  Friday, 
.Tanuary  8  Elected  aie:  Wiiham 
Sin-Jer.  President:  Kihs  Coldman, 
Vice-president,  Barbara  Schul- 
man,  Secreta.'-y.  and  Murray 
Baum.  Treasure!  Freshman  Rep- 
resentatives for  Student  Council 
were  elected  December  18.  They 
are  Neil  Kotler  and  Jon  Shear. 

While  Freshman  offices  were 
being  filled,  Howard  Schum?n  re 
signed  his  position  as  President 
of  the  Sophomore  Clas>.  The  rea- 
son for  his  resignation,  he  stated, 
was  on  the  advice  of  his  piiysician 
lo  reduce  his  activities.  He  may  be 
su;:ceeded  by  the  Vice-president, 
Michael  Jocobs;  or  a  new  election 
may  be  held 


Apparently  in  sympathy  with  this 
Situation,  Paul  Bertelsen  designed 
his  attractive  Spanish  set  as  a  frugal 
attempt  to  cheer  up  the  seething  sib- 
lin^is  of  Bernnda  Ab'a  rather  thai 
ilnensify  the  S'«mher  mood  of  tiiC 
play.  Costume.,  by  Jay  Jasper  were 
authentir  and  apparer.tly  well  ( .\e- 
cuted  altliou^'ii  they  la-.ked  the  iegi- 
bilitv  and  distinct i\e  \ilaiity.  Daa 
Fore.'s  li^zhting  was  not  noticeably 
helpful  until  tiie  last  act  wlien  all 
tile  technical  a.specL^  of  the  produc- 
tion worked  excellently. 

L'ncomfortably  burdened  by  Gar- 
cia Lorca.  esi>ecially  as  rendered  by 
an  overly-Americanized  translation, 
the  !5randeis  theatre  certainly  does 
not  deserve  any  bouquets  of  roses; 
for  their  incentive  and  obviously 
sincere  efforts  they  have  earned  a 
crown  of  thorns. 


,  i 


— Alan  Fraser 


January  12,  1959 


Page  Six  ■  /  w  ^  y 
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Displays  Confidence 


C 


r 


Wittv,  Powerful 


For   ^hecr   readir.«  pleasure,   this   anthology   of  poets   forty  -f,,,.  ,iu.t  jacket  of  ■Selccled  Poems  1928-195a".  by  ^t'^"1^^v  .^^^^f.^./'^^J^^f  "j^^'^l^^^f  [^^^^^^^^ 

"-,--:   fof.ns  us  that  half  a  dozen  d.stinguishod  A.ner.can  poets  and  ^^^^^^"^fy^^T^"^ 


verses 


venr^  of  ace  and  uikIci  has  few  e(juals.  Nearly  all  the  poCii...  «*^  loinis  us  inai  iiiiii  a  u^ztrn  uirMHi^uio.ivv.  ......^ ,.^.--  ^r^xn  tins:  rontention 

^od.  son.' are  excellent,  and  aln.ost  all  of  them  are  distinguished  ^,,,,  ,,  ,,,  ,,,,  ,,,t  poet,.v  of  our  day.     The  poen.s  m  '^^^^^^^^^^ 

bv    a    great    technical    competence.    Humor    plays    an    importan  ^y^^^^       ,^,^  clever  and  welUmade  as  they  are,  ;'^\7^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^'^   3,"^  written   about   the 

r:>le  in^he  book,  and  h  seems  fairly  cerlau.  that  the  edUors  kept  ^^,^^  ^,,  ,,„   ,ead   wilh   some   pleasure   and   '^^^.^'^^^^^^^^^  death  and 

a   car.rul  e>e   ior   poems   ^^th   a  ^h.m.or.us  c.   iro^^  ^-^P-^^^^V!^!  ^T  ^S^l.^r^^.:!^^  -d  and  t^e  be.lnnln.  |. 


ofViicV/pocm.  in'the  Vdection  fail  to  come  across    This  in  itself  is    rhV7e,rgious  or  visionary  view  of  life  ("I  stand  on  t^%t;;^'^»^  !f7;^°J^^  UtTnA^haTmost''  or'theToems    In 

Thc^  poem.   A    Hookvl.op  Idxll.  by   Kingsley  Amis  is  a  good   '^^%^1'J;  IZTlll^nT^  from  them. 

example  of  tho.^e  characteristics    ,^,.,,,^.,,^^     ^,^^    .ilways    fc,im:il.   ^Uays  ^""  •     •    - 

whicll    i>red(>niinato    in    the    col-     (oi»l    in   \or\v    None   of   \hv   pottv    m 
lection.      Fc'injally      showing     an     the    anthology    ever    vtrm   to    be    too 

disturbed    or     upset     o\  er    «n>thinK. 


astute  technical   knt)v\ ledge,  the 

po«m  bnlds  to  a  consistently  humor. 
€ius  tone,  be^'innmi;  •Bet u ten  thi 
gardening'  and  the  eooker\  C  t»mev 
the  bruf  r(utr>  shilf.  By  tht>  None- 
5U«h  Donne,  b  Ihin  anthoh.^>  Offers 
itstif  C'ntieal.  and  v^ith  n<»Thing 
€»lst'  to  do.  J  scan 
pa^'e.  Ktlieved  to  find  tht  names 
are  mi»  tly  nev\;    No  i»ne  m>   aj:e. 


More    Imporlant 


llt)v. t\er.    a    more    important    poet 

reprrstnted      in      tiu^      iniUitMm      is 

Janus   Wright.   N^ilh   sonu>   of   th«    tin 

#»st   lines  in  thrir  hundrtd  odd  pai:i*s. 

Ills  jM»tir\   iv  divtini:uishfd  by  a  vt-ry 

tiiu     ttihnical    ^tMuturr.    and    by    the 

lovel\     tjuiel    brillianrt'    of    hi*'    lines 

An    tNamp]*'    i^    tht'    rpt  ninv:    <»f    his 

potm    To  The  Ghost  of  a  Kite:     Win- 

Xvi    has   vMiiktd    tht    it  i:t'nd   tif   >i»ur 

wind's     An(i     tl>rt»>An     >t»u     doun     ht- 

sidt    thf    (old    ^ar^Mt."   Another    fine 

pt>i  rn  b>   \Vrii:lit  indiuted  in  this  lol- 

h't  tu»n  ts  The  Assignation,  t»nf  ot   the 

nu»st   pltasin^  h»ve  poems,  or  elegies, 

to    corne    to    my    attentu^n     recently. 

The    pt»em's    ctmcliuhni:    hnes    >peak 

i>f  Iht    love     'Pear  lt»\e.  1  called  your 

name   in   air  todax.    I    ^.u    tht-   pienic 

Viinish     rlov^n     the     hill.    And     v\a\ed 

tiu    mot»n  auak*.  uith  empty  hand*-.'' 

t)nl\      thirlN  t\*o.     Jamt-v     Wn^ht     is 

€t'rtainl>    a    pott    N^ith    a    hne    eareer 

before    htm.    and    a 


neither  "Bnih.  death  >ex.  taxe«.  p(di- 
ties  or  reli^Mon  "  Few  ^ivvr,  to  doubt 
for  an  instant  their  ultimate  purpose. 
n«»r  their  talent.  For  me.  one  of  the 
mt>st  frightening*  nspeet^  (.f  thi^  bo<»k 
is  the  amount  of  self  et>nfid<  nee  v^a^h- 
the     C'tmtents    in^   throughout  the  volume. 

I  v^ould  feel  easier  about  the  vti,te 
of  modern  pottr\  if  any  ont^  of  those 
voun^  venters  v^nuld  s(»mt times  saeri- 
ficf  tethnieal  hnllianee  to  experi- 
mtnl.  eomp()sur«»  for  pas-iun,  or 
v(holavticism  foi  .ferxor. 

]\]  like  a  little  fire  with  my  pleas- 
ure. 

— Lyman    Andrews,   Jr. 


Learned  from  them?  Take  a  look  at 
"The  Daughters  of  Horseleech/' 
and  see  if  you  don't  lecrn  something 
about  war;  reed  "I  Dreamed  That  I 
Was  Old"  and  you'll  know  more  than 
you   did   about   age. 


the  sun 
C/om;.s   10   the   fonheiul,  tcill 


Exploration  of  Ternris   . 

Kunit:^'     exploratitm     of     all     these 
themes    is   admirabl>    et^ura^eous.    He 
IS    not    afraid    to   exin^so    the    dtipesl 
re^Mtms   of    iht    self,   the    ej:t)*s    ni^ht 
mare,   or   the   darkest    aspects   of   our 
wocial    lives.    The    siji:^estu»n    of    the 
lri^:htenin^    depths    beneath    (»ur    ex 
jHMienee.     the     ht»rr!ble     rock-bottom 
t)f     our     livev.     permeates     )us     work 
Take,   for   example,   the   strance   cjual 

ily    of    these     hnes    from    "Prophecy    the 

on    Lethe": 


.sympathy    for    some    of    the    feelinj:s 

of   the    psyche,   and   for  some   of   the 

thin^:s     of     the     outside     world.     His 

7»ic"wn<;  'nrtlc  .,u.J  the  leech    s>mpathetic    response    to    the    ^ood 

V,  .  ...  r  ;,r.„.„o  l.ra.u  lloo.uny    th.n,s  in  hfe  i.  al.  the  more  movmg 

[  ^  for    the    fad    that    we    know     he    is 

AlZLedto   the   l.pcds   on   the    aware  of  the  boredom  and  horror  of 

"^^  our  world   as  well.   One  can   see   this 

in    the    beautiful    "By    Lamplight    or 

"The  Class  Will  Come  to  Order."  In- 

the     first     four     satirical     stanzas     of 

"My    Surgeans/'    Kunitz    blasts    those 

critics  of  life  who  think   that   all   the 

Hut    we    vhould    not    be    misled    by    li>:hl   of   our   world    is   merely   poten- 

This     dark,     violent     untinjz     to     see   tial    darkness.    And    surely    the    last 

onlv     one     sitle     of      Kunitz'     work,    stanza   of   this   poem   can   serve  as  a 

Louise     Bo^an's     review     in    the     De-    direct  answer  to  anyone   who  agrees 

ctml)er  6lh   New  Yorker  implies  that    with   Miss   Bo^^an's  charge: 

this    poet    is    given    to    wallowing    in 


beach: 
Ytmr     leUyviouth     and,     crushed, 
your  polyp  eyes."' 

Affirmation 


blackest  despair.  This  is  not 
tiuite  true.  There  is  a  knowledgeable, 
affirmative  passion  in  many  of  these 

•V\    po<l   oj    .voViice,   bur^tiuf]    uhen    poems.    Kunilz   has   a   strain   of    deep 


Hodier:  Developments  In  Jazz 
Documented  In  Latest  Volume 


poems   already    bt  hind   him. 


DifFrrent  Statures 


Jm:     Its    Frf*lntn*v   and   EssfU'e.  Andre   hi»dtir.   Irahslated    by 
lUntd  ^o<i^e.^.  (»roee  }  rtss,  Stu    York.  JJ^56,  2^5   f'Uiies,  $1  75. 

In  this  age  when  jazz  festivals  attract  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  >peclators,  when  cimservative  television  producers  are  turning 
to  jazz  not  only  for  background  music  but  for  *  spectaculars,"  when 
some  three  hundred  new  jazz  records  are  released  every  year, 
there  still  exists  in  the  public  mind  the  conception  that  jazz  is 
ptMKi    ^roup   of    either  music  played  in  a  New  Orleans  brothel  or  st^xually  suggest- 


)lodeir  attempts,  as  a  conclusion,   to 

look  at  the  state  of  jazz  at  the  death    serious    wit 


"Lie   diywn    with    me,   dear   ijirl, 
beii>r€ 
My   l)utcher-hoys  begin   to  rave. 
*i\o   hope  for  persons  any   mine,'* 
They   cry,  'on   cither  side   oj   the 

ijrave.' 
Tell  them  1  say  the  heart  forgives 
The  world    Yes.  1  beUeve.  In  /ore." 
Kunitz  is  as  unafraid  of  direct   af- 
firmative  statement    as  he   is   of   sav- 
age   attack    or    the    presentation    of 
nightmare. 

Moreover,  the  poet's  deepest  ex- 
plorations are  often  carried  on  with 
great    wit.    Kunitz    has    that    kind    of 

which  is  a  furrction  of 
the  clear  recognition  of  the  ironies 
inherent  in  different  levels  of  ex- 
perience, 'See  for  example.  "The 
"Waltier  in  the  House/'  and  ask  your- 
self: just  what  is  that  mouse?)  He 
also  has  a  capacity  for  fine  epigram- 


of  Charlie  Parker  m  1955  He  sees 
only  sterility  because  he  is  looking 
fi»r  a  complete  continuation  of  Par- 
ker's radical  rhvthmatic  and  melodic 
ideas,  a  complete  dependence  on  him. 

Instead,   he   sees   men   drawing    upon  .     u    u  u  ku^ 

^     -  ,  .      ,  .,  ^.^  r^^.i^    matic    statement    which    he    exhibits 

Parker  as  a  basic  part  of  their  mode    .     ,,„   ^  ^     a   *  «       a  "tu-  c..-^ 

—  "Between  the  Acts    and   The  Sum- 


ive  music  played  by  mentally  disturbed  narcotic  addicts. 

In   his  study   of    jaii   entitled   Jaii:    Its    Evolution   and    Essence,    Ar>dre 
Hodeir.  musical  anatyst.  composer,   and  experienced   performer  of   iazi, 
cioes    nothing    to  dispel    this   image. 


What  he  does  do,  ts  trace  the 
development  of  jazz  from  its  Afri- 
can beginnings  to  America,  1955, 
to  analyze  the  melody,  musical 
thought,  creation,  rhythmatic  con- 
ceptions, and  "essence"  of  this 
American  art  form.  This  latter 
treatment  is  excellent. 


position,   Hodeir   defends   it   well. 


Of    n.urse    n<»t    all    the    pi»ets    here 
intluded    are    of    similar    vti,ture.    A 
ease  in   pt.mt    in  C;eoffery   Hill,  whose 
l>4>em   Genesis   unintentionally    mocks 
the   poet  s   attempt    at   a    serious   sub- 
ject    F<»r   example,   his   opening   hnes. 
••Against     tht^     burly     air     I     strode. 
Wheit     the    tight    ocean    heaves    its 
)4>ad.    Crving    the    miracles    of    Ciod." 
If  aiiN    rtader  can   read  such   hnes  as 
these    without    vmiling.   he   has    more    World  of  Jazz 
jielf  ct»ntrc»l     than     1.     Ant»ther    often 
4>ver  rated   poet,   as   far  as   I   am   con- 
cerned.  IS    Donald   Hall,  a   better  edi 
tor  than  p«»et    Too  often  his  language 
is    commtmplace.    his     rhymes    tired. 
his  thought^  trite.  "Hang   it  all.  Ezra 
Found,    there    can    be    only    one    ses- 
tina"    begins    one    pt>em.    I    for    one 
am    sick    to    death    of    Ezra    P(»und*s 
part>diev   of    (»ther    poems,   and    other    Baker 

poets'  parodies  of   Ezra  Pound,  .^fter    within ^ ^--  ^.,..  i^,.^,^r.t    ..f 

a  while  and  hou  manv  vears  is  it  feel  that  in  the  works  of  these  men  the  nuances  of  the  development  of 
now-.  It  all  gets  tiring  And  Michael  and  groups,  there  is  a  greater  reli-  the  period.  This  does  not  excuse  him. 
Hamburger  veundv  to  me  awfullv  ance  on  intellectualism  and  architec-  Kather  this  fact  is  an  indictment. 
like  Stephen  Spender  m  his  poem,  ture  than  Hodeir  would  have  us  be-  That  he  does  this,  not  only  with  Arm- 
A   Song   About    Great   Men. 


endanger  their  own  personal  ap- 
proach to  their  art  I  cannot  agree 
that  this  is  a  static  state.  Rather  it  is 
an   attempt   of   these  men   to  solidify 


A     selected     group     of    recordings  their  knowledge  of  his  still  new  fornri 

ftnms  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  while    atempting    to    formulate    their 

pentuis  of    jazz   as    previously   listed,  own    new    ideas    (without    necessarily 

This  to  my  mind,  invalidates  this  en-  achieving  a  complete  break  with  the 

lire  section  of  the  book.  The  "classi-  old.  as  was  the  case  with  Parker), 
car*    period    of    the    Twenties    cannot 


be  judged  to  the  degree  which  Ho 
deir  judges  it  on  the  basis  of  eight 
Louis  Armstrong  Hot  Five  record 
jngs.  Not  only  are  the  recordings  not 
HtKleir  begins  bv  looking  at  the  representative  of  Armstrong  Hodeir 
world  of  jazz,  and  stating  that,  in  admisl>  that  he  chose  them  because 
this  world, -sensorial  interests'  great  they  were  reiiased  in  France  in  the 
Iv  outueigh  'intellectual  passion.*"  same  month  but  they  cannot  in  any 
Whether  he  was  fullv  acquainted  v%ay  be  called  example*^  of.  ^ay.  Bix 
with  the  works  of  the  Modern  Jazz  Beiderbecke  and  the  Wolverine 
Wuartet.  Jimmv  Giuffre.  and  Gerry  Band,  or  Mu^gsy  Spanier  and  the 
Mulligans  earlv  quartet  -v^ith  Chet  s^"»^  band  after  Bix  was  no  long- 
when  he  wrote  this  is  nt»t  er  uith  them  It  is  true  that,  being 
mv    knowledge.      However.    I    »n  France,  he  was  less  expo^d  to  all 


of   expression,  but    not  attempting  to 

,  ,.        ,  .  ,  v.-  1,       ^w*    ming  Up.     The  second  sfanza  of  the 

follo\*    him  to  a   degree  which   might  ^      ^ 

latter: 

"Nou*    in    my    primes    disburdened 

of  yny   gear. 
My     trophies     ransomed,    broken, 

lost, 
1  carve  again  ow  the  lintel  iff  the 

year 
My    sign:    MOBILITY— and    damn 

the  costr 

Kunitz  imparts  a  gusto  to  the 
epigrammatic  poem  which  is  all  his 
own.  In  fact,  all  the  poems  in  this 
book  have  the  poet's  own,  peculiar 
kind  of  drive.  One  has  the  pleasant 
feeling  that  they  could  have  been 
written  by  no  other  poet  of  our 
time. 


\ 


r(meous. 


One  poet  which  ought  to  be  read 
is  certainly  William  Bell,  who  died 
in  1948  at  the  age  of  iv^enty  four. 
Probablv  many  of  the  faults  of  his 
poetrv     would    have    been    corrected    Unrepresentative    Selections 

by  a^e,  as  it  ut»uld  ha\e  modulated 
his  highly  romantic  tone,  sometimes 
a  little  embarrasNmg  lo  read  Bui 
the  merits  outweigh  the  faults,  and 
the  poetry  is  often  a  real  delight. 


lieve     Here,   as   m   manv    instances   in  strong     .Classical',    but    with    Parker 

the  book,  a  reader  who  has  no  knoul-  Bop.,  and  Miles   Pavis   < Progressive), 

edge  of  this  type  of  music  would  gel  is  highly   regrettable 
a    perspective    of    jazz    which    is    er- 


More  Personal  Acquaintance 

I  would  say  that  one  looking  for 
a  study  in  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  iazz  would  do  better  by 
turning  to  an  American  critic  who 
had  more  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  periods  discussed  (Nat 
Hentoff  comes  readily  to  mind). 
However,  for  a  technical  analysis 
of  the  aesthetics  of  jazz,  Hodeir  Is 
brilliant,  surpassing  by  use  of  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  sut>- 
ject  the  classic  definition  of  the  es- 
sence of  iazz  given  by  one  Edward 
Kennedy  Ellington  (who  also  has 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject) when  the  latter  said,  "It 
Don't  Mean  a  Thing  If  It  Ain's  Got 
That  Swing." 


Traditional  Use  of  Forms 


Would    Feel    Easier 

'  Somehow,  however,  there  is  a  great 
deal  lacking  in  this  antholt^gy.  des- 
pite all  the  pleasure  to  be  gained 
from  reading  it.  Nov^here  does  a 
poet  approach  the  emotional  tone  of, 
lor  instance,  the  oldest  poet  includ- 
ed, Robert  Lowell  LowelTs  passioned 
writing  is  alone  in  the  book,  sur- 
rounded by  poems  often  good,  often 


The  author  then  lists  the  vari- 
ous periods  of  jazz,  so  that  one 
may  see  some  semblance  of  evolu- 
tion or  logical  development.  Here 
he  misleads  the  reader  by  placing 
the  "bop"  period  as  beginning  in 
1945.  However,  Charlie  Parker,  the 
man  acknowledge  by  music  critics 
as  the  guiding  spirit  of  "bop",  said 
that  tf^e  first  realization  of  his 
desires  came  in  1939.  Indeed,  there 
is  recorded  evidence  of  jam  ses- 
s'lons  involving  the  giants  of  "bop" 
in  Minton's  Bar  as  early  as  1941. 
The  bulk  of  this  chapter  is  devot- 
ed to  the  argument  that  increase 
in  value  depends  on  progress. 
Though     I     cion't    agree     with    his 


Continuous    Development 

The  high  point  of  the  book  is 
found  in  Hodeir's  analysis  of  the 
basic  elements  of  jazz.  This  lengthy 
segment  is  expertly  done,  even 
though  Hodeir  had  no  reference 
guides  to  draw  upon,  for  he  is  the 
first  trained  musician  to  attempt 
such  a  discussion.  This  is  rich  fare, 
though,  for  anyone  not  well  versed 
in  the  technical  structure  of  mu- 
sic as  a  whole  it  will  soon  be  lost. 
Perhaps  he  sums  up  this  section  of 
his  book  when  he  says  that  "jazz 
is  the  reflection  of  a  civilization  in 
motion  rather  than  of  a  static 
world;  .  .  .  that  ...  the  jazzman 
...  Is  physically  and  intellectual- 
ly bound  by  an  uncompromising, 
salutary    law  of  effort". 

However,  after   this  superb  effort. 


Chartered  Flight 
To  Europe 

It  is  planned  to  charter  a  TWA 
Super-G  Constellation  flight  to 
Europe  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. The  flight  will  be  open  only 
to  faculty,  staff,  and  students  of 
Brandeis  University,  and  their 
families.  The  cost  will  be  approxi- 
mately $295  per  person  for  the 
round-trip.  All  interested  persons 
should  contact  either  Mr.  Glenn 
Howells  Ext.  357  or  370)  or  Mr. 
Owen  Santer  <Ext.  357  or  evenings 
at  TW  3-5499'  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  sufficient  interest  is  shown,  an 
announcement  will  be  made  con- 
concerning  details  of  the  flight 
(dates  of  departure  and  return, 
flight  destination,  etc.). 


^  I 


This  originally  Is  not  a  quality 
of  form;  Kunitz  effectively  communi- 
cates what  he  has  to  say  in  tradi- 
tional English  meters.  (Most  of  his 
poems  use  rhyme  as  well.)  The 
meter  is  often  "loosened":  tfiat  Is, 
extra  unaccented  syllables  are  In- 
serted    Into    an     otherwise    standard 

line.  This  device   is  usually  skillfully 
— Larry  Dietz   employed    to    enhance    the    meaning, 

to  retard  or  quicken  the  pace  of  a 
line,  to  give  a  pleasing,  almost  con- 
versational roughness  :«  the  sound 
of  the  poem.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  roughness  seems  to  me  unneces- 
sary. After  four  fairly  regular  octo- 
syllabic, four-beat  lines  In  the  first 
stanza  of  "My  Surgeans"  we  find 
"With  the  humiliated  swollen-footed. 
And  the  lost  persecuted  their  traps 
are  baited"  —  whkh  to  my  ear  Is 
simply  clumsy. 

But  this  is  a  minor  quibble  on  one 
aspect  of  a  very  impressive  collec- 
tion. Pick  up  the  book  and  try,  in 
addition  to  the  poems  mentioned 
above,  "He"  or  "Open  the  Gates"  or 

The    Thing    That    Eats    the    Heart— 

or    almost    any    pK>em    in    the    book. 

They    are    all     good,    and    many    of_ 

them   are   wonderfuL 

David  Bali; 

u 


t  •„ 
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Page  Seven 


January  M,  1959 


Dissatisfaction  with  Franco  Loyalty  Oaths  Mandatory 


Evident  in  S| 


News  reports  of  late  1958  from  Spain  indicated  that  there  is 
•nee  again,  some  active  dissatisfaction,  among  the  generation  ol 
men  under  forty  vears.  with  the  dictatorial  restrictions  and  con- 
JSiUs  of  the  aiiJig  General  Franco.  In  the  "-"^^of  November 
•ver  eighty  political  arrests  were  made  throughout  the  countrv. 
«  does  not  seem  realistic  that  so  many  incarcerations  would-be 
merely  another  device  to  remind  enormously  helped  to  break  infia 
the  people  that  the  interests  of    ^j^^.-.  ^^^  avoid  ideological  argument   Loans  To  Gifted  Scientists 


For  U.  S.  Student  Loa 


Because  ot  evidence  presonlcd  to  Congress  indicaling  that  the  national  is«""\y  ^,';"'J"*,,',"; 
croa'dXal:^.opp..r?uni.,es  for  talented  s.ude,,u.a,j^d,u^^^^^ 

a  Federal  Scholarship  Loan  Program. 


the    nation    are    best    served    by     congress  has  nicknamed  this   defense 
l|uiet    submission    to    the    regulations    program  expenses'). 


Under   the    provisions   of   the    Pro- 


^  the  regime:  -the  bayonet  and  ma- 
ehuu-  gun  wieldmg  civil  guard,  grin- 
akmly  uncritical  censored  newspa- 
pers.  No-Do  movie  newsreels  with 
stuttering  glorifications  of  Spain's 
OHlitary  power,  and  the  blind  and 
#rippled  on  every  street  corner  for- 
#ver     selling     lottery    tickets,— these 


t'h,:  co,.».rva„ve    Amorlc.    p.-i-    ,„n,,  .»n«  U.,   »-    In..;"'  >••-    .id  d.l.ar.t.r.dollar  lor  tan.  to  »o„;    ^S^'-;- JX^Coiw/^Sc.  !h' 

SrvorTr  Spanish    people    don't  state    to    full    time    students    in    tt.e  .^search    in    developing    the    use    of    the  oath?         ^ 

want  another   civil   war."  Of  course,  nation.  One  tenth  of  the  funds  are  to  ^^w  media  of  communication  m  edu- 

•irer     selling     lottery     tiCkets,-inese    j^e  Spanish   people  don't   want   more  be  contributed  by  participant  colleges  nation,    for    the    estabhshment    of    a 

Zrve    as    remmders   of    the    horrors    bloodshed;     yet,    breaking     inflation,  and  universities.  Every  college  which  science  Information  Service  and  for 

Z  twentv  years  ago.  and  maintain  an    3^^  other  such  stabilizing  devices  in-  establishes    and    administers    a    loan  promoting    foreign     language     m.ti- 

ignorant*     and     seeminaly     facorable    tegrallv    part    of   the    militarily    sup-  fund  must  give  special  consideration  ^^tes. 

#p.nion  of  the  status  quo.  Apparent-    ported       bureaucratic      dictatorship,  to  s♦«<*<^"♦^  ^^j^]^  IZ^lTo  tetcr^n  Ko  Loans  Without  Loyalty  Oatti 

W,  however,  the  bureaucratic  machm-    ^^jde  from  being  in  principle,  repul-  background  wtio  desires  to  teac»i  on  provision  in  the  Act.  and 

■^     IS  not  working  so  well  as  Franco    ,,,,^  avoid  more  problems  than  they  ^^^/^;;;'^^^ ^^^^^^^^^  pelhaps    the    most    s.gnificent    one. 

"""Thi's  kind  of  a  program  may  work  a^nd  'preparation  in  science,  mathe.  reads  as  follows: 
for  todav  but  it  cannot  tomorrow,  matics,  engineering  or  a  modern  for- 
Any  honest  concern  with  Spain  must  eign  language.  Students  in  need  of 
be  aimed  at  the  future.  Present  Am  money  and  who  are  enrolled  at  insti- 
erican  aid  the  ubiquitous  dictatorial  tutions  participating  in  the  program 
tapeworm  and  the  plans  for  six-  may  borrow  up  to  $1,000  in  any  fiscal 
nation  mutual  economic  support  year  and  may  not  hold  loans  exceed^ 
amon.4    European    nation.s    which    ex-    ing  $5,000,  to  be  repaid  over  a  period 

of  fen  years. 

The    National    Defense    Education 


would   like. 

MIRESTS  INDICATE  GROWING 
UNEASE 


The    facts   which    are    available    on 

lis    latest   series    of  arrests   are   na- 

#rally  few;  yet,  though  it  would  be 
iurd  to  try  to  draw  from  them  an 
•fitire  picture   -^f  Spain's  internal  po- 
litical  dJifficulties,  they   are  not  with-     ^uded    Spain    do    not    do    this 
#Mt   significance.  The  young   men  ar-     YOUTHFUL  RADICALS  KEY  TO 


Swarthmore  Students  Rap  Oath 

The  Swarthmore  Student  Council 
passed  the  following  resolution  on 
December  7,  1958: 

"The    Student   Council    of    Swartfi- 
more    College    is    unanimously     and 
firmly    opposed    to   the    loyalty   oaths 
(section    10001)    required  of   students 
participating  in  the  loan  and  fellow- 
"No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated    ship  programs  under  ^^^  ^f**^"^' J^*" 
or  otherwise   made   available  for  ex-    fense  Education  Act  of  1958^  The  Stu- 
penditure    under    authority     of    ttiis    dent  Council  believes  that  test  oattis 
Act  shall  be  used  to  make  payments    of    this   nature   are   an    infringement 
or  loans  to  any  individual  unless  such    on  academic  freedom,  exercise  a  re- 
individual  (1)  has  executed  and  filed    straint   on   free   enquiry,  and   are  in- 
with    the    Commissioner    an    affidavit    efFective    either    in    fighting    subver- 
that   he   does    not   believe    in    and    is    sion  or  encouraging   loyalty.' 


not  a  member  of  and  does  not  sup- 
port any  organization  that  believes 
in  or  teaches  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  force 
or  violence  or  by  any  illegal  or  %9n' 
constitutional  methods  and  (2)  has 
taken  and  subscribed  to  an  oath  or 
affirmation  in  the  following  form:  'I 
do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I 

will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  ^^^^  National  Science  Foun- 

the    United    States    of    Jmenca    and    J^^^   ^^^,^^^^    ^^^^.^^^   ^.^^^^^^   ^^^^^ 

w,ll   support  and  defend     he   Const.-  ^^^^^^  _^^^  ^,,^^  part.c.pale  in  this 
tut.on    of   the   United    States   agamst 

all  its  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  * 

The    provisions    of    section     1001     of  j^^  Brandeis   Student  Council   dis- 

^^                        .                 title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  mussed  Swarthmore's  resolution  at  its 

Rule    XXII    Change    Is    Certain;        ^;^''  ''''''   respect  to  such   ani.  ^,,,.,,    ,„    Monday,    December    1$ 


nested'   most    of    them    from    Madrid  SITUATION  Act    also   provides   for   one   thousand 

and  Barcelona,  ottiers  from  as  far  There  will  be  no  immediate  change  fellowships  for  students  m  ^r^'^d"'^^^ 
»outh  as  Sevilia  and  Grenada,  are  f^r  the  Iberian  nation,  except  through  schools  for  1959  and  fiteen  hundred 
wealthy  or  middle  class  persons:  law-  the  unlikely  death  or  retirement  of  fellowships  for  each  succeedmi?  year 
rers  physicians,  scientists,  profes-  Franco.  Yet,  as  wearied  and  submis-  thereafter.  The  stipends  amount  to 
5ors  students,  and  skilled  indutrial  jj^^  35  post-revolutionary  Spain  ap-  approximately  S2.000  per  year  and 
workers  it  is  clear  that  they  are  not  p^ars,  there  exists  a  youthful  minor-  the  colle^^es  are  additionally  awarded 
operating  as  individuals,  .^nd  that  the  jiy  v^ho  have  committed  themselves  a  sum  up  to  $2,500  per  student  per 
miderground  network  seems  to  have  ^o  a  more  productive  democratic  fu-  acfidemic  year  to  alleviate  the  bur- 
eicpanded  considerably  in  the  last  ^^,^  ,t  js  with  them  that  the  fate  den  of  extra  costs  that  fellowship 
few  years,  and  to  have  attracted  a  ^f  modern  Spain  will  rest;  let  us  students  incur  for  the  university. 
aood  number  of  more  youthful  peo-  y^^^^  ^hey  have  the  courage  that  our  Government  To  Match  State  Aid 
Le  from  the  intelligentsia.  These  are     state   Department  lacks.  Included   in  the   Act    is  a   P^o^ram 

inen  who  are  not  willing  to  join  the  —Michael    Brailove    whereby  federal  aid  will  match  state 

Falange,  the  one  political  party  that 
pranco  permits  to  exist  in  Spain,  and 
Wtio  also  are  aware  ttiat  the  rising 
Inflation  that  is  sorely  felt  in  the 
north  and  the  extreme  poverty  and 
hunger,  not  limited  to  the  south,  are 
conditions  which  are  not  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  so- 
ciety. 

EXILES    UNITY    NEEDED  TO 
DEFEAT  FRANCO   HEIR 


According  to  Dr.  Edward  Katzen- 
bach.  Director  of  Academic  ('.rants. 
Brandeis  University  has  applied  for 
federal  funds  for  both  student  loans 
and  iiraduate  fellowships.  Evidently 
no  clearly  articulated  University  poI- 
icy  exists  on  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  Federal  aid  requiring  loyalty 
oaths,    as    Brandeis    accepts    scholar- 


w 


and  unanimously  voted  to  accept  it. 
Stephen  Levine,  council-member, 
commented: 


Although    no   sane   person    would 


The  86th  Congress  ha.s  been  in  session  for  only  one  week 

biU  two  issues  that  will  be  key  points  in  the  action  taken  by  this 

year's  Senate  and  which  have  occupied  the  greater  part  ot  the 

sessions  time  thus  far  are  the  problem  of  rule  making  in  new 

sessions  of  the  Senate,  and  of  its  rule  XXll.  The  rule  states  that 
These  are  not,  of  course,  the  only  closure  of  debate  can  only  be  exercised  upon  the  vote  of  two  thirds 
inese  drtf       ,  ^^  ^^^^  entire  body.    Its  purpose    " 

ipaniards   with   these   concerns;   the    .^    ^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^j    ^^^.^    ^^^  ^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^^  p^^^^^    ^^    ,^„^ly    the  Swarthmore  College  Fac     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^   .^ 

indling  groups  of  exdes  in  Fn-mce^    buster    which    is    the    resorting    the  period  from  1917  to  the  present    ulty  voiced  unanimous  opposition- to    ^   ^ypposedly    liberal    democratic   «o- 

^^^^^^^^j_^^  ^^  ^^^^^^.^.^.^  ^^^^.^^  j^y    there    have    been    several    occasions    ^j^^,    loyalty    oath.    'The    Swarthmore    ^iety.       It    is    even    more    obnoxious 


Because  of  the  loyalty  oath,  the 
question  has  been  raised  by  many 
collei^es  as  to  whether  or  not  to  ad- 
minister the  Federal  aid-to-education 

program  Swarthmore  College,  op-  seriously  advocate  violent  or  illegal 
posed  to  loyalty  oaths  in  the  field  of  overthrow  of  the  U.U.  government, 
education,  has  taken  active  measures  ttie  nation  is  presently  admiring  witti 
in  protest  of  the  last  provision  of  the  awe  a  certain  bearded  young  man 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  Re     who  has  done  just  that  in  Cuba.  This, 

I   think,  reveals  the  essential   hypoc- 


mtkd  North  and  South  America  have 
%een.  since  the  revolution,  the  most 
ifitical  voice  against  the  dictator- 
gbip.  Their  problem  today  is  to  form 
•  united  front  among  the  various 
%vands  of  exiles,  in  order  to  be  able 
^  represent,  at  the  time  when  Fran- 
##  retires  or  dies,  their  common 
locratic  and  socialistic  goals. 
my  persons  and  parties  in  exile 
re  already  come  to  this  conclusion, 
little  has  been  done  in  the  way 


to 

a  member  of  a  minority  in  a  legisla- 


when    the    filibuster    "killed    legisla-  p^^^^^j^  "  student  newspaper,  raised  when  the  oath  must  be  taken  in  con- 

ture    to    prevent    the   adoption    of    a    tion.»'  Some  time  ago  the  late  senator  ^..  '  ,.^„^    p:^.*    -Should  Swarth-  junction  wItti  the  pursuit  of  scholaiw 

generally  accepted  measure.                   Oscar  W.  Underwood  said   that  ^un-  two  questions.  First,    Should  Swarth  iu        ^^^^    ^^^^p^^    considerations 

The  Senate  ,  one  group  contended,    der  the  rules  of  the  Senate  when  fif-  more  refuse  to  administer  a  program  -^    ^^    ^    nonexistent.    Besides, 


IS  a  continuous  body,  and  therefore 
rules  remain  from  one  session  to 
another  One  of  the  problems  that 
has  arisen  is  that  certain  legislation 
can  be   'talked  to  death*  under  these 


teen  or  twenty  or  twenty  five  men 
say  that  we  cannot  pass  a  certain 
bill,   it   cannot    be   passed." 

CIVIL   RIGHTS 

Underwood's  statement  is  still  very 


which  includes  an  oath  repugnant  to 


ought    to    be    non-existent.    Besides^ 
does  anyone  tfilnk  tfiat  ttie  oatti  wHI 

it  as  an  in^itution,  but  which  would    ^^^  ^yt  these  undesirable  trolls  ttiaf 

be  binding  not  upon  the  College  but    certain    congressmen    are    so    afraM 

only    upon   those   students   receiving    oi/' 

aid  from  the  program?"  and  second,  --Fran  Perlmaa 


World  Youth  Meet  In  Vienna; 


■^  ♦!,«  ^r.^    rules.  Liberal  Senators  have  said  that 

little  has  been  done  m  the  way    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  making  procedure  is  true.  In  the  past,  as  well  as  m  the 

organization;    the    methods    they    ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^.^-i  ^jg^^^  legislation  can  present,  the  area  of  legislation  that 

_   pose  are  nonviolent  and  involve    ^  ^^^^^^    Senator  Clinton  Anderson  has  been  most  hindered  by  the  lack 

lopresenting.  when  the  time  comes     ^^     ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  proposal  to  the  of  any  adequate  closure  rule  is  Civil 

Om    economical    and    constitutional    ^  -^^   ^^^^    ^    ^   ^    ^^^.    ^^^    ^  ^^ig^ts.     The     Southern     Democrats  rk        ^  T       CI 

for  reform  of  the  Spanish  peo-  ^  ^.^        ^^  have  long  been   opposed  to  any  leg-    p^^^l  tVIl  tt^#^   K Par«;   riPfl  llllllieilCC 

to  Don  Carlos,  the  prince  whom    ^^^^^^^   ^^^^    ^^.^   ^^^.^^    ^^^   ^^^^^^  lislation   of  that   genre.  They   realize    L>40Ilinilllt?e  L  tTctl  »  il^Ctl  A^Ai-i"^"^^ 

on  Friday  and  will  be  voted  on  early  (due    to    the    fifteen    new    ^Miberal" 
this  week. 

HISTORY  OF   FILIBUSTER 
A    bipartisan    group    ot    Northern 


iiranco  appears  to  be  grooming  for 
throne. 


ANCO  AND   U.S.  AID  DO 
LITTLE   FOR  PEOPLE 


Little,   however,   is   being    done   to    hberal  Senators,  led  by  Paul  Douglas 


aviate  the  bitter  realities  of  ttie 
pMsent.  Labor  unions  or  groups  are 
#«rtawed    and    are    relatively    ineffec- 

il  underground;  ttie  formation  of 
critical  body  of  opinion  is  held 
to  check  by  fear  of  the  law  and 
Oonsorship;  Franco  has  recently  made 


of   III ,   Hubert    Humphrey   of    Minn., 
Democrats  and  Clifford  Case,  of  N.J. 
and    Jacob    Javits    of    N.Y..    Republi- 
Ciins,  have   proposed   a    bill   to   limit 
the  fihbu-^ter.  Their  bill  would  allow 
a    majority,    which    is   fifty   Senators, 
to  close  debate  after  a  period  of  15 
few  promises  and  aHempts  in  the    days.   It   aUo   calls  for   closure  after 
ection    of    economic    reform    that    two  days  if   two-thirds  of  the   mem- 
no  more  than  a  gesture;  lastly,    bcrs   present   and   v^oting   call   for   a 
.^..^..^^.j^x        w  u     halting   ot    debate.  This   plan   is  cer- 
rican    aid    ($900,000,000.),    wh.ch,    ^^.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^  alternate  plan 

fact  is  doubHul,  according  to  the    proposed  by  Senator  Morton  <R,  Ky.) 
York  Times  of  5  January,  "has    calls    for   closure   upon    the   vote    of 

three-fifths  of  those  present.  A  "com- 
promise" proposal  made  by  Majority 
Leader.  Lyndon  Johnson,  calls  for 
limiting    debate    by    a    vote    of    two 


Senators  seated  last  week>  that  some 
sort  of  closure  legislation  is  going  to 
pass.  They  have  therefore,  thrown 
their  lot  in  with  the  moderate  posi- 
tion taken  by  Senator  Johnson. 

FUTURE   LEGISLATION 


A  committee  is  being  formed  at  Brandeis  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation and  possibly  to  form  a  delegation  to  represent  the  uni- 
versity at  the  Seventh  World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Students  for 
Peace  and  Friendship  which  will  take  place  in  Vienna,  Austria, 
July  26  to  August  4,  1959. 

^    .       ,  ,u  Included   in  the  proiected   program   are   seminars   on  such 

According  to  the  lates    reports,  the  ^       .f  ^J^f  .^^f,^  ^e   of   Students   and   Student    Organizations   in   Society- 
Johnson    proposal    should    pass,    and        ^    .    ^  academic    fields-physics,    philosophy,    architecture 

the     Anderson     proposal     for     Rule  -'i^^i'"-  ^     4  j  u  *         ^  « 

change  vMll   be   heavily   defeated.  As  theology,  and  music  among  others  will  be  conducted  by  university  profes- 

early"*    as     the     first     day,     Johnson  sors  from   many  countries    Competi- 

showed  he  had  great  support  in  the  tion^    in    athletics   and   the    arts   are  "  ^^^   "^"^^^;  respect  of  the   tradi. 

Dnowtu  lit-  iiau  »ii^a        PF  «^^«^^^   jc  tr»  orxntain  tions  of   peoples  and   their   ways  of 

Senate,  as  he  dommated  debate  and  planned.  The   program   is  to  contain  „ 

voting  from  the  start.  Javits  has  said    meetings  of  workers:   miners,  teach-     *  ^♦ 


WEST  END 
CLEANERS 


that  the  Johnson  proposal  'will  prob- 
ably sound  the  death  knell  for  any 
adequate  civil  rights  legislation  in 
Congress."  The  past  .and  the  present 
situation  indicate  that  Javits  is  right. 
The  proposed  closure  rule  as  stated 
by  Johnson   will  change  little,  as  in 


ers,  farmers,  construction  workers, 
and  journalists  will  have  their  re- 
spective  discussions. 

The  sponsoring  organization,  the 
International  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee of  which  the  United  States  is 
not  a   member)  has  stated  that  "the 


The  Independent  Service  for  In- 
formation on  the  Vienna  Youth  Fes- 
tival, located  in  Cambridge.  Mass« 
is  carrying  out  a  campaign  to  dis^ 
courage  Americans  from  attending 
the  conclave.  This  group  claims  that 

the  activities  are  designed   to  fur- 


a 


5<: 


909  Main  Street 
TWinbrooks  3-8807 


lb'' 


~    .,.         J  u  ,      w      «    „^»«     .r    ♦.^/v    oy  jonnson   win  uiidnge   um^.  «o  **i  not   a   memoer)  nas  siaiea  inai     uie      "—    --         jr      .  -  o     •  * 

limiting    debate    by    a   vote    of    two    ,^^  ^^^.^^  ^„   .^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  j^p^^t  festival  will  be  a  place  of  free  and  th««-    'he    objectives    of    the    Soviet 

thirds  of  the  members  present.  John-    ^^  ^.^..^  ^.^^^^    ^^^  ^^j.^^  g^nate  is  frjendlv     encounter     with    different  cause"  and  it  believes  that  'the. Fes- 

son's  plan   is   not  a   new  laea.    ine    ^,^^^j  ^^  .^  attendance,  oegat-  _.:_i,    .r   „:.^i,.   ind' diverse    expcr-  tival's    objective    is    to    implant   ,af. 

.first    filibuster  weaiiure    was    P*ssed    jng  uie  main  difference  between  his  P*' "''    ot    view    ana    diverse    expjr  i   ,v      .'f..^^^-'--,,^\„V'T_-. 

.  ""^.,1^"^  fiia'f  u  .-..     V    .      '  ipnras  in  ;>ll  coheres  of  creative  activ-  impression  of  the  strength  ana  re*  >• 

in-  4WV  *#i»Hiiiied-  the-^mr  -terms.-  measure  and  the  present  Rule  XXII.  »ences  in  an  spneres  oi  creauve  acu  p 

■"'  «-•_    ^i-:_  :...    .r    .tu     It    ,..:ii    ■inf/tirf    itcoif  titiidp  of  the  Soviet  cause. 


iV.V 


mmmmmmmmmm^ 


Thirty  tvvu    year|     afterwards    rule 


^Bob   Stein       ity    of   youth.    It    will    unfold    itself    titude  of  the  Soviet  cause. 
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A  "New  College"  and  the  Old:  College  Teadiiiio  Report: 
rfie   Experiment  of  Lear 


(ioals  of  Love  or  Money 

^__,^         _  _  The  collciii- leaclier.  Mark  VanDorou  writes  in  a  roport  of  the 

TK      1    .    f  r  ..     w  CoWvac"  were  announced  ]a^rf  nionlli  by  lour  Massarlu.s.ils  unisvisitics   Anu-riean  Council  on  Education,  is  -the  only  one  who  is  Pajd  ^^  be 
The  plans  for  a    New  ^o\Ht,L  /^ ^/^V  •*"" V'    ,  ,,   t,oeduc\li<»nal   liber  il   iris  scliool     The    as  honest,  as  simple,  and  as  serious  as  he  can.    Because  the  value 

which  are  cu.siderin-  the  joint  .esrabh..h  nent  of  a  sina  1   coc^^^^^^^  _.    '.:   'l;l  •!    L.    ,    .    „f  truth  ren.ain.s  unknown  he  is  uaid  chiefly  with  gratitude  and 


.1  II  eKolicitlv"  reject"  the  descriptions  •Bohemian,"  •Utopian/'  or  even  -experimental-;  its  pri- 
mary pirpo-sJ  is  to  lower  the  costs  of  running  the  liberal  arts  college:  it  was  comrnissiom-d  by 
the  presidents  ..f  Amherst,  Smith.  Mt.  Holyoke.  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Vet  e.en 
with  such  conservative  beRinninj;s.  "New  College  '  is  much  closer  to  the  freedom  ol   an   Km;li.«,h 

univfTsitv  lh:.n  Brrmilri>  now  i.«;. 


of  truth  remains  unknown  he  is  paid  chiefly  with  gratitude  and 
love,  whose  value  also  remains  unknown." 

For  those  who  are  concerned  with  matters  other  tlian  honesty, 
siiDplicity,      seriousness,      grati- 


Essentially,  the  plan  would  find 
freedom  from  dependence  on  donor$ 
in  the  drastic  reduction  of  the  size 
of  the  faculty,  thus  slashing  salary 
costs  to  the  bare  minimum.  A  smaller 

faculty    requires    an    increase    In    the     During  this  period,  all  regular  classes 
amount  of  Independent  study  and  so 
the   English  system  of  a   tutorial  col- 


Olio   ol    the   rompirht'iisivc   exaini)i;i- 
i:()H<.» 

The  core  of  the  general  education 
program  would  be  a  special  inter- 
session    between    the    middle    of    Oe- 


mi1>t.'«nding     <?iif!fiUs.  I'hi.s     nri'J 

would  requiif  outride  stipiXJit  or  do- 
naiions.  The  prt»]»lem  ot  tlie  inili.il 
rmancin,';  of  th«'  sehcool  v.;is  not 
taken    up    in     tiie    report.     Amherst, 


tude   and   love,  the  report  out 
lines  the  improving  salary  stand- 
ards and  Iringe  benefits  college 

l<arhiii;4    provides.    The    median    sal- 


at    present,   m    regard    to    Injth   posi- 
tion and  salary. 

The  Kieate.st  propoiuonate  increas- 
es are  expected  to  be  in  the  fields  ol 


cember  and  the  middle  of  February.    Smith,   Ml.   Jlo!>oke  and   the    Iniver- 

sity  ot  MassaehusettN  have  eo»)]>er- 
woutd  halt  and  all  students  would  at^d  in  a  nuinhtr  i»f  other  projrels, 
take  two  common  courses.  One  would     tint    never    one    «d     this     ni.iUnitude. 


arie.s  for  the  CiViaUxmc  year  1957  58  physical  sciences,  engineering,  math. 
rant^e  Uoiu  .^,502  lor  instructors  ematics,  and  foreit'n  languages.  At 
lo   $»()71I  for  full   professors;   the   in-    pr<^sent,  fiowever,  tlie   -reatest  num- 


lege  Is  approached.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  Independent  study  and  tutor- 
ial method  is  recognized  by  the  plan- 
ners  in   their   claim  that  the   system 


deal  with  a  selected  topic  in  Western 
civilization,  and  the  other  with  In 
some  limited  field  In  non-Western 
culture.  The  topic  would  change  each 


would  provide  education  of  the  qual-  year,  each  student  eventually  taking 
Ity  of  Amherst  and  Smith  and  would  eight  of  these  courses.  The  approach 
I xc^^Ai —    -.^4  ^^i^    t^^   <4«at%'«  li^*      would   be   intensive,   not  survey.   Out- 


Pheir  plans  tor  >ueh  a  eolh'm*  in 
western  Massaeiiusetts  were  n\ade 
possible  fhrou;4}»  a  study  ^rant  l)y 
the  lM)rd  Foundations'  Fund  loi  the 
Advancement  ot  Kduealion. 
Since  the  "pvline   n-jerts'  a1   in(><t 

be  effective   not  only   for   dean's  list, 

but  for  all  good  students.  ^ije   lecturers   would   be   brought   In.    ability  \^ith  liie    'borderline  ace*  pts, 

The    current    currieuluin    in     niosi     About    half    of    the    regular    faculty    the  planner.s  telt  sure  of  l)eing  able 

AiAfi  lean  colhT^e^  calN  for  the  olfer-    might     be    expected     to     participate,    to     attract     a     liitjh     quality     student 

111^'    oi   a    large    number    of   course.-.,    either   as    teachers   or   auditors,   and    body.    Attract  in  i;    :-iood    students    to 

with    students    required    to    take    an    would    receive    extra    compensation,    the   school  in   its   early   years   v,ould 

average  of  40  «»f  the  (our^es  in  their    The  rest  of  the  faculty  would  be  free    be    a    problem.    lhe>     adniiU^d,    but 

co|]ei:e    career.       The    asstimf>tion    i.s 

that     the     ni«>re '  courses     a     .student 

takes,  the  more  he  will   learn. 

In    New    t'olle;ie.     students    would 

take  fmly   three  <*ourses  each  semes 

ter.   Where   lecture  cla.sses   were   ad- 

vj.sable.    thf^y    would    be    as    lar^e    as 

possible,  but  many  sm:di.  student  led. 

seminars    woidd    be    associated    with 

the  lecture  class.  After  the  first  half 

of   the   freshman   year,   most   courses 


her  of  teachers  are  employed  in  ed- 
ucation, social  sciente,  fine  arts  and 
Kni^lish.   in    that    order. 

Academic  requirement.s  for  col- 
let:ie  teaching  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  institution.  Less  than  one- 
twelfth    of    junior    college    teachers 


xvouid  be  faeulty-led  seminars.  There 
wouhl  be  a  sliarp  r«»duction  in  the 
ntimber  of  courses  ofltred.  For  a 
colletje  of  loot)  student^,  there  would 
U?  r>0  f^cult\  members,  each  of 
wh«»m  vvould  t»nfer  ordy  one  UMiur«* 
eour.se  and  ('^o  other  ciuirses  durin*.' 
•4n>    jjiven    •>emesier. 

The  abandonuit'ni  of  llu'  'time 
table"  or  *  >poon-feetlinii"  tlieory, 
uhere  the  colle^^e  attempts  to  stjpplv 
jhe  >tudent  with  a  (ixed  list  ol  re- 
fpiiremer.ls,  tind^  ext»ression  .il-o  in 
Thr  [\v\kU  of  major  rc*itiirenients.  ^»'n- 
eral  i-ducation  nMpiin'ments,  and  the 
ieachin;5  of  l:uu;uai^e.  New  Colbj^e 
wouhl  require  j'reatrr  r»  sponsibilittA 
i\{u\  indiMdual  plannin;.:  on  thf  pai  t 
<d'  the  student,  viisiukt  liim  i^nitlance 
hul  f>ot  a  li<t   of  reciuired  course^. 

In  plac*'  of  a  mait)r,  each  st\idt*nt 
Uiiuld  prepare  for  three  compiriirn- 
si\e  c.\amu\atioi)s  to  be  taken  in  his 
junior  or  seiiior  year.-.  Th*»  exam.^ 
would  not  hv  survevs,  l>ut  woidd  l»e 
intended  to  c<»\'er  some  i-eco'4nized 
iield  i>f  knox\h»dL:e.  Die  siudrnt*>  se- 
lection of  cour><->  anil  Indfpt'odent 
reading;  would  b<'  d».4:n((l  l<»  pre- 
pare Inm  r'«»r  t!use  tc-ts  bv  eoinniit- 
tees  of  outsidr  rxaniiiirrs.  The  only 
eoursf  mirlis  v'.i\en  would  be  fail. 
pass,  and  distinction.  Stiuh-nts  \\oii^.4l 
i)e  nllowed   to  siibstttuie  a   thisi^   for 

Auden  To  Read 
Poetry  Wednesday 

W.  H.  Auden.  .^n^4lo  Ann-rir.^n  port 
;md  dramatist,  v  dl  r»'ad  selt-i-ttons 
from  hi*^  piMtr\  on  .lanuary  14  at 
8  p.m.  in  Sfifir  hail.  Free  lick»'t- 
for  th<'  n  adiiu:  nia\  \n  obtained  at 
th#'    (hlM-e    ol"    studt-nt    lN^rst)jmel. 

Auiirn  <  .mie  into  piomi nenre  as 
an  "enfaTit  t.^rnbU  "  ot  itie  *Thirtit'>, 
when  hr  headed  a  nvi»lutionary 
Uroup  of  youn^:  poiis.  iiuludinj^ 
Stephen  Spender,  fAHiis  MacNeii-e 
and  i'eril  l»ay  Uwis.  Mn»h  of  hi> 
poetry  thru  invri;ih«*d  a-:ainvt  tlu' 
emptines.s  and  rifilitN  ol  British 
Mppermiddle  (lass  existetice.  lie  als«> 
rs  interc^ti'd  in  national  and  inter- 
national polities  ont»  of  bis  btst 
poem^,  'Spain".  \vas  inspired  b>  Ihf 
SpaTiish    Civil    War. 

The  siK'ial  and  pohtlcal  probUmb 
hi-  an:d>7es  in  bi>»  t'.irly  works  he  has 
sublimated  to  relijLiious  and  mrta- 
physical  themes  in  his  more  maturt 
verse,  such  as  The  Double  Man", 
and  his  Palit/rr  Prize  winniiii; 
ocdo^ue    *A^:e  of  .\nxiety". 

.\uden  came  to  tbe  I  nited  States 
in  1941,  and  since  Uun  has  held 
teaching:  po*^i  lions  in  Sw  art  h  more. 
Barnard  and  other  American  col- 
leges. 


to  pursue  their  own  research.  It  ^s 
this  factor,  plus  fewer  lecture  courses 
and  standard  good  salaries,  which 
the  planners  hope  will  encourage 
teachers  to  join  the  faculty  of  New 
College. 

In  addilon  to  the  common  courses, 
lirst  semester  freshmen  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  courses  in  the  hunian- 
iti«*s,  tlie  .social  sci»nce.s,  •.\nd  .science 
or  mathematic!S.  Second  .semester 
freslunen  would  continue  on  with 
titeir  scit^nce  course.  The.se  courses, 
too,  wotild  not  be  surveys,  but  inten- 
sive .studies  of  .selected  area.s.  Second 
semester  freshmen  would  take  two 
elective  si-minar  courses. 

Deticifin  ies  in  Kmjlish  composititm 
and  inade<iuacie<  in  forti^n  lan:juaiU* 
should  l)e  met  prior  to  entrance,  the 
planners  derided.  Students  should  be 
encoura^i'd  to  attend  .summer  school 
to  meet  these  fieeds.  If  necessary,  the 
colleger  .sh»>idd  pa>  for  its  stutlenl.^* 
study  of  foreign  lanvu.ii^es  at  other 
.srhooh.  rath«'r  than  acquire  tlie  ex- 
pt-nst'  of  tnaintyinJnu  its  own  pro- 
:;ram.  Similarly,  tlie  iolle^e  would 
nay  Itn*  its  stmlents  taking  ol  sciJ-nce 
l.tboratory  courses  at  ()ther  .sdiocds. 
In  any  «'ase.  esery  stuilent  \Nould  be 
re<|uired  to  take  at  least  one  cour.se 
,.t  a  nei)4'oborini;  university. 

rile  planners   iM'ovidr   for   mterest 
in^  alterations  in   liie   traditional  ap- 
prOiK-lic'S   to  stud»in    lif»*   and   iiniver- 
sitv   ininauemrnt.  • 

Varsity  athletics,  fraternities,  and 
physical  education  requirements 
would  be  eliminated.  The  school 
would  pro"ide  strong  aid  and  support 
for  an  intensive  intramural  and  club 
program.  Social  weekends  would  be 
centered  around  games  with  visiting 
college  or  intramural  teams  and  stu- 
dent productions  in  theater  or  the 
other  aits.  Dormitories  would  be  es- 
tablished after  the  pattern  of  the 
'houses"  of  Harvard. 

Administrative  officials  would  be 
held  to  a  bare  minimum:  a  president, 
a  treasurer,  and  a  dean;  three  divi- 
sion chairmen  to  replace  department 
heads;  a  councilor  to  student  activi- 
ties and  several  intramural  coaches. 
Instead  of  a  board  of  trustees  of 
businessmen,  being  in  relation  of 
property  owners  to  the  school,  the 
university  would  be  managed  by  a 
senate  having  representation  about 
equally  divided  among,  top  officials, 
deans,  elected  faculty  members,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  sponsoring 
schools. 

Fo    aid     I  Inm     in     (arin^jj     fviv    the 
sihool's  endownuiil.  tlu-  si-nate  Wi»uld 
cail    upou    member^    of    a    lH>ard    of 
iinaneial   con>uitinls.      The    plr.nners 
of    the    \<w    e'oHe'^e    pro\  id»Hl    for    a 
reu^w    of   this   by>tem   b>    an  out.sirle 
r;riUip  after  ihv   ct»lK*;,'*'  had    been   in 
operatitm  for  sonif  \  »*ars.  If  the  sen- 
ate did  not    fnnrtion  eff*.'rt  ivt  ly.  tbfv 
recommended,  it  should  then  be  c«)n. 
.K  .t»'d  into  a  standard  board  ol  trus- 
tees.   In    that    event,    however,    they 
fell    that    at    least    one-third    of    the 
tru-tee.s  should  be  educators. 

It  was  felt  that  .Vew   Collei^'e  wouhl 


crease    has   been    at   the    rate   of  1'  v 

a   year,   three    times    the    increase    in 

the   cost  of  Uvin .:,  Such    frinj4^'   bene- 

tits    as    int'dical    and     life    insurance, 

liousing     .lid.     and     jcduced     tuition 

chart^es     for     faculty     children     are 

uidclv    available.  Nearly   half   of   the 

,u     ...,.,.,     ,,.,..,    .  .,,    ,„,,,     colU.Jes  and  universities  provide  for  hold  the  doctorate,  whde  more  th^n 

Muce  the     »>  'I^'/^/'/j^    ;     ^^-      sabbatical  leaves,  usually  a  full  year  a  third  of  tho.se  in  four  year  colle.^os 

colle^'esarecon>.deu>dtobeolequai     ^^^     ^^^^^^     ^^     ^^^^    ^^^^^^     ^^^^^^     ^.^  have  achieved  it.  Less  than  a  fourth 

rears    of    service.    Manv    institutions  of   the    teachers   newly   employed   Oi 

*;4rant  iinancial  aid  for  individual  re-  four  year    colleges    hold    the    doclor- 

seaich    and    publication,    and    leaves  ate,   but  virtually  all    possess  a   m^- 

tor  advamed  study.  ter'.s  degree  and  are  eonrinumg  thetr 

Salary    increase^  are   attributed   to  J^^aduate   work, 
the     growinj?     demand     for     college        The    report    reconmiends    that    uiv 

teacliers;   half  a  million   new  college  dergraduates   who    ))lan   a    career   m 

teachers  will  be  needed  in  the  course  college  teaching  master  at  least  ont 

of  the  next  decade.  Thi'  demand  for  foreign   language   and    acquire   some 

teachers      will      bt^ome      especially  knowledge    of    a    .-<Humd,    since    vir- 

acute   in   the   middle  l<»6t)\s,  the   per-  tually    all    graduate    .schools    require 

,od  when  those  who  are  now  under-  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreigii 

graduates    will    be   completing    their  languages  for  the  doctorate.  Skill  at 

po.<=t  graduate    work.    Thus,    students  statistical     methods     and     prmciple^ 

who     contemtdate     college     teaching  English      eompo.sition.      and      puhhc 

will  have  ^rrcater  opi)ortunities  than  speaking  also  proves  useful. 


they  hoped  for  a  'transfer  value' 
from  (he  rej)iiiarions  of  the  s|>onsor- 
in;i  colleges. 

Attracting  ti  •  .a<  laciiln  members 
needed  to  teach  1000  students,  or  the 
100  needed  for  2000,  was  a  problem 
aisii  considered  without  an\  final  so- 
lution being  offered. 

The  physical  layo\n  of  the  campus, 
wiUi  the  hbrary  at  the  center  and 
dominating  the  r**.-!,  was  discussed. 
The  ab.sence  of  a  graduate  school 
ami  the  availability  of  books  from 
the  sponsoring  college^  on  an  inter- 
librarj  lo.in  system  would  make  pos- 
.*iiblc  a  relatively  small  book  cidlec- 
tion.  The  standard  t)f  adequacy  would 
be  an  ext«nsi\r  enough  collection  to 
pro'.idt*  for  those  students  doin^^ 
honors  these.^.  The  plan  did  noi  take 
j'do  ett'ect  the  inconveniences  of  a 
small  college  library  for  friCulty  mem- 
bers doing  re.Sf.arch. 

roj)ies  of  the  pafnphlet  contitining 
rhe  scheme  for  New  College  haM* 
b*!en  circulated  ii^.roughout  the  coun- 
tiy  to  colbge  officials.  The  F^randeis 
s'udent  Educational  INdicies  t'onimit 
tee  has  ree<Mved  a  cop3'  and  is  ana- 
]>/.ini»    its    plan^    for    iheJr    relevancy 


Marcnse  Recipient  of  Grant: 
Talkfi  About  Plans  for  Leave 

\)r  III  rbtrt  Marcuse,  Professor  of  I^)litic.s  and  Plulo.sophy  is 
tlio  recipiont  of  a  Ful]>right  (iraiit  to  the  Kcolc  Pratique  de  Haute 
l<:tud(^s  in  Paris,  lie  will  be  absent  from  Brandeis  during  the  next 
semester  to  present  there  a  series  of  leetures  dealing  with  the 
'Cultural  CMiant^es  in  Advanced  Industrial  Society/'  Within  th^ 
framework  of  this  series,  analysis  of  political  tK-havior,  philosophi- 
i-al  tlnaight.  language  and  those  other  characteristics  indicative  of  the 
present  form  of  advanced  industrial  civilization  will  be  di.scussed,  Marcuse 
reported  to  the  Justice.  *'Tn  contrasting  these  tendencies  with  those  preva- 
lent at  preceding  stages  of  Western  Culture  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether    the    present    trends 


to  r.rat}deis. 


M.L. 


repre- 

se?u  not   merel\   another  stage  in  the 
exoliition   of   the   culture    but   rather 


Sarcfon  Dance  Music 
Planned  for  TV  Show 

.Simon  Sarizon.    M,  ha.s  compo.^cd  music  for  an  orii^^al  bal- 
let Mhich  vsill  be  televised  on  WGHH-TV  iChannel  2).  this  Wedne.s- 
dav  id  I.IM)  p.m.  .S;^rgon  has  also  composed  eight  sketches  which 
wiil  be  danced  at  ihe  beginning  of  the  program,  during  a  brief 
•Introduction  \o  the  Oance  for  Chddren'. 

The   sketches   will   dcMmmstratc    various   elenients   which   go 

•tut)  danc<\  such  ii.s  emotion  and  particular  *^ituaiions.  riiese  will  be  nar- 
r.it'd  and  explained  by  Robert  L.  Kotf.  Instructor  in  Alusic  and  Director 
.i;    rerforniii.i4    Activities    and    Judith    Goldsmith.    Instructor    in    Dance.. 

Ihe    balh't     chore(»j^'r;iphed    by    Miss    (cjldsmith,    and    entitled   '"Ginny". 
tells    the    storv    of   a    little    girl    who    ing,    "That's    all    ri;^ht    —    I    can    do 


draws  picture>  on  the  sidewalk.  One 
(ia>   a  t>ara<k    comes  down  the  street, 

.^lui  Ihe  mayor  and  several  an 
critics  notice  (iinnys  pictures.  I'he 
critics  consider  them  works  t»f 
r!eniu;»  and  arranv;e  lo  send  them  to 
the  museum 
a    In::    storm 

the  pictures  away  Ginnys  friends 
•  ly  to  console  her.  bui  she  is  not 
very  up.^et  an>  wa> .  Her  attitude 
was   that   of  or.e   who   mi^ht    \x'   saj- 


more  anj  old  time." 

Hunny  Salomon  will  dance  the 
principal  role:  L\nn  Katener,  Judy 
Glatzer,  :{n(i  SheUia  Chasen  portray 
her  f !  lenfls.  Sargon  described  the 
ballet  as  "bright  and  light  in  char- 
acter.    I    have    tried    to    capture    the 


a   rupture   with   this  culture  and  the 
emergence  of  a  new  st nature.** 

A  resultant  of  thi.*;  structure  »s 
manifest  in  the  'one  dimensi<mal 
thought  nnd  behavior"  now  existent. 
All  ideas  and  values  which  go  be- 
:  >nd  the  esta.)lished  system  cannot 
l>e  maintained.  Tliey  are  either  alh 
sorbed  into  the  system,  rejected  by 
it,  or  subject  to  a  lo.ss  of  meaning. 
An  indication  of  the  direct  reper- 
cussions of  tliis  situatioT)  in  the  po- 
litical realm  is  evident  in  the  in* 
creased  whittling  away  of  effective 
opposition  to  the  peotde  in  possession 
of  {K)wer.  In  the  philosophical  sphere. 
Ma  reuse  sees  in  the  contemorary 
analytic  school  the  proclivity  to  re- 
ject ail  pr(d)lems  which  cannot  IM 
verified  In  terms  of  actual  opera- 
tions. 

VUi'%    Vi'tfts 
iu^i    A^lilli<»iiM 


That    night,    however,    /any    quality   of    the    characters    and 
comes    us    and    washes    the  story,"  he  added. 

The   Wednesday   niLdn    program   is 
part     of     the     'Tx.'l\s     Make     Music* 
series,    which 
of  Koff. 


be    financially    self-supporting,    were 

it  not  for  the  necessity  of  providing    fully   good   way   to   provide   an 

extensive  stholarihip  fundi>  lo  attract  pensive  education/'  he  stated. 


Trofessorships  paying  $20,000  Of 
more  roughly  twice  the  average  sal- 
ary^  fur   a    full   professor,   are   being 

..v.,     ...««.       ,....,.,       established     at     the     l^niversity     of 
I.s   under  the   direction    l^if^'^ljurgh  as  one  result  of  a  recent 

twelve  million  dollar  grant  from  the 
Mellon    Educational    and    C^haritable 

If      *.  *.   1     !>..      f       i  \»<^    •XT^AWA     ^-.klK^rv^*^  Trust.  Five  and  a  half  million  dollars 

larvani     I    rots    Ull      .>CM     l.Ollrore  of  the  gl/t  has  l>een  allocated  for  ten 

Two    Harvard    professors    recenflv        The  planners  have  gotten  rid  of  a  endowed  chairs:    .six  in   the   humani- 

joined  in  praising  i>lan.  for  the  revo-    lot  of  unnecessary  costs  and  a  great  |i^^' >>^o   i'^   tJic   social    sciences   and 

liitionarv  -dream  colhge'' to  be  erect-    number   of   tmneedcd   activities,"   he  ^^^  »^  ^^e'latural  .sciences, 
ed     in    western    Massachusetts.    Sey-    continued    Harris   parti<ularly   favor-       ^^"^  ""Y^^^^'  chairman  of  the  trusty 

mour  E.  llarrc.  Professor  of  i'cdUical    ed  the  economy  alTorded  by  tnmming  ^^  V.^^^^^.  'S.J^r^  ~ro  ^iSf 

Kconi>my.  and   Herold   C.   Hunt,  Pro-    sUiff  personnel,  courses,  and  depart  Andrew    Mellon   professors  .  .  .  will 

fe.  sor  of  Education,  both   hailed  the    ments.     "Students     will     be     paying  be  commensurate  with  or  superior  to 

$1000  for  a   S20<Xt  education/*  he  ob-  the    best   salaries   paid   in    like   fields 

served.  *"  any  other  American  university.  It 

-rm     all     for    experimentation    in   ^^T^"^  ^^^^\  ^^''^  ''']''^'?^ 

„  „      ,      ^     ,    ,  ,     guished    .scholars    and    students    may 

educauon.     Hunt  as.serted.  comment-  ^..^  ^  standard  and  a  goal.'* 

ing  on   the   new   collegers   no  lecture  ^    ^^,^.    ^^,j^.^^    ^^^^^^    Academic 

system.      Ihe    testing    of   other    and  Disciplines  to  coordinate  the  several 

new  means  of  schooling  is  the  great-  schools  and  departments  of  the  Uni- 

est  contribution  America  is   able   to  r^H'^^^.,.'''",v,'*^''''*'T    H'u^    ^''?'^1^^ 

,    ^        .      ^        ana    fifty    thousand    dollars    of    the 

make  to  the  science  of  education.*       gjst. 


new    institution   as   an    important    de- 
velojiment  in  American  education. 

Harris,  lauding  the  financial  as- 
pects of  the  proposed  college,  said 
that  the  plans  for  lowering  costs 
provided  a  plausible  answer  to  the 
problem  of  risinu  tuitions.  'The  plan- 
ning committee  has  hit  upon  an  aw- 

inex- 
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Knowledge  in  the  History  of  Science 

Its  Implications  Concerning  A  Unified  Theory  Of  Behavior 


.awn     by     wbivh     Copernicus     ov^r-   so    s,.arhn:    of    m^n    to    make    Ih.-n,    of    ,>r..uar>    and    .ocon.lao    gualitu-s.    '""t'';''^ '^^'f "''':;'  ^'ff'^  ."j",,,^;!;:"!;; 
threw  the  cos.nolo«v  of  inr.lcmj   and    banl.v      Iwolevrgod      creatures,      and        rhe   philosophers   who  were   under    one    J  his  ,s  to  ^a>    "/;;""'"' 
;r...i.h   KepU-r.  Calileo   and    X.u-   U-ft    U    to    AristoUe    to    maKe    the.   U.e  inthtenco  of  thjs  scient.fK^  revo-   ce.   ur.v     ^.uU.     the.ne     that 


"Come    son    fi«s* 

U    steltc    In    cielol" 

"What    &pell     is    keeping 

the   stars  to   steady?" 

D.    G.    RossettI  ponimon.sensical    notion    that    terres 

AUh..ux;h     histor>      ma>     he    read  trial    laws   arc    universal    in    applica- 

baekuanls   or   forwards,    it    is    neees-  t'o"    Suffiee  it  at  this  point   to  show 

sarv    m   a    studv    or    the    history    of  as    has    In-en    done    by    historians   of 

thoufjht  that  botii   nuthods   U>   used,  tliouet.t.    that    the    attitud..    l>orn    ol 

•n.is    IS    to    reooi;iiize.    as    Whitehead  these      discoveries      revitah/eci      the 

|>as    put    it.    that    evervthinfi    of    im  mentality    of    VVest.ni    man,    an<l    to 

porian...    !.as    been    said    before    by  "how    h<.vv    an    appreciation    ol     this 

somelxKlv    v>ho    did    n<.t    discover    it.  mentality    is    as    vital    to    the    i.ndcr- 

< 'lean V.  "the     historx     of    science    is  slandiut;    of    current    prohleins    as    it 

the   hislorv  of  successive  climates  of  bas   »>een   to   the  development   of   the 

opimoti  reV'ardin-  human  kno^Uedl,^^  s<-ieiue   and   te<bh»loi.'y,   of   which    .t    ueiith    c<niiir,s     had    immediately    to 

which     f..r    their    understanding    re  >vas   ori^-inally   conceive,!   as  counter    proceed    bv    fashioning    images    and                   „,.r,,.„,io„  corresponded  less 

ouire    c<msideration    of    their    i.ssues  P-'t.                                                                  concepts  out  of  ordinary  experience:   '^^  ^^* ^'^^  Z    ^^e   L- 

«n<l   their  antecedents,  A  statotnent  of  the  outlook  ..f  this   derivativ<.    from    th<.se    concept,      in    '  J^  f     '"',       ',     ,;.   ^,    ,' "'^     such 

,..,..re      concepts      were      ex olved  Scientific      Revolution      renders      ^^''   ^<--^^>-^^^"     ^^y'^^^'^' ^'^ZZ.^^   ^^^^^^^ 

.,    ,  V           i                 .     w     <  r/^al     world     a     canvas     of     m;»tcrial    frainr*\vork     d«»lerm)n«Ml     by     matUT,   o'umuvf       mm  t.^i  i  . 

whu-h  enabled  ta<ns  d^s.H>verc^.b^^^^^  rarUH^     u> 'n  "i^ao.ordan.e  .^^       .pa<v,    and    t.mo)    it    sou.ht    to    pro-   P-ved    to    b.^    with.ut    --t-.,     or 

natural  phenomena   lo   l>e   Qt  ed    nlo  [^"^^^^^^^^^     ,^^,^      ,j^^,^^,^j^                  ,.,^,,    ,,,   ,.^^,,,i„   ..verytbin^,  all   rest-   Purely  a  pnon  ar^^ument   estabhsbvs 

fhe     kind     ot     theoretical     structure   ma  n.  maiicdi     ja>*b,  i  mi       v  _ i ...*^.-.,. ,,:..,    n.oi    no    necessary    con<lusions    about    the 


ton  uUiniately  verified  tb4*  then  non-   rational/' 

I  don't  know  what  I  may  seem 
to  the  world,  but  as  to  myself,  I 
seem  to  have  been  only  as  a  boy 
playing  on  the  seashore,  and 
diverting  myself  Is  now  and  then 
finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a 
prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst 
the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all 
uncovered    berore   me. 

•  Isaac  Newton 

The    scienc*'    horn    of    the 


scven- 


lution   souKht    to   apply    the   methods  failed  to  provide  the  elements  which 

so  successfullv    in  the  physical  world  compose  ihe  immediate  psycholotiical 

t<»    Ihe     more    j^eneral     problems    of  experience   of   niaji.    I5t(  ause   of   this 

l)t'}ia\ior.    CoTUfivinu'    of    tliemselves  ^rror  in  conceptualization,  no  science 

as       'suiHM-ueouieters       ami       super-  of   mind    was    sucees>full>    deveU»p«Mt 

physicists",   lh«*y   failed  es>:t*ntially    to  to   be    the   <-ounterpa?t    ol    thv   m.^ter- 

recognize      the     difference      between  ial   sci<nce    which   had   expected    that 

th*'  Taws   of    nature    and    the    norma-  jltimalely    all     knowledge    mi-l»i     Im- 

tive    princi])lev.    to    uhich    they    tried  uncovertd     \o     be     (be    analogue     <d 

to    rel'ite  muuc    divioe    harnntny,    and    in    areas 

The'raiionali.ts,  notably  IVscartes,  of  hunwtn    life    tn   .bK-h    eianfication 

Spmoza,  and  Leibnl/.  considered  thai  w^s     nee<)ed.     and     in      ^^hirh     the>e 

reason    was    in    itself    an    instrument  phi)t.M.)^hers    uere    n;..^t    interesred. 


ol    knowledge,    and    that     immediate 


r^hich    toilay    would    Ik*    rej^arded    as 


and    time.     A-    ]on«    as    nature    was    im* 


in 


turn,   on    the*  prejudice    that    "«    necessary    con<lusions    about    the 


That  all  our  knowledge  begins 
with  experience  there  Is  indeed 
no  doubt  .  .  .  out  although  our 
knowledge  originates  with  experi- 
ence, it  docs  not  all  orlse  out  of 
experience. 

'  Immanuel   Kant 
That    ihere    has    been    a    revi>}ution 
within    physics    v.hi-li    o\erthew    tl»e 
Ne\Ntoii'an       \\o)lv!      niaehine      ^ive?; 
evidence     that     a     \'»i<ler     basis     for 


^„.c„    uma.>    >v„„,u    ..^   ,.^„,,.v,.    ..  museum   of   object.s  mathematics   is   the    key    to   the    uni-   ultimate  nature  of  thinj,'s. 

:rof  ;u?h%rHs  Ja?;rS  ZTr  -Tcreatures.  as  it  was  in  the   Mid-  verse.  It  is  int,K>rtant  to  understand       In  fact,  it  was  the  failure  of  these 

ation  ot  suth  facts  was  to  iv>  rtnaer  oruani/ation      of  of  the   initial   attitude,   for  example,  philosophers  to  account  for  the  con  ,^.,  ..    ,   ,.    „  ^a^a    ,.,  ,. 

*    •  fi^r.>H    it    u    *.vst»»iTi    or    hierarehv    ot  exist      in      ord«*r     that     tnev      tuiiui   .vianain^    ot    me    ,\eA\ioiuan    iii«iijiun  ...  .  :    j   .^ 

think;  that  i.s  to  say.  in  terms  af  the  '*^red    it    a    sy.sinn    or    »"♦  ^ ^^^  "  ^  ,      ,       ,.  ,,,:   ,,,        ^^      tu^*    xxhi.h    iu.ko<\    for   the    ftrst    time    the   ^^^ntury  empiricism,   when  earned   !€ 

..  ...  1  Matiirral     L in<K-      Hi<;tin«'iiishod     bv     es-  math<'niatical        relatione,       or       inai    wnicn    poseti    lor    iiie    r»rsi     time    tin.-    ....        ^  i     j   ^  «.i  i     . 

Stood     independently,    thjs     b.>dy    of  '^J^.tW^  tl.>    above    eon-  iinal  failure  of  this  attitttde  and  the   scientific  revolution,  w>th  the  values   ^tandm.   ot    the    woUd   denvatne   ol 

fact    eouicl    r>e    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ception     appeared      inad.^^naUs     ^or  .success   of  modern    physics.    A   more   of    the    medieval    synthesis    and    its 

\L  ^ITTrtu^^^^^^  quahUttive  differences,  understood  as  qualified   illu..tration   of  this  attitude    view    of    human    destinv.    J)escartes' 

for   the   gratification  ol   (iisinf  rt     •  u  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^^   ^   ^^^.^,^,^  ^,^  ^^    ^^^^^^^^    ^^^     ^^^^    ^^.^^^j.    ^^    ^>,vton   complete    di.«^tinction     between     h(»dy 

ImaSion'  M    object  of  Teihet^^^^^  T^iaterial  thiu-s.  are  not  necessary  to  himself,  nMucIi  was  the  system,   builf   and   soul    invokes   (iod   as   a   deus   ex 

qualities,     uas.     m     these     ei>ntext.^. 
virtually   unknowable. 

For      the      lirst      time,      in      aneient 


standin;^  of  the  world  derivative  of 
the  misplaced  conce))ts  of  Newtonian 
mechanics.  "When  we  run  over  our 
libraries,  |>ejsuaded  of  these  prin- 
ciples,   what   havoc   must    we   make? 


material  tbiii-s.  are  nor  neces-ar:    lo    nmiseii,  \mucii  whs  iiie  s:  .sieiu.   uui.t   a..^   .>..ut    ..*^w^^..   ..^..   .,..   ..   ..,  «.    ...  ^^^^  .^^  ^_^^^  ^^^^^^^  volume* 

ihe  motions  of  natural   obj.»cts,  once   on    th<'   Ixisis   of  thou;^ht  and  experi-    machina  se,lutum    to   the    problem   ot  ^:,.:'  u.     ^^    srb<K)l     meUlPhvsie^,^ 


Greece.  •*scien<'e**  is  said   to  have  >)e 
i;iin    to    emerge    as    an    autonomous 


♦•xainple,  it  is  said  of  Ku<lid  that, 
when  askt  d  by  s<mieone  ^^ho  had 
t>e^;un  to  rea<1  ^eometr>  \^  ilb  him, 
what     V.  as     to     b<-     ^^>tten     from     tlu 


tlieir    external    relations    are    ccmsid-  ment.   operated   upon   by    matbemati-   knov  led^e,     which     failure     will     be 

ered   not   to  spring'   from    the    nature  evd     deduction,     and     rechecked     by   shown   at   the    base   of   the    final    d»s- 

of  their   l>einr.  ftuther    experimentation,    which    was   .<;atisfaction    with    the    entire    idea    of 

autonomous       The  outcome  of  this  ar^umeni   N>as  thought      to      be      complet.ly      self    Newtonian  mechanism,  as  posited  on 

.ctivitv      rhat    nuahtv    of    tTm^d    that     the     scientific     adventure     pro-  enclo.sed;   thai   Is   independent  of  all    the    do<.trme    of     pmr.ary     and    sec- 

.     ^    Jks    tc,    Ln  w    fl     L    <^ke   i-^eded    on    the    necessary    basis    of  metaphysics  and   theolo.^y.                        ondary   qualities, 

v^ hich    seek.s    l^»    know    tor    ine    saxe   »-^^^»                                         -^  .,      •     .        ^                i       i       n-.^               •  •  •  ^        i         i         ,i      »i 

r^f   knowing    uhich  seeks   to  discover   immediate    causality,    faith    m    nhich  Sub.<equently    it    nas    been    realized        Ihe    empiricists    .)uAvd    vulti     Uie 

\      \     1^    Lr^.^i..,!....  ..f  ;.n  thin.K     l>eeame  rM>ssil>le  only  as  the  medieval  that    the  attempt  to   build  knowledjje    rationalists    the    belief    m    Truth    as 

frst^     -me     to     be     imderstood     and^'»»th      in      the     all-purposiveness     of  on  the  a  prion  a.ssumptiou  of  mathe    one      sin^^e      harmonious      body      of 

^!*               c     I   .      .r  .       ses       For   Ph^*noinena    was    found    uantin-:.    To  matical     haromony    is    more     rightly    knowledge.      Once      existing;      do;::ma 

realized     amon^:      ler     ;?eniuses.         t     ^^^^     ,n,.di«'\al     mind,     the     temporal  conceived    as    an     ad\enture,     uhich    were      purj.'<'d      of      their      irrational 

process   was   uiulerstooil    as    n    transi  mij,ht    be    successful     that    is,    which    element-,    the    harmony    of    the    final 

ti<m     of     potentiality     into     actuality,  niiKht    correspond    to    ihe    v/orld)    or    systenuitic       ohilosophy      would       be 

the  eulminalion   in   a   union   with  <;od  not.      This    seems,    in    faet.    to    have    available,   and    true    for   all    men    i\nd 

"     I*r".  m"'i    *>^i'u:    Ibe    ultimal*'    rau<e    and    pur  been     Newton's     attitude,     as     cited    for    all    time.    Buti'on    expressed    the 

study    of    such    things,    huehd    called    ^    ^'^^^  ^^^   hai>peuiiu^s.  The  modern,  at^we.*    The  essential   skeplieism  con-    KnliKhlenment    expectalions    for    hu 
fVr^/co\*i     '"mcv'^'te    ^i^M       i"^^^                              understands     time,     as     itcerninn      this      p.ini-ular     adventure    mar,    knowled.^'e:    'What    erilhusiasm 

ir\n  our   of  what   he  learns  *()ut*  of   v^<''•^^    •'*^    ^    strai-ht    line:    and     the  lies,     as     Heriratid     Itussell     saw.     in    i,    nohU^r    than    believin^^'    that    man 

historii'd    consideritions     it     may    be    future,    bein-   at    aio    tliven    moment  pointin-    out     that    any    universe    of   capable    of    knoxvin;:    all    the    forces 

;            .^        ;     ■'  ^.    .ti!:mt..r    tiot    vet    existent,    neces.sarily    has    no  .several  objects  can   be  ^voven   by  our    a„fi  tljscoverin.^i  by   his  lal><»rs  all  the 

noted     thai     this     !^»'fuii.s    oi     uisinu*r-      ^      •                                                 *  ...                          i  •     i         r           41  ^                        -                 .«      t  •  «     1     i-         1    •.• 

i,.i;„^,i     xvjth     tho   i-nVct     on     present     happenings,     sommds    into    some     kind.s    of    mathe-   secrets  of  nature,     whieh   beheved  it 

esLt'O      euricjsii,v      tit  ciiiivO       »» itiiiii*.  ..,          ■.■,'>               «»            ^'i^i^^ 

recession    of    ilreek    civilisation.      In    that    the    .  aus.-    of    ..oythinc    ,an    he  mat.calweh.    Ihe  mathematical  char 

fad     less-  of  «hat    «e   look   u.x.n    as    f-'""'!    unined.atel,     .„    its    past,     -In  acten.st.cs    .h.ch    we    di.^cov.-r     and. 

••scientific    explaination-'    was    known   •""'•e    stnCy    Newtonian    terms,    this  t.om    an    ..p.,....,noln,,..aI    v-"  >"■  "t 

at    the    ,naui4ation    of    the    modern    '^   l"   ^'ate.   that   all    motions   arc    the  th-s.    are    all     .hat    we    ritO.tl.v    d  s 

e,H.ch     in     the     ^evente,-.ith     century    Pro<lucts   of    picceedin,,    molK.ns..  .os...    .1..    no,,     h.r..  ..re    "--ssan  v 

Z„     was     kn..wn     at     the     time     of        In    another   sense.    Ih.   i.nplications  .^vc   us   kno.kd.e   .N.ut    the    world. 

Arch.in.'des                                                     of  this  lhe..rv  of  knovvlcdue  c<inc<rn-  Ihus.     hisl..ricall>,     in     N'ewtonian   .lolin    Siuarl    Mill    was    tryint>    to    e.s 

.X    .    mL'      huiniii     .  nds      l.'fl     the     entire  srietice,    onlv    nieasnr.-.hle    finjnliti<.s    lal)lish   a   science  of  hum-in   hehavior 

It    is    anothet-    "'^'»;:;;/;    ";;;;!.':'*    <hristian      .heoh,.';v      whUout      hasis:  v.cre    treat.-.l    as    real.     The    systom    t.'.sed   on   th,s  empirics,    iin-l.tsland. 

m     this     period    ot     ffteen     hut.dt.d    ^^^^^^    .^     ^^^^     p,a<c"  of    man    and    <;.kI  was    miscnc-.v...!    as    descrihinu    all    i-..-.;  ..f  the  ^c^Monia^  worl.l  machine. 

In    tiieir    understondinc;.    and    their 


to 


s'O 


>ears,  there  was  simply  no  nee<l  or 
place  f<»r  a  **S(ieiitifie**  explan.dion 
of  thing's.  It  couhl  not  ;>«*rve  to  en- 
hance knowledge,  tucause  every- 
thiiiji  that  was  Vonsidered  important 
\\a^ 


m   creation   needed  to   Ik*   thou.:ht  of  that    was   describable   and    predictin^i 

in   entirely   new  ways.   Man   could   no  all     ihat     uas     pncrutable,     without, 

loncjer    Im'    thoimhl    <d    as    the    center  stipp'»M'dlN .     rel..  inu     on     any     inpal 

of     the     universe;     on     the     contrary,  fuible  entities  abo\e  the   ret^ulHi-  eon 
was    eoiisiuereii    iiiiinu  i.mt    »  •      »^»                             » 

h.ld    to    be     ilrea.iv    known      In    "'"»  l>ecame  merely  a  si.ectalor    and  coin.tances   of   phenomena,    llowcvci. 

it..    M..,l,..v.l    svni'hesis   of   revelation    'In-    existence    ..I     plionomena    eouhl  the    c.ncei.ts    of    Ne...  toman    piiys.cs,   ,he    mmd.    Id.as,    then,    were    token 

based    on    reason,    evervthini;    ini-ht    no  l<m»:er  ri^-htly  he  interinvted  only  as     sui;.:esiod      hy     eNivnonce.     arv   ,,^    ,n.'    m.ntal    eau-val,  t.t.s    of    New- 

be  explained;  the  concepts  of  "mean    insofar 

de.-^tinv. 

b#^ 


in^;*'    and    '*purpi)se"    were    the    prin 


ciples  which  governed  an  orderly 
and  tinitc  world.  **ror  out  of  olde 
feldes,  as  men  seiih,  c<mieth   all   this 


he    is    viewed    as    Ihe    Initiator,    who  As      was 

left    the    v*t>rUI    to   divelop    indeiM'iid  '  ui  h   as    'cause"  and   "substanee"   do    Ww   worhl   stan«t   in  a   •a-ual   relation 

n..we    rorne    fro    veere    to    verc    and    ^'"tly,     aecordin-     to     the      laws     ot  not     represent    nsM    entit.es    or    n4a     lo    their    imaiies    m    tiie    minrt    Once 

,.       ,     . *          j„        ;^,,^    Veith     mathematical   necessity.    Irretricv;dily  iion>,     but     a.-e.     raMi.-r.     pro.ejural    lunciamental      knowled^i*-      of      s.^n.-a 

eomelh    arHiis     newe     scic-nce     that    ^one  is  the  notion  of  (;od  as  a   wi<e  rules    or    su.:/eMions    which    are    ac-   tions       is       gotten       by 

men    lerne.^    If    this    were    cited     in    and    loving    Kalhrr.    who    cans:    and  repte<i  a   pn<»n. 

modern    context,    it    would    be    nith     once    even    the    bare    Newtonian    con-  Geometry,     which     Is     the     only 

lesslv    cvnical     To  Chaucer,    however,   *-^'Pt    of    t;o<i    is    abandoned,    a    ihor-  science    that    it    hath    pleased    God 


it'i.s'expreted   that    this   materialistic  ou-hi,'ointl    materialism    is    the    netes- 

knowled-e  "that  men  lerne''  be  quite  ^^ry  consequence. 

useless,     i4iven     the     medieval     philo-  It     ma>     Ih»    |>innte<l    out    f*»r    the 

sophic     and      religious      concepts      in  sake    of     hi^torv.    that     whereas    the 

terms    of    which    the    thoui^hl,    which  scienee    of    the    time    rendered    man 

had     no     jilace     for    'scientific"    ex-  helpless    to    cotq^'rate    with     the    ir- 


of  di\init>  or  s4h<K)l  metaphysi<^;. 
for  instance;  let  us  ask,  'Does  it 
contain  any  exfH*iimental  rea.soning 
concerning  matter  of  fact  and  exist- 
ence?' .\o.  t'tmimit  it  then  to  the 
flame.>;  for  it  can  coniain  notliing 
but  sot)histry  and  illusion."  'Ilume^ 
By  this  very  tes;t  the  notion  of  casual 
necessity,  on  which  the  .scientific 
adventuje  was  founded,  and  the 
concej>ts  of  force,  energy,  and  all 
means  of  Newtonian  mechanical  ex- 
planation, on  which  is  devehqKMl, 
could  no  longer  be  ujiheld  a  priori. 
as  ihe\  actually  came  shown  to  U*. 
in  advance  of  experience.  Whatever 
the  svieiitist  submitted  as  explana- 
tion needed  loiiicallv.  then,  to  be 
committed  *To  the  flames";  the  con 
ceptual  basis  of  their  wcnk  denied, 
i)Cientists  would  th?  U^ft  only  witii 
(d>s<»rvation  and  depiction  of  actual 
experienee,  as  they  did  before  the 
1 7th  centurv. 

On  this  tentative  failure  of  sci- 
entilic  explanati<»n  in  the  light  of 
empiricist  criti<isni  was  pt^sited, 
very  interesiin«?ly,  a  further  appeal 
to  the  orthodox  Christian  co.smolo|Ljy, 
This,  the  Berkelcyan  position,  is  not 
under  the  influence  of  Newton.  On 
the  CiUitiary,  it  urt^es  lhat  we  not 
confusr  ourselves  at  all  with  the 
abstraet  materialism  of  scientific 
termino]..:fy.  If  an  account  of  the 
«.)ut<'r  a 'id  inner  worlds  is  verified  in 
terms  <»f  normal  experience  alone 
the  empirical  attitude),  then  the 
belief  ran  be  salva^^ed  on  the  ulti- 
mate Icvi'j  of  the  universe  as  the 
essentially  medic  wil  spectacle  of 
continuou.-5   spirit uar  energy. 

This  P.erki'leyan  appeal,  in^eniou^ 
as  is  its  fusion  of  ruthless  empiri- 
cism with  (hristian  idealism,  does 
not  lie  in  the  mainstream  of  criti- 
eism  ol  scientific  thought.  Rather, 
it  was  Hume's  distinction  between 
what  Kant  distini7uished  as  a  pos- 
teriori synthetic  and  a  priori  analytic 
statemenib  lhat  woke  Kant  from  hi5> 
eini)iriri.st  -dogmatic  slumbers".  In  these  terms. 
It    is    uiuhr-t.Mndable    that    the   cur-   attitude    is    that    Ihe    answer    to    the    the    difTiculty    concerning    the    philo- 

rent     suite     1)1     •scientific    knowled^^e    problem    of    knowledge     was     lo     be    sophical    fotmdations   of   science    wa.« 

and    nuMhods    have    their    ettect    on    found     by    psycholojzy,    conceived    as   the 


hand  in  hand  \»ith  human 
ha|M>iness.  La  Mettrie  coni'clved  of 
the  true  phil»»*-«'pher  as  jn  engineer 
veho  could  take  to  pieee-.  the  appara- 
tus of  the  human  mind.  Kv<mi  as  late 
as     ir.     the     mid  nineteenth     century. 


atten>pt    to   ai)i)ly    ihe    model   of   this 
machine    t'»    mind,    lliree-dimensitmal 
.N'ewtonian       space      was      ^i\en      its 
counterpart     in    the    int)^r    space    of 
th< 
a.s 
as     it     lH)re     man's     eternal    soine\»hal    fiction^-;    lhat    is,    they   are    t<»nian     particles,    and     iljeir    a^socia 
.\s    for    (Uiii,    who    is    no   a   certain  amount   of  myth  on   which    lions    as    the    analo.i^ues    of    the    par- 
hniuer    ;^'iven    a    nde    as    final    eaus*\    mathematieal    relations   ean    be    hunu,.    tides   of  matter,  then   mind   becomes 


lat»»r     realized,     cateL'ories   a    part    of   ihe    world,   and   objects   in 


e.\pe)ience, 
"thought  is  drawn  by  thought  ar^ 
one  bit  of  water  on  the  table,  moved 


hitherto    to    bestow   on    mankind. 

*  Thomas  Hobbes 


b\    the   finder,  draw.^  the   rest  of  the 
water   after   it."    Tlotlx-S) 
The    implieatlon    of    this 


question:      how      are     a     priori 


pianation. 

The  die  is  cast;  I  have  written 
nny  book;  It  will  be  read  either  In 
the  present  age  or  by  posterity, 
it  matters  not  which;  it  may  well 
await  a  reader,  since  God  has 
waited  six  thousand  years  for  an 
interpreter   of   his   words. 

.  Johann    Kepler 
The     modern     epoch     in     Western 


the  t)hiloso].liy  of  a  time.  \n  the  A^e  .'»n    empirical    .science,    which    tinally  synthetic  judgments      possible,      in 

of     lUason.     phdosophers    attempted  l)ecomcs  a   physiolo^^>.  .\s   long  as  it  answer  to  which  Kant  ;>|>oke. 

religious   protest   of  the   Ueformalion    ,»,  apply  an  uiuiuestionin.^  acceptance  ^vas   believed  that    the  instrument  of  —          -                  -    .      •     . 

rendered    him    helpless    to    c*»operal<'   of    Newtonian   scientific   concepts,   as  kno.». ]<'d^'e     was     analysis     of 


resistible    mechanism    of    nature,    the 


l>oke. 

The    absence    of    loj^ical    necessity 

every-   of    the    validity    of    the    a.ssumptions 

with    irresistible    Grace*.    The    appeals    ^j^j.y     understood     them,     to     an     un-    thin;4    into    ultimate    atomic    ci>nstitu-   on      which      Newtonian      science      is 

to     the    oritJin^    of    Christ     and     the    innindi'd     mvesti-zation     ol     the     uni-   ^'nts,      physical      and      psychological,    posited    has    already    been    cited    and 

\erse.  And  as,  at  that  p*)int  the  Lo<*ke  could  not  help  but  to  con  the  historical  misconception  con- 
scienlific  adventure  was  conceived  <eive  of  his  task  of  determining  cerning  the  nature  of  its  concepts 
on  the  bias  of  the  mathematician,  *  the  certainty  and  extent  of  human  discussed.  The  implications  of  Kant's 
the  corresponding  bias  in  the  knowled^H-"  as  not  dilfering  from  criticism  have  effected  a  complete 
scientific  philobophs   of  the  time  was    the     Uisk     of    empirical     psychology,   revolution    in    philosophy    and,    what 

is  more  inunediately  relevant  to  our 
concern,    in    the    procedure    of    the 
Continued  on  Page  Twelve 


appeals  to  experinunlation  and  the 
deductive  method  were  cinint<*rparts 
which  overthrew  miuheval  appeals 
to   the    canons   of   Ortvce   and   Home. 


and  to  their  bases  in  a  metaphysical      _  _   _ 

e.v^h'.'.tio.r'r'is   'born     out    'of     the    analysis  of  things.  It  was  not  reason-  the    a.s.sumpUon    that    the    reai    was   We  now  see  that  the  transition  from 

civilization     wa:>     born     out     oi     inc  identified    with    the    quantita-   colliding  spheres   to  thoughts   in  the 

scientific  discoveries  of  the  sixteenth  able,    for    example,     or    John    Locke  ^^^^  .     essentially,  the  doctrine  associationist  analogy  of  mind  to  the 
cenluxv.    The    history    need    not    be   ^^  believe  that  *'God  has  •  •  .  been 
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hodk    is    published    by    the    Student 
Union  with  the  help  of  th-  Admtnis 
trytion.      l^st    sprin-.    the    othre    of 
Student     Personnel     demanded     the 
fin.d   editorial   power  over  the  '.)«  '59 
handbook.      Feeling    that   thi.   was   a 
violation    of    the    freedom    from    cen- 
sorship granted  by  the  Student  I  nion 
constitution,    the    Council    made    the 
counterproposal    that    the     Adminis- 
tration  publish    separately    ihose  sec- 
tion>    which    it    wished    to,    allowing 
Council  the  responsibility  for  the  stu- 
dent   publication.     The   authoritative 
reply     was    made    that     such     action 
woul<i   be  construed  as  lack  of  coop- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  students, 
and   would   call    forth   a   similar   lack 
^     cooperation"  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration,   extending    probably, 
the  reply  said,  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Student      Council.      One      combined 
handbook   was  published   in   Septem- 
ber  and   contained   the    material   de- 
sired by  the  Administration. 

DRESS  REGULATIONS      It  was  at 
this  time  that  Dress  Regulations  were 
bein^  considered.     At  the  su:?aestion 
of    the    oflice    of    Student    Personnel, 
the    Council    investigated    the    prob- 
;eni   and  discovered   that  a   majority 
M  both  faculty  and  students  felt  >uch 
regulations  to  be  unnecessary  to  the 
school     and     unwarranted     infringe- 
menlN  on  freedom.      The  Coumd  otTi- 
eers  and  Dress  Committee  were  then 
told    that    they    would    be    called    be- 
fore   the    Administrative    Committee 
If  it   should  feel  that   the  iv-iulations 
wore      nevertheless,     advisable     and 
should  decide  to  consider  th.-  matter. 
The   student   leaders   tlrst  discovered 
thcvt    the    Administrative    Committee 
had  -tliscus.sed    the   matter   when   the 
final    d<?cision    to    impose    the    rules 
was  announced   on   the   afternoon  of 
tlie  last  day  of  the  academ«o  year. 

ORIENTATION  WEEK.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  whi'h  super- 
vises the  week,  works  in  co«.>peralion 
with  the  Administration.  Dufng  the 
summer,  the  University  removed 
several  students  appointed  ay  the 
Uoundl  from  the  committee.  They 
did  not  make  charges,  give  notice,  or 
allow  a  hearing.  Council  protested 
Ihis  policy. 


locked     with     master    Tceys    without 
knocking,  and   that   the  security   ofti- 
cer     entered     and     searched      their 
rooms.      E.vplanations    by    the    police 
of  the   rea.son  for  the   raids  contlict. 
The    Director    of    Student    Personnel 
i.ssued    an    apology   for   the    incident, 
calling    it    an    error.      The    Student 
Council     requested    a    statement     of 
policy    that    master   keys    would    not 
be    Ui^ed    for   surprise    inspection    of 
rooms.    The  Admini.stration  declined 
to    issue    such    a    statement       While 
such   police  searches  are  rare,  wom- 
en's dormitory  rooms  are  frequently 
inspected  m  a  somewhat  similar  man- 
ner bv  the  Head  Resident  Councelor. 
PARKING   REGULATIONS.     Coun- 
cil's   suggestion     that    the     lot^    be 
opened    to    student    overnight    park- 
ing   was    deemed    feasible,    but    was 
rejected    by    the    Director    of    Build- 
ings   and    Grounds    for    the    reason 
that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  post 
notice  to  clear  the  parking  areas  in 
case  of  major  snow  storm. 

FRESHMAN  CURFEW.  Because  of 
the  tripling  of  many  freshmen  into 
rooms  designed  as  doubles,  and  the 
shortage  of  adequate  study  space,  a 
large  number  of  freshmen  girls  peti- 
tioned for  the  extension  of  their 
curfew  from  ten  p.m.  to  eleven  p  m. 
to  allow  them  to  utilize  the  library 
The  petition  was  denied  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee.  The  Lib- 
rary, however,  did  move  up  the 
check  out  time  for  overnight  reserve 
books. 

OPEN    HOUSE    RULES      The    new 
rules  allow  the  collective  punishment 
of   all   nearby   residents   if   the   viola 
tor   of   a    regulation   can    not   be   ap- 
prehended.     A    student    may    be    e\- 
cused    from    such    punishment    if    he 
can     prove     that     his     innocence     is 
"manifest".     A  student  cliaperone  is 
provided    for.    whose    duties    include 
"to    investigate    disturbance^",    ''en- 
force decorum",  and    'report"  viola- 
tors to  the  Administration.     Council 
protested     against     such     previsions. 
The    Director    of    Student    Personnel 
e.xplained    that    the    first    rule   would 
probably  never  be  invoked  and  that 
the    duties    of    the    chaperone    were 
limited    to    providing    for    wrappinijs 
and  for  lavatory  iacilitie^  for  women 
guests.      The    rules    nave    not    been 
changed. 


STl DENT    BOARD    OF    REVIEW. 
Any    student  may   demand   t   hat    his 
ca>e    go    before    the    Administrative 
Committee    rather    than    the    S.B.R. 
and  delicate  or  major  cases  may  be 
withdrawn    from    the    S.B.R.    by    the 
Administration.      Under    its    Bylaws, 
however,    the     normal     procedure    is 
that    ca.^es    go    before    the    student 
court   unless  they   are   withdrawn   in 
either  of  these  manners.     This  year, 
however,    the     Director    of     Student 
Personnel   has   had   cases   go   first   to 
him  >o  that  he  could  decide  whether 
or  not  to  inform  the  S.B.R.  of  their 
existence.       Council     has     protested 
this   policy. 

GAZETTE.  The  new,  printed,  Ga- 
zette IS  mailed  to  all  parents.  For 
the  first  time,  otVicial  notices  of  Stu- 
dent Council  and  of  student  clubs 
have  been  denied  entry  into  the 
Gazette  or  admitted  only  after  cen- 
sorship. For  example.  Council's  rules 
for  a  Used  Book  Exchange,  and  the 
description  of  brunches  as  "bagels 
and  lox'*  have  been  excluded.  Coun- 
cil  has  protested  this   policy. 

CLUB  FACILITIES.  Several  clubs 
in  music,  theater,  and  other  areas 
have  been  refused  permission  to  use 
the  necessary  University  buildings 
for  student  shows,  concerts,  et  al. 
For  example,  the  use  of  the  theater 
for  the  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  show  and 
the  use  of  the  Recital  Hall  for  solo 
concert.-^  by  underclassmen  has  not 
been  allowed.  Council  has  protested 
this  policy. 

There    have    been    other    issues    in 
the    last    year.      In    several    of   them 
also,    the    University    has    refused    to 
discus.^  Its  policies  with  .student  lead- 
ers or  has  adopted  policies  seemingly 
dictated  more  by  administrative  con- 
venience  than   by   the   best   interests 
of  the  student  body  as  seen  by  them 
themselves.      Since    this    presentation 
of    the    background    of    the    present 
controversy    is    based    solely    on    the 
reports     of     Council     members     and 
other  student  leaders,   it   necessarily 
does   not    reflect    the    Administration 
side  of  the  matters  adequately    This 
is  pernaps  understandable,  as  a  ma- 
jor  complaint   is   the    refusal    of   the 
Administration    to    reveal    the    facts 
which    they    say    make    it    absolutely 
necessary      to     adopt      the      policies 
chosen  — M.L. 


now  in  u...  not  be  required.  Council    nicd  it  ^he  opportunity  to  retort   to 

approved    this   susgestion   by    unani-    Eliot  Siegaf.  <^o'^P»-'"  ^^V^J^J  ^^^n      x 
^*  rnittee  was  not   functioning  wcii.     a 

offered  that  Ed  Fried- 


mous    vote. 


They    further    suggested         ^  ^^^ 

that    the    Committee    investigate    the    •;""^^!. J^" ^hem    to    attend    the    next 
recommendation  that  intramural  par-    "»^^" 
ticipaiion    fulfill    the    physical   educa 
tion  requirement. 


meeting  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 

discuss  their  functions  with  Council. 

It  was  decided  that  a  note  be  sent  to 

Hoffman  reported  that  the  investi-    them   and   that   no   pre-judgment   be 

gallon    of    the    intramural    program    made. 

proved  to  be  more  successful.     The  ^^^^^     Co-chairman    of    the 

Athletic     Department     followed     the  ^.^^^   Committee,   asked    for  the 

Committee's  suggestions  for  the  has-  .  ^nt   of  the  freshman   elec- 

ketball   program,  that   the  teams  be    ^^^'^^.^^  j.         ^  to  the  fact  that  only 
organized  on  a  dorm  basis,  there  be  ^    f^eshaien  came  to  the  meeting 

better    referees,    uniforms,   etc.    This  ^  .         .  ,  . 


program  was  successful.  There  are, 
also,  ping-pong,  and  badminton  tour- 
naments in  practice  now.  He  report- 
ed that  Benjamin  Friedman,  Profes- 
sor of  Athletics  and  Director  of 
Athletics,  refused  to  see  the  commit- 
tee. 


to  listen  to  the  candidates'  speeches. 
Since  the  Justice  had  already  publi- 
cized  the  date  of  the  elections,  it  was 
impossible  to  grant  this  request.  Crit- 
icisms   of    the   Election    Committee's 
handling  of  this  affair  were  numer- 
ous    and    severe.   A    suggestion    was 
made  that  in  the  future,  some  kind 
The  Committee  has  just  begun  its    of   communication    between   the    eo- 
investigation    of   varsity    athletics.   It    chairmen  be  established,  and  for  the 
has  found  out  that  seventy   percent    immediate  situation  some  last  minute 
of  the  budget  is  allotted  to  football,    publicity,  specifically  ^**«^^|^^"f\^^^^f 
the  bulk  of  the  remainder  to  basket-    names  on  forty  posters  affixed  to  the 
ball  and   baseball,  and  very  little  to    school's  buildings  and  bulletin  boards, 
the  minor  sports  which   are  now  in    might  bring  .some  relief.  Myra  Saft  s 
need   of   time,   money,   and    help.   It    proposal  to  table  the  discussed  was 
was    suggested    that    Council    get    an    passed. 

exact     breakdown     of     the     varsity       ^^  strengthen  lecture  programs,  it 
^"^^^^*  was  mentioned  that  Student  Council 

Council  moved  to  make  the  Ath-  itself  could  hold  some  lectures  which 
letic  Fee  optional,  but  took  it  upon  would  have  more  appeal  to  the  stu- 
themselves     to     carry     this     motion    dent   body  at  large   than  the  rather 


no  further. 

In  the  meeting  of  December  L5, 
1958,  Student  Council  dealt  with  mat- 
ters concerning  the  Social  Commit- 
tee, the  National  Student  Aid  Plan, 
the  National  Student  As.^^oclation,  the 
Athletic  and  Elections  Committees 
and    the    Lecture    and    Concert    Pro 

gram 

matter  involved  the  Social  Commit- 
tee's request  for  new  members.  Judy 
Bograde  Havrwitz's  motion  that  four 
people  be  elected  by  Council  and 
thai  four  be  chosen  by  lot,  was 
pab:>ed. 

Ed  Friedman,  as  President  of  Stu- 


specific  boundaries  of  the  various 
clubs,  and  which  could  fill  the  gaps 
that  are  not  covered  by  any  particu- 
lar  club.  This  proposal  conflicted  with 
the  opinion,  of  some  people  that  it  is 
not  Council's  job  to  take  over  the 
club's  business,  and  that  if  a  broader 
program    is   desired.    Council    should 


A. 


JOINT  DISCUSSIONS  M.-mbers 
of  the  Dean  of  Student's  oilice  have 
been  invited  to  come  to  meetings  of 
Ihe  Student  Council  to  di>cus»  the 
general  points  of  issue.  TTie  invita- 
tions have  been  declined  on  the 
grounds  that  such  meeting.^  could 
not  be  constructive.  Attempts 
the  Council  officers  to  appear  bef 
Ihe  Administrative  Subcommittee  on 
8l4ident  Affairs  have  met  a  series  of 
delays.  The  Student  Council  Ath- 
letics Committee  and  Food  Commit- 
tee have  come  upon  difficulties  with 
their  respective  departments  of  the 
Ktiiversity,  with  the  former  being 
fefused  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
lie  Director  of  Athletics. 

USEN  COMMONS.  Because  of  stu- 
iont  vandalism,  this  major  dormi- 
4ity  lounge  was  chained  and  pad- 
hacked  at  night  for  several  weeks 
frior  to  consultation  with  dormitory 
groups.  After  that  period,  a  con- 
<deration  of  the  problem  by  the  stu- 
dent Men's  Interdorm  Council  suc- 
teeded   in   re-opening  the  'ounge, 

SECURITY  POLICE  RAIDS.  At  2 
a^m.  on  the  Saturday  night  ol  Home- 
eoming      weekend,     campus      police 

0hecked  the  dorm  rooms  of  all  men, 

a%  least  in  the  Castle.    Some  students 

joport    that    their    doors    were    un- 


Meeting  Tonight . . . 
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missions  will  be  based  solely  on  aca- 
demic merit,  and  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  see  to  it  that  no 
student  is  prevented  from  attending 
because  of  financial  reasons.  In  order 
that  no  student  be  forced  to  leave 
Brandeis  because  of  unexpectedly 
higher  tuition  costs,  a  resolution 
was  passed  asking  that  students  be 
required  to  pay  no  more  in  any  of 
their  four  years  than  they  did  in 
their  Freshman  year. 

Suggestions  as  to  now  Council  was 
to   put  its  resolutions  into  effect  in- 
cluded letters  to  individual  meml>ers 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  to  th? 
New    York    and    Boston   newspapers, 
and  a  student  srike.  Since  an  extend- 
ed   strike    involving    Interruption    of 
classes  would  negate  the  purpose  of 
a    University,    learning,    a    one-hour 
protest    meeting    was    suggested    in- 
stead.  Council  voted   to  send  letters 
to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 

The  CouncH  resolutiou,  uhieh  was 
passed  tvithout  a  disseritnig  yjote, 
reads,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

The  University  has  suddenly  an- 
nounced a  tuition  rise. 

Whereas:  this  move  was  taken 
without  prior  consulation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  student  body  des- 
pite the  Administration's  promise  to 
do  so, 

And  whereas  this  is  the  fourth 
tuition  rise  in  six  years  and  the  sec- 
ond in  the  last  three  years. 

And  whereas  every  alternative 
could  not  have  been  examined,  since 
student  representatives  were  not 
consulted  and  especially  since  stu- 
dents gave  valid  suggestions  the  last 
time  tuition  was  raised. 

And  whereas  the  tuition  rise  may 

result  in  difficulties  for  students  at 

thevUitivenity;     .•-••'*•" 

And  whereas  the  tuition  rise  may 


deter  likely  students  from  applying, 
which  negates  the  University's  prin- 
ciple of  selecting  its  student  body 
on  the  basis  of  academic  merit  with- 
out  regard  to  social  or  economic  sta- 
tus, 

And  whereas  Student  Council  sees 
grave  dangers  to  the  aims  and  pur- 
pose.^ of  the  University  since  a  raise 
m  tuition  represents  an  unimagina- 
tive and  institutionalized  approach. 

Student  Council  vigorously  pro- 
tests and  urges  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  reverse  its  decision  and  con- 
sult with  the  student  body  before 
taking  further  action. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  let- 
ter sent  to  individual  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees: 

The  Student  Council  at  its  meet- 
ing January  9  after  much  discussion 
passed  a  resolution  to  hold  a  Stu- 
dent Union  Meeting  concerning  the 
new  tuition  increase. 


for  next   semester.      The  first    allocate    more    money    to    the   clubs. 

Martin  Peretz's  motion  that  Council 
invite  as  speakers  to  the  University, 
Christopher  Dawson,  Alan  Watts, 
James  Gavin,  and  that  no  speaker's 
fee  be  more  than  a  hundred  dollars, 
was  passed.  Ukewise,  Judy  Bograd 
denrc;r.r;ec::vedT  i:uerf;j;"  Haurwitz.  motion  that  CouncK  set  up 
Swarthmore  College  Student  Council,  a  temporary  lecture  committee  to 
stating  its  resolution  of  December  7.  evaluate  the  second  semester  lecture 
1958.  m  response  to  the  National  program  and  to  look  into  the  possi- 
Defense   Education   Act   of   1958  and  afternoon  lecture 

the  Loyalty  Oath.  This  law  provides  "*"^>  ut  «  ov*  ^ 
for  government  loans  and  fellow- 
ships  to  college  students  with  the 
stipulation  that  each  individual  re- 
ceiving such  aid,  "has  executed  and 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  an  affi- 
davit that  he  does  not  believe  in,  and 
is  not  a  member  of  and  does  not  sup- 
port any  organization  that  believes  in 
or  teaches  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  force 
or  violence  or  by  any  illegal  or  un- 


We  have  tried  in  the  past  to  es- 
tablish real  channels  of  communica- 
tion with  you,  but  our  every  effort 
has  been  thwarted.  We  simply  want 
to  talk  with  you.  At  thi^  point  Coun- 
cil meeting,  students,  who  have  not 
been  involved  in  student  government, 
wanted  to  know  why,  before  we  take 
any  action,  there  is  no  open  forum 
of  di^cus.>ion  between  the  student 
body  and   the   administration. 

We  do  not  want  this  meeting  to 
become  a  series  of  accusations  and 
denials.  In  essence,  we  are  begging 
you  to  finally  talk  with  us.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  placed  in  the  unfor- 
tunate position  where  distasteful  ac- 
tion is  our  only  alternative  solution. 

Therefore  we  invite  and  strongly 
urge  you  to  attend  this  meeting,  Mon- 
day ev^/iihg.  Januhry  l5.  at  8:00  p.m'. 
'in  *!^afHan  Seifer  "rtali:  <o  <ake  part 
in  the  discussion. 


series,  was  passed  unanimously. 

Iron  Curiain 
Tour  Plans 

The  Soviet  Government's  Intourist 

office  has  approved  a  series  of  four 
or   violence  u*    »^y    <»«».'r    iiics<»*   v*    «!•- 

constitutional  methods,  and  has  takeo  summer  travel  programs  for  Amen- 

and  subscribed  to  an  oath  or  affirma-  con  students  and  teachers  allowing 

tion  in  the  following  form:  'I  do  sol-  f^j.  3^  j^yg  ^  economical  touring  in 

emnly   swear  that  I   will   bear   true  ^^^^   ^             ^^.^^^ 

faith    and   ellegiance    to   the   United  ^ 

States  of  America  and  will  support  wiU  travel  by  charter  bus  from  Hel- 

and  defend   the  Constitution  of   the  sinki  to  Moscow,  and  other  Russian 

United  States  against  all  its  enemies,  cities  as  well  as  many  rural  villages. 

foreign  and  domestic.' "  .  .  •  prom  Moscow,  the  itinerary  includes 

Swarthmore     Student     Council     is   explorations    through     the     Ukraine 

firmly   opposed   to    the    loyalty   oath    »«<*  then  a  Black  Sea  cruise, 

and   believes  it   to  be  an   ^'infringe-       -,.  j       4-       i   ^  n    -»ie/> 

,      .     -  ^    .^^„  ^^  ,  .v,^^       These   educational   tours   will   also 
ment  on  academic  freedom    and  that 

it    is    'ineffective    either   in    fighting  include     visits     in     other    European 

subversion   or   encouraging   loyalty."  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 

The  letters  are  sent  with  the  inten-  curtain. 
tion  of  informing  '^other  colleges  and 

universities    of    this    important    but  The    total    length    of    tours   is   72 
relatively   unknown  provision  of  the  ^^y^   ^^^^   ^^^    y^^j^   ^^^   ^^   all- 
Federal  aid-to-education  program".  ...             ^   ^       *u           *u    ^^..«h 
Brandeis    Council    voiced   approval  ^"elusive   cost   together  with   round- 

by  unanimously  passing  the  same  res-  ^«"iP  ^^'^  trans-Atlantic  transporta- 
olution  and  by  sending  a  letter  to  ^^o"  is  only  $1697  per  person.  Each 
the  Faculty  Senate  and  Administra-  tour  is  conducted  by  an  experienced 
tion  Committee  urging  them  to  take  American  leader  having  a  back- 
some  relevant  action.  ground  in  European  and  Russian  his- 

, -.  ,     ,  tory   and   culture,   and   each   of  the 

Recently  Harvarcr  pubhshed  a  pam-         -^ 

phlet  explaining  the  reasons  for  their  ^""^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  members.  The 

withdrawal    from   the    National    Stu-  ^O"^    ^^"    ^^^^^    ^^^"^   ^ew    York 

dent    Association    and    urging    other  J""^  14,  June  16,  June  21  and  June 

colleges  to  follow  suit.  In  this  man-  ^^• 

ner  they  hope  to  force  the  N.S.A.  to  The    Maupintour    travel    organiza- 

implement  what  they  consider  essen-  tj^n  of  Lawrence,  Kansas  is  sponsor- 

tial  changes.  Myra  Saft  volunteered  j^g   the   tour   series   and   illustrated 

to  give  a  report,  of  the  pamphlet*  brochuces  givmg  alt  details  may  be- 

•     The*  failure   of  *  the  AtM^tic   CoVrt-  obtained  '  f  rdto  Maupihl'our,   6t '  tinf* 

rnittee  to  appear  at  the  meeting  de-  authorized  travel  agent. 
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ContiuuciJ  liom  Vuiji'  Three 


Cattdidatrs 
Con  raii^vous 


»? 


T^ast  Wt'dnt  s(K'iy  tho  frcshmnn  (lass 
was  t'xjH»sr(l  to  th<'  vievv.s  ol  a  jJ,roup 
c)t  their  MipjMJsed  lintst.  These  IH'O- 
pU\  running  for  siats  on  the  Stuchnt 
Count  il,  (  PL'aj^'t'd  in  a  roundtable  dis- 
cussion with  intt  rented  mennbirs  of 
the  freshman  class.  At  the  end  of  the 
evening'  nothing  much  was  certain 
except  that  somehow,  somewhere,  a 
mistake  \mh\  been  ma(le.  The  speech- 
♦»s  made  bv  the  various  speakers  tiad 
a  dtfmite  similarity  in  that  each 
contained  a  basic  dishcmesty  aimed 
at  getting  votes.  Aside  from  this,  and 
a  ^leat  deal  of  empty,  lofty  phrases, 
nothm^  that  would  affect  their  abili 
ly  to  hold  (►ffice  was  discussed. 

At    the    beginning    of    the    evening; 
one  of  the  speakers  seemed   to  have 
some    courage,    in    that    he    attacked 
the    seemincly    in\incible    Mr.   Peretz. 
But   when  the  members  of  the  panel 
started     attacking     him,     he     backed 
down   and.    by    the  end    of   the    meet- 
ing,    had     reversed     his     stand.     He, 
along     with    two    other    members    of 
the  panel,  was  scared  enough  of   the 
audience  to  state  that  they  were  go- 
ing   to   test    popular   sentiment    when 
ever     they     could,     b*'tore    taking     a 
stand   on    any   subject     I'm    ^ure    that 
they   realized    tliat    the  elass   was  try- 
ing   to   elect    a    perstm    to    oHife.    not 
installing  an  IBM  robot  to  mouth  the 
opinion    of     the     usually     ill  informed 
mob    The    la^t    two    members    of    the 
panel    were    a    IhI    more    interesting. 
One  was  ccmtinually  *  repeating   what 
1  said  in  my  speech   the  <»ther  night 
and    the   other,    by    speaking   last    on 
each   topic,   simply    gave  a    precis   of 
what  he  considered  to  have  been  the 
best   views  brought    forward     Both  of 
these      people      were      ct>mparatively 
straightforward    until    the   end.   when 
they     loo    had     to    prostitute     them- 
selves  to   the   group    by    stating    that 
they   would   consult    the  class   on   all 
important  matters. 

A  mistake  has  been  made,  l-nfor- 
tunately  it  can  not  be  corected  until 
next  year.  Where  was  it  made.*  How 
was  it  made?  Perhaps  the  answer  lies 
in  the  fact  that  when  a  meeting  of 
the  freshman  class  was  called  to  hear 
the  candidates  that  were  running  in 
the  piimary,  only  28  pet>ple  came. 
What  ever  the  cause,  it  is  the  fr€\sh 
man  class  that  has  failed.  Through 
disinterest  and  la/iness,  it  does  not 
have  a  slate  of  candidates  worth 
choosing  amongst. 

JefF  Fischnftan 

A.D.I. 


Photogenic? 

Although  the  Justice  has  been  criti- 
cal of  the  Administration  in  the  past, 
J  have  always  thought  that  its  policy 
of  writing,  while  not  the  kindest,  was 
at  least  in  good  taste.  However,  last 
week's  Justice  proved  that  1  was  of 
the  wrcmg  opinion.  The  publishing  of 
a  member  of  the  Administration's 
picture,  upside  down,  no  matter  how 
symbolic  it  may  seem  to  be  to  the 
Justice,  was  a  childish  display  of 
prejudice. 

If  there  were  any  complaints  to 
made,  why  couldn't  they  be  made  m 
an  adult  fashion?  Acts  of  bias  have 
no  part  in  a  good   newspaper. 

]  feel  that  the  staff  of  the  Justice 
owes  an  apology.  I>et's  see  if  they 
are  as  capable  of  giving  apologies  as 
the>   are  in  demanding  them. 

Ora  Levan  '62 


The  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  this  maneuver  showed  a  lack 
of  journalistu  integrity  and  judge- 
ment. It  is  just  bad  taste  and  poor 
breeding  when  an  upside  down  pic- 
ture of  the  I)ir«ctor  of  Student  Per- 
sonnel is  meanint'lessly  inserted  ad- 
jacent to  a  f  jt(h  for  the  local  gas 
station. 

It  is.  however,  heartening  to  note 
that  the  purpose  of  the  aforemen- 
tiom-d  gesture  was  inadvertantly  de- 
feated. By  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
W'cinvtein  was  subjetced  to  malicious 
pettmesv  he  appears  abused  and  mis- 
treated. Christ  had  his  cre)ss.  St. 
.leian  had  her  s«ake.  and  now  Stanley 
Weinstein    h;«s   >iis    upside   down    pic- 

t\ire. 

Margo  Lederer 


Profit  Motive 


Value  Judgement 

To  quote  a  proverb,  "One  picture 
is  worth  more  than  ten  thousand 
words'*  However,  1  would  rather 
have  read  ten  thousand  words  damn- 
ing Stanley  Weinstein  than  seen  his 
picture  upside  down  among  adver- 
tisements. I  was  offended  and  ap- 
palled to  have  seen  displeasure  with 
an  administrator  vented  in  this  way. 


Although  1  was  oflended  and  ehs 
tressed  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
latest  tuitie.n  raise  was  pre'sented  to 
us  and  to  our  pare'ots,  1  ean  find  no 
real  objection  to  the  increase  in  it- 
self. 

ihe  raise,  however,  brings  to  light 
certain  e>the*r  areas  of  the  I  niversity 
which,    to   me,   nee'd    both   a    clarifica- 
tie>n  anel  a  change.  The  fust  of  these 
and    m<»st    important    is    the    pre>blem 
e)f    the'    Be>nkstorev    Books    ha\e    been 
anel    will    always   Ik*    the*    life  bl(»od    e>f 
a    siuelent.    It    is    the'    e»ne    cnmme)dity 
that  ne)ne  of  us  can  elo  without.   \v\, 
it   is    here    that    the    sehool    make-s    it 
hardest    for    us    to    fulfill    the    e»bliga 
tion   we    have   to   e>urselves,  Brane?eis. 
and    the     preKcss    e»f    learning    as    a 
whe»le    No  stuelent  ean  be  expected  to 
pe'rfe»rm    at    his    be»st    when    the    re- 
sources    for     ^uch     are     be'vemel     his 
means.   It   is  obvieius,   therefe»re,   that 
no  I'niversity  bookvte)re  has  the  right 
to    make   a    predit    in    any    way.    It    is 
shenking   that    this   simple    le-svcm   has 
ne)t    yet    been    learned    at     Braneleis. 
That    the    Administration    has   >uch   a 
calloused    and    unconcerned    interest 
on   our  financial  conditions  is  unfor 
tunate    Still    worse,   however,   is   that 
the    Aelministration    fe»llows    thie»ugh 
this    blind    policy    in    the    Be»e»kstore 
and   in  e)ther  areas  <this  is  clearly  il- 
lustrated in  this   week's    Gazette'i.   In 
so  doing   they  she>w   themselves  to  be 
either      unbelievably      avaricious     or 
singularly  stupid. 

By    the    Boe>kstore's    following    this 
practice    they    charge    list    and    some- 
times   above    list    p*ice    on    all    their 
wares.   This    is    made   even    more   un 
pleasant   by   the    fact   that    the   mark 
up    e>n    textlwoks    runs    higher    than 
than    on    regular   boe)ks    These    facts 
are  known   to  many  of  those  in   be>th 
the    faculty    and    the    Administration. 
They    receive    a     10*v     disce»unt    and 
charge  privileges,  yet  they  have   tak 
en    no    actiem    a«5    far    as    I    know.    I 
therefore    suggest     two    changes     in 
policy  which  appear  to  me  to  be  both 
fair  and  logical. 

1)  That  the  BeM»kstore  s*'ll  books 
at  the  smallest  profit  possible  that 
covers  cost :  and 

2'  That  the  students  be  alk>wed  to 
charge  their  purchases  on  orders  of 
above  $1.(M). 

If    these    conditions    are    ne)t    com 

piled    with    it    is   suggested    that    stu 

dents  buy  their  books  at   Mandrakes 

in   Cambridge.   They    give   a   ten   per 

cent   discount  to  students. 

— M.B. 


"Yrs.Mrs.  G...'' 

In  the  December  15  issue  of  the 
Justice,  a  letter  written  by  a  piirent 
of  a  girl  who  currently  attends  this 
university  was  printed  It  criticized 
the  student  body  of  Brandeis  for  cor- 
rupting the  great  ideal  that  was 
Brandeis. 

The  letter  states  that  "se^mething 
has  changed''  and  this  fault  lies  with 
the  student  body.  This  isn't  so.  Mrs 
Greenberg.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
when  your  friends'  faces  lit  up  at 
the  mention  of  Brandeis,  Brandeis 
was  the  great  liberal  experiment, 
starting  fresh  with  an  unimpeded 
view   of   the   mit>takes   of   the   older 


universities,  and  a  clear  view  of  the 
challenges  of  the  future. 

There  were  few  rules,  and  the  stu- 
dents dressed  poorly,  if  at  all,  walked 
through  mud  <no  roads >  to  classes, 
classes  held  in  one  building  (because 
there  were  no  others).  Anel  pe»ople's 
faces  j:lowed  when  they  heard  of 
Branele*is. 

But  se)mcv\here,  somehow,  some- 
one decideel  that  this  wasn't  enough. 
The  schoeil  had  to  be  given  perma- 
nence. How  ele>es  one  obtain  perma- 
nence'' Buildings  How  de)es  one  get 
builelings''  Me»ney.  The  important 
ejuestion,  then.  is.  how  to  get  the 
memey.  Obviously  the  radical  fringe 
ce«uld  ne»t  hv  counted  on  for  the 
eight  million  de»llars  a  year  uft^  be- 
ing ehnate'd  to  the  sche)ol  The  emly 
logical  solution  would  be  to  appeal 
to  the  pee)ple  who  could  donate  this 
type  <'f  money.  These  people  aren't 
the  "radicals",  aren't  the  •'liberals", 
aren't  the  ones  who  conceived  of  the 
ideal  e>f  a  truly  liberal  school.  But 
they've  donated  the  money,  and 
their  wishes  have  to  be  respected. 

Now  we  have  permanence.  Bran- 
deis is  becoming  more  and  me)re  "just 
another  university".  This  is  what  we. 
as  memlnrs  of  the  Brandeis  commu- 
nity, are  re*belling  auainst. 

Wh.'t  e fleet  doe*s  this  redact ionary 
trenei  have  e»n  <»ur  fuHiliing  our  pur- 
pe>se  at  Brandeis*"  We  are  in  the  pro- 
e'css.  eluring  our  four  years  at  this 
seh<K»l,  of  critically  examining  our 
own  values  and  broaelening  our  Intel- 
lectual capacitie-s.  But  these  two 
funetiems  are'  h.impere'el  by  a  lack 
e«f  freeelom  It  is  true-  that  in  society 
there  must  be  restrictions  on  indi 
Vidual  fiee'de»m.  As  a  result  laws  are 
made  and  customs  are  enforced. 
Thus,  the  whole  iv  governed.  One 
can't  reallv  expeet  the  average  man 
to  l)e  responsible  onlv  unto  himself: 
This  university,  however,  is  not  a 
segment  e»f  that  sonety  It  is  not  in- 
teneled  to  be.  Our  understanding  of 
the  limitations  of  contemporary  life 
will  ce»me  thre>ugh  the  searching 
minel   and   noX    the  restricted   body. 

When  we  rebel  against  rules  and 
regulatie>ns.  anel  the  concepts  which 
they  seem  to  reflect,  we  are  fighting 
for  the  freede>m.  which  will  provide 
the  opportunity  for  our  knowledge  of 
society's  limitations.  An  arbitrary 
set  of  rules  imposed  without  consul- 
tatiem  upon  what  should  be  a  think 
ing  culture  cannot  do  this.  We  can 
ne»t  accept  withe)ut  question,  and  will 
rebel  against  the  shackles  of  these 
rules  If  the  true  purposc^s  of  the  uni- 
versity are  le>st  in  this  rebellion,  if 
we  are  ten)  busy  examining  the  Vni- 
versify  and  not  ourselves,  the  fault 
lies  with  restrictions  and  not  with 
the  rebelliem. 

Yes,  Mrs.  (Ireenberg.  the  "unique- 
ness'* is  gone,  buried  under  an  aval 
anche  of  rules,  lounges,  and  pretty 
builelings,  swamped  by  a  .system 
which  puts  construction  ahead  of 
teachers.  The  uniqueness  is  gone;  all 
we  need  ne)w  are  some  ivy  covered 
walls,  the  traehtional  examples  of 
ste>dt:iness.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  not  rebelling,  merely  trying  to 
rip  de»wn  even  the  faintest  trace  of 
the  incipient   ivy  from   those   walls. 

— Larry    Dietz 


nity.  If  wc  didn't  act  it  would  be  be-  attitudes  of  <lisinterestedne.ss  on  be- 
cause we  had  been  forced  to  be  half  ol  Count  il  can  we  achieve  a  ba- 
paralyzed.  ^*^*  ^<^r  demanding  greater  responsi- 
Let's  talk  about  how  it  would  be  if  bilities  in  student  government  1  was 
we  didn't  object  .  .  .  What  worth  ekcte^d  Thursday:  I  am  anxiously 
we>uld  be  as  pari  of  an  educational  awaiting  the  e^oming  months  to  see 
process  if  we  never  objected,  if  we  whether  some  changes  in  the  politi- 
wi>rshipped  the  god  of  harmony,  cal  feelings  on  campus  will  be  insti- 
Would  it  n«»t  ultimately  destroy  all  tuted.  and  whether  the  fine  words  of 
conflict  which  results  in  creativity?  the  candidates  have  motivated  a  new 
Woulel  we  ne;t  mourn  for  the  minds  atmosphere  of  tolerance,  political  in- 
and  voices   that  could  ne)t  ceime  into  teraction,  and   cooperation. 


—Neil  Gene  Kotler 


Miprals  (Old  Ethics 

The    laws    of    the    world    believers 


conflict  with  others?  We  would  not 
antagonize  the  outside  world,  our 
own  community;  we  would  not  even 
antagonize  ourstlves.  What  would 
happen  te)  active  discussion'j'  What 
we»uld  happen  to  society  where  in- 
dividual eccentricities  would  be  eli- 
minated at  the  expense  of  thought  were  God's  laws,  laws  made  by  a  Be- 
and  meaningful  action'.'  Would  we  ing  to  whe>m  men  owed  their  exist- 
adveuate  the  least  possible  disturb-  ence.  their  substance,  and  the  State 
anee  of  the  order  that  exists  .  .  .  the  of  Grace  which  might  grant  them 
brave  new  world  without  courage.  happiness  after  death.  The  society 
Let's  talk  abe>ut  a  student  body  itself,  itherefe>re.  had  no  need  to  im- 
without  talk.  withe>ut  mistakes,  with-  pose  a  syste^m  of  morality  to  main- 
out  impusiveness,  withe)ut  emotion,  tain  order  for  the  fear  of  God  was 
Would  this  not  also  be  a  student  enough, 
body      without      creativity,      without        Our  State,  having  no  foe>lpre)of,  Di- 


gre)wth,     without     exuberance,    with 
out  heart? 

The   distaste   of  the  adminisf rafiem 
le»r   open   and   honest   eliscussion   with 


vine  .system  e>f  retributions,  has  had 
to  rely  on  e>4)ier  means  te)  enforce 
e^rder.  the  chief  one  being  a  process 
of  conditioning  by  which  the  individ- 


inaiting  Results 


the  student  body  could  turn  the  out-    ual   ce»nies   to    fe*el    that    unlawful   ac- 
spe»ken    inte)  a   silent    generation.  tK>ns    are    jmme»ral.       The    ide^a    that 

Ellen   Levine,  Council    Representative    murder,   to   use   an    extreme    case,   is 
Laurel    Weinstein,   Council    Secretary    immoral   springs    from    the    idea    that 

it  is  a  sin  against  (iod.  The  Crusaders 
^         «         #  were   peiprjitted.  even  encouraged,  to 

kill  infidels,  and  did  so  not  as  an  un- 
pleasant duty  but  as  a  frolic:  killing 
Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
The  Freshmen  Elect  iem  is  over.  As  ^  i(U«ly  indulged  in.  was  sinful  and  a 
a  candidate  and  re'cently  elected  Stu-  source  of  guilt.  Similarly,  our  society, 
dent  Ce^uncil  Representative.  1  in-  reco^inizing  the  need  for  e»rder,  has 
tently  watched  the  election  gre»w  and  conditioned  us  to  feel  guilty  if  we 
fenm  Needless  to  say.  upon  leaving  j^,])  -^  fellow  citizen  but  perfectly  in- 
I  he  Primary  Meeting  on  Monday  nocent  and  even  praiseworthy  if  we 
evening.  1  was  ce»mpletely  anne»ved, 
not  so  much  with  the  student  par- 
ticipation since  the  meeting  wasn't 
initially  publicized,  but  with  the  at 
titude  of  Council  and  Ce>uncirs  com- 
mittees that  is  prevalent  on  campus. 
In  the  height  of  my  anquish  I  wrote 
a  letter  lo  the  Justice  <a  natural  re- 
spemse*  in  which  1  said.  "The  whole 
political  atme»sphere  of  Brandeis  is 
stagnant  and  stale  .  .  .  **  As  1  look 
re1re>spectively  at  the  election  in  its 
entirety,  at  the  Primary  Meeting,  at 
the  election  Tuesday,  at  the  Wienie 
Koast.  I  ^tlll  seen  an  undesirable  po- 
litical lethargy  forming  on  campus. 
This  political  lethargy  characterizes 
both  Council  and  the  student  body. 
Vet  many  of  us  fail  to  realize  that 
the  stagnancy  of  one  group  influ- 
ences the  nature  of  the  other  group. 
For  the  past  months  Council  hasn't 
shown  any  genuine  desire  to  bring 
the  issues  back  to  the  students. 
They  don't  know  enough  to  judge; 
they  can't  learn  either  ..."  exem- 
plified  the   attitude  of   many   of  the 


kill  an  "enemy"  in  wartime. 

Guilt  and  the  idea  of  morality, 
then,  are  not  valid  in  themselves,  be- 
ing simply  devices  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  order.  Order,  however,  is  not 
an  end  in  itself:  indeed  many  of  the 
activities  of  a  University,  for  in- 
stance, are  significant  precisely  be- 
cause they  disrupt  order.  Order  is 
useful  in  maintaining  freedom  by  re- 
stricting activities  which  lessen 
freedom.  Thus,  we  limit  the  freedom 
of  a  man  by  forbidding  him  to  kill; 
we  do  this  so  that  another  man  may 
enjoy  what  we  consider  a  greater 
freedom,  the  freedom  to  live. 

The  estiiblishment  of  maximum 
freedom,  rather  than  morality,  is 
the  guiding  principle  in  determining 
what  shall  be  the  social  order.  By 
using  morality  to  enforce  order  we 
confuse  the  isuue.  because  the  use 
of  morality  is  a  deception.  Morality 
is  such  a  potent  force  that  it  tends 
to  get  out  of  hand  and  extend  into 
areas  where  it  is  unneces.sary  for  so- 


Pfiralysis 


In  all  the  heated  discussion  and 
argument  prove»ked  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  tuitie>n  increase,  the  idea 
that  perhaps  the  only  alternative  to 
ce>ntinued  failure  would  be  the  resig- 
nation and  disbandment  of  Student 
Council  brought  to  our  minds  some 
scattereel  thoughts  ... 

Let's  talk  about  the  paralysis  of 
fear  and  apathy.  Let's  talk  about  the 
dangere>us  implication  of  such  a 
resignation  ...  a  resignation  to  this 
paralysis.  When  the  time  comes  that 
all  action  is  to  no  efTecl,  that  all  is 
futile,  thai  nothing  makes  any  diff- 
erence, then  there  is  no  alternative 
but  to  resign,  to  give  in.  to  submit. 
If  we  didn't  act.  it  would  be  because 
we  had  been  paralyzed  by  the  fear 
of  reprecussions,  by  the  fear  of 
chastisement,  by  the  fear  that  we 
must  not  disrupt  the  harmonious  or 
der  and  organization  of  the  commu- 


r,           ,             ^          ...             *.  *    J  cietv   to   impose   order.   In   American 

Council    members.    Such    an    attitude  .'                ^        ^                    ,     ,  .  ,  ^ 

,      ,  ,,                  V.  V-   ir     *  society   manv   actions  are    forbidden, 

has  promoted  a  lethargy  on  behalf  of  *"              *,         ,              *i.     ^       j 

^     ,      ,    ,     ,      ^.        4    J      ♦    u    1  not  because  they  lessen  the  freedom 

the   student    body.  The  student   body  ,         ..         u   *  il                     *i.     i   *i. 

,      ^    ,  ^                 J  *  of  another,  but  because  we  think  they 

IS  no  longer  motivated  to  respond  to  .     r^r_                  t.           ,. 

,    ,     ,            1    *  11         «  ^re    immoral.    Thus,    we    have    been 

a    repugnant    body   and    falls    into   a  ^        u*    *      /     i          w      r       i. 

,      /  .     ,  «.                 .w.,  .                  ,  taught    to    feel    guilty    for    having    a 

pool    of    indifference.    This    promotes  i        ,   .         ,  -        \.                           ^ 

sexual   relationship  when  unmarried, 

despite  the  fact  that  we  are  inter- 
fering with  no  one's  freedom,  and 
are  only  exercising  our  own. 

^ Thus,     this     moral     structure     has 

,      ,              «      -              14,          r   1     *  been    extended    into    the    University, 

1   also   wrote    »n   mv    letter    of   last  ,                                                         t*^««^j, 

Monday   evening.  "The  election  com-  ^^,*"^*  re.trut.ons  on  personal  or  in- 

m.nee:  supposedly  run  by  Mr.  Lit^ver  '«'''«^^t"«l    ^'"eedom   can   be   least  jus- 

and  Mr    Rosen,  was  a  sad  reflection  '/'*'*'    ^   standard   letter  of  censure 

upon   Council."  This   c-ommittee    is  a  ''■^'"   ♦*''^    Student    Board   of   Review 

committee  of  Council  and  it  is  the  re-  '■*'^<^"-  '"  P^*"'"  "Respite  the  fact  that 

sponsib.litv  of  Council  to  watch  over  f**"  **■■*  "*»<  ''"'"^'"8  ^"><>"«  ^*'"««^t- 

the  operations  of  its  committees  and  '>•  >«"  ^^""^  *'"•"*'"«  ^^^  community 

see   to  it   that   the  committees   func  ^^   ^'"''"^  to  comply  with  the   rules 


the  false  illusion  on  behalf  of  Coun- 
cil that  the  students  are  not  willing 
to  respond.  The  whole  political  de 
generacy  is  a  cyclical  process,  and 
lx>th  sides  have  to  be  regenerated. 


tion  in  a  proper  manner.  The  whole 
attitude  of  Council  toward  the  Mon- 
day Night  Primary  reflected  the  sad- 
ness of  the  situation  between  Coun- 
cil an^  student.  If  Council  hadn't 
much  interest  in   their  own  election. 


by  which  it  is  governed."  The  speci- 
fic rule  coiTcerned  Open  House  regu- 
lations, with  their  overtones  of  sex 
and  therefore  of  morality.  Yet  it  is 
admitted  that  the  exercise  of  free- 
dom in  this  case  in  no  way  curtailed 


1  regret  to  think  of  the  interest  Coun-  anyone     else's     freedom;     in     effect, 

cil  will   have  in  the   Freshmen  Class  therefore,     the     community     admits 

Elections.  that  some  of  its  rule  conflict  unnec- 

I  said  in  my  Primary  speech:  "I'm  cessarily  with  human  freedom.  When 

happy  to  watch  and  hopefully  parti-  a    community   admits   that  a   rule   is 


cipate  in  a  restless  Student  Council 
as  it  meditates,  strategizes,  and  acts 

upon  the  growing  concerns  of  the 
students."  Yet  only  through  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  apathy  and 


unnecessary  and  perverted  by  mo- 
rality, it  cannot  be  considered  bind- 
ing- J 

— Marvin  Garson  { 
Continued  on  Page  Sixteen 
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Theory  of  Knowidecie...  Influence  of  Modern  Physic 

Upon  Philosophy  Explored 


C'**'.t'n>ucr\  fr^^ni    Pajr   S'vc 


of    scientific    truth 


science    it>rir    whoso    ri^sumptions    it  tost      lis    critcn.^  „,.,»,....    ol 

has    vh.rc.l     Kor    .1    ..    vn.i    Tor    .u^w  ar.    seen    to     tun.    ^»^;-^  "J^^^'^  ;..  Vl 

science    develop...    ut.ai    the    sc.ent.>t  convenience.      .t^       theories      nu . .  1> 

un^lerst.nds     h.s     knoule.l.e     to     l>e  successt.l     ^;^'^^-\''''''^X;::^   ^ 

knowledge   of.    :,nd    what    its    relation  lon.^    a.    truth    m    what    v^e    knoss    a. 
to    the    actual    uoikl    it    i^    purported 


lu    describe. 

Die        Weltgeschichte        ist        das 

Weltgericht. 

.Schiller 

As  Aiken  points  out.  every  phdo- 
soplncal  picture  ot  reality  presup- 
poses a  way  of  thinkmi;  about  it. 
a  rule  or  principle  ol  conceptual 
organization  which,  simply.  m'J^t  be 
accepted  a  priori  in  the  mind  of  its 
maker.  The  Philosophers  ol  Reason 
did  not  stop  to  question  that  their 
conviction  alx>ut  the  adequacy  of 
rationality  as  an  instrument  of 
knowledge    miiiht    be    precisely    such 


'^pUUs'fr.'i    Gvd    p}nlo.<ouhy:'    Wcrin^r    U^i^^uberg.     Harper  a>ni   Kros\.   105S. 

-Manv  of  llie  abstractions  :hat  are  characteristic  of   modern   physics   are   to   be   found   dis- 
cussed  in  the  philosophy  of  past  cent.nes.    At  that  tune  these  abstractions  cou  d  ^e  d-eg^^^^^^^^ 
mere  mental  exercises  bv  scientists  whose  sole  concern  was  with  realitx,  but  toda)  wt  aie  compeiiea 

.         "•'  ''^rirS:r  n:';ET.:rj',°;U%'^h7/^^^^^  TK,,,,  provides  the  key. 

;:;::i  :r, >;,:::;::",;:.  rS   „o,e  ,:X:7^::':2::^:.    He^e.  ...e  .  J,„o.s  .as.  or  se.l,ns  .he  i^eas  U-K,o.  modem  physics 


•science  is  a  prai^matic  affair.  t!ien 
it  is  p(»ssible  tiiat  ali  theories  are 
wronu.  yet  are  verifiable  withm  the 
erstwhile   limits    of   observation. 

It   took   two  centuries   for  an   alter 
er   idea  of  scientific  method  to  force 


an  a 

of  scientific  knowledge.  No  longer 
was  it  fell  that  a  complete  and  per- 
fect understanding  of  everylhini^ 
would  be  arrived  at;  this  would  l>e 
an  ideal  of  revelation,  and  the 
method  of  revelation  had  l>een 
abandoned.  Especially  .since  science 
became   experimental,   data   could    no 


in  a  context  of  world  philosophy 
is  undertaken. 


longer  continue  to  l>e  rejected  which    eham^ed  our  basic  conceptions  about 

lay    outside    of    the    classical    sonerna    |j,^.  nature  of  matter.   In  turn,  many 

a    way    of    thinking    which    in    some   ^^'  ^^pjanation;   rather,   it    was    these    ^    philosophic    doctrine,   formally    re- 


sense  modifies  or  distorts  the  things 
known  Since  the  criticism  of  Kant. 
It  has  been  looked  upon  as  dogmatic 
and  uncritical  to  prescribe  the  har- 
mony of  the  knowing  mind  and  the 
object  of  knowledge  as  pre-establish 
ed.  and  not  to  reali/e  that  a  belief 
in  ihe  objectivity  of  the  rational 
method  is  established  only  as  a  rule 
in  the  mind  of  the  thinkmii  subject. 
To    doubt    that    reason    and    its    al 


very  universal  concepts  which  were  j^cted  by  science,  has  taken  on  new 
seen  to  be  insufficient  in  dealing,'  significance.  In  order  to  understand 
with    current    discoveries.    It    l>ecame    ^^^^^^  developments  it  is  necessary  to 

trace     throufth     the     history    of    the 


le;:ed    laws   are   clear  ami    distinct,  as    j|^.,j    ((^   own    res 


necessary  not  simply  to  modify  the.se 
same  concepts,  but  completely  to 
sweep  av\ay  the  foundation  of  a  .sci 
enlific  outlook.  Karlier.  science  man 
a^ed  to  ik>nore  the  attack  from 
philosophy  on  its  metaphysical 
foundations,  and  rested  justified  by 
Its      prai^matic      achievements.      Now 

iill>    led    to    that    the 


Descartes  believed  theni  to  be.  be 
came  the  new  program  m  philo- 
sofjhy.  One  it  is  diKibted  whether 
rational  standards  and  principles 
arc  inherent  in  ttie  nature  ot  thin:;^. 
11;.  ta^k  m!  phi!i»sopiiic  i  analy>i> 
appears  in  :.  dillereni  li-ht  .\s  P.er 
li!i  t::plain>  H.  Inc  proolenv-  ol  philo- 
.soi'i.y  (>:ut>  iL  i^  d  Jiibt.J  v.  lullur 
.soptiv  is  1-'  .tn:iiy/t'.  cii>i>raise  and 
rocoH'-truc!  ?!.-■  b'.^.c  p-iuiple-  1»:- 
.i.i.h    vv..    oi;^nt    lu    ;hi!ifv    and     \[\c. 

\\\\:v\\     a?e     slri.il> 

or     tornial     are     i'» 

ir   I  e>>pe^.tive  en»p«J- 

di^r'l'lines.    A-     l«>i 

ii.»    l<»ii;ei     tli)U-;hi    ol 

p:i!'.«  it>ii'    ■  '•'•)icvii\  :^'^ 

can    ir.tv.i.     nothn:.     nvue    th.in 

r>al    ateeplance   .    vr  x^  *n    i-^    now 

ri'^htlv    uTi'lerstov)'.    a>    an    hi- 


wtiicn    we 
TlK>>e     piDbieni- 
i«it ;  eiv. pii  ical 

l)e   t'ealed    !)•     tti- 

i.nd     lo!inal 

n.    th"!-> 

1    obier 


old  concepts  could  Ix*  juiZUled 
around  no  more,  tt  sou-ht  to  under- 
.Nta!ul  tne  ir.etai>li>  sical  ba^e^  tioin 
v.hui.  r  priKceded.  and  the  phil*»- 
>oplncal  imp'HatioMs  of  the  new 
>vMem   are  ver>    dilVerenl    fioni   th'.»e 

i)l     llu'    old. 

The  wise  m3n  locks  out  into 
spocc,  anC  does  not  regard  the 
small  as  \zo  little,  nor  the  gr?ot 
as  '?o  bio,  for  ho  knows  that  thore 
is    no    lirn.t    to    dimensions. 

-  L-O  Tse 


would    demand    of    new    theories.    Ii  apparatus?  It   is  surprising,  but   true. 

- does    not    follow    that    we    are    now  that  the  way  in  which  the  division  i> 

The  relevance  of  modern  phy-    dealing  with  something  of  a  radical  performed     does     not     matter,     the 

sics    to    philosophy    is    much    greater    jy  different  nature.  physical    consequences    predicted    by 

than   one   may   suppose.    It  has    shed     '  ^^t   us    take    a    closer   look    at    the  the  theory  will  be  the  same, 

new    liiiht   on   the   problem   of  deter-    r^,^,  ^j^e  observer  plays  in  viewing  na-  Within    this   framework,   the   quan- 

minHWf.    given    new    insight    into    the     ^^re.  Suppose  for  example  one  would  tum   mechanical   procedure  is  as   fol- 

questions       of       epistemology,       and    ijke  to  measure  the  position  of  a  dust  lows:    Make    an    observation    on    the 

speck   at    rest   on    a   table.   Two    i>os.  object    and    get    all    the   possible    in- 

sible  wavs  of  doing  this  would  be  to  formation  you  can  (this  will  be  less 

view     it    by    reflected    light,    or    to  than  in  the  classical  case  because  of 

touch    it    with    a    measuring    instru  the    uncertainty,  principled    translate 

ment.  If  we  attempt   to  touch  it   the  this    information    into    a    probability 

contact     will     inevitablv     move     the  function  (the  analogue  of  the  classi- 

speck  a  little,  i.e.  disturb  its  state  of  cal  description^  the  laws  of  quantum 

rest    If  we  view  it  by   reflected  light  mechanics    will     tell    you    how     this 

the    momentum     of     the     impinging  function  will  evolve  through  time.  If 

photons  will  also  alter  its  state  of  mo-  another   measurement   is    now   made, 

tion.  One  could  argue  of  course  that  the     probability     function     will     give 

the  changes  incurred  by  observation  you  the  chances  that  you  will  obtain 

are  so  slight    that    they    need   not    be  a  particular  result, 

taken    into    account.    This    is    exactly  It    is  here   that    most   of   the   objeo- 

what    the    classical    the<»ry    assumed  lions   to   this   interpretation   come   in. 

It  is  the  contention  of  quantum  theo-  T    cannot    believe,"    writes    Einstein. 


changes  that  have  occurred  in  phy- 
sics il.self,  and  this  is  exactly  how 
lleisenberg  begins. 

Since    1690    when    Newton's    Princi- 
pia    first    made    its    appearance    until 
the  beiiinning  of  our  century,  physics 
had    been   devoted   to   an    exploration 
ol    the    consequences    of    this    epoch 
inakinti  work    .Area  after  Area  of  phy- 
sical   fields  such    as    thermodynamics, 
where    a    direct    approacli    could    not 
be  apt)ln'd.  a  statistical  approacli  has 
ed  on   th"  same   principles   succeeded. 
(Mher    firld-.  im}nessv?d   with   the  sue 
ce.sse-    o^    this    nu'thodol)/y     in     phv 
sic^.  m:.:lr  free  u-i^  ol    tlie  Newtonian 
\Velf!n.>  hauun-i    ii)r    their   own    piir- 
pMi>e.^.  What  was  :hr>  Wv-l'an.chauinv.l 
whifii      crrp!       i!»si;{i,e:>!y      i!Ut>      I'ae 
foundi.twMi-    "i     alnv»^t    ail    -."li  -.larly 
disciplines** 


A        «    •    ' 


ica 

rca 
a-  cf 
no\'. 

U!l. 

moi\ 


tenj*.lly    evuhin 
wh.ch     ii\     w 
thir^-s   as    ilw 
sehc^   has 
like     that 
an>    other 
Perhaps 


form    ol    th'>u^Ii:, 
pr.i     t«»     tin*     Win  id     ot 
j,tu::ilv    are    in    tiieni 

un 
or 
l>irn4ean>u  h 
to     move     His     laughter 


slu.i.s  (»f  r.'»n  Kiiehdea:!  ue*- 
has  i)ee!.  a  prolound  step 
hist:>ry  o:  ini:-  alteitn.^  con- 
of  .se'.MHe  liule!  tsie  .\«nv 
t  Tiian.  system  it  w  •  i!c\er  (i.>u:)te.i 
thit  Fncliclean  -e>rnetry  mr-:ht  n.»» 
h.'  1:  .'  l.">  t'»  the  e\pianat'.«»n  o'  the 
nniser  .-.    V«^t    we   ha\e  discussed    tiie 


to  hv» 


d; 


ini'tiie- 
in    th' 
cept!4>n 


a   claim    to    belie!    not 
ti«     do^niatir     ri'li-;i«>n. 


absence   ot 
l)i'lier:    oiu* 
j)f    axioms. 


itt^ica'  nv*ees>it\  for 
ean  st.trl  with  an\ 
P'jvide'l     that     the> 


at  their  quaint  opinions  wide 
Hereafter,  when  they  come  to 
model  Heaven  and  calculate  the 
stars:  how  will  they  wield  the 
mighty  frame:  how  build,  unbuild, 
contrive   to  save  appearances. 

.  John    Milton 

The  question,  posed   by    Kant    were 
not     anticipated     by     eighteenth  cen 
tur\    scientists    and    philosophers    .so 
lone    as    the>    did    not    st»»p    to    ques 
tion    their    assumptions.    As    long    as 
the  concepts  of  physics  were  regard 
ed    as    a    completely    closed    system. 
defined  only   relative  to  one  another. 
then  the  elements  of  reality  not  con 
sidered    by    it    were    not    supposed    to 
disturb  it   in   any   causa!  contingency. 
In    the    histo!>     of    science    it    is    not 
clear     thai     t'ra-    imnuinit>     to     philo- 
sophical    que-tioninu      ha-      endured, 
especially    a-    stunce     itself    has    de 
vcl<*ped    from    rational    t>    empirical. 
and      finall>       t»»      an      experimental 
disc.pline. 

The   oniiinai    triumph    of   the   New- 
tonian   system    was    tiie    Law    ol    I  ni 
versal    (Iravitation     and    its    cunuila 
tive    achieveir.ent    lui-    lK»en    the    en- 
tire      (level  »pm en t       <>t 
astronomy,    en^inoenr.-: 
cal     physics     So    succe- 
svstem   appea!    to  be   ir? 


this 

set 
ate 

eonsistent,  and  con-lnict   a   ueonu-try 
a>    loLiical    a-    Kuchd's.    It    is    the   ques 
ti(»n.    whieh     .:eometr>     i\o    we    at>pl> 
lo  the  world,   which   is  crucial     Wlu-n 
physicists     later    foutid     that     a     non 
Kuclidean    geom«'li>     wa.s    more    sue 
eessfullN    applied    to    the    world,    they 
had    to    accept    its    implications    of    a 
linite  but   unbourule<l  universe.  whi<'h 
are 
point 

time    regarded,    as    prohablv    it    popu 
larl\     still     is.     as     that     of     common 

sense. 

A   foundation  of  modern  physics  i:> 
expressed     m     the     Principle     of     In 
determinancy,   lleisenberg   has  stated 

ti 


The    phvsical    woild   v.  a 
cu--ed    111    ter.'V.s   of    s.\re    aivl    time. 
M:.tier      moved      lliner^h      ti.i-      con 
t.iumin      in     a'C-ndatu'c     with     l!X«'d 
e''Mnal     laws.     It     was     c.»nu). J^eil     of 
partich  .    unass    p:.int>      wlii-l^    w^r.' 
infinitesimal     pt»r:ion-     ot      mass     to 
vvhn  ii  could  oe  a-cril)ed  definite  posi- 
tions   and    velocities.    Newlt»n's    th.ree 
Lev-    oi    motion     enabled     the    piivsi- 
eisi    to   deenbe    the   whoh^    fiitme   be- 
havior   of    a    parfcie    once    he    knew 
tin-   torie^   wh.ieh   were    at    work,   and 
the   position   an«l   velocity  of  the  par 
tide  at  a   mven  lime.   Being  so  taken 
up  with    this  idea   Laplace  conjectur- 
ed  that    a  cosmic  mathematician   who 
could  observe    the   position   and    velo- 
cities of  all   the   particles   in   the   uni- 
verse at  a  given  time  could  compute 


ry   however  (supported  by   the   facts' 

that    the    more    accurately    we    know 

tlie    position,    the    less    accurately    we 

knv)W     its    state    of    inotmn.    and    viet 

versa.     In     oth-r     word-      the     sinuil 

laneous    knowled'Je    c»l     position    and    probability    waves. 

velocity,  so  crucial    in   the   Newt-anian     existing  in  -reality 

.sehenie.   cannot    be   acineved    because 

of    the    inevitai)le    diMiirbance    whicb. 

takes  pivU-e  by   th'  act  of  oh-ervat  ion. 

This    i>    part     ol     tiv'    cvuitent     ol     ttie 

cebbrated       *uncertainty       prnu-ipie" 

wii'.ch    wa-    fiT'-t    stated    in    i'.s    quanti 


'That  Cod  plays  dice  with  the  cos- 
mos".  Schrodini^er.  '  his  paper  **Are 
ThiM-e  Quantum  Jumps'*,  expresses 
his  disbehef  thai  the  waves  wliich 
a{>pear    in    quantum     mechanic-    are 

lie    see<    them    as 
'  m  the  sann'  way 
as.      for      examnle.      electr(»ina-:net<c 
wa\es   exist    in    realil>. 

Ifei-e!>ber4     de\ote>     n     CJiap-t^T     of 


le.s    i)ook    to    an    analysis    and    refuta- 


tati\e  f  >tni  h\  H  •i-enl)er"4.  It  sluiuld 
be  clear  wh.v  the  e  onsequences  of 
thi-  piinciiMe  shoul't  fir-  become 
mrp.itest  ni  the  rea'.iv.  ol  the  very 
small. 

A!ihou^-ih    lTMse!d)eri:    do''-    discus-v 


tion    ot    the    arguments    advanced    by 
the     opp^>»"»'*''t  >     of     the     C'openha-cii 


mteipretatiim.  I:i  view  of  the  raih- 
ca!  niture  ol  ideas  like  probability 
functions,  etc.  one  miuht  ui-li  that 
lie  could  have  devoted  more  space 
a*^.d  more  detail  to  his  counter- 
ar'.:umcnl<.    but    perhaps    tin-    wmill 


relativity,    th-    emtiluisis     in     Physics    liave   required   the  use  of  ar-ument> 


whose  teclinical  nature  kept  ttiem 
from  being  included.  At  any  rate,  the 
acceptance  of  these  views  b\  the  ma- 
jority of  physicists  would  lead  Us  to 
suppose  that  more  detailed  and  tell- 
imi     arguments     could     be     brought 


it     thus:     *\\     particle     can     have     a 

position    or    It    can    have    a    velocity,  refined 

but  in  the  strict  sense  it  cannot  have  around  the  rurn  of  the  century  gave 

lK>lh    .   .   .   Nature    puts    up    with    our  results  which   were   impossible  to   m- 

probin-s    into    its    my-ter:es   only    on  terpret  by  means  of  New^tonian  cate- 

eonditmn-    The   m;.iv   we   clarify   the  gones.   Two   new    theories   arose    out 

>ecret    of    position     the    more    deeply  of-fhe  rcsultin.;  confusion     relativity. 

Indd.'n       become-       the       secret       of  and  quantum  theor\ 


and    Philosophy    is   on    (luantum   theo 
ry.  This  tlieory  is  in  essence  a  mathe 
matical     formalism      relatiim     quant  i 
tie-    which    can    be    ol)served    in    e\ 
penmi'ntal  work.  It  has  proved  to  Ik' 
successful   in  the  lar^e  areas  of  mod- 
ern physics  to  which   it   has  been  ap-  forth   if  the  matter   was  pressed  fur- 
plied,    and    its    methods    are    now    in  *  ther. 

general  acceptance  among  physicists.        if    we    accept    the    Copenhat;en    in 
It   is  to  be   remembered   that   we   are  terprelation.  what   philosophic  conse- 
now    talking    about    a    formal    mathe-  quences    follows.'    The    most    obvious 
matical    scheme.    One    would    like    to  is  that   we  apparently   are    forced   to 
say    something    about    the     "physical  give    up    the    notion   of    strict    deter- 
reality*'      underlying       the      scheme,  minism    in    physics.    The    concept    of 
What    does    the    mathematics    really  the    'machine    universe'*   so    popular 
mean?    This    is    far    from    being    an  in    the    nineteenth    century    has    lost 
easy  task:  by  understanding  a  physi  much  of  its  plausibility.   Many  physi- 
cal   phenomena,   we    generally   mean  cists,  David   Bohm   for  one,  have  at- 
the  construction  of  some  model   that  tempted  to  modify  quantum  mechan- 
!    operates    along    classical    lines.      We  ics  in   such   a  way  as  to  restore  the 
its    downfall.    Suffice    U    to    say    thai    ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^_^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^,  ^^^   strange  strict    determinism.    Bohm's    attempt 
experiments        performed    ^^^^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^  everyday   experi  uses    the    notion    of    "hidden     para- 

ence.   However,   this   is  exactly   what  meters",   i.e.  quantities  affecting   the 

quantum  theory   says  we   cannot  do.  motion  of   physical   systems   but   not 

A     great     portion    of    the     present  appearing    in    quantum    theory    as   it 

book  ^s    given    over    to    a    discussion  stands.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  the 

of    the    "Copenhagen"'    interpretation  present  quantum  theory  is  to  remain 


sm-ular      from     the     Newtonian    and   predict   the  whole   future  course 
ol^   view,    which    was    at    their    of    the    universe    for    eternity.    Opti 

mism  such  as  this  reigned  m  physics 
for  the  better  part  of  two  centuries. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
experiments  which  first  cast  doubt 
on  the  validity  of  Newtonian  sci- 
ence   and    eventually    brought    about 


<.  >n      vvron-'    In    what    of  quantum  theory,  developed  in  the    valid,    these    parameters   are   actually 
sen.e    had    th;"ld    ideas^been   over-    main     Heisenberg     and     Niels    Bohr,    unobservable.    Aside    from    the    fact 


VVl 


I  a 


had 


not    to   be    This    interpretation    has    become    the    that  Bohm*:.  theory  meets  diiTiculties 

among  physicists,  al     within  physics   proper,   the   founding 


-orthodox**  ont 


velocity    It    remind-   one   of   the   man 

aiut    woman     in    Uie    weather    house: 

if    <ine     goes    out.     the    other    comes    thrown"   The    tr.)U«)le    wa 

m  .  .  .  The  product  ol  two  unknowns    l-urtd    in    the    deductivi>    superstruc-      .  "   '   ,  ^^  j     .,^  without  manv    o!  a  philosophical  system  upon  unob- 

ture,  11  la>  al  the  *<>^|n^^;  -^^  '^;"^;;  ^on;  s  eg  Erwin  Schrodmger.  servables  is  certainly  a  very  shaky 
thin,    was   wronu   wi  !i    the    ideas   o     ^^^   ^  ^  procedure.    If   we    are    to    guide   our 

particles  and  the  void,  with  time  and    and  Albeit  Linsuin. 

space  hein^  absolule?  independent  of        Th 


is  always  an  integral  multiple  of  an 
elementary  quantum  ol  actM»n.  Wo 
can  distribute  th"  ureerMinty  as  we 
wish,    but    wo    can    neve:     g»'t    away 

dynamic:d  from  it.** 

and    class;-  Implicit    in    the    notion    of    a    meas 

f«il     d'd     the  ured     distance       a     notion     vital 

the  world  of  classical    physics      i.s    the     notion 


inanimate  nature  tha.  even  as  laic  ctn  op-ratit>n  wnid..  can  .h 
as  m  the  nineteenti.  century  sci-  out  without  a  di-turhnnoe 
entist;    and    philosophers    mistaken!,    distance     llowe%er     the    crucial 


the  observer  measuring  them.  Kvcry- 

thing  worked  alne.lit   until  the  world 

to    bi\vond    that    of  everyday    experience 

of    was    laken     into    account.     At     very 

small    dis- 


start 


Copenha^ien      interpretation    p!--'!osoph.c  rea>oning  by  results  ob- 
s  from  the  ba.MC  assumption  that    l^'"-^'  ■•"    P'O'^'^'^-  '»   ^cem.s  "nnvo.d- 


we    mu: 


talk  about  the  apparatus. 
and  result.s  of  physical  experiments 
in  cla.ssical  tern\s:  One  cannot  run 
awav    from    these    classieal    concepts. 


able    that    we    must    allow    for    a    de- 
gree of  uncertainty  in  nature. 

A   .second  consideration,   related  to 

c-arried    Inuh    vrlootic..    anrt    very    small   Cs-    away   from    th.se    c.as.>.-a,    cu.k.,,-    tl.e  f.r.t,  is  that  of  the  subjectobject 

r    ,„,,    ,anee>  the  observer  could  no  longer    they   are   bu,U   into   our   culture,   we    relation     It    ts    easily    seen    that    the 

Ik-    neulectccl.    lie    had    to    be    incor-    must    think    m    terms    of    them,    our    quantum   mechanical   outlook    makes 

1.1  io<  ,   Ii,  .  viii.iiir..   of   r^hvsi-    lanffiiaoe  hi>  them  interwoven  in  its    it  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  give 

soucht-.o  explain  phenomena  of  life   sulerafn    is    that,    unles,    the  .quan-     -  ui.^d  ."lo   th.    .s.iuUur.    cf   ....>.i      an.ua   .   '--;^.^.^.^,^^.,^^^     ^^,^.,^    ^^^.    ^.^  ,p,,,uonal  definition  of  the  word 

:md     miiul     m     strictly     mechanistic    t.t.es  are  of   infinite  dimons.ons.  the  .a    Ihto.y.                     .  ,^  ,,,,„^  .„,.  unuing    to    talk    in     these     classical  objective'Mt  would  certainly  be  im- 

terms.    The^     posited    their    ultimate   pressure     of     our     ,n,Uumenls     ot         t  i.  very  '"^^';  ^''j;  "•*  [J-^^  ^/^'j!;  "ms    we  must   realize  their  limua  pu.sive   to    conclude    from   this    that 

principles   upon   a  me.enahs.ic   basis   measurement    distun.,,     hem^  On  the  relativity    and    quantum    theory    a.e  ^^^^^              .,,^.  ^^j.^,^         r^.rming  an  everything    in    the    world    is    merely 

Lid  ceased  to  attempt  to  unders.a.id   ordinary   lev.-l.    „  resull>  adec,uaely  not    merely    P'f-rT"i;t%ewtonian  exJ^^ime^U  we  will  treat  the  appara-  subjective   perception,  but  if  we  are 

or  to  justifv    what   it  wa.   they   «ere   described    b>     clas,.ieal    phy.KS.    Ihrs  .dcas.  They  do  no-  accept  ^e«ton'3n  ^^I^'^^"'^                                      ^,^   ,3^,,  ,«  maintain  our  ideas  of  an  objective 

'simpl.v    because    .Newton    was  disturbance  .s   in.^nif.cant,  an  elec  ideas:  they  res.  on  d-^-c-nt  as^ump-  ^"^/^  ^^'^J^;^,^   ,,„^.  ,,^,   ^^3^  universe,  we  must  remain  aware  that 

h.s   concepts  came  to   be   tron.  however,  seeras  unknowable  in  iion>.  on  different  axiom  systems.  and  suppose  ai  i  .      .         .     .. 


doing 
successful. 


V    .    V  ''"'''*'"'  ,          K     r.r  ,.n  ihe  obiect  ot  the  experiment  will  be  in  some  degree  we  are  inadequate  to 
held  as  ul.imale  and  exhaustive  for   it.   isolation,  for    s.e   cannot  observe       Ii  is  '^'^  ^^-^^''-   ''',''' ^''J^^.  '"JcJi   the   n'w.   quantum  laws,  perceive  it.  In  particular,  science  can- 
nearly  two  cenlur.es.                              U  vM.Jiout  disturbing  it  significantly,   the    level    of    everyday    «I^"^"^^  Cre  is  a  certain  element  of  arbi-  not  build  its  theories  around  an  "ob- 
Thus,  the  justification  of  the  New-  and  in  an  unpredictable  way                  they  ^^  P^^^^-l'-;  >"  ^^^^^^^  ^^^';;jl  ?/thi     procedure    What  is  jective    world".    To    quote    a    quote 


*  *' 


)  < 
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S,LK  Pi'i'suJctit .». 

Cout'mucd  from  Paije  Two 
pr,»i,ifms    in    a    responsible    manner. 
!';>«'  -tudents.  the  people  \\ho  live  on 
(::mpi»?=.  could  suggest  and  v\eigh  the 
]veferability   of  possible   service   cuts 
,;v    opposed    to    tuition    increases.    In 
nb«r  NNords,  only  the  students  could 
..ffer  to  limit   maid   service  and   such 
thinjis    —    only    the    students    faced 
\Mth  the  day  to  day  events  of  campus 
hfc  could  suj^gest  more  effective  use 
,»f  personnel.  It  was.  therefore,  clear 
•  hat    all    possibilities   to   a    tuition    in- 
crease could  not   possibly  have  been 
wcijihed  until  after  the  students  had 
been  informed  of  the  problem. 

Mtueover,    people    now    recognized 
tliat    It   uas  a   matter   of  common   de- 
tency    and    fair    play    to    permit    stu- 
dints  to  cooperate  in  decision  making 
\iially    afTeeting    the    student's    rela- 
tion   to   the    University,   and    his   and 
Its    future.    Then    suddenly,    Friday, 
the    largest    tuition    increase    in    the 
hivtory    of    Brandeis    was    announced. 
'I'here  had  been  no  discussion.  tu»  ct)- 
..peration.  no  keeping  of  promises  on 
th»     part   of    the   I'niversity    Adminis- 
iralors.    Once    more    the    Administra- 
tion  practice   and   the   Administratitm 
promise  in   no  way  matched. 

Ihere  are  three  major  areas  <.f 
concern.  The  hrst  is  the  immediate 
economic  pr(»blems  of  the  students 
f.utd  with  a  $250.00  increase  (»f  tui- 
t?(»n  and  the  problem  of  the  I'niver- 
vny  in  attempting  to  attract  good 
•students       regardless       of       financial 

-tat  us. 

We  have  suggested   tw«>  itiimediate 
«.teps   —   tirst   <teps   —   to   meet    these 
problems.   .Ml  those  student>   uho  ex- 
pect  to   have   financial   problems  v^ith 
respe(  I  to  continuing  their  education 
vbould     immediately     be     invited      to 
discuss  their  problem   sMth   reprcM-n- 
t;iti\(»s    of    the   committee    uhich    will 
makt     the    grant,    at    the   end    of    the 
v(h(K>l  year,  so  that  these  people  may 
have    the    best     opportunity     to    con 
tmue  their  education    next   \ear.  Sec- 
t>ndly.  a   statement   in   big   black  bold 
print    should    be    placed    in    the    cata- 
logue stating  that:  Students  ijpplying 
to  Brandeis  will   be  considered  solely 
on  The  basis  of  merit.  Once  accepted. 
the  I'niversity  vmII  make  every  effort 
to    make   certain    that    these   students 
leceive   whatever   financial   assistance 
iv     necessary    to    receive    a     Brandeis 
t  ducation. 

I  he  second  problem  has  to  do  with 
vtudenl  representation.  Is  the  stu- 
dent body  a  vital  and  integral  part 
of  the  I'niversity  community*:*  Obvi- 
ously a  college  without  students  is  a 
logical  ccmtradiction.  Vet,  the  student 
body  is  not  even  talked  to. 

We    suggest,     therefore,     that     the 
student    petiticm    concerning    student 
responsibility    be    immediately    adopt- 
ed.  Furthermore  that   the  I'niversity 
print    a   complete   financial    statement 
for    the    campus    community    explain- 
ing   why    the   tuition    rai.se    was    con- 
sidered necessary.  Students  who  have 
to    consider    the    intricacies    of    Plato 
am]  Kant   will   be  able  to  understand 
the    profundity    of    a    financial    state- 
ment. If.  indeed,  the  tuition  increase 
was   necessary,   why    should   the    Uni- 
versity     fear      quieting      its      critics? 
Which    brings    us    to   the    third    point. 
Does      the       Administration      have 
.something    to    hide.^    Why    are    they 
afraid    to    make    financial    statements 
public:*  Other  schools  do  it.  Are  they 
afraid    to    have    us    talk    with     them 
because   there   are   things  they   don't 
want   us  to  hear?  1  hesitate  to  write 
these    words.    I    should   have    faith    in 
these  men.  I  should  trust  them.   But, 
forgive   me.  I  can't   trust   people  who 
don't  talk  to  roc  except  to  delay  and 
mislead. 

We  have  made  many  positive  sug- 
gestions. If  we  knew  more  of  the 
facts,  perhaps  we  could  contribute 
more  But  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
Brandeis  must  now  pause  in  its  physi- 
cal  growth  and  turn  to  its  inner 
needs.  Five  buildings  are  going  up 
this  year,  at  least  that  many  next 
year.  Is  it  loo  bold  or  original  to 
suggest  that  fund  raising  should  now 
be  devoted  to  raising  scholarships 
and.  thereby,  the  quality  of  the  stu- 
dent body?  I  don't  know  how  you 
weigh  nine  fully  endowed  perpetuat- 
ing tuition  scholarships  against  a 
Mailman  Hall,  but  I  do  believe  that 
Jt  is  the  human  element  which  de- 
.verves  a  little  more  consideration  in 
the  plans  of  this  University,  and  that 
a  few  score  more  top  students  would 
be  a  wonderful  addition  to  Brandeis. 

—Ed  Friedman 


Tuesday,  January  13 
4:00  Department  of  English  and 
American  Literature  Lecture:  Mr. 
Stanley  Kunitz  will  read  his  poems, 
in  the  Ulub  Lounge  o:  the  Student 
Center 

Wednesday.  January  14 
Sophomore  primary  elections  for 
a  representative  to  Student  Council. 
8:00  Brandeis  I'niversity  Institute 
Lecture:  W  A.  .Autlen  will  read  se- 
lections from  his  poetry,,  in  Seifer 
Hall. 

Friday,  January    16 
Sophomore   final   elections   for   Stu- 
dent   Council    representatiNC. 
.Sunday.   January    18 
7:00     Film   in  Seifer  Hall. 


Vandalism  Is  Discussed 
At  Dansker  Interview 

In  an  interview  with  Director  of  Housing  W  illiam  Dansker,  the  problem  of  robberies  and  van- 

place  on  campus  are  of  the  type  which  are  done  purelly  for  kicks.      There  arejioJeaf^^ 

al  Brandeis,  who  have  to  steal 

to  keep  from  starving.  The  type 

of  articles  reported  taken  serves 

as  a  further  proof  of  the     kick" 

theory.     Razors,  shaving  cream, 

coats     which     could     easily     be 

recognized  by  the  owner,  and  check 
books  that  could  not  be  used  without 
serious  felony,  are  among  the  obj<'cts 
that  have  been  stolen. 


"Wo^^T,  there  is  a  certain  air  of  tinued  Dansker,  "but  rather  just 
eovetousness  about  some  of  the  inci-  thoughtless  behavior  of  which  the 
dents    for  example,  one  in  which  $50    students    do    not    realize    the    results 


was  taken  from  a  students  room,  or 
in  which  money  was  removed  from  a 
found  wallet,  and  then  the  wallet 
replaced,  but  generally,  the  incidents 
;ire   far  less  serious  as  to   losses. 

•This  is  not   wlmt  T  would  say  falls 
under  the  title  of  kleptomania/'  con- 


Knowledge  and  Sc 


CoNf/iUiCr?    frOTil    r<l(J*'    TucJre 


ity.  as   used   in   classroom   pb>  sics.   to 
predict    results,   would    re<|Uire    know- 
ledge   of    both    position    and    xelocity. 
From     the     rrinciple     of     Indetermin- 
acy  we    learn    that    this   complete    in- 
formation,     from       the       nature       of 
things,  is  impossible  for  us  to  obtain. 
In    a    consideration    of    the    ultimate 
constitutents    of    matter,    from    which 
knowledge     of     ordinary     phenomena 
mu^t     proceed,    we    find    the    law     of 
lasuality     in     its    classical     form    thus 
useless    to    us.    If    we    cannot    observe 
nature     without     disturbing     it,     then 
ue   can    no    longer    proceed   as   if  our 
imperfect    knowledge    of    the    present 
IS   adecjuate    to   give   us   knowledge  of 
the    future.    .Mlhough    we    cannot    ob- 
serve    the     ultimate     consistency     of 
water,      in      the      scale      of      ordinary 
phenomena,  the  uniformity  of  nature 
may    be    thought    of    as    a    statistical 
cHect.   for   whicii    Newtonian   explana- 
tion    IS     adequate,     except     in     detail. 
For    a     more    perfect     understandi^ig, 
it     seems    that     "the    electron     is     the 
key    to    the    univer.se."   It    is    not    only 
Sherlock     Holmes     of     whom     it     has 
been   an   axiom   that    the   little   things 
;ire    infinitely    the    most    important. 
That      man      is      the      product     of 
causes    which    had    no    prevision    of 
the    end    they    were    achieving,   that 
his     origins,     his     hopes,     his     loves 
and    fears,   are    but   the   outcome   of 
accidental      collocations     of     atoms 
.    .    ,     ;    that    all     the     labors    of     the 
ages,    all    the    devotion,    all    the    in- 
spiration,   all    the    noonday    bright- 
ness    of     human     genius,    ^re     des- 
tined    to     extinction      in     the     vast 
death     of     the     solar     system;     and 
that     the     vast     temple     of     Man's 
achievement     must      inevitably      be 
buried     beneath     the     debris     of     a 
universe      in      ruins     —     aM     these 
things,     if     not     quite     beyond     dis- 
pute,     art     yet     so     nearly     certain, 
that    no    philosophy    which    rejects 
them    can    hope    to    stand. 

>  Btrirand    Russell 

Once    we    recognize    the    more    ten- 
tative    nature     of     the     assumptions 
which    underlie    our    present    science, 
and     appreciate     that     this     science 
deals    with    but    a    partial    representa- 
tion   of    reality,    there    is    no    longer 
necessity  to  proceed  as  if  that  aspc»ct 
of    experience     which     it     ignores     is 
any   less   real    than    that   on    which    it 
is   based.  The   humanistic   implication 
is   that,   as   long   as   we   can   conceive 
of  science   in   this  light,  we  are   free 
outside  of  this  to  consider  all  aspects 
of    experience    as    equal    instruments 
which    lead    to    some    form    of    know- 
ledge. The  statement  of  a   thorough 
going  materialistic  outlook,  as  given 
by    Bertrand   Russell   above,   was    for 
two    centuries    the    humanistic   impli- 
cation   of    a    world    machine    which 
failed     to    examine     its    foundations. 
As  long  as  this  machine  was  accepted 
without    questioning,    there     was    no 
recourse   but  to  a  materialistic  coun- 
terpart   in    philosophical    thinking. 

Initially,  the  failure  of  Descartes 
to  find  a  place  for  the  soul  and  mind 
of  man  within  the  Newtonian  ma- 
chine aside  from  a  distinct  dumping- 
ground  to  which  all  non  mathematic- 
ally explicable  phenomena  were  con- 
signed, allowed  no  solution  to  the 
existential  problem  save  a  complete 
materialism.  The  succeeding  sci- 
entific and  philosophical  system 
seemed  to  allow  no  comparable 
vehicle   for   expression   of   the   mam 


fold  tendencies  of  human  nature, 
and  all  romantic  reactions  to  mech- 
iinism  had  to  *^et  themselves  com- 
pletely apart  from  the  sciences  of 
their  times. 

This  mood  of  distraction  was  ex- 
pressed, ror  one,  by  Matthew 
Arnold: 

And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling 

plain 
Swept     with      confused     alarms     of 

struggle    and    flight 
Where     ignorant    armies     clash     by 

night. 
which    may     fruitfully    be    comt^ared 
with     an     earlier     statement     of     this 
>ame      sentiment,      which      proceeded 
however    from    an    at:e    of    conviction, 
and    which    is    tiiken    in    fact,    as    the 
very   "swan  song"  of   that   age: 
"Just   are   the    ways    of   God, 
and   justifiable  to  men. 

(Milton) 

or    with    the    ii^iniction    of    faith     in 
the    Newtonii.n    machine    itself: 

All     are     but     parts     of     one     stu- 
pendous   whole. 
Whose     body     Nature     is,    and    God 

of    the    soul;    .    .    . 
All     Nature     is    but     Art,    unknown 

to    thee; 
All    chance,    direction,    which    thou 

canst    not    see; 
All     discord,     harmony     not     under- 
stood; 

All     partial     evil,    universal     good: 
And,      spite      of      pride,      in      erring 

Reason's    spite. 
One    truth     is    clear,    whatever    is, 

is  right. 

(Pope) 

or:    A   mighty   maze,  but   not  with- 
out pian! 

(Pope) 


the  twentieth  century.  In  this  cen- 
tury none  needs  to  pretend  that 
Nature  is  divorced  from  its  aesthetic 
cjualities. 

The    creation    of    the   scientist,    con- 
sidered   for   aesthetic   qualities    is   not 
a   slight   one,   for    the    reason    that    it 
is     but     a     tentative     and     imperfect 
(<»py  of  a  still  greater  work  of  art- 
Nature.      For      the      .scientist       both 
disciplines    are    now    seen    to    operate 
on    the    same    immediate    facts    which 
are    ^iven    by    nature.    Science    would 
not    Ix'    considered    as    the    less    per 
.sonal    of    the    two.    were    not    Beauty 
and    Iruth,    in    spite    of    Keats,    com- 
numly     distinguished.     The     artist     is 
said    to    voice   "the    prophetic   soul   of 
the    wide    world,    dreaming    of    things 
to     come."     The     scientist     certainly 
bestows    comprehension    on    the    way 
in   which   men   look   at   things. 

Thought  can  at  least  lighten  the 
burd?n  of  humanity  by  emanci- 
pating mankind  from  the  errors 
which  thought  has  itself  fostered 
—  the  existence  of  conditions 
which  are  real  aparf  from  their 
movement  into  something  new  and 
different,  and  the  existence  of 
ideals,  spirit  and  reason  independ- 
ent of  the  possibilities  of  the 
material  and  physical.  For  as  long 
as  humanity  is  committed  to  this 
radically  false  bias,  it  will  walk 
forward     with      blinded     eyes     and 

bound    limbs. 

-John   Dewey 


When  the  criteria  of  a  time  for 
".scientific  explanation"  allow  no 
answer  to  the  existential  questions, 
aestheticism  is  taken  as  a  .<iatisfac- 
tory   refuge   in  an  alien   world: 

Gray     and     ashen,     my     friend,     is 
every    science: 
And    only    the    golden    tree    of    life 
is  green. 

(Goethe) 

Romantic  idealism  was  in  poetry, 
and  it  was  also  m  philosophy.  In 
the  latter,  the  normative  systems  of 
idealism  were  intended  to  guarantee 
that  outcome  of  man's  endeavors 
which  materialism  denied,  exactly  as 
romantic  poetry  was  an  intellectual 
weapon  to  prove  that  materialistic 
.science  was  not  the  foundation  of 
all  knowledge.  But  neither  could 
these  philosophical  .systems  rightly 
pose  as  complete  answers  to  the 
problem  of  knowledge.  They  were 
so  unconcerned  with  the  *  scientific'* 
(using  the  term  here  as  it  was  prob- 
ably misconstrued  by  them'  aspect 
of  explanation,  that  they  certainly 
could  not  claim  to  "tell  the  whole 
story". 

It  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  him 
(the  pure  mathematician)  and  an 
added  problem  if  he  fmds  that 
the  arts  can  use  his  calculations, 
or  that  the  senses  can  verify 
them,  much  as  if  a  composer 
found  that  the  sailors  could  heave 
better    when    singing    his    song. 

•  George  Santayana 
For  as  long  as  the  abstractions  of 
science  were  held  to  be  unalterable, 
there  was  no  reconciliation  with 
romanticism.  However,  the  change 
in  philo.sophical  and  humanistic  im- 
plications in  the  attitude  of  modern 
physics    in     the     Weltanschaung     of 


The  ad\antage  of  formulating  a 
group  of  definite  abstractions  is  that 
thereby  one  can  turn  one's  thoughts 
towards  clear  cut  and  definite  ob- 
ject.s,  having  definite  relations  to 
one  another.  Where,  initially,  inap- 
propriate concepts  are  used,  the 
subject  will  take  on  more  unified 
form  when  new  concepts  are  intro- 
'  duced.  But  one  cannot  justly  go 
beyond  one*s  abstractions.  By  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  remainder 
of  experience  has  been  abstracted 
from,  with  which  remainder  the 
abstractions  are  inadequate  to  deal. 
Historically,  the  al>stractions  from 
experience  used  by  science,  have 
held  only  a  certain  group  of  experi- 
ences as  relevant:  and  this  group 
has  needed  to  be  no  richer  than 
the  particular  purposes  for  which  it 
was  selected. 


and  implications."  He  felt  that  these 
are  people  who  haven't  learned  to 
consider  the  consequences  of  the 
things  they  do. 

According  to  Dansker.  we  have  less 
robberies  on  campus  than  other 
schools.  "I  have  no  figures  to  back 
this  up.'  he  said,  "but  as  a  re-ult  of 
talking  to  people  at  R.r.  and  other 
schools  in  the  vicinity.  I  have  liotten 
the  idea  that  they  have  far  more 
serious  problems  than  we  do." 

.\nswering  questions  conceTning 
the  possibility  of  robberies  on  the 
part  of  custodial  help.  Dansker 
seemed  to  feel  that  this  was  not  a 
consideration.  *'.\o  one  who  has  ever 
come  to  me  with  the  report  of  a 
robbery  ha-  in  any  way  implied  that 
they  suspect  the  custodians,"  he  >aid. 
He  felt  that  these  people,  who  are 
perhaps  ready  for  a  pension  in  a  few 
years,  would  not  jeopardize  their  po- 
sitions by  committing  robberies. 
"Normal  breakage  in  cleaning  does 
occur."  he  ^aid,  "but  this  is  to  be 
expected,  and  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
I'niversity." 

As  far  as  ofTen.ses  on  the  P'ut  of 
Waltham  boys,  he  informed  the  Jus- 
tice that  tlirec  boys  who  have  been 
implicated  in  car  thefts  from  Bran- 
deis personnel,  have  been  turned 
over  to  local  authorities,  and  arc 
previous  offenders.  He  said  that 
there  have  been  some  local  boys 
stopped  while  wandering  through  the 
dorms,  but  that  they  had  not  stolen 
property. 

Continuini:.  Dansker  described  van- 
dalism as  "those  cases  in  which  horse- 
play gets  more  seriou<  than  was  first 
intended."  he  continued,  or  in  which 
the  danger  of  what  looks  like  a  great 
practical  joke  is  not  seen  at  first.*' 
For  example,  when  the  main  road 
was  being  excavated,  some  one  took 
all  the  red  lights  placed  there  for 
danger  signals,  and  moved  them  to 
Ridgewood  Quadrangle,  where  they 
were  arranged  in  front  of  the  House- 
master's apartment.  Dansker  f  jlt  that 
this  is  the  type  of  thing  that  kids  do 
as  a  gag.  and  didn't  stop  to  think  of 
the  implications.  Someone  could  have 
been  seriously  injured  if  they  were 
not  aware  of  the  excavations  on  the 
road. 

"The  students  who  play  jokes  must 
learn  to  determine  the  point  at 
which  their  jokes  become  danger- 
ous," he  remarked. 


Having  come  so  far  with  an 
evaluation  which  has  been  essential- 
ly historical,  we  are  now  at  the 
point  of  evaluating  critically  our 
current  formulations,  as  they  bear 
o  the  problem:  is  a  complete  and 
unified  science,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  atUinable?  Shall  we  ever  be 
able  to  reach  a  set  of  concepts  in 
terms  of  which  all  phenomena  of 
behavior  are  described?  A  modern 
revolution  has  .seemingly  unified  the 
concepts  of  physics;  still,  other  dis- 
ciplines of  Ixhavior  rest  on  the  old 
concepti;  of  a  misconceived  mech 
anism.  It  is  clear  that  these  old 
concepts  are  inadequate,  and  are  in 
current  investigation  in  the  process 
of  slowly  being  replaced.  If  we  can 
not  entirely  foresee  to  where  this 
investigation  will  proceed,  neither 
could  .Newton,  in  his  time,  have 
foreseen  what  sort  of  development 
physics  ^ould  take.  We  know  that 
along  with  the  replacement  of  out- 
dated concepts,  a  new   world  outlook 

is  borne.      .        ; 

.  Robert   S.   Jaffe 


Student  Work 
With  Relufyees 

Students  seeking  an  unusual 
summer  experience  are  invited 
to  consider  participation  in  one 
of  three  summer  workcamp 
groups  to  be  assigned  to  refugee 
centers  in  Germany  by  the  Uni- 

versalist  Service  Committee,  16  Bea- 
con Street,  Boston.  The  opportunity 
to  view  the  East-West  conflict  in  Eu- 
rope through  the  eyes  of  refugees  is 
open  to  students  who  rate  themselves 
emotionally  stable,  flexible,  adapt- 
able, and  able  to  work  well  with 
others. 

The  cost  for  each  selected  partici- 
pant is  $600.00  which  pays  for  round 
trip  air  passage  to  Europe,  board 
and  room  at  the  workcamp  location, 
insurance,  etc.  Each  camper  spends 
approximately  5-6  weeks  working 
with  child  and  youth  refugees.  A 
period  of  three  weeks  is  arranged  in 
which  participants  travel  on  their 
own  to  see  points  of  interest  in  Eu- 
rope. An  additional  amount  of  $150.00 
is  usually  sufficient  to  care  for  the 
expenses  of  this  personal  travel 
period. 

Students  interested  in  more  infor- 
mation about  the  workcamp  should 
contact  the  Universalist  Committee  at 
16  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Te  ephone: 
LA  3  4485. 
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EUROPE 

Dublin   to   the    Iron    Curtain;    Africa   to   Sweden.     You  re 
accompanied  —  not  herded  around. 

X\^°<.'.°''.r        $685.-$!  340. 
Europe  Summer- Tours 

255  Sequoia,  Box  16  —  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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For  The   Christmas   Holidays 

y,»ii  will  find  lit"  vlinii*-*!  si'hrtiun  of 


BOOKS 


Art 
Architecture 

Poetry 

Political  Science 
Philosophy, 

etc. 


10%   Discount 

to 
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Students 
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Faculty 


PRINTS 


Sculpture 
Reproductions 


^"Wlto  Saul  Siv**atPrfi     irr 
Goin^  (ha  Oj  Slyhf 

SWEATERS 

iHl^  NfCKS  OP  mil 
m  miSl  QUALITY 


LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
$10  TO  $15  RETAIL  VALUE 

JOEL  LEBOW.  '60 
U  7-0438 


NOW  AVAILABLE  . . . 

"VOICES  OF  DISSENT" 

A  Collection  of  Articles  Published  During 

the  Fast  Five  Years 


of 


DISSENT 

CONTRIBUTORS   INCLUDE: 


Irving  Howe 


Maurice  Stein 


Lewis  Coser      Norman  Mailer 
Herbert  Marcuse  Czeslaw  Milosz 
E.  V.  Walter       Erich  Fromm 


At  The 


MANDRAKE  BOOKSTORE 

9  Boylston  Street,  Harvard  Sq.,  UN  4-3038 


DON'T  WRITE  HOME  FOR  MONET! 

Send  a  record   instead! 

PERSONAL   RECORDINGS  AND 

PRESSING   MASTERS 

Trans  Radio  Prod^jctiofis 

683  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
CO  7  5760 


Mill   OM.Y    ri:x.Mi:^... 

Koo  Cc>n  Protect  Your  Books  With 

CLEAR   PLASTIC   BOOKCOVERS 

•  ALL  SIZES  <«//  f-W  "' 
.GUARANTEED                                    •«.     4-1268 

•  PERFECT  FIT  '  '^ 


Freni's  Esso  Station 


570  South   St. 


TW   3  9328 


We      extend      a      personal      welcome 

{^^rande.s    students    to    the    closest 

and    finest    serv.ce    stat.on    in    town. 

REPAIRS       CAR  WASIHI 

ROAD    SERVICE        ACCESSORIES 

TIRES        BATTERIES 
Mass.    OflT.cial    Inspection    Station 


WORD 


We're  paying  $25  each  for  the  hundreds  of  Think- 
lisli  words  judged  best!  Thinklish  is  easy:  it's  new 
words  from  two  words— like  those  on  this  page. 


English.  INSECT-COUNTER 


.•••.•.V""-''^ 


%C^*'—  ••,•-•. v-.-,».« 


English:  FAKE  PROG 


Send  yours  to  Lucky  Strike,  Box  67A,  Mount 
Vernon.  New  York.  Enclose  your  name,  address, 
college  or  university,  and  class. 

Engf.sh :  VALISE  FOR  A  TRUMPET 


SAIDI'S 

1:^9    Feltoii    Street 
Waltliam 


v.. 


•  «• 


JhinkUsh:  PESTIMATOR 


JAC*  BO 


N.NNO.  U.OFSAMFR*NCr.<;a 


English:  MAN  V\AHO 
THE  RICH   AND  GIV 


Thinklish:  SHAMPHIBIAN 


Pivii^Y  ARROWSMITH.   U     OF  S.  CAROLINA 


STEALS  FROM 


ThfnM«f.:TOOTCASE 

■      '•  JOYCE  ««SCH     PtNti     SI«Tt 


Eng 


oWORce 

li$n-  " 


pROce 


eD»NGS 
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smuggle  loot,  this  fellow  dons  his 
plunderwear.  For  street  fighting,  he 
wears  a  rumblesuit.  He  totes  his 
burglar  tools  in  thuggage.  The  only 
honest  thing  about  him  is  the  Luckies 
in  his  pocket.  (Like  law-abiding  folk, 
he  enioys  the  honest  taste  of  fine 
tobacco!)  In  the  old  days,  he'd  be 
called  a  robbin'  hood.  Today,  this 
churlish  but  altruistic  chap  is  a 
(good  +  hoodlum  i  goodlum  ! 
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Co-Existence  or  No  Existence 
Topic  of  SANE  Symposium 

Dr  Edward  Kaizcnhach,  Dhector  of  Academic  Grants;  Dr.  Lewis  Coser.  Associate  Professor  of 
K.rnriuau  and  Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse,  Professor  of  Politics  and  Philosophy,  discussed  the  cessation 
SrinrU^(ir  tests  and  the  problem  of  co-existence  at  the  SPEACSANE  symposium  last  TuescUiy, 

Ml  agreed  that  America's  H-bomb  testing  in  preparation   for  a  World  War  111   is  ^hoyoughly 
nritional    Coser  emphasized  that  the  only  alternative  to  co-existence  is  no  existence,  and  that  we 
,m^l  turn  from  military  to  ideological  competition  with  Russia^ Marcuse  condemned  mjd^^ 
petit iveness   as   unwarranted    in 
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the  modern  world  where  tech- 
nolouy  makes  possible  the  peace- 
ful satisfaction  of  man's  needs.  Kal- 
/« iih:ah  described  our  military  pro- 
j:r.tm  as  un justified  by  military  needs 
Ind    influenced    by    other    considera- 

tions. 

While  a  mere  ban  on  weapons  test- 
>nj:  would  be  "ghastly  comfort"  in  a 
world  threatened  by  nuclear  war, 
Toser  said,  testing  must  be  stopped. 
Atomic  tests  do  not  act  as  a  deter- 
rent   ^incf  the  Soviet  I  nion  does  not 


ing  disastrous  in  the  face  of  Russian  strives   to   overtake   the   West    indus 

vigor;   NATO,  SEATO,  and   our  Ger-  trially  and  to  convert  the  resl  ol  the 

man  policy,  manifestations  of  our  de-  world   by   economic   means.   Peace   is 

sire  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  have  necessary       for       Soviet       industnai 

no  appeal.  When  asked  exactly  what  growth;   and  after  the   West  is  over, 

ideological    position    he    thought    the  taken,  Marcuse  felt,  the  faith  of  the 

West  should  adopt,  Coser  replied  that  Soviet   leaders   m   the   eventually    as. 

it  could  'Toughlv  be  described  by  the  ^endency  of  their  own  system  wouia 

word  *socialism."'  Marcuse  saw  little  preclude    war    as    an    mstrument    ot 

hope    that    America    would    adopt    a  their  national  policy. 
new    Ideological    stance,    noting    that        While  favoring  a  two  year  cessation 

we  pretend  to  a  free  economy,  despite  of  testing,   Kalzenbach    thought    that 

nuclear  testing   was  not   the  primary 


issue;  the  damage  for  which  it  was 
responsible  was  insignificant  com 
pared  to  the  constant  danger  of  acci- 
dental warfare.  He  translated  what 
Coser  described  as  an  "atrophy  ol  the 
will"  and  a  "loss  of  control"  into  the 
specific  problems   of   how    we   are   to 


its  death  years  ago. 

,,...    ,   ....  In    addition    to    a    test    ban,    Coser 

desire  war  anyway,  while  they  do  proposed  this  program  for  America: 
produce  quite  tangible  radiation  dam-  \\^  to  the  underdeveloped  countries 
ate  Furthermore,  since  the  Ignited  ^y  an  amount  equal  to  present  ex- 
States  is  responsible  for  the  introduc-  penditures  for  nuclear  weapons,  with- 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons,  a  ban  on  out  regard  to  the  ideological  position 
U'st^  is  a  propaganda  necessity.  of  the  countries  receiving  aid:  disen- 

America  has  no  counter-message  to    gagement  in  Central  Europe  and  the    ^;;^'^^;;^^^^^  "' 

the  Communism  which  Coser  finds  so    establishment    of    n-^-l^,.^;--;;- ,  ^    '^^at'^nb.^^^^^^^ 
npu^nant.    He    feels    it    is    neces.sary    embargo  on  arms  to  the  Middle  E.,st      J'^;''^^^^^ 

r,.r   us    to    revive    the   W\>st's    buried    and  a  commitment  to  match  any  aid    basis  on  which  wars  are  »""^       ^  _^ 
idtMlism  and  devotion,  to  show  a  con-    gi\en  by  Hu.ssia. 

c,  rn  with  people,  to  understand  that         Marcuse   noted    that   RussiaV    basic 
Communism   promises  salvation   to  a     policy    involved   the    recognition    that 

the  contest   with   the  West   could   not 

lx>    decided    militarily.       Instead,    she 


vorld 


n  1  n  i: 


yearning    tor    a    "new     begin- 
our  negative  posture  is  prov- 


rranz  Kafka 


Ct^ntnnted  from  PuiJC  Four 
vi    Inv    being— before    knov\ ledge    and 
life— and    chooses    lite. 

Seeking    is   of    no  avail:   but    there 
!v   siiivation    in   not-seeking:    'He   who 
vreks  \mII  not  find:  he  who  seeks  not 
-    A  ill    be    found'.      Happiness   can    be 
rtMli/etl    by     believing    in    the    inde- 
srrurtible     element     in     oneself     and 
iH.l    sinving   towards   iC.      Poets   have 
iiri-ams:   life,  real   life,  as   Kafka   said 
to  .lanouch.  is  but  'a  reflection  of  the 
dn-.ims     of     poets\       An     advice     to 
J;»nou(h:    Do  not  excite  yourself.  Be 
ci.lm      Quietness  is  indeed  a  sign  of 
strength  .  .  .  Calmness  and  quietness 
make  one  free — even  on  the  s.  affold.' 
Kr(»m  the  outside  one  will  victorious- 
Iv    impress   theories   upon   the  world 
and    then  fall  straight   into  the  ditch 
€>ne   has  dug.   but   only   from   the   in- 
Mde    will    one    keep    oneself    and    the 
world    quiet    and    true'.      The    Great 
WnU   of   China   includes   the    parable 
of  the  Emperor  'who  has  sent  a  mes 
sage  to  you  ...  to  you  alone*;  the 
messenger  who  set  out  to  deliver  the 
message    will    never    reach    you;    too 
vast    is    the    distance     between    the 
Palace   and   your  door.     The   Palace 
Itself  is  an  endless  expanse  of  build- 
ings,   chambers,    stairs    and    courts; 
fiever,  never  will  the  message  come 
to  you;    but  you  sit  at  your  window 
when  evening   falls  and  dream   it   to 
yourself.      Or,   in    the    incomparable 
words  of  the  Notebooks:    You  do  not 
need    to    leave   your    room.      Remain 
sitting  at  your  table  and  listen.     Do 
not  even  listen,  simply  wait.     Do  not 
even   wait,   be   quite   still   and   alone. 
The  world   will   freely   offer  itself  to 
you  to  be  unmasked;  it  has  no  choice 
It   will   roll   in  ecstasy  at  your  feet'. 
This  is  the  happiness  of  being  found 
that    comes    to    him    who   seeks    not. 
Siieh      promise      of      happiness       re- 
Minbles    the    hope    of    eternal    life', 
says  Kafka  in  his  Diaries. 

This  rtta  coyiteynplativa,  creative 
passivity,  is  the  true  home  to  which 
the  exiled  may  return.  Both  con- 
templation and  activity  have  the  ap 
pearance  of  truth:  but  only  the  ac- 
tivity that  emanates  from  contempla- 
tion, or  better,  that  which  returns 
to  It  again,  is  truth'.  In  advancing 
thiN  answer  to  the  central  human 
question,  Kafka  refers  back  to  the 
symbolism  of  the  two  trees  in  the 
(iarden. 

The  Trte  of  Knowledge  represents 


truth  we  acquired  in   reality,  the  sec- 
ond   is    ours    only    by    intuition.    This 


present  policies  of  weapon  stockpil 
ing,  reserve,  and  the  'big  bomber" 
derive  not  from  a  rational  con^idera 
tion  of  the  situation  but  from  adher- 
ence to  the  policies  which  have 
worked  in  the  past.  Moreover,  groups 
and  machinery  already  in  existence 
tend  to  think  m  terms  of  their  own 
function,  without  regard  to  the  na- 
tional context  in  which  they  operate. 
The  aircraft  industry,  considering  its 
function     the     building     of     aircraft 


discrepancy   is  man's  fate  and  is  sad    rather    than    the   maintenance   o!    na 
to  realize.  A  positive  aspect,  however,    lional    defense,    applies    pressure    on 
is  that  the  first  truth  refers  to  a  mo-    the  military  to   make  more  extensive 
ment  of  time,  the  second  to  eternity;    n^.  of  iiircraft. 

thus   the   first  truth    vanishes   in    the         He  feared  the  extension  of  nuclear 

light  of   the   second.  capability   to   small   nations.  Such   na- 

Kafka,  who  let  his  fictional  chorac-    tions     might     see    an    adv;intage     for 

ters— mediocre       creatures— struggle    themselves  in  uar  between  the  treat 

in    the    sphere    of    impatient,    imper-    powers,  and    would    have    little    diffi- 

sonal    routinized,  aimless  activity,  has    culty     setting    one    off;     a     hydrogen 

transcended    this   sphere    in    his    non-    bomb  could  be  placed  in  a  passenger 

fiction   notations.   Here,  to  quote  Kaf-    ship,    for   instance,   and    sent    to    New 

ka  in  his  Letters  to  Milena,  'there  is    York  harbor.   He  speculated  that   So- 

something   of   the  air  which   one  has    viet  technology  might  develop  to  the 

breathed  in  Paradise  before  the  Fall.'    point    where    most    o      America  s    re- 

--Between    East    and    West    taliatory    power   could    be   destroyed. 

In  such  a  case,  it  might  be  to  Russia  s 
advantage  to  launch  a  surprise  at- 
tack. 

The  present  situation,  according  to 

Marcuse.  is  thoroughly  irrational.  The 

irrationality     lies    in    there    being    a 

threat  of  war  at  ttie  very  moment  in 

than  physical   science.  history     when     technology     was    ad- 

Thirdly,  matter  has     lost    many  of    ^  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^  ^^  eliminating 

the  qualities  that  have  characterized  .  ^     .. 

it  for  centuries.  It  is  not  composed  of 


Physics  and  Philosophy 

Continued   from   Po(jc  Twelve 

fdue  to   von  Weizsacker>,  "Nature   is 
earlier  than  man,  but  man  is  earlier 


little  hard  balls  moving  in  definite 
paths  with  definite  velocities.  Some- 
times It  acts  as  if  it  were  a  particle, 
sometimes  as  if  it  were  a  wave.  To 


the  causes  of  war.  Such  problems  as 
poverty  and  the  need  for  Icbensrawm 
now  can  be  solved  for  the  first  t»me; 
nevertheless,  there  exists  a  very  tan- 
gible possibility  of  war.  Marcuse  felt 
that    a    destructive    instinct    exists, 


resolve  this  apparent  contradiction  ^^^.^^^  manifests  itself  in  dangerous 
the  idea  of  probability  wave  had  to  ^^^ms  under  certain  conditions.  There 
be  introduced.  Matter  has  become  .^  ^^^  j.^^,^  ^^  ^3^  ^^  ajj^ut  this 
something  of  a  mathematical  abstrac-  ^^^^^p^  ^  |he  individual  level,  by 
tion  If  Pythagoras  were  alive  today  a^j^^^ntion  from  voting  when  no  can- 
he  would  probably  chuckle  .softly  to  ^j^^^^  presents  himself  in  opposition 
himself  at  this  thought.  ^^  ^^^  irrationality.  In  addition  to  the 

One  could  go  on  and  on  How  does  destructive  instinct,  there  are  certain 
the  new  physics  affect  the  science  of  forces  at  work,  economic  ones,  for 
life,  biology?  What  is  the  relation  instance,  which  favor  the  develop- 
between  it  and  analytic  philosophy?  ment  of  armaments.  Coser  added  that 
What  is  the  affect  on  social  doc  certain  patterns  of  thought  are  built 
tnnes  which  patterned  in  the  New-  into  the  social  structure;  American 
toman  image?  culture,   for  instance,   tries   to   avoid 

Many    old    intellectual    roads    have  the     unpleasant     thought     of    death. 

beTn  reoined    many   new  mysteries  Similarly,  we  try  to  delude  ourselves 
been  reopenea,  in*ii.j                ^  believing  that  there    s  no  threat 

uncovered.  Some  people  interpret  the  into  oeiievinfe  ui.11 

limitations  that  have  been  discovered  of  war. 

regarding    man's    knowledge    of    the  Coser    considered    the    concept    of 

physical  world   in  a   pessimistic   way.  'limited   war"  as  an  unsuccessful  at- 

Thev    fell    saddened   at    the    barriers  tempt  to  resolve  our  dilemma.  Bombs 

that  have  been  thrust  in  the  way  of  of  the   Hiroshima  size   may  be     lim- 

rational    understanding.      Heisenbc^rg  ited"  in  comparison  to   those  in  the 

does   not    feel   this   way.   In    his   own  megaton   range,  but   in   terms  of  hu- 

TonU     -The   skepticism   against    pre-  man    experience    they    are    not     Fur- 

Z     M  ientific     concepts     does  '  not  thermore,      our      popularity      would 

r.'m  there  sho^^^^^^^  ^-^'v    be   enhanced    in    those    Euro- 

tMionfor'he  application  of  rational  pean  and  Asian  countrie.s  in  which  a 

thinking         .  When  ever  we  proceed  limited  war  would  be  fought. 

^    \          ^  i^  tHn  unknown  we  Political  coexistence   does   not    im- 

from  the  known  to  the  unknown  we  ^^^    ^^^^^   co-existence.   Coser    main- 

the    truth   of   activity    (die    Wahrhelt  niay     hope    to    understand,    but    we  ^^.^^^     ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^.^^    politically, 

des  Ta Wn)    the  Tree  of  Life  stands  must   learn   at  the  same  time  a   new  ^.^^^  ^^,  alternative  is  non-existence, 

for    non-doing,    not    seeking,    waiting  nieaning    of    the    word    "understand-  ^hile     continuing     to    condemn     the 

.    .1.  •  4  ^-    tAis.  n  ■   ■  Soviet  ideology.    .  --  —     - 

—the    truth    of    the     quietude     (die  mg.-  ^:^u..i  d^^«  —Marvin  Carson 
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M,w-ohoi't-MiUihol(an  Barlon  7?<r7.  lap  o  rrnl  "head"  on 

/.;.v  shoMers^.  Hi><farnrite  hartnxUr  UM  him  nc.nlhj  his 

/</s?  tinmc  i=2nUai  backicimltf  /s  "h<<r" 

—From  a  Brondiraij  column. 

Chief  Detective  Gordon  Whilewhistle,  high  man  on 
(he  totem  pole  which  "insiders"  allude  to  as  the 
Greater  New  York  Alias  Squad,  regarded  me  pet- 
tishly out  of  the  cornea  of  his  eye.  "So  you're  Reeb's 
favorite  barman,  eh?"  he  queried,  shooting  his-cufTs 
with  a  small  revolver.  "You  know  how  these  colum- 
nists exaggerate,"  I  said  deprecatingly,  and  went  on 
stashing  Schaefer  into  the  refrigerator  behind  the  bar. 

"Why  all  the  Schaefer?"  he  interrogated.  "Mr.  Reeb 
always  treats  the  house,"  I  commented.  "He  says 
it's  his  kind  of  beer-real  beer."  "Yes,  and  then  he 
tells  how  experts  call  it  round  because  of  its  smooth 
flavor,"  Whitewhistle  ruminated  presciently,  ab- 
sently fondling  a  kipper  from  the  free  lunch.  "Right 
now,  lad,  your  life  isn't  worth  a  plugged  nickel  or, 
for  that  matter,  a  nickeled  plug."  He  produced  a 
photo  from  a  bulging  card  case.  "I  give  you  Barton 
Reeb,  alias  Edwin  d'Nuor,  alias  Philippe  Refeahcs." 

"Edwin  Round!  Philippe  Schaefer!"  I  deciphered 
proudly,  my  unique  talent  as-  ^^ 

serting  itself.  "The  man  is  a   ^'*^' 
famous  jewel  thief,  enamored/^'"* 
of  Schaefer,"  the  detective  ex-  1^,^.^,^ 
pounded  waspishly.  "And  you  ^^J 
have  now  stripped  him  of  his 
latest  nom  de  guerre." 
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Wahrhelt   de«    Ruhenden).  The    first 


—Michael  Ro^en 


A  shadow  fell  across  the  door,  ^immmm^ 
righted  itself,  came  forward; 
Whitewhistle  dove  into  a  pool  of  darkness  behind  a 
potted  palm  as  Barton  Reeb  entered.  Although  bent 
on  taking  my  life,  Reeb  straightened  suddenly  to 
study  a  Schaefer  sign,  and  in  that  moment  White- 
whistle made  his  arrest.  "What's  your  name  lad?" 
he  chortled  to  me  as  he  led  Reeb  away.  "Bob  Dood," 
I  riposted  with  a  snicker.  Wait  till  the  columnists 
get  their  teeth  into  that  little  sally. 

THE  F.4II.  SCHUFER  BREWIMG  CO.,  HEW  YOSIt  »lid  «IB»IIY.  I.t. 
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Judges  Romp  Over  U,  Mass, 
FoiilShootingRemains  Weak 

u     .n     VVh  toe  ut.owvcl  the  \W.i\n^.n  -MO  u^  I  ho  fn-t  Wn  fninutos  of  the  second  half  O  v.vra,,  u, 
hrb-t      >an         Hrandcs  ua>  .me  a^ain  hampered  h>  a  lenderuv  to  eoinimt  fouls      Hnderson  had 
s  m'.    ut      e  a  /ooe  defense^  instead  or  a  man  to  nr.u  \u  ordcT  to  cut  doun  on  the  Hudrng^     A 
«  Ijlaniria  the  final  Mat.stics  shnus_that   t»ie  defense  u a.  unM.ccc^ssful._W^^^  L' ^c^ld 

qoals,  the   fvodmen   notched   the    / 
alarmin-    total    ol    :M   foul   sliots.     nati-d    hodi    iKuklx.anls.    and    h.--an 


After   a    ver>    slow    start,   tlu 
iUue     and     White,     sf»arked     h> 

fKTTA      Sfhwart/.     pulii-d     nlnad     l" 
uani     llio     *  rid     <»t     llu-     half.       !*>♦»' h 
tfan)>     lookrd     unim}>r<> -'V«*     ^'^     ^*^* 
lirst    half.     I'Mor    \h«u)tifV-,     both    lioin 
Ihr    ttoor    and    thr    ft»ui     line.    haiiu» 
♦•ifd    h«»li»  tdli-n^^i's.     Si-hwart/   bad    M 
poinl>    at     tho    h.df.    uh.ik-    l»<»h    K'-t^ 
,>vn   vcortd    11'   to   h'ad    Massac  Im.-t'tl- 
In     tlM'     soifHxl      h.tit      Iho     .IiidiH'S 
'AorktMt     Iht'     hall     idrrlu  1. 1> .     donn 


IVrc'Ui  and  Larry  M«Nult\  Ifd  th«« 
sur.L'c  vvilh  tht'ir  linr  -hnotin;^.  pass 
nm.  and  nhMundiniJ:.  Im*!)  ncrknian, 
i5imk\  <;o<mI  and  Miikc)  Kir  ih  al-o 
aidt'd  Ih.'  rally  \vhir!i  s;i\v  Krandt'i.> 
run  i'r>  an  t)\ trwlu'lmnr:  tit  11  i<'atr 
\t  iIhs  poi.il.  lindrison  htv.an  t.> 
Md>sl!ti»if  Irifly. 
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i-M  Plan  To  Change; 
Freshmen  Edge  Dean 

Harry  Stein  Dirrclor  of  all  iiUra-Mural  activilies.  will  submit 
•,  mimbcr  of  proposed  innovations  in  the  l-M  Pro-ram  to  th.-  mem- 
bt  r.s  of  the  l-M  Dormitory  Council  on  Tue..day.  January  i:5. 

Chief  amont;  the  new  proposals  is  tlie  division  into  two  sec- 
lions  of  the  Men's  Intra-Mural  Hasketball  Lea-ue.  Division  .\  would 
consist  of  Ca.tle  C  and  Castle  K.  Commuters  1.  Ridgewood  E. 
Hidtiewood  B.  and  Kidficwood  CW:  while  Divisi..n  B  would  be  com- 
posed of  Smitli.  Ca.stle  A  and  Castle  B,  Commuters  2.  and  Ridge- 
uood  CF.  and  BIduewood  A.  The  proposal  contemplates  each  divi- 
sion lioldinu  a  doul)Ie  Boiind-Bobin  culminatin<;  in  a  cliampionship 
match  lu'twoen  the  winning,'  squads  of  each  division. 


/' 


ON  CIRCUITOUS   TATHS 


McNultv    Loads 

Mf\idiN     !c,i    !h'.«    Jinl'-:»>    v.lih     Hi     hi   jiin;:iU^.  d-    tr!- .   an\  •.>!).••< 


Bouchar 


d 


r<Triv,'d       a!'       *'nL;ra\'«Ml     ,,,     ij^.     r,»  :i)i.!ii  >     liv**    uas     vdaiiriui.N 


I>;i\c       r.ijjt  li.iTd.       CO  .•.•'pt.ain       ..n  I 
quartrrhack     ol      \\\c     P.,  andris     toot 
hall    tcanv    li.i>    lji«'n    cV.o^rn    as    thr 
WNAC  r\     <io<)d    S|.o!t-r>ian    ot     !'.>•'>!'. 

KtHM-haid 

-old     uai-  h      hoin     Nocm.tn     Kni^hl 

tlw  prr-.iilcni  ot  thr  ^t.ilf«»n  ('oath 
lU'nnv  Fnrdman  aini  ht-.tn  Joseph 
KautTn>r;n  \m  vv  on  hand  to  acrpi 
a  lar.iir  viK«*r  troriliy  in'-  Wtundr't^, 

Thr  (ommI  SpoiL-niau  «»'  ttu-  \  t-a'' 
award  vas  institult'd  \n  honor  t>nt 
slan(iin;-'  \<»urr-:  nnw  Ooni  -i\ 
^iroattM'  nov^ton  lolit';^*'^.  nuhidin  : 
Harvard,  'ridts.  North*  . in. t-in.  Hian 
dfis.  Ro-ton  I'nivorsity.  a»v]  Piovtofi 
(  <dU'L:«v  l»oU(hard  was  -tlr.-trd  h\ 
Tho  board  ol  judi'.r^  I !  om  n  h-t  ot 
.'>!   oandidai«s. 

Out    of   Motion    foi    a    rn.iilh    doi-    !«» 
iTi.iurios.      e.oiH-hard     canir     to     prac 
tier     i'vrry     <lay     to     rn(o;»iai.t'     and 
instrnct      Davy      VValk«T.     his     s»d)vti 
tute,      itJ      lh«»      intricaci*'*       ol       ih*' 
cpiarl<r  hack    pt»-.dion.      When    he    rt- 
turned      to      action,      holh      la'      ar.d 
Walker  led   tho  team   to  i:     only   Ivm. 
vulorios   with    tlu-ir   hrillian:    pa^sini: 
Ttio     awarti     \*.as     cr^atod     to     honor 
Itds    type   f>l    ^»>o?isinafisl;!|>. 


p(»i:its.  L^  oi  tii-.ni  connr.L  m  lii«- 
drei-ivr  MMOfid  h.'lt.  IL  tot.d  t'-d 
iini  tor  v.a!?t»*  -  orifiv  hopor.-.  with 
Laciiorn  ol  th*-  visjior^  Sfh\\::r1/. 
ncrkni.in.  and  IVretti  s.o:.il  Lk  i  J. 
jnd  1»  ri'-^|><"C''*  1^  !«*''  !i:aiul»is 
hiMij  (.r-.tt- h:-i-ld  v.ith  I!,  v.as  Ihr 
<ini\  oMi'M"  V!.  !'o:  i!^  doidilc  hLiirtr.s. 
OiP-     rn.n«-      v»-.;   on  Ion-      v\  *::kn<"  •- 


I'iiat    hvui,.'    ti  •alu'-''^    h-hita't- 
I'al'ns   an*   \\<';-5    fcrsn    pJMi-   to 
X*^    toiiiiilt  -v    ht'ii'j-    a.';  hiti.itc 


.i»»»  1 


Tf'U-*  d      t!.i  ';!i  .  I'. 

lianiati.  hta^t.  o!    •**  liat    h, 
V\'liat€»vir    i'o:.l    nra-.    !»•• 
I  hi-\   «'jh\  av  -^  <  h.:»»»  i    I liv 


ti.nt-      U\       rr\ « i  .<! 


:h;  «l'    t'nrl. 


,.^i:|i..nt  :m  thi-  v.snio  ami  warrants 
mention  Tin-  loam  one.  auain  Lad 
,1  poo:  told  shoot  ini;  pertentaL:.- 
the  ^t.iiJsUfs  st»ou  that  pool  lind 
-hootin..  wii*.  tlo-  n\aoi  «MM^r  to? 
ho!h  id    tlh-   L.-ancUi*-  do>  -als  to  di^ttv 


r 


DAVID  C.  FBEEDMAN 

Jmclrrs 
ROOM  408-411 

333  WASMIHGTON  STREET 

BOSTOH.  MASS. 

CApital  7-9197  -  7-4294 


I'ii:-    ir.'-tit:it.  rooscd  ilt-tn  n;  n:;.r; 
lUlKs   attiinp's   to   suhin^-atc. 
(onnllt'^s    fuin»d    liiwn^   .thsl* 
lite   sh<»rti'»t    Ijn;-    \:    ahAa:v>   sirai    h! 

r.i»'    1.4-    v\h(.   >».!('.'    to  anc'Mit    ui-'- 
\nd  takt's  tlu    sv.  iiir^i    s\a>    to  v.o. 
A:    e.r'»ndt'is.   •^omm   will    Ini^j   hun-i  it 
Ki.   o  dtr])    «n    marl     or    max  Im'    siioa 

What    desiinf  I    lanl    the    p;  ths 
Which    V.  r    <»rily    n\ust    rctrat«'" 
il.xi    he    a»i    ntihafjpv     \oi!itj 
(»    iiiii   hr  iyui*    lioin   h..  |Mi -pat '/.' 

VvlaKVtr    v.a^    tin-    m:.-aiit  hrop' 
To  hi"-  v>h:ms  v..-  nnrM   he  sl;i\  f 
And   camv't    <-\<n    !i.>    ••    vvrcalli 

t     pois      pO'.l       i:UClid-      !t-'tll-SS      L!;iV'V 

— Judy    Rich 


The  Volh  \1)alL  IJadminton.  and 
Pin'j  PtMii;  Tournan-a  nls  \slll  ronlinuc 
iu  tlitjr  oiiiiinal  formats  wjth  a 
^luL-If'  Hound  Kohiji  tourm-v  Tor  \'oI 
!-vl)-tll.  and  l^nuhU'-Lliminalion  toni-- 
namcnt^  loi  VinJ  l^'^^H-  i*^»^^  Hadmin 
ton. 

Al  t»  to  hf  vubmilteti  for  ai>pro\al 
;ii  'rucs(iit^  s  nuftinti,  is  a  proposal  l" 
award  i>laqm-  to  tin-  uinnin::  IViskrt 
hall  an<]  XidUxhitl  teams  thai  would 
tu'  piaci'd  '»i  t!u'  I>orm-  of  thj-  win- 
mniT  o!uh«s  a^  j>erm:>neTn  tropha^s. 
In  ad(htion  lo  tlu'se  the  nidi\idual 
phi.\''i>  0:1  li'e  ehampion^!>i|»  leam^ 
well  he  a-A.i!  d;d  nu-mentoe->  ot  Xhvit 
viei.»:>.  'r!n>-«-  wiio  »  intT-it*  vietoriou- 
in.  the  VinL;  Poiil  ami  fladminti»n 
tomnaiiuMiU  udi  ht  L:i\ee,  nad.tan: 
al  athielir  trophies. 

FRCSH    WIN 

Ahead  l>>  >-J\  t)olnt-  at  the  end 
ft  the  firs!  h.dl.  C'oaeli  liudv  \  .ti 
e:'./i*s  Fresiiman  (  ..i^er^,  vveatlu-red  a 


spirited  List  minute  rally  by  Dean 
•lunitu*  ('ollet^e.  to  eolleet  their  third 
win  oi  ttie  season  hy  n  score  of 
78  7L  Wedmvsday  niuht.  Dec<'mh<'r  17 

Makin..*  a  switch  in  his  usual  "-tart- 
;n.i:  line  up.  Coach  Valen/i  added  Hen 
Appidhauiii  to  the  list  of  the  oluei 
lour  starters.  Hrian  llollandir.  Ber 
me  (;oodman.  Larry  T.ross.  and  Steve 
Ballas.  Sparked  by  the  pii\  i>oint 
.)ioolini>  of  Larsy  /a!e.  th*.  I»lue  and 
Wliite   took   a   'M^'l'^   halttmc    lead. 

\ery  often   ahead  hy    10  poitd^  for 
a    -ood    poJt»on    r)f    tin-    second    half 
lie    Jud.iM'^    ^tailed     lv»    Ldtei     wi.ee 
(Jros-.      ILdta-.      an<i      Clerrv       Levier: 
iouled  out.  liui   le'i  by  (ioodmaiK  uh>j 
h.td  a    li»  poii.t     ('(ond  halt    the  P>ran 
cie:s  (juiidet    hej.l    on    to    their    numer 
ie:d    maruin    in    tic     eh.-inu    minute-* 
oi     the    J.  a  me 

Hollander  u  iio  for  tile  ftftli  roii- 
-••euiive  <;anu  v\..v  tiit^h  v,-<»rei  lor 
K!andei>.    had    T:    [.oints. 


Same  Day  Shirt  Service 
IT'S  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY         THAT  COUNTS! 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  WILL  RECOMMEND  US 
IN  BY  10:00  —  OUT  BY  4:00 

SAME  DAY  SERVICE  IF  DESIRED 
NO   EXTRA   CHARGE 

CLEANERS   •   TAILORS   •    DYERS  and  FURRIERS 

BALTIMORE  CLEANERS,  Inc. 

CASH  OR  CARRY  PICK  UP  AND  DELIVERY 

767  MAIN  ST.  -  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE,  WALTHAM 

TW  4-2300 


I 

I     A  PURE  WHITE  MODERN  FILTER 

i       /S  ONL  Y  THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  WINSTON 
I 

I 


l«k«M*<M~M 


,^»^09mmf0m»mmt 


M«MM«»M«**«**>******I 


^MMaMWMM* 


It's  what's  up  front  that  counts 


•*"..•;<•!•■ 


•<'v: 


'■^..'■y'-'^f^-.-y.- 


Winston  puts  its 


up  front... fine,  flavorful 
tobaccos,  specially  pr 

for  filter  snnoking 


K.f.  RtrNOLOl 
TOBACCO  CO. 
WlN$TON-S*l.tM.N.C' 


WINSTON  TASTES 


l/H^A  CtGARETTe  $HOULDI 


"!»     f        -      »•     .# 


-    *t 


S.C.  Writes  Trustees:   1}no  S.  B.  R.  Officers  Resign 
To  Meet  with  President  Open  Letter  Lists  Grievances 


Sludenl  Council  has  received  scant  reaction  to  its  letter  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  to  its  resolution  passe<l  at  the  Student 
Council  meetuiu  of  January  9.  .    ,     t>        i 

The  letter,  sent  out  January  i:].  to  each  nieniber  of  the  Board 

(}\  Trustees,  said  in  part: 

*'We   n  no  \\'d\  presume  to  have  the  same  breadth  of  view  as 
Trustees,  administrators,  or  fac- 
ulty. We  strongly  believe,  how- 

pvor,  that  as  an  iniet^ril  part  of  the 
ftraiKlois  community  we  are  capabh- 
of  making  valid  contributions  lo  it> 
development.  We  are  not  solely  con 
fernt.'d  wiUi  the  pre**enl  tuition  rai.se. 
Our  desire  tc»  esutblish  the  means 
wbi-reby  the  student  body  ma\  make 
its  full  contribulion  to  the  present 
and  future  university  i.s  tlie  C(>nte\i 
in  which  we  eoneei\e  the  present 
raisr   in   tuition. 

**.  .  .  student  i)ody  .  .  .  has  a  unique 
vien    toward  the  financial  matters  ol 

rhe   I'niversitv,  k   viewpoint   growin?: 

out    of    the    practical    experience    ol 

c-veryday    campub    life.    As    a    result 

there  are  clearly  areas  in  which  stu- 
dents   can    make    valuable    contribu- 

rions    towards    the    solution    ot    our 

tinancial  problem.  .  .  . 
•'.   .   .  We   do  not   believe    tliat    we 

can    .solve    the    I  nlversity's    hnaneiai 

problems  but  we  do  believe  that  dis- 

cussi<m    would    b*-    the    betjinning    of 

concri'te  su^^t*^ti<>ns.  We  were  prom- 

;sid    the    ri^'hi    two    years    ajio.    Yet, 

aj4ain  a  promise  was  not  kept. 


of  the  Student  Doard  of  Revie%v  have  resigned.     Da. id 
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Lasker  Fellows  Begin  Studies  [Editor's  PS. 
In  Civil  Liberties  and  Rights 


**fn  a  scho4»!  that  stresses  individ- 
ual fulfillment  in  an  atmosphen-  ot 
^oeial  re.spon>ibilit\.  it  should  be 
clear  that  the  denial  of  the  ri^ht  to 
participate  in  discussions  prior  to 
Jecisions  vitaliv  concerninji  the  stu- 
dent >ociet\  is  a  direct  ne;::atio!i  ot 
Mie  ideals  ol  flie  University. 

*'Healizin;4  Uie  difiicultic>  (»1  one 
letter  in  brin^^in^;  about  th»«  si^nili- 
rant  exchange  of  ideas  we  wish  to 
etYcct.  \ve  hope  that  you  will  decide 
to  invite  the  (»lt  <crs  of  the  Student 
f'fii(.n    to    di^cu>^    thi<     matter    with 

you.**  .  .  . 

S(i  tar.  only  iwt»  answers  have  been 
received     by      the     Student     Council. 
rh<'se   letters,  from  two  members  ol 
rhe    Board    ol    Trustees.    Jacob   (;old 
tarb    and     Jacob     A.     Shapiro,     real 
firmed   the  Trusiees"  actions   in   rais- 
ing the  tuition  u»i  iH\t  year  by  $250. 
According  to  Kd  Friedman,  President 
of  the  Studen;   I  nion.  the  letter-vi  Tit- 
ers  asked    thi-    student    body    lo    have 
taith     in    the    Board,    and    reminded 
Council  thai  ibes    had  i^iven  the  mat- 
ter full  consideration. 

A  second  meetJTiL;  has  been  sched- 
.de<i  this  veek  betweeii  Dr.  Sachar 
and  a  committee  of  Council.  The  mat- 
ters to  be  discussed  have  not  been 
made  definite,  but  it  is  assumed  that 
rhe>  will  deal  \\:ih  the  recent  student 
protest. 

Ai  a  meeting  witli  l>r.  Sachar.  held 
immediately  alter  the  student  pro- 
resi.  the  rre-ideir.  told  a  Council 
Comtniltee  thai   he  iiad  never  broken 

N.Y.  Dinner  Honors 
Sachar's  Birthday 

On  Sunday,  February  15.  Dr.  Ab 
lam  L.  Sachar.  F'residenl  of  the 
University,  will  celebrate  his  sixtieth 
birthday  with  a  black  tie  party  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  in  New  York. 
Anions  the  1500  people  expected  to 
attend  are  Brandeis  student  oftlcers 
members  of  the  student  council. 
After  a  meal  of  comish  poulet. 
Leonard  Bernstein,  conductor  of  the 
N.  Y.  Philharmonic.  Governor  Abra- 
ham KibicofT  ol  Connecticut,  Abra 
ham  Feinberg.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Lawrence  Mein»  Joseph  Pro,s- 
kauer,  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  will  toast  Dr.  Sachar.  It 
is  planned  that  each  table  will  have 


Tliis  past  week  marked  the  opening  of  a  new  area  of  stu(l> 
at  Rrandeis,  as  six  special  students  began  a  fourleen-week  resi- 
dence as  Fiorina  Lasker  Fellows  in  Civil  Liberties  and  Civil  Ivights. 
rhese  inckide  William  Worthy,  journalist  who  has  viMteil  Com- 
munist China.  ,        ,.  .  i 

Tlie  Fellowships  were  established  by  Mrs.  Llla  Kosensohn  andl 

Mi.ss  Loula  Lasker,  from  the  e.s- 
fate  of  their  sister.  Miss  Fiorina 
Laster.    Kach    vear    six    Fiorina 


Lasker  IVIlows   will   be  chosen,  from 
applicants   who  have  ha<l   experience, 
directly      or      imlirectly.     c<»ncernin;4 
civil  rit;ht^  or  civil   liberties.  The  tVI 
hjvvships.    which    carry    a    stipend    of 
.S2.000,  will   last   for  a  period  of  four 
teen  nn)nlhs  duriu'-i  the  spring  semes 
ter   at    the    I'niversity.     \   committee 
ot    Brandeis    faculty   choi»ses   the    fel- 
lows.  ii\\i\    later   meets    with    tluin    in 
seminar. 

The  director  ot  the  program  is 
Dr.  Kdward  Katzenbach.  Director  ot 
Academic  (irai\ts  and  Instructor  in 
Politics.  Assisting  Dr.  Ketzenbach  in 
the  semifKU-s  are  meaibers  of  the 
faculty,  including  Dr.  Leonard  Levy, 
Dean  of  Graduate  Faculty;  Dr.  .lolm 


The  Justice  hopes,  in  future  i.s 
sues  to  print  fuller  accounts  of  the 
backj<round  and  interests  of  the  Fio- 
rina Lasker  Fellows.  The  director  of 
the  program.  Dr.  Katzenbach.  added 
that  all  faculty  members  are  invited 
to  the  seminar  meetin;:^  held  on 
Thursday  afternoons.  Interested  stu- 
dents may,  with  the  director's  ix*r 
mission,    also    attend 


, 


A  variety  of  factors  have 
made  it  impossible  to  com- 
plete the  process  of  electing 
a  new  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Justice.  Regrettably  1  must 
add  this  involuntary  post- 
script to  what  I  had  hoped 
to  be  my  last  article  as  edhor 
of  the  newspaper.  At  any 
rate,  for  the  time  being,  our 
masthead  and  personnel  re- 
main the  same.  —  M.P. 


Brandeis  Seeks  Drop 
Of  Loyalty  Oath  Law 


Section  1001  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
requiring  college  students  and  faculty  members  who  receive  loans 
1  r  luuuie  ruvuio    .-i    •- ..»  uudcr  the  act  to  swear  that  they  do  not  ''believe  in**  and  are  not 
Koche    i)VarorFacClt"v\''Dr."Mer^^^     ^'members  of  organizations  advocating  or  teaching  the  overthrow 
Peterson,  .\ssociate  Pnde.ssor  ot  His-  of  the  U.S.  government,  has  been  severely  censured  by  educators 
lory:  Dr.  Lawrence  Howard,  .\ssist    ant!  Congressmen.     Professor  John  Roche,  Dean  of  Faculty,  and 

President  Abram  Sachar  have  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the 
program  in  a  telegram  to  Senator  John  Kennedy,  calling  the  act 
an  unjust  and  inetlective  'device  in  combatting  subversion  or  en- 
couraging loyalty." 

Brandeis  Universitv  joined 
Yale.  Harvard,  Princeton.  Hav- 
erford.  Swart hmore.  Bates,  Bow- 


ant  Professor  of  Politics;  and  l>r. 
Maurice  Stein.  Assistiint  l*ri»fessor  of 
Socii»lot:y.  In  addition  to  these  mem 
hers  ot  the  I'niversity  Faculty  there 
will  be  seminars  held  vNilh  some  of 
the  lecturers  who  visit  the  Brandeis 
campus.  This  past  week  Dr.  Robert 
llutchins  spoke  on  canu)Us.  and  com 


in  a  letter  of  explanation  that 
he  "still  retains  hope  that  fur- 
ther  negotiations  may  prove 
fruitful." 

The  move  by  Cohen  and  C.oldberfj 
was  made  public  in  an  open  letter 
which  Usted  a  series  of  grievance^ 
concerning:  SBH  Administration  rela- 
tions. The  particular  incident  which 
provoked  the  move  involved  admit- 
ted neglect  by  th**  Director  of  Stu 
den  Personnel  to  confer  with  the 
Board  in  a  case  recently  adjudicated 
by  the  Administrative  Committee  ot 
the  Faculty.  Such  a  conference,  the 
letter  of  resignation  maintains,  i.s 
guaranteed    by    the    constitution    oi 

SBK. 

The  list  of  grievance.s  includes  the 
Administration's  "patronizing  pater- 
nalism" regarding  the  Board,  the 
"potty"  nature  of  the  cases  given 
to  it!  and  an  ^attitude"  which  *re 
nounees  the  spirit  of  the  SBK  eon 
stitution.  a  constitution  u  hich  impli 
citly  upholds  the  belief  that  stu 
dents  are  suftlciently  mature  and  re 
sponsible^  to  handle  their  own  dis 
ciplinary   ca.st\s.** 

The  future  of  the  Student  Board  of 
Review^  is  presently  uncertain.  Tem- 
porarily, decisions  formerly  handled 
by  SBK.  will  be  handled  by  the  Ad 
ministrative  Committee  of  the  Fac 
ulty,  in  consultation  with  Bei/er.  the 
remaining   Board    ofhcer. 

The     Cohen-(;oldberg      letter     al.so 
cites   the   delayed   response  acct>rded 
SBR-imprcvement    prop()sals    submit 
ted     in     Novenilx^r     to     the     Faculty 
Sub-committee     on     Student     AtTairb. 
At  the  time  of  the  resignation.  Jan 
uary   26,   the   sub-committee  had    not 
yet     officially     responded.      Although 
Mr.    W'einstein    had    given    the    SBK 
informal    notice    of    the    committee's 
probable   reactions,   the   Board   main- 
tains that   it  was  unable  to  act   until 
it  received  official  sanction,     in  a  let- 
ter dated  Februar>-  4.  submitted  nine 
days  after  the  Cohen  Goldberg  resig- 
nation,   the     Sub-committee     reacted 
officially     to     the     November     S.B.R 
proposals. 

The  SBK  had  asked  to  be  given 
power  to  u.se  probation  as  a  punish- 
ment, with  the  student  maintaining 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Ad  com 
mittee  or  to  have  his  case  tried  by 
the  Ad  committee  in  the  tlrst  place 
if  he  so  wishes.  Currently  the  Dean 
of  Students  or  the  Office  of  Sludeni 
Cnfitniucd  Oil  rogc  Screa 


Council  Resolution  Protests 
Administration  "Injustice 


Members  of  the  faculty.  Administrative  Committee  and  the 
Sub-Administrative  Committee  of  Student  Affairs  have  received 
copies  of  a  Student  Council  petition  In  protest  to  the  action  which 


ing  weeks  will  bring  Clinton  Ros^iter  doin.   and   Colby   Colleges   in   critici/- 

and    Kouer   Baldv\in    to    the   seminar  ing  the  oath  requirement.  Bryn  Maw r 

session.s.    I>r.    Katzcnt)ach    expressed  and  Haverford   have   refused   to   take 

hope    tliai    members    of    neighborinu  pan  in  the  loan  program  unless  the 

universitv    faculties    will    Ix*    invited  oath    provision    is  repealed.  Dr.   Rob-    -    x- — *  -  •         r  a 

so  thai  their  experiences  in  the  field  ert  F.  Goheen,  president  of  Prince-  resulted  in  the  placing  of  a  Student  on  probation  for  ^conduct  un 

can  be  shared.  ton  Cniversity,  said  he  objected  to  becoming  a  Brandeis  Student."    Stephen  Berger,  when  asked  by 

The  six  Lasker  FeiiousVere  chos-  the    affidavit    required    because   "it  Mr.  Harry' Stein,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  to  stop 

en    from    a   select   group,   which   ac-  rai.ses  a  presumption  of  the  lack  of    sifting  on  a  table  in  the  Student 

cording  to  Dr.  Katzenbach,  ''Exceed-  confidence    in   the   people   doing    the    (j^ion  dining  hall,  a  student  fa- 

After  a  re- 

Milton 

over    the    countr>.    the    Fellows    m-  mc  jiruuu<.tt:  :>tuuc-i,i^^    v*v.^v.  .v  .»v,.^    g^^j^     Assistant    Professor   of   Poll- 

elude    many    people    from    different  confidence  than  that. '  ^.^^^    threatened    to    import    Berger 

fields   involving  work  in  the  area  of        Senator   John  F.  Kennedy,   calling    ^^  ^^e  Administrative  Committee  of 

civil  rights  and  civil  liberties.  Irene  the  oath  an  ^'unnecessary  futile  ge.s-   ^^^  Faculty  unless  he  moved.     Ber- 


ed  anticipated  applications  by  more    siKnins:.      Tenrnns    the    measure    an   cility  refused  tO  do  SO.  Afte 
than  75  per  cent."  Cominti  from  all    "inU.iinity,    he  stated  his  belief  that    ^^^  ^^  ^^^g^^.  ^^  g^^j^   j^^  j 
over    the    countn.    the    Kellow..;    in-    the  graduate  students  'deserve  more    g^^^     As.sisUnt    Professor    o 


which   ac-    .-..^^.^  -  K.^— -K ^"  ".    siiiiiiii  oil  a  lauic  ui  uic  oiuuc.ii    ^^^^  Union."    Indeed,  the  faculty  of 

the  University  permitted  the  Student 
Council  to  be  formed  with  this  a.s 
one  of  its  main  purposes.  In  dis- 
charging our  obligation  to  students 
and    faculty    we    must    protest    the 

grave    injustice    done    to    a    student 

civil  rights  and  civu  iioerues.  ireiit  tne  oam  an    uiinece».->aijr  lumr  k«^->-  the  faculty  unless  he  movea.     iJer-  w    ^yie    Administrative    Committee 

Lambert  is  a  policewoman  from  New  ture  toward  the  memory  of  an  eaili.r  g^r,   ignoring   Sacks,   completed   his  ^^d    request    that    the   injustice    be 

York  Citv,  and  is  most  interested  in  age,"  introduced  a  bill  in  Conuri  ss  conversation  and  then  removed  him-  remedied     We  further  petition  that 

the  areas  of  civil  rights  and   prob-  to  repeal  the  oath  requirement  from  5^1,  from  the  table.  ^j     t^e     next     Committee     meeting 

lems  involving  juvenile  delinquency,  the    act.    Kennedy    said    that    « hilc  ^^  ^  meeting  of  the  Administrative  when  this   matter  is   discussed,  the 

A  second  fellow.  John  Cort.  is  editor  the  oath   would   not  exclude   ;.ctual  ^.^^^.^^^^    ^^    j^^^^^.    31,    during  President  of  the  Student  Union  and 

of  Commonweal   and   business  man-  members   o     the    Communi.t    part>  ^^^^  examinaUon  period,  Berger  was  the     cx-Chairman    of    the     Student 

agor  of   the    Newspaper   Guild.   His  who  would    have  no  hesitam>  ..bou  pi^^ed  on  probation  for  the  remain-  Board    of   Review    bo    permitted    to 


ager  of   the    Newspaper   Guild.   His  ^^^o  would    have  no  hesitan>..oou  pi^.^d  on  probation  for  the  remain-  Board    of   Review    be    permitted    to 

,    _        ,      ,,        .„  ^  main  interest  is  in  church-state  rela-  perjuring    hems^Ues    rl<^      Lh  n  ^^"^  °*  ^^'^  academic  year,  after  the  parUcipate  in  the  entire  discussion. 

is  planned  that  each  table  will  have  ^.^^^   Thomas  Freeman  is  a  member  keep  out     those  who  re.ent  such  a  ^^^.^j  ^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^.^  ^^^^  FACTS:   The   student   in   question 

a  birthday  cake  topped  with  a  candle.  ^^    j,^^    Massachusetts    Commission  requirement  ;^^J-^^^\;^\lJ^J^'';,  be     brought     before     the     Student  was  sitting  on  a  table  in  the  Stu- 

The  Brandeis  Choral  Society  will  Against  Discrimination,  and  as  a  field  scientiousiy  fPP*'*^"  J^   ^f^  ^fo,,,;  Board  of  Review.     When  asked  for  dent  Dining  Hall,   and   when   asked 

*ng  at  the  birthday  festivities.  investigator  has  done  a   great   deal  Kennedy  ^"J^^f  J®™'^^^^^^          *";„  a  list  of  the  charges  against  Berger,  by  a  faculty  member  to  get  off  he 

The  evening-s  highlight  will  1>o  Uie  of  work  in  the  field  of  labor  rela-  y.  in  »";  ^""'^"■^  ^«  ^T  ta  ent^  the  **'*•  S^"l^>"  Weinstein,  Director  of  refused  to  do  so.    The  student  wa.s 

announcement  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Wein  tions.   Robert   Greene  is  a   member  tific   P"'^^""^^^"^.  ^  ^^ry.  „'.;.„  Student  Personnel,  reported  to  the  immediately     brought     before     the 

of  the  establishment  of  the  Abram  of  the    Michigan   Fair   Employment  most  *"*'"'""f. '"/"^^  "^      the  non-  J"*"*'   ^^^  **>*^'"*  '^  "<>  ^^'^^  "s'-  Faculty    Administrative    Committee. 

L.  Sachar  Fund,  the  income  of  which  Practices  Commission.  He  also  serves  we  do  ".<'| /*          Aw\(,nt^r<i     fniik^  The  Student  Council  petition  is  as  and  after  a  hearing  he  was  placed 

will  be  used  for  the  Iniversity  in  on  the  Jewish  Labor  Commission.  A  co"^^™'* ^^  we  cannot  take  steps  to  ^""o^^^  on  probation. 

accordance  with  Dr.  Sachar's  recom-  fifth  member  of  the  group  iS  Law-  V'^^^^^'J' brightest  minds   in  scien-  The  Student  Council  is  duty  bound  V  Let  us  be  clear  as  to  why  thi.-^ 

inendations  to  the  Trustees.    It  has  rence  Speisor,  a  lawyer  from   San  ^^P  ^J       4,„t  ^.^  ^an  take  steps  by  the  Student  Union  ConsUtution  student  was  placed  on^robation.  It 

been  emphasized  that  no  fund  rais-  Francisco  who  is  active  in  «»«  Amer-  tuic  ^«                      ^^^^^  j^  j,,^>         ^  (Article  in.  Section  8*   'to  protect  was  not  because  he  sat  on  a  dining 

ing  will  Ukc  place  ai  the  Ctlebra-  ican  CivU  ^^^^^'^t}!']''''' ^^^,t!              Co^fUc^  of  Pane  y»'C  the  rights  of  ^member?  of>  the  Stu-  Contimcd  on  Pwc-XjCQ 

TlOfliUtJt  ■"■  nia.  The  sixth,  IS  William  wonnj .  v  . 
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Presklent   Sachar 


The  editors  and  staff  of  The  Justice  extend  their  best  Nvishes 
1o  President  Abram  l>eon  Sachar  on  the  oeeasion  of  his  sixtieth 
iMrthday.  At  this  milestone  in  his  Ufe.  we  wish  h.m  many  years 
of  productive  achievement. 

f  of  Friedman  Speaks  .  .  • 

Whv  ;ill  tlK>  fuss-  Why  did  the  Student  Board  of  R^^view  rc- 
^.vn  over  100  students  attend  a  reeent  Couneil  meeting,  over  100 
demonstrate  outs.de  Woodrufl  Hall,  over  300  attend  a  protes 
meeting  in  Seifer  Hall  and  over  8W)-two  years  ^^jo-sign  a  pc^^^ 
lion  v^hich  Nvas  forwarded  to  the  Board  ol  Irustees?  What  are 
^tudents  complaining  about? 

student  <clf  adjudication  recognized. 
In  piiKticc  neither  ihe  idea  nor  the 
con>titution  es'ablishinj:;  it  is  lived  up 
10.  Distrust  of  the  young  and  inex 
perienced  student,  tear  of  mistakes 
by  the  student,  belief  that  only  they 
can  do  right  lead  the  University  staff 
to  aetually  take  away  from  the  stu- 
dent body  what  the  Administrators 
-rant    in     principle     SBR    is    left    to 

nirmeo,H  s,itMu..  — Mv  ... -ettle    water    ti'^hts    and     little    else. 

prepared,    but    the    student    body    re-    student    self  adjudication    is    made    a 
mained    in    the    dark.    Some    sugjiest     meaningless    phrase 


Ci>>,1'tnuifi   f.i'i'i    Tdfjr   Ouc 

room  table.  Haci  any  -tudmt  asked 
him  to  L'et  tfi  the  t»rnU'  :^m\  had  he 
relused,  this  uduUI  n  »t  have  been 
considered  a  e:ise  neediim  adjudua- 
tion.  He  w.is  brou::ht  bvforc  the 
Committee  bce.aist'  he  refused  Ih*- 
reques.   of  a   laeulty   member. 

2'   A     faeulty     mem  tier's     authority 
qua  laeulty  member  does  not   extend 
U)  the  dining   room   or   ior   that   mat 
!er  to  any  area  outside  oi   the  class- 
room   or    the    academic    realm.      On 
the    street,    in   a    bus.   or    in   a    dining 
hall,    a    faculty    member    should    re- 
ceive  no    !-peeial    baekin.:    by   a    Com- 
mtjiee    able    to    expel    students.      We 
do  not   say   tliat   teachers  are   not   de- 
serving    of     respect     and     eonsidera- 
tion.    but    rather   that    uhet^    they    do 
not    receive   the   respect    they   beheve 
they  de.serve.  Ihi*^  should  not  be  made 
a   case  to  be   decided    by   the   Admin- 
istrative  Committee.      \V<-   do   not    be- 
lieve   that    hurt    feelings    need    to    be 
revenged,     tli;«t     bad      ittitudes     must 
be    puni-hed    and    that    every    time   a 
faculty     member     beheves     he      has 
been   insulted   he  musi   make  a   court 
ease   out    of    the    insult.      We   believe 
that  this  is  a  personal  matter  between 
faculty    member   and    student   and    is 
not    to    be    treated    as    a    crime    pun- 
ishable  by   probation.      Bad   attitudes 
i,nd    irreverent    tones    do    not    make 

a  crime. 

3)  The  student  wa^  not  afforded 
the  protection  that  the  Student 
Board  of  Re\iew  ean  give  him.  Mr. 
Weinstein  was  well  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  discussing  the  case  with 
the  officers  of  Vhe  Board  before 
bringing  it  to  the  Administrative 
Committee,    yet    he    did    not    do    so. 


Vxhat  was  the  hurry''  Was  the  stu- 
dent vuch  a  threat  to  tile  community 
that  proper  procedures  had  to  be 
iieiilected  in  haste''  No  rational  per- 
:^.'n  c(>uld  an-wer  this  question  in 
the  aHirmative. 

The  student  recjuested  that  his 
ease  be  brought  before  the  Student 
Board  of  Review.  Yet  the  officers 
ol  the  Board  were  not  even  informed 
that  such  a  case  existed.  Why  wasn't 
the  ca>e  brought  before  the  Student 
Board  of  Review?  To  answer  by 
>aying.  'because  a  faculty  member 
vNas  involved",  is  to  make  no  an- 
<uer  at  all.  A  faculty  member  was 
not  involved.  A  student  was  being 
ti  ied. 

Moreover,    cases    may    only    be    re- 
moved   from    the    jurisdiction    of    the 
Student   Board   of   Review   when   they 
are  'of  sufficiently  delicate  or  serious 
nature."       This     was     not     the     case 
here.       East     year     the     question     of 
having    faculty    members    appear    at 
the    Student    Board    of   Review    meet- 
ings  whei.    they    were    witnesses   was 
discussed.     It  was  clear  that  no  rule 
existed    or    ever    vvas    stated    saying 
that  cases  involving  faculty  members 
as  witnesses  must   go  to  the  Admin- 
istrative   Committee.      When    faculty 
members     lind     students     in     rooms 
during     non     open  house     hours    the 
vtudents  are  not  brought  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative  Committee.     It   is   clear 
then  that  this  case  was  illegally  and 
unconstitutionally     taken     from     the 
jurisdiction  of  the  .Student  Boa.d  of 

Rtview. 

4)  Was  justice  done  at  the  Admin 
isfrpiive     Committee     hearing?       In- 
deed,  could   justice    have   been    done 
ix{  a  hearing  where  the   person  mak 


Some  suggest  it  is  because  we 
are  being  toyed  with.  They  point 
out    that    a    promise    was    given 

that  the  ^tu(Kntc  would  be  permitted 
t€  diseuss  tin  tuition  raise  previous 
to  Ihe  final  decision.  The  promise 
was  broken  without  prior  warning 
ytt  the  decision  was  made  far  before 
Its  announcemfnt  Proctors  were  in 
formed,  a  special  issue  of  the  Gazette 


that  there  never  wa<;  any  serious 
attempt  made  to  keep  the  promise. 
that  it  was  made  to  pacify  students, 
that  indeed  members  of  the  Vniver- 
srty  staff  treat  all  of  student  govern 
ment   in   this   mi.nner. 


In  extra-curricular  activities  -one 
area  which  should  certainly  be  of 
sole  student  concern,  an  idea  which 
the  Administrators  in  theory  belive— 
vtudents  must  still  appeal  for  chart- 
ers and  constitutions,  changes  in  con- 


Neiv  Men's  Dorms 
To  Open  in  Fall 

The  occupancy  of  the  new  mens  quadrangle  next  September 
will  cause  a  number  of  major  changes  in  Brandeis  dormitory  v 
rJc  While  final  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made  by  the 
I'niversitv    tentative  plans  show  the  following: 

Men  will  occupy  the  new  quadrangle  and  three  of  the  s.x 
Ridgewood  dormitories.  Women  will  occupy  Hamilton,  the  Castle, 
Schwartz    and    the    apartments 


In  principle.  1  believe,  the  .Admmi-  stilutions    and    approval    "f    f-^^l'y 

ira^or.   support    the    idea    of   student  advisors  .  nd   so   on.     In    P—  -«- ^  «'^« 

Imernnient      of     J.seussion      before  students  .-.re   not   even   able   to   fully 

d".Kiorand    so    on     The    d.tr.eult.v  run    their    o«n    extrr.curr.cula    pro- 

romos    in    putting    these   beliefs    into  gram.                                                       . 

^re^ee    Thu.   a    Student    Bo.rd    of  In    all    thes.    areas    *e    apprecale 

Keu     is    est.-.bhshcd.    the     idea    of  .he    help    and    adv.ee    «h,ch    expen- 


Lewlsohn,  Hillman 
Series  Announced 

The     l.evvi'-ohn     series     will     com- 
mence    on     February     27  28     with     a 
three  man    symposium    The   speakers 
wdl     discuss     "Current      Trends      in 
American       Writing."       Patricipating 
w'lJI    be    Rober    Lowell,    speaking    on 
poetry.   V.   W.    Dupree.    on    criticism, 
and    James    Baldwin,    on    fiction     Six 
members  of  the  Brandeis  faculty  will 
also  participate.  The  symposium  will 
be  held  in  three  sessions.  Friday  eve- 
ning,   and    Saturday     afternoon    and 

evening. 

Further    plans    for    the    Lev^isohn 
iieries  so  far  include  two  later  speak 
€*rs.  Pierre   Emmanuel,  noted  French 
poet    and  Irving  Howe.  Assistant  Pro- 
fe'-sor  of  English,  who  is  currently  on 

k-ave. 

Hillman   Lectures 

The  first  lecture  in  the  Sidney  Hill 
man  series  will  be  delivered  by  Clin 
ton  Rossiter,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Government  at  Cornell 
University.  He  will  discuss,  ''The 
Colonial  Origins  of  American  Liber 
ty,**  on  Wednesday,  February  11  at 
«:00  p.m.  in  Siefer  Hall. 

During  the  week  of  March  9,  Roger 
Baldwin  will  spend  several  days  on 
campus  and  will  talk  with  students 
informally.  He  plans  to  give  no  lec- 
tures. Robert  Carter.  General  Coun- 
sel for  the  NAACP,  will  speak  on 
April  12. 


cnced  and  intelligent  faculty  and 
administration  can  offer,  but  we  ask 
to  be  permitted  to  be  able  ultimately 
to  decide  for  ourselves.  Sure  we'll 
make  mistakes.  But  you  don't  pro- 
gress by  having  other  people  maktng 
them  for  you. 

What  we  protest  against,  what  is 
most  frustrating  is  the  recognition 
of  an  ideal  which  we  are  not  per- 
mittted  to  validate  We  are  told  that 
there  are  areas  of  sole  student  re- 
sponsibility, sole  adminstrative  re- 
sponsibility and  some  areas  of  joint 
responsibility.  That  sounds  fine,  but 
in  practice  except  for  our  right  to 
complain,  there  is  no  area  of  sole 
student   responsibility. 

If     the     Administrators     fear     the 
actuality  of  student  self  government 
then  let  us  attempt  to  destroy  those 
fears.    In    the    extra-curricular    pro- 
gram,  the   dormitories,   the   area    of 
student  self  adjudication  let  us  adopt 
the  student  body  petition  now  before 
the    Administrative    Committee    and 
give  the  theory  the  chance  to  work. 
We  are  told  that  the  University   is 
young  and  can  afford  to  experiment, 
to    attempt    to    realize    ideals.    This 
attempt   was    in    large    measure    the 
idea    behind    the    founding   ot   Bran- 
dei.s.  But  to  grant  rights  without  the 
ability  to  live  up  to  them,  to  make 
promises  without  the  power  to  keep 
them,  to  practice  a  paternalism  which 
makes   student    .self   government    an 
empty  catch  phrase  is  to  destroy  the 
confidence  and  trust  that  must  serve 
as    the    basis    of    cooperation,    is    to 
strike    at    the    integrity    which    must 
underlie  all  academic  efforts. 


not     now 

available 
Hamilton 


Smith   Hull  will   be   torn   down. 
Three     Ridgewood     dormitories 

and  the  remaining  University  owned 
housing  units  will  be  used  for  other 
general  University  purposes.  They 
may  house  art  studios,  temporary 
seminar  rooms  and  faculty  offices, 
and  University  housing  for  non- 
undergraduates  who  can 
live   in   dormitories. 

With  the  increase  in 
space,  the  Castle  and  the 
dormitories  will  be  much  less  erowd- 
ed  than  they  are  now.  In  the  new 
men's  dormitories  themselves,  there 
will  be  rooms  for  all  men  who  de- 
sire to  live  on  campus,  including 
adequate  space  for  all  who  want 
'tingles. 

Fewer  students  will  live  off  cam- 
pus in  the  future.  The  University 
expects  that  all  of  the  incoming 
cla.ss  of  '03  who  do  not  live  with 
their  parents  will  live  on  campus, 
and  that  policy  will  probably  be  con- 
tinued. All  students  now  at  the 
University    who    live    off  campus    or 


major  dining  room.  University  ofti- 
eials  have  announced  on  several  oc- 
casions that  they  do  not  wish  to  seg- 
regate men  and  women  in  separate 
dining  halls  and  welcome  suggestions 
for  dining  hall  plans. 

Living  in  the  quadrangle  will  be  a 
housemaster;  a  resident  counselor  in 
each  dormiton\  who  will  be  a  young 
instructor  or  a  graduate  student;  and 
one  of  two  assistant  resident  coun- 
selors in  each  dormitory,  probably 
graduate    students. 

Summer  School 
Plans  Announced 

The  Brandeis  University  Summer 
School  will  be  in  .session  from  June 
22.  to  July  31,  and  will  offer  courses 
within  the  framework  of  a  series  of 
Institutes.  The  purpose  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  to  provide  an  opportunity  to 
examine  a  common  theme  and  for 
students  in  different  courses  to  meet 
together  in  colloquia  and  in  confer- 
ences.   Courses    may    be    taken     for 


who  desire   to  move  of f  campus  will  credit  towards   graduate  and   under- 

be    allowed    to   do   so,   however,    un-  graduate    degrees.    Qualified    under- 

oe    diiu^Ntu    IV.  graduates   and    non  credit   applicants 

less   they   sign    room   contracts   each  ^^^^  ^  accepted. 

September.  ^^^     Institutes,  are     Archaeology 

The  new  quadrangle  will  have  two  ^^j^jeh    will    examine    the    impact    of 

large  dorms  and  two  connected  small-  current  discoveries  on  the  status  of 

er  dorms      Each  dormitory  unit  will  Biblical  Studies;  Music  in  which  the 

have  two  lounges;  one  on  the  ground  courses     will     be     Chamber     Music, 

L           I      ^   ivl   lin^c   ni   the   lounee  Composition,    and    American    Music; 

floor  along   the   lines   oi    the   lounge  p^^.j^^pj^y    ^^    Education    in    which 

of  Mailman  center;  the  second  floor  ^^^^^j  Theory  and  Education  will  be 
room  to  serve  functions  similar  to  s^u^jed;  Physics  which  will  delve  in- 
those  of  U.sen  Commons.  It  is  ex-  ^^  ^^e  mysteries  of  Quantum  Theory 
pected  that  the  ground  floor  lounges  of  Fields,  High  Energy  Phenomena, 
will  be  public  and  that  the  second  and  Theory  of  Multiparticle  Systems; 
floor  lounges  will  be  for  residents  of  Psychology  which  will  investigate 
the  dorm  only,  to  be  used  as  recrea-  Special  Problems  in  Psychoanalysis 
ine  uorni  v>ny  k  reference  to  theory,  applica- 
tion area  or  study  hall  as  they  wish.  ^^^  practice;  and  Theater  in 
Other  facilities  available  will  be  ^^^.^^^  Literature,  History,  and  Aes- 
the  study  areas  in  the  new  library,  ^^^^ies  of  the  Theater  will  be  of- 
to  be  completed  by  September,  and  fered. 
a  mezzanine  lounge  (similar  to  Feld 


ing  the  charges  was  permitted  to 
spend  a  half  hour  talkin-  to  the 
people  who  were  going  to  decide  the 
case  v.hile  the  accused  sat  outside, 
unable  to  defend  himself^  Isn't  a 
defendant  permitted  to  face  his 
accuser,  to  hear  the  charges  against 
him:* 

Facts  were   in  dispute  in  the  case. 
How    was    the    student    asked   to    net 
off   the   table?     In  a   case   where   the 
attitude  of  the  individual  is  on  trial 
certainly    this   is   an    important   ques^ 
tion.     There  were  many  people  who 
were   sitting   at   the   table   where    the 
incident    occurred,   people     who  —  it 
should    be    mentioned— did    not    leel 
the   need   to   ask    the    student   to    re- 
move   himself    from    the    table,    who 
did  not  request  help  from  neighbur- 
ing    faculty    members;    why    weren't 
they   asked  to   testify   about   the  dis- 
puted   facts?      Is    a    faculty    member 
alwavs    lOO'r    right    or    may    he    n(»t 
at    times    be    mistaken?      Is    it    more 
important    that    justice    be    done    or 
that  faculty  and  administrative  pnde 
be   salvec'?     There   can    be   no   ques- 
tion   of    a    fair    hearing    until    those 
who   sat    at    the    table    are    permitted 
to    te-tify.      It    should    not    be    for^ 
gotten  that   the   faculty   members  in- 
volved   had    had    prior   judgments   of 
the    student    involved    and    that    this 
prejudice     may    well     have     colored 
what     they     believe     they     saw     and 
heard.      If   a    human    being   is   a-ked 
to     do     something,     which     may     be 
leasonable    and    right,   in    an    insult- 
ing  and    disparaging    way,   it    is    not 
difficult  to  understand  his  reluctance 
in   not   obeying   the  command   which 
is  immediately  backed  with  a  threat 
It    is    therefore    of    the    utmost    im- 
portance   that    all    the    witnesses    be 
heard  in  the  case. 

5)  Is    probation     a     fitting     punish- 
ment for  the  offense  of  the  student? 
We    do    not   believe    so.      We    believe 
that    the    penalty    i«^    much    too    se- 
vere.    There  is  only  one  mere  cruel 
thing     the     University     could     have 
done    to    him    and    that    would    have 
been    to    expel    him.      Bad    attitudes 
are    not   heinous   offenses.      The    stu- 
dent    was    not    on    warning    at    the 
time    of    the    offense.      There    is    no 
reason    why    this    incident   is    deserv- 
ing of  anything   worse  than  a  letter 
of  censure,  if  even  that. 

6)  This  incident   did  not  constitute 
a    judiciable    matter.      If    it    did.    it 
was   not   of  a   5ierious   enough  nature 
to  be  taken  from  the  Student  Board 
of   Review.     Even    if   it    were   taken 
from  the  Board,  the  student  involved 
should  have  been   permitted  to  have 
the    Board    consulted    on    his    case. 
The   decision   in   the   case  could   not 
have    been    just,    since    prior    to    its 
making    the   decision    the    committee 
heard  the  plaintiff  for  a  half  hour  in 
privacy,  and  because  witnesses   were 
not  called  to  settle  disputed  points  on 
which  the  case  turned.    Even   if  the 
student  were   guilty   the  punishment 
he  received  was  far  in  excess  of  any- 
thing he  deserved. 

For  all  these  reasons  Student 
Council  requests  that  the  decision  be 
rever.sed  and  that  if  the  individuals 
involved  still  wish  to  press  charges 
that  they  do  so  before  an  impartial 
student  jury  at  a  regular  Student 
Board  of  Review   meeting. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
punishments  of  probationary  stand- 
ing is  prohibition  from  participation 
in  student  activities,  Student  Coun- 
cil requests  that  the  student  be  al- 
lowed his  full  privileges  as  a  student 
in  good  standing  until  the  matter 
is  settled. 


berg  lounge)  to  be  built  in  a  new 
building  which  will  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  Student   Center. 

The    men's    center    will    include    a 


The    tentative    list    of    faculty    for 

the  Summer  School  is: —  Institute  in 

Theater:    H.    D.    F.    Kitto,.  Professor 

of     English,     Princeton     University, 

Continued  on  Page  Ten 


Rossifer  Lecture 

Clinton  Rossiter.  Chairman  of 
the  Cornell  University  Depart 
ment  of  Government,  will  speak 
on  *The  Colonial  Origins  of 
American  Liberty,"  at  Brandeis 
University,  Wednesday  evening. 
February  11,  in  Seifer  Hall  at 
8  p.m. 

His  books  include  Constitutional 
Dictatorship,  The  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
Seedtime  of  the  Republic,  Con- 
servation in  America,  The  First 
Annerican  Revolution,  and  The 
American   Presidency. 


Feb.  10,  1959 


Ihe   Justice 
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Orange  Jacket  Protects 
Patterns  Mediocre 


Audi 


Supermen:  the  time  of  infancy  Tue 
baby'>  situation.  a>  he  points  ou».  i> 
such  that  automatically  the  baby  i> 
able  to  operate  out  of  a  position  ot 
extraordinarily  ultimate  pov\er.  Al 
the  Name  time.  Potter  marvels  at  the 
way  in  which  infants  are  imperviou- 
to  any  kind  of  counter  life  piay.  'The 
«^rieved  look  means  nothing  to  them; 


<S\'PKR\l  WSHIP,   Stephen    P'>' 
ter.    RayKlitf"    H^tise,   $3.00 

SupermansHip  i>  one  of  tho^e  books 
In  uhich  we  all  are  character>, 
thouL;h  not  every  one  of  us  play>  the 
leading  role  I  ilike  its  immediate 
|uedecessor>  (Ganne$nr>an$hip,  Life- 
manship, and  OneUpmanship)  lhi>  is 

the  v^ork  of  a  more  mature,  creative  the  firm  tone  is  something  the>  know 
mind  writin4  from  a  rather  secure  how  to  deal  with.  It  is  no  :*ood  turn- 
position,  Supermanship  is  at  the  .>ame  inj*  asv^.v  from  them  with  a  ^upercil- 
t«mo  Potter's  sentimental  backward  jous  curl  of  the  lip.  They  cannot  be 
|.K>k  and  cynical  downv^ard  :»neer  patronized.  Their  reaction  to  remarks 
from   the  pinnacle.  as   'There's   a    clever    little    l>oy'   is   a 

This  slender  volume  brm^>  u>  up  lon^  stare  in  tne  opposite  direction.^ 
to  date  on  the  work  in  progress  at  Yes.  the  baby's  circumstance,  are 
the  Lifesman.h.p  Correspondence  really  great.  And  supplenrienlan^v 
College  in  England  where  the  book's  Potter  outlines  ways  in  which  «n> 
author  has  set  himself  up  as  The  Superman  can  use  this  Superbaby  to 
Founder  and  where  he  continue^*  t 
itimuiate   investigation  into  the   r^w 

er  pohues  of  everyday  life.  If  one  said  that  in  all  fairness  the>e  parl.cu. 
wonders  about  the  present  .late  of  lar  ploys  ought  to  be  used  only  a>  a 
research  al  Yeovil  Uhe  site  of  the  la.t  d.t.h  defen..e  agamst  over-bear- 
Coilcge.  one  ha.  only  lobe  reminded  ing,  bragging,  and  .sIiL;hlly  :uix,ou> 
that   t^he  volume'^  lengthy  >ub  title  is     parents. 

"How  to  conhnue  to  slay  on  top  with-  Perhaps  the  mo.t  extensive  and  im 
out  actually  falling  apart".  It  cer-  pottant  chapter  in  thi.s  mo-.t  mtere>t- 
tainly  become-  .>bvious  after  readm^i  jng  book  i>  Ihat  devoted  to  Kcvieu- 
Pottcr's  latent  that  here  is  the  manship  and  other  related  aspect ^  of 
thou-hl  of  one  who  is  actually  al-  literary  creation.  Attemplin-  to  intro- 
ready  on  top  of  the  heap  and  who  is  juce  the  idea  of  *  Reviewman.hip", 
haviii^    a    rather    rollicking    time    re-     Potter     writes     that     its     mo.st     pithy 


Attempt 

the  probK'm  t)f  man\  coexistence 
with  man.  He  tell>  u.  how  to  win 
the  Ci>ld  v\ar  of  the  xnial  amenities 
without     having     really      pl.ived     the 

gume  at  all. 

—  II.    Sekuler 


tal 


The  paradoxical  quality  of  the  title  sion,    altho«gh     these    element.     lof 

phrase    The    Ash   Flowers,   points   up  him  cannot  be  divorced  from  one  aa- 

the  wiy  in  which  Mr.  Andrews  views  other.    How    is    this   conveyed    m    his 

himself    and    other    livin-    creatures  poetry*^   Chiefly    through    the    use   of 

and   permeates  this,  his  first   volume  highly      subjective      symbolism      and 

of     poetry.       In    hi^    dual     vision     of  imagery. 


things,  he  seems  to  see  life  as  partly 
:,lark     insensibility     and     partly     pas 


/ 


Britain's  Straclie} 
Talks  on  Capitalism 

CapifaUsm  and  tho^lnternational  Order"  W^d^^^^ay  evenmg^^^^^^^^ 

.    supe..a„  can  use  th^s  Supe...a,»  ,o   cussed  the  relation  of  ^-^^^^^^J^!^^  fheTnCunilt 

o    cause    its    o«n    parents    much    post-    capitalism,  but  with  profound  imitations        to  DOin 

.    nataf  unhappiness.   But   i.   mu^t   be   and  underdeveloped  countries  ot  the  world.    btrachc>  stated 


there  is  a  growing  consensus  of 
opinion  which  is  hardly  chal- 
lenged lodav.  that  capitalism  can 

be  wiMked.  He  said.  The  consen 
sus  iN  wide  U  penetrates  and  per 
f orates   the   iron   lurtain    itself. 

•All  expect  the  n\o>\  riuid  miiidt'd 
soeialists  must  see  that  the  pr(»tit 
motive  u>ed  by  purposeful  and  ef 
feetive  liovernment  can  be  an  eiVi 
cient     in>trumeMt     to    earry     out     the 


tnainini: 


there. 

Ft>r  the  unmiuated  let  me  merely 
point  out  heri-  that  the  touch>tone  of 
Pt»ller's  philo>t»i)hy  is  the  nohon  t»f 
beini:  "one  u}>'  on  the  other  i*uy.  In 
ihv  >ame  wa>  that  so  much  of  our 
very  ureate>l  thought  has  been  just 
3     >mall    step     removed     from     what 


dennition   is  -How    to   B.   One    I  p   on     econo.n.o     of     ^--"-'7';^  ''  /\. J;;!; 
Ihe  Author  Without  Actually  Tamper-    taken    Sir.chey    a    numhe.     ol    >ea,s 
-    With    the  Te\l".   In   other    word>..    to    come    to    tin 


how.  as  critic,  to  show  that  it  i-  really 
\ou  vouiM'h  ^nIio  should  have  written 
the  IxMjk.  ii  you  ha.l  had  tht-  time, 
and  since  you  hadn't  y«»u  ar»'  illad 
that  someone  ha-,  althou^li  obviously 


view.  DurifiLi  tlu' 
19:'>0's.  when  he  was  most  obiective 
as  a  .socialist  .he  wrote  -The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Socialism"  and  The 
Coming  Slru-ule  for  }»ower"  m  tht)>c 
years.  Keynes*  view  that  'capital 
U    understood,  i-  a  hi.:hl\ 


1      1  ..«»...»■     .^»    it    mi«'ht    have    been    dime    better.    '  ism    pr«)pci  . 

everyone    alr.ui.^k.K>wsa^^^                      Alt'^h  prot>ab.y  no  one  .  ill     claim  .nicient     economic     process'  seemed 

that   Supermanship  is  in  any  wav  Pot-  wron-   to   him.      Hut   -Keynes  was   m 

ter\s  best   work,  anyone  uh(»  doe-  put  ^oi  i  i-il)ly    rii;ht    in   th«'   vm\"  A   sur 


if    is    with    this 

h  »>  done,  th^Mi.  is  to  collect  and  rub- 
ricate the  stratei^a  which  are  part 
4t\il  parcel  of  our  day-to-day  warfare 
against  our  fellowman.  The  result  is 
a  >i)rt  of  British  tongue-in-cheek  .sat- 
ire on  all  o(  Us  Fortunately  for  Mr. 
ptjMer  and  his  royalties^  none  of  us 
actmlly  believe  that  we're  beini^ 
spoofed  until  the  book  is  completely 
read  and  ha-  jUst  begun  to  colled 
thai  peculiarly  literary  dust  on  the 
.shelf,    ll   is  only   then   that    we  begin 


this    heresy    into    print    subject-    hirn      vey    of    hi.-    political    liic    in    the    past 
self  to  char;»es  of  -unfair  Kevievv  man     ,,,^,,.    ^ituades    has    brou-hl    .Stra(hey 


practices.  '  In  fact.  I  stron-ly  su>pect 
that  Potter,  \^hen  writing  the  chap- 
ter on  the  subject,  was  quite  moti- 
vated by  a  desire  to  protect  himself, 
and  this  was  the  way  he  found 
through  which  he  could  discredit  un- 
favorable reviews.  By  the  way,  aho 
included    in    this    section    are    instruc- 


ro  notice  certain  strange  parallels  be-  t»ons  ^really  -suggestions  .  tor  .ome 
tween  PotterS  imaginary  colleagues  creative  and  some  not-so  creative 
and  "^ome  of  the  people  we  see  in  the     .Memoirmanship. 


bathroom  mirror  each  morning 

Since   I  have   been  a  student  oi   the 
technique   for     quite  a   s^hile    having 
rei«d    Lifemanship    about    a    fortnight 
aiio  .    I    plead    4Uilty    to    being    miire 
interested   in   some  of   the   new  .^itua 
tiou-      Supermen       Potter      describes 
rhan    in    his    customary     restating    ot 
the  old  •  Dne-up"   motif.   As   an   intro- 
duction   to    his    orange-jackeled    little 
b4»ok.  Potter  painfully  describes  what 
ha-   'oeen  going  on  in  a   physical   wa\ 
at     Veovil    since    his    last     publishing 
venture.   In    addition   to   a   defense   of 
the    College's     new     buildini;     'which, 
incidentally.    i>    intinitely     preferable 
t'»    the    oKl    -imply    by    reason    of    Us 
m-Klcinity.  Potter  man  iges  to  slip  in 
an    unobtrusive    defense    of    his    os^n 
e<lucational    philosophy.        Seemin-ly 
unaware    of    the    responsibility    which 
Messrs.   Sputnik    I.    II.   II.   et.   al     have 
placed   upon  the   fiee  world's  educat- 
or-, he  writes.     If  the  I.Q.  of  our  stii 
dents    is    low.    it    is    because    we    are 
keeping   it   so         because  »t   is  not    in 
the   parrot-hke   ability    to   ^^rite   down 
the   correct    answers,   in    the    unpleas- 
ant   precocity   which   enables   the  stu 
dent  to  be  at  hi-  best  in.  of  all  places, 
the  e\aminatn»n   room,  that   we  place 
our    taith.    Mere    written    work    is   on 
the    Nshole    discirdcd.    We    teach    our 
studcnt<     to     make,     to    act.     to      get 
th»Mr  hands  dirty'  as  we  say.  and  they 
succeed  in  thi-  extraordinarily  well   ' 
It    i-    this   naive    attitude    which    I   see 
a-    Potter's    ma  or    fault      he    totally 
ienores   the   need    for  a   technological 


But  probably  the  most  entertaining 
moments  in  the  book  are  those  in 
which  Potter  describes  his  latest  col- 
league, the  LaxMcnccman.  It  is  this 
fully  bearded  l.ifeman  v\ho  domi- 
nates the  whole  collei^e  in  the  early 
part    ot    the   b(»t>k   and    \^\ut   threatens 


to    the    conclusiim     that      'the     proht 
motive  is  a  rather  dirty,  if  useful  ser- 
vant;    but     an     intolerable     and     dis 
astious    master." 

Capitalism  as  it  exists  today— the 
.system  which  reached  its  maturity 
at  the  end  of  World  War  Il-is  a 
hybrid  animal".  Strachey  said.  He 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  diflerences 
Ijet.veen  the  circumstances  of  the 
capitalist  and  communist  worlds  are 
considerably  less  than  those  be- 
tween lUissia.  Britain,  ai^.d  America 
!*)gether  and  the  underdeveloped 
world. 

lie  llien  went   on  to  discuss  the  re 
lationship     <»f     contemporary     capital 


to  surpass  even  The  Founder  himself  ism  to  the  communist  world.  There 
in  that  little  game  we  call  -Life",  is  a  view  of  communism,  especiallv 
Lawrenceman  seems  at  times  the  prevalent  in  the  I'nit.-d  States,  ex- 
product  of  some  i:n-lish  equivalent  icndin-  widely  tuit  of  government 
of  our  small  American  liberal-arts  circles  to  lib«'ral  and  left  wing  sets. 
collcL^e.  Thus,  m  reply  to  a  remark  that  Strachev  feels  is  -a  tragic  view 
about  the  clothe-  people  vsear  to  ^y(  the  phenomenon  of  communism." 
church,    this    sensitive    Liteman    pro-  -p^.^^  propositions  are  held  axiomatic. 


jects:  Vet  there  is  a  ceremony  of  de 
parture.  a  sacrifice.  On  the  hill  they 
III  the  wood  tire  to  the  morning. 
Lawrencem.tn's  eyes  are  wide  open 
but  he  doesn't  look  at  anythmii.  This 
is  the  sam»'  friend  who  responds  to 
a  morning  "Hello"  by  enunciating 
rather  clearly  the  existential  dichot- 
omies and  by  bewailing  his  ever  be 
ing  born  into  a  world  where  real 
communication  is  rendered  impo.ssi- 
ble  Though  I  lie  person  of  I.awrence- 
mm   is  not   funny  pel    se     he's  .sort  ot 


'ihe  tirst  is  that  communism  is  im 
mensely  evil,  the  .second,  that  it  is 
immenselx  strong,  successful  and 
monolithic.  -All  evidence  we  posse.ss 
is  that  view  is  rapidly  decreasing  in 
truth."  he  stated.  -Russia  is  a  great 
nourishing  economic  system,  enor 
mously  wasteful  and  cruel:  but  that's 
nothing  to  distinguish  Russia  from 
any  other  economy  in  that  stage  of 
Ljrow  th." 

Strachev    maintained,   on    the    basis 


dangerou-  in   fact  .  the  way  in  which  of     purely   per.sonal  evidence     gamed 

the  other   people  at    Veovil  deal   with  from    observations    he    made    durinti 

him  is    But  for  this  charmin-ly  useful  his     fre^iuenl     visits     to     Poland     and 

bit  of  Do-it-yourself  advice,  one  must  Vu-oslavia.    that      as    an     ism',    com 


consult   the  source  material. 

Much  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
little  pieces  of  Supermanship  to  the 
speaker:  how  to  ruin  the  chairman: 
to  the  chairman:  how  to  devastate 
the  speaker;  how  to  give  one's  new 
piano  that    much-played   look;   ht>^^    to 


muni<m  is  in  quite  evident  decline 
and  disintCLiration."  He  has  con- 
cluded from  di.scussion  with  Polish 
cili/ens  durina  the  weeks  of  turn- 
that     government     in     19.56. 


over     in 


titude     there     a.s     -somewhat     primi 
tive'.      A    group    of    extremely    rigid 
communist     intellectuals     are     -fana 
tically   determined   not    to  agree  with 
or  to  obey   Mo.scow   objectives." 

There  are  traces  of  this  decline  of 
communism  in  the  Soviet  Cnion  too, 
Strachey  maintained.  As  an  example, 
he  pointed  to  the  tra.'.ic  but  im 
mens  My  hopeful  situation  of  Paster 
nak".  The  very  fact  that  the  novel 
was  written  and  that  publication  was 
questioned  .shows  the  -enormous 
forces  and  real  inclinatn)!!.-  of  a 
vrry  lame  section  ot  the  articulate 
Uussian    pojHilat  ion."    he    obsi'ived. 

St  rachcy  emphasized  the  imp<»rt- 
ance  .»f  "an  accurate  appreciation  of 
the  opponent.  If  the  whi.le  tendency 
of  eve. its  is  gotten  wrong,  we  shall 
make  the  most  terrible  decisions  and 
errors."  I'p  to  now.  the  capitalist 
countries  haven't  taken  the  fact- 
•adequately    into   account". 

Ihe  next  part  of  the  lecture  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
lationship of  the  capitalist  countries 
to  under-developtni  areas.  -The  des- 
tiny of  the  world  turns  ot\  our  re 
lationships  and  attitudes  and  actions 
to  the  ^inderdeveloped  world.  1  think 
of  it  as  a  boiling,  seething  mass  of 
developing.  sufTering.  writhing  hu 
manity  going  through  a  terrible  .  .  . 
but    inspiring    situation." 

Strachey    ended    his   talk    by    stress 
ini!   the   need   for  American   and   Rrit 
ish  funds  in  helping  to  develop  these 
areas.       "In    the    last    analysis,    it    isn't 
because   investment   will   }>ay.  nor  be 
cause    ct)mmunism    will     inherit     the 
underdeveloped   world.      If   we  invest 
for    tho.se    reasons,    investments    get 
tied   up   with   strings.     A   motive   that 
is     fear  ridden     spoils     the     act      and 
doesn't    produce    what    we    wish.      We 
must    invest  on  a  vast   scale   in   these 
parts  of   the   world    because   it's   mor- 
ally  right   to  do  so.     P'or  that   reason 
and    that    alone,    the    attiuent    society 
must     intervene    for    non  economic — 
for  moral--   motives  in  this  seething 
surge    of    a    great    awakening."    This 
must   be  done    'if  we  are  to  have  any 
hope   of   salvation". 
Strachey    was    asked    if.    as    a    so<-ial- 
ist.     he     felt     that     the     structure     of 
capitalist     sot  iety     would     permit     it 
to   give  aid   on   a   purely    moral   basis 
'•It's    done    for    if    it    doesn't",   he    re 
plied.      He    added    that    p>ower    struc- 
tures   can    and    have    been    modified. 
The     welfare     states,     develop^^d     in 
Britain    and    American    -in    the    teeth 
of    capitalistic    opposition",    are    ex- 
amples   of   this    modification. 

To  the  question.  "You  wound  up 
your  lecture  with  a  fervent  appeal 
to  capitalism  to  help  under-developed 
areas.      As    a    .socialist,    do    you     no 


As  Mr.  Andrews'  meanings  depend 
so    heavily    upon    his    imagery,    there 
are  two  problems   which  might   arise 
for  him  as  a  poet:  the  first,  and  most 
baVic.   iji  to   make   his  symbols   intel- 
ligible within  the  framework  of  a  giv- 
en t>oem.  and  the  second,  no  less  im- 
portant,   is    to    render    a    variety    of 
symbols    within    a    given    poem    con 
sonant    with   each  other.  The.se  pri>l»- 
lems    provide    Mr.    .\ndrews    with    op- 
portunities  for  Using  his  talents  and 
one   can   thus  clearly  see  a   potential 
for   working    powerful    images    in    his 
present    volume.    There    is.   however, 
in    his    attempt    to    experiment    witti 
imagery,    a    pcunt    l>eyond    which    he 
does  not  seem  al>le  to  go.  and  it  is  at 
this   point   that   his   poetry   fails   me.  I 
do    not    think    Mr     Andrews    succeeds 
in    making   his   images   signify    in    an 
individual    poem     It    is  one    thin^   for 
the     reader     to     be     struck     t)v      the 
strangeness  or  ivnver  of  the  imagery, 
but  it  is  another  to  be  able  to  under- 
stanti   it    in    the  cont.-xt   of  the  poem 
A  poem  like   Prism,  consisting  lif  a 
rapid   succession   of   stark    images,    i.s 
an  example  of   an   attempt   at   a   c-jn 
ceptual    scheme,   'applied    to  manv    of 
.Andrews'  other  poems  as  well*.  In  at- 
tempting   to    achieve    the    aura    of    a 
climactic  moment  of  meanint;.  and  tt» 
convey   the   meaning    itself,   the   P'>e»ri 
depends      solely      upon      a       flow      (»f 
images.       As     I     see    it.    this     so  if.    of 
scheme  calls   tt>r   siolliul   interrelatioii 
of   imagery:    makin^;    each    image  am- 
plify  or  comi)leme»it    the  meaning   of 
the  other   images.   I  do   not   think   Mr. 
.Andrews  does  tliis.  and  I  am  as  mu  li 
stiu(k     with     the     disjointedness     of 
such    pot»ms   as    Last   Angel,    Song    T<» 
A  Mad  Child  and  Prism  as  I  am  pleas- 
ed by  the  ocasional  lucidity  and  bej»i- 
ty   of   an    individual    line.   See,    for   in- 
stance,  these   lines    in    Prism:      Bowls 
of     midnight    sun     are    brought",    or 
-Snakes      slither     down      the      mud/ 
Knocking   rubies   oft    their   back>". 

It  is  po.ssible  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  some  of  Mr.  Andrew's  syiu- 
bols  by  reading  through  the  whole 
volume,  yet  the  poetry  which  com- 
prise it  are  individual  pieces  and 
should  each  be  intelligible  as  such. 
Symbol-  of  insensibility  -  ice.  stone, 
glass  -  oppose  tho.se  of  life  and  pa.s- 
sion  -  wine.  <red'  blood,  water,  light 
imaiies  -  and  recur  in  most  of  the 
poems.  The  further  one  reads  in  the 
book,  the  more  intelligible  these  may 
become  The  lines  beginning  the 
poem  Twins  surely  gain  .something 
from  has  gone  before:  'We  but  boys 
lying  in  this  sun,  Alat>aster  and 
blood  with  egg-shell  souls  ".  «yet  these 
lines  particularly  are  good  enoUi;li 
to  stand  on  tneir  own. 

To  sum  up  my  argument.  I  would 
say  that  while  Mr.  Andrews  has*  ex- 
perimented with  an  exciting  concep- 
tual scheme,  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
making  many  of  his  poems  coherent 
and  intelligible  pieces,  becau.se  the 
imagery,  on  which  the  poems  rely  for 
meaning,  is  not  sufficiently  interrelat- 
ed. 

There  are  at  least  two  poems  la 
this  volume  which.  I  think,  do  suc- 
ceed. The  first  is  Postlude.  I  admire 
it  for  the  way  in  which  it  takes  aa 
episode,  just  barely  documents  it, 
and  makes  it  quietly  into  a  powerful 
experience  The  .second  poem  is  The 
Magician.  I  am  intrigued  with  lU 
imagery,  its  suggestiveness,  and  the 
breadth  of  its  fancy.  I  enjoy  parts  of 
other  poems  also,  but  I  feel  that  ttie 
two  mentioned  are  realized  best. 


ju-tification  of  hi-  method.  He  waste      appear   to  be  an   expert   on   some  ob- 


fuil>  encourage-  his  students  "to  get 
their  hands  duty"  at  a  time  when 
the  West  simpl\  hasn't  i^ot  the  time 
for  such  thing-  But.  really,  thi-  can 
he  almost  forgiven  in  one  such  as 
potter. 


scure  topic  and  I'm  afraid  :hat  it  is 
this  kind  of  material  which  will  give 
the  volume  the  same  kind  of  popular- 
ity that  its  predecessors  enjoyed.  Bui 
Potter  really  does  have  a  message:  he 
is    trying    to    help    us    imply    a    total 


that   -there  weren't   any   communists  longer    appeal    to    the    people    to    get 

at  all  left   in  Poland  "     In  the  central  rid  oi    capitalism?",  Strachey   replied 

»u     i>.  i;  h  that    the   American   people   have   got 
committee,   as   well   as    in    the   Polish 

community,  "not  many  wish  for  cap 

italist    restoration.     .As   for  real  com-  ^lo    it    for    them.      Unless    money    is 

munists,   I    believe    the    race    is    prac  put    up.    he    continued,    under  devel- 

ticallv    extinct.-  «P^<^    areas    will    become    totalitarian 

Although      this      disintegration      is  states.     It  is  only  with  capitalist  help 


to  put  up  the  money.     It  is  they,  he 
feels,  who  must  elect  governments  to 


.     *      ^  ...       ,      \u     ^       A  .Uirlv   true   in   Hungary,   Yugoslavia  that  a  country  like  India  can  develop 

In  an  almorH  Kousseaun  wav  author    existence  on  the  basis  of  nothing  and  clearlv    true   in   nung-iy,         ^  ,  .  * 

Porter  vearns  for  the  time  when  we    in  the  face  of  a  eold  truth'  In  other  communism  i..  undergoing  a  different  socialism    and    still    remain    a    demo- 

were  all  ready made,  unself-cooscious    words,  Potter  is  addressing  him.elt  to  process      Strachey  described   the  at  cratic  country.  ^JW. 


There  is  one  more  thing  which 
perhaps  should  have  been  said  initial- 
ly, and  is  most  important.  I  do  feel 
that  anyone  who  i.s  interested  ia 
contemporary  writing  should  read 
these  first  poems  by  Lyman  Andrews. 
They  are  somewhat  experimental, 
imaginative  and  therefore  challeag- 
ing.  It  was  of  great  interest  to  me.  at 
any  rate,  to  read  through  and  ex- 
amine the  work  of  a  competent  co«- 
temporary. 

r«*ni 
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Supreme  Court  Interfei 
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Deseg 


Questioned 


hi    the    'lUiViciiirtf      the    ;r/Tspov>/<..'e    /">(/./    .mrhtinj 


„.r   tlchl  nf   U<rh<lhUo.   until  .ill    sludl    Oc    USUVVC.I.'   .    .    .     I  hovu.s    .l.lurs,.,, 


U'.^  v;r<i  ///.r   '1   '/"<'/"  '""''' 

.      .  iv     .Imol   .oonenin-s  in  Virginia   nu.rk  another  sUm   s\o\)  toward  a  (k-se-rcualod 

'""   r^';         ,  P       the  C>u     ern  ttates  have  definitely  not  eonceded  the  slruu:ile.    Sev- 

Son.hern  school  s>st,-n,      ^'''^  ^^^^.^^^^^^^  ,,,.,.„  enacted  in  nianv  states,  and  hard-core  re- 

eral  plans  to  crcumven    mtegrat.on  '^'   ,^^  ''"^f  Jl'  ''  '^^^  criticized  hy  North.-rners  as  well  as 

,inias  demonstrated  its  c<.ncern    .^/^^^^^  ,^^  ,^^^^^,,,,  ,,,„,„  ,„„„    .-.n.ors  cnn   pi.ust.v   .uoU-  Thomas 

.  .Jefferson    and    Ahralinm    Lincoln,    m 

be    bypassed. 

The    wi.l.sprtad    adoption    of    this  callittg  for  Ugl>lative  control,  on  Uic 

plan  vvoiiUI  moan  a  jircniiy  expanded  Supr.-mc  Conrfs  authority. 

.vKtom  of  s.-.;rcnat.'d  privato  school..*,  The    only    decisive    method    of    ob 

and   a    corresponding    shri.tkajjc   and  taining  true  safeguards  of  civil  rights 

impoverishment   of  put>lic  education,  is    through     the    legislative     process, 

liui  it  inav   never  become  operative.  Lasting  progress  will  only  come  from 

since   the  specil.cation   that    the   pay-  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United 

ments   cannot   be   used    for   parochial  States   as   expressed    by    their    repre 
schools,  an  i 


lor    law    and    <>r(ior.    a    roncern 
sadlv     missing    in     many    other 

Southern   Nt;iles.   Virtiinia   had   foui^ht 
desecration      stul)»>ornly      under      its 
"massivf  resistanee"  poliey.  but  stale 
otVuials  had   taken  every  opportunity 
to    reaflirni     the     lei^al    eharaeler    ol 
their    aelions.     When     the    State    Su- 
preme   Court    lian<led    down    the    ex 
pt'tted   deeision   deelarint:   the   school 
il»>sin^'s      unconstitutional.      (lov.      J. 
LindsaN    Ahnond    toltl   an   einerj^ency 
session    •»!    th«'    legislature    he    wtudd 
not     u.sc     an>     extralegal     means     to 
uverri<le    t  he    deseerekiat  ion    «lecrees 
of  the  Ft  deral  c(»urt>.  In  respon.ve  to 
tobacc»>  heh    deniamls   tor   Use   of  the 
p<»lice    tt)    thwart    the    ei>utt     rulinjrs. 
Ahnonil   >uite<l   he  would   um'   the   po 
liee   only    'to   protect    the   safety    and 
;;oo(J  order  of    thi'  eonimunitv,  to   re- 
store i*viU'\\  and   \o  protect    life  and 
propcFt> ." 

There    was   no  disorder  in    Norfolk 


A  *  to   justify  the  ways  of  man  to  God." 

llekjal  use  of  public  funds,     sentatlves.    The    CivM    Rights    Act    of  ^^^  ^    ^^.^^    feelings    and    complexes 

entails    discrimination    by     the    state     1957    and    the    Civil    Rights    bill    now  ^^^    ^^^    causes    of    his    unhappiness; 

of     private     pending    in    Congress    are    the    really 


Feb>  10.  19Sy 

Hutch  ins  ''Advocates" 
The  Unconscious  Life 

Dr  Robert  Mav.iai'd  Hutchins.  former  President  of  the  Uni- 
versiU  of  Ch^ca'o  and  Chairman  of  \he  Fund  tV>r  the  Rep.^^^^^^^ 
spoke  la.st  Thursday  evening  at  Genera  Educ^.t  on  S^  The  sub^ec 
of  his  talk  was  the  philosophy  of  the  late  ^^^  ";\"^"V?*'a,^;^^^^^^^^ 
Hc.r  /uckercandel  of  .\del.  .Austria,  and  its  applitalion  in  American 
life      Dr    Zuc^tcanclels  system,  which^tenipts  to  allow  people 

to  Hci  through  life  with  a   mini-  j.3^ionaJ   justiheaiion   for   the    profes- 
nium  of  pain  by  limiting  sensa-  ^i^^aj    athletes    supplied   by    institu- 
tion    is.    Dr.    Hutchins    believes,  tions     of     higher     learning.      These 
the    prevalent     philosoph.e     force    in  heroes     of     Zuckereandelism     suffer 
the     United     States     today.       Its    in-  paj^  and  inflict   injury  for  the   boiic- 
lluenee    is    felt     in    every    aspect    of  ^\x  of  students  and  alumni.     But  they 
human   exi.stence,  dietatini:  ^w hat   we  ^^e    not    pitiful    martyrs    to    a    j^reat 
buy      whnt     we     do     for     recreation,  cause,    for    they    siet    paid    for    their 
how      we     function     polincally,     and  service.^.        In      the      Zuckereandelist 
what     we     learn     and     liow     we     are  system   nobodx    loses. 
iau;4ht    in    our    instilnti  mi.-    of    learn-  jn    order    to    survive,    in    onler    ttJ 
ini^r  achieve    the    highest    mode    of    hap- 
"'                   ^  ,              ^A^A"     ^tAti^c  piness,     unconsciousness,     we     must 
"Zuckercande      ^""^^f^^'     ^^^^^^^^^^  Urn    to    habituate    ourselves    to   dis- 
Dr.    Hutchins     'where    the    greatest  'J                 phenomena    to    the    point 
philosophers     failed        "^^^'^^^    "^^  Xre    we    do    not    notice    them.      If 
others    attempted     to   ^^^-^^     ^^^  Zl    ,,  Something    on    the    .rounds 
irinA    hA   nive«    mankind    the    reasons  »»«^»^    '^                                ,  .   ,               •,    « 
kmd,   ne   gives   maun     «         ...   ^  of   the   universitv    at   which    one    is  « 

for   doing   what    it    is  ^  --''r;  «'-";^       uient       or    ox.mplo.     tha,     hns    a 
AS   Milton   tr.ed   to   .«*t.ty   the  ways      U-^       .  .^   ^^^^^    ^^^   .^ 

of   God  to   man,   Zuckercandel   seelcs  ^^^^_    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^_,,    ^_ 


between     various     forms 

-chools. 

Kven  if  tliese  eircumx  enlion  law> 
fail.  s<hool  (lese^'re;.'ation  i»)  Mu- 
South  will  be  a  lon^l  and  hitter 
process,  and  an  iiuieci>ive  one  as  well. 
The  tumult  and  the  shout ini^  over 
the  Supreme  (\)url's  school  decision 
has  obscured  the  fact  that  the  most 
satisfactory  instrument  for  the  safe- 
ijuardinti   of  civil   rights   is   the   letjis- 


these  stem  from  his  conscience, 
significant  steps  toward  full  realiia-  Man  has  no  right  to  feel  guilty  be- 
tlon  of  the  political  ideal  embodied  cause,  as  the  London  Daily  Herald 
in    the    Declaration   of    Independence. 

l>oui:lass   Carter,   a    ^harp   observer 


come     unnoticeable,     will     seem     to 
cease  lo  exist. 

Since  creation,  man  has  yearned 
for  unconsciousness.  The  original 
sin     was,     in     reality,     the     original 


,    *..  move      The  oriiiina)  move  wa.s  caused 

put  it,  "What  the  average  man  wants  mn\i.     j  nc  oi  i;.m..    ' 

^         '    .       . ^. .     thp    new   dav  bv   the  hybris  i>f  mankind,  curiosity. 

cannot    be    immoral.        The    new    aay  .                *                      ,  r^^  „.,^,..w..irkii«. 

will     begin      predicts     Zuckercandel,  Man's  deep  yearn. ng  for  unconscious. 


iustitleation.      that 


decisive      results    vestigial    conscience 


can  come  only  from  the  Negroes' 
securing  the  riuht  to  vote,  a  rii^ht 
whose   exercise    can    insure   all   other 


At    that     time,     man     will     be     truly 
happy. 

In    his    basic    tenet    that    "the    sole 
aim    ir.    lil<'    is    to    get    through    it— 


or 


Arlington    as    21    Negroes    regis- 


tt'n<l  at  7  S(Hondar\  schools.  A  k>oy- 
loit  bad  been  encouraged  by  the  Vir- 
ginia (;eneral  Assembly,  which  re- 
pealed the  state  compulsorv'  attend- 
ance law  and  approved  payment  of  Lawrence,  editor  and  publisher  oi 
tuition  grants  for  public  school  chil-    y  5     News    and    World    Report,    who 

ho    transfer    to    private,    un- 
so*'re?'atvd  schcH)ls.  While  enrollment  ^,      _       r    ^i        i^...wi 

tn     Norlolk     was     5370,     while     m^O    the    Supreme    Court    of    the    I  nited 
were  to  have  begun  the  fall  semester    States   has    IxM-n   -packed"   with    -lus 


rights.  Writing   for  The   Reporter,  he  ^^^     ^^^     through     it     without     pain, 

lative   arm    of   government,    not    the    commented    that   "a    handful   of    Ne-  /uckercandel  refutes  his  great  teach- 

iudiciarv     The    Supreme   Court's   ac-    ^.ro   children    in    white    schools   may  er,  Sigmund  Freud  vvho  said    -Pains 
tions  in   recent  years   have   been  at 


movement.''  Zuckercandel  contends 
that  all  the  great  philosophers  of 
the  world  have  tried  to  find  uncon- 
sciousness. They  failed  because  o£ 
two  fundamental  errors.  First,  they 
assumed  that  there  was  a  purpose 
to  life  beyond  getting  through  it, 
Zuckereandelism    shows   us   that   life 


satisfy    the    Supreme   Court,    but    no  are   sensations.-     No,   says    Dr.    Zuc-    ^^^  ^^  purpose.     If  life  has  no  pur 

saiisTj    uu     .uiici  kercandcl,  scmsations  are   pains.     To  ,^,,    ,^    .,^u;^,.«    u 

lacked  by  right-wingers  from  all  sec-    one.   should    forget-as    the    concen-  ^^^^^^^    unconsciousness,    Dr.    Zucker- 

tions  of  the  country,  men  like  David     tration  on  legalistic  battles  and  legal-  ^.^.jj^ji^.!  recommends  that  we  limit  our 

istic   triumphs  lempts   us  to  forget—  contacts,  communications  and  actions 

that  the  South's  continuing   problem  and    that    those    we    are    forced    to 

dren    who    transfer    to    private,    un-  ..^^^    ^^^.^.„,^.  3    „^,,.    .^.^^j^,  uie  improvement  of  its  whole  <uhmit  to  we  transform  into  habit. 

" *    oi^itvv  ^  j^^^^    ••^^hereas  our  own   sensations    ^,,.^^^    ^^    __    _    _    

public   school   system.  ^^^^    debilitating,    the    sensations    of    j.y^^^.  neglect    lo  see,  as   Dr.   Zucker- 

••To    accomplish    this    requn-es    an  ^^^^^^.^.^       particularly      their      misfor-  *^.    -  ..-...- ^,  ..r  u 

intensified  fight   f«>r  the   franchise  by  ^y^^l^.s,  are  invigorating  and  even  ex- 
Negro    and    while    alike.    Only    when  hilerating."     And    this    is    the    func- 
tion  of   the    mass   arts     comic   books. 


pose,  we  cannot  fail  to  achieve  it. 
If  there  is  no  failure,  there  are  no 
guilt  feelings.  Thus  all  unneces- 
sary emotions  are  eliminated  and 
we  are  unconscious.  The  second 
error  is  the  failure  of  the  philos<^ 
phers   to   tell    us   to   avoid   sensation. 


before    tiu'    >chools    v>ere    closed.    At 
Arlington,  attendance  was  normal. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  declared 
"Governor  J.  Lindsay  Almond  has 
followed  the  only  course  loyal  Am- 
ericans could  follow,  that  of  obey- 
ing    the     l«iw    of    the    land    as    inter- 


tices  selecled  from  a  cult  that  b<*- 
lieves  the  Constitution  can  be  re- 
written ai  will  by  the  judiciary." 
Kven  man\  moderates  have  had  deep 
misgivings  about  the  extension  t)f 
I  lie  high  court's  auth«)rity  in  the  last 


preted    by    the    Supreme    Court    and    two    decades,    and    particularly    since 

n»r>4  Seure'^.ilionists  and   (»thei    right- 


l)oth   can  speak  and   Im'  hi'at*d   in   the 
hard,    often     bitter    hargaifiing     !hat 
must    he   done    in   their   own   c<>mmn 
m\\    will    ihert    l»e   la-iinii  pn)gress. 

— Martin    Weiner 


Mickey  Spillane  and  television);  they 
are  training  us  to  live  vicariously. 
Phex  supply  us  with  the  substi- 
tute experiences  that  we  need  for 
uni-onsciousn<*s«:.       This     K     also     tlie 


|{ 


e>  Kwv 


Lipk 


Performs  with  Artistry 


other  Federal  courts."  '^ut,  tragically, 
Virginia's  position  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  in  the  South. 
For  the  o-ost  part,  S'^uthern  leader- 
ship today  appears  dominated  by  ex- 
tremists who  vow  to  r.ght  to  the  bit- 
ter end. 

Last  nionlh.  in  leporting  on  its 
••in\estiiratlon"  of  the  integration 
erisis.  an  \rkansa>  legislative  com- 
mittee stated  that  -there  has  Ixen 
;im{  now  is  subversion  present  in  the 
racial  unrest  in  our  state  .  .  de- 
liberatelv    planned  by  the  Communist 

I*art\. 

the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
appears  10  have  been  heavily  in- 
li  It  rated  with  Nubversives  antl,  wit- 
tinizly  »>r  unwittingly,  is  now  a  cap 
live  of  the  Communist  apparatus.** 

c:i»iith»»rn     leiders      seein*'     the     fu-     "^^^    ijiuij    mv   vhm  wi^    ^i*^    ^'^ e»     me    assureunesa    01     v»iifl«     ..«.v.    vv,...v.     .^ —   

.Hitv    .nrvin-Mo  keep  p..b?ir  >.h.,o!s    that     he    Could    SCalc    down    his     heforo.      The    Schumann     pieces,    in    itself,  with  the  long  held  trill  m  the 
'..mpieu'lN    M^sn-satell.   nro   .iVectin^    dvnamic  range  according  to  the    that  they  stem  more  from  his  Euse-     ^--^     «-    s.,s,..ned    .n   a   masterful 
p).u,>  to   keep  school    >e;4re4ation   in    exif^encies   of    the    Hall.    Because    of    b.an   side,   demand   a   more   'm^e'na- 
;:,....,..  Without    Viol...,,   -he   ■e,:er    ,,,    problem,    -he    ^-^^^J^^J^^    l^^Sr^vr^rrsJ^Vnc^iV  aX^- 

"•■,•;;;:','::;:>.  naceme.,, ...  enaced  :::s:^  :^::s:v:i::::::e:':  se<.«en,i.v  .he  pieces  did  not  unfou. 

by    nine    states    provide    for    assign-    appropriate  to  Bartok  and  FrokofiefT.  in  all  of  their  Romantic  beauty, 

ment  of  all  pupils  lo  specific  schools    ^^ic    Shapero    Sonata    which    opened  1,^  the  closing  Beethoven  Sonata— 

on    nonracial    grounds,   allowing   any    ^^^,   program   and   the    rather   unfor-  one  of  the  glories  of  the  literature— 

U'st  otlu^r  thati   racial.  Althot^^^^^^^^                               misplaced     Haydn     Sonata  m,.    Lipkin's    <.^reatest    success    was 

plan     does     not     forl)id     integration,    i"          .             »  ,1 

in    practice   it   has    resulted    in    onlv     were   both    over   robust,   and    heavv.  with    the   last  movement,  which   was 

Both  of  the   latter  lacked  a   delicacy  performed    with    a   depth    of    feeling 

and  finesse  of  treatment,  a  crispness  ^nd  extreme  sensitivity   to   line.   Cn- 

of  sound.  But   the  Bartok  .Suite  with  fortunately  the   first   two  movements 

its    rliythmii*    energy    and    mordant  were    marred    by    an    obscuring    of 

.^  , „_^   ..^^^,^.                                 humor,     was     excellently     conceived  rhythmic    and    harmonic    subtleties: 

The  most  promising  move  to     cir-    and  projected.  And  to  the  Prokofieff.  jn   the  second   movement   especially, 

imvent    integration    is   the    "parent    ^j,    Lip^in   brought   a   heroic   power  Mr   Lipkin  realized  the  hectic  quality 


.Scu,».,ur   U,.,:h..   I'.nui.t.   n.   ,,    r.n.c.n    .v,..o,.s..rc-,i    >,,    On    C.r.r,   < 'o mce.  Slu..,,rr,   Hccal     Ju.i     Mou- 

.,,„-    ycl.rnr.ru  2,  V.m.    ;>r,.<„um.v;  .<;,ou,r»  So.  3.  S,u„h;o:  Suite.  <>,..  14,  Hort.k:  So,...to  n,  G  M,nor.  Ur.y.iu;  .So.,«,a 
Vo.  .,•,  ;'ro).-../.V/;   Mhuwbhittcr,  (),,.  09,  Schu„<„>in;  S-uato.  Op.   lO'J,  licethorcn.)- 

Sovmour  1  iukins  concert  here  last  Mondav  niglii  revealed  his  extraordinary  talents  both  as 
„  ,.,,„ned  hy  the  Commun.,  ..,.,^  '  ;\\7'eehniclan      S^^^         his  program  u as  not  all  on  an  equally  high  level,  the  suberb 

rhe  Na,.ona.  ..Xssoe,a„on  tor      :.;;;;;:J- j;'\^;;^t>5:;^^^^^^^^  Sonata.'lhe  Bartok  Suite,  and  particularly  the  last  movement  of  the  Beet- 

hoven 'sonata  confirm  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  younger  American  pianists. 

Mr   1  ipkin  was  obviouslv  handicapped  throughout   the  evening  both  by  his  unfamilianty 
with  the  over  resonant  acoustic's  of  the  Recital  H  all,  and  the  inadequacies  of  his  instrument.    It  was 

not  until  the  end  of  the  evening    ihe   assurednes.s  of  what    had   come    tension  of  the  Variations.  The  climax 


candel  does,  that  the  goal  of  human- 
ity is  unconsciousness  and  that  the 
path  to  unconsciousness  is  tite  elim- 
ination of  sensation. 

This  is.  Dr.  Zuckercandel  con 
tends,  the  age  of  science.  Habit  is 
the  mode  of  exi-tence  most  in  tune 
with  the  spirit  of  scientism.  Scien- 
tists can  apprehend  truth.  v\here  the 
metaphysician  is  doomed  to  t!ie  fail- 
ure of  the  limitation  of  human 
thought.  The  scientist  d'.r^  not 
think';  that  is  he  does  n<»t  con- 
struct a  rational  system.  He  rnejcly 
observes.  If  the*  first  observation 
is  wrong  it  is  corrected  by  further 
observation.  Since  the  basis  01* 
scientism  is  observation,  not  ration- 
al thought,  there  can  be  no  moral 
or  metaphysical  error  involved  in 
science. 

Dr.  Zuckercandel  teachers  us  how 
to  lead  the  good  life.  Those  wtio 
adhere  to  his  teachings  are  afraid 
to  commit  wrongs  because  of  what 
people  will  say.  They  have  reached 
the  ultimate  of  social  conformity. 
Conformity  gives  mankind  comfort 
and  assurance  because  It  eliminates 
choice  and  thinking.  In  this  society 
of  mass  unconsciousness  there  If 
no  good  and  no  bad,  for  the  laws 
of  conformity  assure  that  everyone 
is    doing     and     thinking    the     same. 


bass,  was  sustained  in  a  masterful 
way,  and  the  return  of  the  theme  dis- 
played  a   controlled    shaping    of   the 

line  which  although  evident  through- 
out the  movement  was  particularly  Man  finds  the  union  that  he  seeks 
moving  here.  The  movement  on  the  ^ith  his  fellowmen  in  total  identity. 
whole  was  performed  with  an  under-  '"^'^idual      conscience,      intellectusi 

,     ^.    .       ,               ,   ,  curiosity,      and       moral       judgment, 

standing  of  and  affmity  for  its  style    ^^j^^    y^^^^    ^.         -. -    -*-- •— * 


a  few  '  Negroes'  entering  white 
schools.  This  token  integration  plan 
has  been  upheld  by  Federal  ct)urts, 
but  only  in  principle,  not  on  any  par- 
ticular test,  and  its  application  has 
ntu'stionablc  legality. 


which 

younger  virtuosi  of  today. 


cumvent    integration    is   the    "pai 

•ption  plan"  in  effect  in  Virginia  and  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^j^    resulted  of  the  movement  only  at  the  expense 

«#veral  other  states.  Under  this  plan  "  ^  .  •>    v   i 

Tstate  makes  cash  payments  direct-  in    an    altogether     thrilling     perfor-  of  a  clarity  of  texture  and   balance 

ly  to  individual  pupils,  who  may  use  mance.  of   sound.    But   with   the    last   move- 

fhem   for  tuition   st   any    school    of       ^^^       Schumann     *  .\lbumblatter,  ment,    he    succeeded    in    creating    a 

Ihelr  choice.  By  making  payments  to  ^^.^^^      fallowed     the     Intermission  beautiful   and    satisfying    cur\e,    im- 

~%Trl'r^^^^^^^^  tt  u%Vf  PuS:  were    .omewhoi    disappointing    after  perceptibly  adding  to   the  flow  and 


Chumley 


throughout   history    led 
are     truly     rare    among     the    ^en    Into    painful    situations,    arc    of 

last  conquered   by   the  vicariousness 

^i^r.^  Co..r„^»    3"^    unconsciousness    of    Zuckercan- 
— oimon  bargon 

delism. 

Dr.  Hutchins.  when  asked  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  main  threats 
to  Zuckereandelism,  replied,  "none.** 
The  system  has,  he  believes,  taken 
a  firm  hold,  even  in  that  last  seat 
of  independent  thought,  the  univer- 
sity. Unless  the  values  of  free 
thought  and  open  discussion  are  re- 
deemed witliin  the  institution  of 
higher  learning,  the  new,  sane  af^ 
ciety  of  Dr.  Zuckercandel  will  shorts 
ly  be  upon  us  in  its  full  glory. 

I.  Cv  A  A 


C  h  u  m  1  e  y  the  Cholmon- 
deley)  ben  Norman  wishes  to 
thank  all  his  friends  for  join- 
ing his  third  birthday  festivi- 
ties. He  is  grateful  for  all  his 
gifts. 


Feb.  1 0.  1 959 


TKe  Justkc 


Fogg  Fiv 


Campus  Conflict:  Farce  or  Value? 


Conflict  iMlwcen  stu(kiUs  and  Administration  is  a  major  part 
of  -tho  Brandt-is  oxpcriencc ".  The  controversies,  of  major  pro- 
portions and  of  .several  years  duration.  Iiave  {^rown  over-familiar 

to  cvervone  on  campus. 

Student  leaders  feel  tliat  the  purpo.se  of  the  controversies 
is  the  establishment  of  a  Brandeis  ciiaracter  as  a  free  academic 
eonmuinitv  of  .scholars. 

Since  tho  students  have  no  legal  powers  and  seem  to  lose 
mo.st  of  the  specific  controversies,  some  student  leaders  are  talk- 
ing now  of  giving  up  on  student  government  and  withdrawing  to 
the  quiet  of  .study  in  the  library. 

Some  trustees  and  administrators  feel  that  this  is  what  the 
students  should  have  done  in  the    ;^;^,i;7n    miss    tho'imdorl.vrnc    dif- 
first   place.     "Students  are  here    fonnces  in  twsio  policy  «hi<h  s«par 
to  studv."  they  say.  "everything   ato  the  two  ^toups. 

,     ,     "    1  ^^^^         It    mi«;sps   the    point    vUion    tho   J^on- 

outside  of  the  classroom  IS  none   ^_^um._>.cs^.^^^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^    .^ 
of  your  business.     Stick  to  your    ^^^.^^^^^  ^,p   .^^  irresponsible   suuient 

books''       This    assumption    that    or     an     incompetent     administrator. 

all  colleilo  education  takes  place  There   are    deeper   issues    that    muse 

an  COlK^t    tuucauuu  la  I  ^^^  conflict   t)etueen  student    leaders 

in  the  classroom  is  accepted  also  ^^^^^    ^^^    ndministration.    issues    that 

by   some  students.  created   the    very    feelinj4    that    tht-re 

*Administratit»n     leaders    have    also  are     two     groups     «ith     antai?oni.siic 

reached  a   point   of  unrest.  They   too    interests.  ,.   ,    y,,,    ,., 

..        ,  .,  Sinr«^    the    ailministr.ition     nas    the 

aro    thinking    of    C.ssoh  ,n«    ,1,0    pn-    ^;;;-',,,,\;'„^    ,,  .^  ^.p,   ,.,  ,„.f.,„.  ,.,„. 

M-nt      adminiMration-student       leader  .     differences     o 


itlalionship.  They   need   not   do   it   by 


Micts     \n 


«(impi»itiofi   of  *,tudent   activities 
Failure  of  Communication 


of 

opinion,     or     personality     traits,     or 
quiet      r<^ii-'nation,      liouever:      they    relative    dejiree    of    maiuruy.     Since 
have     leiial     pouer    to    make    nravtic    the    student    leaders    are    fij^htin^    to 
.     *  .t     »        nH    change    the   existing   order,   they    see 

.•h-inL'«s       n      the      oruani/atioii      and    '^"**    ^  nn,^v 

•  nanuts      in  k  ihums  in  more   political  terms.   T  hev 

talk  of  rights.  They  talk  of  the   pur- 
poses    intellectunP    and    the    institu 
lions    demoeratio  necessary  to  reach 

...         u  .    ^.r.\.^^    H«^n     l»»^>^<^  ^"*i^-  'l'^^>    demand  on  campus 

Commun.cat.on    has    ^  o**^^/^^-    ,^^      ,,,,aent      equivalents      of      free 

Neither     side     can     any     '-"^er     fully  ^^^^    ^^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^      ^^^p^^. 

trust    the    other.    Some    students    can  ^.overnment.  and  protection 

explain     administration     -tions    only      y  ^  ^^,^^.^.^^^^   ^^^    .^,^^. 

with  one  of  three   ^7^?^^*;,,"^'^:    -ents.   To    protect   what    they   see   as 
the     administration     is       stupid      and    ^^^.^      ^.^^^^^       ^^^^^^,      ^^^^      ^^^^.^.^^^^ 

cannot    forsee    the    ^^^;**^^^;^**  .^^  action.     Supposedly,    both    sides    are 

♦heir   decisions   ^"^  *^^^^"\,^^^;;*'^  working      for     education     objectives: 

and   freedom,  or  they  are     evil     and  ^^^.^.^.^^.^^   administrators  s.h?  bureau- 

actually     intend     Brandeis    to     be     a  ^^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  suitable; 

rich,   flashy     mediocre   "";>'*7;^'   ^^  ..^^ent  <:overnment  leaders  are  p<^r- 

they     have     been       bought    off       and  ^^^^^^     rtKpiired     to     employ     political 

have  made  so  many  compromises  for  j^^j     ^^.^ 

financial    and    administrative    reasons  ^,^.^^^^.^^;    ^^^,^.,,     ^^^    ,,..„     omni 

that      donors      and      efficiency      seem  ;          .      ^^,       .elf  perpetuating' 

more     important     that     teachers     and  l'l\\'''\ 


Most  student  leaders  would  a;:ree 
that  V.  hile  the  experts  and  the  sov- 
ereign council  of  the  central  ad- 
ministration both  serve  unique  func- 
tions in  any  community  in  a  demo- 
cratic society,  the  ri^ht  of  every 
citi/en  to  diseuss  public  policies  is 
somethin;:  that  cannot  be  denied 
him  in  the  name  of  'exinnise**  nor 
of  "soxereicnty."  The  administration 
may  be  the  experts  and  the  trustees 
the  sovereign,  but  only  the  students 
and  faculty  can  speak  for  themselves. 

The  coercive  powers  of  the  ad- 
ministration: probation,  expulsion, 
scholarships,  hirin^s,  promotions,  and 
firings,  are  sometimes  i'elt  to  be 
weapons  usable  a^'ainst  students  and 
facult.\.  Kven  if  never  used  to  limit 
free  discussion  of  administrative 
policies,  the  existence  of  the  possi- 
biliiy  of  retaliation  ihrouj,'h  these 
means  would  serve  to  hampir  public 
criticism. 

The  fear  prevents  \alid  discussion 
without  stopping  sniping  at  adminis- 
trators. For  full  discussion  of  major 
I  niversity  policies  to  exist  freely, 
administrators  must  make  clear  to 
faculty  and  student  elected  repre- 
sentatives that  they  are  welcome  to 
ioin  in  the  consideration  of  all  major 
chant'es.  even  it  not  in  the  derision^ 
themselves. 


rights.    Student  leaders  feel   they    are 


board  of  29   trustees.   But    until   such 


.  ^      .       ^^  .  time  as  some  future  University  leader 

facing     arbitrary,      •"^^"^'^7";'    /"J  oftlciallv  renounces  morality,  students 

tyrannical     actions       They     feel     they  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j,,,tified  in  discussin-  school 

are  facing  men  who  define  -J^^^^^^^  ^^,,,,j,,  •„    ,,,^,  ^f  rimit.   and   ri.ht 
In    terms    of    rules,   credits   and    fees, 

and     who    have     no    resp^^fj'^'    ^^"^     Rjght  of  DiscuSsion 
dignity    and    freedom    of    either    stu-         ^ 

dent  or   teacher.  q^^    right    asked    by    our     Student 

The  .\dmini.stration  doesn't  really  Council  is  that  of  discussion.  All  tfiat 
understand  what  the  student  leaders  is  asked  Is  that,  when  a  major  policy 
are  tiilkin^'  about;  they  have  a  affecting  the  character  and  future 
rotallv  different  definition  of  the  development  of  the  University  is  be- 
student  .  administration  controversy,  ing  considered,  during  the  prelim- 
They  see  a  bunch  of  students  tr>inj,'  Inary  discussion  of  alternative  pos- 
to  tell  them  how  to  do  their  jobs,  sibllitles,  responsible,  elected,  repre- 
fhey  sec  brash  children  without  tentatlvet  of  both  students  and 
respect  for  authority  yelling  rude  faculty  join  with  the  admlnlstratiori. 
taunts.  They  feel  that  the  right  and  While  some  .»>f»^\/^!,*^'*,*  "^];.  ^. 
the  function  of  the  student  is  to  go  called  "admin Ittratlve,  ^^"•"^**'' 
to  classes,  not  to  try  to  run  the  Uni-  or  -policy^'  decisions,  the  label  does 
versify.  The  officers  of  the  University  not  alter  the  fact  that  every  n^|or 
realize  that  they  have  made  mis-  choice  affects  the  nature  of  me 
takes    and    compromises,    but    since    University. 

they  alone  have  the  responsibility  Certainly  in  those  affairs  uhich 
for  decisions  and  the  full  informa-  ^ven  more  directly  aflfect  students 
tion  upon  which  to  make  them,  they  ^nd  faculty,  they  must  be  allowed 
feel  that  they  alone  can  judge  them-  ^Y\e  oportunity  for  constructive  criti- 
selves.  They  feel  that  they,  not  the  ^.jj^^^  of  the  alternative  policies 
students,  have  the  cooperation  and  available,  before  the  decisions  are 
support  of  the  University  faculty  made.  This  right  of  discussion  should 

l>e  naturally  assumed  by  any  insti- 
tution of  a  democratic  society.  It  is 
relevent  to  quote  here  from  the 
statement  on  "The  meanijig  of  aca- 
demic freedom  and  academic  respon- 
sibilities for  students''  by  the  Ameri- 
can  Civil  Liberties   Union: 


Fearless  Reasoning 

A  statement  m  an  old  liianiUis 
^^a^lK>ok  on  -co'^'^dence  m  the 
power  of  free  and  fearless  reason- 
ing" set-ms  appropriate   here: 

"Those  who  won  our  independence 
believed  that  .  .  .  freedom  to  think 
as  you  will  and  to  speak  as  you 
think  arc  means  indispensable  to 
the  discovery  of  political  truth;  .  .  . 
that  the  greatest  menace  to  free- 
dom is  an  inert  people;  that  public 
discussion  is  a  political  duty;  and 
that  this  should  be  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. 

"They  knew  that  order  cannot  be 
secured  merely  through  fear  of 
punishment  for  its  infraction;  that 
it  is  haiardous  to  discourage  thought, 
hope  and  imagination;  .  .  .  that  the 
path  of  safety  lies  in  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  freely  supposed  greiv- 
ances  and  proposed  remedies;  and 
that  the  fitting  remedies  for  evil 
counsels  9re  good  ones  .  .  .  They 
eschewed  silence  coerced  by  fear  — 
the  argument  of  force  In  its  worst 
form."  The  judge  who  made  that 
statement  was  a  donor  to  Brandeis. 
He  gave  it  his  name. 

Free  discussion  of  major  Univer- 
sity policies  by  students,  administra- 
tion, and  faculty  is  only  one  of  the 
rights  asked  by  Council.  Judicial 
matters,  curricular  and  academic  af- 
fairs, and  extra-curricular  affairs  arc 
other  topics  of  interest. 

Duo  Proco8»  of  Low 


to  make  to  discussions  of  curricular 
policy.  In  an  ideal  setup,  the  faculty 
would  call  upon  both  these  groups 
for  their  views  before  It  decided 
academic  policy.  In  any  case,  the 
sole  right  of  the  teaching  faculty  to 
make  the  decisions  on  educational 
matters    should    be    established. 

Faculty  Powers 

The  ran^e  of  matters  which  should 
properly  fall  uithin  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  faculty  may  be  indicated  by 
the  question^  discussed  in  a  report 
of  the  American  Association  of  I'ni- 
versity  Professors.  Its  committee  on 
the  function  of  faculties  in  university 
government  issued  a  statement  back 
in  1920  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
summer  1952  AAUP  Bulletin.  The 
report  discusses: 

"What  part  should  the  faculty 
play  in  the  determination  of  a  uni- 
versity's fundamental  policies;  with 
regard,  for  example,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  educational  enterprises, 
such  as  new  colleges,  schools,  and 
departments  of  instruction.  What 
part  should  the  faculty  have  in  the 
selection  of  deans  and  president,  in 
the  selection  and  promotion  of  its 
own  members,  and  in  the  making  of 
the  annual  budget?  Should  there  be 
explicit  provision  for  representation 
of  the  faculty  on  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, by  way  of  members  elected  by 
the  faculty?  Or  should  the  faculty  be 
represented  by  way  of  faculty  con- 
ference  committees  advisory  to  the 
Board?   .   .  ." 


There  are  American  universities 
where  the  fai-ulty  elects  one  or  more 
of  its  members  to  bt^  full  memlKTs 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  At  other 
schools,  the  faculty  elects  non-voting' 
delegates  to  the  trustees,  or  there 
is  provision  for  joint  faculty-trustees 
conference  committees.  While  the 
j^reat  majority  of  schools  do  not  >^ive 
the  faculty  such  powers,  most  ^'ive 
to  the  ^'eneral  faculty  or  to  a  faculty 
council  ^reat  independent  authority 
over  educational  matters,  broadly 
construed.  Of  course,  schools  vary  as 
to  the  interest  of  iUs  teachers  in 
determining'  educational  policies  and 
decisions.  At  some  schools  the  faculty 
has  a  nominal  power,  but  acts  only 
as  rubber-^^tamp:  at  others  it  does 
not  even  have   i>ower  on  paper. 

Tlie  selection  of  new  teachers,  of 
faculty  committees,  of  deans,  and  of 
Jhe  president  is  made  in  some 
schools  by  administrators.  In  other 
schools,  the  faculty  is  given  more 
control  over  the  choice.  When  the 
presidency  falls  vacant,  some  schools 
have  selected  joint  faculty-student- 
trustee  committees  to  screen  the 
applicants.  Matters  of  tenure  and  of 
faculty  contracts  arc  almost  univer- 
sally governed  by  a  policy  whereby 
the  legal  power  rests  with  the  trus- 
tees and  the  actual  decision  is  :?aid 
to  rest  with  the   faculty. 


sions    would     teach     the    students    t 
Mtal   lesson. 

The  students  wouUi  have  the  pic- 
ture of  themselves  as  fighting  for 
the  principles  of  democracy,  individ- 
ual freedom,  and  the  values  of  the 
mind.  They  would  think  in  terms  of 
translating  those  ideals  into  the 
actualities  of  daily  life.  The  prob 
lems  of  social  action  m  a  democratic 
society  run  by  elites  of  experts, 
would  be  brought   home  to  them. 

Education  Through   Action 

Students  battling  for  ideals,  is  an 
educational  experience  of  the  firtf 
order.  It  sometimes  apears  that  Md* 
ministrators  purposefully  create  tho 
situation,  by  taking  actions  which  ap- 
pear on  their  face  to  be  unjust  and 
then  allowing  free  reign  for  criti- 
cism after  the  fact.  By  allowing  such 
great  freedom  to  student  government 
and  press,  the  University  provider 
for  student  self-training  in  social 
consciousness.  Even  the  students  who 
overstep  the  bounds  of  civlllied  con- 
duct In  campus  political  action,  serve 
a  function  in  this  self-educatiof^ 
in  democracy. 

Student    government    is    sometimes 
criticized    for    conternmg    it.self    with 
matters   of  University   policy-making, 
administration,  and  adjudication.  Bui 
these  are  the  three  basic  fields  which 
all  governments  must   interest   them- 
selves  in.   It  is  criticized   for  talking 
in    terms    of    rights    and    principles, 
but    what    belter    standard?;    could   it 
use?    Student    protests   are   met   with 
explanations    about    expediency,   effi- 
ciency, confidential  information,  pub- 
lic relations,  administrative  necessity, 
and    superior    expc^nence    in    solving 
such  problems.  It  is  very  proper  that 
It  keep  on  talking  in  terms  of  rights 
and    principles.    Student    government 
is    criticized    for    criticizing    in    fields 
in    uhich    it    has    no    legal    power   tO 
act   for  the  school.  But  it  is  in  pre- 
cisely   those    vital    fields    that    those 
who   do  have   the   power  should   w^el- 
come    student    criticism    .ind    sugges- 
tions. 


Mutual  Respect 

On  a  surface  level,  the  whole  series 
of  controversies  Is  only  a  matter  of 
mutual  misunderstanding  and  hurt 
feelings.  In  this  interpretation,  every- 
thing  would   be   settled   If  only   each 


side    stopped    treating    the    other    as    (23^0^5  Democracy 
an  enemy.  Administrators   would   be 

soothed     If     only     students     showed       ./  jy^^   democratic    way    of    life 

them  respect  for  their  superior  dis-  depends  for  its  very  existence  upon 
cretion,  experience,  and  office,  Stu-  ^^^  ^^^^  contest  of  ideas.  This  is  as 
dents  would  be  satisfied  If  only  ad-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  campus  as  in  the  com- 
ministrators  showed  respect  for  their  ^y„||y  at  i^rge  ...  A  democracy 
opinions  by  calling  them  in  on  pre-  encourages  to  the  highest  degree 
liminary  discussions  of  matters  that  p^^^n^ie  the  participation  of  the 
concerned   them.  governed    in   the   governing    process 

This  solution  would  not  settle  the  .  .  .  The  democratic  way  of  life 
issues,  though,  because  it  assumes  neither  fears  nor  avoids  competition 
that  issues  are  not  at  the  basis  of  In  the  marketplace  of  ideas.  IH 
the  controversy.  Those  students  and  health  depends  upon  the  encourage- 
tdmimf trM^w    ^.b«    make    this    as-  «•«♦  •^  ^^^^  competition  .  •  .- 


The  semi-judicial  powers  exercised 
by   the   I'niversity   over   its   students 
are  of  great  concern  to  the  Council, 
for  it  is  felt  that  students  are  denied 
the    ordinary-    rights    of    due    process 
of   law    in    many    cases.    Once    again 
drawing    the    analogy    between    the 
government  of  a  campus  community 
and  the  government  of  a  democratic 
society,   the   student  leaders   ask   for 
the    equivalents    of    such    rights    as: 
abolishment      of     arbitrary      general 
searches    of   student    rooms;    punish- 
ment only   for  crimes  against   public 
order;   privilege  of  accused   students 
to   call    witnesses   and    have    Student 
Board  of   Review   oflicers   constilt   on 
their    case:    protection    or    extension 
of    the    Student    Board    of    Review; 
establishment  of  a  semi  judicial  pro- 
cedure  for  the   Administrative   Com- 
mittee when  it  sits  as  a   court;   and 
similar    rights    which    they    feel    are 
not  now  always  granted  and  should 
be.  Morever,  it  has  been  asked  that 
additional    areas    of    legislation    over 
student  life  be  turned  over  to   the 
students  themselves. 

In  academic  matters.  It  is  felt  that 
responsible  students  respected  by 
the  faculty,  and  administrative  offi- 
cers,  both   have  valid    contributions 


Underlying  Issues 


These  questions  of  University  gov- 
ernment stand  in  the  background  of 
the   agitation    by    student    leaders   so 
current   at    Brandeis   for   most   of    its 
history.        Unfortunately,        agitation 
arises    only    over    specific    questions, 
and    so    underlying    problems    rarely 
come    into    view.    Each    specific    Inci- 
dent  may    seem    too    insignificant   to 
warrant    consideration    of    first    prin- 
ciples,    and     the     ill-manners     of     in- 
dividual   students    or    administrators 
may    cause   excitement   that   prevents 
rational  discussion.  Eventually  a  situ- 
ation is  reached  where  some  on  each 
side    can    so   doubt   the    motives   and 
civility    of    the    other    as    to    prevent 
any   consideration  of   issues  at  all. 

Were  basic  disagreement  as  to 
principles  brought  into  the  open,  the 
educational  benefit  to  the  student 
body  could  hardly  be  overestimated. 
If  a  solution  satisfactory  to  all  were 
reached,  the  institutions  of  Brandeis 
themselves  would  be  improved.  But 
even  failing  that,  the  public  discus- 


Value  of  Ferment 

No    one    is    defending    stupidity    or 
rudeness,  and   both   students  and  ad- 
ministration    must     remember     that 
neither     side     has     tiands     perfectly 
clean.     Hut     the     axiom     cannot    be 
denied    that    students    may    properly 
concern    themselves    at    college    with 
certain  questions   v.ith  are   the  cam- 
pus   equivalents,    of    those    questions 
that  they  should  concern  themselves 
with  as  citizens  in  a  democracy.  Con- 
cern with  the  relations  between  the 
values   of  a   society   and   the  institu- 
tions   supposed    to    realize    them,    is 
not  the  only  lesson  to  be  learned  at 
college,   but   it   is    a    vital   one.    The 
most  immediate   way  fot  an  Ameri- 
can student  to  learn  that  concern  Is 
to  assume  the  duties  of  freedom  and 
responsibility  in  his  University  com- 
munity. 

Though  student  leaders  battle  the 
administration.  It  is  for  tt>e  Univer- 
sity to  encourage  •nd  not  to  stamp 
out  such  Interest.  The  student  un- 
rest Is  a  sign  of  concern  with  values 
and,  essentially,  is  dedicated  to  a 
strengthening    of   values. 

*.  .  .  The  community  entrusts  ad- 
mmistrators  with  the  task  of  serv 
ing  as  a  liason  between  itself  and 
the  desirable  ferment  to  be  found 
in  a  healthy  l>ody  of  students  and 
teachers  .  .  ."  runs  an  ACLU  state- 
ment. *Whcn  there  is  a  necessary 
choice,  the  freedom  and  responsibil- 
ity of  students  and  teachers  should 
always  have  priority.'* 

Ferment  in  a  university  is  desir- 
able, even  necessary.  And  the  free- 
dom and  responsibility  of  students 
and  teachers,  the  aim  of  the  student 
protests,  is  one  necessary  factor  in 
transforming  buildings  and  grounds 
into  a  community  of  learning. 

—  Martin  Levi»f# 
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Frosh  Caoers  Dr«»p  Two; 


19,  10tyi.iven  y  uejens^  ^^^  ^^  1^^^  1,;.,^;,^ 

\    O        IliiM  €iri>^      i  jfhRf^.       Lfi     AVJm      if  CJ  Coach  Rudv  Valenzi-s  freshman  cagers.  displaying  an 

/i-O      J  itUf^%^*y      X^f^O^       ^\^      M-^M.^      ^^  ^^  Iv  poor  defense,  succumbed  to  a  fast-breaking  U.R.I,  fro. 


V'hUe  losingto  a  fast-breaking  Rhode  Island   Ram  quintet   by  the  score  of   ll^-'OO.  Coach 
\,luu   loMoj,  i»  a  muniL.ed  to  rt«-vvrile  a  number  of  P.randeis  ba-^ketball  records 

Rudy  ^^'"d--- -^-^.i'  >,  ';  Xg     K   m"'^' n   a    1.  ar;  the  n.o.t  points  scored  bv  P.randeis  .n  one 
,nlheproces>       "^   f  j^;:;^^^  ^^^^^  lean,    in    one    game,    and    tho    most    points 

,ame.  the  "^^' ^^^^^^^^ ^;^,     Rhode  Island  too.  had  .ts  share  of  new  hoop  records  as  a 
;S  oMast   Vv::;S:y  nigm^  Cu.f  among  these  was  the  new  ind.vidual  high  score 

for  a   Itiini   player  in  one  game 
— r>0.    by    sopliornore   Tom    Har- 

rinutoii. 

Harrington,  who  hail  .'^»'^  points 

in    th*'    fir>^    h:.ll',   displayt-d    a    deadly 
jump     -hot.    a     powt-rrul     diivf.     and 
in     amazinjiy     atniraU-      lour     shot 
Utialivciv     (lo>f     Ix'h'iul     Hanirmton 
III    {\w    .sforin-    tM>himiv    v^a>^    anotht-r     ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^     ^^^^^  j    defon>ivv     plav 

vM»hom(»!tv     r».'rry     MulttM'.     with     :{:»  -.  . 

points        Kikf     hi^     rocord     hroakin^ 


Coach  Rudv  Valenzi's  freshman  cagers,  displaying  an  extreme- 
ly poor  defense,  succumbed  to  a  fast-breaking  U.R.I,  frosh  five  by 
the  score  of  95-58,  on  Wednesday  night,  February  4.  The  Ram 
freshmen,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  frosh  quintets  m 
the  New  Knqland  area,  were  led  by  Charley  Ix^e  and  Dave  Ricereto 
with  29  and"  25  respectively.  Brandeis  was  once  again  paced  by 
Rr'nn  Hollander,  who  this  time 
had  21  points  to  his  credit.  Steve 
Balllas   with    14    points   was   the 


within     roactdi^ii     diNtance     of     I' H  T 
However,    a    la>»     minute    resurgence 
on     the     part     of     the     Uam>    insured 
tlieir    11    p<»int    victory. 

A^ain-t    Boston    rniver^itv    oti    Sat 
urday    ni^ht.    Februarv    7.    ttie    ^tors 
\va>   essentially   the  ^ame     minu^  any 
broken   recor^ts    Hampered    »>y  a   con 


teammate.    Muher    possoN^i-d    a    jump 
shot     th  it      rarelv     n^issed     it>     mark. 
and    -i    df«ve    tti.tf    wis   'inu^iiallv    sut 
ce>sful 

Brandei-.  v.  »th  ^Ik  m-n  in  double 
Hiiures.  had  three  player^  who  rei^iN 
t»*red  their  hiiih  Jliime  of  the  sea 
v.n  .Ml  barkeourt  men.  they  wore 
Kur.kv  C.od  with  it).  Bob  Berkman 
with  \^.  and  I>on  MeC.illiruddv  with 
Irt  .\Ko  (•(mtiibulin4  b>  ^^^^^  ^^'^*** 
ind  Whne  eause  were  I.arr>  MeNulty. 
Bol»  Peretti.  and  \Ii<  key  KiiMh  with 
I'v    14.    and     12    re«>iH'etively. 

I'liable  l«»  fontain  ttie  sharp  >hoot 
iiic;.  fast  breaking:  Ithode  Island  Kams. 
fhe  Brandei>  cauers  so«»n  fell  into  a 
suiJstantial  deficit  in  ttie  >c(»rin-  col 
umn  iloAcvei.  a  la^t  minute  rally 
♦  oward  the  en<l  ot  111'  tir-t  half 
pulled  the  Blue  an  I  While  vMlhiii 
S    points    v»l    r  K  I  .   tiT  .V» 

Th-  MHoiid  half  saw  the  B.raiMleis 
quintet,  oner  a'-;ain  hi-lpless  ni  its 
jittempt>     to    hall     the    IMiod.'     Island 


inti.  the  Blue  and  White  ijave  up 
rmue  than  a  hundred  points  for  the 
second  uame  in  a  row:  losing  to  the 
Boston      I'erriers.     107 «.». 

NfaiidN     a    tast  breakini;    squad,    the 
Brandeis    caiiers    were    unable    to    liet 
their    fast  movinu  style   of   attack   (»tT 
tlu-    uround.    And    with    the    Red    and 
Whili-   hitlm^i   more   than   ."»0  per  cent 
ol      ttieir      fii'ld      '4oal     attempts,     the 
Brandeis    cause    was    a    ho|Hde>-    one. 
.\ddiim    ti»    the    Brandeir>    misfortune^ 
was   an    etlective   full  court    press   em 
ployed    by     Bl       .At     the    end    of    the 
tirsi    half    and    the    beuinnim;    of    the 
seci)nd  half    B.randeis   repeatediv   lost 
the    ball     to    Bl  .    without     netting    it 
past    mid  court     T.v    the   time    the    Ter 
ners    called    otY    tht'    press,    the    out 
come  was  in  no  d»»ubt    Despite  I.arry 
McNulty's    H»   f^oints  in    the    fust    hall, 
the    visitors    fi-ll    into  a    21    piHiit    hall 
linv"   deficit,  i^i)  V) 

Kven   \Mth    l>(»ston    (oach.   Mat'    /u 
nic.     liberally     sut>sfitunn^     for     hi- 
start  oil:     live,     the      lUue     and     While 
eould     not     make     any     pr(»Liress.     al 


fast  break     Often    !>rhin<l    b\     l.'>    to   20     though    they    out  r»'boun<led    the    Ter- 


(>4»inl>.  it  apprarrd  as  il  th»  Blue 
and  White,  had  lost  all  chances  of 
viet.M>.  But  v\ith  -i\  minute^  lelt  in 
rhr  -anu'  Don McCiHu  ud\  deve!<»ped 
a  ease  of  'hot  hands"  Pourinu'  in 
j»inu»  -^ho!  alttM  jump  shot.  MctJdh 
cud\     tMiabl.Ml     the     vi>it«>r^     t.»     ( omr 


riers  .">.)  ^»  H>  the  eiul  of  the  -anu 
onlv  two  l»randeis  players  were  in 
double  tiLiUH's.  Larrv  Mc\ult>  with 
2t.  and  l>ob  I'erctti  with  14  I.eadin- 
tlu-  IM  alt.ick  were  .Jack  I.eaman 
and  IMl  (lates  with  27  and  IK  apiece 
.\t      present     the     iWandei 


stands  at  7  won  and   ti   li>st,  wiih  six 
^ames    left    to    play. 

IliiN  week:  P.randeis  at  Boston  Coi 
let;e   ' Tuesday ►. 

Havy  QuinieJ  Mars 
Brandeis  Roadirip 

The    Brandeis    baskiMb^ill    team,    en 
counteriui;  a   ru-iied    .Navy  quintet    in 
Maryland   on   .January    14.   went    down 
to     an     overwhelmini:     82:^9     defeat 
I.eadint*  a   ne^li^ible   Blue  and   White 
attack    were    Mickey    Kirsch    and    Bob 
Peretti    with    9    points    apiece.    AheatI 
by    19  points  at   the  h:ilf.  the  Midship 
men.     paced     t>y     Dave     Meltzer\     2(t 
points,  steadily    increased    their   num 
erical   marmn. 

Takim;  to  tlK»  hardwood-  fi>r  the 
second  ni^ht  in  a  rovs .  Coach  Kudy 
Finderson's  varsity  live  lost  tt»  a 
polished  Villanova  quintet.  KM  7t>.  in 
IMiiladelphia.  Only  l)ehind  by  »  poinl>. 
4(>:I8.  at  the  half,  it  appeared  as  it 
the  visitors  miiiht  very  well  pull  tlu- 
iiame  out  of  the  tire.  But  a  concen 
I  rated  second  half  eftoit  on  tlie  part 
of  Villanova  >ecuf(Hl  their  victor\. 
lli^h  man  for  l.rmdei-  was  I>«>b  Per- 
etti with  17.  followed  l)y  Mukey 
Kirsch  and  Bernie  .Sidnian  w;ih  14 
apiece. 

Cettin-  back  on  to  the  winning 
road,  the  B»ranleis  li\e  defe:ited 
Merrimack  b>  the  score  of  97  82.  on 
Saturday  nii^ht.  January  M.  Larry 
Mc.Nulty  with  2.').  and  Boi»  Berkm:in 
with  17  paced  the  lilui'  and  White  >>» 
tbeir  winnin-  etVoit.  .\head  by  8 
points  at  the  viui  of  the  tirst  half, 
the  r.randei>  quinlet  held  «mi  to  the 
rectuvl    lead    for   the   remainder   of    the   i^anu-. 


Track 

.January      10.      Brandei 


On 
team    entered    the    open    comi>etilion 
aaainst      Sprini^field.     Williams,     Am 
hcrst,    Boston    C'(»llei;e.    Northeastern, 
and    Bvhode   Island    in   a   meet    held    at 
the    Boston    VMC.A.   The   one  mile    re 
lay     team    trt     Bob     Schubert.    Ceor-ie 
Dorina.    Won    Derman.   and    Bob    Pen 
dieton    placed    fifth    out    of    the    four 
ten      teams      entered.      In      addition. 
SchulKMt    won    the    HHK)    yard    handi- 
cap   event.    Dtnini;     placed     third     in 
the  4.')  yard  dasb.  and  I.arry  Lambert 
won   the   45  yard   hi^h  hurdles. 

On  January  17.  Brandeis  entered 
the  Kniiihts  of  Columbus  Meet  in  the 
Boston  C.arden.  The  relay  team  of 
Schubert.  Derman.  Pendleton,  and 
Al  l)ou:;herty  placed  second  in  a  four 
team  heat  Their  time  was  a  snappy 
3  minutes  and  .T2  seconds,  which  en- 
abled the  team  to  qualify  for  a  Feb 
ruary  14  meet  in  .Madis«)n  Scpiare 
Carden.  New 


York 


ntimber   two    man   on   the    Blue 

and  White  .scoring  list,  followed  b/ 
Jerry  Levien  with  8.  Thouiih  they 
were  intermittently  ahead  for  the 
first  ten  minutes,  the  Blue  and  White 
fell  into  a  18  point  half  time  deficit 
track    f"»"^  which  they  never  recovered. 

On  Wedne>da\  ni:.:ht.  February  7, 
the  Freshmen  catjers  dropped  their 
second  consecutive  ?ame  to  a  spirit-»il 
Terrier  five.  83-62.  The  first  half  siw 
the  Brandeis  ho(»pster's  al  the  mercv 
of  the  deadly  shoot inij  of  the  B.l^. 
treshmen.  The  starting;  five  of  Stev»* 
BalLis.  Larr\  (Jross.  Bernie  Coodmin, 
Brian  Hollander,  and  Larry  Zale  wect* 
unable  to  etTect  a  solid  offensivf? 
attack,  and  substitutes  Steve  Fields. 
Bob  Richman.  and  Ben  Applebaurn 
were  likewise  unal>le  to  spark  thti 
Blue    and    While. 

Ballas.    who    scored   22    points,   pi  »v- 
ed    his   outstandin!^    i;ame   of    the   sei 
^on.    Literally    all    over   the   court,   tie 
hawked  the  ball  on  defense,  and  eon 
tinually    rippled    the    cords    with    his 
set    shots   on   offense.    .\lso   contribui 
m^      to     the      Brandeis     cause     wecti 
Holl:^nder   and   (Iross    with    Hi   ^tui    12 
resptH-t  i\ely. 


IM  HAMt  KALS 

There  will  be  a  preliminary 
basketball  ^ame  Tuesday  eveninii. 
February  17th,  at  V>  M)  pm  prior 
to  the  Harvard  iiame,  which  will 
feature  tlie  Intramural  All  Stars 
versus  the  Freshman  team.  Con 
tinuini:  the  Intramural  program 
proper  will  .be  a  basketball  niuht 
on  Monday.  Felfruary  9  in  which 
teams  from  Kid^ewood,  Smith, 
the     Castle     and     the     Commuters 

will  compete  On  Wednesday 
ni-ht.  February  11.  the  Volley- 
l)all.    Pini4     Pon-     and     Badminton 

tournamiMits    will    continue. 


Freni's  Esso  Station 

570   South    5t  TW    3  932* 

We      extend      a      personal      welcom? 

to    Brandeis    students    to    the    closest 

and     ftnest     serv.ce    station     in    town 

REPAIRS       CAR    WASH 

ROAD    SERVICE        ACCESSORIES 

TIRES         BATTERIES 
Mass.    Official    Inspection    Station 


DONT  WRITE  HOME  FOR  MONEY 


( 


Send  a   record   instead! 

PERSONAL   RECORDINGS   ANO 

PRESSING    MASTERS 

Trans  Radio  Productions 

683   Boylston   St.,   Boston 
CO  7  5760 


Do  You  Think  for  Yourself  ? 


"ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS 
AND  you'll  find  OUT!''*' 


t  f 


f^:'^ 


rt)\  ' 


1.  If  you  get  stuck  on  a  crossword  puzzle, 
do  you  (A)  finally  refer  to  a  dictionary, 
or  (B)  leave  the  puzzle  unfinished? 


Would  you  rather  be  fA^  the  designer  of 
the  first  successful  space  vehicle  to  the 
moon,  or  (B)  the  first  man  to  ride  in  it? 


If  you  were  faced  with  two  tasks,  one 
pleasant  and  the  other  unpleasant, 
would  you  first  do  (A)  the  unpleasant 
task,  or  (B)  the  pleasant  task? 


4.  If  you  find  you  aren't  doing  well  in 
an  activity,  do  you  (A)  concentrate 
on  it  to  improve  your  performance,  or 
(B)  devote  your  attention  to  things  ia 
which  you  do  excel? 


A 

B 

A 
A 

3 

Bj 

A 

B 

8. 


"V 


Would  you  prefer  to  play  tennis  with 
an  opponent  you  know  to  be  (A)  not 
quite  so  good  as  you.  or  (B)  a 
slightly  better  player? 


In  deciding  whether  to  see  a  movie, 
are  you  more  influenced  by  (A)  w^hat 
a  casual  friend  tells  you  about  it.  or 
(B)  what  you  know  of  the  cast  and  story? 


If  you  were  a  multimillionaire,  would 
you  rather  have  (A)  everyone  know  it, 
or  (B)  only  a  very  few  know  it? 


Do  you  take  more  notice  of  someone's 
(A)  good  looks,  or  (B)  good  manners? 


D 


DeD 


n»a 


9.  When  making  your  choice  of  a 
filter  cigarette,  do  you  (A)  act 
on  the  basis  of  what  someone 
tells  you.  or  (B)  think  it 
through  for  yourself? 


n 


If  you're  the  kind  of  person  who  thinks  for 
yourself  .  .  .  you  use  judgment  in  your 
choice  of  cigarettes,  as  in  everything  else. 
Men  and  women  who  think  for  themselves 
usually  smoke  VICEROY.  Their  reason? 
Best  in  the  world.  They  know  that  only 
VICEROY  has  a  thinking  man's  filter  and 
a  smoking  man  s  taste. 

*//  you  checked  (A)  on  three  out  of  the  first 
four  qtiestions,  and  (B)  on  fmir  out  of  the  last 
five  . .  .  you  really  think  for  yourself! 


FamiMar 
pack  or 
crush* 
proof 
box. 


The  Man  Who  Thinks  for  Himself  Knows 


ONLY  VICEROY  HAS  A  THINKJNQ  MAN'S 
FILTER...  A  SMOKIN6  MAN'S  TASTE  I 
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The   Justice 


Poge  Seven 


Officers  Ptofesf  SBR-Administtafion  Relationship 


Continued  from  Payc  Qyie 

Personnel  may  reftT  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee  any  ca^e  \^hicli 
IS  (Uemed  of  a  **siinkiently  delicate 
.)!    sen  oils   nature   to   bv   heard   by   a 


higher    aulhoriiy."      During    llie    eur- 
II' III    yt-ar,     Mr.     Weinstein     had     re- 
terred    .ill    eases    to    the    Administra- 
tive   Committee    uhieh    he    felt    war- 
lantrd     a     minimum     punislimeni     of 
pn»haiion,  since  the  SBfCs  maximum 
penally   is  a   recommendation  of  pro- 
bation.     The    SBR    had    '"hjected    to 
this     prt)eedure,    stating     that     "this 
basis    for    removinj^  eases    from    SHR 
iurisdiction       indirectly       involves      a 
certain   deu'ree   of   prejudgment.  The 
decision    to    ;,'ive    ♦he    Administrative 
Conuuittee   a   disciplinary   case   clear- 
ly    implies     that     ai     tirsl     appraisal 
the  defendant  deserves  to  be   placed 
on    probatii)n.      Thus    before    a    case 
IS    tried    one    ;il ready    has    suu^^ested 
an    appropriate     punishment."      The 
Administration   has  claimed   that    the 
Dean  of  Students  or  the   Director  of 
Student   Personnel  would  be  judj^nixi 
only  **lhe  seriousness  of  the  inciiienl 
.Old  not   the  student   involved."* 

rile   SBR    also   maintained    that   ro- 
inovinu    c»f    probationary    cases    from 
fheir  jurisdiction  nullified  their  max 
imuin     punishment     of    recommt  nda 
rion     tor    probation,    since    ;oiy    case 
v\bich      the      SBK      would      consider 
worthy  of  probation   v\ould   have  un 
doubtedly     been     taken     from     th«Mr 
jurisdiction   to   bevlin   with.      J'he   SHR 
felt  that  prol)ationary  powers  "would 
tend     to    increase    the    prestige    and 
effect iven<'ss  of  the  SBR  as  a  judicial 
and     preventive     body.'*       The     Sub 
eommittee  report   presented  the  posi- 
tion  that  administrative   officers   had 
•had    the   practical,   professional    and 
sometimes      clinical      experience      in 
itealini:      with      serious     disciplinary, 
t»moti(»nal»     and     health     problems." 
Ms.)     the     administrative     members 
liavt»   access   to   personal   information 
ab:)ut    the  students  which  on  ethical 
L'roufuls   cannot    be   revealed    in    the 
si.R. 

SP>R,    however,    never    intemled    to 
fake    psyeholou'ical    case*-,   or    pre>ent 


a  student  from  ^o\nu,  to  the  Ad 
Committee  if  he  wanted.  Moreover, 
since  there  always  would  be  consul- 
tation by  the  SBR  with  the  Office  of 
Student  Personnel,  the  Administra- 
tion argument.  Kd  Friedman  ex- 
plained, is  not  comincinj^.  The  im 
portant  thinu.  he  continued,  is  to  pro- 
tect  the   indi\idual  student. 

Other  requests  by  SBR  included: 
a  .jury  system  which  would  limit 
jury  duty  to  a  roialin^  pool  of  in 
terested  students;  the  addition  of  in- 
\tstij4ator\  aides  for  the  F]xecutive 
Secretary:  and  a  differenciation  be- 
tween the  punishment  assigned  lo 
academic  probation  and  that  assigned 
to  disciplinary  prf)bation.  The  pro- 
posal pointed  out  that  prohibitinji  a 
student  on  dis*'iplinar>  probation 
from  missing  class  lacked  any  **th<'rii- 
peutic  value."'  A  punishment  Xo  fit 
the  crime  was  recommende<l  by 
SBR.  The  Sulvcommitteo  report 
agreed  with  the  existence  of  a  prob 
lem  in  this  area,  but  was  tem|>o 
rarily  at  a  loss,  k'iven  the  current 
malt^dormitory-  regulations,  to  suk'- 
^'est  an  alternative  disciplinary  pro- 
bation punishment.  Further  discus- 
sion  on    the   matter   is   j)roposed. 

With  re^»ard  lo  the  jury  system,  the 
.Sub-committee  recommended  that 
panel  membership  niiiiht  be  chosen 
only  from  a  iiroup  of  volunteers, 
and  or  panel  memlwrs  mi^ht  re 
main  f<»r  more  than  one  sessii»n  of 
I  he    court. 

i'he    rec<);nm«'ruiations  ol    the    Sub 


committee  may  now  Ix'  discussed 
lurther  by  SBR.  They  then  may  be 
submitted  to  the  .\dministration 
committee.  If  approval  is  obtained 
at  this  level,  the  proposals  will  W 
submitted  to  the  Student  Inion  in 
a    referendum. 

The    following    is    the    text    ef    the 
letter  of    resignation: 

We,  the  undersi^^ned,  liereb>  sub 
mit  our  resignations  as  Kxecutive 
OPficers  of  the  Student  Board  of 
Review.  Our  <lecision  at  this  time 
was  precipitated  by  a  (ii.seiplinary 
ease  recently  decided  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee  of  the  Faculty. 
The  right  of  a  student,  guaranteed 
him  by  the  constitution  of  the  SBR 
-to  have  the  SBR  officers  confer 
on  his  ease  with  the  Director  of  the 
.Student  Personnel  before  it  is  sent 
to  the  '  Administrative  Committee — 
was  denied.  We  Hnd  ourselves  called 
upon  to  live  up  to  this  constitution— 
we  expect  its  grantors  to  feel  obliged 
to    maintain   its  validity. 

This    is    not    the    sole    reason    for 
our    resignation:   our   experience    ha> 
shown    that    the    attitude   of   the    Ad 
ministration      toward      the      Student 
Board    of    Re\  iew    has    been    one    of 
patronizing    paternalism.    The    Board 
has    been    treated    only    as    a    means 
to    pacify    and    appease    student    de 
mands  for  effective  self  adjudication 
Such   demands  have  never  been   sat- 
isfie<i.  The  cases  we  have  been  given 
have    lHH»n    lar^el\     j>etty    in    nature. 
More    serious    castas    have    been    han- 


dled, against  our  protests,  by  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  the 
Faculty,  even  when  not  of  a  deli- 
cate nature,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
minimum  appropriate  penalty  in  such 
cases  was  probation,  a  penalty  which 
the  Board  has  no  power  to  impo.se. 
When  we  have  requested  probation- 
ary powers  they  have  denied  us  such 
powers.  Their  attitude  is  thus  one 
that  renounces  the  spirit  of  the  SBR 
constitution,  a  constitution  which  im- 
plicitly upholds  the  belief  that  stu- 
dents are  surticienlly  mature  and 
responsible  to  handle  their  own  dis 
ciplinary   cases. 

The  Faculty  Subcommittee  on  Stu- 
dent Affairs  has  delayed  action  on 
SBR  proposals.  We  have  not  received 
notice  of  even  preliminar>'  deci- 
sions on  matters  submitted  to  them 
m  November,  ilespite  avowed  prom- 
ises of  unprecendented  consideration 
and  speed.  They  have  thus  denied  us 
the  courtesy  which  they  eon.stantly 
demand  of  us  and  have  shown  the 
same  irresponsibility  which  has  hith- 
erto been  considered  a  student  mon 
opoly. 

We  deplore  the  injustice  of  the 
Administrative  Committee  disciplin- 
ary decisions  and  proceedings,  where 
prejudgment  is  covert,  where  stu- 
dent witnesses  are  not  permitted  to 
appear,  where  faculty  rights  are 
equated  with  laculty  authority,  where 
student  rights  are  grossly  minimized, 
where  retributit)n  replaces  prevent 
ative  action,  where  punishments  are 
imposed  irrespective  of  the  individual 


nature  of  cases. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  remain 
part  of  a  student  organization  that 
has  become  a  veritable  sham,  where 
we  are  denied  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  a  sense  of  maturity  and 
community  responsibility  which  we 
feel  we  possess,  where  **student  self- 
adjudication"  hav  become  a  meaning- 
less catch  word.  We  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  position  of  peMy  func- 
tionaries, whose  real  influence  and 
powers  have  been  minimized  out  of 
existence.  We  have  made  every  at- 
tempt to  meet  our  obligations  to  our 
electorate,  thi*  student  body.  We 
hope  they  will  not  eonsider  our  res- 
ignation indicative  of  a  lack  of  in- 
t(*rest  on  our  part  or  of  an  unwilling- 
ness   to    fuUill    our   duties. 

We  can  no  longer  deal  with  an 
Administration  that  has  violated  the 
eonstitutional  rights  which  it  itself 
granted,  an  Administration  that  has 
imposed  increasingly  repressive  and 
far-reaching  regulations  ui>on  the 
Brandeis  studen.t  and  has  repeatedly 
encn»ached  upon  his  private  life  and 
rights    as   an   individual. 

We  wish  to  make  clear  that  our 
complaints  are  lodged  against  cer- 
tain policies  of  the  entire  Adminis- 
tration and  are  not  directed  against 
specific  otTicials  who  act  as  its  spokes- 
men. Our  relations  with  Mr.  Wein- 
stein, our  immediate  superior,  have 
always  been  amicable;  our  decision 
to  resign  and  the  above  statement  in 
no  way  reflect  our  personal  feelings 
toward    him. 


WHO  IS  THE  BIGOT? 

A  candidate  for  the  Presidency  believes  It  a  mortal  sin  to  wor- 
ship with  a  faith  other  than  his  own.  A  voter  votes  against  him  on 
account  of  this  belief.  Who  is  the  bigot? 

Candidate     i  Voter        Both  i^-   Neither  — 

Please  check  and  return  to  The  Arnold  Poll,  P.  O.  Box  154,  Cam- 
bridge 38,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  —  '46  OLDS  SEDAN 

Mydramatic   —   P«rf«ct    Condition   —   Excellent   Tir«» 
Keason  for  sellins:  have  moved  within  walking  distance 

Mrs.    Heftie  Weiss 

4  Morton  St.,  Waltham 

er    in    office   of   Studenf   Personnel.   Sydenrtan    !•? 

Home    Phone   —   TW    3-5ttf 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

CLARK   UNIVERSITY 

Intersession  June  8-27 

One  Courie  —  Three  Semester  Hours 

Summer  Session  June  29  -  Aug.  1 4 

Two  Courses  —  Six  Semester  Hours 

Cotdueatioridl  •  Arts  -  Seit nets  -  EdHcation  -  Business 

Write  for  Bulletin  B,  Worcester,  Mass. 


A  new  idea  in  smoking... 


b 


your 


i  ^w^-^ 


p>x:.;:>.;<:jffl^,N:>:>K;X:::>;;::i;vv>-:- ;.;.•■<* 


Created  by  JU.  J.  IlexnoIJs  Xobftcco  Co&pAAy. 


menthol  fresh 


rich  tol^acco  taste 
•  modern  fiher,  too 


Smokin*^  was  never  like  this  he  fore!  Salem  refreshes  your  taste  just  as  a  glorious 
Spring  morning  refreshes  you.  To  rich  tobacco  taste,  Salem  adds  a  surprise  softness 
that  '^Ives  smoking  new  ease  and  comfort.  Yes,  through  Salenvs  pure-white,  modem 
fihcr  flows  the  freshest  taste  in  cigarettes.  Smoke  refreshed  .  .  .  smoke  Salem! 

Take  a  Puff. . .  It's  Springtiim 


Pogc  Eight 


The   Justice 
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Weekend  Date? 

.  .  .  big  event  coming  up  —  ore  your  porenrs 
oi   friends  visifing  you?  ^ 

Take  them  to  dinner  ot  Boston  $  newest 
end  nicest  dining  room.  If  they  need  over- 
night accommodations  they'll  be  pleased  with 
the  modern  rooms  each  with  bath,  telephone 
and    television.  ^ 

Rte.  12«  (Eiif  57)  at  Rte.  ' 
DEDHAM,   MASS. 

12  milfft  from  Brandeis  at  the  intereseclion  •! 
2  major  super  higtiways. 

m 

Complete  hotel  facilities.  101  liedrooms  from  S«  «p. 

FREE    PARKING 

D.  KRNT   EATON.  Jr  .  General   Manager 

For   information   and    reservation'j 

t'leplione   DAvi^  6-6700 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

"VOICES  OF  DISSENT'^ 

A  Collecfion  of  Articles  Published 
During  the  Past  Five  Years 


f 


QSOQO 
0@@ 


Dl 


NT 


CONTRIBUTORS  INCLUDE: 


Irvina  Howe 


Maurice  Stein 


rj^i 


Lewis  Coser       Norman  Mailer 
Herbert  Marcuse     Erich  Fromm 
E.  V.  Walter      Stanley  Diamond 


fnglish    INEBRIATED  RELATIVE 


>:••-: 


I       '"'"''■   ■'""'^'^H  CHECKROOM 


»x- 


■"p/'j/, . 


SOWa// 


*'t«.oo 


Thinklish:  FEZIDENCE 


>v.-. 


Thinklish:  DRUNCLE 


H>i    *l*'»-    -^^^ 


'"•""•'Jf^t 


Lucky  Strike  presents 


the  funniest,  easiest  wav  vet  to  make  money! 


PUT  IN  A  GOOD  WORD  AND 


MAKE 


CIGARCTTES 


Speak  English  all  your  life  and  what  does 
it  get  you?  Nothing:  But  start  speaking 
Thinklish  and  you  may  make  $251  Just 
put  two  words  together  to  form  a  new  (and 
much  funnier)  one.  Example:  precision 
flight  of  bumblebees:  Swarmation.  (Note: 
the  two  original  words  form  the  new 
one:  swarm  +  formation/)  We'll  pay  $25 
each  for  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 

Get  the  genuine  article 

Getth4 


new  Thinklish  words  judged  best  — and 
we'll  feature  many  of  them  in  our  college 
ads.  Send  your  Thinklish  words  (with 
English  translations)  to  Lucky  Strike, 
Box  67A,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Enclose 
name,  address,  college  or  university,  and 
class.  And  while  you're  at  it,  light  up  a 
Lucky.  Get  the  full,  rich  taste  of  fine  to- 
Ij^cco— the  honest  taste  of  a  Lucky  Strike* 


' 


A.?. 


of  a  LUCKY  STRIKE 


SAIDI'S 

139    Felt  oil    Street 
Walthani 

•W  here  Brandeis  Stitdenii 
Meet  for  Pissrt" 


Phone  for 

Pizza 

Delivery 

TW  3  -  964B I 


H.F.T.Y. 
ALUMNI  WEEKEND 

(Reform    Jewish   Youfh> 

Feb.  20-22 

LENOX,  MASS. 

Lecturer: 

DR.  WALTER  KAUFMANN 

Topic: 

THE  PLACE  OF  BELIEFS 
IN  RELIGION 

Contact: 

LEWIS  XOPLIK 
TW    3-9591 


SECOND 

HAND 

TEXT 
BOOKS 

Bought  Sold  and  Exchanead 
At  All  Times 

HARVARD 
BOOK  STORE 

1248  MassaclmseHs  Avt. 
Cambridgt,  Mass. 

Free  BMk  Covets 


Special 

STUDENT 


single  wiHi  rMiniai  water $3.7S 

Sinfte  with  kaHi      $4.25 

Mklekeddetf  T%m% MM 

TwiabeMetf  rtMns   $4.M 

Tri^e J^W 

CPer  PersMi) 

'    w/  HOTEL 

400  Commonwealth  Avenue 

B<,sion  15,  Mass.  COpley  7  9000 

'  •'Magnificently 

made  and  acted •!• 
powerfully 
plausible  ••» 
Vivid  and  olive/* 

• "i  id.  2.SJ.  4.4$.  «  J5. 1  io.  lO^M. 

BRATTLE 

Daily    »♦    $:S0-7:3*-»:3« 

M«»iM**f  $v«.  *  Sat.  •#  y.m 
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The   Justice 


Page  Nine 


Trustees . . . 

Ctnl^ytued  frojn    Page   One 

a  promise,  but  v^as  forced  to  tempo- 
i;jni>  withdraw  a  pledge.  He  .**trong- 
i\  criticized  the  student  body,  and 
chrir^'cd  them  with  being  unfair  and 
jrrf'Sponsible. 

V«irif>u.«:  proposals  made  by  the 
Student  Council  to  the  administra- 
tK»r)  have  not  been  commented  upon. 
These  concern  the  notification  of 
future  applicants  to  Brandeis  that 
the>  will  be  admitted  solely  on  the 
\*itsis  of  academic  merit.  The  adminis- 
tration has  neither  accepted  nor  re- 
jf  eted   this  suggestion. 

Student  Council  intends  to  main- 
Mtm  Its  protest,  and  fight  for  >tu 
dent  participation  in  matters  affect- 
jnjj  the  Brandei*:  Community.  This 
issue,  according  to  Ed  Friedman. 
<<»ruerns  not  only  a  tuition  rise  but 
•*sij.'n)fies  the  administration's  atti- 
tude toward  student  government  — 
i»rtf    of    pacificaticm." 


Student  Group  Plans 
Seminars  on  Religions 

The  Brandeis  University  Hillel.  Student  Christian  Association, 
and  Newman  Club  have  announced  an  Interfaith  Program  entitled 
**The  Dialogue/'  Instead  of  the  usual  brotherhood  celebrations, 
the  clubs  have  decided  to  present  a  series  of  Seminars  on  Com- 
parative Religion  which  will  constitute  a  i non-credit)  course  for  the 
Spring  Semester.  It  will  be  taught  by  the  chaplains  of  the  re- 
ligious   organizations,    and    will 


deal  with  several  concrete  prob- 
lems. 

The  Chaplains  have  slated  that, 
"these  Seminars  are  open  to  all  con- 
nected v^ith  Brandei*^.  }lo\\ever.  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  not 
another  conception  of  Brotherhood 
Week,  not  a  gathering  for  the  hopes 
of  unity  through  common  theological 
grounds.  Rather  this  is  an  attempt 
to  study  and  understand  religion  as 
it  manifested  itself  historically  in 
Judaism.  Catholicism,  and  Protesta- 
tism.  It  vmII  seek  to  point  out  the 
differences  as  well  as  the  similarities 
between  them"  At  these  seminars 
the    Chaplains    will    each    speak    for 


WANTED 

Counselors 

S/wrinlly  or  (linvnd 

0\6er  college  men 
or  graduates. 


SIRLOIN 


Jewish   boys'   summer   camp,  near 
Boston,   excellent    summer    oppor 
lunity. 


OR  FR/fD  SHRIMPS 


Chelsea  3-5271 


€pr  urtt0» 
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Dirc'clor 
Hrooksiilr  Drive 
Craiisloii.  R.I. 


only 


includes  baked 
potato,  tossed  salad, 
roll  and  butter, 
dessert  and  coffee. 

T»;eon  thru  tinner 

HOTEL  I   HOTEL 

AVERY    ESSEX 

Avery  &  Wosh.  St.     I   Opposite 
0pp.  Boston  Commonl  South  Stotion 
SERVING   GIANT    COCKTAILS 


MEMBER    DINER'S   CLUB 


First  Leriier  T.V.  Panel 
Good  Seminar,  Bad  Theatre 

Max  Lcrner's  Seminar  on  American  Civilization  swam  eerily 
into  focus  and  made  its  television  debut  Friday  evening  at  eight 
ij'cloek.  The  WGBH  TV  presentation  was  the  first  of  thirteen  such 
half  hour  gatherings  with  Dr.  Lerner  and  five  of  his  Brandeis 
students  discussing  and  analyzing  current  trends  in  America  The 
preliminary  disconcertion  aroused  al  seeing  Brandeisians,  front. 
back     and     profile,     emanating 


•.w.v 

:■:«<:.■ 


>:■»:■ 


■  •  •  •-■-■-"-.<•.•.%*-■ 


BREAKFAST 

AT 
VAN  CLEEF 


from  the  television  screen  short- 
ly gave  way  to  a  more  substan- 

t)i*I    image    of    the    pro^eram*s    format 
i»nd    Ihe    nature    of    its    scholarly    in 
qiiiry    The  familiar  face  of  Professor 
L«rner    cordially    explained    the    ex 
perimental  nature  of  his  routid  table 
discussion    ^roup    and    then    uent    on 

lo    hope    that    it    would    mark    a    si^ 
riticant    advance   in   educational  T.\  . 
He   then   introduct^d   the   topic  of  the 
first     mcH^^ting     as    ''Life     Goals     and 
Democracy/'    an' 


vtitl.  school  loyalty  cannot  excuse  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  Brandeis  quin- 
tet \%as  more  concerned  with  doing 
tricks  behind  their  own  lines  than 
scormg  on   the  TV.   audience. 

Unfortunately  the  television  screen 
is  a  happier  means  of  communicat 
ing  information  when  attention  can 
be  centered  on  a  single,  dynamic 
per.*<onality.  Thirty  minutes  is  little 
enough  time  to  explore  a  civiliza- 
tion's \alues  without  having  to  con- 
tend with  five  faces,  five  voices 
and    five    methods   of    interpretation. 


The  redeeming  influence  of  hoped 
invited  the  panel  ^^^  realism  is  negated  by  the  ncces- 
to  express  its  opinions.  Where  upon,  sary  adherence  to  a  time  schedule 
Di^nna  Medoff,  Marc  Lubin.  Esther  and  the  lack  of  natural  pauses  and 
K.rtiganer.  T  S.  Elliot  and  Marty  ^^^^^^^^^^^.^  ,,^.,,,  ,„  a^,,, 
Peretz  confidently  embroiled  them  ^^^  CiviHxatlon  is  an  almost  too 
stives  in  a  thirty  minute  controversy  honest  attempt  to  bring  the  class- 
the  »ike  of  which  is  surely  seldom  ,.^j<>in  jpto  the  living  room.  Class- 
seen  in  real  life  seminars.  Opinions  rooms  frequently  demand  a  great 
ot  the  avid  group  ranged  from  a  ^j^^|  ^f  concentration  and  as  yet  edu- 
defense  of  the  corporation  man  eational  T.V.  hasn't  discovered  how 
whose  life  goals  are  pre-ordained  by  great  a  demand  it  can  make  on  its 
his  board  of  directors  to  a  thesis  liniited  audience.  Pulverized  in-to  bil- 
rc quiring  everyone  to  do  their  own  ij^nj;  of  tiny  light  waves.  Dr.  Lerner 
gofil  or  un  goal  choosing.  could  not  reprimand  the  back  row 
So  well  primed  with  American  yawners  who  ask  to  have  their  enter- 
civilization  were  the  panelists,  in  tainment  spelled  out  in  capitals.  The 
frict.  that  comprehensible  viewing  slight  exertion  necessary  to  i^place 
demanded  a  Stoical  xoncentration  in  xhe  Professor  with  Walt  Disney  or 
i.rder  to  keep  straight  who  was  for  Rawhide  uouldn't  fatigue  the  out 
uhat^nd  which  argument  wa^  be  raged  majority,  but  on  the  other 
ing  refuted  when.  Without  the  well  hand  Seminar  might  be  required  to 
turned  phrases  of  Dr.  Ivcrner's  inter-  ^.^^pi^y    Tinker    Bell    and    shoot    on 


jected  summations  it  is  unlikely  that 


location    in    New    Mexico    to    win    the 


the  average  dial   flipper  would   have  ,^««,n^^ 

paused    more    than    briefly    to    learn    back   row  s   acceptance. 


his  position  in  the  social  phenome 
non.  Panel  di.scussion  repeatedly 
dwindled  down  to  a  level  of  personal 
lapport  leaving  the  viewer  to  catch 
what  he  could  i.s  the  debate  raged 
<^>sseylike  among  the  five  partici 
pants    In  less  disciplined  hands,  Ler 


Whether  or  not  Dr.  Lerner  and 
his  precocious  panel  need  to  bru.'-h 
up  on  their  showmanship  can  only 
be  decided  by  the  faitliful  viewer 
who  is  conten.t  to  watch  their  pro- 
gress during  the   next  twelve  weeks 


,,.,.».,.  ...  . —   .  .  li- 

ner's topic  garnered   so   much   ambi-    ^^^  then,  without  cribbmg.  can  pass 
velance   that  it   stiffled   its  own   pro- 


^'r*s.<.  So  frequently  did  the  profes- 
sor intervene  on  behalf  of  his  topic 
and  his  audience  that  one  wondered 
why   Seminar   hadn't   been   simply    a 

lecture  series. 

The  answer  is  found  alive  and 
kicking  in  the  professed  aims  of 
Channel  2  and  Dr.  Lerner's  desire 
to  experiment  in  education  via  mass 
media  In  New  York,  Sunrise  Semes- 
ter has  found  an  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence for  the  T.V.  lecturer  and  now 
Seminar  has  brought  the  conversa- 
tional group  into  play.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  proverbial  straw  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  problem  of  selling 
a  worthwhile  product  by  means  of 
ii  live  headed  salesman.  Perennially 
successful  panel  shows  use  the 
Lome  team  as  a  inquisitorial  board 
with  iW  foc\i<?  on  a  '-inglf*  mysterious 
or  in-iportant  visitor.  Muster  as  you 


the   final   examination. 


—  Alan    Fraser 


Paul  De  Man 
Lecfures 

Paul  DeMan,  Lecturer  in  Com 
parative  Literature  at  Harvard, 
will  give  a  lecture  ^m  English)  on 
"Holderlin  and  the  Romantic  Tra- 
dition'* on  Tuesday,  February 
10th,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  Club 
Lounge  of  the  Student  Center. 
The  talk  is  being  sponsored  jointly 
by  Le  Cercle  Francais,  the  Les- 
singverein,  and  the  Department 
of  European  Languages  ^and  Lit 
erature. 


fifteen  minutes:  a  forty-five  minute 
question  and  discussion  period  will 
follow.     The     chairman     is     Jonathan 

The  first  of  the  Seminars  was  held 
last  night  in  the  Club  Lounge  of 
the  Student  Inion  at  7:00  p.m.  on  the 
fopic  What  Is  Religion?  On  February 
16.  The  Meaning  of  God  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  on  February  23  The  Rise 
of  Historical  Religion.  In  March  there 
Will  be  two  more  ses.sions.  Religious 
Anthropology  man  as  conceived  by 
reli^'ion*  on  March  9.  and  Religion 
and  the  Social  Order  on  M«'irch  16. 
The  titles  of  the  lour  remaining 
•seminars,  the  dates  of  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  announced,  are  The 
Messiah,  After  Life,  Marriage,  and 
The    Jewish-Christian    Relationship. 

These  Seminars  present  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  three  clergymen  dis- 
cuss their  religions  In  an  academic 
atmosphere.  It  represents  the  first 
attempt  of  its  kind  Tiere  «^t  Brandeis. 
and  is  the  only  such  program  in  the 
entire   Boston  area. 

Corrections  .  .  . 

May   1   call  your  attention   to  three  ^  ^^f^^iii^ 

errors  in  the  previous  "Justice?"  '1)  |p  ''^^^^^■'  ^' 

The  Council   Athletic   Committee  did  ^  '^•^^P 

not    report  that   the   Athletic  Depart-  ^  -  ""^^IWf^MMmm 

ment  has  adopted  its  suggestions  for  ^  ^^i^^"^"^ 

changes  in  the  intra  mural   program.  ^  ""'^l!^^^' 

•  2)    Dean    Kauffman   did    not    say— on  |^ 

the  question  of  University  employees  ^       j  ^^^^^  remember  old  parties  I  have  gone  to,  the 

entering  students  rooms— he  himself  }^  ^   -,  ,        t-.  ^      4rU 

would  not  take  a  stand  but   would  ^       |)eople  present,  and  their  foibles.  tor  example,  there 

talk  to  the  in^vi;;J"«|^  '"^^^^^^  ^"^  M       is  the  One  Heather  Goquickly  gave,  some  years  ago, 

rather  that  he  had  talked  to  Security  ^ 

but  felt  that  Council's  suggeMed  rule  p|       in  her  tiny  Manhattitn  apartment. 

was  too  ri^id.  '3)  At  the  last  Council  ^ 

meeting  before  exams  a  student  did  |pi       \  jj^e  formed  in  front  of  her  place  at  SIX  o'clock;  it 

Z:::^i:::::Z::'i:'^ZZ  Z  I       was  almost  seven  before  I  stood,  cold  can  of  Schaefer 

Administrators  would  refuse  such  a  |||       beer  in  hand,  in  a  crowded  corner  of  the  apartment. 

di*iCussion  because  they  had  previous-  M?  ,    ,      i    tt      xi.        n    •  ^♦uk,   ^,t^-   iU^   ^^r^ 

iv  refused  a  television  debate  but  M       1  watched  Heather  flying  smoothly  over  the  up- 

rather  a  student  in  attendance  sug-  ^       tumed  heads  of  her  adoring  claque  (a  stagehand- 
bested    a    televised    debate   with    the  '•'^0,  ...  -    ,  •        •         *  *    a^ 

£n  of^students  and  was  then  told  ^       friend  had  put  up  one  of  those  Wire  Hgsone  associates 

by  a  Council  member  that  the  idea  ^       ^j^j^  omate  television  productions  of  Peter  Pa7l), 

was  not   feasible  especially  since  the  m§  .  .        r^   ,        #.       i  j        •    a-  ^  ^u«;«« 

Dean  had  refused  to  even  come  to  a  *       dispensing  Schaefer-largesse  and  pointing  out  chairs 

Council  meeting  to  discuss  issues.  ^       ^^  ^j^^  j^^g^  elderly  of  her  guest^. 

Thank  you,  ^ 

Ed  Friedman  ||       ^  ^^^^  shouted  up  at  Heather.  His  head  was  huge- 

I  nV^If V    np^th^  ^       ^^^'  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  wearing  stilts;  without  them,  one 

LUyaiiy    Uaill5  m       ^^. ^^  j^^^^  thought  him  a  Dwarf  Person-  Words 

Coutifiued  jrovi   Page  One  :W  ^  i      n    x 

danger  of  this   provision/'  Senator  ^       came  out  of  his  mouth  like  machme-gun  bullets: 

Joseph  Clark.  Democrat  from  Penn-  g       '* Rat-a-tat- tat;  tat-tat:  and  tat/'  he  Said,  handing 

svlvania.   was   co  sponsor   of   the   bill  :^:|  i  •    i         i 

Dean  John  P.  Roche,  on  behalf  of  m       Heather   her   three-stringed   dulcimer,   which   she 

the  cniversity.   wired   Kennedy   on  J         ,        ,  ^^„    Strumming  it,  she  began  to  sing 

Thursday.     February     5th     "Brandeis  ^  pi«j^vi  j  o       >  o 

I'niversity     heartily     endorses     your  t|g  the  happy  air  SO  popular  to- 

acfon   opposing    Lo^^alty    Oath    Provi-  «  ^y^         ^,         ^^^    -^^   ^^  ^...^^ 

sions  of  the  National  Defense  Educa-  j^  ^^ '^  ^  «^  ^ 

tion  Act.  Test  oaths  of  this  sort  are  M         hist  of  circlcS?  **Schaefer  all        /^^*^«*«^^*i«^:r 

both  an  unjustified  reflection  on  the  :M?  ,,,,    rpi  ^^     ,k^    \^r^A^A        ^/  ■.v 

r    A  «    1    4        A  w'>^       around!      Inen  she  lanciea       >{  ^ 

loyalty    of    American     students    and  ^         «fvwfiw.  ^  ..^ 

teachers    and    an    ineffective    device  |j^  beside    me  and    wistfully 

in  combatting  subversion  or   encour-  gjij^  ,         ,  u^^^    <'XJ^,«   i^^o  >.r*««^«  ^^.^ 

aging  loyalty.-  Dean  Roche  comment-  ^  ^^ank  my   beer.      How.  IreS,  -~^^ 

ed   that    the  oath   provision   was  a  (M       tres!*^  she  sighed  in  her  ^^    ^ 

"stupid  and  unnecessary  appendage."  :=i^  ,  ,        .  /^^  \ 

The   American   Association   of  Uni-  ^  happy-sad  VOlCC.  ^^Z^        \ 

versity     Professors    has     pointed     to  ^  .u      o   v.      /     *>»> 

the  dubious  constitutionality  of  the  ^  Me  or  the  Schaefer? 

section  in  light  of  its  prohibition  of  $M         .  _     ,      .  ,     ,.         mr  •     j  t  u      i.i 

belief,  but  stressed  the  implication  J       "Both  of  you,  darling,  You  remind  me  of  my  brother 

that   college   students   and   faculty  M       Ed ;  the  Schaefer,  that's  easy :  it's  got  a  smooth  routid 

are  made  a  suspect  group  as  opposed  ^         ^  ,  a   i.  ft  k  ±'  u  •  ^j 

to  members  of  society  in  general  or  ^       flavor;  never  sharp,  never  flat.    A  tiger  cub  jumped 

federal  programs  in   general.   (Sen-  p|       jj^^  Heather's  arms.  She  handed  him  to  me.  "You 

ator  Kennedy  observed  that  citizens  ^  ,  .      ^^  ,  ,     ,.  t  t  ^i.-    i 

who  receive  federal  old  age,  farm,  0       keep  him  Ed,  or  darhng,  or  whoever  you  are;  I  think 

or  other  benefits  take  no  oaths).  They  ^       j.^^  ^fj  f^j.  Tangier  now/'  Taking  Only  a  Can  of 

termed  the  oath  an  invidious  and  in-  :gg|         ^  ,       .  , 

escapable  comparison  and  a  barrier  to  ^         Schaefer,  She  Was  gOne. 

freedom  of  thought  and  of  research.  ^         ^,       ,  ,  ^  ,        •      .  ,  ,        m  i  i    j 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  j^:       1  ve  heard  from  her  just  once:  a  post  Card  scribbled 

Welfare  Arthur  Fleming,   who  ad-  M       .^  Swahili.  Of  course,  the  tiger  grew  too  big,  and  I 

vocates  the  repeal  of  the  oath  re-  ^  '  .    .      .    i   .  y 

quirement,  maintained  that  the  oath  ||^       had  to  let  him  go.  Tve  seen  him  Since,  though;  he  s 

would  not  det^  those  who  actually  M         f^^^j  ^  y^^^^  ^5^^^  ^  traveling  circus.  I  hope 

did  believe  m  the  forcible  overthrow  ::>^  ^     ^ 

«f   the   government,   while    it   would  ^    j^|         Heather  has  tOO. 

V     difficult    to    administer,    record, 

and   keep   available. 
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students  Protest  $250  ^'«c,- g-/;:^,';;:;X■To«re 
Kauffman,  Roche  Speak 


T^     1    ^^uy   KaufTn.an   Dean  of  Students,  and  Dr.  John  P.  Roche.  Acting  Dean  of  Fa-ulty. 

^\  -^"'riesentatwJ     o^^  at  a  Student  Union  meeting  January  12      Dr. 

appeared  as  '^^fP/^^^^^f^'''^,^,^^^"^  .\brahani  Feinberg.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of   Irus- 

.'''*'"?Mar.?fce  Berger    DeaV  Lf^  U^  Xdmini.stration:  and  Dean  Kauffman  had  been  invited 

[Hhc  meeUn'^  whS* was  Jailed  by  Student  Council  to  di.scuss  the  implications  of  the  tu.t.on  ra.se 

^"^'  ^'^olf ''re^l^nt^Eir  Frrd.tr;"u^^^^^^^^  purpose  of  the  meeting  as  a  de.ineat.on  of  the 

ruitionincrei;-s  economic  effects  on  students,  and  of  the  role  of  the  student  body  n,  the  Lmver- 

'"•  ■      Marli.i  Peretz  cited  insta.ices  from  the  record   of   .student-administration   relation.s   as   evi- 

1   \     liwith-    an,     ''.n  unwillinuness  tocommunicate.--     The   most  relevant   of  the.se   was 

?^;:d'nri;asSion•s^a^ure  r^ho'Tj^nit.nenMo^^^  students  before  deciding  on  a 

tuition  raise.  When  tuition  was  ^^r      •      | XJi ^ 

raised  from  $700  to  $800  in  1956.    """Thrfloor  thon  bcins  open  tor  d.^     >V  CH 

a    pledge    was    made    to    consult    cu.ssion,  SU-vc  Lovine  su^nesied  that 

with    siud.nts    before    the    next    tui     a  public  airin«  of  the  burtset  mifiht 

rion  raise     Consultation  Aas  carried    reveal  significant  amounts  of  money 
tu.n  raise     ^onsuiui  ^.^^    ^^^^   ^^^    ^^^j^    non-essentials 

throuKh    in    1»:>T    only    to    announce  _^^  neatly-mown  lawn.s.  a  printed  Ga- 

fhat  tuition   had  already  been  raised  ^^^i^,^    and    iniercoUeKiate    athletics, 

fo  $1000     \  'tirm  pledge"  wa.s  made  He  said  that  while  Roche  had  estab- 

U   the  tinu-.  however,  that   .students  lished    the    need    for    more    income, 

would    be    called    in    for    prior    dis-  he  had  not  d^""«;\«t"tc-d  that  a  Im 

russion  and   reconimendation.s.  tion    raise 

The    sudden    imposition    of    dress  swcr. 


Hubert  Drevfus.  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  officially  resigned 
on  Januarv  22.  "from  his  teaching  position  at  the  University  m 
order  to  write  his  doctoral  thesis.  He  has  also  joined  the  faculty 

of  MIT.  ,  .     J  ii.  4-„, 

Drefus.  when  interviewed,  said  that  he  received  the  notice 

of  non-reappointment  on  December  22,  before  the  deadline  of 

Januarv    1.  so  that  no  legal  in- 

justice  was  committed.  However,  of  an  opportunity  to  complain.   lie 

Drevfus    savs,    in    this    case    he  therefore   feels   that  the  notice  was 

sboJid   have"b<-en  given  a  terminal  "irregular  and  ou  rageous. 
contract  at  the  Wginning  of  the  year.       Dreyfus  claims  that   not  onl>    «as 

or  at  least  not  have  Ix-en  informed  at  the  notice  of  non-reappointment    un 

such  a  late  date-particularly  not  on  lair."  but  was   "illegal     as   well,  for 

the   dav   before   Christmas   vacation,  the  Brandeis  faculty  handbook  .speci 


thereby  depriving  him  for  two  week: 


&•' 


■^ 


Among 


was    necessarily    the    an- 


In  commemoration  of  the  cent<,'nary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Dewey  a  series  of  eight  lectures  on  'John  Dewey:  A  Re-evaluation 
in  the  Light  of  Recent  Philosophy.-  will  be  presented  at  Brandeis 

University.  ,  ..     .  i 

The  lecture  series,  which  is  open  to  the  pu]>lic.  is  sponsoretl 


fically    sUtes    that    Ixifore    dismissai 
the   administration   must   consult  the 
senior   members   of   the  department 
Dreyfus   thinks   that   Dr.    Aron   Gur- 
witsch.  Associate  Professor  of  Philo 
sophy.   Dr.   Herber   Marcuse.   Profes 
sor  of  Politics   and    Philosophy,   and 
D.    Harold   Weisberg,   Assistant   Pro 
fessor  of  Philosophy,  as  well  as  Dr 
Claude    Vikjee,    Professor   of    French 
in    the    Humanities   school    of   whicfc 
the  philosophy  department  is  a  sec 
tion,    should     have    been    consulted 
Dreyfus  says  that  in  a  meeting  with 
Dr.  John  Roche,  Professor  of  Politic.*^ 


.     TT'^^'J'Z  '"s;;eral  students  suggested  a  quiet  bv  the  Brandeis  University   Adult   Educati.m  Program   and   the 

:r:r;e::\.t;itrpr  i^^^^  den;:Ltr.f rtsidAocbe. ot«ce Phiio.sophy  nub. Tite lecture.  —        .--...... 

Mj^Xdmin'traiive  Committee  would  the  following  day  at  .■>:00  p.m.   Most    ^iU  l^  held  on  Tuesday  or  W  ed- 

lu.-.iss  the  matter  with  students,  the  of  the  comments  from  student.-,  op-  nesday  evenings  at  8  p.m.  in  the 

diM  uss  me  mail  iniversilv's    policy,    with    uecital  Ilall  of  Slo.sberg  .Vfusic  Center 


and  Actinj^  Dean  of  Faculty,  he  was 

told  that  the  decision  was  made  sole- 

'John  DeweyV  Philosophy  of  Mind,"    ly  between  Uoche  and  President  Sa 

char  and   that  Sachar  specifically  or 


refusal  to  allow  students  to  1)0  pres-  posed    the 

,Mit    at    Facultv    Committee   meetin;;s  the  exception  of  Bob  Hammer  s  clami 

\iu\  facuUv  ai'  Student  Council  meet-  that  the  -petty  demogoj^ues     on  Stu- 

mi!s     and 'the    refusal    to    torbid    Se-  dent  Council  and  tiu-  Justice  had  re- 

curiivPolicf  to  enter  students' roi.ms  ceived     no     commitment     and     wer^^ 

at    their    discretion,    were    the    other  abusing    their    privileUrs.    Martin    Le- 

m,V,or    consichrations     Nvhich    Pereu  vine   replied   that    students    have   the 

av      -IS     pointin-     to     administrrtive  ri^ht    to   talk    to    the    admini>tratK)n. 


h.Ml    taith*'    ami    •*ct)rroNion    oi     il»o 
Brandeis  i<lei«l/' 

David  Conep,  Ciiairman  ol   iho  Sui 
lent    Board    ot    Ileview,    stressed    Ihr 
.K'lerreni  etlfci  a  tuition  t»«e  of  Sl25o 
wouhl   have   on   able   but    needy    stu- 
Jeiit-.      reconmundinu      an      explicit 
.,tal»inent     in    the    Catal«»u    that    stu 
iUn\>  would  »>e  admitted  wiih  re^,ard 
^<»h  ly    to    academic    merit,    and    that 
rlu-     University     would     provide     tor 
all    enrolled    students.    Kauffman    re- 
plied   that    there    were    2HH>    applica- 
rions    thi**    year.    GOO    of    whitli    were 
ti)\     scholarship,    despite    the    tuition 
increase    two    years    ai^o    from    SH(M) 
to  $l(MK)    He   asserted   thai    the    I  ni- 
versity's    promise    then    to    take    care 
ot    all    fmanciai    problems    had    been 
faithfully   met,   and  would   be   again. 
Dean    Koche.   enumerating    the   de 
partment-    whose    faculty    would    be 
increased,  said  that  $2(>0.C>00  to  $250,- 
iXK)  more   ^^ouhl  l>o  needed  next  year 
than     the     rouvihly    $1.<mH).(M»0     spent 
this  year.  Tuition  of  $1001)  thi-  year 


and  that  their  pro«,Mam  must  l>e  Ip 
^ain  the  total  ri^hls  in  certain  area- 
which    Kauflman   had   promised. 

S«»me   students    felt   that  other  stu 
dents,  especially   Peretz   in   his  refer- 


on  the  Brandeis  campus. 

Outstandinc  authorities  in  the 
fields  of  philosophy  will  present  the 
ei^iht  lectures  in  the  series.  Harold 
Weisber^,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philo.sophy  at  Urand^'is,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department,  will  open 
the  series  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  23. 

On  March  4.  Albert  Hofstadter,  Pro 
fessor    of    Philosophy     at    Columbia 


on  April  1. 

'^Experiment  ar.d  Necessity  in  Dew- 
ey's Philo.sophy,"  v.ill  be  the  subject 
of  the  April  8  lecture  by  Morton 
White.  Professor  ol  Philo.sophy  at 
Harvard  I'niversity  and  author  oi 
Origins  of  Dewey's  Instramentallsm, 
Social  Thought  In  America,  Toward 
Reunion  in  Philosophy,  Religion,  Poli- 
tics and  Higher  Learning. 

Ernest  Na^'el  Professor  ot  Philoso- 
l)hy  at  Columbia  University  and  co- 
author with  Morris  Cohen  of  An   In- 


University   end   authority  in  the  phi-    troductlon    to     Logic    and     Scientific 
lo.sophy     of     aesthetics,    will     discuss    Methods,  will  pre^eni  the  concluding' 

leciure    April    IT)    on    *Mohn    l>«'wey's 


Summer . .  • 

Ctifttitiut'd    fntf^}    I'oijc   Ti-o 


e nee  to  the   I  niversity's  "bad   tailh,**    -John    Dewey's    Aesthetics."    Charles 

had    en^a^ied    in    mud  slin^in;;:    Judy    Stevenson,  Protessor  of  Philosophy  at     philosophy  of  .Science.** 
Haurwitz  replied   that  KautYman  had    the   University   ol    Michigan   and   au- 
had    the    opportunilv    to   discu.sh    the    thor    of    Ethics    and    Language,    will 
chargr.    and     had     refused    to    avail    present  the   third    ItK^lure   on    March 
him.self    of    that    opp<»rtunit> .     Ellen     ii,      speakinj:      on      "John      Dewe>  s 

I.evine   charged   thai  the   .\dininisira-     Kthics."  ,  ^        ,  i 

Ill's  "open  <l.>or  policy"  was  hypo  o.i  Tue>d„> .  March  18.  .Ma.  Black,  leacjiin.  "^^'f "  ''X!re;'"">roU.': 
critical.  si.K-e  as  a  member  o.  Stu-  ,„,h„r  ol  Introduction  to  Mathemati-  ^•"^^I'f  ^  ;^';^"  Prinreton  Univers  v 
dent  CoumMl  she  had  seen  fouiK-il  cal  Philosophy,  Critical  Thinking,  and  sor  ot  English,  Prmceton  I.  nverMtj 
res..lutions  and  su«e«stio„.  stalled  philosophical  Analysis,  and  Profes.sor  '-n'eater  in  Amoncan  L.  e  Ldw 
and  op,>ose,l  without  series  consid-  ,t  philosopli.v  at  Cornell  Iniversity.  «•  I'e.let  Associate  Professor  o 
eration  of  the  issues  themselves.  .ill  speak  on  "Prasmatism  and  the    Theater    Art.s  />""    '^'-fXs^J      ;'; 

Uou^hly  IS-)  students  fiaU.ere<l  out-    Appeal  to  'Ordinary  LanRuage.' "  Brandeis^  Theater.  "Aesthetics  of  the 

side  WiH)druf1  Hall  at  TiiOO  p.m.  Tues-        th^  \f»roh  *>ri  lerturer  will  be  Sid-    Theater, 
day,   January    13.    as    Administration 
otVices    were    ch»sini:.    .\dminist ration 
ofticials    passed    through    the    crowd 


dered  that  Dr.  CJurwitsch  was  not  to 
be  consulted.  The  whole  "injustice.' 
in  Dreyfus's  opinion,  is  therefore 
rooted  in  the  problem  of  *interfer 
ence  of  the  administration  in  depart 
mental  appointments  and  dismissals." 

The  reason  ^iven  by  Koche  for 
Dreyfus'  discharge  was  thiit  he  was 
"supererogatory  •superlluous  in  the 
department."  Dreyfus  asks  how  Sa 
char  and  Uoche  could  have  known 
he  was  "supererogatory"  when  no 
memlx'rs  of  the  philosophy  depart 
ment    had    been    consul letl. 

As    Mr.    Dreytu.s    felt    that    he    had 
been  treated  in  an  ^'unjust  manner.' 
he  decided  to  resign   on  January    IH 
He  had  waited  for  a  month,  he  said 
in   the   hope  that  ihe   decision  would 
l>e   reversed    by    tin-    Faculty    Senate 
I'he  matter  did    not   come  up  before 
the    tacult.N    senate    and    Dreyfus    re 
signed  Ix'fore  the  start  of  the  secon<l 
semester. 

With  Dreyfu.s'  resiiination  and  Mar 
cu.se's  and  Gurwitseh's  leaves  of  ab 
sence.  there  remain  cmly  two  teach 
ers  in  the  department,  Wei.sber^  and 


without    makinu    comment,     i-nnvi*^-     ottMim^K't'  .^vindv.  -_-*.  - — —  i     u      4  t:     ♦» 

appe.-red  in  the  Harvanl  Crimson  and    of  The  Hero  in  History,  Education  for    tween  Canaan  and  the  Aecaen  Sea   ; 
on   the   from   po.es   of   the  Waltham    Modern  Man,  John  Oewey-An  Intel-    Immanuel  K-";I>«'\,P'-l':-«:^  "L^:!: 


this  year.  Tuition  of  $1000  tlu^  year  ^ews-Tiibime   and   the   Bo.ton  lectual   Portrait,  and   From   Hegel  to  lical  Archaeology.  Emory  U  nivers.t> 

and  $1250  next  year,  he  stated,  is  not  ;.        ^\^^^^^^  ^^^^  folkmin^  day.   in  Marx,    will    speak   on   "John    Dewey's  "Archeology  of  Ancient  ^^naan. 

.umcieni  10  cover  the  cost  of  faculty  ^  ^        ^^^^^^^^^    Kaumnan    was    said    to  Philosophy  of  Education."  Institute  of  Mus.c:  Noel  L-ee.  Pian 

salaries.  He  added  that  student.s  iail  ^_^^    ..^....,..  .    .,..,     thm     no    formal  Sidnev      Morsenbesser.      Assistant  ist;     Paul     Makanowitzky.     \iohni.st 


to  realize  ttie  advanta^'es  of  modern 
buildinq>  and  cited  the  run-down 
condition^  ot  hi-  oftice  at  Haverford. 
where  he  formerly  tautjht. 

After  notuit;  that  neither  he  nor 
ihe  student  body  was  competent  to 
determine  the  economic  need^  of  the 
University.  KautTman  asserted  that 
students  and  student  or«:anizations 
•a  Brandeis  enjoy  privileges  unusual 
in  institutions  ot  hi^'her  learninjj: 
here  differences  of  opinion  are  per 
mitted.  to  1k'  aired. 

Friedman  then  concentrated  on  the 
•breach  of  faith"  of  which  Peretz 
had  claimed  the  I'niversity  was  guil- 
ry.  He  noted  that,  in  view  ot  the  I'ni- 
vcrsity's  commitment,  such   explana 


have    "pouUed    out    that     no    fcnmal  Sidney      Morgenbesser.      Assistant 

request  had  Ix-en  made  for  a  meeting  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Columbia 

with    college    onicials"    and    to    have  University   and   author   ot   numerous 

*'told     the     gathering     that    Br.nuleis  works  in  the  iield  of  ethics  and   phi- 

had    held   otT    raisin.;    tuition."  losophy  of   education,   will   speak    on 

Hindus  Is  Awarded 
Walt  Whitman  Prize 


ist;  Paul  Makanowitzky,  Violinist: 
•Chamber  Music  Workshop";  Harold 
Shapero,  Associate  Professor  of  Mu 
sic.  "Composition  Seminar":  Allen 
Sapp.  Jr..  Lecturer  in  Music,  Wel- 
lesley  College,  ''American  Music 
1775-1950";  Special  guest  lecturers 
will  be  Lukas  Foss.  Gail  Kubik.  Irv 
mg  Fine  and  Leon  Kirchner. 

Institute  In  Psychology:  Walter 
Toman.  Associate  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology, ^'Psychoanalysis  as  a  Theo- 
retical System";  Harry  Rand,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Psychiatry-, 
^'Clinical     Cases:      Psychopathology"' 


neT    Hoo"  Pn^  "or  Tf   plliloso^hv        Institute     In     Archaeology:     Cyrus    l^abbi    Manfred    Vogel.   Of   Dreyfu.sV 

"ml  Chairman  of  the  Philosophy  De-    Gordon.    Chairman    of    the    Depart     three  scheduled  courses  for  the  term. 

crowo    partimnt       New      York      miversiiy.    ment    of    .Mediterranean    Studies    at    the  two  whole  year  classj.s  have  Ix-e  . 

Articles    S'a"r.t;,n  Square.  Dr.  nook,  author    the    Iniversity.    "C^aritic:    L.nk^  be-    taken  over  by-^ Vo.el  and  Mr.  Joseph 

- '-" — '  *^'^   A.^rto^r.  «^**n'  •     Murphy,     graduate     student     in     in*- 

History    of    Ideas,    while    the    course 
on    Kant    has    been    cancelled. 

Hi-Charlie  Satarize 
Moon  Launchings 

With  Sputniks  orbiting  around  liie 
earth,  it  is  fitting  that  this  year's  Hi 
Charlie  should  be  about  a  U.  S.  at 
tempt   to  reach   the  moon.  It  is  the 
story    of    McGowan,    an    Air    Force 
captain,   and   what    **that   Air   Force 

Milton  Huidu.s.  author  and  associate  professor  of  English  a.  p^^;  J;   ';;"   Clinical     Psychiato;.  l;tSf  st'tllnt  pr'^u^tiru  t"a  "s 

nrandeis  University,  received  the  Walt  Whitman  Prize  from  the  ..cHnical    Cases:    Psychopathology";  J^^J'^/^fDes/rt  Palais 

P<v.trv  Society  of  America  at  its  forty-ninth  annual  banquet  in  George  Gardner.  M.D..  Judge  Baker  P'^ce  at  the  uesert  t-aiace,  a  q  i 

la^aarv      The  prize   given  annually  for  a  work  of  criticism,  schol-  Guidance     Center,    "Clinical    Cases:   oasis   among   the   barren   sands^  To 

January.     ^."^  P"f  •  S.^r/^J,' ""„    ■  Childhood    and    .Xdolescence";    and   this  hide-away,  housing  six-mau  hunt 

versitvs  commitment,  sucn   exp.a.ia-   arsh.p.  <>^^.^»«g^^^P>^.  «*  ^,^^^^^^^        volume   jJ  new   essavs   eiult led  thrU   courses  in    .selected   problems    i„g  divorcees,  comes  the  Air  Force 

tions  'should  nave  b<-eu  made  before   having   edited   and   introduced   a   volume   ot   neu    essays   entuieu  ^^     p^y.^oanalysis:     FeU.x     Deutsch.  ^,ith  aU  its  mascuUne  splendor.  The 

it  had  become  necessary  for  students   L«ave«    of    Gr«««    One    Hundred  Schooner    The   New  Le.der,  M.D.,  'Thus   Speaks  the   Body:   Psy-    pi^^  unravels  from  this  point, 

to  call  a  protest  meeting.  He  reiterat-  Years   After.  and  The  Walt  Whitman  News-Letter.  chonalytic  Posturlogy";  James  Mann       McGowan    is    played    by     Howie 

od   Council's    request   for   access   to       Tj,e  seven  essays  contained  in  ^    ^^^^^    ^„    whitman    and  M.D.,  "The   Conversion  Process  and    s^j^un^n  ^jjile  Sanders,  the  psychia- 

anancial  reports,  atid  maintaitied  that  ^^^^  ^^,^^^  ^.^j^^^,,  ^y  the  late   |„i,y    oickinson    at    Brandeis.    Mr.  its  Relationship  to  ^^e  Seiious  Ego  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  ..^^^ 

:r"raser^p^;SlyThrrr;herr  X  Middleton  Murry    William  Carlos.  Hindus    expiated    his    -on     -  --—  ^^n":  S'.SK-    anium.'.  is  portrayed  by  Judy  MUan. 

own  living  conditions  were  concerned.  Williams,  Richard  Chase.  Leslie  Fied-  «Tit.ng  ^h^jMXik   b>    sayin^^^^^  ^aU  consciousness,   and  Think-   Lois  Zetter.  as  Myrtle,  is  the  propn- 

?o  suggest  which  expenditures  were  ler,     Kenneth     Burke,     and     David  Whitman  ''^^^^^'^']''^!^;^^'^.  mg  in  Psychoanalytic  Theory."            etress    of    the    Desert    Palace.    Bob 

necessary  Daitchcs.  'The  Centenary  of  Leaves  tome  the  »^^°  ™*'''^^"?]l^^'f  "*  '„ .""![.  Institute   In   Philosophy  of  Edaca-   Gross  is  the  General,  the  symbol  o/ 

At^his   point,  when  the   question  of    Grass."    an    essay    dealing    with  i^^"  P^^.^^^^^^f^'f;  "'"^f  ^^J  tion:  Sidney  Morgenbessor,  Columbia   the  Air  Force  spirit.  Louise  Lasser 

period  was  to  .K-gin,  Kauffman  and  Whitman's  work,  was  contributed  by  andJV  hitman  ^s  a  J^^*  ^^^^^^^  University;    Henry    Aiken.    Harvard   pi^yj  the  role  of  that  ravishing  Mar- 

Roche    left    the    meeting,    the    only  Mr.  Hindus.  The  intention  of  the  work  is  to  stim-  University;  D.  J.  O'Conner,  Univer-          ^^.j^^   "obliges  the   Air  Force   in 

word   of    explanation   being   Roche's  In  the  past  2  years,  the  prize  was  The  "\t^n"on  °;  ;";      .       j^       ^^or  sity  of  Exeter.  England.                         ^„.  ^.., ,. 

.■one  nile  ot   civU  liberties  Ls   that  given  to  Professor  Gay  William  Al-  ^l^^.i^/.^.'^^Vo^^  Urk'^  '-"^♦^  •"  ''»'y«'«=  «.  Sch.;eber,   ^"^,7^;,,^,  ,,,  .^an  on  the  Way 

the  employers  never  hang  around  for  len  of  New  York  Lnivers.ty  for  his  ''"^  ~'^^^^^                  a„d  visiting  of  The    Brandeis   Physics   Dept.;  F.  ,.J..''*_'^"^^^n  by  Michael  Cohen, 

the  strike  meeting."  biography  of  Whitman,  entitled  The  Stanley    ^unitz    poet                      b  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^         Up    was  written  oy  mc 

Ed    Friedman    later    explained    to  Solitary^  Singer,    and    to    Professor  professor   at   »ranae's.j^„u  »,     ^^  ^^     „^r,sW     Weisbere.    Assist) 
Council   that    Roche   and 
had  earlier  stated  their 

Iirt'"tLfhe-Sdma'n-had  raised      Mr.  Hindus,  who  has  had  articles  society's  anual  Datjquet  -  "-■   --•  School  ^^^^^  will  be  cona^^^^^  j„,  ^elmiary  16  at  the  Shell  and 

objection,   except    that   they   at   and  reviews  dealing  with  Whitman   dorf-Astona    Hotel    m    Ne>^    ^iork,  air-cond.t.oned  Rabb  Graduate  Cen    ^^^^  _„,;„„,  .h,^,,^  Februarv  M. 


no 


leaH  ''wa'A    until  all   the    speeches  published    in    the 


El       v*a^>A        "  »««»•••»»-" I 

Kenyon    Review,    where  the  awards  were  maae.  ten 


will  continue  through  February  22, 


1500  Honor  President  Sachar  Rossiter  Discusses 
4t  Sixtieth  Birthday  Dinner   Pattern  of  Liberty 

JTM.  V        k^xy^  ^  A^^^  ^M,M.        j»-^  ^  ^  Clinton  Rossiter,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Governm 

$481,000  Fund  to  be  Used  for  Scholarships 


N'KW  YORK   Jan    15— More  than   1..3U0  people  converged  on  tiie  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  here 

.i.^hrto  oav  tribute  to  President  A.  L.  Sachar  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixtieth  birthday.    The  testi- 

.......hVl  was  tenderecl  Ihe  President  by  the  Trustees  and  Fellows  of  the  University  and  supporters 

]\(  Pr-^ndeis  from  evcrv  part  of  the  United  Stales. 

\t  the  banquet    Mrs.  Ruth  Rose,  a  trustee  and  ehairman  of  the  National  Women's  Committee 
of  rw-andeis  University,  announced  that  a  telephone  campaign  today  had  brought  more  than  12,000 


loi 
m( 


new  members  into  thi^  ;4roup 
which  has  undertaken  for  the 
last  decade  the  sole  support  of 
the  Univer;,Ky  hbrary.  Trustee 
Lawrence  A.  VVien  announced 
thr*  establishment  of  the  Abram 
Leon  Sachar  Fund,  already  con- 
taining in  excess  of  .S4«  1.000.  the 
interest  of  which  will  be  used  by 
the  Board  upon  Sacliars  recom- 
mendations. 

Scholarship  Fund 

l!i  accepting  the  gift.  Dr. 
Sachar  indicated  that  the  funds 
would  be  used  to  support  the 
scholarship  funcU  of  the  Univer- 
sity thus  assuring  the  fact  that 
no  r>randeis  student  is  deprived 
of  an  education  because  of  finan- 
cial hardship,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  the  President 
lashed  out  at  *the  wanton  waste 
of  untapped  sources  of  Ameri- 
can   manpower   with    three    mil- 


Clinton  Rossiter,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Government 
and  Professor  of  American  Institutions  at  Cornell  University, 
spoke  on  'Tatterns  of  Liberty,"  on  Wednesday  evening.  February 
11,  in  Nathan  Seifer  Auditorium. 

Rossiter  began  by  explaining  his  concept  of  liberty— *^the 
most  slippery  item  in  the  whole  bag  of  ideas  and  institutions  a 
professor  has  to  draw  from." 
Liberty,  like  truth  and  justice 
and  other  abstractions,  can't  be 
defined:  but  it  can  be  under- 
stood, he  said. 

He  noted  that  there  are  three 
major  aspects  of  liberty   which 


Debate  Group 
Sets  Program 

Al    Zabin.    class    of    '59.    and 
Ruth  Weinstein,  class  of  '62,  rep 


President  Abrani  L.  Sachar  ^ 

ment,  are  m>t  enough,  the  Bran-   brought  a  message  of  congratula- 
deis  President  stated.    Although    tions     from      his     organization. 

,, ^..^... -  the     President     of    the     United    Irving   Kane,  Vice  Chairman  of 

lion  (lualified  youngsters  being  states  had  some  years  ago  ap-  the  Fellows,  presented  Mrs. 
denied  a  college  education  be-  pointed  a  commission  to  study  Sachar  with  a  gold  charm  brace- 
cau^e  of  inadequate  resources.'^  ^he  educational  problems  of  the  let  marking  the  important  events 
He  decried  the  slackness  and  colleges,  the  excellent  recom-  in  the  lives  of  the  President  and 
lack  of  urgency  with  which  the  mendations  "are  gathering  dust  his  wife.  She  responded  warmly 
nation  has  confVimted  the  educa-    in  pigeonholes.'^  speaking    of    the    'sentimental 

tional  crisis.  'Deliberate  speed  pjve  toasts  were  proposed  to  journey  '  that  climaxes  with 
seems  to  have  become  the  motto  ^he  President  by  different  speak-  Brandeis.  Telegrams  were  read 
of  the  entire  countrv  with  regard  ^^^  representing  various  areas  from  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
to  higher  education.  Yet  we  ^f  American  and  Jewish  life.  Dr.  hower  and  former  President 
face  these  problems  with  a  maxi-  Robert  Mavnard  Hutchins,  Chair-  Harry  S.  Truman.  A  congratula- 
mum  of  loud  deliberation  and  a  ^^^  of  the  Fund  for  the  Re-  tory  resolution  was  also  passed 
minimum  of  haste;  with  a  maxi-  public,  paid  tribute  to  Sachar  as  by  the  State  Senate  of  Massa- 
mum  of  talk  and  a  minimum  of  ^^^e  outgoing  'wonder  of  Amei-i-  chusetts.  The  chorus  sang  un- 
action. '  can  education.  *  Brandeis  Fellow 

'Fullv  recognlzinu  the  inade-  Philip  Klutznick,  President  of 
quate  character  of  the  gesture,  B'nai  B'rith.  spoke  of  the  Presi- 
but  hoping  it  will  at  least  help  dent's  role  in  the  establishment 
in  some  small  way  in  our  own  and  expansion  of  the  Hillel 
young  University/l  should  like  Foundations  on  more  thap  200 
to  assign  the  income  from  the  college  campuses  in  the  United 
generous  birthday  endowment  States  and  abroad.  Fellow  Leon- 
which  has  been  so  graciously  ard  Bernstein,  former  Professor 
pre^^ented  to  me,  so  that  it  may  of  Music  at  the  University,  com- 
be used  to  ameliorate  the  finan-  poser  and  conductor  of  the  New 
citl  problems  of  our  scholarship  York  Philharmonic,  spoke  of  the 
students  at  the  University/*  "^  ^ 

Radical  Solutions 


in  different  centuries  of  Ameri- 
can history  has  received  differ- 
ent emphasis.  Americans  hving 
in  the  eighteenth  century  were 
concerned     with     'an     indepen- 
dence-directed society.''  Accord- 
ing to  Rossiter,    'independence 
is  a  situation  in  whicii  man  feels 
a  minimum  of  restraints  on  his 
freedom  to  make  a  choice.  The 
man    is    self-reliant,    and    self- 
directing."       Rossiter       defined 
power    as    "the    ability    to    act, 
Man   is   not   only   exempt    from 
resented    the    Brandeis    Univer-   the   direction   of   others   but    is 
sity  Debating  Society  in  the  Har-    capable    of    directing    himself/' 
vard     Invitational     Tournament    vvas   emphasized   in   the   legisla- 
held   on   February   5,  6,   and   7.    ijve    and    mores    of    nineteenth 
Debating   together   for  the   first    century   America.   In   the   twen- 
time,      Zabin      and      Weinstein    tieth     century,     '*men     are     en- 
emerged    from   eight   rounds   of    couraged  to  act  by  the  external 
competition  with  a  four  and  four    situation.    They    are    offered    a 
record.   Defeating   Union,   Tem-   choice   among   competing   alter- 
ple,    Brooklyn,    and    Dennison,    natives.  '  Men  today  have  'a  con- 
the  team   lost  to  Northwestern,    text   within   which  to   put    inde- 
Bowdoin.    Wesleyan.    and    Win-    pendence  and  power  to  work/* 
tenberg.   The   Zabin-   Weinstein    or,  what  Rossiter  terms,  *'oppor- 
combination.  attempting  to  fol-   tunity." 

low  in  the  footsteps  of  Bob  Wer-       Another  way  to  define  liberty 
lin.    current    President    of    the    is    to    examine    the    society    in 


Debating  Society,  and  Eddie 
Friedman,  who  last  year  placed 
second  in  the  Harvard  Invita- 
tional, were  unable  to  make  the 


which    it   exists.    Rossiter   listed 

a  number  of  components  of  the 

ideal  free  society."  ''A  faith  in 

freedom"  is  necessary.  Rossiter 


der  the  direction  of  Alfred  Nash 
Contiymed  on  Page  Six 


quarter-final  round  on  the  basis  cited  India  as  an  example.  *All 
of  their  performance  in  the  they  have  is  faith  in  freedom; 
eight  seeding  rounds  of  the  and  it  has  carried  them  far/' 
tournament.  One  of  the  teams  There  must  be  widespread  good- 
which  defeated  Brandeis,  North-  will,  and.  as  in  Britain,  basi- 
western.  became  the  eventual  cally  decent  public  relations  in 
winner  of  the  tournament  when  the  free  community.  *'A  healthy 
it  triumphed  over  M.l.T.  in  the    portion  of  the  nation's  treasure 

(men,  as  well  as  money)  must  be 
de-  assigned  to  education. '  Rossi- 
ter noted  that  'so  far,  no  so- 
city  has  ri.sen  very  far  above 
the  minimum  in  this  area."  Con- 
stitutionalism must  exist  as  a 
'condition  of  liberty."  "1  do  see 
how  there  can  be  a  constitution- 
al country  without  freedom:  but 
1  doubt  that  there  can  be  a  dem- 


final   round. 

The  topic  for  this  year's 

CoyitfHued  on  I'agc  Six 


Dreyfus  Termination  Handled 
According  to  Correct  Protocol 

•^  ocracy  without  a  constitution, 

The  Justice  regrets  that  due  request  to  complete  his  doctoral  j^^  stated.  In  addition,  the  free 

to    a    misunderstanding    among  dissertation.     Bluestein   repeats  society    must    have    widespread 

several    editors    Dean    .John    P.  the  information  carried  in  The  economic     security     and     wide- 


•The  University  cannot  solve  creative  learning.  Abraham  Kiui-  ^^  commenting  specifically  on  Despi 
the  problem  alone."  he  said.  coff.  Governor  of  Connecticut  .^^^^^  ^.^jg^^  j^  ^^  article  last  clear  tl 
'Even  now  thev  are  subsidizing   and  a  Brandeis  Fellow,  prai^ed    ^.^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  resignation  of  Mr.    procedu 


loiK  riiiiiidi luuiin..  oi/v^.»<- ".  w.^    several    editors    uean    .John    P.  the  information  carried  in  Ti.e   economic     security     ana     wiae- 

guest  of  honor  as  someone  who   j^^^^.j^^  gnd  Dr.  Harold  Weisberg  Justice  that  Dreyfus  is.  however,   spread    distribution    of    private 

inspired    creative    activity    and   ^_^^^  ^^^  g.^^j^  ^j^^  opportunity  now  on  the  faculty  of  M.l.T.           property.    "Candid    discussion" 

p.^^  ^^^  charges,  it  is  now   must  be  permitted  and  a  sense 
that    all   the    appropriate  of   morality   must   prevail.   The 

•xven  now  mey  are  >uuMu«/.iiifc   — —  -  -               wceiv  un  mw  icoijiiiaiiv...  v^.   •"..  procedures  of  academic  termin-     -true  friends  of  liberty  are  most 

those  who  come  to  the  tune  of  Dr.  Sachars  significance  for  the  ^^^^y^f,J.^  preyfus  from  the  Bran-  ation  were  followed.  That  is.  important  of  all  for  the  health 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  edu-  entire  country.  Trustee  Joseph  ^^.^  faculty.  We  particularly  the  letter  informing  Dreyfus  of  of  the  free  society,'  Rossiter 
cational  costs.  Obviously,  a  much  Proskauer.  former  Justico  or  tne  j.ggj.et  not  having  checked  with  non-reappointment  came  within  said.  These  are  'a  few  men  who 
more  radical  solution  is  required  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  quotation  at-  the  usual  time  limit  and.  more  believe,  not  just  for  themselves, 
than  the  homeopathic  efforts  and  President  of  the  American  ^rj^J^,te^l  ^o  him.  significantly,  the  appropriate  but  for  others,  in  liberty." 
whicli  have  thus  far  been  made."  Jewish  Committee,  """^elf  se%-  s^i^j-etjuent  to  the  appearance  members  of  the  faculty  in  resi-  Rossiter  next  discussed  the 
He  asked  for  increased  Federal  eral  years  P^^^^,  ^"*^.^"^S*^"^  of  the  article,  information  came  dence.  Weisberg.  Acting  Chair-  personal  aspects  of  liberty.  He 
subsidy  and  deduction  allow-  landmark,  spoke  oi  ^"j^V  ^r  to  this  newspaper  from  Mr.  man  of  the  Philosophy  Depart-  ^^^^^  strongly  that,  'without  de- 
ances  on  income  tax  for  educa-  ments  of  the  young  .  j^j^,jjaj.^j  j^^  Bluestein.  Adminis-  ment.  and  Dr.  Herbert  Marcuse.  j^yj^g  environmental  influence, 
tion  costs.  Sachar.  pvfpnded  tralive  Assistant  to  the  Presi-  Professor  of  Politics  and  Philos-  liberty  is  personally  cultivated. 
Raises  in  tuition  "in  bits  and  Dean  .  onn  \  •  ""^"^J^^/^  jent.  informing  us  that  Drevfus  ophy.  were  consulted  by  the  -j-he  price  of  liberty  for  the  in- 
starts."  and  a  "pitifully  small  {^e  greetings  of  the  racuuy^ajia  ^^^  released  from  his  contract  Dean  of  Faculty.  The  allega-  dividual  is  self-reliance,  self- 
number  of  scholarships  estab-  Lawrence  »^^»^  AQ^nriition  with  the  University  at  his  own  on  Coiitnmed  o«  Pace  Six  .<;;-t  discipline,  self-control.'  Includ- 
lished   by   the    federal   govern-  of     the     Alumni     Association.  DK/ai^L'LIC)    ...it  «- -.V^>*  '    gd   in   self-discipline    are   faith 


Chorus 

The  University  Chorus  will 
present  Honegger*s  'vKing 
David,"  with  orchestra  and 
soloists,  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning. February  18. 

The  Chorus,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Alfred  Nash  Patter- 
son, will  perform  at  8:30  p.m. 
in  the  Recital  Hall  of  Slosberg 
Music  Center.  General  admis- 
sion is  $1. 

The  soloists  will  be:  John 
Summers,  narrator;  Kate  Hur- 
ley, soprano;  Jean  Kraft,  alto; 
and  Alexander  Clement,  ten- 
or. 


b^3 


ed  in  self-discipline  are  faith 
(the  desire  to  believe  in  free- 
dom), knowledge  ('^possession  of 
it  makes  freedom  more  delight- 
ful"), virtue,  and  effort.  Those 
who  exert  no  effort  to  be  free 
are,  in  Rossiter's  opinion,  ''pur- 
poseless men.''  Instead  of  being 
free  men,  they  are  'amoral  veg- 
etables." 

Rossiter  went  on  to  examine 
liberty  in  the  United  States. 
'America  is  a  civilization 
uniquely  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  liberty."  He  observed  that 
while  there  have  been  societies 
which  set  as  a  goal  the  accumu- 
lation  of  gold,  or  conquest,  or 
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Letters  To  The  Editor 


True  Purpose 

I  am  writinj:  this  letter  in  an  at- 
tempt  to  shou  why  the  disagree- 
ments which  have  rocked  our  cam- 
pus  are  inevitable  because  of  the 
structure  of  the  Iniversity;  but, 
since  this  inevitability  stems  from 
a  seeminj4  i^morance  of  the  puri>osc 
of  a  university,  the  remedy  in  im- 
plicit.   .    .    • 


u   ^  o  hnhit  of  icnorini'  the  opinions    concern  of  the  student. 

has  a  habit  of  itnorint  i  general    disengagement    by    the 

of  the  faculty  and  the  students.  ^    ^  • 


"wars" 


students     from     their     petty 
I    feel    that    the    basic    governing   with     the    administration    would    be 
structure    of   Brandeis    University    is   a  welcome  event. 
l>ad  because,  since  it  denies  to  those 


who  are  governed  the  ultimate  right 
of  government,  it  cannot  adequately 
provide  for  their  needs  and  desires. 
The  only  solution  is  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  cede  its  power  to  a  gov- 
erning council  composed  of  demo- 
cratically chosen  faculty  and  student 
representatives. 

Irresponsible    Reactionary 


.o»» 


T7ie  Only  Way? 

*Campus  ConHict:  Farce  or  Value 
by    Martin    Levine.    which    appeared 
in  the   PY'bruary    10  issue,  impres.sed 
me    as    being    a    thoughtful    analysis 


Mr.  Fischman  s^ys,  *The  speeches 
made  by  the  various  speakers  Had  a 
defmite  similarity  in  that  each  con- 
tained  a  basic  dishonesty  aimed  at 
getting  votes."  Grow  up  child,  and 
Jonathan  Marwll    learn    what    it's   all    about.    What    do 

vou  think  is  the  purpose  of  a  candi- 
date's speech?  What  do  you  think 
he's  up  there  for  if  not  to  get  votes, 
and  what  is  dishonest  about  it? 


College  Notes 

Princeton  is  seeWng  a  "meaning- 
ful alternative"  to  the  Bicker  system. 
One  may  be  found  in  Woodrow  Wil- 
son  Lodge,  originally  a  -facility"  set 
up  bv  the  University  to  provide  for 
those  who  found  no  place  in  the 
Bicker  system,  which  has  gained  con- 
siderably in  suture  this  year. 

Most  clubs  serve  purely  social 
functions.  As  James  Ward  Smitli. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Princeton, 
wrote  in  The  Daily  Princetonian,  'In 
general  the  undergraduates'  attitude 
toward  the  Street  (Prospect  Street, 
where  the  clubs  are  situated)  is  an 
attitude  that  bifurcates   it   from  the 


1  cannot  Ixlieve  that  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity exists  so  that  a   few    old  wid- 
ows can  satisfy   their  childhood   fru.s-  .  rwi         T 
trations.    I    cannot    even    Ixlieve    that    JjfiSire     I  O    LtVUrU 

Brandeis  Iniverstiy  exists  solely  for 
the  sake  of  a  couple  of  Jewish  nou- 
veau  riche  millionaires  who  want  a 
place  to  donate  money  in  order  to  de- 
crease their  income  tax. 


Mr.  Fischman  goes  on   to  say  that 
one  of  the  candidates  had  the  '*Cour- 

me    as    being    a    inoutimiiii    a.ic.^io  ^ttu-k    Mr     Peretz     but    re-    

of  the  problems  facing  the  Brandeis    ^^.^.^  J^^/^^^^^^^  of     the    serious  intellectual  life  of  the  un.ver 

community.  There  are,  however,  sev-    vcr.sea  ^^  ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^ 

eral    points    which    Mr.    Levine    has    P^rcssui^    i^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^  ^.^^^  ^^^^        ^^^ 
overlooked. 


Instead,  I  believe  that  ail  univer- 
*,ities  exist  for  the  sake  of  knowledge, 
lor  the  discovery  and  the  passing-on 
of  knowledge.  This  seems  to  be  l>est 
accomplished  in  an  institution  like 
the  university.  If  a  university  pos- 
sesses in  addition  to  its  faculty  and 
students,  who  are  the  people  actually 
involved  in  the  discovery  and  the 
passing-on  process,  a  group  called  the 


While  all  that  was  said  about  the 

role  of  a  citizen  in  a  democracy  may 

be  both  true  and  inspiring;  especially 

Unfortunately,    the    problem    which    the     quotiition     from     the     spiritual 

is   uppermost   in   the   minds   of   many    founder   of   this    institution,   the   fact 

students      and     of     which     even     the    remains    that    a    university    is    not    a 

•newest"  of  "Brandesians"  is  aware,    democracy,  and   cannot    be  expected 

concerns     student-administration     re-    to  function  as  such.  Student  infringe- 

i-jtionshins     This    problem    is    by    ..^    

moans    pinliar    Xo    Bn.ndHs.    ye,    it    trustees,  faculty,  and   admuus.rat.on 
seems    to    have    a    spicial    emphasis    is  unthinkable. 


members  of  the  panel.  I   might   say.  Woodrow    VV^lson  J;«j;f;.  JJ^,^'^;^ 

«ir    that  this   was   not   an   attack   di-  other  nand,   invites  faculty  num.Krs 

ited   1.    Mr.   Feret...  but  an  attack  to  dine  as  often  -  P«-^'- .^^^^^^^ 

on    an    existing    condition    on    this  sation     includes    world    affairs    and 

camp",     wh    h    the    candidate    was  classes,    while    con  versa,. on    .n    the 

opposed    to     You    missed    the    point  clubs,  according  to  one  Lodge  men  - 

complcUh.and  because  a  candidate  ber,    consists    largely    of    week-ends, 

doesnt    know    all    the   answers    (like  dates  and  dances_ 

^   many  other  pceple  do  not>.  you  _   This  year  s  ^-^^'^^^^^^J^^t 


here. 


From  the  student's  pohit  of  view, 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  ri^iht  or 
wrong.   The   self  styled    righteousness 


.^.    ,_„ sav  that  he  backed  down,  which  inci-  ing"    system,    was    an    unprovement 

no    ment    on    the     prerogatives    of    the    \^^^^My.    he    did    not!    As   you    said,  over  last   year's    when   «;.^;[*^"^^^^ 

-      '    ...^;..;....»i..n    ^j^.^     candidate     (and     two     others)  anti-Semitism     brought     the     s>>.em 

stated    that    he    would    test    popular  mto    controversy    m    the    Ncnv    \oik 

sentiment    before   taking  a  stand   on  press.   A  sophomore  Bicker  Commit- 

an  issue    You  also  claim  that  he  did  tee,  equipped  with  charts  tracing  the 

.so  because  he  was  intimidated  by  the  status  of  each  sophomore,  made  deals 

audience.  This  is  not  the  case  at  all,  with  the  various  clubs,  and  had  men 


Discussion  by  the  student  body  of 
important  issues  may  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  evolution  of  the 
university   community,   however,   one 


university  community,  however    one    •;7"^^^^;,.^^.^  ,^.^    ^id  it  ever  occur    pa,r..lling      Prospect      Street      v.th 
cannot   e.xpect  those  ,n  aulhonly   to    ^'^;  "^'"^  «V  '' '  candidates  .  have  a    L.kie-.alkies  keeping  track  of  those 


uroni!    The   self  styled    righteousness    (,3,^00^    expect   those   In  authority   to     "r.   ,iriiMu-ivv....^x.    *- -  ^  ,1       ♦ 

Zg  .he  students  on   the  situation    ^oH^w  the'wishes  of  the  students  or    to  --V^fe^'lhls'^y  oftVeir  oln    "t'u.: 

is  often  ludicrous.  In  a  world  where    ...-en  to  engage  in  public  discussion,    -.gh,    ,o   feel    ,h.s  «.»   of  ,hur  own      ,n  ,iot 


»aSMIIK**^"    |»»  V7VV  ^.^,   •«    ^»"*-f i.-i    »/i%v..     .».^--. 

•administration,"    it    is   only    l>ecause    the  primary  division  is  made  between  oflicial  silence  on  "matters  of  policy 

the   faculty   and   the   students  do   not    -.food"  people  and  *bad"  iHople.  the  ^^^y  not  be  pleasinu  to  many,  but  the 

themselves    have    the    time    nor    the   ;,dministration    is   rarely   admitted   to  f^^.t    remains  that   there  arc  matters 

training  and   experience   to  carry   on    the  former  category.  The  administra-  ^f    policy    which    simply    canno.    be 

..    -       .  -• 'I ^  '— «-  '»r  »^'i^»-    tion  is  accused  of  being  unjust  in  it^  di-scussed  publicly  under  any  cucum- 

actions.    It    fails    to    help    realize    the  stances,  as  well  as  matters  of  policy 

student's    best    interests.    The    social  which    are    not    submitted    even    to 

restrictions  placed  upon  the  students  certain    .segments    of    the    University 

are  intolerable-.  These  criticisms  con-  -ruling     class',    the     wishes    of     the 

tinue    ad    infinitum,   i.e.    ad    nauseam,  students  notwithstanding. 


"    accord. 


iill  the  little  odds  and  ends  of  busi 
ne.ss  required  to  operate  a  university. 
In  other  words,  the  administration 
is  properly  a  subordinate  group  hired 
as  employees  'and  not  as  Dr.  Roche 
puts  it,  -manauement")  to  assist  the 


puis     II,         III»1lit»  t;viii^  ii*      '      *^     — ...   ..^.      iiiiuv      »«vi      iiiiiii. »"••-,      ..-  . 

faculty    and     the    students    in     their    Bein^  a  student  it  is  easier  to  under- 


liOV 


uiH'rational  problems.  1  believe  that 
this  whole  paragraph  ib  undeniable 
fact. 

Brandeis   I  niversity   has  often   em- 
phasized that  it  exists  bi'cause  of  its 
faculty   and    its   students.   This   is   re- 
markable iK'cau.se  the  highest  source 
of    power    is    the    Board    of   Trustees, 
among   whose   ranks   walk   no   faculty 
and   no    students;    incidi  ntall\ .    more 
than  twenty  percent  of  the  Trustees 
do    not    lH)ast    an    academic    degree, 
honorary   or   genuine.    I   wonder   how 
such    people    can    know    more    about 
the  problems  of  the  Iniversity   than 
Its  faculty,   who  are   most   intimately 
connected    with    the.se    problems,   and 
among    whom    are    some    truly    great 
thinkers,    or     •  ven     its     students.      1 
vNould    even    >uggebt    that    some    of 
these  trustees  cannot  conceive  of  the 
very    nature    of    these    problems,    be- 
cause   their   only    association    with    a 
corporation    such    as    Brandeis    is    as 
donor   and   -guiding    light." 

One  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
no  student  is  permitted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  communicate  with 
the    Board    of   Trustees.    This    means 


stand  their  position.  However,  I 
imagine  that  the  administration  feels 
that  the  student  body,  especially  a 
small  segment  of  it,  is  incjined  to 
concern  itself  with  matters  that  are 
none  of  its  business.  They  no  doubt 
occasionally  consider  the  student  as 
so  many  thorns  thrust  into  already 
tender  flesh.  The  administration 
must  feel  that  they  are  helping  to 
realize  the  students  best  interests, 
ft   seems  unnecessary   to  outline  the 


Brandeis    Iniversity    student 
eminent  has  performed  the  greatest 


I  admit  that  the  primary  was  run 
rather  poorly,  but  how  can  you  have 
the  nerve  and  the  audacity  to  say 
that  the  "Freshman  Class  had  farTed," 
and  that  they  were  '•Disinterested 
and  lazy"?  Through  no  fault  of  our 
own,  only  26  people  turned  up  for 
the  primary  speeches  because  it  was- 
n't publicized  properly.  Because  of 
this,  you  said  the  freshman  cla.ss  did 
not  have  a  jHate  of  candidates  **Worth 


alkies  keeping  track  of  those 
"in  trouble*'  on  Open  House  Night.  It 
was  successful  in  getting  every  soph- 
omore who  so  wished  into  some  club, 
achieving  the  "one  hundred  percent" 


goal. 


disservice  to  its  constituents  b>^  at-  choosing  amongst  I  might  add,  Mr. 
tempting  to  legislate  Iniversity  pol-  Fischman,  that  you  could  have  sub- 
icy  by  resolution,  mimeograph  mach-  mitted  your  name  to  the  election 
ine  and  juvenile  behavior  in  front  committee  and  could  have  become  a 
of  the  administration  building.  The  candidate  also,  if  you  had  some  bet- 
only  way  auN  thing  constructive  will  ter  ideas  than  those  expressed.  By 
result  from  Student  Council  relations  the   way    .VI r.   Fischman.   where   were 


vis  a  vis  the  .\dniinistration  will  be 
by  informal  dealings,  carried  on 
quietly,  in  an  atmsophere  of  mutual 
respect  and  conlideiice.  This   will  be 

miglU 


vou  the  niiiht  t»f  the  primary  speech- 

ft  -^ 


es' 


Hal  Baker 


ft   seems   unnecessary   to  ouume    m^     ,especi  ana  cimhiuvuv^.    * .".-    1^  17 

two  positicms   in  any  detail.    The  e.x-    a  slow  process;  something  that  miglU     lUtilOinS     Lit 

■  .      _,!:♦. .v.^.     ..•-.»     *.-iwiiv     r«»rt>c-    «^,t  ..lilt  thi.  «i<»:»n-h<)x  orators  and  the  * 


isting     conditions 
nizable. 


are     easily     recog 


.\s  can  l3e  tiarnered  from  alK)ve  1 
consider  the  present  situation  fairly 
ridiculous  and  ultimately  meaning- 
less. In  so  far  as  the  students  are 
concerned  the  present  struggle  is 
not  only  futile  but  wasteful.  The  ad- 
ministration, fortunately  or  unfor- 
innately,   is   running   this   institution 


not  suit  the  soap-box  orators  and  the 
headline  seekers,  who  wrap  them- 
selves in  a  flag,  ready  to  incur 
martydom  f(»r  the  sake  of  student 
•rights".  However,  it  is  the  only  way. 

Robert  S.  Hammer  '61 

On  Traif  .  .  . 


For  the  past  several  years  1  have 
been  collecting  *'toasts,"  in  English 
and  many  foreign  languages,  with 
the  intention  of  publishing  a  com- 
prehensive book  of  the  collections. 
While    the    selection    is    fairly    good. 


Smith  Girls  Aid  Faculty 

Smith  College  students  have  \o\' 
unteered  to  contribute  175  unpaid 
hours  a  week  to  assist  professors  at 
non  teaching  tasks. 

I'nder   the  auspices   of    the    under 
j^raduate  Curriculum  Committee,  over 
100   girls    have   agreed    to   assist    the 
faculty    by    checking    bibliographies, 
typing  and  taking  books  to  and  from 

the  library. 

The  committee  recommendat»on 
was  accepted  by  Smith  students  in  a 
referendum,  and  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty,  who  added  a 
vote  of  thanks.  The  c(»mmittee  re- 
cently >ent  cards  to  the  faculty,  ask- 
ing them  to  enumerate  tasks  for 
which  they  would  like  to  rt^eive  ^lu 
dent  assistance. 

Plans  for  New  College 

The  Fund  for  the  Advancement  ul 
Education  has  granted  $25,000  to  li- 
nance  studies  on  bringing  into  exist- 
ance  the  experimental  college  plan- 
ned for  the  Amherst  area.  The  study 
will  be  made  in  three  areas;  the  re- 


There    is    a 


•'reat 


lack    of    variety 


1  feel  I  don't  have  enough  which  re-    lation  of  the  architecture  to  the  na 

A ^f    v.v.,,    /"".r^ll^rt^'c    crk/ir»i:»I    TVI>«'    O 


in  the  Brandeis  food.  Some  students    fleet     our     contemporary 


They  have  done  and  will  continue  to 


Am- 


»  ture  of  New  College's  special  type  of 

...   ^^^  ^'  curriculum:  the  curriculum  itself:  and 

have    signed     for    kosher    contracts;  would    like    to    ask    the    readers    of  ^^^  college's  building  schedule, 

r     1    u    i».inM.      thoiiL'h    a    ^^'"^^    ^^^^'    '^"^-   *"  ^   school   of   this  j^^jj^.^    if   they    have    any    toa.sts    of  professor    C.    L.    Barber,    the 

.'"T^rlZT oTv^^^^^                    size  we  cannot  expect  lamb  and  bee  ^,,,„^,,i,,,     ,ouch    they    would  herst  represenUtive  to  a  four-college 

certain    amount    of    compassion     for    ^^    ^^^    ^^^               .^    "^rof  on  k^Ihe  Uke    to    sh   re.    For    any    such    toasts  committee   which   developed   the   ort- 

ways,  but  we,  who  are  not  on  koshe^^  -    t                             _^  y^^^  collection,  ginal  plans  for  New  College,  will  at- 

c(>ntracts.    can    expect    to    l>e    servca  *>'*iv  i  «  v.                                                             ^ ^ A^^w^n  ititii   nnw   .int 


their  po.sition  is  sometimes  lacking. 
Nevertheless,  thoy  are  continually 
responsible    for    senseless    acts,    are 


I  Ia*»     Konrrl     Oi      I  rusiees.      I  ii»^     invc*n.^  -                                »         ,       .             ..                1 

the    »oara    01     jiu  icv  .^uiltv    of    pacing    themselves 

ir^f^iv  thit    I'tp  crroup  of  people,  asso-  oii«.n    r^unv.,     ^      \ 

Mmplv  that  a^i  group  01  F     1  ,>o.sitions.    and     m    general 

ri-ited    with    the    Iniversity    only    in  '"    1^*^.     1 

tiaicci    wiin    i"^  ^              „.i   rr.Ktoo*;  are    unpleasant    to    come    m    contact 

the  capac.,us  of  donors  and   I   us,ec.  re      ^                     ^_.    ^,„„^,^,,,^,,     ,„ 

are    held    up    as    ...  all.l,l>    K.io^.nK  ^^^^.^^ 

,,xac,ly  uhat  the  s.u.Ien.s  «..n  .  ..oed  vo    •        h                                    ^^   ^^^.^ 

-»nH  feel    without  those  students  even  posiiiuu.    n^    ^        , 

and  itii.  wnnoui          k                     ,.  position    is    the    necessity    fiw    their 

having     the     privileges     of     sending  |^^_^    ......,....;.,..'    .„    thoir    -hnttles- 


pork  and  shellfish.  We  feel  that  bacon 
is  a  desirable  compliment  to  eggs, 
that  cabbage  goes  better  'vith  ham 
than  with  conibeef.  and  that  clam 
chowder  wv»uUl  be  enjoyed  occasion- 
ally. 


I    vMll    be   pleased   to   send   a   compli-  tend  seminars  dealing  with  new   ana 

mt  ntarv  copv  of  the  book  when  pub-  loss     expensive     teaching     methods. 

lished   >lease    send    vours    to:    John  S"ch    methods    wdl    be    essential     to 

Koken      3969     Branson     Drive,     San  New  College,  which  will  attempt  to  be 

.Mateo,  Caliiornia.  as   financially    independent   as   pos^i- 

John  M.  Koken  ble. 


There    is    no    reason    why. 


spokesmen     to    speak.    Surely     these 


being 


victorius"    in    their    "battles"    Twentieth     Century,     people 


in    the 
cannot 


.ust   be   .reat   men:  any   one  of  the  ^^^^^^^l^J^Zl^^ 

iwenty-nine  should  ^^^^f^^  ca^cmaH^   --win"    in    some    matters 

problems    as    the    cold    wai    and    the  ^^^   ^   ^^^^^   ^^^^^   -history-   will    bear 

nuclear   policy.  ^^^^   ^^^^  conclusion  that  the  admini.s- 

Tho  men  in  the  Administration  owe  tralion   is   generally   -victorious."    In 

their    positions    to    ttie    grace    of    the  ihis  respect,  to  -battle"  with  them  is 

Trustees.    Hence    they    will    be    more  t utile. 
inclined    to    act    in    accordance    with 


eat  non-kosher  food  safely.  We  at 
Brandeis  arc  living  in  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

Garry  J.   Golden 
Marc    Henry    Levy 
Simeon  Bryiner 

ElvclioiiMolivfttitm 


THE  JUSTICE 


It  must  be  as.sumed  that  every  in- 
dividual who  comes  to  this  Cniver- 
sity  as  a  student  has  the  desire  to 
learn    lor    it    is    implicit    to   the   very 


the  wi.shes  of  the  Trustees  indeed, 
these  wishes  are  usually  their  or- 
ders or  they  would  never  have  been 

appointed    in    the    lirst    place;    they    'earn    l""'  [^    '\;:^^^^^^^^            Vo^earn    taken,  the   people    who   take   part   in 
would    probably    act    so    before    they    ^^ord    stuatnt.     in.  ^       _    ^      ,^      _^   .^    ^,_^   ^^„^    ^^^^, 

the    wishes 


There  is  one  great  fallacy  in  human 
nature  which,  unfortunately,  I  can 
neither  understand  nor  account  for. 
Why   is  it   when  a   project  is   under- 


1 


would    act    according    to 
God  forbid  they  should  not  coincide) 
of   the    faculty    and    the   students,   to 
whom     they     owe     nothing     but     the 
cause    of   their   jobs. 

This  system  can  be  run  satisfactor- 


it  and  don't  give  a  damn  one  way 
or  another  as  long  as  they  can  sit 
back  and  observe,  are  always  the 
first  ones  to  step  forward  to  yell, 
complain,   and   to  criticize.  I  am   re- 


and  the  subsequent  attempt  to  fulfill 
it  should  be  the  main  task  of  every 
student.  Thus  far  the  administration 
has     posed     no     serious     problem    to 

thwart    this    desire.    The    ^^"^.^"\ j^    f^.,,[        ^^    ^    letter    written    to    the 
still  able  to  function  here  despite  the    ^^.^^^-^^^   ^^^^  j^^„    j2th  i.ssue  of  the 
lis  svstem  can  be  run  satisfactor-    blunderings    of    the     administration.    ^^^^.^^     ^.^j^^     -Candidates     Coura- 
,lv    if    the    AdministraUon    and    the   If  and  when  the  administration  sen-      ^^^^„  ^^,  ^^^  Fischman. 


Publivhetl  ^^eeklv  by  students  at  Brandeis  University.  Walthani,  M, 
sirhu  elts  so  cdilions  arc  pubJished  during;  examination  and  vacation  peiir 
Campus    siib.sci  ipuuns    through    the    Student    Activities    Fee.    Mailed    Sub^cr 
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Panel  Criticises  Hutch 


Fo 


Lack 


Hum 


Schotiland   Outiines 
Nctv   Sehaal's   Pian 

Charles  1.  Schottland.  Dean  of  the  Florence  Heller  School  for 
Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare,  announced  a  "two  pronged 


approach  •  as  the  basic  philosophy  for  the  University's  first  pro- 


for     stumbling     truth,     for     the    ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  contact  with  human- 
naive."    In    his   position   with   the     .^y     Hutchins    had    told     Epstein    at 


Fund   for  the   Republic,   he   has    ^^e   Gen 
supported    such      juvenile    and 

banal"    activities    as    the    Mike    Wal- 
lace >.eries.  In  fact.  Koche  said,  "Hut 
chins    has    a    sort    of    reverse    Midas 
touch;    everything    he    touches    turns 

banal" 

Koche    tlien    turned    his    attenfum 

to  what   hi 

of  y<»ur  Lieneralion";  non-conform- 
ity h.is  hecome  a  vested  heresy." 
Hut«  hin.>*  appeals  to  the  independ- 
ent mind  smack  of  this  -orthodox 
non  conf<Mmity,'*  according  to  Kmhe. 
nrrmaii  Kp.sU»ln,  Associate  l*rofes 
sor   of    biophysics,   agreed    thai    lliil 


Va\    dinner,    however,    that 


tion  was  pointed  out  by  Judy  Haur-  students  will  be,  for  the  mOSt 
witz.  Roche  believes  in  education  of  part,  people  already  actively  en- 
the     elite,    while     Hutchins    believes    gaged    in    the    field,    some    of    whom 


top  men  in  the  field;  administrators 

as    well    as    educators.    Some    of    the 

present    University   faculty   will   also 

give   occasional   lectures.   **It   will   be 

the    faculty,**    said    Schottland,    "who 

7-    ner  cent   of   high   school     that  75   per  cent   of  the   iK^ople  can    will    he    coming    from    top    adminis-    ^in    have   the   contacts.    *'  They   wiU 

at   least    /o   P    ^      ^  ^^^^^    ^^    partici-    be     educated     with     worthwhile     re-    trative   jobs.   The   job   of   the   school    help  the   graduates  obtain   positions. 

graduates    "^^^^^ ^^^.^^^^  ^^    ^^^^^^  »    suits.    Yet    it   is   Roche    who   accuses    will  be  to  train  these  students  to  be    and  it  is  the  securing  of  these  jobs 

Tf'IndU'ated   lo   Epstein   that   Hut     Hutchins    of     being    'cut     off    from    -broad  gauge"  professional  workers;    that    will    create    the    reputation    of 

Jhins  has  maintained  his  great  faith    humanity."  people    who    will    serve    as    advisors    the  school. 

in  people  refusing  to  submit  to  me-  Severe  criticism  of  the  American  and  consultants  to  large  nationa  Tentative  plans  place  the  new 
.,1  lurneo  n.s  .nt.-nuun  diocrity  He  has,  however,  received  educational  system  followed,  to  which  and  international  agencies  as  wc^l  ^^^^^  -^^  Woodruff  Hall,  which  wiU 
described  as  -the  pathos    ^o  little  response  to  hi.s. pleas  for  the     Roche  replied  with  a  plea  for  "rach-    as    top    administrators    in    the    *»eld.    ^^    unoccupied    when    the    new    Ad- 

Independent  mind  that  he  has  given    monos"  and  an  "injection  of  human-    Current   plans   call   for  ahout   Ulleen    ministration     Center     is     completed. 

up  the   battle    and   therefore  speaks    ity  into  this  cold  intellectual  world."    such    students   for   the    first    V^^'^r   ^f    Woodruff    Hall    will    contain    seminar 
ironically  and  negatively.  He  no  long-    He  seemed  distressed   by   the   mock-    the  school.  These  people  will  be  fun     ^^^^^    ^^  ^.^„   .,^  q^,^^.,,  and  a  pos- 

ery  of  the  ignorance  of  many  school  time  students,  having  between  2d 
teachers  Epstein  demanded  that  we  and  30  classroom  hours  for  the  two 
not  hesitate  to  "call  a  spade  a  spade"  year  period  in  addition  to  research 
and  a  stupid  child  stupid  rather  studies.  Their  courses  will  be  con- 
than  -low  average."  *'VVe  are  demo  ducted  in  seminar  form,  and  will 
crati/ing   ourselves   out   of   any   criti-     include   work    in   the   areas   of   social 


Letters  •  •  • 

Cnfttitiut'd  fnttfi   Page  T?<  •» 

Sttulcul  Types 

I  h:iv«*  always  assumed  that  tlie 
mam  purpose  of  a  college  aducalion 
was  t(»  teach  a  student  h<*w  to  think 
for  himself.  My  two  years  at  Hrandeis 
have  failed  to  confirm  this  presup- 
jHisifM.n  As  I  look  around,  roughly 
thrci-  ideal  types"  of  studrnts  come 
to  innid  Th«'>e  for  convenience-  sake 
will  hf  termed  "thinkers,"  -juMa- 
posers"  and    'repealers." 

Now  the  -thinker"  has  much  to 
gait^  from  a  .school  like  Hrandeis. 
ller«-.  he  receives  a  good  substantive 
educ.ition.  and  by  constantly  work 
ing  ttiiouuh  the  ma.s.s  of  material 
given.  hiN  active  mind  derives  much 
food  for  thought.  The  learning  proc 
cess  for  him  is  a  never-ending  one. 
as  hi*  readily  compares  ideas,  draws 
analo-ies,  and  in  general,  is  able  to 
meaningfully  incorjH)rate  the  knowl- 
edge he  acquires  Into  a  HexihU 
SCheiiH*   of    values 

intelh'ctual  perspective.  It  must  b<' 
renuMiihered,  however,  that  the  nat 
ural  "thinker"  is  an  exceptional  stu 
dent  and  will  develop  rapidly  in  al 
most  any  ly|H»  of  an  educational  at 
mosphere. 

The  '  juxtaposer^  is  perhaps  slight- 
ly   a»>ove    the   average    Brandeis   stu- 
dent. He  d<H-s  his  work  very  through 
ly,     attempts     to    grasp    the    .subtle 


er     listens     to     wliat     other     people 
say;   he  is  talking  only   to  him.self. 

Tlie     idea     that     Hutchins     is     now 
living     apart     from     humanity     was 
challenged    by    Hubert    Dreyfus,    for 
mer     Instructor     in     FMiilosophy     at 


sible    lounge    for    the    students. 


Hrandeis.    Dreyfus    felt    no    coldness    cal  evaluations."  he  said 


or   condescension    in    Hutchins*    talk; 
his  frequent   use  of  untranslated  for 
eign    phrases,    for    instance,    demon- 
strated a  refusal  to  condescend,  while 
his   willingness   to   answer   individual 


The  meeting  clo.sed  with  the  words 
of   an   audio    man    who   had    been    at 
c;en     Ed     for    three    years.     Neither 
he   nor   his   friends   had    gone   to  col 
leL;e.    hut    they    had    recognized    the 


questions  later  in  the  evening  showed    advantages    a    college    education    be- 
a    bond    between    himself    and    those    stows   in   the    world   and    had   deter- 
mined   that    their    children    must    go 


to  whom  he  had  been  speaking. 
Dreyfus  suggested  that  Hutchin.s* 
ironic  approach  might  have  been 
justified,  because  **If  you  ask  a  silly 
question  (The  IMoductive  Life)  you 
get  a  strange  answer."  His  refusal 
to  leave  his  ironic  framework  dur- 
ing the  tirst  period  indicated  the 
despair  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
He  no  longer  makes  the  serious, 
constructive  propo.sals  he  has  made 
in  the  past,  notably  in  his  book 
The  luiversity  of  Vtopin.  Hutcluns 
is  genuinely  nonconformist,  Drey- 
fus felt,  and  Roche's  attack  on  "the 
vested  heresy"  of  non-conformity 
was     therefore     irrelevant. 

Samuel   Shapiro,  Instructor  in   His- 


to   college.    "The    kids   have    no   idea 
why    they're    going,    and    don't    par- 
ticularly  want   to.   They    don't    know    Dean,    'is 
what  college  is  about  and  they  don't    our    own 
care.  There's  your   problem." 

— Marvin   Garson 


work  policies,  mental  health,  medical 
care,  the  problem  of  the  aging,  and 
international  social  work  problems. 
Dasic  research  projects  will  also 
be  carried  out  by  students  and  fac- 
ulty in  many  of  the  lesser  explored 
areas  of  the  field.  It  is  this  research 
that  will  be  one  of  the  factors  dif- 
ferentiating this  school  from  other 
.schools    in    the    field. 

"One    of    the    problems,"    said    the 

that    we    have    to    create 

materials.    There    are    no 

textbooks,  and  wc  will  have  to  build 

up  a   library 


•f 


Nature  of  Reli 


In  First  of  "Dialog 


Dean  Schottland,  had  been  Uni- 
ted States  Commissiotier  of  Social 
Security,  since  1954;  Before  that, 
Schottland  served  as  the  Director 
of  the  California  Department  of  S(h 
cial  Welfare;  as  Assistant  Director 
of  the  UNRA  for  Germany;  as  Assist- 
ant to  the  Chief,  Children's  Bureau, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  and  fac- 
ulty member  of  the  University  of 
California  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Dean 
has  aLso  served  as  a  consultant  to 
many  United  States  and  United  Na- 
tions agencies 

Creating  a  new  school  such  as  this 

is  a  challenging  experience."  .said  the 

Dean,    *'I    wouldn't    have    come    if    it 

weren't." 

— Sue    Koskoff 


Discussed 


99 


Series 


and   a   broadening    tory,   criticized    HutcTiins'   consistent 

ly     negative     stance.     Hutchins     uses 


"The  Dialogue  •  is  a  series  of  nine  seminars  on  comparative  religion  *^dedicated  to  the  idea 
that  interfaith  means  understanding  of  the  religious  realities  rather  than  lip  service  to  brother- 
ative    stance.    Hutcn.ns    uses    hid.''   Sponsored  by  Hillel.  the  Newman  Club,  and  the  Student  ChrL^^^^^^^ 
...sv    formulas"   to   determine    the    are  designed  ^to  augment  the  existing  academic  Program  here  at  Brandeis      and  are  led  by  the 
failures  of  educational  systems,  for-   ^hree  campus  chaplains:  Reverend  John  Cummins    Rabbi  ^a^^^^.^ /^g^''  ^^^^ 
muias  which   in  Shapiro's  eyes  are    gj^^^      They  are  held  every  Monday  night  at  7:»0  p.m.,   and   will   consider  such   rehgious  ques- 

too    simple    for    the    complex    world    ^-^^^^    ^    the    meaning    of    God, — —  ' 

the  Messiah,  and  the  After-life, 


of    education.     Roche    a.sserted     that 
The    University    of   Utopm   3l\so   uses 
such  simplified,  rigid  formulas  where 
a  pluralistic  approach  is  necessary. 
Steve  Ix»vine   objected   to  the   ten 


ties   in    his    professor's    thought    and,    dency     of     the     panel     memht^rs     to 
in    doing    so.    concentrates   on    estab     criticize     Hutchins     himself     rather 
lishing    the    rational    interconnection    than    his   ideas.   The   concept   of   the 
between    his    lectures    and    pertinent 
reading  material.  Hours  may  be  spent 
constructing     a     logical     mold     into 
which   important  concepts  and   infor- 
mation may   be  poured,  but   until  he 
has  clearly  organized  his  often  com- 
plex subject  matter,  the  genuine  "jux 
taposer"  is  never  satisfied. 

During    his    studies,    he    will    as 
sum'    many    logical    frameworks    and 

wield  these  with  facility,  from  course 

to  Ci)urse.  and  exam  to  exam.  Yet,  the 

•*juxtaposer"  never  really  assimilates 

the  fruit>  of  his  efforts.  He   is  adept 

at    restructuring    the    thought    proc 

cesse>.  of  others,  but  he  cannot  mean 

ingfully  integrate  th.^se  .system^  and 

concepts,    liowever.    A    preoccupation 

with    logic    and    form    have    led    thi.s 

Studiiit  to  preclude  from  his  perspec 

tive  such  concepts  as  **self**  and  'in- 
dividual meaning."  Since  insight  and 


LUC   if*v;>ot«*..   « —    — ^ by   St.  Thomas   Aquinas,  Father  Le-    longer  be  merely  one  area  of  activ- 

from    three    different     points  g^^^^    stressed    what    Martin    Ruber    ity.   ln.stead  of  a   noun,   it   must  be- 

of  view.  calls    the    *'I  Thou"    ralationship    of    come  an  adjective  or  adverb  which 

T^st    Mondav     Februarv    9th.  man  and  God.  The  Judaeo-Christian    can  be  applied  to  any  aspect  of  life. 

thr^niiPstion       'What     is  "Relig-  tradition    is    one    of    God    bending    Judaism    is    more   an    adverb    which 

^      .'^^1.!   H^;.M.s^^d  to  man.  with  man  repaying  God  by    emphasizes    time    and    action    rather 

ion.       was   uisLu:>^cu.  offering    Him    internal    and   external    than  place, 

n   his   ideas.  The   concept   of   the        Rev.      Cummins.     q«otin|,     Aiireo  internal  acts  arc  pray-        The  notions  that  men  create  values 

Dialogue,  after  all.  ought   to  be  the    North  ^.'^^t'^^f '  ^^^^  erTnd  devo^^^^^^^                                            or    that    religion    is    only    God.    are 

essence  of  a  University,  and  indeed    ^<^tive  attitude  of  man  toward  asp^U  ^^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^,  ^^^    ^^^^    ^,^„g^    yogel    contended.    The 

most   of  Hutchins'  ideas  have  merit,    of    life    whidi    he    cannot    explain  ^     ^^.^^   ^^^  ^^^,    ^he   sacra-    first  is  merely   a  humanitarian   phil- 

Jonathan  Prinz  noted  that  Hutchins'    Science  asks  how  the  woH^^^^^^  Te  ^the  Mass  is,  for  the  Catholic,    osophy,     the     second     a     system     of 

educational     philo.sophy,     regardless    religion   asKs   why   it   operates   as   it  ^^   ^^^^    representation    of   this    supernaturalism.    Therefore,    he    too 

of    what   the    panel   thought   of   him.    does.    ^  ^^-f^^'^J^;''^;^^  relatSip     known    as    "dueness"-    supported  Bul^r's  thesis  of  the  cov- 

had    made    Chicago    into    a    superior    mins    continued     have    P^^^^^^^  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^.^  ^od   bv  man.  Accord-    enant   between   man    and   God,   both 

school.    Roche    replied    that    Chicago    prophetic     function.s.      The     priestly  Thomas.^   justice,    from    of   whom   need   each   other  to  effect 

fell  as  rapidly  as  it  rose  becau.s.  of    function     is    to    define    a^    defend  2,,.^\J'          ^^^^;    \^   ,,^    ,.,,,,    ,,,    ,3,,,,,,,    ,,    ^,n. 

Hutchin.s'   approach    to    the    problenv    the   moral    prece^^^^^^   ^^HrpJophet^  whose     sole     object    is     the     perfect         ^^xhe  Dialogue"  can  strive  for  one  of 

-one   characterized    by    "light   with-    P'*^^;^^"^ .  ^\'^^^^  ^'^  due.   Though   charitable   acts   among    ^wo  goals:  either  it  will  try  to  reach 

out  warmth."  Hutchins  had  imposed    '^^'^'^^^    '^'^^ /^'^^^^^^^  men    are    important,    religion    itself    ,he    Ultimate    truth    afforded    by   the 

his  ideas  on  the  faculty  witliou     try-    change,   forcmg   '""^^'[^^^^^^^  ,,  ^olelv   the  expression  of  ''vertical    abstraction    of    truths    from    each    of 

ing    to    have    them    accepted,    Roche    moral    order    to    justilv     tntir    exisi  •  ^     __.t.:^  ..  ..^:.    -.^   .u„   ^-.^..i    ^^.1 


claimed. 

Shapiro,  who  has  taught  high 
school  in  New  York  City,  objected  to 
blanket  statements  which  had  been 
made  about  the  low  quality  of  Amer- 


ence     and    pleading    for    "new    sin-  charity  "-the    man  God    relationship,  the   religions    (this  is   the   final   goal 

eerit;    in   old    practices."  Rabbi    Vogel    noted    that    Judaism  of    the    true    Dialogue    between    God 

'           »            .     ^r    tt,.  has  been  described   as  the   most   ra-  and  man);  or  it  will  seek  the  truths 

^'"1^: siL^"    is  aXs    the  V  onal    and     ethical     rehgion.    Chris-  contained  within  each  individual  re- 

many  divisions.  It  is  against  th^^  ^^^^^   aestheti:.   How-  ligion.  The  second  case  seems  more 

nature  of  Protestantism  to  speak  lor  tidiuty    c^^^                ^^^^     ^^^^^     „^^,u..^  i;i,^k.     ci«^o    it    u    Hiff.rnlt    to    con- 


„...v..  «-..«v  ...^  ->,..   -, .                                                ,     r    41,     r-                  n»v  cvcr     religion    is    not    just    another  likely,    since    it    is    difficult    to    con- 

ican  high  .school  education.  He  cited    another   mans   faith     Cummms   no-  ^^^.^^^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^    answers,   ethical  ceive    of    any    of   the    clergymen    re- 

Brooklyn    Tech    as    one    example    of    ertheless  attempted   to  explain   Njnai  ^  ^^^^    ^^    -oughts",    nor    aesthetic  nouncing     or     even     modifying     the 

education   available   on   the   sec-    religion    is   to   ^J)^^  . f^*;^^^^^^^^  experience;   according   to  Vogel,  the  basic     doctrines     of     his     faith-this 

a    process    of    continuous    PJ-^P^e^^c  ^^P^^    ^^    ^^^            .^    ^^^^    ^mystical  would    be,   in    the    words    of    Father 

of    Brooklyn    Tech.    Stuyvesant.    and    change,  beginning  ^^^^^^!  f^^"""^*  experience  that  every  man  has  when  LeBlanc.    an    act    of    formal    here.sy. 

similar    schools    disagreed.    Much    of    tion.   ^^'^\  '^^^"^   rhr.U^^^^  he    confronts    the    ultimate    mystery  Thus  it  seems  that  the  entire  series 

the    time    presently    spent    in    high    movement  to    ^'^^''^^^^'^^^^^^  surrounding  him."  It  is  important  for  will  be  not  so  much  a  synthesis  of 

school    is    wasted,    they    maintained     of  the  static  r^»»^»o"    ^^  I^^ohaS  man   not  only  to  confront  the  mys-  rehgious  truths   as   a   dialectical   ex- 

and  Hutchins  was  to  be  commended    Protestants      Cummins     ^"^P*^^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^j-,^  ^here  is  a  mean-  ercise    in    ideas,    supported    by    par- 

for  having  cut  out  two  years  of  it     ^^^^^^"^^^^f  *^  !"  "V^^^^^^^^           '"^J  ing  behind  it.  otherwise,  religion  is  Ucular  religious  beliefs.  Coincidence 

with    his    early    admission    plan    at    ing    that    the    "^^  //"J^"";^^^^^  nothing  more  than  profound  agnos-  has  and  will  occur,  but  the  imporUnt 

Most   of  us   have  indulged    in   the   Chicago.                        .       *    „  .  u      •    L^^Ih   hv  its  oredecessors    He  sum-  ticism.   Pointing   out   that   it   is   the  issue    is   what   will    happen   in   case 

third  category  to   some   extent.  The       Steve  Berger  attributed  Hutchins     asked   by  its  ^'if^'^^^^^^^^  religious    person    who    doubts,    and  of    disagreement.    In    other    words. 

?tAater"    is    the    student    who    is   ultimate   failure    at   Chicago   to   the    med    up    this    '^''^^.^^^^^^^  that   the   idea   that   religion  has   aU  the    question    fundamental    to   these 

Interested  primarily  in  the  quantita-   weak  substructure  on  which  he  had      "^^^ira  stic    ^^"^^J^;^";.^  ability  to  the  answers  is  a  -psychological  mis-  discussions    is.    "Is    there    really    a 

live  aspect  of  education.  He  or  she,   had  to  build.  He  was  unable  to  pro-    ^^r^''*"'^^ "  ^    ...    .j.^   hkeness   he  understHnding."    Vogel    mainUined  dialogue    when    basic    doctrines    are 

T          ^^n    ihrpiotestT^^^^^  that  it  is  the  essence  of  reUgion  to  to  be  considered?"  Perhaps  the  an- 

:rro\atural  li  Jr^^^^^^  remind   us   that   we   are  ^finite   men  swer   to   this   Question   wiU    emerge 

^*Referring  to  the  5umma  Theoloyica  ReUgion,    he    continued,    can    no  na       ip 


self  awareness  can  seldom  be  system-    j'^^j  ^^^^^    ^^^.^^^,   ^j^^^^i 

atically    induced,   they    must   also    be    ""'^»^;».*  _     ^      ^^ ^     ^^^ 

set  aside  as  accidental  or  illu.sory. 
The  '  juxtaposer"  makes  no  conscious 
effort  to  establish  his  own  identity 
and  comes  to  terms  with  himself. 
Thus,  he  often  avoids  conflict  areas 
that  are  vitally  related  to  "learning** 
and  **growth"  processes 


as  the  case  may  be.  usually  Ukes  vol-  ^j^^e  a  stable  structure  except  with- 

uminous  notes  and  by  the  end  of  each  .^  ^,^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  „^i„. 
semester    can    repeat    verb^tun    his  ,  .^  .   ,     . 

fourty  odd  lectures   A  "repeater"  has  Gained  it  intact. 

Continued  on  Page  Four  An  inconsistency  in  Roche's  posi- 
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Page  Four 


Weekend  Date? 


arc  your  parents 


•  .  big' event  coming  up  — 
or  friends  visiting  you? 

Take   them    to    dinner   at 
and    nicest   dining    room.     '*  /   .  .      .^. 

;?ght  occommodotions  they'll  be  pleased  w.th 
Th!  modern  rooms  eoch  with  both,  telephone 
and   television. 


Boston's    newest 
they   need  over- 


u 


Bte.  128  (Exit  57)  at  Ite.  1 
DEDHAM,  MASS. 

7  miles  from  WeHwley  at  the  interstction  ef 
2  major  super  highways. 

Cemplett  hotel  facilities.  101  bedrooms  from  $t  up. 

FREE  PARKING 

D.  KENT  EATON,  Jr..  General  Manager 

For  information  and  rtserNations 

t^jlephone  DAvi*  6-6700 
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SC  Protests  NewDorm  Search; 
Discusses  Stydents"  Wage  Rates 

student  c'ouncU  protested  a   second  .--1  s..rch  of  rne^^ZHrlZZ  t^^  fofstu' 
last  Monday.  Council  also  adopted  a  "-csolutHm  .   k.ng  ^^J  «  *\  ^j^"^;^;^.-,       ^,,^on  to  the  Faculty 
dents  working  on  campus.  The  reaction  to    he  Student  Boa^d J^  "^y^^  J^^^    ^^e  Administrative 
\dministrative  Committee  %vas  reported  to  the  Council.   .\i  me  pre 

'''"S:r  'this tSe?  CoS ^S;^^  action  of  UniversUy^Securit^cei.  m  n^ 

ng  a  surpise   inspection  of  all  ^^  ..^^^  ^,^^^^,^  ^^^jg^  ^ion  of  the  financial  ramifications 

.'aslle  dormitory  rooms  at  2  a.m.    J  ,.  auparenllv  did  so  of  tlie  tuition  increase,  the  Coun- 

..n  the  Saturday  night  of  Home-     o""^;     ^^     ^.P^^^^.^  -^„^  „„t  ,;,  .^opted  Representative  Mar- 
coming  Weekend.  At  that  tune.  '^''^'^^  ^^  .j„,  ^^ders  from  tin  Peretzs  motion  asking  that 
iniversity  oflicials  joined  in  de-  '"  P"^f"f^       '*' "  all    campus    student    wages    be 

•doring  the  incident  whicii  they  supenoi^.  ronncil  raised,  with  a  new  minimum  of 

termed  an  unfortunate  accident.       In      its      resolut  on^     Counc,^       ^  ,^^^^ 

The  University  would  not.  how-  found  that   .<»^*^^  JS^"^,/"''^'"'"       Council  also  adopted  a  resolu- 
ever  accede  to  Councils  re<iuest  of  P^vacy   in   the   Castle   areas  ^.^^  ^ 

for  a  binding  ruling  that  no  per-  was  a  direct  '•;^»  J^^ ^^^  f  J^\"^       -i-A  statement  be  placed  m 
son  had  the  discretionary  power  sal    by    ^he    A<lmin  slrat.on  University   Bulletin    to    the 

to  use  master  keys  in  a  search  guarantee  jlj^^^  ',>   >^ «  ^g  effect    that   Brandeis  University 
or    raid    of    dormitory     rooms,  of  campus  rooms    «  "^f/^^^^f'^  ^^cepts  all  students  on  the  basis 
Against  this  background,  Coun-  ^'^r'fr^ZiTtn^  when  of  merit,  and  that  once  accepted 
cil  last  week  adopted  a  resolu-  ""^^^^  .,^"    ""^^  .^.^S  i^   'such  the  University  will  make  every 
tion  of  protest  against  a  second  Council  fir.t  reqi^^^  <^;      ..ve  oc    ^^'''^  »«  «^^^"*"^  ^^^^  ^^^  '*"'*^"' 
general  search  of  all  mens  dor-  an  '"^-^l""  ^^^^  '^^,,^      ,   ""t^Je-  receives  enough  financial  aid  to 
mitory  ro<Mns  in  the  Castle  and  curred.    ^^"^  "^J^^^  '»  '^  -Jf  J^.  ,nakc     his     education     possible. 
Schwartz  Hall.  This  occurre<l  m  ^^''^  ;V,f^^^^  *"'"!,[''  fatement  Furthermore,  that  the  substance 
the    early    morning    hours    uvo  quest  V'«    ' "    ^^,^|';    ori vacv  of  of  such  a  statement  be  included 
weeks  ago,  when  representatives  be  made  in  legaid  to  privacy  oi   _^  _^  j^.^^^^  to  all  students  who  ap- 
)f  Buildings  and  Grounds  used  campus  rooms.  ...... 

ma.stcr  kevs  to  enter  the  rooms       As  part  ol    a 


general 
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English.  CANINE  CASANOVA 


English:  At4GRy  ALGEBRA  TEACHER 


jhiRJcfisH 
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English 


LOVESICK  REPORTER 


Thinklish  translation:  This  feUow  reads 
notliiiig  but  the  ph^ne  book  (iiuniliers 
oiily).  Tlie  only  music  he  Ukes  is  loga- 
rhytlim— the  only  dessert  lie'll  eat  is  pL 
When  it  comes  to  smoking,  he's  100' ^  for 
Luckies.  Enjoying  the  honest  taste  of  fine 
tobacco,  he's  a  fairly  agreeable  fellow. 
But  the  second  he  niLsplaces  a  decimal  i  or 
hLs  Luckies),  his  ire  multiplies.  Label  him 
wraiheniatician  . . .  you've  got  liis  number! 


discus-  Plv  to  the  University  and  to  all 
students  with  financial  need  at 
the   timo   of  their  interview. 

2 All  students  on  scholarship 

be  infonned  that  in  the  future 
they  Nvill  not  be  subject  to  any 
increase  in  tuition.  Furtheruiore, 
all  students  enrolled  in  the  Uni- 
versity should  not  be  subject  to 
tuition  increases. 

All  students  presently  enroll- 
ed at  the  University  be  in\ited 
to  discuss  their  problems  with 
the  Director  of  the  Otlice  of 
Student  Personnel  that  they  may 
better  judge  their  financial  po- 
sition for  next  year  and  that 
they  may  have  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunitv  to  obtain  additional  schol- 
arship aid  next  year.  Further- 
more that  the  University  as  best 
it  can  make  known  its  rin;incial 

CoHtifiKed  4»n  Page  Eight 


English:  AQUATIC  SPORTS  ARENA 


S!^::.:^^^^^^  MAGAZINE 
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English:  TALKATIVE    ELEPHANT 
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Get  the  genuine  article 

Get  the  hoi 


MAKE  ^25 

Start  talking  our  language  -  we  ve  got 
hundreds  of  checks  ju.st  itching  to  go. 
We  re  paying  $25  each  for  the  Tlimklish 
words  judged  best!  TliinkHsh  is  easy:  it  s 
new  words  from  two  words -like  those  on 
tills  page.  Send  yours  to  Lucky  Strike, 
Box  67A,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Enclose  name, 
address,  college  and  cla.ss. 


je5^X''«5MC»>iv.v^< '••  ••••"^ 


LUCKY 
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^4.  f  dH 


rc-^mj[j<iTw  —  Jo^iceo  is  our  muldU  mnit 


Letters .  •  • 

Coiulnucd  from  Page  Three 
traintd  himself  to  pay  attention  ia 
class,  to  discipline  his  mcmoo*  ^^^ 
to  acotpi  uncritically  everv'  word  of 
the  profes.sor  —  that  Ls,  unless  a 
grammatical  mistake  is  made.  It  is  es- 
pecially difficult  for  the  'repeater"  to 
make  any  sense  of  his  learning 
process.  He  can  only  hope  that  the 
information  which  he  has  acquired 
will  help  to  make  him  a  >^eU  inform- 
ed individual  or  will  have  relevance 
for  him  in  the  outside  world. 

The  trend  in  America,  as  one  Crim- 
son reporter  aptly  put  it,  is  toward 
transforming   education    into    an  "in- 
dustrial   puberty   rite."   Brandeis    has 
neither  succumbed  to  this  trend  nor 
}<one   to   the   other  "intellectual"   ex- 
treme. Instead.  Brandeis  maintains  a 
democratic,  middle  of  the  road  policy. 
Each   student   is  allowed    to   respond 
on     his     own     personal     level.     The 
**th».i«vor"   can  astound  his   professor 
with    a   creative   synthesis;    the   "jux- 
taposer"   may    brandish    his    mastery 
over  a  diffcult  assignment;   and  the 
"repeater"  may   flood  an  unwary   in- 
.structor  with  a  deluge  of  information. 
Each  of  these   are  sanctioned   paths, 
and  success  on  each  of  these  levels  is 
met  with  similar  approbation. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  on  several 
occasions  in  the  Justice  that  increased 
faculty  influence  upon  educational 
policy  making  would  aid  immeasur- 
ably in  raising  our  academic  stand- 
ards. This  is  not  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, however,  judging  from  the 
caliber  of  exams,  the  amount  of  coUr 
doned  student  participation,  and  the 
frequency  of  thought  provoking 
papers  in  most  of  my  classes.  The 
shortcomings  in  these  areas  can  of 
course  be  rationalized  by  saying  that 
there  is  no  time  for  discussion  or 
papers  in  large  classes,  and  that 
exams  are  stupid  and  meaningless 
anyway; 

Continued  on  Page  five 
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Page  Five 


Anything  Special 


Lack  of  Existential 


Tifc    despite  the  soothing  words  of  our  Existentialist  friends,  is  not  a  matter  for  courage: 
•r    .nhh;t  reE^^^^  never  really  learning  all  the  object  lessons  potential  in  our  sit- 

'^  t  n  Wc  exist  i^timean^^^  look  for  something  essentially  beyond  the  limits  of  time,  a  key 
;f  ^x^stence  in  oL  seiTe  or  a^^^^^^  Most  of  us  during  the  course  of  our  lives  find  not  one  such 
'keT  bTt  many^^^^^^^^^^  the  discover>%  we  devote  ourselves  to  learning  the   mystique  of 

the  SomHhing^^  become  good  intellectuals,  or  good  Christians,  or  good  liberals,  or  good  peo^ 
pie.  Each  of  these  roles  encap-  -;  ~  '  '  "    '    -    '""- 

sulates   the   universe   of   exper- 
ience,  or   .so   it   seems   for   the 


experienced  it.  More  meaning  attach-  lectual   attempts   at    definition.    This 

es  to  the  problem  when  one  actually  reacknowled^ing   of    the    importance 

feels    the    frustration    of    attempting  of  the   commonplace,  of  just   being, 

to  transfit  intact  one's  feeling'  of  Ionc  is    the    contribution    which    Zen    has 

or   of    joy    or    of    anvthing.    But    it's  .^pawned   on   our   shores  just   before 

really   the  sort  of  feeling  that  can't  committing  suicide  in  San  Francisco, 

one:    It    involves   jumping   irom   one    ^^   assumed   a   priority   even    if   one  If    the    figure    of    speech    holds    any 

plateau    of   commitment   to    another,    ^as  read  some  Kxistentialist  or  later  literal    truth    it    might    explain    uhy 

"-      •- ^—    ^^-    "'•----•^   ^^    Empiricist   stuff.  the   brand  of   Zen   out  on   the  coast 

So     when    we    decide    to    become  is  so  devoid  of  this  'nothing  special 

,ood    ;-^-^-^^-'.;;;,7,,^';^e  ''M-be  we  won't  be  whole   human 
hope    to    approach    that    ^^^'/^^    we  _  prepared 

ourselves   already   —eive   them   to  ^-J^  ^^^^^  \,^^,  ,,,  ,, 

-  be.    Thu.s,    one    person    might    learn  to  p  p  ^^^^    ^^ 

gone    through    aU    the    stages    from    ,^^^     ^^     ^rink     a     martini    without  ^^^^*>    /'/'^   ^.rh«Ds    some    dav    we'll 

lii.h  school's  innocence  through  eol-    ,,,^,,,„,  .Hile  another  might  give  a-    ^.^^^^..^J^t^  anT^^^^^ 

lege's     intellectuality     past     commit  bowling    and    take    golf    lessons.  »ooK    at   ^"J^^^  ^/^^  business 

ment,    what    is    left^    What    usually     ^^^,   ^^,^,   ,f    these    guys    forget    is  »•-"  t    so   bad   after   all.   this   business 

happens    is    that    the    process    itself    ^y^^^  somehow   he  can   participate   m  o'    ^''^^^      ""^^   • 
I  as   an   ongoing   thing'    gains   mean-    ^^p     reality    of     the     situation     only 
ing,    its   own    meaning,   and   becomes 
n  S«.nu  ihinv'  for  itself.  You  Ucome  a 


m<»mcnt.  .\iid,  for  a  great  many  of 
us  <  meaning  "at  least  for  me"^  this 
searching  process  is  a  never  ending 
one:  It  involves  jumping  from  one 
,^u  of  commitment  to  another 
But  aUays  during  this  process  wc 
must  be  a  Something  Sp<^cial,  no 
matter  what  that  might  be. 

One  begins  to  wonder  what  is  left 
after  xou've  been  nearly  ever>  thing 
that  is  possible  fi>r  you.  After  you've 


the     reality    of 

in.sofar    as    he    is    aware    of    it.    Pcr- 

i,  .^,.....i.....^  —  - haps    a    poll    might    show    that    the 

middli'  class  Sisyphus,  rolling  your  ^^^^^u^i  suburbanite  is  abstemious  and 
stones  for  ttcrnity,  and  mocking  j^^^es  golf.  But  this  kind  of  role 
all    those    infidels    who    dare    to    say 


— Bob    Sekuler 


that    they've    already    found    It.    This 
extreme   <»i    living,  enables  you,  Sisy- 
phus,    to     be     called     -sensitive"     or 
whatever,    and    even    entitles    you    to 
lK*ar   the   cross  of   that  empty,  search- 
iim    look.     l;'s  wonderful    for  convey- 
ing the   inM)ression  I'nar  vou're   really 
really     with     it.     When    one    has    this 
lookin-J  l(M-it  alwavs    attitude    it's    al 
most    as    if    one     no    Ioniser    had    t*> 
uear  a   badge  of   reliuious   belonging 
;ir«>uml    one's    neck,    or    to    carry    a 
ctipy   of    Dylan   Thomas   conspicui)US- 
ly    on    ofie's    pocket,    or    to    drive    a 
sports     car.     The     formula     is     this: 
stay    apart,    remain    ahwf    from    the 
joiners  and  you  automatically  become 
a  member  4»f  the  most  Ivy   fraternity 
around:    the    professional    searchf^rs. 
But    don't    all    these    people    commit 
a   big  existential  sin  when  they  con- 
sider them.selves  objectivized  by   the 
mere    continuation    of    their    looking 
for-it    process 

that  the  activity  washes  them  clean 
and  rinses  away  Uie  *  dirt"  of  sub- 
ie<-tivity.  The  notion  here  is  that 
one  can  bi«  really  with-it  pn)viding 
one  d(H;sn't  choixse  to  commit  one- 
self. This  same  kind  of  thinking 
is  manifested  in  what  has  come  to 
be    called    "beat    Z^n." 

But  choice  is  a  real  cra/y  sort  of 
thing.  1  mean  you  simply  have  to 
make  one  even  if  you  don*t  par- 
ticularly feel  like  it.  On  one  hand, 
you  can't  solve  a  problem  without 
having  a  special  slant  on  it  and, 
on  the  other,  you  can't  see  the  whole 
problem  "objectively  '  if  you  do  have 
this  slant  I  I  One  is  in  quite  a  quan- 
dary here.  The  motif  that's  somehow 
common  to  all  life  activity  is  this: 
a  tension  is  continually  set  up  be- 
tween iK'ing  Something  and  being 
Anything.  It's  good  for  the  zealot 
to  go  out  and  slaughter  all  the  non- 
believers,     but     maybe     it's     equally 


playing   behavior  certainly   can    have 
value    when    one    finds    oneself    in    a 
tight     situation:     the     man     standing 
on   the  bank   watching  the  drowning 
l)oy   acts  as  he   thinks  a  hero  would, 
and    consequently    rescues    the    boy 
even      though      he      himself     "can't" 
swim.     ria\ing     the     part     niiiZht     be 
important     as    a    copin*^    mechanism 
hut   as  soon   as  you   find   that   you're 
eoping   your   way    through    life,   then 
there    is    .something    amiss.    .Mi,    but 
here     one     might     legitimately     ask 
whether  it  wouldn't  be  actually   }>o.s- 
sible    to    play    the    role   of    a    human 
being.    Ignoring    the    fact    that    this 
question   actually   evades   the   central 
issue  rather  than  come  to  grips  with 
it,    dm-sn't    il    still    lead    directly    to 
yet    another    problem:     the    way    in 
which     we     tend     to     substitute     the 
act    of    analysis    for    the    actual    ex- 
l)erience.   The   emphasis   has   become 
one    of    "the    correct    name    for    it" 


Letters . .  • 

Coulinued   iram    fUiqe   Fnur 

Vet,  let  us  assume  thai  we  do  hve 

in  a   success-oriented  world   and   thai 

an  exam,  for  example,  must  be  given 

in     nearly    every    course.    Then,    the 

question    arises.    "How     do    the    pro- 
power 


They    really    believe    rather  than  simply  being  part  of  it. 
^"    "'      '  The    romance    magazine    might    have 

indicated    that    aftrr    six-months    of 
steady    dating   that   you   must   surely 


feasors  live  the  power  that  the>  are 
given?"  In  o\er  two  years  al  Brandeis 
I  have  only  taken  one  or  two  exams 
which  required  a  well  prepared  siu- 
denl  on  any  of  the  three  ^jKcilied 
k'vels  to  drastically  revamp  his  aca- 
demic approach.  Kven  the  majority 
of  exams  in  advanced  courses  seem 
to  require  only  a  minimum  of  analy- 
sis on  the  pari  of  the  •juxUpoi>er"  or 
"thinker." 

On  the  whole,  Brandeis  t^xams  are 
either  too  general  or  too  spinific.  The 
general  exams  usually  leave  ample 
room  for  "thinking,"  '^understand- 
ing,"  and  "juxtaposing,"  but  they 
seldom  d«»mand  from  the  student  log 
ical  analysis  or  creativity.  Many  pro- 
fessors who  tend  to  fa\or  more  spe- 
ciiic  tesis  make  a  very  subtle  dis- 
tinction between  difucult  and  easy 
ones.   To   them,   an    *'easy   exam"  re- 


.SLertU>      \l««nt>     •■*•«•»■     .•■«■"• —         "  . 

))e  in  "love"     but  does  your  vis<era    quires  the   student  t*»  describe  some 


tend   to   agree? 

There  has  been  all  sorts  of  specu- 
lation  upon   this   self    same    problem 
and   people   are   forever   saying   that 
it    had    its    roots    in    technology,    m 
man's  desire  to  re  do  his  more  spon- 
taneous creative  acts.  Yes,  but  where 
does    that    answer   get    us?    In    many 
ways,   as    s<K>n   as   wc    ask   the    ques- 
tion we   get   into  even  hotter  water. 
The     answer     to     the     problem     can 
only  be  given  in  terms  of  a  "return 
to  direct   exp<»rience."  But   how   and 
why  is  one  experience  more  "direct" 
than  any  other?  At  this  point,  cook- 
book    type     solutions     seem     to     be 
absolutely     valueless     because     that 
which   would  correspond   to  the   "re- 
cipe"    I  staying    within    this    terrible 
analogy)   would  have  to  be  radically 


as  goo<l  for  him  to  consider  that  his  jji(Yerent     for    each     man     at    every 

zeal   just    might    be    perverted.    In   a  "-•  * 

more     mundane     and    obvious     way, 
one    may    say    that    it's    good   to    eat 


when  hungry,  but  after  you're  really 
full  and  you  still  c<mtinue  to  gorge 
yourself,  does   it  still  t.-^ste  as  good? 


moment.  Anyway,  it's  really  the  kind 
of  problem  that  requires  not  ponder- 
ing, but  more  or  less  action  and  ac- 
tivity  of  some  kind. 
To  return  to  the  original   purpo.se 

".^ -~  of     this     essay,     it's     appropriate     to 

Another  p4)int  that  ought  to  bo  Mention  what  Alan  Watts,  Zen  Bud- 
made  here  is  that  whenever  we  ^hism's  Ambassador  to  the  Western 
ehoose  to  become  something  other  ^V^rld,  has  called  the  "nothing  spec 
than  that  which  we  already  are,  ^^y>  aspect  of  existence.  It's  the 
we  commit,  perforce,  a  grave  phil-  ^.p^^it  which  is  reflected  in  some  of 
osophical  error.  Unfortunately  wc  ^^^  better  haiku;  it's  the  spirit  man- 
don't  indulge  ourselves  any  longer  -^^j.^  j^  the  methods  of  some  of  the 
in  a  belief  even  remotely  resembling    y^j^   masters;    but   more   importantly 


^'Magnlffcentiy 
made  and  acted. «* 
powerfully 
plausible.  t» 
vivid  and  alive/* 
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Plato's  **Forrns."  The  reality  of  one's 
own  subjectivity  at  the  moment 
has  become  one  of  the  basic  ideas 
of  contemporary  philosophy  and  psy 


it's  also  the  spirit  of  Being.  From 
the  little  that  I  know  of  Zen  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  the 
real  sitznificance  the  movement  holds 


cholo^   and    physics.   But    it's   most  j^^.    niodern    man.    And    although    I 

unfortunate   that    people   are   always  realize  it  borders  on  heresy  to  sp<ak 

so  ready  to  accept  this  notion  of  the  ^^  y^,^*^  havinj^  a  ".significance,"  my 

subjective   reality   as  a  cure  all  anti-  f^^elin^:  does  not  change.  Vet,  instead 

dote    to   the   existential   dichotomies.  ^,^  speaking  of  Zen  as  a  thing  apart 

MaylK?    wc    all    ought    really    to    feel  ^^.^^^    others.    I    prefer    to    talk    m 

and   live   this   basic   impossibility   of  ^^.j.^^  ^f  its  U'ing  just  another  way 

total  communication  between  human  ^^   expressing    that   certain    kind    of 

beings-it's   the    kind   of   thing   that  life    force    which    really    sets    man 

i.  best  learned  as  a  result  of  having  way  beyond  the  reach  of  any  mteL 


of  the  most  imporUnt  material  cover- 
ed. A  difticult  exam,  on  the  otl>er 
hand,  requires  the  student  to  cover 
the  most  obscure  material,  but  nat- 
urally on  the  same  qualititive  level. 

Professors  often  fail  to  realize  the 
unploasant     fact     that     examinations 
and  papers  have  a  great  deal  of  bear- 
ing upon  a  student's  attitude  towards 
a  eourse.  There  is  nt»thing  more  stim- 
ulating  for   the    victims   of    a    boring 
professor  than  a  difficult  comprehen- 
sive   e\am    uilh    the    emphasis   upon 
application  and  creativity  rather  than 
rote    learning.    On    the    other    hand, 
few  things  are  more  discouraging  to 
the  students  of  a  dynamic  professor 
than  to  lake  an  exam  which  clearly 
could  have  been  made  up  in  five  min- 
utes   between    classes.    When    a    stu- 
dent   knows    that    a    high    qualitative 
level    of    thought    is   to    be    expected 
of  hmi  in  a  course,  he  will  inevitably 
respond,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  chal- 
lenge.   But,    many    students   will    not 
respond  to  a  good  course,  when  they 
know    that    only    a    minimal    amount 
of  active  thought  is  required  of  them. 
What    would    happen    to    the    ivpical 
Brandoi>   class,   if   a    professor   on    a 
final  exam  or  in  a  term  paper  asked 
Ihe    students    to    criticize    hi>    main 
thesis?  I'm  sure  that  half  of  us  would 
noC    be   auare   of    the    fact    that    the 
professor   had   a   thesis,   and   the    re- 
maining half  uould   also  most   likely 
encounter    difficulty    in    assuming    a 
coherent  critical   stance. 

Most  of  us  upon  entering  college 
resemble  the  prisoners  in  Plato's 
cave  We.  too,  must  be  drag^^ed  out 
into  the  light,  because  the  purpose  of 
a  good  liberal  arts  education  should 
be  to  force  the  average  student  to 
think  for  himselfl  It  will  be  much 
more  me.iningful  for  a  college  grad- 
uate to  he  a  fair  "thinker'  than  a 
good  'juxtaposer"  or  an  excellent 
-'repeater;'  when  he  leaves  BraiKieis. 

— Marc  KouiTman 


mi 


Whon  SumJiicrborn's  frien.ls  si)oke  of  him,  ihoy  ^aid 
he  was  at  New  Haven  -.study jnj:";  others  said  he 
vv:vs  there  because  of  a  eliarming  pension  where  he 
found  the  Sohaefer  l>eer  parlicuhirly  enjoyable. 
Summerb<-)rn  was  in  New  York  to  visit  his  aunt;,she 
stavcil  at  a  "gran^l  l^o^cl"  where  there  was  a  roof 
garden  with  an  excellent  \iew  of  the  city;  enjoj-ing 
an  iced  Iwttle  of  Schaefer  there  one  afternoon,  he 
saw  a  beautiful  young  lady  advancing  on  roller 
skates.  Although  his  aunt  would  call  the  girl  a 
"flirt,"  and  her  means  of  locomotion  \-ulgar,  he 
found  her  look  of  innocence  excetniingly  beguiling. 

"I'm  Maisie  Miller,"  she  said  boldly,  "you  must  be 
in  society.  I  see  you  know  what's  heard  in  the  best  of 
circles,"  "Schaefer  all  around!"  he  answered,  and 
made  the  response  a  command  to  his  waiter. 
"I  dote  on  society  myself,"  she  said,  "and  am  in  it  a 
great  deal.  At  home  last  summer  there  were  nine 
cook-outs  given  in  my  honor,  Schaefer  beer  l»eing 
served  at  every  one."  "It  has  a  smooth  round  fla- 
vor," he  smiled,  "never 
sharp,  never  flat." 

"Have  you  ever  been  to  that 
big  skyscraper?"  she  asked, 
iwinting  her  skate  key  at  the 
Empire  State  Building. 
"Yes,  uiK>n  occasion,  more 
than  once,"   he  said,  and 
agreed  to  take  her  there. 
His  aunt  was  much  put  out  when  he  did  so,  and  told 
him  that  Miss  Maisie  Miller  was"being  seen" all  over 
the  city  with  a  baseball  player.  Reluctantly  he  "for- 
got" her;  it  was  later  learned  that  she  had  succuml)ed 
to  Pennant  Fever,  and  followed  baseball  teams  all 
about  the  countr-y,  even  attending  night  games. 

She  sent  Summerborn  a  message  saying  she,  too, 
knew  what  was  heard  in  the  best  of  circles,  but  when 
he  at  last  understood  she  meant  she  liked  him,  he 
could  not  find  her.  He  returned  to  New  Haven, 
whence  come  conflicting  reports  of  why  he  stays: 
he  is  ".-.tudying"  hard- he  enjoys  the  Schaefer 
beer  there. 

m  F  &M.  SCHUfW  SHEWING  CO.,  ll£»YO«K  and  UBAKM.t 
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Page  Six 

Debate  Program  Set ... 

-  College  on  February  24.  at  7:30 


Rossiter  on  Liberty 


Conihnied  fntm  Pagr  One 

bate  is— Kesolved:  that  the  fur- 
ther development  of  nuclear 
weapons  should  be  prohibited 
b  y  international  agreement. 
Since  the  Harvard  Invitational 
was  a  "switch-side"  tournament, 
the  competing  teams  were  re- 
quired to  alternate  from  the 
aflirmative  to  the  negative  on 
succeeding  rounds. 

Mr.    Zabm    and    Mis>>     Wcm 


p.m.,  in  the  same  place. 

Sachar... 

Continued  jrom   Page  One 

Patterson. 

Rabbi  Manfred  Vogel  offered 
the  invocation.  The  students  at 
the  dinner  were  the  Council  and 
class  officers  and  members  of 
the  Student  Council.  Trustee 
Chairman     Abraham     Feinberg 


/.amn    anu    mi>>     ».-..     ^.^^  ^oastmaster. 
stein,    following    the    tenor    ol        ^^  Sachar  came  out  of  retire- 
ment more  than  ten  years  ago  to 


the  whole  tournament,  were  con 
siderably  more  successful  on 
the  negative  side  of  the  resolu- 
tion, winning  three  and  losing 
one.  while  winning  one  and  los 


assume  the  first  Presidency  of 
Brandeis.  Previously  he  had 
been  National  Director  of  IVnai 
Brith  Hillel  Foundations  and  is 


ing 


three    on    the    affinnative.  "j^Y/ author   of   several    volumes 

Approximately  two    birds  of  the  .^^^^^^^^       ^  Hj^tory  of  the  Jews 
decisions    handed    down    during  Sufferance  Is  the  Badge  and 

the    Invitational    were    m    favor  **"".^    ..  .   ...  ..ru ...., 


of    the    negative    stand    on    the 
res(»lution. 

The  month  of  Febriiury  will 
see  the  Society  put  its  debalini 
program   into  full  swing    Presi 


is  also  the  recipient  of  honorary 
degrees  from  eight  universities. 


Diwfus 


Co«fiw»4cJ  /rc"i   V<y'.\<:  One 


dont     Werlin      in     conjunction  tion  concerning  an  order  not  to 

with    ll.e    Director    of    DeDatcr.  consult  Dr.  Aron  tjurw.tcl,.  As- 

Edward  Roberts,  has  decided  to  sociate  Professor  of  I  hdosophy. 

enter  IJrandeis  teams  in  the  fol-  appears  to  have  no  basis  in  fact. 

low.MK     tournaments     for     the  Further  discussion  by  the  cdi- 

monlh  of  February:   Northwest  lor   with   Koclie.   VVeisl)er«    and 

crn  University  Tournament.  Feb-  Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar.     resident 

ruarv  11-14-  Dartmouth  (..liege  of  the  University,   makes  clear 

Tournament.     February      1<)-21;  that  there  was  no  procedural  ir- 

and  the  Bo.ston  UniversDy  Tour-  regularity    in   the    Dreyfus   ter- 

nament.  February  27-i7.  In  ad-  mination  and  that  no  basis  exists 

dition.  the  .society  will  hold  two  for  any  case  against  the  Univer- 

cxliil)ition    debates   at    Urandeis  sity  in  this  matater. 

during  the  present  monlti    The  We.    of    course,    express    our 

fust    will    be   against    Welle>ley  apologies    to    President    Sachar 

College    on    Tuesday.    February  for  any  unfortunate  inisinterpre- 

17  at  «  p  m    in  the  (Jame  Uoom  tations  that  may  be  made  from 

of 'the  Student  Union.  The  sec-  the  article  as  to  his  role  in  the 

ond    will    be    against    Slonehill  matter. 


STUPENT  DESPERATELY  NEED  A  DEPENDABLE 
BABYSITTR  FOR  DELIGHTFUL  ONE  YEAR  OLD  BOY 

Plesant  Surroundings  -  Fulfillin,  Work  '  f  f^^ '•V„e*^po*LLOWIlIiS"MOURS 


Coniinued  from  Page  One 

has  been  in  America,  '*an  ob- 
session with  liberty  almost  from 
the  beginning."  Americans  con- 
sidered themselves  'people 
chosen  to  demonstrate  by  ex- 
ample to  the  wcrld.  that  liberty 
could  be  made  to  work/' 

By  1765,  'incredibly  advanced 
conditions  of  liberty"  existed  in 
America.  Rossiter  pointed  out 
that  the  religious  freedom  we 
know  today  grew  out  of  this 
period.  The  early  settlers  'knew 
that  toleration  was  the  only  way 
to  settle  a  colony.*'  Although  the 
frontier  *did  provide  a  tremen- 
dous force  for  religious  free- 
dom.' Rossiter  does  not  agree 
with  Turner,  that  American  dem- 
ocracy is  a  result  of  our  exper- 
ience with  the  west.  If  this  the- 
sis is  correct,  why  did  not  dem- 
ocracy grow  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can or  Siberian  frontiers/,  he 
asked.  A  "nmltiplicity  of  sects'' 
was  conducive  to  religious  free- 
dom in  the  American  colonies 
because  there  was  'no  majority 
to  get  together  and  persecute 
anyone  else." 

Another  reason  for  toleration 
cited  by  Rossiter  was  The  rise 
of  worldly  rationalisni  "  T  have 
often  felt,"  he  said,  'that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  religious  tol- 
eration was  that  a  number  of 
people  decided  it  was  good  for 
business."  And  then  too,  he  add- 
ed, there  were  the  "friends  of 
liberty.'  men  like  Roger  Wil- 
liams, John  Clark,  and  the  Cal- 

verts. 

Not  only  was  liberty  manifest 
in  religious  toleration,  but  it 
was  also  evident  in  intellectual 
areas.  In  colonial  America  lived 
those  whom  Rossiter  calls  the 
^great  theorists  of  American  lib- 
erty." Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
of  the  delights  and  importance 
of  liberty.  *'He  was  the  first  man. 


F#»/A  trsiivfJ  presents  .  .  . 

Affi  ev^ninq  of  Folic  Music  from  if»«ny  Undt  wWh 

THEODORE    BIKEL 

acclaimed   for   hit  role»   ii% 

•me  Defiwt  Ones"  vA  "I  Watt  Ti  Ihre 

Saturday,  February  28  at  8:30 
JORDAN  HALL 

Tichets  pricei  frem  $1 .15  t«  S3.2S  at 

Joriai  Hall,  290  Huntington  Ave. 
took  Clearwe  House,  423  BoylstM  Street 

BrilfS  i  Brif  JJ,  Harvard  Square 
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IN  RELIGION 

C(ynt9cA: 
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TW   3-9591 


at  a  national  level,  to  say  that 
this  was  the  great  goal  of  a 
free  civilization.'  The  "circum- 
stances of  liberty'  were  dis- 
cussed by  Madison.  John  Adams 
talked  of  the  price  of  liberty. 
Rossiter  remarked  that  Adams 
felt  that  "only  those  who  work 
at  liberty  can  be  free." 

Next  Rossiter  spoke  of  the 
negative  and  positive  aspects  of 
liberty  in  the  United  States  to- 
day. Among  the  things  which 
have  hurt  liberty  are  conformity 
and  the  invasion  of  privacy. 
"We  ve  got  to  conform,"  he  said. 
'We  can't  live  in  a  community 
without  a  minimum  of  conform- 
ity. The  problem  is,  to  what  do 
we  conform  and  at  what  level?'' 
He  feels  that  "we  have  been 
made  to  conform  in  many  in- 
stances to  too  low  a  level  of 
culture."  "Privacy,"  he  added, 
is  one  of  the  great  ingredients 
of  liberty.  The  thought  of  twen- 
ty million  finger-prints  in  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover's  files  sticks  in  my 
craw." 

The  rise  of  large  organiza- 
tions, a  large  tax  burden,  and 
the  status  of  minority  groups, 
are  other  factors  which,  in  Ros- 
siter's  opini(m  detract  from  lib- 
erty   in    America. 

There  are,  today,  however, 
many  positive  aspects  of  liberty, 
he  observed.  Cases  of  violent 
assault  have  declined,  civil  lib- 
erties has  become  a  national 
concern.  The  government  and 
president,  in  addition  to  profes- 
sional groups,  are  what  Rossiter 
terms,   "liberty  conscious." 

The  defense  of  liberty  was  the 
next  topic  with  which  Rossiter 
dealt.  He  cited  the  Supreme 
Court  as  an  example  of  an  insti- 
tution which  preserves  liberty. 
'The  bulwark  of  liberty,"  he 
feels  "is  diversity  and  dissent." 
Plurahsm  must  be  maintained  to 
safeguard  liberty.  A  certain  "in- 
ertia and  indifference"  must 
exist  also.  "I'm  not  sure  I  want 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  people 
to  vote,"  he  said.  It  would  re- 
sult in  'bloody  politics,"  he  add- 
ed. Most  important  are  "the 
many  friends  of  liberty." 

•This  study  of  liberty,  con- 
fusing as  it  may  be,  is  fascin- 
ating. Understanding  can  be 
reached  in  only  one  may— study 
in  concrete  situations,"  Rossiter 
remarked.  He  ended  by  stating 


his  position  on  liberty.  "I  feel 
anger  and  disgust  when  I  see 
deprivations  of  it."  He  quoted 
parts  of  a  sermon  made  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  by 
Jonathan  Mayhew.  "Having  .  .  . 
been  educated  to  the  love  of 
liberty  ...  I  would  not,  1  can- 
not now,  though  past  middle 
age,  relinquish  the  fair  object 
of  my  youthful  affections.  Liber- 
ty ..  .  the  delight  of  the  wise, 
good  and  brave;  the  protectress 
of  innocence  from  wrongs  and 
oppression,  the  patroness  of 
learning,  arts,  eloquence,  vir- 
tuel"  He  concluded,  "I  hope, 
that  vou  will  find  it  spiritually 
and  politically  possible  to  fire 
a  salute  like  this  to  liberty.  I 
would  hope  in  particular  that 
you  will  pass  beyond  being  stu- 
dents of  liberty  and  become 
friends  of  liberty." 

During  the  question  and  an- 
swer period  which  followed  the 
lecture,  Rossiter  was  asked 
about  the  effects  of  the  cold  war 
on  the  United  States.  He  replied, 
**we've  been  trying,  to  live  in 
peace  with  a  war  mentality.  It's 
hard  to  have  civil  liberties  with 
war.  We're  showing  the  poor 
sides  of  both  a  peaceful  and 
warlike  nation  simultaneously." 


A  wonclerfiil  place  lor  your   date 

100  AlR-CONOmONED  ROOMS 

Modern  decor  .  .  picture  windows  .  .  .  Double  draperies  for  com- 
plete light  control  &  protection  .  .  .  Free  television  .  .  .  All-season 
temperature  control  .  .  .  Wall-to-wall  carpeting  .  .  .  Specially 
decorated  suites  .  .  .  24-hour  telephone  switchboard  service  .  .  . 
Wide  choice  of  deluxe  studio,  double-double,  twin,  or  executive 
bedrooms  .  .  .  Bridal  suites. 

IDEAL  SHOPPING  AND  SERVICE 

Toxi  service  ot  your  door.    Car  rentals  available.    Bus  to  downtown 
stops  at  door.    8-hour  valet  and  laundry  service. 

CHARTERHOUSE 
MOTOR    HOTEL 


and  for  dates 


Hi  Charlie: 

Fraser  Review 
Opens  Tuesday 

The  Hi  Charlie  Association 
production  ot  'Man  On  His 
Way  Up/'  an  original  musical 
comedy  by  Alan  Fraser  opens 
tomorrow  night  on  the  stage  of 
Ullman  Amphitheatre  and  will 
run  through  Saturday  night. 

Lyrics  for  the  show  were 
written  by  Judy  Milan  and 
Martha  Grossman:  Michael 
Cohen  and  Simon  Sargon  com- 
posed the  music.  Choreography 
is  by  Leanore  Friedland,  set- 
tings by  Alan  Siegel,  costumes 
by  Nancy  Edman  and  lighting 
by  Daniel  Forer.  Robert  Moul- 
throp  arranged  the  music.  Jay 
Jasper,  President  of  Hi  Charlie, 
was  the  producer. 

The  Hi  Charlie  review  was 
first  organized  in  1950  as  an 
all-male  production.  It  is  the 
only  dramatic  production  at 
Brandeis  acted,  produced  and 
directed  entirely  by  students. 


MOTob 


160  Boylston  Street 


Newton,  Massachusetts 


"^oke  her  reservot.ons  .now 
ot  the  Charterhouse  Mofor 
;^o^el   .n   Newton.     (Anew 
Charterhouse    ,„    VVa/fhom 
°P^"5    March     I6th.>      It', 


Freni's  Esso  Station 

570  South   St.  TW  3  f3n 

We     extend     a     personal     welcome 

to    Brandeis    students   to   the   €'<>»«** 

and    finest    service    station    in    town. 

REPAIRS       CAR   WASH 

ROAD    SERVICE        ACCESSORIES 

TiRES        BATTERIES 
Mass.   Official   Inspection   Station 
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HAND 
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BOOKS 

loMcht  S«ld  aRd  ExckaRCtd 

At  All  Jimt 

HARYARD 
BOOK  STORE 

I24S  Massaokttstttf  Avt. 
Caaibridct,  Mass. 
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Plan  Blood  Drive 


On   CampUlS       senior  Week  Play 


Tott 


Monday,  February  U 

7:00  pm— Student  Council  Meeting 
at  SchefPre?  Dining  Room. 

7:00    pm— '^Dialogue*'    seminar    on 
Religion   at  Feldberg. 

7:00  pm— Men's  Intramural  Lasket- 
l>aH  at  gymnasium. 

Tuesday,  February  17 
6:30    pni— Intramural    Allstars    vs. 
Freshman  Team   at   gym. 

8:15     pm— Varsity     basketball     vs. 
Harvard  at    gymnasium. 

8:30  pm     Hi  Charlie  presents  **Man 
on   His  Way   I  p"  at  the  Shell. 
Wednesday,  February  18 
7:00      pm  -Volieyball,     Badminton, 
Pingpong  Intramurals  at  gymnasium. 
8:30  pm     Hi  Charlie  at  the  Shell. 
8:30   pm  -Chorus   Concert   at   Slos- 
berg    Recil-al   Hall. 

Thursday,  February   19 
6:00    pm— Spanish   Club   lecture   in 

Club  l^»unge. 

7.00  pm— CUnon  Fadiman  speaking 
at     (Icn     Kd     S     in    Usen     Commons 

loun^ic. 

7:00    pm   -Women's    Intercollegiate 

basketball    at    g\nina>ium. 

8:30  pm     Hi  Charlie  at  the  Shell. 
Friday,   February  20 

7:30    pm— Anthropology    Club    lec- 
ture at   Mailman  Hall. 

8:30   pm-  Hi  Charlie  at   the   Shell. 
Independent   Reading    Program 

The  f  a  c  u  1 1  y  Kducational  Policies 
Committee  at  Colby  College  has  pro- 
posed a  January  Program  of  Inde- 
pt^ndent  Study  and  an  earlier  first 
semester,  beginning  shortly  after 
I^bor  Day  and  ending  by  Christmas. 

The  Independent  Study  program, 
in  which  all  stu<lents  would  partici- 
pate, would  be  a  month  long  reading 
pi»riod.  It  \\uu\i\  enable  faculty  mem- 
bers to  devote  more  time  to  research, 
scholarship  and  writing  of  their  own. 
In  addition,  il  »s  expected  to  elimm- 
ate   the  "poNt-Christmas  doldrums." 

SALDI'S 

1:^9    Krlloti    Strrrt 
\\altliam 

-H  /irrc  Itrnntlris  Sltnlt'nts 
M^'il  for  /*i=5«*' 

Phone  for 

Pizza 

Delivery 

TW  B  -  964B 


Saturday,  February  21 

8:15  pm— Varsity  basketball  vs. 
Bowdoin  at  the  gymnasium. 

8:30  pm— Closing  performance  of 
Hi  Charlie  at  the  Shell. 

Sunday,  February  22 

3:00  pm— Pierre  Emmanuel  speak- 
ing at  the  Lewisohn  Lectures  at  Usen 
Commons. 

7:00    pm-  Film,    Citizen    Kane,    at 

.Seifer  Hall. 

Monday,  February  23 

7:00  pm  — Student  Council  Meeting 
at  SchetTrcs  Dining  Room. 

7:00  pm— Third  of  'Dialogue"  reli- 
gious  seminars  at   Feldberg. 


Spring  Films 

Feb.  22 — Citizen  Kane    .  .    . 

Mar.      1 — Konieo    and    Juliet 

Mar.     8— On  The  Waterfront 

.Mar.   15 — No  film 

Mar.  22— Children    of    Para 
dise  (FYanee) 

Mar.  31— American   in   Paris 

Apr.     5— Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to 
Town 

Apr.   12— Gate  of  Hell  Japam 

Apr.   19— No  film 

Mav    10— Eternal    Return 
(France) 

May    i7_Day  of  Wrath  i Den- 
mark) 
Fihns   are   shown   on   Sun- 
days at  7:00  p.m.  in  Nathan 

Seifer  Hall. 


. 


The    officers    of    the    four    classes 
have    been    in    conference    planning 
both    class    and    school    events    and 
some   of   their   plans   are   now   Ix^ing 
crystallized.    The    Senior    Class    offi- 
cers   have    been    working    on    ideas 
for    a    Senior    Week    to    be    held    in 
June  and  expect  to  have  a  program 
shortly.   In  addition,  they  have   been 
making   plans   for  a  Senior-sponsored 
Blood   Drive   to  be   held   on   Monday, 
March  9.  The  Class  of  1960  will  pre- 
sent "Intermission,"  a  weekend  to  be 
held   from   March  6  to  March  8,  and 
has    hired    the    entire    Charles    Play- 
hou.se    for    that    Saturday    afternoon 
when  Arthur  Miller's,  '*The  Crucible" 
will    lx»    performed.    Tickets    for    this 
iheatre     party     will     be     at     reduced 

rates. 

The  Sophomore  class  officers  have 
decided  not  to  have  an  election 
lo  replace  Viee-president  Mike  Jacobs 
who  was  elevated  to  the  presidency 
on  the  resignation  of  Howard  Schu- 
man,  until  April  when  the  entire 
slate  will  be  up  for  re-election.  In 
the  interim  a  one-day  outing  is  in 
the  offing  and  class  jewelry  is  being 
discussed. 

The  Freshman  Class  will  have  a 
meeting  this  Monday,  February  16  in 
Feldberg  lounge  to  plan  class  and 
sclu^ol  activities.  Their  officers  are 
confident  that  a  great  deal  of  spirit 
will    Ix?   shown. 


Boston  Theater 

At  the  Shubert.  the  Marc  Blitzstein 
—  Joseph  Stein  musical,  Juno,  stars 
Shirley  Booth  and  Melvyn  Douglas. 

Sean  0*Casey*s   Shadow  of  a   Gun- 
man is  playing  at  the  Charles  Play- 
house.  Special  student  rates  at  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  jx^rformances. 
Movies 

Waltham: 

At  the  Central.  Spencer  Tracy  in 
the  screen  version  of  Hemingway's 
The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea. 

The  Embassy  has  a  double  feature: 
Errol  Flynn  in  The  Roots  of  Heaven 
is  paired  with  Uie  Tom  Ew  ell— Mickey 
Hooney  team  of  A  Nice  LitHe  Bank 
That  Should   Be   Robbed. 

Cambride: 

Brattle  —  Ingrid  Bergman's  film, 
The  Seventh  Seal. 

University  —  Blue  Murder  at  St. 
Trinians  and  To  Paris  with  Love, 
with  Alec  Guinness. 

Boston: 

Astor  —  The  Inn  of  the  Sixth  Hap- 
piness with  Ingrid  Bergman  as  the 
English  missionary  to   China. 

Beacon  Hill  —  Leslie  Caron,  Mau- 
rice Chevalier,  Hermione  Gingold, 
Louis  Jourdan  in  Gigl,  a  musical  adap- 
tation of  the  no\el  by  Colette. 


Boston   Theater  —Windjammer,  in 
Cinerama. 

Capri  —  Alec  Guinness,  in  The 
Horse's  Mouth. 

Gary  —  Walt  Disney's  Sleepln« 
Beauty  \*  ith  "Technerama  —  70,  Tech- 
nicolor, and  Tchaikovsky's  music  in 
full  stereophonic  sound." 

Kenmore  —  Jacques  Tati,  in  Mon 
Oncle,  a  ^equel  to  Mr.  Hulofs  Holi- 
day. 

Orpheum  —  Some  Came   Running, 

including  Frank  Sinatra,  Shirley  Mc- 
Laine,  Di.v^n  Martin. 

Mayflower  —  Elizabeth  Taylor  id 
Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof,  Also  playing. 
Handle  with  Care. 

Metroi>olitan  —  Rosalind  Uussell  in 
Auntie  Mame, 

tjaxon  —  Rodgers  and  llammer- 
stein's  South  Pacific  done  in  Todd 
AO. 

Telepix  —  The  Gates  of  Paris. 
For  other  forms  of  entertainment: 
Jimmy    Durante    will    be    at    Blin- 
strub's. 

The    BoMon   Garden    presents    the 
Ice  Follies. 


A  PURE  WHITE  MODERN  HLTER 

y^innlna  of  a  WINSTON 


V/ANTED 

Counselors 

Sperialiy  or  Crnrral 

Older  college  men 
or  graduates. 

Jewish  boys'  summer  camp,  near 
Boston,  excellent  bummer  oppor- 
tunity. 

Chelsea  3-5271 


or  urite 


Director 

10  Brookside  Drive 

CraiiM^toii,  R*I* 


IL  Jl  BejnoWtTob.Co., 


WINSTON 


UKEA  CIGARETTE  SHOULD! 
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Wins 


1  r^^    /^    RC      7Q-6^'  G/>/s'  Basketball  bquad  Win 

dgeS    Lose    to    i^C,     /y     ^^>  rirsf  Four  m  close  Confesfs 


TWVVk  .#-•  J/»  The  1939  Girls'  Varsity  Basketball  team,  having  new  uniforms 

11/  f^fTK  and  new  techniques  in  practices  and  strategies,  carry  currently  a 

r  r     -t^x^^  -  •'  ^^  record  for  the  varsity  and  a  2-0  record  for  the  Junior  Varsity 

games,  with  six  more  schools  scheduled. 

1     pin-u.rnn\  Varsitv  liasKelDaii   leam  suli;u...uvv.   .»  -  -..-)ng  Boston  College  The  varsitv  team  composed  of  Manon  Settle.  Lyn  Jones.  Esther 

"r '.  ri!.;    nhh     Februa'rv   17      The  lo.ss  was  the  fifth  in  the  last  six  games  for  the  ^artiganer  and  Rickie  Halperin  as  forwards  and   Ann  Shanok. 

Tlu^Va  is   Playing  on  their  home  court,  put  the  game  on  ice  with  a  streak  of  j^,  ^  ^  c  i  a  Silverman  and  Ginj: 

-     •"^..'^"^r*-.^:  ^:/'  .?r  .^,„  o...«„,i   h.'.lf      Coached  by  Don  Martin,  they  are  con-  ,,.,.      ^^    «„nrcls.    have    ulaved 


Foul  Shooting  Ag^ 

tcicl,  Rudy  Kind«,s.,n-s  Varsity  Basketball  Tc.annj.ucx-umbcd^^to 
five.  79-H5,  on 

^:::i^.T^'^x:s:y:i."-:^^:i^ri^^^^  ^-  oo,,  Marti,,,  .he.  a. ... 

center  l.arry  McNulty.  The  olh 


With  live  fcjaints  rt-maining  on  the 
schedule,  the  Brandt-is  rec(»ni  now 
stands  at  seven  and  seven.  The  ne\» 

Council 

Coni'niucd  from    Pfigc   Four 

position  witli  ro<4ar(i  to  scholar- 
ship, loans  and  work  for  the 
coming    vear    so    that    students 


er  four  starters  were  Davy  Wal- 
ker, (ierry  Schwartz.  Don  Mc- 
Gillicuddy.  and   Bernie  Sid  num. 

Only     Walker    o!     this    «|iiartc't     had 
previously   slartrd   a   uanu-   for    Kran 
deis.     I'aci-d     by     slron.:     n-bou.idini; 
and    th.'    shootinii    of    McNuHy,    the 
Brand*  is    live   nia!ia;;rd   to   slay   close 
to    lioston     Collei^e     throuL;hout     thf 
first    hull     I'sinu    an    elTeetivr    zone, 
the     .UidLM's     lield     ttic     Kai^les     to    a 
36-31      li.ilttime     lead.     lU"     \va>     k-d 
by  Jo}\n  S(.hoppni«'yi'r  and  the  liiuhly 
touted     Chuck     Cticvaliei.     a      back- 
court  man    who    has    been    compared 
to    Hob    (  ousv     on     numen»us    occa- 
sions   althouuti    he    in    only    a    M>p*^<>- 

"^The  second  iKiif.  however,  was  a   so   that    the    University   commu- 
different   .^tory.   Boston   c  oiieue.  led    ,^[ty   ruay   benefit    from  the  sug 


i^ame  will  be  played  at  home  a;;ainst 
Harvard  on  February   17. 

— Gary    Grossman 


res 


Nov  Eiiiiltuul  Toiiriiainenls 


inav   as   soon   as   possible   be   able    Wre:>tlin-    Team,    coached    U>     KiIdK 


on  Saturday  nii;ht.  Febrnarv  7.  the    Herman   and   Bob   Pendlet(»n    turnin 


Bea    Buten.   Kileen    Frank   and    Cor- 
Hills     as     guards,     have     played     ^^,j.^    ^.^^j,    ^^    fon^ards    and    Gerri 

against     Regis     College     varsity     Myers.    Linda    Kessler,    Natalie    Sil- 

ind    Boston    Teachers'    College,    ^er   and   Benjie   Aij:ase   as   guards, 

Ihey    beat    both    by    the    .scores    of     j^^y^     oppo.sed     the     junior     varsity 

:n-.S4   and   39  2r,.   respectively.  teams  of  Reais  and  Boston  Teachers' 

The  J. v.,  consisting  of  Elena  Kan,    Collei;e.  defeating  both  by  24-2;i  and 

30  26,   respectively. 

With  a  combined  team  of  both 
varsity  and  J.V.  members,  the  Bran- 
desiaub  have  i)layed  against  Lowell 
Tech,  winnintj  by  24-21  and  against 
Boston  Colle^H*,  which  was  the  first 
away  ^^ame  of  the  season,  as  well 
as  the  highest  .scoring  t^ame,  ( 49-36 ». 
The   leading   scorer  for  the   court- 


tlt'is.  Trackmen  Enter 


in  51.9  leus.  Ihe  Brandeis  team,  com-    women    has    been    Lyn   Jones   with   a 


to    plan    for    their    education    for    Haddid.    formerly     of     the     Lebanese    pleted    b>     Al     Dougherty     and     Bob 

,^^,^^  ,.  Ol.mpic    Wresllin,>    Team,    competed    Schubert,      bested      thirteen      colle^^. 

4— That    the    University    make    \n    the    New    Kse^land    Ui>e.i    Malche.N    squads    in    this    event. 

public  an  aimual  financial  state- 
ment so  that  people  may  have 
fuller  confidence  in  University 
decisions    and.    most    important. 


i< 


by    John    \Iat4ee,    be^an    t<»    Int    cofi 
Sistentlv     during     the    openinu     iniiv 
Utes  of  the   halt.  Their   lead   was   in 
creased   from   ">  to    16   points  during 
the     streak.     Brandei.s     never     a^ain 
could     threaten     seriousl\ .    th 
margin    bein^    14. 


gestions 


m    C^iincy.    Ma.ss.  La.sl   Wednesday,  in   the  Nevv    Eni^- 

Tlie    Crapplers,    reduced    by    illness  1;j,hI  AAl    Championships  held  at  An 

to     just     two     \ar.>ily     members.     Kd  dover.     Mass..    Schut)erl     running    on 

Prudhomme.    and    Jonny    K<)rn,    and  a   slow    track    linished    fourth    in    the 

freshmen      Mo     Feldman.      I>an      and  ,nile    run.    Larry    Lambert    turned    in 

OoneiH    irum    mc-    r>us-                   Bloch.  and  Her.sh  Cohen,  were  a  third  place  in  the  hurdles  and  Hon 

of    informed    members  - 


ame  average  of  18  points.  Mis:i 
Settle  is  second  with  an  avera^^e 
of  11  i)er  contest,  while  Miss  Karti- 
^aner  has  accounted  for  about  8 
each    time    out. 

Defensively,  the  squad  fields  AnA 
Shanok.  Marcia  Silverman,  and  liiii- 
ja  Hdls.  The  last  named  has 
sparked  the  team  by  ^arnerinij  an 
averat^e    of    26    rebounds    per    ^ame. 

The     presence    of    four    freshmen 


of  that   community. 

5— That    the   University   make  New    York    Athletic    club    and    tiu 

public    a    breakdown    of    the    use    Boston    Athletic    Union,    whose    mem 
"^""j    of  the   live  dollar   ?    ?    fee   of  the    Ikms   include   Naticmal    Wrestling   win 
student      activities      fee     in      the    „^.rs.  and   Olympic   wrestlers. 

A  i>romisinii  performance  was  pr. 
senled  b>  freshman.  George  Blo<  1 
wlio  foimht  to  an  overtime  tie  wil 
a  member  of  the  Boston  Alhlet 
I  nion. 

The  next  match  is  >,eheduled  ft 
Feb.  21,  at  Attlel>oro.  Mass.  <.New  lOi. 
land    Open    Match  ' 

Entered    in    the    B.-V.\    meet    at    tl. 

end     assurances     are     necessary.    Boston  Clarden.  the  Brandeis  mile  r 

Davy   Walker  also  warrants  mennon    ^  compete    with    lay    team    took    a    dose    second    pla< 

Cl^aher  '  schools    Similar -to    Hnrndeis/^         .n    a    3:31.4    overall    tune.    wHh    K. 


outclassed  in   the  compitilion   by   tlu     (Vrman    captured   a   i^dth    in   the   6(K)    on    the    squad    and    only    one    (albeit 


♦  ard    competition. 


valuable     senior.     Miss      Kartis^ancr, 
autjurs  well    lor  comint;   seasons. 


Ou^:  a;;:;"  th.:  Jud.es  ...,  a  poor  same  nianner  that  stiident  coun- 

ni^ht     fnmi    the    foul    line.    Their  cil  makes  public  the  breakdown 

latest    showing   was  an   alarminu    13  of  the   use  of   the  other  twent\- 

for  33.    Many   of   the    r.randeis   de-  five   dollars   of   the   student    ac 


feats    have    resulted    t rom    this    inac- 
curacy. 

McNulty  led  the  Judije-  with  20 
points  lie  was  followed  by  Bob 
Peretti  with  11,  and  Gerry  Schwartz 
and  Doi\  McGillieuddy  with  8  apiece. 
Davy   Walker  also  warrants  mention 


tivities    fee    which   goes  to   sup- 
port  e.Ktra-curricular  activities. 

The  important  thing  is  to  at- 
tract and  to  keep  good  students 
at  the  University.  Towards  this 


Golf  Call 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  all 
boss,  including  freshmen,  who  are 
interestetl  in  participatinti  in  in 
ter-colle'^iate  golf  this  spring.  The 
)nly  pre  requisite  is  that  they 
average  «5  or  less  per  18  holes, 
rhe  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Athletic  Office  of  the  CJym  on 
I'hursday.  February  19,  at  4:30 
r>m. 


Voices  of 

DISSENT 

An  Anthology 
At  the  bookstore 


Do  You  Think  for  Yourself  ?C 


1    If  you  wore  about  to  buy  an  automobile, 
*  would  you  (A)  study  the  road-test 
reports  in  the  magazines,  or  (B)  select 
the  car  that  look^  best  to  you? 


2    When  confronted  with  a  menu  with 
lots  of  foreign  terms,  do  you  (A)  ask 
what  is  in  each  dish,  or  (B)  accept  the 
waiter's  recommendation? 

3.  When  invited  to  play  an  unfamiliar 
game,  do  you  (A)  refuse  to  play  until 
you  fully  understand  the  rules,  or  (B) 
pick  up  the  rules  as  you  go  along? 

4.  When  invTted  to  a  party,  do  you  (A) 
accept,  hoping  to  enjoy  yourself  no 
matter  who  attends,  or  (B)  try  to  learn 
who  will  be  there  before  accepting? 


D^D 


ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS\ 
AND  FIND  OUT!'-''        J 


D-D 


D-D 


JCUME 
1-*  Ch*  FlLLC 


D-D 


5.  In  buying  a  radio,  would  you  be 
influenced  more  by  (A)  low  price,  or 
(B)  product  features  OTspite  a 
slightly  higher  price? 

6.  W^hen  deciding  on  what  movie  to  see, 
do  you  usually  prefer  films  that  (A) 
are  gay  and  diverting,  or  (B)  have  a 
social  message? 


7.  When  you  run  into  a  foreign  phrase  in 
*  a  textbook,  do  you  first  (A)  head  for 

a  dictionary  to  find  the  meaning,  or  (B) 
try  to  dope  out  the  meaning  yourself? 

i 

8.  When  reading  the  paper,  do  you  (A) 
catch  yourself  concentrating  on 
scandal  stories,  or  (B)  spend  your  time 
on  news  and  editorial  matter? 


D-D 


D-D 


D-D 


D-D 


o  fn  choosing  a  filter  cigarette, 
(A)  are  you  easily  swayed  by 
bold  claims,  or  (B)  do  you 
think  for  yourself  and  stick 
by  your  decision? 

If  you're  the  kind  of  person  who  thinks  for 
yourself  ...  you  use  judgment  in  your 
choice  of  cigarettes,  as  in  everj'thmg  else. 
Men  and  women  who  think  for  themselves 
usually  smoke  VICEROY.  Their  reason? 
Best  in  the  world.  They  know  that  only 
VICEROY  has  a  thinking  man's  filter  and 
a  smoking  man  s  taste. 

*//  you  checled  (A)  on  three  out  of  the  first 
four  questions,  and  (B)  on  four  out  of  tU  last 
five  , . .  von  really  think  for  yourself! 

©  ie59»  Brewu  *  WUllJunaoii  TobAcco  Corp» 


Familiar 
pack  or 
crush* 
proof 
box. 


The  Man  WhoThinks  for  Himself  Knows 


ONLY  VICEROY  HAS  A  THINKING  MAN'S 
FILTER  ...  A  SMOKIN©  MAN'S  TASTEl 


Dr.  Radl 


Mfeatt 


Brief 


Dr  Paul  Radin,  Chairman  of  the  Anthropology  Department  of 
Erandeis  University  and  a  leading  authority  on  the  American  In- 
dian, died  Saturday  in  French  Hospital  after  a  siiort  illness  m 

New  York.    His  age  was  75.  „  ,  r.  k      t>,« 

Dr  Radin  joined  t lie  Brandeis  faculty  as  Samuel  Rubin  I  ro< 
fessor  of  Anthropology  in  1957.    Before  that  he  had  taught  at  the 
University    of    California,    Fisk 
and  Cambridge  Universities  and   has  been  scheduled  for  publication 


Vol.  XI,  No.  15 


Brandeis  University 


Wednesday,  February  25,  1959 


Fadiman:  Conceptions  of  Self 


As  Pnbl 


F 


igiire  I 


\t  Gen.  Ed 


J        J    u.    no:»ri     ^C-k'^^^^-^an     Thursday    evening    at    Gen     Eds,    as 

Clidoo    F.din,.n    w,s    '"'r"''''^i^XS.\\^X','^?^^^'     '    tr..^.U.or    o.   Ger,r,„.,    General 

,„.i„g  been  .  high  «''-'?;;''  ;,;',,",<'  Edlioro.-.l^e  New  Vork,  .he„  being  bu,  ,  few  ..  .he 

Editor  oi   S,n,«n  .nd    ^'''U' ;'■  J"^  "^^^"^  ^^^^     p,^,^,,,    ,„„  „p„inod   his  many  posilions  were 

r::";:":..  :.  a  yo^lt:  ':::J"IT:J'o  ho.d  .leb  „=,»  ,h.n  -e.,  ,ears  .nd  .o  have  a,  lea e 

;r,r'".e-'a"  rd%ren-rnr   reL'n';"hi"n,.^ht' Td:  t"!-  o.Llin;,he  .n.ie.ies,  .he  personal 

'-■n;e:L'n;:fhi:"^'Vdhrd-.rdrr;£ri£'ir^^^^^^^ 

State  of  mind  which  comes  from  ^^o  ab.iity  !.^/^J^;,V^'^/'f  ^^^.,   .^ink    I    have   achieved   it   yet/' 
or    youthful    mind    is   not   capable   of   domg.       At  Jii. ,  .our,        don^t^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^ 

Fadiman   was  raised   m  an   env.ror  .t   h.    '^;!;,^^  ^^     His   family's   poor   economic    position 

eat  today    but  we  never  ^-^  ^Mher^^^  b.^    He   LTmad^    aware 'of   t'he    realities   of    life, 

was   beneficial,   he   said,   because   at   an   early   ^^^^^^^^  ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^   considered   an    "anti- 


Kenyon  College.  He  was  widely 
known  as  a  student  of  the 
thought  and  religion  of  primi- 
tive man. 

Ilib  first  field  work  was  done 
among  the  Winnebago  Indians  of  the 
Midwest.  An  early  book  he  publish- 
ed was  "Crashing  Thunder/'  an  auto- 
biography of  a  Winnebago  that  was 
said  to  have  been  the  first  self-told 
story  of  a  primitive  man. 

Amon^^  the  best  known  of  seven- 
teen volume'^  Dr.  lladin  had  written 
were  The  Winnebago  Indians,  Primi- 
tive Man  as  Philosopher,  The  Story 
of  the  American  Indian,  Indians  of 
South  America,  Primitive  Religion, 
The  World  of  Primitive  Man,  The 
Trickster:  A  study  In  American  In- 
dian  Mythology,  Social  Anthropology 
and  African  Folk  Tales  and  Sculp- 
ture. 

A  collection  of  articles  on  anthro 
poio^y    written    by    Dr.    Radin\    col- 
leajiues     lhrou^hout     the     nation     in 
honor    <»f    liis    seventy -fifth    birthday 


next  summer  by  Columbia  University 
Press. 

Dr.  Radin.  a  graduate  of  City  Col- 
lege, received  a   Ph.D.   degree    from 


Debate  Group 
Suffers  Loss 


DR.  PAUL  RADIN 


His    high    school    years    were    spent    in    receivii 


at    now 


His   high    ochooi    years    ^^-^^/P^''   ,  ^.r^  assumed  the  years  between  fourteen  and  eighteen 
q.ated  ed.cat.on."    The  mental  "^^^  ^^J^^J^^^.^^^   '  ^.I^'^hI"  only  tosk  to  be  the  "liqoidation 

^°,'^°"":":o7th:tear:;     tJtJ;          efl-roTnded    child.     Th'e    curriculum    "ef*    room    for     _,„,.,  ^.^  3.3  ,,,,,,, 
:t;y'Tew   electees    and   thl   subject   matter    was    drilled    into   the    student's    head,    he    had    to    c  ^.    ^^^_^,^^ 

^^^"^    '*•  of    iireiitne>v/*    The  t    idras    of 

t^iTMl    nvt<    -ive    to    Imii    a    st:iiulant 


Columbia.  He  was  one  of  the  last  sur- 
viving students  of  Dr.  Franz  Boas, 
and  took  post-^raduat^-  work  ai  the 
Cniversilies  of  Berlin,  ^iunich,  Paris 
and   Florence. 

His    widow.    Doris,     survives.    The 
14.  The   two  teams  composed  of   Bill    funeral    was   held   in    New   York   City 
Vogel.     d9,    Albc^rt    Zabin    '59,    Ruth    Tuesday   afternoon. 
Weinstein  '62,  and  Carolyn  Reich  '62 


The    firandeis   Debate    Society   par 
licipaud  in  the  Northwestern  I  niver- 
siiv  Invitational  Tournament,  Feb.  11- 


JhiviiiK    *>^*^'^^    pn^viou.sly    told 
bv  Kjufrinaii  thai  Fadiman  i^rad- 
uated     V\\\     Beta     Kappa     fruin 
Coliiinl)ia    Univer.sity.    the    audi- 
ence was  surprised  to  hear  Fad- 
iman say  he  learned  nothmu  dur- 
ing his  rolleKe  years.  \W  blame<l 
this  on  the  fact  thai  he  took  the 
easiest  rou!-><*^  once  he  hiuJ  freedom 
lo    make    his    own    choicr     Ih'    now 
maintnins  it   is  the  tt-acher\^  tuncti<m 
to     formulate     a     eurriculum     which 
the     student     slioulti     he-     obhi^ed     to 
follow.    Klab«»ratin^   on    thiv   piHi\t.   he 
Stipulated    a    curriculum    that    all    in- 
Stitutions   of   hiu'her   learnini;    sh*»uld    ^^^^  ,uiturc     ur^'^ 
adhire    to      Such     a    curriculum,    he     nj^     natun 
InaiiUiined,  should  offer  a  four  year 
cour-r   based    on    the    izreat    booV  ^   of 
literature    and     science      Four    years 
should    also    he    spent     in    the    >tudy 
Of    tw<»    lani,'uai4es,    preferably    Latm 
and    lireek.    This    study    is    designed 
to  Kivf  the  intelligent  men  and  wom- 
en a  srn.ve  of  the  tradition  of  West- 
ern   Civilization.    It    would    supply    a 
frame  of  refenmce  with   which   facts 


suceesN    as 
f«-l!.    In    these 


to  emui..t» 
a  bo<»k  I' 
imaiios, 

Upon  leavinq  college  ,he  tw.-  stock 
of  himself.    Realiiing   he   cc  ^^-ver 

do  anything  great.  Fadiman  saw 
himself  as  a  man  fdled  ^  a  lot 
of  second-rate  ability,  but  none  of 
the  talent  which  is  necessary  for  the 
truly  creative  human  being.  After 
realizing  hn  limitations,  he  made  a 
series  of  resolutions  which  he  has 
adhC!         to    ♦or    the    rest  life. 

ile  promwfd  himself  never  to  work 
at    bomet)  which    was    untrue    to 

.  he  needed  bread.** 

..ited     for     industry 

was  one  thai  was 

'      and    ideas. 

an    4*normous 

umulaled  dur- 

rourvf.     With     his 

c.    combine,    and 

'' •    decided    to    be- 
iu,«n   of  idea.s." 


colate.    be    thought   over,   be    correct 
ed,   and    spread. 

Kiulinian  coiu'iuded  his  talk  willi 
a  statt-ment  of  convictions  that  his 
life  has  leH  him  to  formulate.  At  an 
earl\  a^e,  it  is  ver>-  im|K»rtant  t<» 
{\\\(\  (»ut  what  you  are  to  know  your 
hmii.itions.  In  this  way,  with  luck 
and  the  projH^r  environment,  a  p<*r 
son    can    develop    to    his    full    poten 

tial. 

T.ivin;.;    ^^    done    in     the    head     by 
usin;4     thr     rational     faculties.     It     is 
Cmninncd  ON    Viigc  Two 


Faculty  Books 
To  Be  Printed 

Four  members  of  the  Bran- 
deis faculty  have  recently  writ- 
ten books  in  their  fields.  Dr. 
Alexander  Altman,  former 
Jacob  Ziskind  Visiting  Professor 

Miss  Weinstein  topped  the  squad  in  of  Jewish  Philosophy  and  He- 
points,  picking  up  94  points  out  of  a  ^^^^,  Literature,  is  the  author  of 
possible    no,   averaging    only  a    UHle    ^^^^   Israeli:  A.  NeoPUtonic  Philoso- 

less  per  debate  than  ^J^*^*^^'''^*^";^"^^    pHer  of  the  10th  Century,  with  S.  M. 
leading   scorer.  Mr.   Zab.n   registered    P  ^^.3^,^^,    ^he  b.>ok  is  Vol- 

the    next   highest   total    for   Brande.s    ^;;-^-;;7^^.^,  .,,,.,,,   ,,,,,,ea'- 

of    the    Institute    of   Jewish    Studies, 
in    Manchester,    England.    Tlie    book 


Mr.  Zabin  and  Miss  Weinstein  won 
Ave  of  their  eight  debates,  the  three 
losses  being  by  a  one  point  margin  in 
each  case.  If  only  one  of  these  deci 
sions  had  turned  in  favor  of  Brandeis 
the  team  would  have  reached  the 
quarter  finals.  Both  teams  met  out- 
standing competition  including  Navy, 
West  Point,   Houston   and  Wheaton. 


with  90  points. 


i  1  > 


Of 


and  events  of  our  time  could  be  seen    y^^^    j^^^    ^,^^^1    as    he    aged 


or  tlu* 

hi  s?     at 

He     >^«v^ 

ri'sri 

ing     his     il 

ability    to    mi*      , 

contradic  t    '^      ' 

come    'a  miovuc 

Having    the    prem<»nition    that    he 
would  die  very  sotm.  a  feeling  which 

he    be- 


in   relation   to   the   culture 

Fadmian  said  he  took  oniy  one 
worthwhile  course  at  Columbia, 
•^General  HcHiors.*'  This  was  great 
books  course  where,  in  a  period  of 
two  years,  one  book  a  wt^^k  was  dis- 
cussed, nie  readings  began  with 
Homer  and  ended  with  William 
James.  This  experience  left  im 
pressed    upon    his    mind,    "an    image 


came  determined  to  lead  a  full  and 
varied  life.  He  promised  himscdf  to 
change  '}oh^  every  ten  years.  If  the 
problem  was  iohed  lH*fore  the  ten 
year  iK'riod.  he  viould  leave  it  He 
also  vowed  nevrr  lo  have  less  than 
ttve   jobh   at   once. 

Fadiman  then  went  on  to  describe 
some  observations  he  had  made  dur- 
ing   his   long    car<^er,    some    thirty  two 


^nnna  Semester  Prodrdins  Announced  was  pubushcd  m  Decembc.  i»  the 

^^i  111^     *^wiiiw^    ^  ^  •         ■•  Oxford  University  Press. 

Bv  Campus  Religious  Organizations       ,r,„  s  iJ^-iir  -  -  iS 

'  Tho  plans  of  Ih,-  Brandols  religious  organizations  for  Iho  ^^_^^XZ.r"Un<JZ'',.T:^:ti. 

sDiin"  .semester  include  a  scries  Of  Sunday  night  suppers  ine  Art  ^^^^;  i)^.p^rimeTM   of   Near   Eastern 

Vlusit^and  Poetry  Contest,  and  Charity  Week.   The  Sunday  night  ^^^  j^^^^^.  studies.  The  work  is  a 

suppers.  s,>onsored  by  H.llel.  will  have  as  the.^th.m.e    '^my  con-  j^osophiea.  ana^s.  of  Jew.sh^  h.s- 

ception  of  my  Jewishness*;  the  speakers  will  be  members  ff  the  ^->  J  ^^'^  J3„y,  i^^^on.  a  ne.. 

Branleis  faculty.   Those  members  of  the  faculty  participating  in  p^.^^^^^  ^k    Dr.  Rawidowicz's  M^- 

the  Drotrrains  will  be:  Dr.  Nahum  Glatzcr.  Professor  of  Jewish  ^,„  Krochmai  was  printed  in  Jan- 

.j    .llv    nr  Harold  Weisberg   Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy:  uary. 

;   mnk  MaS  Pr^fe  ^^^^^^^^                 History:  and  Dr.  Abraham  nr.  JaoK.  E.  Duffy,  As«>ci*t.  Pro- 

1)1    b  rank  .Manuei.  'T'"™             ^.     sunoers  will  be  held  every  fes.sor  of  .Spanish,  is  the  author  of 

Maslow.  Professor  of  Psychology.    Ihe  suppers  win  u^                   .7  ^^^^^     ^^  ^,^,^    Th^  ^ook  is  an 

Sunday  evening  at  five,  and  on  Friday  evenings  at  eight  historical  and  sociological  survey  of 

The  Art    Music  and  Poetry  contest,  sponsored  by  ttie  neims    ^^^   Portuguese   colonies   in  Africa. 

^wS  fn  U,:  anrnf:?  %V^n  ea^'categrry.  The  art  entries,   this^ear.  Jy  Oxford  University  Press 
which  mav  l>e  done  in  any  medium,  and  the  poetry  entries  may      ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Professor  of  Am- 

be  based  on  any  religious  topic.  through    voluntary    contri-   fri^an   Civilization    is  now   complet- 

r^.ici/.     on»rip<:    AFP    tO     bC    co"*<^'*"    mrouoii    >w>u        .  .  ^^  ^^  ^  collection  of  columns 

music     entries     are     10     ik    ^^^^.^^^  ^^*.^   published    as    The    Unfinished 


The 


New  Editors 

The  term  of  oftice  for  Kdi 
tors  is  one  year.  Board  mem- 
bers are  nominated  after  each 
election  of  Edilor-in-Chief 
and  one  approved  by  the  old 
Editorial  Board.  The  stafT 
may  accept  or  reject  the  nom 

inations. 

The  Justice  announces  the 
election  of  Linda  Heller  and 
Howard  Stone  as  Editors-in- 
Chief.  The  new  editors  plan 
lo  make  nominations  to  the 
Editorial  Board  this  Friday. 


Carriers     of     American 


jobs  \n  thtrty   years.   From  teaching  based   on   GencsiS,  Chapters  one  ^^^^  ^^   iiiUers   agenda   wiU  be   a  Country.  He  then   will  complete  his 

high    school,  he  learned   that   young-  through      seven.      The     wmmng  ^^^^^^^    ^^    March    2,    the    topic    of  volume  on   education.  The   Democra- 

sters  havr        -  ^acity  fa  learn  more  ,.<»mpositions    in    each    catagory    will  ^^.^^  ^.^^  ^  ,,^^^  American  Jewish  tic      Elite:      '^ — '—      -*      a«,-..j.*« 

than  they            being   taught   at  pres-  ^    presented    on    campus.    Members  ^^^^^^-^^^^   reevaluated."  The  speak-  Promise, 

ent.   He   is  now  one   of  the  planners  ^f    the    faculty    will    act    as    judges.  ^^  ^.^^  be  Dr.  Joachim  Prinz,  former  ^__ 

of  a  filmed   English   course   designed  p^^.    contest's    deadline    is    April    30.  ^^^^    j^^^^.     ^^    ^^^    Berlin    Jewish  — """■ 

to  prove  this  point.  As  a  teacher  of  ^^jj  .,^^  ^^  judges.  The  contest's  dead-  ^^^^j^^^j^y     ^^d    now,    president    of 

adults,  he  has  realiied  that  learning  ^^^   j.,  April  30.   All  undergraduates  ^^^  American  Jewish  Congress.  Hillel 
is   a  continuous   process   and   anyone 


that  has  a  desire  to  learn,  can.  From 
his  radio  and  -.'levisTon  experience, 
Fadiman  has  seen  th?t  many  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  tho  mental  play  that  con- 
versation provides  and  want  to  re- 
learn  this   dying  art.   As  a   communi- 


are   eligible.  plans    too    on    presenting    an    Israeli 

Charily    Week,    also   sponsored   by  ^.^^cert  and  art  exhibit  during  April, 

the  three  chapels,  will   be  held  dur-  ^^^  concert,  to  be  held  in  Slosberg, 

ing   the  first   week   of  April  for  the  ^^  consist  of  Israeli  dancing,  songs 

benefit  of  the  World  University  Stu-  ^^^^    instrumenUls.    The    art    exhibit 

dents    organizaUon.    Tentative    plans  ^^^  contain  both  contemporary  and 

call    for    activities    throughout    the  .     ,    ^    ^  ,.    ,,,     iiin*.v<    olA^^ses 

week,     based     on     an     international  ancient    Israeh    art.    Hillels    classes 


cator,    he    has    concluded    that    mass  -        ^n     «-.     —v^ 

communications    and    popularizations   ^/^J|^^    uThe   chmaxed   hy   a   dance  will  continue  throughout  the  spring 

t^nd     to     change     and     distract     the 

tr^th.  Ideas  must  have  time  to  per- dunng  the  weekend.  Money  will  be     semester. 


Bosquet  Lecture 

Mr.  Alain  Bosquet,  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor of  French  and  Comffarative 
Literature,  noted  French  author 
and  critic,  will  speak  (in  English) 
on  "Experimental  Writing  in 
France  since  1945"  on  Wednesday, 
February  25th,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the 
aub  Lounge  of  the  Student 
Center. 
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Letters  To  The  Editor 


Objection 

In  a  U'tter  to  th<   Justice,  publisht»d 
Ffh.    Ifi.  J(>nath.m   Maruil  coiuludcd 
thnt.   since   the  fulfilling'  of  a  desire 
U)    le.'irn    is    the   main   task   of  ever>' 
student,  he  must   not  complain  about 
iduv  actions  <it   the  administration- 
Mr    Maruil    ne^Meds  the   fact   thai 
no  student    has  ever  spent   all  of  the 
45«     hours     of     the     \*cek     studying. 
There-    are    certain     necessary    tJisks, 
such    as    eating',    sleepin^^    doin^'    the 
laundry,  and  even  ualkinj,'-  as  well  as 
pure     recreation,    which    occupy     be- 
lueen    tme-half   and    three-fourths   of 
th«'  ue^k.  Thus,   if  ue   are  to  follow 
Mr     MarvvilN    advice,    we    must    pre- 
suppose   that    all    students   are.   or  at 
least  ou^hl  to  be.  ^'rinds. 

If  he  v\ould  descend  from  his 
hory  tower,  Mr  Maruil  would  dis- 
cover that  nearl>  all  students  have 
interests  unrelated  to  their  studies. 
It  must  be  known  to  him  that  the 
administrati<m  has  in  the  past  placed 
students  on  probation  for  minor  of- 
fenjses.  violated  privacy  for  no  rea- 
son, and  decieed  restrictions  on  non- 
h»arninvJ  activities,  and  that  the.se 
acts  rre  intolerable  to  many  stu 
dents.  So  we  see  that  the  adminis- 
tration, while  not  "thwarting:  the 
desire''  to  Ira rn.  has  objeclionabl> 
thwarted  some  other  desire^.  Natur- 
ally our  leaders  protested  such  ac- 
tions as  they  felt  were  unjust.  At 
the  present  time,  these  protests  seem 
to  be  the  onI\  wax  we  mit^hl  prevent 
the  administration   from   usiirpinLi   its 

power. 

Incidentall>.  1  think  that  Mr.  Mar 
uiTs  claim  iliat  the  administration 
has  posed  no  serious  prf)blem  to 
thwart  Ihi-  <lcsire*'  requires  (piah- 
ficat H»n  Surel>  the  fact  of  the  tui- 
tions haviuK  been  tripled  over  the 
past  few  ><ars  is  a  serious  problem 
to  man>  students.  inv(»lvin;:  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  nf)t  they  stay  m 
the    I  ni\t'rsit>, 

.Mthouj^'h  Mi  Marwil  f<'<ls  that 
Muchnt  protests  nvv  in  vain,  he  pro- 
post'v  no  alternative  other  than  ac- 
cept in;.',  indeed,  welcoming:,  unjusti- 
fied infrmL'i-menls  of  private^  activity 
and  th<«  f)roces.s  of  justice 

J.  Eli  Rosenfield 


is  achieved,  that  one  needn't  look  at 
the  man  for  whom  one  is  expected 
to  vote,  rather  at  a  shiny  exterior 
which  the  man  puts  up  for  the  mo- 
ment, that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  no  matter  how  tainted  they 
ma>  be.  Yes,  Mr.  Baker,  we  should 
^'row  up.  We  should  accept  this 
breakdown  of  values  without  a  fi^ht. 
We  should  b<^  oh  so  realistic  about 
the  cruel  world,  never  hoping'  for  5i 
moment  that  perhaps  we.  through 
(»ur  naive  assertations  that  ri;:ht  will, 
and  must,  triumph,  may  effect  s(»me 
ehan^'e  in  the  bleak  gre>  imm(»ral- 
ily  which  surrounds  us.  an  immoral- 
ity fostered  with  people  whose  views 
arc  as  one  with  Mr.  Baker's:  that  is, 
that  lies,  deceit,  and  hypmTisy  are 
ne<-essarv  to  our  way  of  life. 

A.D.I. 


iiut   of  making:  a   big  business  out  uf 

sponsoring   heresy. 

— John  P.  Roche 


S.  C,  Discusses  Meeting 
With  Ad  Committee 


Objection 


Objection 


dnnnient 


As  Mr.  Hal  Baker  '11H52'  in  th« 
last  issue  of  th(  .11  STIC E.  has  thn»wn 
the  full  wei;:hl  of  his  w<»rldl.\  knowl- 
edg«  a.L'ainsi  Jeff  F'isehman  for  the 
views  set  forth  b\  Mr.  Fischman  in 
a  previous  Utter.  I  f<  el.  since  I  lent 
m>  initials  to  Mr.  Fis<hman's  letter, 
that  I  am  justified  in  replying:. 

Mr  Baker  sa.v  s  that  Mr.  Fischman 
anil  I  presented  "warped  ideas''  con 
eernin^  the  Frestiman  «»lections.  Es- 
sentially, we  ixpressed  the  quaint 
viftHv  that  in  running  for  office  a  can- 
didate should  be  honest,  both  w  itli 
himself  and  with  tJie  voting  public. 
He  should  present  his  views,  not 
those  which  will  bring  him  tht-  most 
votes,  in  Mr.  Baker's  opinion  v*e  are 
\varpe<i  for  desiring  this.  Warp«'d.  A 
desire  for  truth,  for  justice.  f4>r  these 
essentials  of  lilx^rty  is,  in  Mr.  Baker's 

view,  vnarped. 

In  the  next  paragraph  of  his  let- 
t€»r.  Mr.  Baker  says,  "grow  up.  child'', 
because  we  disparaged  the  candi- 
date's rejection  of  honest  values  in 
an  overwhelming  fren/y  of  vote 
grabbing.  Ves.  i  suppose  that  ue 
must  grow  up.  We  have  not  yet 
learned  to  accept  the  fact  that  dis- 
honest v  is  of  value  if  a  desired   end 


I  lind  it  almost  impossible  to  be 
li«»ve  The  Justice's  account  of  Fro 
fessor  John  F.  Roche's  b4*havior  at 
a  General  Fxiucatitui  Fanel  meeting 
in  which  he  apparentl>  publicly 
bathed  himself  in  various  personal 
dislikes  of  Robert  M  Hutchins.  But  1 
have  been  a.ssured  The  Justice's  ac- 
count is  correct:  therefore,  it  is  prob- 
ably Mr.  Roche  himself  who  is  in- 
cr<»dible. 

May  1  cite  just   owv  sample  of  the 
Frofessor's     remarks;     bis     assertion 
that    a    Mike    Wallace    series   of   tele 
vision    interviews    sponsored    by    the 
Fund   for  the  lU'public  was  -juvenile 
i\rn\    banal."   The    theme    of    the    Wal- 
lace series  —  supp(»rt«-d  b>   the  Fund 
—  was  "Fn  edom  and  Survival."  The 
interviews  atlemt)ted  to  i-\amine  the 
various   challenge^  to  democratic   in 
stituti«»n.-    in    our    world      The    guests 
on      the     serit's     included      Reinhold 
Ncibuhr.  Aldous  Huxley.  Justice  Wil 
ham    O     Douglas.    Adiai    .Stevenson, 
Edward   Weeks.  C'v  rus  Eaton.  Sylves- 
ter    Weaver.     Charles     Fercy.     Msgr. 
Francis    I^lly,    Major    AU'xander    F. 
De    Seversky.    James     Dabbs.     }Iarr\ 
Ashmore    and    Arthur     U'irson.    The 
Fund   would    be    happ.v    to  provide   t(» 
all  Brandeis  students  —  either  vcith- 
in    or    outside    the    range    of    Frt)fes 
s(»i     RocIk's    vocal    chords    —    tran- 
^cript.-  of  the  series,  which  are  avail 
able   by  writing   to  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic.   (W)    Rist    42nd    Street.    New 
^()rk     17.    New    York,    so    they    may 
judge     whtthir    the    subject,     guests 
or   what    was   said    on    the    interviews 
were   childish   or   inconsequential. 
Joseph   P.  Lyford, 
Public    Information   OfFicer 
Fund  for  the   Republic 


Ci^nimeut 

The  onlv  thing  I  would  say  is  this 
—  I  did  not  express  an.v  personal 
animosity  toward  Chancellor  Hutch- 
ins. My  comments  were  directed  to- 
wards the  problem  raised  by  his 
r»resentation.  and  more  specilically, 
with  the  problem  which  seems  to 
me  to  bo  a  major  onf  in  our  time, 
of  the  development  of  vested  here- 
sies. My  remarks  on  the  Mike  Wal- 
lace program  represented  my  own 
pers«)nal  view  of  the  content.  1  don't 
deny  that  the  subsidization  of  a 
series  of  this  sort  may  fulfill  certain 
useful  function.s — 1  found  them  ban- 
al. 1  urge  all  Brandei*:  students  to 
read  the  series  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

I  regret  that  my  dissent  from  the 
institutionalized  dissent  of  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic  has  brought  one  of 
Its  bureaucrats  on  my  head,  but  I 
cuess    this    is    a    neeessarj    concomit- 
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They  put  a  sludent  on  probation 
lo  educate  him  The  I'resident  of  the 
Fniversity  breaks  his  \Aord'and  says 
the  students  are  irresponsible.  They 
search  our  rof»ms  and  tell  us  to  look 
the  other  way.  They  say  they're  our 
parents    and    must    act    as    such. 

Vet  students  demcmstrate  and  coun 
cil    petitions    and    SliR    resigns:    and 
they    don't   knovs    that    it's   all    futile 
For  when  lunacy  is  a  norm,  cynicism 
is  a   duty. 

The  bureaucracy's  fur\'  falls  on 
anybody  who  by  remaining  a  person 
reminds  them  of  personality.  We 
must  pit  reason  against  this  insanity. 
resiHJiisibilitv  against  barbarism  for 
the  only  coherent  ethic  is  responsible 
humann«*ss.  To  do  this  we  must 
reject  the  present  order  in  which 
human  responsibility  is  curtailed  to 
a  point  at  v  hich  the  conceptions  t>f 
justice  and  freedom  ha\e  <»nly  the 
changing  meaning  the  bureaucrats 
confer    t»n    them. 

In  the  present  disintegrative  phase 
of  the  college  the  necis.sit\  c»f  ac- 
cepting the  r<»le  of  the  r.iasterless 
man  in  the  lace  of  total  sojirty  and 
total  "war**  has  been  sprung  on  th»' 
vtiident  IkkIn  and  the  sUuhMits  ;«re 
totallN  mnirepared  to  scrapple  with 
the  problem.  When  our  humanity  is 
iH'ing  denied  to  assent  to  the  de- 
nurs  is  to  be  irresponsible  It  would 
l>e  denying  our  mutual  responsibili- 
ties   to   each    other. 

They  make  insane  demands  on  the 
individual  'Ixlieve  us.  it  is  only  our 
?ealou>ness  v^hich  makes  us  riflr 
\our  rooms,  and  so  <m>.  create  a 
Leviathan  whose  ruthlessness  and 
c<»mi)lete  sincerity  of  purpose  turns 
it  into  a  Frankenstein.  The  sole  en- 
emy is  this  oct«>pus.  To  win  freed«»m 
IS  to  remove  power  from  the  bureau 

crats. 

We  have  been  suindhd.  The  so- 
cielN  has  Ixen  rigged  and  ue  tion't 
recogni/e  that  it  isn't  the  advc*rti/ed 
pla\  becaust  the  scener>  has  Ix'en 
so  skillfully  changed  as  almost  to  bt 
imn(»ticeable. 

Vou  think  the  battle  is  lirst  iH'gm- 
ning.  while  \\\  truth,  it  is  t)ll  over. 
Everyon<*  is  the  loser.  There  i*^  no 
clear  cut  i^sue  between  progress 
and  reaction.  All  sides  are  comprised 
of  defrauded  and  deluded  p«  opies 
engaged  in  utterlx  puri>oseless  con- 
flict IxH'ause  the  objects  for  which 
they  struggh*  are  unreal  hi»pes 
dangled  in  front  of  their  noses  by 
bureaucrats  who  realize  they're  offi- 
ciating at  a  funeral.  A  beautiful 
dream  has  been  murderously  de 
stroyed.  * 

Faculty  and  students  have  abro 
gated  their  right  to  employ  their 
intelligence  and  have  agreed  instead 
to  be  "good  citizens.'*  There  is  equal 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  self  sacrifice 
on  all  sides,  but  today  they  count  for 
nothing.  Both  are  exploited  for  dia- 
merically  opposite  and  fradulent  ob- 
jects. 

Dean  Brooks  has  left.  Ves,  some  of 
tlK'  villians  have  altcrt^d  and  some 
of  the  heroes  have  gone  bad  and 
several  of  us  have  made  up  our  mmd 
tha;  we  will  l>e  no  longer  be  part  of 
this  fradul<nt  charade  in  which  the 
dice  ar  eloaded  against  us  and  all  the 
l>articipants  Ix'comc  victims.  We  re- 
ject   the  conventions  of  the  game. 

Some  students  aic  able  to  transfer 
out.  but  1— for  bad  or  worse— will 
not  be  out  of  the  reaches  of  these 
overly  rational  madmen  ft)r  more 
than  a  year.  I'Util  then  I  will  look 
sharp  and  if  I  am  lucky,  find  m>self 
a  cloi.ster  into  which  the  gang  of 
good  citizens  who  patrol  the  grounds 
looking  for  people  to  tnlucate  by 
cutting  their  throat,  may  fail  to 
break. 


At  the  coiincil  meeting  on  February  17,  President  Eduard 
Friedman  reported  the  results  of  the  presentation  of  Student 
Council's  petitions  to  the  Sub-Administrative  Committee  of  Stu- 
dent  Affairs.  In  di.^^cussing  the  requested  changes  in  the  Student 
Board  of  Review  constitution  which  would  grant  the  S.B.K  the 
powers  sought  by  the  Council  j^^^.^^  con.stitution. 
petition,    the    Committee    main-       pj^^.  ^eu  library  rules  which  uere 

tained    that,    while    the    amend-  appro\ed   by   Council  at   last   week's 

ment    clause    of    the    S.udent    Union  j,^^.^.^injt    ^^re    again    discu.ssed.    Mr. 

Constitution    allows    studont    organi-  v^j^hr^iber.    Librarian,    was    reported 

/,ations    the     right     to    amend    their  ^^  ^^  opposed  to  changing  the  rules 

constitution.s,      it      is      responsibility  ^^,^,^^.^^^r.  Martin  Peretz  raised 
fif   faculty   to    makt*    sure   that   sucn 

chaS  do    not    amond    or    change  the    .uesUon    of    student    respons. 

tho     orif-inal      character     and      pur-  bility   in  conjunction  Mith   the  prob- 

Use    or\hc    or.an..t.on.     Stephen  J-  ^i -%",%,f Sfh^"  n  JrTr 

I.evine    expressed    th.    .p.n.on    that  J^MSin    an    open-staek    system, 

interference     t>f     this     nature     eon-  ^^^^,j„^,    should    be   made    as   serious  - 

stituted      censorship      o\er      ^udent  ^    violation    as    cheating    and    a    stu- 

groups.       He     V.ated     that     student  ^^^^  should  be  stationed  at  the  doors 

organizations,    by   virtue   of   the    Stu-  ^^f    the    Library    to    check    outgoing 

dent      I  nii)n      Constitution      granted  books.    Ld    Friedman   suggested    that 

hv   the  Brandeis   Facultv.   have  final  the  Librarx   Committee  n^'onvene  to 

authority     in     amending     their     own  investigate    the    library     systems    of 


charters  and  in  taking  acti(m  rele 
vent  to  their  purpose.  **This  authori- 
ty", said  Levine.  *cannol  be  counter- 
manded   except    in    those    contingen 


other    schools.      The    discussion    was 
tabled    until    further     reports    from 
the  Committee  could  be  obtained. 
Bruct    Litwer  resigned  as  co-chair- 


(ies    covered    b\    the    I      S    Constitu-  man    of   the    Elections   Committee   as 

tiun.   C(»uncil    voted    tillable   further  did    the    chairman    of    the    Brandeis 

discussion    until   the    Sub  Administra-  chapter  of  the  N.S.A.  Sign-up  -heets 

live    Committee    had    reached    a    de-  wil)     he    posted     for    those    u  ho    are 

eisinn    about    th<    amt  ndment    to  The  interested   in   the   positions. 

Ed  Friedman  Speaks 

l'>randeis  I  niverMtx    doe^  not  exist,  ^jth    h(»^tility.    There    is    a    sense    of 

In    itsell    it    experience^    neither    no  frustration  v^hen  a  student  or  group 


emotion.  ne)ih<;r  feai  nor  hope,  nei- 
ther pain  nor  pleasun-  It  is  an  ab- 
straction which  can  be  justified  only 
in  terms  of  the  satisJaitions  it  atTords 
to  the  individuals  coinpoving  it.  But 
at  this  time  its  purposes  have  l>e- 
come  divorced  from  'ts  constiuents 
and  have  become  those  of  the  lew 
uho    direct    it. 

As  Brandeis  has  grown  in  size  and 
population,  its  [uu  poses  have  hv- 
come  more  remote  The  people  in 
the  communitN  are  ix  »n^  fitted  into 
an  external  general  mt>ld  which  has 
no    particular    \aUdity.    Those    direct- 


of  student <  has  a  problem  and  can't 
get  to  the  top  with  it.  There  are 
dela\s.  references  to  other  people, 
a  continual  statement  of  rule-  and 
roles  and  a  resulting  feeling  of  help- 
lessness as  nothing  gets  accom- 
plished. 

The  "once  m  a  while*'  mei^tings 
with  the  IVan  are  not  without  value, 
V>ut  when  students  must  go  through 
a  secretarx  of  a  committee  who 
w(H^k>  iater  later  puts  them  on  aa 
agenda  which  begins  a  series  of  dis- 
cussion<  taking  literally  months 
while     almost     nothing     get*-     accom- 
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Art  Club  Meefs 

The  Art  Club  is  having  a  meet- 
ing Wednesday  night,  7:30  p.m..  at 
the  sculpture  room  in  the  gym. 
Plans  will  be  made  for  a  discus- 
sion about  the  Potter's  Wheel. 
Mrs.  Grippe,  advisor  for  the  Club's 
pottery  project,  will  be  at  the 
meeting. 


plishiHl.  then  it  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
ing  the  students  are  not  cognizant  ^^.pj^tand  the  desire  of  many  to  uith- 
of  the  individual  expe*rience  of  the  ^^^.^^  v  hen  they  realize  the  meaning- 
student.  The  source  of  power  has  [^.j^j^n^.*,*,  ^f  the  effort  of  both  parties. 
Ix'come  more  remote  and  has  in-  .^Yxe  only  remedy  for  problems  of 
creasingly  less  knowledge  of  the  ^j^-^^  nature  Is  to  have  students  on 
problems  it  decides.  ^^^    important    committees    so    that 

Vet  it  is  clear  that  an  essential  ^.^^.^  ,^,  f^^^.^  contact  and  intelligent 
feature  of  any  wholesome  communi-  discussion  with  the  authorities  may 
ty  must  be  that,  as  much  as  possible,  pj-^^^j^^*^  ^n  intimate  cooperation 
the  power  be  in  the  hands  of  people  ^^.|^i^.|^  niight  dispel  the  futility  of 
with  an  interest  in  the  work  to  be  ^.gr^rt  and  restore  the  vigor  of  ini- 
done.  At  Brandeis  the  students  ^ja^jy^  Students  should  participate 
should  be  permitted  more  local  ini-  .^  ^j^^,  committc^es  on  tHe«€  issues, 
tiative.  '*  not  to  decide,  but  to  discuss. 

What  has  happened  instead,  for  Brandeis  grows  ever  larger.  The 
example,  is  that  vOien  freshman  girls  intimacy  of  continual  contact  of  the 
in  triples— with  two  desks — petitioned  past  is  gone  and  can  never  return, 
to  l)e  permitted  fuller  use  of  library  'pTie  resulting  remoteness  will  cause 
facilities,  the  central  power  denied  ^ver  more  serious  problems  unless 
the  petition  and  in  its  place  offered  those  in  power  encourage  local  ini- 
an  ameliorative  which  turned  out  to  tiative.  As  the  .student  participates 
be  a  nostrum.  Desks  were  put  in  jn  the  community,  works  toward  the 
a  room  with  a  ping-pong  table,  a  social  and  individual  enrichment  of 
room  through  \\hich  ^^tudents  con-  its  members,  the  student,  his  stake  in 
tinually  passed  in  order  to  wash  i^e  community  and  the  University 
clothes  or  get  their  mjjil.  This,  of  itself  will  be  able  to  prosper  and  ma- 
course,  was  no  solution.  ture. 

Nothing  is  so  dampening  and  dead- 
ening to  initiative  as   tu   have  a   care-    FAfjIinAn 

fullv  thought  out   plan  vetoed  by  an  *.* / 

*      .          .     »     ,                1        4.        4u  Cotitinuen  from  Page  Oue 

authontv   which   knows   almo.st   noth-  ^     _,     ^.           '  ,           .           ^        ,^,^ 

^           .        AX           ^    ,,,^^ofK,-  a  hard  thing  to  do  and  most  people 

mg   about    it   and    has    no    sympathv  ^ 

uith    it.s   objecti\es.   There    has   been    avoid  it     Living  is  done  in  the   past 
too  much  of  a  tendency  towards  efli-   as     weil     as    in     the     present.     The 

cient   central    authorit>     an   impossi-  -v^orld,  we  have  todav  is  the  product 

bility)  and  too  little  concern  with  in-  ^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^  ^^^    ^^ 

dividual  student  iniiiative.   It   should  .  ,        ^       .      ^     ^ 

be    clear,    however,    that    we    should  *»^'^  '"^  ^"^^  understand  the  present, 

leave  to  local  organizations    the  dor-  we  must  carry  with  us  at  all  times 

mitories,  clubs,  committees  and  coun-  the    ideas    that    have    created    the 

cilsi,  all  functions  which  do  not  pre-  present.  Further,  living  is  a  process 

vent  the  central  group  from  fulfilhng  ,       .                    ,,                                  . 

its  purpose.  To  do  this,  the  powers  ^^  "^^^^  yourself   up;   a   man   must 

that  be  ought  to   grant  the  student  ^^^^    twenty-four    hours    a    day.    In 

body  peUtions  which  permit  and  en-  America    we   have    made   a    religion 

courage  local   initiative  in  extra^ur-  ^"^  o^  Pla>'  ^"d  we  avoid  work  in 

ricular    activities,     dormitory     living  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  happmess. 

and  student  self -ad  judication.  ,^„   ^^^  cultivate   aloneness;  he 

Co-operation     and     discussion,     as  must  be  the  individual  that  he  truly 

things  now  stand,  are  impossible.  So  Is,    incapable    of    being    divided.    Ke 

long  as  those  with  power  remain  a  must    be    taught    to    forsake    group 

remote  group  going  their  lordly  way  identification  9nd  be  made  and  think 

it    is    difficult   not    to    regard    them  and  be  alone. 


WeJnesdoy,  Fcbruory  25,  1959 
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Interpretations  of  God  Viewed  Sachar  Forsees  Depth, 


By  Chaplai 


44 


Dialog 


59 


The  moaning  of  God   was  discussed   at  the  second  scries  of  Dialogues  among  the  three 
thanlains  on  campus,  representing  tlie  three  major  faiths.  ..    ^^       l.      •         „k-.  4 

*"  ^  A  rmeographed  sheet  circulated  beforehand,  explained  the  Catholic  Church  s  v.ews  about 
the  attributes  of  God  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  These  ideas  were  expanded  by  Father  Le- 
Blanc  who  asserted  that  God  can  be  known  in  two  ways-supernaturally,  through  divine  Revela- 
tion 'an  example  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  through  reason  (he  quoted  St.  Paul,  who  said 

?n.' and  unlSndTn^  ^^e'lhing;    water."  For  example  the  notion  that    ncuU  to  descnlK>  this  experience  in 

ing  and  Unoersianuuig  mt  imii&.->  w     i.    „.    »      ».:.»    ;..     ^vr/tinni-v    lancnA^e-    it  ■must    be    felt 

1  ....     n,^t    ««  Pifhnli<'<    i<;    the  universe   wa.s  built  a.s  a   .ship   ls    ordinary    language,    u    rausi    oe   leu 

around  us>.  God.  to  Catholics,  is  ^  understood. 

a  supernatural  »-"«/»'« --'"l^^^  a^'ued  why  don't  we  say  that  there  The  as.surance  that  we  are  oxperi- 
-three  divine  erson.  'peV^ns  are  are  many  gods,  ju.st  a.s  there  are  many  ^ncing  this  "l-Thou-  relationship  at 
ami  Hoiy  .-.pir.i  shipbuilders?  The  axiomatic  approach    a  particular  time,  comes  not  through 

IX'lJ^ri:^^  -^^^-^^"^    -    --^-^^/-    ^^^.^^    reflection,  but  by  the  decision  Of  the 

ele  nai?n  one  and  the  same  dwine  universe  from  basic  axioms  which  will  not  to  doubt  Man  s  reason  is 
natu  ^-  ^:a^^  has  a  specific  function:  must  Ik^  accepted  without  question  --  what  doubts;  therefore,  the  wdl  not 
rhT-.thc^  creates,  th^^  Son  redeems,  is  superficial,  bas^-d  on  bhnd  faith,  reason,  must  overcome  doubt.  This 
Ind  ho  folv  Spirit  sanctifies,  the  It  is  not  scientific,  bc^cau.sx^  m  science,  concept  is  expressed  by  the  Hebrew 
M  Th  Trinifv  is  a  mvsterv  axioms  which  do  not  work  are  thrown^-word  cmunah.  which  means  trust, 
X^t  c^mnot  IK^  explained;  the  con-  out.  ^X'an  we  do  this  with  reli.ion|"  not  faith,  l^hus,  we  put  ours.. ves  in 
cept  was  told  to  man  by  Christ  and  Vo^el  asked.  If  so,  we  would  probably  trust  of  tne  meaning  of  the  experi 
man    must    accept    it   without    under-    arrive  eventually  at  an  atheistic  base.    ence. 

Uc  also  dispara^jed  the  Fundamental-  There  are  two  basic  ideas  of  God, 
ist  view,  which  states  that  everythin«i  j^^.  Cummins  noted.  The  first  is  that 
in  the  Scriptures  actually  hapi>ened.  jj^,  j^.  ^  Bein^  which  exists  .separate 
in  the  manner  described.  Science  has 
proven  to  Vogel  that  Scriptures  can- 
n<H  \ye  taken  literally,  but  must  be 
understood  in  a  symbolic  sense.  Its 
ideas    must    b<'    expressed    in    human 

language,   but,   though   the   language    ^^^j.  j^^^.  the  Holy  Ghost  forgiveness 

must    he   acceptt*d,   we    must   always    ^hus    God   created    man    as   a    finite 

realize   that   the   actual   relationships    ^^rp^ture     with     free     will.     Because 

and  situations   represented  are  total-    ^^j^^^    made    the    le.sser    choice    be- 

ly    different    from    what    the    words    j^^^^^    good    and    evil.    God    became 

state.  Christ    to    redeem    men.    Therefore, 

Immediate  experience  is,  for  Vogel.    said  Cummins,  we  must  accept  Christ. 

the  only  acceptable  approach  to  God.    repint.     take     on     the     Holy     Ghost 

This  is  the  'I-Thou*'  experience  men-    through  Communion,  and  live  a  pur- 

tioned  in   the  previous  discussion,  in    ified  life  under  Christ,  in  order  to  be 

which  a  being  which  is  imminent,  ab-    saved. 

^^....        .-  .  solute,    and    communicable,    is    con-       Cummins  described  the  second  no- 

•God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,"    fronted.   An    individual   sees   this  bo-    tion  of  God  as  a  Not-Being,  an  entity 

as  opposed  to  the  "Independent  First    j^^g    J^^y^  -j^^  n    i,^  relation  to  himself,    not   separate   from,   but   inherent   in. 

Mover"   of    Philosophers,    Vogel    pre     j^^t    as  Thou,  as   it    really    Is.   God   is    all    parts    of    nature    and    the    world. 

sented    four  different   approaches    to    the    absolute,    eternal    Thou,    always    This   God   is   not   man  made   nor   an- 

the  problem.  ready  to  confront  and  be  confronted    thropomorphic.  but  He  is  indifferent 

The    attempt    to    prove    rationally    ^y  "^an.  Such   an  experience  is   not    to  man  and  his  other  creations,  and 

the   existence   of   God   is.   for    Vogel,    continuous,  but  historical  and  is  what    gives    no    evidence    that    he    will 

not  valid,  for  the  proofs  do  not  "hold    we  call  Revelation.  It  is  extremely  dif-  Continued  on  Page  Five 


Expansion  in  Research 

Dr.  Abraham  Sachar's  first  sixty  years  form  a  chronicle  of 
dedication  and  service  to  American  education  and  the  American 
Jewish  community.  Having  completed  his  undergraduate  studies 
at  Washington  University  in  Missouri,  he  received  his  doctorate 
in  history  from  Cambridge  University  in  England,  where  he  did 
special  research  on  the  Victorian  House  of  Lords.     Joining  the 

faculty  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Dr.  Sachar  became  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Hillel  movement  which  had  its  inception  at  Illinois.  For  many  years 
he  was  National  Director  of  the  foundation,  and  from  1948-1955  he  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Hillel  Commission.  When  he  resigned  from 
this  position  in  1955  he  was  elected  honorary  chairman,  and  at  present 
participates  fully  in  all  commission  meetings. 


standing   how  it  came   to   be.  Once  a 
Catholic  denie.N  any   part  of  this  die 
trine,  he  is  a  heretic. 

God  ha.N  an  internal  glory;  he 
is  'almighty,  eternal  .  .  .  infinite  in 
intellect  and  will  and  every  pi'rfec- 
tion,'*  and  he  gives  man  existence 
Thus,  even  if  man  should  deny  Him. 
He  would  exist.  However.  C;od  de- 
rives his  external  glory  from  man, 
through  prayer  and  adoration  —  the 
external  and  internal  act5  which  com- 
pri.se  religion. 

Judaism.  Rabbi  Vogel  commented, 
is  very  broadminded  in  reflective 
matters.  It  contains  hardly  any  of 
ficial  dogma,  thus  allowing  the  in- 
dividual to  find  answers  within  the 
spirit  of  the  religion.  Speaking  of  the 


is 

from  the  universe  He  had  made.  This 
Being  is  composed  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  members  of  which  serve 
different  purposes;  the  Father  repre- 
sents  infinite    power;    the    Son.    love 


A  teacher  and  administrator.  Dr. 
Sachar  is  also  the  author  of  several 
volumes,  the  most  renowned  being 
A  History  of  the  Jevifs  which  is  now 
in  its  seventeenth  printing.  He  is 
a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  has  been 
awarded  honorar>*  degrees  from 
eight  universities  including  his  own 
alma  mater.  But  it  is  for  his  de- 
velopment of  the  physical  facilities 
and  faculty  of  Brandeis  that  he  has 
been  recently  praised  as  the  **out- 
standing  wonder  of  American  educa 
tion.*' 

In  a  recent  interview  with  the 
Justice,  as  his  first  decade  as  Presi- 
dent draws  to  a  clo.se.  Dr.  Sachar 
envisioned  the  future  of  the  uni- 
versity. 'Although  dreams  and  not 
commitments,  the  extraordinary 
tempo  of  development  in  the  first 
ten  years  indicates  that  our  dreams 
of  what  the  school  can  develop  into 
are  not  fantasy;  they  become  hopes 
and  then  reality.  But  final  decisions 
re.st  with  the  Trustees,  and  so  1 
can  only  dream  and  not  promise. 

**We  must  remain  a  small  univer- 
sity, but  in  emphasizing  'university* 
we      assume      certain      obligations. 


Sachar  envisages  major  developments 
in  depth  in  all  fields.  Along  with 
this  consolidation,  he  looks  forward 
to  expanded  research  in  every  area. 
"The  nation's  interest  in  scientific 
research  has  been  aroused."  he 
stated,  "but  there  is  a  need  for  re- 
search in  psycholog>\  literature,  and, 
of  great  importance  the  communica- 
tive arts  for  example.*'  Eventually 
Sachar  hopes  the  university  will 
move  into  professional  levels  with 
schools  of  administration,  medicine, 
and,  law.  however  he  stated  that 
any  further  development  must  be 
completely  underwritten,  no  general 
funds  will  be  siphoned  oft. 

Sachar  forsees  in  the  near  future  a 
Brandeis  University  Press  (aLso  com- 
pletely underwritten*  whece  faculty 
members  and  other  scholars  may 
have  their  works  published.  ALso  in 
the  future  is  an  auditorium,  **which 
we  need,  but  can  get  along  withiiut." 
On  the  whole,  Sachar  stated,  the 
physical  plant  is  complete.  He 
stressed  the  need  for  endowments 
Continued  on  Page  five 
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Trans  Radi«  Prodacti^ns 

6S3  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
CO  7-5760 
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and    finest   service   station    In   town. 

REPAIRS  •  CAR  WASH 
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TIRES       BATTERIES 
Mass.  Official   Inspection   Station 


A  new  idea  in  smoking... 

refreshes  your  taste 


Crested  bj  B.  J.  B«jnM>l<to  Tobacco  COmpaei 


menthol  fresh 


rich  tobacco  taste 
•  modern  filter,  too 


Smoking  was  never  like  this  before!  Salem  refreshes  your  taste  just  as  a  glorious 
Spring  morning  refreshes  you.  To  rich  tobacco  Uste,  Salem  adds  a  surprise  softness 
that  gives  smoking  new  ease  and  comfort.  Yes,  through  Salem's  pure-white,  modem 
filter  flows  the  freshest  taste  in  cigarettes.  Smoke  refreshed  .  .  .  smoke  Salem! 

Take  a  Puff. . .  It's  Springtime 
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Hi-Charlie  Production:        "King  David''  Is  Inferior  Work; 
Weak  Book,  Lyrics,  Music   Patterson,  Chorus  Are  Praised 


10th  Anniversary  Resolutions  for  Hi-Charlie 

You,  Hi  Charlie,  firmly  adopt  the  following  resolutions: 
1.  We  will  obtain  a  JK-ript  which  is  not  forced,  humorless, 
weak  and  overlv  intricate.  If  no  such  script  is  available  we  won't 
become  a  slave  to  the  weak  one  we  are  forced  to  use.  Other 
parts  of  our  future  pro(hjction  shall  rise  above  and  not  remain 
within  the  limits  of  a  bad  lx)ok. 
2.  We  will  make  sure  that  no 


act  seems  endless.    If  necessary 
we    will    change    two    acts    into 

thrt'e. 

3.  Whtn  \vi'  accrpt  a  score,  we  will 

fhiikv   suvv   that    the  sonj^s   are  sinc- 

able. 

4.  We  will  not  u;iit  until  the  sec- 
4>n<l  aet  to  present  the  j^ood  nuisical 
numbers  in  tne  s'now.  Sonvis  of  the 
raliber  of  lf$  the  Only  Way  and 
Ifs  Time  You  Knew  will  be  in  th<'  all- 
important  lirst  aet.  Cute  numbers 
like  Top  Man  on  the  Totem  Pole  shall 
be  a  littU-  m<»ri*  ori;4inal. 

5.  Our  musieal  clireetion  shall  be 
more'adequatt'.  We  will  tr>  to  avoid 
the  impression  that  the  cast  took  the 
musK*  homt'  and  learned  and  re- 
hearsed It  tlu-re  ratlier  than  under 
the  tutelage  of  ihr  musical  direetor. 
Somehow  ehoial  numbers  shall  be 
used  to  add  to  rather  than  detract 
Crom   the   produetion. 


member  of  the  cast  that  ver^  often 
they  are  on  staf*e  even  when  they 
don't  have  lines  to  speak.  Perhaps 
Jay  Jasper  or  Kllen  (ielman  could 
help  us  to  impress  the  fact  upon 
the  cast  that  they  are  not  blocks  of 
wood  but  are  portra>in>«  characters 
even  when  they  are  silent. 

0.  Our  director  will  pay  attention 
to  the  movement  on  sta^^o  to  see  that 
It   is  not  overtly  clumsy. 

10  \\v  will  all  watch  to  see  that 
in  no  instance  will  static  inertia 
oxercome   the  entire   staj;e. 

11  We  will  ^'ive  \a)\s  Zetter  more 
and  better  things  to  do. 

12.  Wv  will  be  nicer  to  Howie 
Schuman  and  jj;ive  him  easier  keys 
to  sin^t  in. 

13.  Louise  Lasser  will  pay  less  at- 
tention to  dialect  and  more  to  the 
comedx   talent   that  she  possesses. 

14  Jud>  Milan  will  let  her  hair 
dow  n  aiiain. 

15.  Hobert  Lumer  will  Ih'  exten 
sively   used   for   his   excellent  diction. 


The  Brandeis  Chorus  is  seriously 
planning  to  perform  Haydn's  *'The 
Creation'*  at  its  last  Slosberg  concert. 
This  IS  at  once  an  indication  of  the 
truly  admirable  energy  and  aspira- 
tion of  the  organization  this  year,  and 
a  testimony  to  the  success  of  the 
year's  past  undertakings  of  compar- 
able magnitude. 

Last  Wednesday  night's  perform- 
ance of  HoneggerS  "King  David"  join- 
ed the  earlier  presentation  of  the 
Brahmv  •Hequiem"  in  being  a  tri- 
umph of  organizational  industr>'  as 
far  as  sheer  manpower  is  concerned 
and  an  artistic  achievement    of  con- 


siderable merit.  We  owe  Alfred  Nash 
}\'itterson  and  all  of  his  helpers  in 
these  works  l>oth  applause  and 
thanks. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  1  am  much 
less  enthusiastic  about  what  is  ac- 
tually more  important  —  the  vork  it- 
self. And  I  am  much  annoyed  at  the 
high  sounding  irresponsi>)ility  and  in- 
accuracy of  the  musical  analysis  in 
the  program  notes.  For  example:  ''His 
music  is  atonal,  based  entirely  on 
eounterpoint,  with  the  complex  har- 
monic idiom  of  the  impressionists 
employed  as  material  for  essentially 
rh\lhmic  and  linear  constructions." 


Worthy,  Lasker  Fellow,  Fights  Travel  Ban; 
Studies,  Writes  Deems  Dulles  Egomaniac 

William  Worthy,  reporter  for  the  Baltimore  Afro-.American, 
and  ctirrently  one  of  the  six  Lasker  Fellows  studying  civil  liber- 
ties at  Brandeis,  is  now  in  the  last,  or  next  to  la.st,  step  in  his 
two  vear  old  political  :\nd  legal  battle  with  the  State  Department. 
The  suit  which  Mr.  Worthy  has  brought  against  John  Foster 
Dulles,  or  his  successor,  should  come  up  for  trial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 


t>. 


Our  Ivricists  will  not  try  so  bard    his  good  voice  projection  and  pleasant 


next  month. 

The  case  aro,ve  when  after  the 

Statf     I>epartjnent     had     instituted     a 
ban    on    travel    in    Communist   China. 


There  are  two  immediate  results 
which  rest  on  the  court's  affirmative 
decision.  Mr.  W'orthy.  personnally 
would  be  able  fo  return  to  that  "fas 


to  ape  Loren/  Han  and  will  roncen- 
irate  more  on  de\t'loping  a  style 
much  mow  within  their  means. 

7.  Our  dance  numlx'rs  will  have  an 
integral  rok  to  pla>  in  the  produc- 
tion 

«.  Our   director   will   remind   e\ery 


Track  Call 

There  vmII  be  a  meeting  for  all 
candidal cv  for  the  spring  track 
team  on  Wednesday.  February  25, 
at  4  p.m.  in  the  Athletic  Office. 
Everyone  interested  ib  welcome  at 
the  meeting. 


voice    We  will  tr\   to  see  that  he  im- 
proves his  acting  abilities. 

16  We  will  tr>  to  find  someone  uho 
can  try  to  replace  graduating 
Michael    Fisher. 

17.  When  ue  use  the  dance  Uilents 
of  Stevf  AranolT  and  Judv  (;ialzer. 
jt  will  be  in  some  meaningful  capa- 
city. 

18.  C>ur  chorus  will  have  voices  that 
blend  in  some  kind  of  interesting  ar 
rangements. 

19.  Our  sets  will  always  reaeh  to 
attain  the  standards  set  b\  Alan 
Siegel. 

20.  Our  eleventh  productit)n  will  bo 
immensely  superior  to  our  tfiith. 
—Esther    Kartigoner 


cinating   country."  China:   and,   more 
Mr.   Worthy  b€'came  the  lirst   I  nited    ^r^.p^^rally    any    one    also    wishing    to 
Stat<»s  newsman  to  violate  the  ban  in    ^ -^-^    ^|^,^    area    would    \m^    fne    from 
DecemlHT.    I95t>.    On    reentering    this    ^^,^^^,    Oopartment    control, 
eountrj     two     months     lat<'r,    h<*     de- 
clared   his    intention    to    returning    to 
China.    As    a    reaction    to    this    state- 
ment,     the      State      l><partment      re- 
fused   to    issue    him    a    passport    and. 
backed    by    the    American    Civil    Lib 
erties   I'nion  of   which   he   is  a   mem- 
Ut.    Worths    brought    suit. 

Thf  ,'^Ji  vear  old  reporter's  |>osition 
ib  a  denial  of  any  statutory  limitation 
on  his  travi'l.  and  a  defense  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  rhe  State  De- 
partment has  maintained  that  there 
IS  a  <iuevtion  ot  *  national  security'' 
invohed. 


A  favorable  alternative  to  court 
procetdings,  in  Mr.  Worthj  s  view, 
would  be  tho  succession  to  of- 
fice of  a  new  StK*retary  of  State. 
This  would  clear  the  way  for  the  De- 
partment to  effect  a  face  saving  re- 
versal and  give  him  his  passport, 
rhis  would  also  circumvent  what  Mr. 
Worthv  deems  to  Ix*  the  root  of  the 
problem.  John  F'oster  Dulles,  whom 
he  terms  an  "egomaniac."  who  will 
'never    admit    a    mistake.^ 

Should  Mr.  Worth\  meet  with  the 
Coutluueil  ON  Pane  Five 


Well,  this  music  is  not  atonal.  It  is 
comparatively  very  uncontrapiintal 
and  if  anyone  can  tell  me  how  an 
harmonic  a.e.  of  the  vertical)  idiom 
can  be  a  matter  of  es.sentially  linear 
constructions^  I  will  be  greatly  sur- 
prised. 

But  what  of  Honegger's  "King 
David"  musie,  judged  to  Ix^  one  of 
his  higher  achievements?  It  is  the 
music  of  a  young  eclectic  who  under- 
stands and  uses  his  sources  well  with- 
out being  able  to  transcend  them  un- 
satisfying pastiche  which  has  its 
"moments"  but  whose  echoes  «e.g.  of 
Debussv  and  Mahler's  2nd  Symphony) 
are  a  little  too  vivid  and  untrans- 
formed. 

A  eoniemporary  example  of  this 
compositional  mentality  is  lA^onard 
Bernstein,  and  the  essential  musical 
difficulty  with  "West  Side  Stor>"  is 
the  same  as  that  of  "King  David." 
Only  a  music  of  powerful  individual- 
ity and  consistent  excellence  can  ne- 
gotiate the  abysses  which  confront 
the  ct»mjH>ser  of  a  musico  dramatic 
work.  In  the  oratorio  or  "concert 
drama"  form  there  have  been  com- 
paratively few  outstanding  contribu- 
tions since  Handel.  Berlioz  with  his 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  "The  Damna- 
tion of  Faust"  and  Debussy's  concert 
version  of  "The  Martyrdom  o(  .S^aint 
Sebastian*  (which  like  "King  David** 
employs  a  narrator)  are  in  my  opinion 
the  most  successful  of  the  last  sever- 
al decades,  and  are  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence against  which  "King  l>avid** 
must  compete. 

When  >4)u  come  from  the  perform- 
ance of  a  musical  drama  in  the 
theater  or  concert  hall,  you  might  ask 
yourself  if  the  score  seemed  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  more  than  just  effec- 
tive moment  to  moment  background 
music.  1  ihink  you  will  find  this  a 
useful  yardstick  by  which  to  separate 

the  "King  Davids"  from  the  "Homeo 
and    .luliets  ** 

— James  T.  Anderson 


Do  You  Think  for  Yourself  ? 


THESE  QUESTIONS 
CAN  TELL  YOU  A  LOT 
ABOUT  YOURSELF!  * 


1.  Wlion  you  feel  that  certain  fads  are 
foolish  do  you  talk  against  them? 


YES 


n-n 


cov 


2.  Do  gadgets  such  as  new  cigarette 
lighters  often  intrigue  you  so  you 
want  to  take  them  apart? 


VES 


NOQ 


5.  Do  you  prefer  a  salesman  who  is 
anxious  to  make  a  quick  sale  to  one 
who  will  patiently  answer  all  your 
questions  about  the  product? 

6.  When  arriving  late  for  a  party,  are 
you  inclined  to  join  a  group  of  close 
friends  rather  than  attempting  to 
strike  up  new  acquaintances? 


YES 


NO 


n 


YES 


NO 


n 


:3.  Do  you  think  that  poHtical  candidates 
sliould  write  their  own  speeches 
instead  of  using  a  **ghost  writer"? 


YES 


NO 


4.  Given  the  choice,  would  you  prefer  / 
having  an  apartment  of  your  own  to 
living  at  home  with  your  parents? 


yesQnoQ 


7.  If  you  met  somebody  with  a  beard, 
would  you  tend  to  consider  him  •'oflf- 
beat"  and  treat  him  with  reserve? 


8.  Are  you  normally  reluctant  to  go 


YES 


n-n 


on  a  ''blind  date" 


? 


NO 


NO 

9.  Do  you  base  your  choice  of   ^^s 
a  cigarette  on  what  people 
tell  you  rather  than  doing 
your  own  thinking? 


Yoiril  notice  that  men  and  women  who 
think  for  themselves  usually  smoke 
VICEROY.  Their  reason?  They've  made  a 
thhiking  choice.  They  know  what  they  want 
in  a  filter  cigarette-  They  know  that 
VICEROY  gives  it  to  them!  A  thinking 
man's  filter  and  a  smokinp:  man's  taste! 

*Jf  you  have  answered  '*YES"  to  three  out 
vf  the  first  four  questions  and  *W0"  to  four 
out  of  the  last  Jive  .  .  •  yoit  really  think  for 

you  rSelff  C  l  ^^%  Oro^n  ^  WiUiam&on  Tobacco  Corp,- 


D 


The  Man  Who  Thinks  for  Himself  Knows 


ar 
or 


ONLY  VICEROY  HAS  A  THINKING  MAN'S 
FILTER... A  SMOKING  MAN'S  TASTE! 


Wednesdoy,  Februory  25,  1959 


THE     JUSTICE 


Page  Five 


Emmanuel  Finds  In  Claudel 
A  Unity  Of  Sea  And  Spirit 

Sunday  evening.  Februan  22,  Pierre  Emmanuel  delivered  the  year*s  first  Ludwig  Lewisohn 
Memorial  Leeture.  M.  Emmanuel,  a  leading  poet  of  France,  and  head  of  the  English  division  of 
HadiodilTusion  Francais  spoke  on  the  subject  of  **Paul  Claudel:  the  World  and  the  Self/' 

For  forty  years  Claudel  saw  the  world  with  "eyes  that  could  see*',  and  eyes  that  *-could  give  a 
unity  to  the  universe  of  the  senses^  This,  rather  than  anything  else,  is  the  center  of  Paul  Clau- 
ilel's  poetry     For  Claudel,  Emmanuel  told  his  audience,  as  well  as  for  any  young  poet,  there  must 

be  a  <iui'sn<)ii  from  the  world,  and  that  quistion  is  "Who  art  Thou:*''  When  the  adolescent  understands  this 
question,  his  dtspair  and  fear  are  ohan^'ed  to  exaltation.  The  world  has  asked  the  poei  to  define  himself  be- 
fore the  oniNerse,  for  il  must  receive  the  name  from  man  to  make  il  exi^t:  namin)=j  is  the  essential  act  of  lan- 
^*ua;je     "Who  art  Thou?"  tells  the  poei  to  j*ive  thin^is  their   spiritual   realit v ,  and   to  defme   his  ow^i   reality. 

With  this  question,  the  despair  must  recede:  man'.s  sole  desire  is  now  to  act,  to  express  the  exaltation  of  the 
s«lf,  and  the  poet  says  -I  offer  myself  to  you."  This  is  the  poet's  ^'ift  to  the  world,  the  task  of  making!  the 
world    into     lan^ruajze.    The    question 


Sachar:  Ihiwersitx  Goals  . 


Continved  from  Page  Three  ready    done,   and   the    ph\  sical    plant 

towards  faculty  chairs,  research,  and    near   completion,   will    there   not   be 


particularly,   scholarships. 

Standing  in  his  office  overlookmj; 
Haydn  Quadranjzle,  the  old  librar>% 
and  a  portion  of  the  new  one.  Dr. 
Sachar  reflected  upon  the  first  de- 
cade of  development.  *'What  wi 
wanted  was  ^reat  teaching,  a  quality 
student  body,  and  a  climate  of  free 
dom  for  all.  We  have  a  great  core  of 
faculty,  aujzmented  by  visitors.     Our 


difliculty   in   gathering   fundf;  for  fu- 
ture   development?" 

"There  will  be  help'"  said  the 
man  who  through  his  dedu at^  ef- 
forts has  given  Brandei^  the  tools 
with  which  to  work. 

•     — M.  S. 


Worthy . . . 


Continued  from  ?~«ip*    Four 


comes  from   the  sea. 

I'laudel  sees  great  analogies  Ih»- 
tween  the  sea  and  the  spirit.  The 
sea  is  the  unifying  element,  primeval, 
timeless,  eternal,  and  infinite.  In  the 
sea  one  is  lost  or  completel>  center- 
ed. This  is  not  the  case  on  land, 
wher<*  ime  is  somewhere,  s<mie  par- 
ticular pi.K-e  at  all  times:  at  this 
level,  land  i^  the  body,  the  s<'a  is 
spirit.  And  sight  is  analogous  to  the 
time.  io  se<'k  the  calm  >  et  chat»tic, 
and  make  a  vi)yage  thn»ugh  the 
supreme  indifference  of  the  waters, 
sea:    il    is    the    most    unifying    of    all 


Hoopsters  Lose  Two; 
Edge  Bowdoin  Five 

W  ALTHAM.  MASS..  ?Vb.  21— The  Brandeis  Varsil>  Five  ecked 
•  »ut  a  two-point  \\\n  over  a  sliarp-shooting  Bowdoin  team  here,  to- 
ni;^ht  Larry  McNulty  led  the  Judges  onee  again  with  24  points 
and  broke  the  Brandeis  rebounding  record  vvitli  28.  previoush 
held  bv  Rudv   F'inderson. 

Boudoin.  coming  up  from  a  five  point  half-time  deficit,  came 
to  tie  the  Blue  and  White  at  50- 


50  at  twelve  minutes  of  the  sec- 
ond lialf.  The  lead  went  back 
and  forth  for  the  next  five  min- 
utes with  nt  ither  team  up  by  more 
than  erne  point  until  The  Home  F'ive 
gained  a  HI -.^8  -spread  with  two  mm 
utes  to  go  houdoin  put  in  two  more 
hoops  but  th(  Blue  held  on  to  their 
lead  and  went  on  to  win  H4-t>2. 


wtre  (Jerry  Schwartz  and  Bunk  (iood 
with  15  and  14  respectively.  Bob  IVr- 
etti.  Bernie  Sidman,  and  Don  McCiul- 
licuddy  also  contributed  to  the  Home 
scoring.  The  Visitors  had  four  men 
in  double  figures:  Dave  Carlisle  with 
18,  Peter  Scott  with  16.  Tommy  Mc- 
Covern  with  14,  and  Dick  Willy  with 
J  2. 
Losing     the     ball     nineteen    limes. 


the  sen.ses,  and  the  spiritualisation  this  first  element,  and  will  in  some 
of  the  soul  is  born  from  sitiht.  Sight  respects  become  a  god,  nevertheless 
too,  is  apart  from  lan<l  and  earth,  he  will  be  alone,  in  immense  solitude, 
while  the  sea.  **uncircumscrilHul  isolated  fron^  man. 
space**,  is  eternal,  with  no  change.  The  poet  is  a  man  linked  to  the 
silent,  pure  an<l  absorbed  in  the  sea:  its  motion  is  similar  to  the 
absolute.  breathing  of  man.  and  the  poet  trans- 

To  understand  the  question  from  lati*s  into  Word  the  element  itself, 
the  sea.  from  the  universe,  and  to  The  sl^a  is  life  itself  to  the  poet,  and 
act  is  the  |>oet's  decision  to  give  he  <lesires  it  completely  and  etern- 
himself  to  that  Ix^yond  space  an<l  ally,  ^'et  the  spirit  is  greater  than 
This  is  not  without  it,s  dangers,  for  the  sea»  and  man  can  go  bi\vond.  for 
the  poet  making  this  \oyage  through  the  spirit  has  con.sciousness.  it  knows 
the  indifference  will  be  of  no  im-  what  il  does.  Man.  the  poet,  knows 
portance.  And  though  in  death  he  his  own  reality,  ajui  by  giving  things 
will    find    his    eternal    destination     in    their     definition     through     the     basic 

functiiMi  of  languatie  brings  freedom 
U)  the  world  things  are  no  longer 
alone.  He  creates  a  unity  based  on 
the  sea,  on  nature,  but  a  unity  which 
transcends   it. 

The  unit>  of  trie  world,  for  C'laudel. 
IS  linked  with  the  unity  of  tJod,  and 
all  is  linked  m  the  poet's  eye  JsightK 
The  unity  is  expressed  by  the  Word. 
Now,  at  this  point,  the  poet  is  alone, 
but  alone  in  a  far  different  sense 
than  iK'fore:  he  now  has  the  Word. 
und  must  accept  the  fact  that  the 
Word  is  greater  than  the  |>oet;  it  is 
the  couple  of  spirit  and  wat«T.  The 
Word   \viu\s   to   love    Ix^yond   words. 

In  essence,  the  cosmology  of  Paul 
Claudel  is  this:  the  sea  asks  the  poet 
to  define  himself,  and  by  so  doing, 
define  the  world,  name  it.  This  is 
the  function  of  the  poet,  and  the 
function  of  language.  The  fxjet  must 
offer  himself  to  the  sea  in  return, 
and  must  accept  tlu-  challenge  of 
making  th«  world  int»>  language. 
Spirit  and  sea  are  analogous,  and 
sight  is  their  agent,  'fhe  poet  must 
devote  himself  to  that  Ix'vond  space 
and  time,  that  lH)th  infinite  and 
finite  and  gn  e  it  definition.  Though 
he  may  meet  with  unfathonable  in- 
difference, it  is  by  means  of  this 
struggle  he  achie\es  his  conscious- 
ness, his  transcendence  over  the 
world.  He  can  transform  the  ele- 
ments into  Word,  and  so  transcend 
them.  At  this  point,  all  is  unified, 
and  the  poet  is  alone  again,  and  must 
accept  the  fact  that  his  creation  of 
language  is  greater,  and  serves  a 
greater  purpose  than  he  him.self.  At 
this  moment,  he  is  alone,  but  alone 
with  a  love  which  cannot  be  express- 
ed in  words  —  the  love  which  trans- 
cends the  elemental. 

-Lyman   Andrews,  Jr. 


undergraduate  body,  the  heart  of  the  n^versal    at     this    judicial     level,    he 

Iniversitwy    has    grown    increasingly  intends  to  appi\il  to  the  Federal  Su- 

betler;    the    threefold    standard    for  preme    Court.                            ' 

acceptance,   high   school   record,   col-  in    addition    to    his    work    on    the 

lege  boards,  and  citizenship— is  ever  Negro    weekly    paper    m    Baltimore, 

rising.     And   we   have   maintained  a  Mr.  Worthy  has  been  a   foreign  cor- 

climate  of  freedom  for  all.     No  stu-  respondent   for  the   Columbia   Broad- 


game  was  touch  and-go  with  neithi  r 
tiam  pulling  away  by  nn»re  Than  four 
points.  .Mc.\ulty*s  amazing  foul  shoot- 
mg  and  impressive  hooks  from  the 
slot  kept  Brandeis  in  the  game  in 
'-pile  of  the  consistent  scoring  of 
Harrington,  Fiichling,  and  McClellan. 
The  6*8"  .McChllan  was  unimpres- 
sive   fr<»m    the    floor    an<l    under    tht 


l)4)ards.  but  his  seven  points  from  the 
Behind  the  6'4*'  McNulty  in  scoring    y^^^^^  ^^.^^,  ^  necessarv  a.sset. 


The  final  svorv  was  reached  with 
«me  minute  to  go  and.  although  the 
Judges  got  the  ball  three  more  times, 
they  could  not  sink  the  winning  bas- 
ket. Harvard  got  the  tap  with  two 
seconds  to  go  and  that  was  the  ball 
game. 

Other  scorers  for  the  Blue  and 
White  were  Bunky  (rood  with  8, 
.Mickev  Kirsch  and  Dave  Walker  with 


Coach     f^nderson's      Varsity     squad  6  each,  and  Bob  Berkman.  T)on   Mc- 

went  14  for  18  from  the  line  as  com-  Gillicuddy,   and    Bob    Peretti    with    2 

pared    to    Bowdoin's   8    for    16.    Both  apiece.    Bob    Hepetto    with    7.    Dave 

teams  were  sharp  on  defensive  boards  Grayer    with    5,    and    Mike    Donahue 

and  the  Bowdoin  coach  claimed  this  >»  ith  3  accounted   for  the   additional 

game  to  be  one  of  the  VLsilor'fc  best  Crimson   scoring. 

all  season.  SPRINGFIELD,    MASS .   Feb.    18   — 

W  ALTHAM.  MASS..  Feb.  17  —  Vn  Tlie      following      night     the      Judges 

able  to  parlay  both  a  rebounding  and  traveled    here    to    face    the    Maroons 

a   foul-shooting   edge    into  a   victory,  of  Springfield   Coihge.   Ahead    by    as 

Coach  Hudy  Finderson's  Varsity  Bas-  many  as   fourteen   point.s  during   the 

kelball    Team    went    down    to    defeat  second     half,    Brandeis    nevertheless 

against  a  well-balanced  Harvard  Five  was  defeated  78-76.  The  loss  was  the 

by   a    74-73  score.   Harvard   overcame  fifth  in  a  row  for  the  Blue  and  White 

a  seven  point  halftime  deficit  to  hand  and  dropped  their  season's  record  to 

the   Judges   their   fourth    consecutive  7  9.    ()nce    again    sophomore    center 

defeat,    bringing    their    record    below  Larry    McNulty   was   the   high    scorer 


the    fi\e   hundred   mark   for  the   first 
lime   this  season. 

The  Blue  and  White  were  paced  by 
Siiphomore  Larry  McNulty's  thirty- 
three  points,  twtnty-five  of  them  in 
the  second  half,  fifteen  from  the 
loul  line.  Having  but  one  other  man  in 
fiouble  figures,  Gerry  Schwartz  with 
fourteen,  the  Varsity  could  not  put 
in  the  all-important  extra  basket. 

The  Harvard  Crimson  was  led  by 
5*7"  George  Harrington  with  18  and 


for  Brandeis.  this  time  with  31.  Mc- 
Nulty has  plaxt^d  his  Ixst  bair  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  averaging  25  points 
in  his  last  six  outings. 

This  week:  Worcester  Tech.  Thurs- 
day Home;  A.  I.  C.  Saturday  «at 
Springfield  ►   in    the   sea.sons   finale. 

— Jeff  GoMand 

Dialogue. . . 

Continued  from  Page  Three 
terrupt  natural  processes.  He  corn- 
substitute  Bill  Richling  with  16.  Two  municates  with  us  in  a  ''dialogue  of 
others  in  double  figures.  Griff  Mc-  time  and  evolution";  He  is  present  in 
Clellan  and  Bob  Bowditch  with  15  and  t^e  tendency  of  creatures  to  evolve 
10  respectively,  supplied  the  neces-  into  higher  forms.  Thus,  ethics  stem 
sar>'  margin.  from  man's  consciousness  that  he  has 
The  lead  went  back  and  forth  dur-  a  role  to  play  in  evolution  and  his 
ing  the  first  half  with  the  Judges  importance  which  has  resulted  from 
gaining  a  seven  point  edge  at  the  his  ever-increasing  control  over  him- 
fifteen  minute  mark,  which  it  held  self  and  the  universe.  To  those  who 
to  halftime.  This  was  the  broadest  accept  this  view,  the  beliefs  of  or- 
margin  for  either  team.  The  Cam-  ganized  religion  are  obsolete  myths, 
bridge  Five  pulled  down  the  half-  important  as  early  awakening,  but 
time  tap  and  fought  to  a  one  point  no  longer  adequate  for  our  twentieth- 
lead  in  fi\c  minutes.  From  there  the  century  needs. 


SmLOIN 


OR  PRIED  SHRIMPS 


only       _ 

includes  baked 
pciafo,  tossed  salad, 
roll  and  buffer, 
dessert  and  coffee^ 

..w  .^HEON  THRU   L  INNER 
HOTEL  I  HOTEL 

AVERY  I  ESSEX 

Avery  &  Wash.  St.    I  Opposite 
0pp.  Boston  Commonl  South  Stotioii 
SERVING  GIANT  COCKTAILS 


MEMBER    DINER'S   CLUB 


dent  of  faculty  member  has  ever 
been  restricted.  The  present  Ad- 
ministration Studeni  puroblems  at:( 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  communica- 
tion and  mutual  respect  between 
groups  of  dilferenl  responsibilities, 
although   both    have   a    strong   aflfec- 


castmg  System  and  th*  New  York 
Post.  He  has  recorded  broadcasts 
from  Moscow,  and  had  traveled  in 
Africa.  At  the  time  of  his  trip  to 
China,  Mr.  Worthy  was  s.  Nieman 
Fellow     at    Harvard. 

Fie   IS   currently   using    his   time   at 


tion    for    the    school.      These    prob-    Brandei*^    to    'refresh'*    his    academic 
Ums  are  trivial  and  will  fade  in  the    background,    and    to    u  nte    a    book 


long  perspective.' 


on  his  encounter  with   tht    Str^te  De- 


Final  quev^tion.   "AVith  so  much  al     partment. 


m 


m^ 


m 


M  about  3  P.M.  on  an  afternoon  in  Auj^u.si  .  Ea- tern 
Daylight  SdiaeferTime)  Doctor  Chicaj^o  took  a  walk. 
The  town  stood  kncH^-deep  in  summer  heat,  the  kinJ 
uf  heat  that  depresses .( he  sou!  as  much  as  the  body^ 

For  the  third  time  that  daj^  he  found  himself  in  front 
of  the  same  neighborhood  grocery.  He  went  in  and 
asked  for  a  cold  six-pak  of  S<ha«^fer  beer,  1'he  old 
lady  who  waited  on  him  wore  an  Indian  headdress 
and  a  buckskin  jacket-  She  acted  as  if  she  might 
know  him.  He  fixed  her  with  a  baleful  glance^  and 
she  retreated  in  some  confusion. 

On  the  way  home  a  neighbor  ;isked  Doctor  Chicago 
to  hx)k  in  on  his  wife.  The  man  s<iid  she  had  cracked 
up.  She  had  been  in  the  kitchen  .singing,  ''What  iVya 
hear  in  the  l^est  of  circles?''  when  an  old  radio  that 
had  not  worker]  for  years  blared  out,  ''Schaefer  all 
around!"  This  had  made  her  crack  up.  Doctor  Chi- 
cago examined  her  and  said  that  she  was  merely 
suffering  from  the  extreme  heat. 

StX)n  he  wa.^  sitting  in  his  li\'ing  room  drinking  a  cold 

glass  of  S<-*haefer.  ''It  has  a 

smooth  round  taste,"  he  said 

to  his  wife.  Suddenly  their 

broken  TV  set  came  on,  and 

an  announcer  siiid  '*. . .  never 

sharp,  never  flat."  "My 

time  for  suffering  from  the 

extreme  heat  has  come," 

Doctor  Chicago  laughed. 

But  he  did  not  begin  suffering  from  the  extreme  heat 
until  days  .later.  Then,  as  in  a  dream,  he  recalled 
somtH)ne  giving  him  a  welcome  refreshing  sip  of 
Schaefer  from  time  to  time.  When  he  was  well,  he 
spoke  to  his  wife  of  this. 


^:i:S$ 


4i 


Your  mother  gave  it  to  you." 


"What  mother?  Mother  Chicago?  Does  she  wear  an 
Indian  headdress?'' 

"That's  right.  So  jou  did  see  her.  She  said  she  had 
met  j'ou  in  a  store  .someplace— she  wanted  to  speak 
to  you,  but  you  scared  her  away!"  He  sat  by  the 
window,  thinking  of  his  mother  and  the  weather  and 
the  Schaefer  for  a  long  time. 
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THE     JUSTICE 


Wednesdoy,  February  25,  1959 


THE  CHATEAU 
RESTAURANT 

OUR  SPECIALTY 
ITALIAN-AMERICAN  FOOD 

PIZZA 


Sunday  Evening  MARCH  1  at  8  o'clotk 

ASHLEY  MONTAGU 

(Noted  Anthropologiit  I 
"\  S<-J<-iili«l  I.oiiks  Hi  I.ovc** 


Special 


TO  TAKE  OUl 


TW 


:{-9:>i2 


195  School  St. 


Waltliain 


STUDENT  DESPERATELY  NEED  A  DEPENDABLE 
BABYSITTR  FOR  DELIGHTFUL  ONE  YEAR  OLD  BOY 

MONDAY    &   WEDNESDAY   10  11    A.M.  -  THURSDAY    &   FRIDAY   9  11    A.M. 

Please  Contact  PAULA  ADLER,  195f  -  TW  4  9734  -  11  Wycoma  Way 

(near    Roberts   7   min  walking   distance  from   campus 


J 


Single  wltb  running  water 53.75 

Single  with  bath       56.2S 

Double-bedded   rooms 54.00 

Twin-bedded  rooms  54.90 

Triple ♦  5^-'^3 

(Per  Person)  

O'  HOTEL 

400  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston  15.  Masi.  COpley  7  9000 


SECOND 

HAND 

TEXT 

BOOKS 

Bought  Sold  and  Exchanged 
At  All  Times 

HARVARD 
BOOK  STORE  ^ 

1248  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fiee  Book  Covers 


English:  DRIVE-IN  MOVIE  ON   A  RAINY  NIGHT 

Thinklish  translation:  This  drive-in's  main 
feature:  pictures  matched  to  the  weather.  In 
January,  it's  Snow  White;  in  July,  Hot  Spell. 
When  it  pours,  of  course,  the  program  is  all  wet : 
Singing  in  the  Rainy  Hatful  of  Rain  and  Rain- 
tree  County.  On  such  nights,  the 
only  (Thinklish)  word  for  tins 
place  is  damphitheater!  Better 
turn  on  your  windshield  wii^ers, 
light  up  a  Lucky,  and  enjoy  the 
honest  t<iste  of  fine  tobacco. 
Tlien  It's  AluKjys  Fair  Weather! 


Eng 


u     HOOP  ^'^^ 


•■.•.•>V\SJi 


•  •>?•■ 


:< 

•3 


I/O 


'"!:.-.--'.<«««'X'.:«  •'TTv-r 


lOCKY 
iSTRlKf, 


%^ 


!. 


MAKE  ^25 

Start  talking  our  language— we've  got 
hundrtnls  of  checks  just  itching  to  go! 
We're  paying  $25  each  for  the  Thinklish 
words  judged  best!  Tliinklish  is  easy:  it's 
new  words  from  two  words— like  thovse  on 
this  page.  Send  yours  to  Lucky  Strike, 
Box  67A,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Enclose  your 
name,  address,  college  and  class. 

Get  the  genuine  article 

Get  the  honest  taste 
of  a  LUCKY  STRIKE 

SEASICK  MAYFLOWER  PASSENGP»         ^"9''*''  =  LOUD-MOUTHED  APE 

.-•.•..■,  ■— "^w^         .jkf.-.  • — •  v-v.-.-  ^.^1  •         lit ---r.v-*  i;-:-x-:v-: 


^::;;|;;:i>;i;-:|x% 


fhmish:  SPINSTITUTIOPilllp 


iV.:::::-.:-.-  :■ 


CHARLES  HUSTtO   U.  OF  COLORAOQ 


;•;< 


^^'^''    %A:FO0NTA,N 


CIGARETTES 


3 


ipAKsfiii 


m 


>»•>:•; 


i^^''^^'' lib^M  U  R^^  t  AST  tm 


H.«.v.;a*.j.va>. 


English:  DOZING  WRAITH 


;■> 


English : 


I 


V. 


a;.-.:.'."  •••••■•"•■•••■•••;■■• 


>:-; 


>:% 


k.VWV  ************  *** 


Pwitttish ;  ILLORtll  lillll 


.J 


k. 


Thinkiub :  iijiBOoNiiiiP     iHii 

. .  . . :  . ;  ; ;x;;:; ::;■:•>. :;:•  ; ;■: :  ;-.-;->:->>«*Xr-Xv:-: X---X  <::x-::*:::->::>x 


liftiilii 


Vm  LEWIS.  U.  OF  N.  CAROLIM\ 


"•:•: :-:':':':-:-xv-:-x":-:^';vX-:--"''"-''"      I'McaCHANT.  V 


Of  cw»c^«* 


IMHagJ^jAMii!<mj^(^se^^y'^-'<^^^'>'i''<iUtciumi 


KOW  HEAR  THIS 

The  hoftest  "little  mog" 
in  America  is  coming  your 
woy  in  the  next  few  doys. 

Look  for  it,  look  thru  it, 
LOOK  AT  IT!  If  you  like 
what  you  see,  write  us  for 
our  rotes. 

Get  the  most, 
for  the  leost. 


Counsellors 

(General  ft  Specialty) 

COLLEGE  JUNIORS 
OR  HIGHER 


Large,  well  established  co-ed 
camp  with  fine  cultural  program. 
80  Miles  from   N.Y.C. 

Good     salaries,     pleasant    working 
conditions^     mature     stafP    associa 
tions. 

Write 

CEJWIN  CAMPS 

71  W.  47  St., 
N.Y.  36,  N.Y. 


You   CAN   afford   a 

Summer  in  Butf^e 

with    U*S.N«S«A» 


715  days -only  $B50 


FRANCE 

AUSTRIA 

ITALY 


SWITZERCANO 

OCRMANV 

HOLLAND 


Includes  round-trip  trans-AtlantiC  pis 
^age  by  student  ship,  clean  and 
comfortable  hotels.  3  meals  daily,  sight- 
seeing, eKcurs«on$,  etc. 
W'fitr  for  literature  tlcsirihina  our 
rompJi'tc  proiiram  of  studcut  trairl  to 
Furt*pe. 


^*^ 


VS.    NATIONAL   STUDENT    ASSOC. 
EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL.  IMC. 

701  Seventh  Avenue-New  York  36,  NY. 

JUdson  6-2247 

A  non-pfofjf  corporation  srprmff 

U.S.  stuJt-ntM  from  coast -t<h<oaH. 


■"  —  -  •  (Cat  Oat  and  Save)  ■ ' 

BRATTLE 

Theater 


TR  6-4226       Harvard  Sq. 
This  week  only 


spencer  Tracy 

BAD  DAY  AT  BUCK  ROCK 

Mirch  I -7 

NO  SUN  IN  VENICE 

Misie  of  Modtin  Jazz  Q«art«t 
March  M4  — FrtMiMV 

VtHorlo  DeSica 

THE  BIGAMIST      . 

A  delightful  new  comedy 

Marck  15-21 

Burt  Lancaster 

SWEET  SHELL 
OF  SUCCESS 

Tony  CortH 

March  22-2t 

Maria  Schefl 

GERVAiSE 

March  29-April  4 

MOBY  DICK 

April  5-11 

James  D««n 

EAST  OF  EDEN 


L 


Shewin«s  d«lly  at  S:aa,  7:30,  fttt 
Matinees  Saturday  4k  S«Niday  3:30 


SBR  Elections  Depend 
On  Proper  Guarantees 

On  February  24,  Student  Council  discussed  business  relating 
to  the  Radio  Club,  the  Library  Committee,  and  the  Student  Board 

of  Review. 

A  subsequently  defeated  motion  calling  for  immediate  elec- 
tions of  Student  Board  of  Review  President  and  Secretary  (Presi- 
dent David  Cohen  and  Secretary  Toby-Ellen  Goldberg  resigned) 
initiated    discussion    of   the    un- 
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defined  adjudication  of  the  SBR. 
The  Administration  is  presently 

considering  SBR  proposals  for  in- 
creased jurisdiction.  Council  is  ask- 
ing, in  addition,  for  assurance  that 
the     Adminisrative     Committee     will 


of  the  Board  as  they  appear  in  the 
present   constitution. 

The  Council  voted  that  it  will  not 
hold  elections  for  SBR  officers  for 
the  academic  year  1959-1960  until 
it  has  been  assured  that  the  present 


New  Theatre  Arts    WLBD  To  Broadcast  AM 

Under  University  Control 


Center  to  be  Built 
With  Spingold  Gift 

The  new  Brandeis  Theater  Arts 
Center,  which  is  to  be  completed 
w^metime  within  the  next  three  years, 
is  the  j^ifl  of  Mrs.  Nate  Spin^oUl   in 


constitution    will    be    upheld.    Objec- 
not  in   the  future   usurp   the   duties    tions    were    raised    on    the    grounds 

that  the  Student  Council  is  consti- 
tutionally unable  to  abrogate  the 
SBR,  that  it  is  constitutionally  bound 
to  hold  elections,  that  the  question 
of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
the  Board  must  be  answered  by  the 
student  body.  President  Friedman 
was  upheld  in  his  ruling  that  Coun- 
cil may  choose  not  to  hold  the  SBR 


elections;  the  Student  Council  is  not 
«       •  ^^,  :^i  ^..xr.^o4;rk«  iin/lor  T^nivpr«;lrv  rontrol  some    bound  by  a  constitution  which  is  not 

A  Brandeis  radio  station  may  be  in  ^^'^"^^"^"/ff^'*^^  ^^^^^fVnh  ^  Llovd  M^^^^^^^^   upheld  hv  the  Administrative  Corn- 

time  this  semester,  it  was  reported  at  a  meeting  of  the  Radio  Club  Wednesday      Mr.  Llo>d  Meek 
erAss^stant^^m^^^^^^^      of  Adniissions  and  the  Club's   faculty  advisor,  said   that   it   was  Universi  y 
policy  not  to  have  commercials,  since  the  station's  technical  competence  might  not  yet  be  equal    o 

r"    /.  "  1^.  .r :.i  ^..^^o*;^«     TTMrth^rmnrP    it  would  mean  competmg  for  busmess  with 

'*WLDB  is  owned  and  operated  at  Bran 


memory   of    her   husband.    Mr.    Spin     py^njy  mjt  lu  udvc  ^viiiiiitivi«*o,  o.^^v,  v..^  ^ .  7-         r        u      •«  ,   ;«k 

goKi,  in  his  will,  left  half  the  assets   [he  demands  of  commercial  operation.    Furthermore,  it  wou^d  niean  competing  J^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of   his  estate   to  the   university  for   WCRB,  which  might  result  in  poor  community  relations.     '"^^'^  ^     ''^  -^"'^^^     ^"     nnpm  p 


the  building  of  a  theatre,  and  Mrs. 
Spingold  is  supplementing  this 
amount  with  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  enclave,  to  be  located  in  the 
new  wooded  area  behind  the  Ridge- 
\ycKKi    dormitories,    will    include    an 


deis  University;*  Meeker  said, 
"and  is  supported  financially  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.'*  Student 
Council  had  been  skeptical,  per- 
haps justifiably/'  of  the  station's 

progress,    and    had    refused    to 


mi  t  tee. 

It  was  further  decided  that,  should 
the  Administrative  Committee  fail  to 
lend  the  requested  assurances,  a 
referendum  would  be  presented  to 
the  student  body  so  that  it  may  de- 


Treasurer,    noted    that    Council    had  itself.     He    wondered    whether    cen- 

•ilreadv  invested  $1000  in  the  sta-  sorship  might  be  Imposed  on  such  cide  if  it  prefers  a  severely  iimiiea 
aireaa>  invesitu  ^lynnt  i  ^Hitorini  nnnoMnt?  a  student  Board  of  Review  or  no  sta- 
tion. Since  the  Club  had  not  even  a  thing  as  an  editorial  opposing  a  ,  ^.  .  ,  ^  ^  ^  ,  „  au  ^A 
used  all  of  Council's  money  and  tuition  increase.  dent  judicial  bod>r  at  aU.  Should 
since   Council   had   promised   further  Analogy  of  Students  and  Employees    the  students  decide  in  favor  of  the 

^„^.^_     „..„    . ._    _    sub-    support    once    the    station    went    on  Meeker    used    the    analogy    of    an    hampered  Board,  Council  would  hold 

sidize    it,   according   to   Meeker;    the    the   air,  Wechsler   saw   no   need   for  employer-employee     relationship     in    ^,^^^.^^^ 

««aJl    around-'    theatre   with    an    audi-    University,   'wholeheartedly    in    back    complete    l^niversity    control.  'he'^'^ules^'^slt'''  bv  'i!!s     emVover'       The   Radio   Club   reported    that    if 

toriiim     qeatinc     about     500    people     of  the   sUtion/'  had  decided   to   un-        Meeker    said    that    he    was    unfa-  the     rules     set     by     his     employer,                                                    ,       ,  ,. 

torium     seating     at>o«^   ^    ^^^^^^    ^^J               ^            ^^^^.^^  ^,  ^.^    ^.,.^^     ^.^^     ,^^,^     ^3,^,.     that     it  Meeker  said,  so  students  must  obey    the      technical     survey      of     statioa 
classrooms,    a    dance    studio.    facult>    Jerwrite^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^      ^^^^^^  explained  to  (him>  that  way.'- 

Offices,  workships,  costume  rooms  and    ^^    ^^^    University,    specifically    ear-    He  promised  to  speak  to  Administra- 

Storage     areas.    The    erection    of    a    ,xiarked"  for  the  Radio  Club,  Meeker    tion    officials    about    their    points    of  T 


Continued  on   Page  Eight 


Continued  on  Patje  Kight 


museum  is  envisioned  for  the  future,    said,   and  the  Radio  Club  would   be 

The  building,  when  completed,  will    operating    on    this    initially, 
provide  for  the  study  of  every  aspect    Questions  Loss  of  Student  Control 


of  the  theatre  as  well  as  facilities  for 
presentation  of  major  productions. 

The    preliminary    architectural    de 
signs  have  already  been  submitted. 


After  an  objection  by  a  student 
to  the  "sudden  change  from  stu- 
dent  control   to   University   control." 


view  in  light  of  these  facts.  Un- 
aware of  the  $830  Council  allocated 
to  the  Radio  Club  two  years  ago. 
Meeker  had,  he  said,  frozen  Coun- 
cil's $,350  last  year  by  order  of  Mr. 
Stanlev    Weinstein,   Director   of   Stu- 


Andy     Wechsler,     Student      Council    dent    Personnel.    Weinstein   had    ex 


Junior  Class  'S.R.O.'  To 
Feature  Revue,  Dance 

This  coming  weekend.  March  7-9,  the  Junior  Class  is  present- 
ing -Standing  Room  Only,"  the  theme  of  which  is  the  theatre,  with 
productions  both  on  stage  and  screen.  Highlighting  Friday  night 
will  be  a  series  of  comic  sketches  and  readings  from  the  works  of 
Dorothy  Parker  and  Noel  Coward.  Incorporated  in  the  programs 
will  be  selections  from  the  routines  of  several  night  club  come- 

dians.  one  of  whom,  Steve  Vina-    ^in-    Marion    Brando    and    Eva-Marie 
Ver,    has    been    called    the    ''cur-    Saint  will  be  shown  in  Soifer  Hall. 

rent    enfant   terrible   off   Broad-  Tickets    for    the    entire    weekend 

way/*    Also    included    is    *Tm    Not  are    $3:50    per   couple,   and    may   be 

Happy."  one  of  the  numbers  from  the  purchased    in    both    the    Union    and 

*^urn     Blue*'     revue     presented     on  Castle     dining    halls    during'    meals, 

campus   last    fall.    The    cast    for    the  I>iane    Uubin    is    handling    sales    for 

evening     includes     Ken     Kaiserman.  commuters.   Tickets   to    the    OX'asey 

Louise    Las^er.    Ellen    lx?vine,    Judy  play    are    $1.50   apiece    if    purchased 

Milan.   Howard    Schuman.    Alan    Sie-  separately,  and  individual  admissions 
gel.  Connie  Simo,  and  Iahs  Zetter. 
The   Charles   Playhouse   in   Boston 


has  been  reserved  Saturday  after- 
noon for  a  Brandeis  showing  of  the 
current  performance  of  Sean  O*- 
Casey *j>  ^Shadow  of  a  Gunman.'*  Sat- 
urday night  Ted  Bernard's  band  will 
provide  the  music  for  a  dance  in 
the  Student  Union,  beginning  at 
8  p.m.  A  Sunday  morning  ba^els- 
andlo\  brunch  will  be  held  in  the 
Union  at  10  a.m.,  and  at  2  p.m  that 
afternoon  **0n  the  Waterfront,"  star- 


Eatiiig  Clubs  Problem  To 
Undergrads  at  Priiiceton 

At  Princeton  University,  where  the  assignments.  Nobody  works;   nobody 

„^-„,    ,^.^ ^..     buildings   are   ivied    and    the    under-  talks    about     anything     but     Bicker. 

plained    that    the    money    was   to    be    graduates  Ivy,  an  upperclassman's  so-  Each  night  from  7:30  to  12  each  club 

returned   to   Council   if   they   wanted    ^ial    life    centers    around    his   eating  sends  out   a   forty-eight  man  Bicker 

it.                                                                   club.   These  clubs  ostensibly   offer  a  committee  in  groups  of  four  to  visit 

University  Operation  of  Station              sane  cross  between  the  hectic  frater-  sophomores   and    (after    ten   minutes 

Ed  Hamada  asked  why  the  Uni-  nity  life  of  a  university  like  Cornell  of  conversation  )to  rate  them  exactly 
versitv  should  control  the  $5000  and  a  very  informal,  decentralized  so.  on  manners,  looks,  conversational 
which  had  been  specifKally  donated  cial  framework  of  a  .school  like  Ober-  dexterity  and  so  on.  Then,  from  mid- 
to  the  Radio  Club.  Meeker  replied  lin.  Actually,  in  both  letter  and  spirit,  night  till  dawn,  club  members  decide 
that  *'the  University  has  been  op-  they  are  considerably  more  like  the  which  sophomore  they  will  bid.  Even- 
erating  the  radio  station.**  and  will  former.  Princeton  sophomores  select  tually.  some  men  get  first  list,  or  cer- 
continue  to  underwrite  it  after  the  and  are  selected  by  a  club  in  a  pro-  tain  bids  -  some  get  second  list,  or 
grant  runs  out.  He  noted  that  in  cess  called  Bicker.  During  the  ex-  possible  bids  -  some,  forlorn  souls, 
some  student-run  organizations  stu-  hausting  eleven  day  Bicker  period  fol-  the  potential  one  hundred  per  cent- 
dents  had  power  to  ''crucify"  their  lowing  mid-term  examinations,  soph-  ers,  get  none  at  all. 
facultv  advi.sors,  since  they  could  omores  are  interviewer,  discussed.  To  coordinate  the  various  clubs, 
have  them  removed  by  tvvo-thirds  evaluated,  grouped,  sorted,  voted  on  the  Inter  Club  Commitee  was  formed, 
vote  The  present  Radio  Club  Con-  and  finally  -  in  most  cases  -  bid  by  consisting  of  each  club  president 
stitution  grants  thi>  power  to  its  at  least  one  club.  Here  is  a  brief  Theirs  is  a  truly  herculean  task  -  on 
members  Since  the  radio  station  descritpion  of  the  club  organization  the  one  hand,  as  committee  mem- 
will  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  and  the  Bicker  process.  ^  bers,  they  must  try  to  get  every  soph. 
University,  the  faculty  advisor  it  CLUB  ORGANIZATION:  There  are  omore  into  a  club  to  prevent  censure 
iDPoints  might  not  be  removable  by  seventeen  non-university  sponsored  from  without;  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  students  ^*"^^  ^"  which  about  90'.  of  the  club  presidents,  they  must  preserve 
^       '  .     .    ,  ,^^i  vTonkor  nre.    Undergraduates  take  their  meals  and  the  standards  of  club  selectivity,   to 

Hamada  objected  ^^^^l^^^^^      ^^^^     socialize.  Many  of  these  clubs  tend  to  prevent  grumbling   from   within.  On 

viously   had   promised  autonom>    lor                             -types"  -  one  will  have  Open  House  night,  committee  mem- 

the  rad.o  station,  P-^di^g  onl>  that    ^a  or  ce                 P^    ^^   ^^^^^^^^     ^^  ^_^_,  _  _  _ 

it  stay  Within  the  bounds  se    by  the  \.^^  ^^  -preppies'', 

vcc   and   behave   responsibly.    INo^^,  ^     '^  ^  ^x.-      4.\^ 
I'LL    ana   "^"**J^   ^^  *'           •'  ^^d  so  on.  Because  of  this,  the  aver- 
even  though  the  station  will  not  be  ^"'"^       ^  .       x      •  ^     ^  «^„o«^ 
even   uiuumi       ^                                                      Prmcetonian       undergraduate 

to    the    Waltham    com-     "f"-       .^        ,   ,      •  «•  •«!   u.,* 

views  the  clubs  \n  an  unofficial  but 

rather  rigid  hierarchy  -  this  club  is 
better  than  that,  that  club  is  no  good 
at  all.  and  so  on.  There  is  one  club. 
Prospect,  which  accepts  everyone 
who     wants    to    join.    Because    this 

club's  facilities  are  not   as  lavish  as    Chairman  of  the  Festival,  commented, 
most  (a  typical  club  has  deep  rugs,    ''Because   of  cost   and   the    difficulty 
Dr.  A.  Whitney  Griswold,  in  an  address  at  the  Johns  Hopkins    j^^ndsome    curtains    and    waitresses   of  rehearsal,  there  will  be  no  pro- 
serving   the    meals\,   but   mainly   be-    fessional    work    represented."    There 

will    be,    however,    "a    firm    student 


to    the    dance    Saturday    night    are 

50c.    The    revue    Friday    night    and   broadcasting 

movie    Sunday    afternoon    are    free,    munity.  the  University  has  reversed 

Afblefic  Scholarships  Deemed 
A  Swindle  by  Yale's  Griswold 


Continued  on  page  two^ 

June  Arts  Festival: 
Concert,  Exhibit 

The  Creative  Arts  Festival  will  take 
place  during  commencement  week- 
end,  June    10-14.    Dr.    Edwin   Pettet, 


Degrees 

At  the  Faculty  mc^'lng  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  it  was  dec  acd  that  Lila 
Pcaiiman  and  E  janor  '.army, 
seniors  wl\o  passed  away  during 
Winter  Recess,  are  to  be  awarded 
posthumous  honorary  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  The  degrees  will 
be  awarded  to  the  girls'  families 
at  the  Commencement  exercises  in 
June. 


University,  staled  that  college  athletic  scholarships  were  one  of 
the  greatest  educational  swindles  ever  perpetrated  on  American 
youth."  The  Yale  Univer.sity  president  declared  that  indiscrim- 
inate scholarships  helped  to  ^undermine  the  structure  of  American 
education.'* 

.American  youth,'*  Dr.  Gri>wold  said. 
•  It's  aim  is  not  the  cxlucation  of  that 
youth  but  the  entertainment  of  its 
elders,  not  the  welfare  of  the  ath- 
lete but  the  pleasure  of  the  spec- 
tator." 

The  practice,  he  continued,  'wheth- 
er cause  or  symptom,  "is  part  of  "the 


Dr.  Griswold  condemned  *'a 
widespread  attitude  that  shows 
no  sign  wliatever  of  compre- 
hending the  significance  of  Russia 
to  American  education  and  no  sense 
of  purpose  for  our  educational  in- 
stitutions higher  than  using  them  as 
promoters  of  spectator  sports." 


cause   its    non-competitive    nature    is  will    be,    however,      a 

incompatible    with    the    clubs'    strict  contribution." 

competitiveness,   it   has   become  the  -  Christopher   Marlowe's   "Dr.   Fans- 

haven    of   the    ^'social    flops",    those  tus,"    which    the    Theatre    Arts    De- 

who  couldn't  get  into  any  other  club,  partment    is    presenting    this    spring. 

Three    years    ago,    to    accommodate  will  be   presented  again   at  Festival 

those  whose  needs   weren't- satisfied  with  Mr.   Sommers  playing   the  title 

by  either  Prospect  or  any  other  club,  role    and    Alan    Siegel    as    Mephisto- 

the     university     established     Wilson  philes.  There  will  be  an  exhibition  of 

Lodge  as   a  'meaningful   alternative  student  art  at  Slosberg.  A  concert  of 

facility".    This,    the    precursor    of    a  chamber   music,   which    will    include 

quadrangle  which  will  operate  much  both   student  and   classical  composi- 

like  Harvard's  house  system,  has  be-  tions,  has  been  proposed, 

come  quite  successful,  for  reasons  to  Although    this    year's    will    be    an 

be  discussed  later.  "internal"  festival,  a  committee  has 

THE   BICKER  PROCESS:  It  is  dif-  been  working  since  November,  plan- 


general    collapse    of    amateurism    in 

This,  he  continued,  is  the  attitudi?  .American  athletics  and  the  hypocrisy 

that  supports  the  national  traflic  in  practiced  in  its  name." 14.      iqaa    if  • 

athletic   scholarships.  Yale   University   is   a   member   of  ficult  for  an  outsider  to  appreciate    ning  a  major  Festival  for  l^W.  it  is 

*Tor  the  most  part  the  traffic  con-  the    Ivy    League,    which    in    recent  the  almost  unbelievable  intensity  at-   hoped   that  major  American   artists 

stitutes  one   of   the   greatest  educa-  years  has  prohibited  athletic  scholar-  tending   the  Bicker  period.     Upper-   wiU  participate   by   premiering  new 

tional  swindles  ever  perpetrated  on  ships.  classmen  are  excused  from  preparing   works. 
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Paul  Rodin 


In  his  three  ^hort  vears  at  Bran-  Among  those  who  did  not Jiave  di- 

deS    Professor   Paul   Radin    made   a  rect   conUct    with    Dr.    Radm,   there 

iSouiS  fmVr^^^^^^^       on  his  students  is   yet   an   awareness   of   the    magm- 

!^    fr^ndT    The    genumeness    and  tude   of   his   scholarly    achu  vements. 

Sanity    of   his    pirsln    ^a)l    be    re-  We  extend   here  our  symixaU^ies  to 

memlired    bj'    all    who    knew    him.  his  family  and  fnends. 


Dr.  Irving  Massey,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Literature,  has 
been  awarded  a  grant  from  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  which 
will  enable  him  to  begin  research  on 
the  manuscripts  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  Romantic  poet.  Alfred  de 
Vigny.  The  grant  will  allow  Massey 
to  travel  to  France  this  summer  to 
search  for  the  original  do  Vigny  man- 
uscripts. The  poet's  original  works 
had  been  either  l(»st  or  dispersed  pre. 
dominantly  through  the  errors  of  his 
over  judicious  literary  executor  who 
made  no  effort  to  publish  his  poetry 
in  any  complete  form. 

Massey's  immediate  objectives  are 
to  compile  a  complete  bibliography  of 
works  both  of  the  poet  and  by  him, 
to  locate  the  lost  manuscripts  of  the 
novel  *'Stello"  i which  was  last  heard 
•f    in    Yugoslavia    in    1930»    and    de 


Vigny 's  personal  journal  (which  was 
sold  at  an  international  auction),  and 
to  collate  the  manuscripts  with  the 
printed   texts. 

Massey  will  begin  his  project  by 
contacting  the  heirs  of  de  Vigny  and 
the  scholars  who  were  familar  with 
friends  of  the  poet  and  then  obtain- 
ing photostats  of  whatever  manu- 
scripts they  possess.  Some  original 
manuscripts  are  thought  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bunbury  heirs, 
family  of  de  Vigny's  British  wife.  Ul- 
timately, Massey  hopes  to  publish 
both  the  unpublished  works  of  the 
poet  and  the  collations  of  the  origi- 
nals with  the  printed  texts. 

IniUally,  Massey  became  vitally  in- 
terested in  de  Vigny  because  he  felt 
an  almost  *nemperamental  affinity'* 
for  the  poi»t  who  had  such  an  odd 
combination   of  the  intellectual   and 


the  emotional.  Massey  wrote  his  dis- 
sertation for  his  doctoral  degree  on 
the  poet  and  just  recently,  he  de- 
livered a  paper  on  "Stello." 

De  Vigny,  generally  considered  a 
pessimist  or  at  least  a  sceptic,  main- 
tained a  strong  faith  in  the  human 
mind.  A  philosopher  of  Romanticism, 
he  believed  that  both  God  and  the 
Universe  were  hostile  to  the  individu- 
al. According  to  Massey,  dc  Vigny 
was  "too  rational  to  be  as  spontaneous 
as  a  poet  and  yet  too  idealistic  to  be 
a    philosopher."  « 

Included  among  de  Vigny's  most 
famous  works  are  the  poems  La 
Maison  6\t  Bergtr,  La  Mot  du  Lovp, 
La  Colere  tfa  Samson,  L'Esplrlt  Pur 
and  Moisc  and  the  novels  Stello  and 

Cinq-Mars. 

m^rmn  Pcrlr*;«a 


tefters  To  The  Editor 

.ens.  of  betrayal...  and  an  awareness    University.    ^    -^i;;' jf^^X^^.^^i^-X*  ut"  S  '^l':  ^T'^^^l, 

of  "futility  of  vision."  Why   did  be    ^ '''^  ^  *^'^- ^^ }^lZ^XhI^z^asil    experienced,    mature    people     know 
stay  on?  Was  it  because  he.  his  col-    the  campus.  If  he  ha.n  t.  N^hal  a  waste    JJP^''^*^^    ^^^^  ^^^^^^  „^  pj^^^ 

leagues    and    coirtributors    felt    that  of  years.  where    economies    can    be    effected, 

only  at  Brandeis  they  could  say  what  m  reply  to  some  «ho  voice  fears  ^^^  ^^^  administration  would  be  the 

ihey  pleased?  of   tukion   increases    maJung    it    dit-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^   Brandeis  is  young 

It  was  a  completely  snobbish  edi-  fkult  or  impossible  for  many  to  re-  ^^^  ^onomies  can  only  be  esUblished 

torial.  Of   course,  I   am  middle  aged  ceive  higher  education.  I  have  this  to  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  experimentaUon. 

and  you  at  Brandeis  are  young  and,  say.  Isn't  it  possible  that  of  the  300  ^  ^.^^  ^          .^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  turned 

like  the  East  and  the  West,  never  the  to  400  freshmen   from  all   over   the  ^^        riodicallv,  and  the   maid  sent 

twain  shall  meet.  But  maybe  the  edi  country  who  are  accepted   by  Bran-  ^    ^^^^    .^    j^^    ^,^^^^    instead    of 

tor  i«  beginning  to  grow  up  a  litUe  deis,  there  are  that  number  who  can  ^^           ^^^^.^  ^^jy,^  ^  ^  barrage  of 

when  he  finds  "the  vast  gap  between  afford    it    and    are     '"/^^  ''f "'    *"/  ,vords  on  this  too. 

reality    and    potential    may    well   be  worthy  enough  to  walk  the  halls  of                             ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

eternal."  .\nd  when  this  editor  writes  Brandeis?  }                  ^^^  ^.  ^^  ..^^^  ^ilh- 

of  "unshackled  critical  thinking,    how        ^^  jhen  there  are  the  others  who  ]^    '  ^  ^.^          ^  ^^.  ^2500.00 

does  he  justify  students  walking  out  ^^y.   g^out  alF  the   hopelessness  be-  financial  statement  war- 

of   a    professor's   classroom    because  j^.^^„  -thief  and  victim."  insinuating.  r                        ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

they  did  not  think  as  he  did?  And  ^^  p^^  .^  b^nOy,  that  the  administra-  "            ^       ^^^^  education   for   far 

,_,..,                  when  he  talks  about  coming  to  terms  ^^^^  j,  ^he  thief  and  the  student  the  ^        jj^^-ever    there  is  logic  in   the 

Hpr   inpH    TnK    YPar       ^•"»'    ■■^*""'''    changers,-   and    I   as-  ^-^^^^   what  a  shameful  way  to  put  ^^^                ^    ^^^^   ^^^  ^^.^.^„   ^j 

UVrtnlit;U     IMIO     I  Cai        ,„„,,.  ^e  means-wealthy  men,  where  ■^_  ^nd  those  who  wont  to  be  taken  ^^f"^,.  .^„.,  ^,„^dv  enrolled.  But 


Realistic  Vieiv? 

U  Is  not  my  mteniion  to  become 
a  regular  contributor  to  The  Jwstke. 
However,  an  injustice  committed 
inoves  me,  especially  when  commit- 
ted by  one  who  shouUs  -^injustice" 
loudest  and  longest.  *'An  Editor's 
Epilogue**  in  the  January  12th  issue 
was  more  than  a  "Comment.-  It  was 
an  epitaph.  I  should  imagine  a  stu- 
dent leaving  a  school  after  four  years 
and  one  who  held  the  post  of  editor 
ship  for  14  months,  would  have 
gained     something     more     than     *'a 

Jobs  For  Students 


While   wages   for   student   employ- 
ment    and     the     number     of     work 
awards    given    have    been    increased 
during    the    past    three    years,    the 
number    of    students    employed    has 
decreased.  Students   working   in   the 
library,  cafeteria,  Slosberg,  Kalman. 
at  the   switchboard,   and    in    clerical 
positions  are  now  paid  $.90  per  hour. 
Their   salary   was   raised   15c   at  the 
beginning  of  the  1957  58  school  year. 
Workers  who  are  using  .•q>ecial  skills, 
e.f.  lab  assistants,  or  who  undertake 
greater     repsonsibility,     or    monitor 
in  Slosberg  at  night,  as  well  as  those 
who  especially  merit  higher  salaries 
in  other  positions,  receive  $1.15   per 
hour.  The  pay  rate  at  the  information 
booth,  where  students  have   time  to 
study,  is  S.80  per  hour,  5c  more  than 
last  year.  Graduate  students  are  not 
given  any   positions  that   undergrad- 
uates  can   fulfill.   They   act  as   proc- 
tors   during    examinations,    and    do 
specialized   work  in  their  fields. 

When   work    awards    Scholarships) 
are  given  to  students,  the  awardees 
are  guaranteed  the  right  to  work  a 
stipulated    number    of    hours.    They 
are    given    the    opportunity    to    look 
for  jobs  at  the   start  of  the   school 
year,    before    the    student    body    in 
general  may  seek  positions.  Once  a 
student  with  a  work  award  has  em- 
ployment, howe\er,  he  works  on  the 
same     basis     as     a     non-scholarship 
student.   The    majority   of   the   work 
awards    given    tiiis    year    give    the 
awardee    the    opportunity    to    work 
six  or  eight  hours  a  week.  This  time 
allowance     has     been     more     than 
doubled     during     the     past     several 
years  because  the  award  committee 
found   that   students   could    not    get 
jobs  working  for  less  than  six  hours 
a  week.  While  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual award  has  been  increased,  the 
total   number   of   awards   given    has 
gone  down. 

I>uring  1956-57,  nearly  450  students 
earned  more  than  $10.00  during  the 
year,  about  200  with  work  awards. 
Last  year,  the  number  dropped  to 
J81  students  employed,  with  139  hav- 
ing awards.  This  year,  wiiile  the 
total  can  only  be  estimated,  it  is 
expected  that  about  300  students 
will  earn  more  than  $10.00. 


sume  he  means' wealthy  men,  where 
would  Brandeis  be  without  the  gifts 
and  endowments  of  these  men?  Does 


tim.  What  a  ,'''"'"^^"'  7?^.  ^ j;'  scheme   not   to   raise   the   tuition   of 

it.  And  those  who  want  to  «^  Jaken  ^^^  ^t^^dents  already  enrolled.  But 

into  confidence  of  the  Lmversity  Bud-  ^^^^^^            ^  ^^^^^  ramifications  to 

ana  eiiuowi..r..i^  ^^  ".v^ g^^^  so  that  they  can  effect  savmgs.  _^^    ^^^^ 

he   think    that    $1000.00   or    $1250.00    u  is  abnosi  Uughablo,  i^ '^  ^^/^ /^  ^^  ^  Sub-Committee  put  it 

.uiUon  from  each   of   1200  students.    ^^fJ^^^^^^ZTc.t',::' Z  very  aptly  when  they  said   'Freedom 

IrstTnd  Kam  and   Plato   would  un-  of  the  press  is  your  nght;  accuracy 

t?:^^    a    tlnancial    statement,    is  d-ncy  and  ^  t.st..  your  moral 

presumptous.  When  one  buys  a  house,  re.sponsibUities. 
valuation  and  taxes  are  fixed.  There 


providing  each  of  the  1200  paid  this 
.-imount  would  cover  the  cost  of  his 
living  and  learning  at  Brandeis?  1 
wonder  if  Mr.  Martin  PereU  has  any 


Parent  of  a  Brandeis  Student 

[h^inrgo^at  all  to  say  of  Brandeis    is   no    guarantee    given    that   assess-    ^^    CommeUt 


Eating  Clubs 


Continued  jroin  Pa^e  One 


There   are    many    things   that   one 

eould  do  in  responding  to  the  above 

letter.   The   first  of  these   might   be 

to  correct   some  of  its   grammar.    I 

hers  anxiouslv   pace   Prospect  street    not  to  bite   the   hand   that  feeds   it,    might  continue  by  pointing  out  some 

Sfh    wSie'  alkies    trvSig    to  Xe    and  has  adopted  a  middle-of-the-road    misinterpretations    of    my     position. 

bidfesr  rr  r-He  io  ?ommv    th^?Ts    attitude  to  the  clubs.  Goheen,  in  his    Then,   too,   I   might   tr>-.   «"    "^^^ 

p'ht:  do  ;^u*  real  me?TVr.  Jones    only  statement   on  Bicker  this  year    ^'^ere    the    -'^^- ^J-^  ^^^^^^ 

and  smith  Just  signed  in  at  Terrace  said  that  ^^^^^^.^ ,^:^^   rdoMnd  bt,  to  rtfu': Ter  S 

Over.  We're  down  to  seven.  Over  and  the  most  significant  fraction  (sic)  oi                                                         altema- 

out"..  Eventually,  everyone  is  placed  life  at  Prmc^'- ^^''^  ^toTSge     "vi  conctrS  rlie  Tet^  iSe    ^^ 

in  cither  a  selective  club,  Prospec    or  has  P^^^^^J'  ''^""f^- J ''^^   which    the  third.  I  fear  that  I  have  reached 

Wilson  and  the  new  club  men  retire  and  is  buUdmg  ^J'"'\^""g''^^  ^^"^J    ,  ^.^^  aV  which  it  is  difficult,  with- 

happUy  or  unhappily  to  their  clubs,  will   house  and   feed   students   on   a    ^ J«            ^            ^^  ^„^^.^^  ^^  p^^J^. 

for  their  first  relaxation  in  days.  non-selective  basis.                                           J-  ^.   . . 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  CLUB  /HE  '="TURE:  This  year   wnh  one    ^'f^.^^^.^^^^^^  ,^  ,„,y  ,„,  ,„,^,. 

SYSTEM:  There  are  many  alUtudes  of  the  ^^^'^^^^i^"*^  ♦f'''"!„JVS„    tion.    Rather    than   "justify    slud^^nts 

toward  the  eating  clubs.  The -Prince,  f^  ^"Pj-TLr     m^n   than   e^er    -alking   out   of   a    Professor's  class- 

Ionian",    scoring    the    clubs'    anti-in-  Lodge   ^"'"^  X;^^"*""  ^^^^Jj^^;*     room"    'sic),   I    pubUshed   a    column 

telk..tual     atmosphere     is     violenUy  before,  a     00 _     ^'cker  was  achu^NCd^    .^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^  December  8,  1958. 

against  it.  In  a  pre-Bicker  editorial  it  Prospec     Club    ^f" 8^1   between   the                    criticizing    the    very    event 

said    "          .   the   club  system   is  no  competitive     c  ubs     and    V^  dson     m                            correspondent  inferred. 

^**'"*       .  .  .    vti^   V           ^  iHpals    could  attract  only  four  mem-    *-"                                        a^  _x.     «      ^ 

good.  It   never  has  been  any    good.  ^^^^^""'^^  .^    ,„d  wiU   probably                                        -^^•"  P*'*^ 

It  . .  .  has  no  place  ma  university  ^^  ^                             ^^^  ^j,.        of       .      ,         ,./'«#• 

but  we  must  make  the  best  of  what  «f  JJ^^^^'i^  .^  attractively  appoint-   A    J UStlflCatlOn 

w^  have    participate  with  disgust  m  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^.^^^  inexpensive.  Also.       ^„  the  past  three  years  a  group 

the  Sterne  rites  01  mcser.  this  year,  men  whose  success  at  Bick-   <>£   students    have    been    relentlessly 

Princeton    professors    are    mostly  J^^  relatively  assured  joined  Wil-    driving  for  the  realization  of  a  radio 

against  the  ^>,f "'  .';5^^'"„^'"^ JJeL^^  •=<>«  to  prove  its  merit.  Wilson,  unlike    station  on  the  Brandeis  campus.  The 

IS  "'tellectually     tulti^mg,  undemo-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^^  intellectu-    ,,„gth  of  time  involved  has  been  the 

crauc    and  that  it  damages  the  dig  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^  and  one  can  safely  dis-   result  of  a  lack  of  actual  radio  exp*i. 

nity  of  the  indiMauai.  cuss  literature  or  religion  without  so-    ^^ce  and   numerous  other  obstacles 

Lndergraduates  are   di>»ded  ;  "^«  cial  ostracism.  In  the  long  run.  the    that  have  been  encountered, 

ones  m  »»»« J^*t  ^lubs  '^f^^'^'^'^  university's  policy  of  maintaining  the        originally  Student  CouncU  and  the 

"^         i'  TJ!tiZ  VLst^ar  not^g  clubs,    but    providing    an    attractive    ^'niversity  agreed  to  assume  and  di- 

frf     .^  iT^orthe^iohmore  cS  and      expanding      altemaUve.      may    ^.j^e  the  initial  costs  of  establishing 

wi  Sh,  b:    Zrmi^noiT.  draw  many  away  from  the  clubs,  in    t^  ^^^ion   which  were  estimated^ 

rw^nty-Three    unbid    men    were,   the  that  case,  they'd  conUin  only  a  smaU   $2,500.  When  it  was  discovered  that 

.Vew   York   tabloids  shrieked   -Anti-  ^^r  cent  of  the  study  body,  like  fra-   tb^e^costs  --  «f  «";^^»^^'^ 

SemiUsm  .                             ,    •         k  ♦    ^^^"^'^'^^    ^^    "^^"^    schools,    and    a  ^^^  additional  funds.  We  were  told  by 

The   administration,  reahzing   that   ^^^^^^^    ^^j^j    institution    would    be  ^^  ^^^y  ^at  they  would  not  appro- 

the  alumni  that  to  an  extent  control  .^^^  ^^^  ^^^  substantial  amounts 

the    clubs   also  contribute   ^^^ ^^   ^osx.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

the   university   coffers,   has   decided                                      --oavia  i^amen  oi  m      jr 


At  this  time  the  University  fell  that 
they  had  fulfilled  their  obligations 
and  were  hesitant  to  give  us  any 
more  financial  support.  Thus  we  be- 
came involved  in  a  'vicious  circle': 
We  couldn't  get  money  from  Council 
until  we  were  on  the  air  and  we 
couldn't  get  on  the  air  unless  we  had 
money.  Since  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  had  already  been  invested 
in  the  station  the  University  agreed 
to  assume  full  financial  respon&iblity 
for  WLDB. 

In  reply  to  those  who  feel  that  the 
radio  station  will  become  a  "tool"  of 
the   University   and   will    be    subject 
to  a  great  deal  of  censorship  we  say 
that  there  is  no  foundation  and  no 
reason  lo  feel   that  this   will  be   so. 
Legally,  the  University  has  the  pre- 
rogative    to     restrain     any     activity 
which  doesnt  meet  Brandeis  stand- 
ards. As  long  as  WLDB  conducts  it- 
self in  a  mature  manner  we  honest- 
ly   believe    that   the    University    will 
respect  and  wholeheartedly  support 
the  radio  station.  The  University  is 
supporting  us  not  because  they  want 
a  •tool"   but   because   they  wish  to 
see    another    student    interest    and 
activity  realize  its  objectives. 

At  the  present  time  well  over  i4,000 
in  equipment  and  labor  has  been  in- 
vested in  W^LDB.  We  feel  sure  that 
the  facilities  of  the  radio  station  are 
second  to  none  and  we  invite  you  to 
see  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 
Once  on  the  air,  we  believe  that  you 
will  agree  with  us  that  WLDB  has 
been  worth  waiting  for. 
Steve  Weiner  '5f  —  Station  Manager 
Ed    Walk   '59  —  Technical    Director 

CoNtiHued  on  Page  Six 


Town 


Rally  Round  the  Flag  Boys  with 
Paul  Newman,  Joanne  Woodward, 
Joan  Collins,  and  Jack  Carson,  at  the 
Astor.  7:40,  9.40. 

Gi9i#  nominated  for  9  academy 
awards,  at  the  Beacon  Hill.  7.20, 
9:30. 

Boston  Theatre:  Wlndfammer  In 
CIneranM.  8:40. 

Capri:  Alec  Guinness  in  The  Horse's 
Mouth.  5:55,  9:55. 

Gary:  Sleeping  Beauty  vWalt  Dis- 
ney)  7:30,  9:30. 

Lowe's  Orpheum:  Some  Came  Run- 
ning with  Frank  Sinatra,  Dean  Mar- 
tin, Shirley  MacLaine.  7:10,  9:40. 

Lowe's  State:  Deborah  Kerr,  Rita 
Hayworth,  David  Niven  and  Burt 
Lancaster  in  SeiMrate  Tables*  7:50, 
9:50. 

Saxon:  South  PaclHc.  8:30. 

Symphony  Hall:  Wednesday,  March 
4th.  Bioerllng« 

Shubert:  Donald  Cook,  Glenda  Far- 
rell  in  a  new  i4ay.  Lovely  Star,  Good 
Night. 

Blinstrub's:  Johnny  Mathls. 

Casino:  Reddi  "No  No'*  SloaM. 
8:30. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  Cordon  Eie 
hlblHon  of  Phrygian  Anu 
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"Dissent"  Anthology  Is 


Coser  Sees  Academicians 


Vitally  Alive  Publication      ,  ^^^^^^  |W     '  'Com  modi  ties 
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Th;s  reHe«.  o/  THE  ACADEMIC  MARKETPLACE  ?>»  TheoJ..re  Cap?ot/an(J  Ucecf  J.  McGef  (Basic  BooU 
New  York.  195S,  262  pp.  t*.95)  «  reprinted  from  IHSSUNT  magazine  by  pcrmiiision  of  the  author.  Dr.  Lewis 
A.  Coser,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  academic  m  an  was  shielded,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  general 


VOICES   OF   DISSENT    (Grove    Prejs.   hdrdcover   and   paperbacT.-V 

There  is  a  tendency  for  small  n»agazines  in  this  country  to 
leave  the  scene  about  as  quickly  as  they  enter  it.  Of  those  that 
survive  relatively  few  succeed  in  maintaining  a  generally  high 
level  of  quality.    DISSENT  i^i  a  multiple  wonder:  identifying  itself 

that    has    Decome    cnaracieiiMit  maior    issues    of    contemporary  ...  ,  ,     ^  4Ur.  .^^t>     — — ■ ~ 1 Zl 

of  other  periodicals  of  a  similar     ,*;*  ,'^d  social  the«r>-  with  pungency    as  a  commodity  sold  on  the  mar-    ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^o  pursue  his  pri-    in  the  academy-.    A  personable  man 
political   persuasion.  and  thoughtfulne.ss.  Particular  notice    ket-not  this  alonc    to  be  sure,    ,,t^  professional  interesU."  with  ™»"^P"W.cat.ons  and  the  right 

Aftor  Hve  years,  the  editors  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  but  still  a  commodity  sold  after  ^^^^  ^,  ^,  ,  h,^,  ,„„„„.  affiHaUons  is  weU  "««»». rTf„s.st.We« 
have  issued  an  anthology,  containing  anthology  reprinU  pieces  which  have  much  haggling  and  With  impres-  j^^  ^  ,,,  ^„,  elearlr  l«  •<«««*  a  n»a««t  '"Oer-  ^*f ,  ""f^  *^^' 
artide.s  which,  as  Professor  Howe  become  pivotal  in  cultural  discus.sion  sive  ceremonial  and  ritual  accomp-  ^,^  ^.j  ^^  ,||  |,^^  ,bo„t  eon-  |«n<^f'  diftcull  to  assess  in  '"y  Jf**- 
writes  'seem  best  to  present  the  that  have  gone  beyond  the  pages  of  Ushments.  though  not  necessarily  in  temporary  academic  IWe;  but  some  >«  g'v<'«»  ™ost  "mitea  consiaerauoj^, 
basic    outlook    and     values    of     the   DISSENT  to  other  journals,  to  texts,    accordance  with  its  use  value.  of  It  b  a  little  overdrawn.    Caplow    the    number   of    publications   rainer 

DISSENT  community."  I  am  not  cer-  and  to  th«  classroom.  The    change    is    a    striking    one.    ,„j  f^^Q^  ,,  .,t„y,  for  example,    th*"  ">«  quality,  as  well  as  i"^  «* 

Uin    whether   I   am   commenting   on       The    exchange    between    Professor    Academicians  of  the  past  would  have    ,„    „,^,,    eoonterposin*    of   teachin*    PartmenU    m    which    tne    appncani 
the  condition  of  journalism  or  throw-   Marcuse  and  Erich  Fromm  on  Freud-    been   repeUed   by   the   very   Utle  of    .^    research.     The    unhrersWy,    as    ^'as    trained    and    in    which    ne    nas 
iog    an    accolade    to    this    particular   ian     revisionism.     Norman     Mailer's    thj^  book,  but  few  today  would  even    j,,taiit  §r9m  the  college,  has  tradi     subsequenUy    Uught,    a""*    "f^'^'T*; 
quarterlv.  but  it  appears  to  me  that   controversial   analysis   of  hipsterism.    undersUnd   the   reasons   for  such   a    t|^,||y  i,ee«  considered  an   hwtHv-    BrUliance.  if  unaccompanied  by  tne 
what  started  as  a  modest  effort  has   several   e.s.says  on   interpretations  of    response.    Much   more   than   ever  in    ^^  ^^^^^  research  as  w<»1l  as  teach-    accepted  evidence  of  his  usefulness 
emerged  as  one  of  the  vitally  alive    Socialism,  appear  as  liUle  less  than    jbe   past,  if   we   may   trust  the  evi-    }^  .re  to  be  part  •*  the  schoUr's    •«  increasing  the  prestige  of  the  de- 
publications  in  the  English  language,   significant    moments     in     the     Intel-    ^ence   accumulated    by    Caplow   and    ^^^^^     writln»  and  rese«rch  are  n«t    Partment.   can    become    a   «""eat   to 
The  magazine,  however,  is  not  with-   lectual    record   of    the    age.   To   say    McGec.  the  academy  has  become  a    ^^^     "prhrate     professional     In-   ^^  colleagues:    "By  suggesUng  that 
out    serious    shortcomings    and    this    this  of  any  magazine   is  to  credit  it    marketplace  in  which  the  motives  of    j^rests"  (to  use  the  phrase   of  Cap-    Prestige    without   production    is    pos^ 
collection   does   not  obliterate   them,   with    a    good    deal:    Voices    includes    pecuniary    emulation    (to    use    Veb-    i.^  and  AAcOee)  b«t  an  Integral  part,    sible,   he   introduces   alien   criteria. 
Indeed,  I  suspect  little  attempt   was   equally    stimulating    articles    on    the    ^^„,^  .p^  phrase'  are  often  as  dom     ,j  ,^.,t  in  terms  of  formal  claims.       Much  of  what   this   volume  doc«- 
made   to  do  so;  the  faUings  appear  suburbs.      Adlai      Stevenson.      elite   |„.n^  ^s  in  other  American  institu-    ^   university   life.    For   the    wnlver-    ments   in    preci^se    deUil   VeWen    al- 
because  they  are  of  the  very  essence   theory,     the     kibbuU     and     African    ^jons.  ,ltw   |,,   »r   showW    be,  a   center   of    "^ady    knew    some    fifty    years    ago 

"There  is  very  little  point."  write    le.rnln.  as  well  as  of  teachln,.  •  when  he  wrote  in  The  Hi«her  Learn- 

caplow  and  McGee,  "in  trying  to  do-  „  ,,  .  „„,,,,,  .Herefore,  to  apply  ^^ '^  J;;^^^'-  ofe^nTeVT  S 
termine  how  good  the  man  really  is  s,3„d,rds  appropriate  to  colleges  in  '^  **»*  •*"*  ^"  **'  eminence  wnicn 
(when  a  profes.sor  is  being  considered    ^   study   where   the   sampling   of    In- 


of  the  modem  American  left.  nationali.sm,  among  other  provocative 

While  DISSENT  often  falls  victim,  materials. 

on  the  one  hand,  to  the  lure  of  the  Two    general    matters    remain    of 

immediate  and  the  transient,  it  tends,  which    1    think    something    need    b,- 

on  thf  other,  to  retraverse  the  ideol-  said:                    ^ 

ogical   ground  of  the  thirties.    Often  DISSENT   dif.nes   itself  a.s     demo- 

the    reader   is   met   with    postures,   a  craticsocialist."     Certainly     it     plays 

hop  -es^lv    outdated    rhetori«.    and    a  host  to  a  wide  variety  of  opinion   in 

full  compliment  of  conformist  vested  the    left    flank;    but.   in   so   far   as   it 

herisif.    The  America  depicted  is  a  has  an  implicit  editorial   position,  it 

reifiod      Orwellian      nightmare;      tlie  is    that    Socialism    becomes    sophistry 


the  competitive  university  must  ap- 


think  of  him,  since  that   is,  in   largo  ^j^j^j     j^  jay  this,  of  course,  is  rK)t 

part,  how  good   he  is. ^Prestige  ...  to  deny  the  fact  that  ttiere  has   re- 

is  not  1  direct  measure  of  productiv-  ^^„tly    been    a    severe    overemphasis 

ity    but    a    composite    of    subjective  ^p^^    publishing;    In    fact,    an    over- 

when^lerroris  validated  as  historical    ^P""^""  '  ,  ,.  /  emphasis  that  has  become  a  kind  of 

The  exchange  value  of  the  profes-  academic   disease.    And   this,  surely. 


Soviet    Union    is  the   great   betrayal; 

man  i.  a.one  with  his  conscience  and   ne^essKy.    ^I'",;/"^,;,';:;,"  .^..^^^^    «>r  is  established  not  through  on-the-    „  one  reason  for  the  fact  that  much 


notoriety  that  mubt  chiefly  be  had  in 
view  in  any  strict  valuation  of  them 
for  purposes  of  academic  prestige." 
In  this  respect  things  have  hardly 
changed.  But  Veblen  could  still 
ascribe  the  vices  of  the  academy  to 
the  domination  of  businessmen  over 


Today,  when    job  performance,  through  his  contri-    being  published  today  by  Amerkan    ^^.^^^^j^^  ^„^  ^^^j^  ^^3^  ^^  ^ehol 

ars.  This  book  documents  somethin|{ 
much   more   perturbing:    the   self -ra- 


the failh  that  there  are  great  creative 

posMbililies     in     the     proletariat.     J"    ^[^^^  ''^J;^/^^  ^  har'reached    butions  to  the  educational  life  of  the    professors  is  written  not  because  of 

just.ce     to     this     volume,    ;t     should     ^%^^";:i  f^  ^  university.    What  matters  is  not  the    I    genuine    concern    with    an    Intel- 

S^orrive'tiece^--  thoU  rattc   S^list.    affirming    the    great    way  a   man   teaches,  but  his  repuU-    i^ctual  .r  scholarly  problem  but  be-    ;-7,i;;uo;/rhe'se1f:^mm;rc^ 

impre...ve  pieces -- those  on  popjij^^^   unfullfilled     aspiration     of     the     last    tion    among    thecliques   that    deter-    cause   1    the    need    f   further   aca-    ^ion  of  the  academic  man.    The  org. 

men  are  sometimes  condescendingly 
a  person's  de-  studied  by  the  academicians,  but  in 
the  institution    jbe   meantime   their  standards  have 

oresontine    the    crossviews    of    this    negation.  x  u.,..v <.......  ».. -.v..    -  _.- m  wmcn  ne  serves  is  likely  to  bring    invaded  the  academy. 

Slw  and  fashionable  field  of  inquirv.       Which    leads    me    to    the    second    summarizing  the  conclusions  of  our    ^^.^  p.^^j^g^  ^^^  ^^teem.  This  is  not 

Kor    all    thil     DISSENT    is    still    a    point.     DISSENT'S     ethical     position,    authors-are  of  the  es.sence  here,  not    ^^    .^    „^j^^    American    universities. 

dramatic   contribution   lo  the   intelli-   while  scarcely  practical  in  the  activist    teaching.  Hence  the  paradox  that    al-    ^^  ^^^p  ^^   involvement   with   the 

gen"  discourse.  It  is  a  magazine  not    sense,  is  almost  alone  in  seeking  to    though  in  most  occupation.s  men  are    j^utution    in    which    he    teaches   is 


The  authors  have  accomplished 
their  assigned  task  in  a  superb  man- 
ner— we  have  been  able  to  mention 
here  only  a  very  few  of  their  startling 


onlv  for  those  who  can  read  but  for   safeguard    the    intergrity    of    the    in-    judged    by    »^w    we  I     J^^    P^^^^    likely  to  alienate  a  man  from  his  pro-    fi„^i„g^y^e,  ^  j^^que,  Barzun  i^ 
those  who  can  think.  Though  in  every    dividual  choice.  You  may  look  at  the    their    normal    duties,    the    academic    ^^^^.^^^^   discipline   and   iU  decisive  ^      ^    ' 


way  a  serious  journal,  it  partakes  of   world    and     find,     in 


marks    in    his    foreword,    they    have 
been    unwilling    to    discuss   the    cul- 


all     directions,  man  is  judged  almost  exclusively  by  ^^^rjes.    A  career  within  one  insti- 

the     sins    IT  neuiiie"r'  'thr'^dVnti;   misery    and    tyranny.   You   need    not  hU   ^^'^^'^'^^/^^y^  J!  .^  tution  is  likely  to  impede  future  mo-    ^^^^,   conditions  in   which   the  acad- 

academic    periodicals    nor    the    more   join    an    enemy    to   defeat    hmi;    you  time  vol unUry  job  ''}'''^^^^^^  Wlity,  hence  to  decrease  the  market  functions  today,  and  they  have 

eclectic     ventures     in     the.     broadly    need     not     choose     your     comrades  for  himself  ...  it  is  only  a  siigni  ^^j^   ^^   ^^^   academician.     A   com- 

si>eaking      liberal     camp        While     1    from   among    the    tyrants.  This   does  exaggeration    to    say    that    academic  ^u^^y   ^eeds   to   circulate  in   order 

might     have    chosen    several     other    not    mean    that    you    surrender    or  success  is  likely  to  come  to  the  man  ^   ^^^^   ^    exchange   value.    The 

oieoes  for  republication,  this  volume    acquiesce;   it  means  that   the  experi-  who   has   learned   to  neglect   his  as-  successful   man    must   consUntly   be 


thereby  kept  themselves  from  as- 
suming the  role  and  responsibility 
of  the  critic.    The  book  has  a  streo- 


i^vea).^   that    the   magazine    presents 


Continued  on  Page  Eight 


signed  duties  in  order  to  have  more 


Lippman:  Need  To  Reorient 
United  States  Foreign  Policy 

THK    COMMUNIST    WORLD    AND    AsU    and    Africa    through    example    from   Gandhi  which   differs  radically 
OURS,      Walter      Lippfnt^nn,      Little 
Broti*fi   ic  Co.,  56  pp. 

Further  relating  the  events  of  their 

interpreted  discussion,  Lippmann  re-    ^-  relations   with   that   country,   India's 

porU>  on   the  Russian  leader's   opin- 


uouslv   academic    quality   in   that   it 

on  dispUy  in  the  market  place;  he  adheres    most    scrupulously    to    the 

must  puWUh  or  be  will  perish.  Pres-  ^^^^^^  ^f  academic  compartmentai- 

tige   is    measured,    in    part,   by    the  ^^^^^^J^     gy  some  self  denying  ordin- 

number    of    citaUons    one    receives  ^^^^  ^^^^  authors  have  avoided  any 

from  the  authors,  yet  the  number  of  ^^.^.^^,  commenU  about  the  cultural 

citations  is  in  part  a  consequence  of  ^^  institutional  context, 

high  prestig«^-and  such  prestige  is  j^  j,j^  ^,^^j^  description  of  aliena- 

likely  to  come  to  those  who  are  con-  ^.^^   ^^^^  wrote- 

sUnUy  in  the  eyes  of  their  colleagues  ..^^   ^^^   ^^;  ^^^^   alienation   of 

on  the  national  market  place.  ^^^^  ^^^j^^,   p^^^j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

,^       ..     ,       .                  •          »,  The  authors  studied  the  procedures  external  to  the  worker,  that  it  is  not 

rather  than  through  a  colonial  war.  from   the   ideals  of  communism.  Al-  ^^^  terminations  and  replacements  of  ^  ^  his  nature,  that  consequenOy 

This    is   the  main    objective    of   the  though  Indian  s  culture  is  orienUl  u>  ^^^^,4^  ^^mbers  m  the  liberal  arU,  ^  ^oes  not  fulfill  himself  in  his  work 

Soviet    government    and    it    is    this  U-^tion    the   Indian   governm«it  «  ^  ^^  ^^^^  p^^.t^  and  puWic  uni-  ^ut  denies  himself,  has  a  feeling  of 

threat  of  Soviet  domination  in  Asia  dedicated    to   the   idea   of   a   social-  ^^^.j^^    ,^   they   interviewed   de-  „^       ^ot  of  well-being,  does  not 

and  Africa  that  the  U.  S.  must  com-  detnocr.Uc  .»^f  •  ^  "^^  ***  ^il^  P*^'"*"'  «^''«'^™*"  -~»  "^"^'^  *'  J^S^P^^eely  a  physical  and  menUl 

'»•*•               ..       -      .      ,    . .  '■*•''**'''        !"  J^,iyT?^tI\^*  departmenu  in  all  the  ranks.   They  energy    but  is  physically  exhausted 

.K     „  -..^    «....'«       '^^    ""*'"''"   ■*'  ^*''^-    L'PP*"'""    P*^***^  ■"•**.  ^^^^  ""*  '."^i    found    that    in    the    hiring    process,    ^^^  m;ntally  ddtosed.    The  worker 
tons    concerning    the   United   State  s    ^,.^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  y.  S.  must  'learn       The  key  point  of  Uppmann s  book    ^.^^^     ^^^     ^^^    ^^^.^^     ^^,i,„y    JJ^«^  ™^« ^  ^J^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

defense   attitude.   Kruschev   believes    ^^  ^.^^  ^^iends  without  asking  them    w  that  rather  than  spend  our  time  s^^^^  qualifications  and  criteria  of  his  leisure,  whereas  at  work  be  feels 

that  the  U.  S..  realizing  that  it  must    ^  ^  ^^^  military  allies."  We  must    »«>  Summit  Meetings  we  must  help  evaluation  actually  applied,  all  sorts  homeless." 

lose  the  'cold  war."  wUl  resort  to  a    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  to  take  the  neutral    to  economically  strengthen  the  weak-  of  extraneous,  often  quite  whimsical       .^,^  ^^,^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

-hot  war"  and  press  the  attack  rather    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^hich  their  instinct    er  countries.  We  must  have  a  posiUre  ^^^'^^"'^^n  som^  wTnd^us^:  !?  '^rH'*  ♦•T'  *  H^T*  'T^  ** 

thin  lose  by  default.  ^.^^^^  ^hem.  PoUey  which  is   not  directed  br   an  p^^„^^.^^,,  ..^^  pj^y^d  the  recorder.  JJ)^*^^  1!!^ ^^^^TZJ^mZ 

The    first    chapters    of   The    Cem-       t;i^  United  SUtes  must  reappraise    hysterical   fear   of    the    commumsts.  jhat  was  the  reason  we  hired  him,"  j^^  p^wctratwd  •vm  Hms*  splrttwal 

nMNtict  World  and  Ovrs  are  devoted    jts  foreign  policy  and  must  demon-   Lippmann.  believing  that  "We  have  says   one   re^>ondent.     Interviewer^  sanetwarles  in  whkh  spontanMws  and 

to  an  objective  report  of  the  Lipp-    strate  the  value  of  its  own  ideology,    to  live  on  the  same  globe  with  the  "J*^*^j^y^^jJ^  JJ'*yiJ^'^f^«  loyM    productivity,    1h«u«h    not    it 

mann  Kruschev     conversatioB.      Not    jj^^^^  Lippmann  suggesU.  is  the  ideal    communist  powers.  But   we   do  not  q^?*'^*  started   in    the    Eighteenth  •**^'  ^**  ^•'•'•^    ""•*♦  *•"  *^'* 

uatU  the  third  chapter  ©f  the  book    pj^^e  for  such  a  demonstration.  Mak-    Uve,  and  we  can  not  Uve  in  the  same  century  and  was  working  backwards.  "['  ^f^^'^fc!  ,-*^**i,--*^**T******! 

does  Lippmann  Uke  a  cautious  step    .^^  j^^^  ^^  example  of  our  ideology    intellectual     and     political     worid."  There  were  some  others  in  the  same  ^atc  of  our'^  nuntInifTt«M!l4*Md^ 

achieved  through  international  reU     preaches  only  a  geographic  co-exis-  period,  but  their  direction  of  thought  j^^hlns  as— Indeed  a  sympt«Mi  •»— 

tions   wiU   be    far   more    convincing    tence.   There   is,   in   bis   system,   no  *«  forward,  not   back,  and  theyll  ^^    phenomena    they    describe.    To 

.K-    than   to   make   show   places   of  o«r   hope  for  an  ideological  compromise  run  into  the  modern  period  where  close  a  survey  of  ttds  nature  wHh 

Swet'  statesTate   "^Z  many  ^    imperialistic   control  in  Formosa  or   between  the   two  powers.  Thus  the  everyone  has  plenty  of  people."  Or  ^     Un^uo^     r.<^n>^.H^^ 

SdL  to  the  communist  ideology  be-   Puerto-Rico.  The  possibilities  of  work-    United  States  can  only  succeed  and  "He  had  to  have  a  good  background  ^^^^J^^^'^^^ 

tmase  their  power  lies  "...  not  in    jng  ^th  Indta  are  Increased  because    strengthen  iU  position  by  economic  •  .  .  Good  social  person,  nice  person.  ^^^^^^  ^^  promMlon  and  the  llk«, 

their  clandestine  acUvity.  but  in  the    ^  ^^^  Western  tradition  in  govern-    aid  to  the  weaker  counUies  of  the  happUy  married.   Those  last  two  are  ,^,^1,  .  ,^„„  ^  n^  critical  In- 

SlTrt.^'thS^L^R'^Sns  ^rTt^l   ment.  her  weUnlevetoped  civU  «rvice.   world.  important  .  .  ." 

SS   of  ieif  aS   to  wi^   over   .od  her  spiritual  heritage  received  -Bob  Stein      Personality  has  high  market  value  lm.9l«.«on. 


toward  voicing  his  own  reactions. 
Soviet  Example 

IHscussing    the    source    of    Soviet 
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Reforo  I  met  Paul  Radin  I  knew  of  him  as  a  legend.    He  was.  I  heard,  the  enfant  terrible  of 
Anihrooo  ocv   a  man  who  inev^^^^^^^  for  the  smooth  operation  of  the  academic 

maSry  '  nmaSLd  h"r^^  when  I  went  that  first  day  to  bring  him  to  campus  from    he 

r^^l mid  station  at  Route  128  I  looked  about  in  the  crowd  for  some  huge  person  who  would  look  the 
pa^of  a  to^h  exXer  ami  iconoclast.   But  those  who  looked  the  part  denied,  when  1  approached 

them,  being  the  man. 

How  it  was  that  a  kindly  old 


Though  he  probably  would  have  laughed  at  me  for  saymg  so, 
Paul  Radin  was  easily  the  most  civilized  man  I  have  ever  known. 
Never  tempted  by  specialization,  Radin  was  tramed  m  the  broad- 
est tradition  of  German  historical  scholarship.  He  could  discuss 
anj  phase  of  Western  Europ3an  civilization  with  knowledge  and 
sympathy  and  he  carried  this  historical  sense  into  anthropology. 


-  ly  bandied  about  do  not  engen- 

gentleman  and  his  wife  caught  ^^^   feuds   and   that    often    the 

my  attention  I  do  not  now  know,  principals  concerned  are  on  very 

If  the  professor's  briefcase  and  good  terms.  The  explanation  of 

c»„c  su«.c..od  ,he  scholar,  his  .Ms  ■""--"^'■.'•-"'^"^uo. 


was  no  aloof  or  professorial  bear- 
ing. And  in  a  melodrama,  the 
man  I  met  and  eame  to  know 
would  have  been  the  least  likely 
choice  for  the  part  of  radical, 
dissenting  intellectual. 

Perhaps  that  was  why  his  was 
a  radical  intelligence  —  he  re- 
fused to  play  the  part.  His  sense 
of  humor  was  too  great  for  that. 

I  suspect  also  thai  il  was  this 
sense  of  humor  and  mature  skep- 
ticism that  kept  Professor  Radin 
from  the  intellectual's  sober  dili- 
gence in  the  games  of  what  he 
once  called  'conceptual  ping- 
gong."  He  delighted  too  much 
in  the  personal  anecdote  ever 
to  become  an  ideologue  or  a  lov- 
er of  theories  merely  for  their 
consistent  logic.  His  conversa- 
tion and  his  writing,  which  in  its 
simple  English  style  was  a  form 
of  conversation,  identified  ideas 
in  a  personal  context,  a  practice 
annoying  and  embarrassing  for 
the  thinker  in  abstraction  as  well 
as  for  the  student  who  brought 
his  note-book  expecting  to  be 
able  to  outline  the  content  of 
his  course. 

And  Paul  Radin's  course 
moved  forward  with  little  regard 
for  bells  and  class-rooms.  Over 
a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  snack  bar, 
during  a  visit  to  a  ])0()k-store 
in  Cambridge,  on  walks  about 
campus,  he  gave  generously  of 
his  ideas. 

Did  he  lack  academic  discip- 
line? Was  he  a  prophet  of  Ein- 
fuhling?  He  could  certainly  pro- 
vide foot-notes  and  a  bibliogra- 
phy for  almost  any  subject.  In 
fact  one  of  his  favorite  methods 
of  teaching  was  to  read  a  text 
aloud  with  the  art  of  a  gifted 
raconteur,  and  to  supply  critical 
foot-notes  with  the  richness  of 
a  highly  cultivated  memory. 


not  to  be  sought  in  any  sup 
pression  or  sublimation,  but  in 
the  unconscious  acceptance  of  a 
theory  of  freedom  of  expression 
for  normal  human  feelings  and 
a  refusal  to  regard  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  implying  any- 
thing beyond  the  significance  it 
happens  to  possess  at  a  particu- 
lar moment.  Such  remarks  are, 
in  other  words,  not  to  be  taken 
as  representing  final  or  general- 
ized estimates  which  are  impli- 
citlv  assumed  as  applying  when- 


ever one  speaks  of  a  colleague 
or  competitor.  What  it  comes  to 
at  bottom  is  simply  this:  that 
every  individual  has  the  same 
right  to  indulge  in  slander,  gos- 
sip, outbursts  of  conceit,  jeal- 
ousy, etc.,  that  he  has  to  give 
vent  to  the  more  respectable 
emotions.  Once  having  given  this 
naive  relief  to  his  sensibilities, 
jealousy,  or  what  not.  he  for- 
gets all  about  it,  not,  however, 
in  the  manner  of  a  child  who 
forgets  because  he  can  be  easily 
distracted,  but  because  he  at- 
taches no  ethical  evaluation  to 
the  expression  of  such  emo- 
tions..'' 

— !^ichard  Werbner 


using  it  to  discern  values  in  primi- 
tive life  that  less  civilized  students 
had  neglected  or  distorted.  Only  a 
man  who  knew  Ulys^e.s,  Gargantua, 
Tristram  Shandy  and  Leopold  Bloom 
could  appreciate  the  profound  liter- 
ary and  philosophic  values  as  weU 
as  the  rich  humor  of  the  Winnebago 
trickster  stories. 

Throughout  his  life  Paul  Radin 
eluded  the  conventional  categories  of 
the  academic  world.  He  will  prob- 
ably achieve  eternal  fame  <or  shame 
in  some  quarters)  as  the  only  intel- 
lectual who  never  wrote  nor  respond- 
ckI  to  a  bureaucratic  memorandum. 
Anthrop^^^oL^y  was  his  disguise;  he 
used  it  to  cloak  an   untiring  interest 
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mounted    by    the    inevitably    battered 
gray    felt    hat.    He    knew    of   all    our 
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years  of  national  upheaval  thai  Kadin 
lime    when    publication    was    a    feat. 


,  These  .re  c.rcerpf.sfn>,.'TcnW/W;.:  .Am  .Appro  .mrio,r   pn.fcW   i.    rhc   A^rA  21,   1958   \..uc   of  The 
Justice,  n,i  the  neeas^nn  of  his  seventy  ftfOi  birthday.) 

Paul  Radin  stems  from  two  distinguished  t ra^Htions:  German  reunion  intellectualism  in  Eu- 
,„„.  ..id  Bo"sit,"»mhr,,,,.,n,«y  h,  Amcicn.    Thcso  .wo  h_.n,ag..s  convorge  ^J^'^^^'l^^^, 
things  of  the  mind.     His  father  in.stilled  in  at  least  two  of  his  sons,  Max  and  1  aul,  a  skeptical  liocr 
alism  that  consistently  informed  both  their  lives. 

II  was  during  the  vears  1930  to  1940  that  1  know  Radin  best  and  one  of  my  favorite  mem- 
ories of  him  is  with  a  load  of  volumes  from  a  second  hand  book  store  tucked  under  one  arm,  his 
cane    from    which    he    was    in-    •  "  ~  ,   ,        r  .  ^r  o 

seuarable  hung  oxer  the  other,  cult  vears  of  the  depression.  But  it  friends  demanded  performances  of  a 
fnd  his  lari^e  itfledive  face  sur-  was  precisely  in  those  hard  pressed  public  or  a  conventional  iH>rsonality. 
and   his  iarj.,e  ltntLU\t   iciLL   .>ui^  /_.„_: ,  ..^u..o,.oi  iHr.t  unain     Radin     is    a     rational     and     sceptical 

man,  even  if  at  times  he  has  ap- 
peared Unreasonable.  He  is  a  man 
with  his  own  sense  of  form  that  is 
as  sophisticated  intellectually  as  it 
is  simple  socially.  He  has  never 
coveted  wealth  or  courted  approval. 
He  is  acquisitive  only  of  l>ooks.  It  is 
entirely  consistent  that  his  erudition 
in  comparative  religion,  adorned  by 
an  unparalleled  private  library  in 
the  field,  centered  on  the  Apollonian 
rather  than  Dionysian  aspects  of 
religion;  that  a  loving  care  was  ex- 
pended year  after  year  on  texts  and 
that  it  was  he  who  wrote  Primitive 
Man  as  a   Philosopher. 

Paul  Radin's  professional  accom- 
plishments, great  as  they  are,  would 
be  diminished  were  they  divorced 
from  a  personal  appreciation  of  the 
man.  He  is  many  faceted  by  he  is 
of  one  piece.  He  has  pursued  his 
intellectual  interests  tenaciously  and 
with    an    ever    deepening    curiosity. 


Dr.  Radin  and  His  Students 


T    was    fortunate    enough    to 
learn  a  little  Winnebago  and  to 
be  caught  up  in  the  excitement 
and   discovery   that    his   insight 
into  the   significance  of  a  text 
encouraged.   To   me   the   secret 
of  the  man  as  phychologist  and 
culture  historian  was  a  capacity 
for  continuous  introspection  that 
at  once   nourished   and   fed   on 
ability  to   seek   out   and   assim- 
ilate  masses   of   detail.   Einfuh- 
ling,  apart  from  or  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  body  of  material,  he 
distrusted,  though  that  did  not 
prevent    him,    given    the    right 
listener  and  perhaps  a  cup  of 
coffee    and   some    pastry,    from 
speculating  freely. 

In  a  chapter  on  "The  Ideal 
Man '  in  Primitive  Man  As  Phil- 
osopher, he  wrote,  *lt  does  not, 
however,  require  a  long  sojourn 
among  them  (primitive  people) 
to  realize  that  the  unkind  and 
slanderous  remarks  so  frequent- 
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mf,.r..sts  nnd    on  fora-ing  trips  that    Social  Anthropology  M932\  Primitive  For   seven   decades   he   has   been   in- 

u     '       '      ...«..H    ..nHl..ss   hours    ReliBion    .1937)     and    perhaps    most  ^estructibly    himself 
must  have   consumed   endUss   hours    ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^    ^^^  published,  in  a 

and    required    much   perspicacity,   he    j^^portantly    Method    and   Theory    of 
unearthed   book   after   book   that   we    Ethnology    '1933) 
coveted    for   our    personal    libraries.        This    bare    chron(flogy    of    Radin's 

.    ,    tu-i    1    life  has  been  reveiwed  because  witn 

It   was   also   m    th.s   penod   that   1    l^f^^J^^^^;^:;^  unwillingness  of  either  A              yTf 

learned    to    appreciate    Radin  s    rare    j^^^j  ^^  labelled,  he  has  rarely  both-  //            >    ^^.^i^.g^^ 

qualities   as   a    teacher.   These   quaU-    ^^^^  ^^   j^^ve   himself   listed   in   Men        „^ ^^fZ       v — ^VlrlCrllVLiA 

ties  were  not  manifest  in  the  class-    of  Science,  Who's  Who  or  even  the  O 

room.   Thev   >iad   no   relation   to   the    International    Directory    of    Anthro-  ^^   Brandeis   one   is  often   ad- 

pologists.  The  usual  dead  categoriza-  .       ,   ^      ^^^   ,        .,                 „        ., 

tions  of  a  man's  life  found  in  such  vised  to  **take  the  man    rather 

pubiicaUons  would  tell  us  nothing,  than  the  course.  This  is  not  only 

or  next  to  nothing  of  his  endless  a  compliment  to  the  professor 

and  steady  productivity,  his  tastes,  as  a  teacher  but  it  also  necessar- 

his  singular  consistencies  in  the  face  ily  implies  that  he  has  something 

of    apparent    restlessness.      Radin    is  of    importance    tO    COnvey     Dr. 

a  man  who  respected  himself,  as  he  Radin  was  SUCh  a  professor    In 

a  man  v^no  resptftit^               ,  ^^^  classroom  the  warmth  of  his 

respected  others,  for  internal  mteg-  ^^^^jj^y^  ^^ich  was  both  in- 

rity.  It  was  this  very  inner  integrity    ^ ^    ^^^    ♦^,^^,    ^\r^f^t^rso.     ^oc 


Dr.  Paul  Radin 


in    all    mar  if  esta tions    of    the   human 
spirit.    Primitive    cultures    were    ac- 
corded the  same  dignity  and  energy 
that    he    applied    to    interpreting    the 
period    in    western    bi.story    to    which 
he   was  most   strongly  attract«'d— the 
study    of    ancient    Greece.    Many    of 
his   deepest   insii;hts   into   Winnebago 
culture     stem     from     his      intimate 
familiarity    with    the    changing    rela- 
tions   between    myth    and    reason    in 
Greek     life.     Long     before     cultural 
relativism  became  fashionable.  Radin 
transcended  it  at  the  most  profound 
level.  He  achieved  a  complex  double 
vision  balancing  the  eternal  and  the 
historical,   the   mythical   and   the   ra- 
tional, the  poetic  and  Uic  philosophic. 
Getting  sentimental  about  Paul  Radin 
leaves    one    open    to    the    charge    of 
being     false    to    his    spirit     and    he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  remind 
me  of  that.  He  was  a  tough  old  man 
with  a  touch  of  sweetness.  Whilr  still 
recovering  from  the  loss  of  his  per- 
sonal presence,  I  picked  up  his  book 
"The  Methods  and  Theory  of  Ethno- 
logy". Here  was  Paul  again  castigat- 
ing his  fellow  anthropologists— Boaz, 
Kroeber,  Sapir  and  even   Radin— for 
neglecting    the    human    realities   that 
underlie    their    abstract    speculation. 
With    relentless   logic   and    keen    v/it 
he    upheld    a    conception    of   anthro- 
pology that   justified   his   fields  claim 
to  the  title  The  Science  of  Man.  He 
had  a  vision  worth  pursuing:  and  he 
leaves    his    words    and    the    memory 
of  his  presence  to  those  who  would 
share  it. 


meticulous  fulfillment  of  administra- 
tive t<isks  having  to  do  with  blue 
books  and  grades.  Rather  his  gift 
as  a  teacher  lay  in  establishing  warm 
and  interested  relationships  with 
young  students  of  his  own  choosing 
and  leadmg  them  into  broad-ranging, 
acceptable,  exploratory^  conversations, 
often  untU  late  at  night.  For  a  man 
who    entertained    a 


fine  impatience  '''^'  ''  "^^  '''''  ^'^  ^""''  ^"''''^'"^  formed  and  truly  sincere,  was 

for' the  drudgery  of  school  teaching,    which  made  him  ill  «<^apted  to  rou-    immediately  manifest.  This  was 


for  the  drudgery  of  school  teacning,  —  - ;  immeuiittciy   maiiix^ov.    x***o   vvao 

he  has  today  a  singularly  and  grate-  tine,   to    egalitarian    amiability,    ana  ^^^ijiy   obviOUS  tO   anyone   who 

ful  circle  of  students  whom  he  chose  the  cooperativeness  that  can  so  often  j^^^   jj^^   good   fortune   tO  COme 

to  instruct  in  his  own  informal  and  y^  stultifying.  If  at  times  he  seemed  ^to    COntact   with    him    OUtside 

often  caustic  fashion.  inconsiderate  of  his  friends,  this  was  the  classroom. 

All  this  should  account  sufficiently  inconsiu       i  profound 

for  any  man's  time  during  the  diffi-  only    in    those    respects    where    his  He  had  a  DasiC  ana  proiouna 


Dr.  Maurice  Stein 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociolo9y 


d^xpenence 

interest  in  other  human  beings 
and  their  thoughts  and  feelings- 
This  perhaps  is  at  the  root  of 
his  own  important  contributions 
to  anthropology.  However,  this 
concern  was  not  limited  to  the 
objects  of  his  professorial  scope. 
Anyone  coming  within  his  sphere 
of  influence  was  the  object  of 
this  warm  personal  interest.  At 
base  he  was  a  good  person  who 
cared  about  others. 

Contact  with  Dr.  Radin  both 
in  the  classroom  or  out  was  a 
formative  and  enriching  exper- 
ience. His  death  is  a  great  loss. 

.^Barbara  LeviM 
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Lowell  Traces  Poetry         Baldwin:  Informed  Reflections 
From  Arnold  To  Bowers     q„  Modern  American  Writing 

our  J^l^e^^r.h^rp'e'l-.rr^/  [^  .°h^"if  ".i  ^  "^''^'-l  THe  subject  ™aUer  ot  Jan,os  BaWwln's  lecture.  wWc.  opened  .he  t.wj^J>J^^y.p»s|u™  ^^ 


which  followed  that  he  does  not  believe  in  trends, 

Lowell  traced  the  develop-  f^om  the  Winier>  School.  To  under- 
ment  of  poetry  from  Matthew  j^tand  his  poetry,  one  must  have  some 
Arnold's  time,  through  the  thrr-  knowledge  of  Calvinism  and  Tindale's 
lies  when  he  first  began  to  write,  philosophy.  He  is  academic  sounding 
up  until  our  present  day.  In  Arnold's 
time,  the  literary  figures  looked  to 
the  ancient  classics  a.r   their   guides. 


cause  many  were  lost  in  the  shuffle. __^ ^ 

Baldwin  "has  been  reading,  he  ~  .  ,^^^  ^^jy  thing  I'm  sure  to  express  experience— it  is  his  only 
said  the  '-Beat  Generation"  writ-  of-when  Sfs  over,  yoo  won't  be  tool.  Baldwin  cautioned  «g«'"-t  <;h« 
saiu.  mt     DC  same    .   .    .    Things    yoo    popular  practice  in  America  of  elon- 

thought    would    work,    won't    .    .    .  fying    the    inarticulate.    The    notion 
What  you're  grapplwg  with  are  your    that    articulate    people   arc     'danger- 


Thu.^      Plato,     Aristophanes,     Homer 
and    TImcydides    were   of   prime    im- 
portance in  influencing  the  Victorians. 
However,     English     literature     has 
undergone   several  changes.  Perhaps 
the  first  noticeable  change  came  with 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  who  deviated 
greatly  from  the  conventional  Brown- 
ing,   Tennyson,    and    Arnold    poetry. 
As    Wayne    said    of    him,   *  He    made 
every  English  poet  seem  outmoded." 
In    the   thirties   (when   Lowell   was 
still    in   his   teensK   American    poetry 
was    in    an    extraordinary    state.    He 
ternuil  this  span  in  literature  as  the 
**exj>erimental       generation."       With 
Pound.  Williams,  Steven.s,  Frost,  and 
Robinson  as  the  outstanding  figures, 
young   poets  had  a  difficult  time  as- 
serting  themselves.   These    poet5    of- 
iered   little  room  for  expansion  and 
development.  Eliot,  Moore  and  Stev- 
ens    were    inimitable.    Frost,    Lowell 
feels,  was  *'old-fashioned."  Pound  was 
the  one  ^'desperate  model.** 

A  new  development  was  first  made 
apparent  when  Louis.  Spencer,  and 
especially  Auden  were  published. 
Auden's   technique   was   far   less   ex 


Ph    osophy.  He  is  acaaemic  mkiiiuius  .,^.^„*.^^i    Kvr   K*^rninr 

and  rather  bloodless.  Mr.  Snodgrass.  ers,  as  represented  by  Ktrouac 

a   pupil  of  Loweirs  (but   in  no   way  and  Ginsberg.  While  the  work  means 

influenced  by  hiniK  also  writes  poems  nothing    to    him    personally,    it    has 

of    an   academic    nature.    One    might  made   him   think    about    the    general 

have  had  a  more  rounded  picture  of  problem    of   being    a    writer.    It    was 

the  modern  American  poets  had  Mr  this     problem— the    duties,    position. 


limitations. 


ous"  has  led  to  the  work  of  the  Beat 
ThlsTrThe  crucial  point:  a  writer    Generation,     with     il^    ^{>«"«;"^«"J 
must   discover   and   accept    hi_s   own    monosynab.c    -ot.  n    The    wntmg 


,ies.    position.    '""^    ,"'^^**;7,^^""^;  ,;;;\;;riv  be-    in  Baldwln-s  eyes,  is  none   the  bet- 
Lowell  read  some  of  his  own  poetry,  and    condition    of    a    writer-about    ''"|";';'""  .        g^^^  jj^^  y,^^  area   of    ter   for   its  lack   of   language.    It   is 
representative      of     the      'Southern  which  his  speech  centered.                     , ' "erience  which  mav  itself  include    language  which  brings  order  to  the 
Agrarians."  Each  time  a  novelist  speaks  on  wr.t-   JJP^^^^J^                      ^^,^  contrasted    world     A    language    will    express    a 
Lowell    pointed    out    that    English  ing.   he    tolls   himsel     how   to    wnte     he   worW   ^^                                   ^„^    certain  point  of  view   Certam  things 
poelrv  is  superior  in  many   ways  to  "the    novel    he    hasn't    written    yet;      f^^  .^JlP^kv  Dostoyevskv  could  write    which    can    be    said   in    French,   for 
American  pcLtry.  We  lack   the  fiery  how   to    ♦-"-;»  .♦•T"'",';;',;,*;;;^    tl^ga^ts       almost  "    apocalyptic   example,  cannot  be  said  in  English, 
and     intensely     interesting     -Angry  »''*  «>^"  »«"***».  "**7:'^'*  '**';!    c^me  And  Punishment,  but  he  could    because    French    is    molded    to    ex- 
Young   Men"  group  which  electrifies  for  him  to  be  al.ve.  The  actual  writ-    ^rmie  And                     ^^^^   Karenina,    press   life  as   seen  by   a  Frenchman. 
British  writing.  He  mentioned   Amis  ing    brings    despair,    Baldwin    feels,    ne  er                                                            ^^   .^  ^^.^  expression   of   experience 
as  one  of  the  better  English  poets.  He  as  it  .s  always   mfer.or  ♦•♦»'*;?";    ^""^  ^^^  ^^       Baldwin  continued  to    that  is  a  writer's  prime  rcsponsibil- 
is  sophisticated,  inventive  and   more  ception  of  the  work.  But  the  writer            .^^^^.^^^e  of  language   to   the    ity.  and  for  this  he  needs  language. 
exp..rienced.    One    can    discern    ele-  must  continue  to  try,  to  evenUMl  y    '^^   7^^;^^  W\„    ^J  ,,3^   to    Forsaking   language,   the   Beat   Gen- 
menls   of   Yeats   and    Auden    in    his  succeed  in  expressing  what  he  wants    writer    and    "lOW                                                        ^^^^     ^^^^^^^     experience. 
Continued  on  rage  Sine  to  say,  and  to  grow  In  the  process    handle  it  as  best   ne  c.n         o           j^„^^^j„g  themselves  in  sensation, 

they  never  allow  anything  really  "to 

happen." 

These  writers  do  not  fulfill  their 
function.  Life  is  an  endless  struggle 
to  communicate,  to  be  less  lonely; 
and  the  writers  are  the  ones  who 
must  speak  for  the  people  who  can- 
not speak,  for  those  who  are  too 
busy  living  their  lives.  "The  great 
weight  of  the  inexpressible  is  what 
writers    are    supposed    to    express." 


Lewisohn  Lecturer  Dupee 
Criticism  and  Literature 


especially    Auden    were    puuuM.cu.  j.,n,es  Dupcc.  Chairman  of  the  English  deparlmenl  at  Columbia  ^m^^^'^y' ^^'J;'^;^'^  ^Ji^. 

Auden-s  technique  was  far  less  ex-  ^        concerning  the  critical  aspects  of  literature.  Saturday  afternoon  »"  the  Student  union^  More  ;;;;^-;   ;;;    -^yj^j^Th  calls  for  ex 

perimentai.  He  engulfed  the  learn-  ^"^^^^^n,.,  his  speech  was  entitled     Criticism  as  Drama."    "  was  the  third  m  a  senes  of  lectures  ^^J^^'l^'^Zil^^'cY.  Unks  each 

ing  of  his  century.  No  young  poet  sP^cihca  >,  ^^^  ^P^^.^  Lewisohn  Memorial  Program.    Dupee  first  considered  the  atmosphere  m  j;^^^;^^^^^^^  l,^^^  „,„.  There  are 

escaped  the  influence  «f  .«»%  J^"f;       ^i  j^       literary  critic  is  generally  received.  ^,  ^       .  .      ..  onlv   banal   experiences:    nothing   is 

merrodir  S^  finellTriuct  If  our  CritVcism^  Still  remains  ^  specialized  discipline,  but  one  which  has  currently  met  with  dis-  ;;"^^.     ^^^  ^^^^  -^"P^^T^he  TZ 

JJm"    ^  Tate!   Burke.  Ransome  and  approval  and  ridicule.  American  crit- .  .  ,.     ...u  ^.r^..u\u  the  firs 


t?me   -  Tate*^  Burke.  Ransome  and    approval  and  ridicule.  American  crit-  '  ..^„ .,,    ,_    attitude  -    said    Dupee,    pee  found  Forster  to  be  'deficient  in   for  each  person,  especially  the  first 

inters  Jht  focused '  all  their  atten-    ies  are  those  x«ost  out  of  f avorjhe  ..^  ^-'^,,"3"^  ^^Wgh  sSrited  criti-    Zr.X  responsibility,  but  an  excellent    time  't  happens _  One  -«  w   ^d 
lion  on  poetry.  In  fact,  they  were  far    reason     for     th«     attitude      Dupee  ^^    ^^    contriver."  from  the  hurt,  if  t'l*  .^''.P^"*"'^*  ^ 

rTre^werf^l  in  their  criticism  than    maintain.,,  is  the  inability  o    the  lit-  ^«™-  ^"^  .^.^.^^    ^„,   ^y       The  moral  aspects  of  criUclsm  are    hurtful,  or  one  can  find  in  it  a  con^ 

revoTg  poets  themselves.  eraiy   critic   to   compete   with    those  '^l,Z^ouirJu,.  and  differences."    considered    by    Leavis    in    hLs    book.    „ection  with   the  *of<i- .^^e  worid 

TheTpoTs   shared   many   charac    special.zing    in    such    contem,>orary  f",;X,,3d  critic  who  minimizes  his    The   Great   Tradition.   In    this   critic    of  experience,  the  potential  for  any- 

terist^«  Z  their    writing.   They   did    engagements  a*  missiles  projecU.  ^'^  ^^^^^i,^     ^   good   critic   relates    one   finds   an   excess   of  the  virtues    thing,  the  desire  to  do  what  others 

not  c  nfoL  to    he  popular  opmions       The  quality  of  tiie  critical   works  J^^jJ^J^j,^  ^J^  ^y  either  friend-    found  in  James  and  Forster.  Leavis   are  doing,  is  within  everyone, 

o?  thTr  d^  they  wJre  obviously  in-    being   produced   .»   also  a   factor   in  ^^  ^^^    relationship    preaches   chastity   of   language.     He       ,,  is  the  expression  of  th.s,  wi  h 

Suenced  by  French  .symbolism,  they    their  unfavorable  reception.  Since  U  -    P  be   considered   i>ersonal.    wishes    to    fend    off    all    undesirable    ,  clarity  of  vision,  that  ,s  the  duty 

were    regular    in    both    metho<l    and    '^   more   fun   to   attack  ti^an   prai.se  ^^^„,^,,,,     Thi>.  Dupee  feels,  is    words  from  the  writer's  vocabulao'.    of  the  writer.  In  our  country'  loday 

meter     and     thev    encountered    the    the  critic  tends  to  ff  "'"^^    o"*^*  "^  uie  essential  element  of  good  criti-    To  Dupee.  this   task  seems  morally    Baldwin  believes,  the  "myth  by  which 
Tame  difficulties.  Most  important,  they    lamenation  and  '"/'".^^  Although    h.s  .  ^^j^,^,,    ^^,  too  invidious  and  too  ^.^^  ^  Americans"  is  bankrupt, 

;r  c.uite  -usable-,  to  future  poets.    aU^tude.    Hu-e    '>e^.ve.^^is^^not  ^a        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  TTt:^ ^^^  wounds    and  we  are  forced  to  discover  who 

Lowell   illustrated  these  character-    ''^%^'^^^- ^^^^^^  ^f   the   caiegor>-   of  of  this  dramaUc -techmque.  He  casts    aU  a.  a  ^ea^n.  o  ^^  ^^    ^^  ^^ 

istics    by    introducing    several    new    *   wor  ^^^    ^^^^^      ^^^^^  himself,  urbane  and  cosmopohtan^^^^    To   a    foppSness.  This   perversity    a^^m  the  personal  amidst  the  anony- 

poets    The  first.  Kari  Shapiro,  bears   ^^.^.^^  ^^^  consistently  attack  their  contrast    to    the    provincial    intellec-    ^!^^  ^r^..^^ s..o^^X.^  the  young  peo-    ""^^.^'Zc^.  the  people  drown. 

^Judith  Tarnpdl 


y    himself,  urbane  and  «>^'"opolitan   in    can  s»"    ^  ^  perversity    ^^.^  ^he  personal  amidst  the  anony- 

guished  by  his  inexhaustable  supply    '^^.^-'^  ^^  ^.^^^^^  squeezers."  Such  ar 


several  of  Auden  s  iraiis.  ne  .:>  u.:>ti..-  ,  .     .               referred    to    by    T.    S.  tual,     iia\%anorne.         T^i.i.r     i^«m».^  --      ^          -                                       *Stalin- 

guished  by  his  inexhaustable  supply  ^^^fl  4Ln  i-ezers/'  Lch  an  Jame.'  critique  of  ^-/;>"temporar>s  ple  l^Monvl^^^^^^^               .  . 

of    topics    and    his    Jewish    violence  ^^^^ .^  ^  necessary  symptom  of  any  one  is   well   aware   of   the   resultmg           ConUnue^i 

which  served  him  as  a  fine  mspira-  combatted  by  a  con-  dramatic  tensions.  Entjhsh  critics  ol 


as  a   fine  inspira-    J^^    ^  ^^^^  combatted  by  a  con-    dramatic  tensions.  English  critics  of 

lion     Jarrell    was    another    -Auden'    ^^.^'^^.^^^     ^^^^,^    p^pee     spoke     of    today,    however,   can    con^der    their 
poet,  famous  for  his  war  poems.  He    ^  j^^^^^.    ^^^    Randell    Jarell    as    relationships  more  dramatically  than 

and  several  others  contain  traces  of  ^^^ ^  ..,,^-— r  > 

Yeats,  whom  Lowell  feels  is  close  to 
our  generation.  Roethke  was  mention 
ed  as  the  best  poet  of  this  j^roup. 
He  was  also  a  serious  imitator  of 
Yeats.  Elizabeth  Bishop  was  the  most 
interesting;  she  was  realistic,  original 
and  quite  powerful.  One  can  see  ele- 
ments of  Moore's  technique  in  her 
style.  Stanley  Kunitz  was  acclaimed 
foV  his  intelligent,  controlled,  yet 
violent  poetry.  Lowell  pointed  out 
that  although  these  poets  were  good, 
they  have  failed  to  influence  other 
nations  as  did  their  predecosors. 

Lowell  touched  upon  the  modern 
poets  and  criticized  them  for  not 
having  a  voice  in  their  writing;  there 
are  no  Salingers,  O'Connors,  or  Os- 
bornes  amongst  them.  These  new 
poets  are  actually  conservative.  They 
emplov  the  stanza  form,  they  are  me- 
trical/musical,  dimcult  on  the  sur- 
face and  burdened  with  metaphysics. 
The  typical  poet  grows  out  of  Wal 
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The  Coffee  Concerts,  newly  inaugurated  at  school  this  year, 
are  to  this  writer  one  of  the  most  fortunate  ideas  to  be  put  into 
effect  in  a  lon^  time.  Feldberg  Lounge  turns  out  to  be  a  wonder- 
fully appropriate  locale,  and  gives  these  concerts  a  relaxing  irh 
formality  The  Lounge  itself— although  somewhat  unaesthetic  is 
a  perfect  room  for  Quartet  playing,  permitting  the  strings  to  be 
heard  as  four  separate,  individ-  standing,  the  tempo  indication  "Can- 
ual  voices,  participating  in  the  ^^^^^^  ^  Mesto"  < sadly)  might  point 
give   and   take   of   the   Quartet   beyond   a     '-^'~   '--* 

texture,  as  opposed  to  the  immense 


James  Dupee  and  Student 

The  typical  poet   grows  out  oi   ^^''  combining    wit  did  James.  Their  subjects,  or  oppo- 

lace  Stevens  with  a  little  Ransome  on  uo   su^  men.      «>    -mbming^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

the  side.                                                „.,  ^^^*^  ^^        aL\J^'  they  understand  the  necessity  of  the 

nm,     w.«f  ftf  these  is  Richard  Wil-  selves  from  ridicule.                                      ,  *  "  ^ks.                                                 "*^^  """"  i.i>^..tiY^iivoo.  x»^  ^v* v    ^^^^  ^^^,  moments  ot  aeiicious  nov- 

K       ?i.   has  a  tremendous  ability  for  Another  trouble  lies  in  the  large  ^^^^»^"^*^'P  ,      ,  .  .  . .     ,  ^   .,   p_     group,    led    by    Uri    Pianka,    played      j^^,    ^^    ^he    harpsichord    tone,    the 

T     n  io^and  L  even  more  detail-  amount    of   criticism    produced,   and  Dupee  ^P^^e^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^e  Novef  He    ^^^^'    ^^^^^"^*^    ^^"^^^   ^^'^   ^    ^^'^^    lack    of    variety    in    the    tone   itself 

^TZTrenm^^^^^                  of    the  the  small  amount   of  fresh  thought  ^^^  ^  ^T,*^' f  ^P"/*^ /^^^  .^^                      shaky,    and    there    was    insufficient    j^^^,    ^    monotony.    The    ensemble 

victorfan  Tge    W^^^                           -  -suiting  from  it  The  critic  ses  him.  -^^^^^^^^^^^^                                             polish  in  the  ensemble  playing  and    p,,,,,^,,    rather    dully    also,    with 

Victorian  Age.    YY .   fl„^„^prf  «,^]f  no  as  an  autonomous  figure,  and  ter  recreates  uie  oia  con>iaeraiions                                            accompanying    _^^   ^.  ,u^   ^u^iu^.^   h«^o   whJoh 


reaches  of  a  concert  hall,  which  dis- 
solves the  strings  into  one  another, 
and  swallows  them  up. 

The  Haydn  Quartet  which  opened 
the  program  was  unfamiliar  to  this 
listener  and  came  as  a  wonderful 
treat.  It  had  the  delightful  brand 
of  humor  which  distinguishes  Papa 
Haydn  from  all  the  other  greats:  a 
kind  of  roguish  deceptiveness,  fresh- 
ness and  inventiveness.  The  Quartet 


simjile  lyric  reading  to 
deeper  worlds  of  Romantic  melan- 
choly. But  this  is  a  suggestion  which 
would  be  made  only  to  the  older 
men  of  an  experienced  Quartet. 

Joyce  Ship,  who  was  harpsichord 
soloist  in  the  Bach  A  Major  Con- 
certo would  have  succeeded  better 
on  her  own  instrument,  the  piano. 
After  all,  a  harpsichord  played  with- 
out stops  is  as  dull  as  an  organ 
played  without  stops;  and  after  the 
first  few  moments  of  delicious  nov- 


r  in  which  Fors-  ^"^^  •    Tu                ki       i        7o7h  *^^^'    ^    monotony,     rne    ensemoie 

Victorian  Age.   William  Merwin,   an-    resuiims  it^"- - -----                    r^rreates  the  old  conNiderations  Polish  in  the  ensemble  playing  ana  performed    rather    dully    also,    with 

/nir  of  the  moderns,  was  influenced    self  up  as  an  autonomous  figure,  and    ter  '^^'^^^^^^^  in  the  clarity  of  the  accompanying  ^^^^   ^^  ^he   rhvthmic   drive   which 

?y%fan  Thom^^^^^^               read   his    i^  not  abusive  becom^^^^^                        r^i'Tfanu       withW    ^re'tenS  voices.  The  prize  of  this  particular  .^3,,,.,   ,,,3    ^,3,,,   ,,    3ny   other 

J^m,'"The  Native,"  which  exemplfied   in^to^sta^^^^^^^^^^  Jon^^o^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,„.,^,    _,    ,,,    _,„,,,,,t    slow    


^'   ""''TJ^^^  ing  to  establish  relations  with  htera.    toms   ot   failure    w  mout    Precenain.      ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^    magnificent    slow    3^;;;,; 

^"^^iVu  and  father  rough  style,   ture  by  violence.  To  works  of  medi-    to  locate  the  exact  area.  His  brief   ^^^^ment,  in  the  totally  unprepared    ^"'^^^^ 
his  difficult  and  rather  rougn  sy  cai^lessly    atUches    the    ..   oicturesque  characterizations  of   ...  ..h  nAn.nM  ki^v  of  F  sham  Ma-    ^^^^^'^^ 


r  r7cl  and  Vathe      0^^^^^^  style,  tu^e  by  violence.  To  works  of  med.  to  locate  the  exact  area.  His  bne     -^^^^„     .^  ^^^  totally  unprepared  -^^^    ^^     ;; 

SIk         '  .t  enterUin^ng   poem,  called  ocrity.    he    carelessly    atUches    the  ^^^  p.eturesque  characterizations  of   ^^r  and  unusual  key  of  F  sharp  Ma-  recen  ed    warml>    b> 

^.    nlvNo  if  wTsby  Feriinghetti.  In  word    '^greatness.''     J""/ Z''tt   ot  individual  novelisU  are  outstanding,   jor.  I  would  suspect  that  the  tran-  dience  of  students.  _ 

c^trLf  to   thTs   poet   whose   poems  heedlessly    incorporated    the    art   of  .^^^  devastating     Mr.  Du-  quility    of    this    noble   key    notwith- 


music.    The    concert    was 

a    sizable    au« 


•'Simon  Sargofi 


Jead  well   aloud/is  Edgar   Bowers  the  tali  tale 


^ 
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Andrews'  "Ash  Flowers"  is     Gen.  Ed.  Panel  Discusses 

Skillful  and  Promising  Verse    Fadiinan,  U. 


s 


Lyman  Andrews'  first  booTc,  Ash  Flowers,  is  obviously  the  work 
of  a  talented  and  promising  young  poet,  who  already  shows  a  skil- 
ful command  of  language,  if  not  yet  of  his  own  ideas  But  since 
his  poetry  is  written  in  the  vein  of  European  symbolism  rather 
than  in  the  more  familiar  t:nglish  and  American  tradition,  its  form 
and  techniques  are  likely  to  prove  diflicult  for  most  readers,  and 
should   therefore    be   explained.    m„^t    exercise    personal    discretion 

I  will  admit   at  the  outset  that  as   to   how    obscure   he  w.mls   lo   be. 

1     know     verv     little     about     the  There    h«s    to    be    some    correspond- 

,  nnee     ])t'lv\eon     tho     connotations     a 

.chool    of    ^^mb<>Ust    poetry    and    am  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^,^,^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^ 

therefore  probably  not  quahfied  to  ^^^^y^^  j^  evokes  in  his  readers:  allu- 
jud^e  Andrews'  work  proix^rly.  Nev-  sions  from  Arabic  scripture  are  hke- 
erlheless,  the  foliowini:  notions  which    ly   to   lose   most    laymen,    as   are   un- 

T     «»\nlaint»d    references    to    the    poet's 
suj^'^vsted    themselves    to    mo    as     I    txpiaimu    hi^i^ik^ 

read  Ash  Flowers,  can  perhaps  prove 

viseful    in    considering    these    poems. 

and  help  others   to   read  them. 
As   1   understand    it,   the    principle 

of    symbolist    po^Hry    ib    the    use    of 

lanj.*uai4e   as   •^utruestion    rather   than 

statement.    Thai    is,    rational,    syntac- 
tical,    paraphraseable     statement     is 

eschewed,   in  order   that   each    word, 

phrase,  and   imai^e,  be  free  to  evoke 

a    whole   cluster   of   meanin;j[s   in   the 

reader's    mind.    From   these   clusters, 

in  turn,  interlocking  and  overlapping 

in  order.  <me  hopes,  to  form  a   more 

c<»mplex    and    subtle    total    meaning. 

This   t>pe   of   poetry    is   meant    to   be 

diflicull   for  the   n'adtr.  who   instead 

ol   bein^   spoonfed   with   ideas   has  to 

iio  out  and  meet   fhe  poem  halfway, 

extending    his    own    mind    to    follow 

its  reverberations.  It  is  even  harder 
for   the    poet:    a    fact    unrecognized    1 

think    by    many   aspiring   young   lyri 

cists  to  whom  symbolism  is  attract- 
ive now .  as  free  verse  was  some  years 

ai^o  because  they  fmd  they  can 
express  Themselvev  in  n  without 
l>otherin|::  to  think  —  and  without 
bt)therinji  to  vcan— assumini^  that 
the  unleashed  play  of  the  subcon- 
scious is  sunUJent  substitute  lor  in- 
tellii^'ence  and  scansion. 

The  task  of  a  ^ood  symbolist  poet 
js  hard  m  a  numln  r  of  ways.  First 
of  all.  he  must  provide  a  surface 
texture  of  sound  and  rh>thm  suf- 
ficiently attractive  to  catch  and  hold 
the  ear  while  the  mind  is  en;;aK'ed 
in  discovering  multiple  meaning's. 
Second,  he  must  provide  a  meaning 
c(»herent  and  substantial  enouj^h 
•  particularly  if  there  is  initial  ob- 
scurity) to  make  the  cha.se  worth- 
while  and  prevent  the  reader  from 
feeling  cheated.   Here,  of  course,  he 


Dr  Joseph  F.  Kauflfman,  Dean  of  Students,  ehaired  a  Gener^ 
Education  S  panel  last  Thursday  evening  consisting  of  Robert  Kofif, 
Visilin^  Lecturer  and  Director  of  Performing  Activities  in  Music; 
Edwin  B.  Pettet,  Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts  and  Director 
of  the  Brandeis  Theatre;  and  Samuel  Shapiro,  Instructor  in  His- 
tory. The  topic  of  conversation:  Clifton  Fadiman,  a  General  Edu- 
cation     guest    and     an    avowed 


grey  cat's  given  eyes.  If  he  says 
*'green"  and  means  cat's  eyes,  he 
had  better  make  sure  we  won't  think 
of  grassy  meadows.  Here  too  he  must 
decide  how  dilTuse  his  images  wiU 
be:  too  little  diversity  and  surprise 
may  make  the  poem  Hat:  too  much 
may    spoil    its    unity. 

As  his  work  stands  now.  Andrews* 
greatest  gift  .seems  to  be  a  facility 
for  balanced  sound  and  cadence, 
and  for  imagery:  original,  striking, 
and  lovely  in  itself.  Single  lines 
often  stand  out  from  his  poems, 
distinguished  by  their  vividness: 
**.  ,  .  and  the  jaws  of  animals  chat- 
ter and  drip  with  mint"  or  'how 
tired  he  is  his  breath  is  sour  as 
copper."  The  best  example  of  a  w  hole 
poem  in  the  strictly  sensual  vein  is 
Lyric,  which  has  the  str<  ng  imme- 
diacy of  a  U)rca  poem.  The  Mdtjtcian 
is  another,  meaning  nothing  further 
than  the  precise  sense  impressions 
it  expresses,  the  enhanced  sen.sa- 
tions  of  drunkenness.  T}nni(}hl  fo  Ca- 
iuUns.  I  think,  .ittempts  a  similar 
•  though  intellectuali/ed.  sell-regard- 
ing* effect,  but  fails  by  lack  of  mo- 
mentum. 

.More  .subtle  is  the  presentation  of 
sense  images  which  also  suggest 
some  idea  or  L'roup  of  ideas,  as 
"The  breaking  poet  understands  the 
sea."  Here  again,  single  Imes  or  sec- 
tions of  poems  often  achieve  an 
effect  not  sustained  by  the  rest  of 
the  poem.  Lo.vt  AyigeL  for  instance, 
has  "The  angel  with  the  gift  of  tar- 
nishtKl  grapes;  the  clock  with  eyes 
of  shadow"  which  connects  with  the 
center  couplet  and  the  last  five  lines 
through  shadow  light,  eating-drink 
CoHtivvcd  on   I*ug€  Eight 


an 
^second  rate  mind.*' 

Speaking  first.   KofT  felt   that 

Fadiman  was  only  'half  alive,"  a 
person  who  admittedly  had  no  un- 
derstanding of  Shaw's  "life  force.'* 
This  quality  of  "negating  instinct  by 
going  to  the  mind  causes  one  to 
lose  much."  KofT  felt  that  the  danger 
lay  not  in  the  fact  that  this  man 
lives  his  life  with  this  philosophy, 
but  rather  in   the   nature  of  the  job 


greatness."  "Young  people.*'  said  the 
Dean,  "select  models,  parents  per- 
ha[^,  people  with  certain  standards 
of  behavior."  They  generally  select 
men  of  action  and  very  seldom  se- 
lect people  of  intellect.  This  is  often 
because  most  great  men  are  iden- 
tified as  having  deviant  behavioral 
patterns.  "There  is  a  need  of  creat- 
ing models  of  both  intellect  and  char- 
acter." 

In    addition.    KaufTman     felt     that 


Fadiman    holds.    »One   of    Fadiman's    p\^diman's     'either,  or    attitude"    was 


IS    selecting   hooks 
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current  positions 
for  the  Book  of 
"For,"  says  KofT.  'How  does  a  non- 
creative  mind  jurtge  creative  artists?" 
Another  Fadiman  trait,  that  of  vio- 
lently reacting  to  anything  concern- 
ing the  future  'such  as  rockets  to 
the  moon)  also,  telt  Koff.  was  dan- 
gerous because  of  the  nature  of 
Fadiman's  job  and    influence. 

KofT  agreed  with  Fadiman  in  em- 
phasizing that  students  should  have 
more  required  cour.ves  and  less  elect- 
ives  in  their  college  programs.  KofT 
also  agreed  with  Fadiman's  dubious 
outlook  concerning  educational  tele- 
vision "It  is  highly  dubious,"  said 
Koff.  "The  contact  with  the  teacher 
and  the  teacher's  contact  with  the 
students  is  missing,  and  that  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  learning 
process." 

Shapiro  found  Fadiman  a  good 
deal  like  Weeks,  who  spoke  at  Gen 
Ed  some  time  ago,  in  that  both  men 
have  made  a  career  out  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  extension  of 
riteracy.  "A  half  educated  man  who 
fdls  the  need  (of  second  rate  journals 
and  novels)  with  an  inferior  kind  of 
mental  pablum."  Shapiro  felt  that 
Fadiman  was  basically  dishonest. 
"Boc'xs  make  no  impression  on  him 
and  he  would  do  anything  for  mon- 
ey. His  secret/'  said  Shapiro,  "is  that 
he  really  is  a  second  hand  man  who 
likes  second  rate  things.  He  is  no 
menace  to  culture  because  he  has 
no  connection  with  It.  The  man  is  In 
the  business  of  literature  the  way  a 
butcher  is  in  the  meat  business." 

Pettet  enjoyed  Fadiman,  becau.sc 
he  ••sp<^ke  lx»autifully.  lucidly,  with 
charm,  and  good  taste.  But,"  con- 
tinued Pettet,  "the  story  he  told  was 
a  fictional  work  of  art,  a  structure 
built     ipr     public     relations."    Pettet 


not  philosophically  sound.  "There  is 
no  reason,"  KaufTman  said,  "to  choose 
between  sharing  and  maintaining 
one's  individuality.  And,"  he  con- 
cluded, "there  is  enough  misery  in 
the  world  to  go  around:  it  is  not 
necessary^  to  say  you  don't  want  to 
be  happy." 
American  Education 

During  the  question  period  that 
followed,  the  importance  of  a  par- 
ticular professor  to  a  course  was  dis- 
cussed Shapiro  felt  that  the  stu- 
dent body  often  expected  the  pro-  . 
lessor  to  do  the  whole  job,  and 
were  waiting  to  be  entertained.  Pet- 
tet agreed  in  part,  citing  the  in- 
stances when  students,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  «^emesters,  sit  in  on  classes 
and  expect  the  professor  to  "give** 
for  three  or  four  lectures.  If  the 
"gi\ing"  isn't  up  to  what  the  student 
expects,  the  course  is  often  dropped. 
Kauffman  expres.sed  the  opinion 
thai  while  dynamic  men  certainly 
were  the  most  desirable,  ft  was  a 
rare  "coincidence  that  a  person  has 
both  productivity  and  a  iK'rsonality 
that    projects   it." 

KofT  spoke  of  the  European  system, 
where  the  emphasis  is  not  on  what 
subject  you  happen  to  he  learning, 
but  on  the  tools  of  the  learning  pro- 
cess, the  important  thing  bc»ing  to 
learn  how  to  learn.  Kauffman  point- 
ed out  that  this  was  the  argument 
currently  raging  in  American  edu- 
cation, the  progressives  being  op- 
posed 10  fixed  curriculum,  and  put- 
ting the  emphasLs,  instead,  on  how 
to   solve   problems. 

Most  of  the  students  present  ex- 
^jressed  feelings  that  the  important 
thing  was  to  learn  regardless,  and 
in  some  ca.ses,  in  spite  of,  the  pro- 
fessor; a  teacher's  personality  great- 
ly   affects    the    student's    desire    to 


cited  the  structure  of  the  Uilk,  from  f^^^n,    and    often    an    "uninspiring** 

the    specific    to    the    concrete   to  the  professor  kills  this  desire  altogether, 

philosophic    generalization.    "He    has  pettet    ended     the     discussion     by 

rationalized   the  progress  of  his  life  j^aying    that    teachers    were    human, 

lo   the    point    where    it    has    become  ^^^j    ^^xQy    could    not    go    about    the 

organized,   slicked   and   bow-tied."   It  business  of  educating  as  though  there. 

fictional    interpretation  yj^^^^  ^   factor   given  with   which   to 
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has  to  be  a 
bc^cause  that  is  the  way  to  tie  up 
all  the  loose  ends.  'The  man  is 
elusive,"  Pettet.  went  on.  "he  will 
do  anything  for  money,  and  can  do 
it  because  he  has  been  able  to  fic- 
tionalize    life." 

Pettet  also  saw  danger  in  the  "pow- 
erful position"  Fadiman  holds  in  the 
Book  of  the  Month  Club.  He  com- 
pared Fadiman's  method  of  review- 
ing numerous  books  over  the  same 
period  of  time  to  looking  at  a  paint- 
ing in  three  stages:  the  first  time, 
looking    at    the    three    inches    in    the 


given 

supply  the  student.  The  important 
thing,  he  felt,  "is  to  decide  how 
you  can  train  yourselves  to  the  sub- 
ject in  spite  of  whatever  teacher 
you  have."  If  something  doesn't 
happen  which  you  are  looking  for,  if 
"it"  isn't  there,  "the  thing  to  do  is 
to  decide  that  *I  am  going  to  the 
subject  itself  and  learn'." 

—-Sue   KoskoH 

Letters  •  •  • 

Contiyiued  from  Page  Two 


lower  half;  a  week  later  viewing  three    Jlf>cO0uition 
inches  somewhere  in  the  middle;  the  r? 

last  time,  looking  at  a  piece  at  the  ]  think  that  the  time  has  come 
top,  then  proceeding  to  judge  the  for  omeone^  publicly  to  thank  Mr. 
beauty  of  the  entire  painting.  "This  Robert  Koff  for  the  fine  job  he  is 
piecemeal  relationship  is  frightening,  doing  in  bringing  informal  chamber 
and  that  he  (Fadiman)  should  com-  music  to  the  Brandeis  campus.  The 
mend  it  is  devastating."  continuing    excellence   of   these    cH)n- 

Later  in  the  evening,  Pettet  noted  certs  is  as  much  to  his  credit  as  to 
that  there  existed  a  note  of  pathos,  that  of  the  participant  musicians.  Mr. 
a  true  sense  of  failure  in  Fadiman.  Koff's  organizational  abilities,  his 
"Rationalizing  a  career  of  no  career  personable  manner,  and  especially  his 
is  disappointing,  and  probably  less  enthusiasm  for  initiating  first-rate 
than  he  expected  of  himself.  It  means  musie  as  an  integral  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's life,  have  contributed  appreci- 
ably to  our  enjoyment  of  chaml)er 
music.  I  feel  that  I  speak  for  all  of 
us  who  have  heard  or  participated  in 
these  campus  concerts  in  thanking 
Mr.  Koff  very  warmly  for  his  unceas- 
ing efforts  on  our  behalf. 

**Ja9ie  Kogan 


he  is  aware  of  his  own  incapacity. 

KaufTman  spoke  of  Fadiman's  abil- 
ity in  semantics.  "Everything  he  said 
he    could    have    explained    another 

way.** 

Model  of  Greatness 

Kauffman  was  also  interested  In 
Fadiman's    mention    of    "models    of 
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Weisberg  First  of  Dewey  Lecturers; 
Influences  of  Philosopher  Analyzed 

er  seems  to  hold  one's  interest. 


IS 

com- 


when  considering;  some  of  the  basic    of  it.     Weisberg  has  made  clear  the    causes.  ^ 

Is  his  philosophy  not  applicable  problems  of  epistomology.     A  whole    relevance  and  importance  of  Dewey  s        Much    of    Dowey  s     philosophy 

to   current    issues?    Did    he    deal  series  of  problems  can  be  eliminated    ^ords    for   our   time,   but   the   ques-    programmatic.      He    does    not    c 

with   dififerent   themes?     These   were  ^y    utilizing    the    notion    of    problem    ^^^^  ..^j^^  ^^  ^-^^  philosophy  neglect-    pletely  develop  his  themes,  but  leaves 

the    questions    Weisberg    hoped    to  situations  in  relation  to  questions  of    ^^^„   ^^.^^    remains      Weisberg   attri-    them  as  sketches  for  other  philoso- 

^"•''''*''''  «"'•    perception;    knowledge    of    the    ^  '      ^  '  Continued  on  page  ten 

Weisberg    began    by    pointing    out  external  world;  its  possible  existence    butej^    this    neglect    to    a    variety    ot ___._--_ 

that    there    seemed    to    be    irrecon-  outside    the    realm    of    our    percep-  —-—--------—---—— 

ciliablc  conflicts  between  Dewey  and  tion;  sensation  of  an  object  as  apart 

more   recent   philosophers.     He   then  from   the  object   itself.     These  ques- 

demonstrated   that   there   really   was  tions  arose  from  the  fallacious  dich- 

a  continuity  of  philosophical  thought  otomy   created  by   past  philosophers, 

from  Dewey  to  the  present.     Dewey  They    made    the    mistake    of   separat- 

is   a    part   of   the    same   tradition   as  ing    the    person    sensing    from    the 

we.     His  philosophical  questions  and  object    sensed.      Once    this    is    done 

aims  are  the  same  as  ours.     The  con-  questions  as  to  separate  existence  of 

trasts   are   only   superfiicial   and    can  the  outside  world  are  naturally  posed, 

therefore  be  readily  explained.     For  If    we    would    realize    that    speculat- 

example,  Dewey  conceived  of  philoso-  ing   about   sensallon   can   be   fruitful 

phy  as  the  dominant  moral  force  of  only   if   we   find   the   proper  context 

civilization.        Current      philosophers  for    perception,    we    would    clear    up 

The  senser  and  the 
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have  a  much  more  limited  opinion. 
If  there  is  a  eontinuity  between 
Dewey  and  the  analytic  phih)sophers, 
how  can  so  basic  a  di  fie  re  nee  in 
outlook  be  reconciled?  Whatever  the 
score  of  the  problems  confronted, 
the  contemporary  approach  to  those 
problems  is  quite  similar  to  that  of 
Dewey. 

There   appear  to   be    no  great   phi- 
losophers   today    not    because    there 
are  not  profound  philosophical  minds 
but    because    the    philosopher's    work 
is    more    intensive    now    and    less    ex- 
tensive  than   ever   before.     But   Dew- 
ey's    method,     and     the     methods     of 
present    day    analytical    philosophers 
are   essentially   the   same.      Both    em- 
ploy the   methodology  of  logic.     The 
two    are    in    fundamental    agreement 
on   tinis   important   point.      Logic    is   a 
method  of  inquiry  and  not  a  "system 
of  formal  validity."    Abstracted  from 
specific  applications  to  various  prob- 
lem    situations     It    has     little     worth. 
Indeed,    these    tenets    are    the    very 
basic  of  modern  analytic  philosophy. 
The    problem   situation    is   a    real    sit- 
uation.       it     is    something     that    can 
be   seen   and   described.      It   is  empir 
ical.     The  basis  of  our  knowledge   is 


a  lot  of  errors.  The  senser 
object  sensed  must  be  a  part  of  the 
same  contextual  scheme.  There  is 
no  question  of  independent  exist- 
ence ol  the  outside  world  because  the 
context  in  which  the  real  world  is 
placed  is  also  the  context  in  which 
sensation  is  placed.  They  cannot 
be  separated.  They  are  part  of  the 
same   situation. 

The    context,    to    use    Dewey's    ter- 
minoloj^y,    is    the    problem    situation. 
The    world    ^'problem*'   tells    us    that 
people  are  involved.     They  must  be. 
Knowled^'e  is  a  relationship  between 
tho  observer  and  the  external  world. 
Nothing  more.     By  placing  the  study 
i,f    epistomolojiy    in    the    framework 
of     specific     situations     of     knowing, 
Dewey    eliminates    all    the    problems 
created  by  the  thing  in  itself.  There 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  what   an 
object    is    really    like.     Prior    to    the 
situation    of    sensing    it    there    is    no 
object    at    all.      By    overcoming    the 
mistaken     separation     between     the 
knower  and  the  thing  known,  Dewey 
clarifies   much   that   is  confusing.     In 
fact,     this     knowledge      could      have 
saved    the    posit ivists    much    wasted 
energy.     But   apparently   they  either 


"positive/'   actual   scientific.     Dewey    disregarded  it  or  were  never  aware 

is  a   logician   and   an   empiricst,  thus 

the   "logical   pc-sitivist."      It   may   well 

be  that  Dewey  v/as  a  charter  member 

of     that     school,     though     today     not 

generally   recognized  as  such. 

Dewey's  major  achievement  was 
the  invention  of  the  problem  situa- 
tion. It  is  of  great  value  in  many 
different  uays.  We  have  seen  its 
use  in  relation  to  the  application  of 
logic.     It   is  also  extremely  valuable 
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Whit«  cushion  -  foot  crew  sock 
that   stretches   to   fit    your  size. 
Blend  of  soft  cotton  hx>A  stretch 
nylon  foot  with  •  true  rib  all 
cotton  top.  —*.  —  —  —>  — 

■"wAM»rM<>SiaY"cOMPANY 
ROUTE  1,  BOX  29,  NORLINA,  N.  C. 

f  tease  send  me —  P*»' 

My  school  colors — 

Name 


Address. 

I  City 


State. 


Send  cath,  check  or  M.  O.   Include 
10  cents  for  mailing.    No  COD/s 


RUSSIA: 

Psychology  - 
and  Politics 

The    Psychology   Club,   in 
cooperation  with  the  Pol- 
itics Department,  will  pre- 
sent   ALBERT    MAYSELS 
with    his    lecture,    films, 
ond  topes  of  the   people 
of  Russio  ond  Polond  on 
Morch   3rd,   ot   8:30   pm 
in  Seifer  Holl.  Mr.  Moy- 
sels  hos  recently  returned 
from    o    visit   behind   the 
Iron  Curtoin  ofter  mok- 
ing   seyerol  documentory 
films.  His  lecture  will  em- 
phosize  the  difference  in 
orientotion  of  Psychology 
in  the  Soviet  Union  ond 
in  the  United  Stotes  ond 
its  resulting  politicol  im- 
plicotions. 

MARCH 

8:30  pm 
Seifer  Hall 


Even  Euclid  had  to  admit... 


It's  what's  u|>  front 

that  counts 


Euclid  proved  that  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points.  And  if 
you'll  walk  a  straight  line  to  the 
nearest  pack  of  Winstons,  you'll 
find  it  the  shortest  distance  to 
a  really  enjoyable  smoke.  It's 
the  tobacco  up  front  that  makes 


the  difference  and  that's  where' 
Winston  packs  its  own  exclusive 
filter-Blend— a  special  selection 
of  light,  mild  tobacco,  specially 
processed  for  filter  smoking. 
You'll  find  Filter -Blend  gives 
Winston  a  flavor  without  paral- 
lel. In  fact,  it's  axiomatic  that... 


WINSTON  TASTES  GOOD,  LIKE  A  CIGAREHE  SHOULD! 


< 


Morch  2,  W59 


Fage  Eight- 


Radio  Club 

ConitJiHei^  from 
certain  rules;  in  erther  C'dur,  if  one 
disagrees  he  always  has  the  right 
to  leave.  'Some  students  lose  si^ht 
Of  the  fact  that  it's  a  privilege  to 
come  to  Brandeis,**  Meeker  said. 
**You  asked  us  to  come  here."  He 
preferred  not  to  discuss  llamada's 
charge  that  the  University':>  reversal 
of  policy  constituted  a  **breach  of 
trust.** 
Closed  Circuit  AM  Station 

The  station  will  operate  on  cIosihI- 
Circuit  AM  because  to  broadca-t  FM, 
as  had  originally  been  pianned, 
would  involve  FCC  regulation  and 
the  purchase  of  FM  receivers  by 
Students.  Its  emphasis,  according  to 
a  tentative  25-hour-per-week  sched- 
ule, will  be  on  non- vocal  and  classical 
music,  depending  upon  th*»  availa- 
bility of  records.  Meeker  said  that 
he  expects  to  receive  thi.s  ^eek  a 
schematic  diagram  of  the  closed-cir- 
cuit .system  being  prepared  by  an 
engineer.  He  indicated  that  the  wir- 
ing might  be  installed  wj»hin  one 
month  of  the  receipt  of  the  diagram. 

The  Club's  Executive  Officers  de- 
cided to  hold  election.>  in  April 
rather  than  in  February,  so  that  in 
the  interim  meetings  could  be  held 
and  the  members  would  be  better 
prepared  to  vote.  Steve  Weiner  com- 
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Page  One 

plained  that  tliere  has  been  "little 
interest"  and  ^'disgraceful  turnouts", 
to  hold  elections  now  as  the  Consti- 
tution specified  would  be  unwise. 
Steve  Rudin  suggested  that  the  rem- 
edy would  be  to  keep  the  student 
body  constantly  aware  of  the  Club's 
activities  through  the  use  of  mimeo- 
graph and  The  Justice.  Weiner  re- 
torted that  Justice  writers  'turn  a 
story  upsidedown,"  and  he  has 
therefore  followed  a  policy  of  dis- 
closing   no    information. 


Criticism  And  Literature 


Council . . . 


Continued  jroi^  Page  Ove 
WLDB's  power  sy.'*tem  yields  a  favor- 
able report,  the  station  will  begin 
AM  broadcasting  as  ^oon  as  possible. 
The  report  is  expected  in  two 
weeks.  With  the  approval  of  Club 
advisor  Mr.  Lloyd  Meeker,  Assistant 
Director  of  Admissions,  the  station 
officials  may  obtain  allocations  from 
a  grant  to  the  University  specifically 
earmarked  for  station  WLDB. 

Council  will  request  that  the  Li 
brary  Committee  investigate  the  po.s- 
sibility  of  student  lH>dy  participa- 
tion in  moving  books  to  the  new 
library  upon  its  structural  comple- 
tion 


Cofitinued  from   Page   Five 

ism'  of  this  generation." 

Uonel    Trilling    is    the    man    who 

brought  Forster  to  popularity.     The 

small  book  in  which  he  does  so  was 

recommended     by     Mr.     Dupee     to 

those    attacking    criticism    a.s    sterile. 

Trilling  is  persua.sive   because  of  an 

Inveterate    feeling    of    reverence    to 

our  age.  Trilling  is  dramatic   in   his 

use    of    the    first    i>e'rson    plural.    He 

can    do    dirty     work    also,    such    as 

his  critique  of  the  Kinsey  report. 
His  persua.siveness  al.so  lies  in  his 
complete  acc€*ptance  of  the  teacher's 
role,  one  of  the  two  poles  to  which 
a  critic  tends  to  be  drawn.  The 
critic  may  also  face  the  public  in 
the  role  of  a  journalist.  It  is  the 
critic's  task  tp  di.scover  in  which  role 
he  may  best  enact  his  aims. 

Edmund  Wih>on  considers  a  liter- 
ary essay  as  a  form  of  superior  jour- 
nalism. His  spirit  is  not  friendly  re- 
garding either  reader  or  subject,  yet 
his  essays  arc  compelling.  He  does 
not  use  the  usual  dramatic  tcnrh- 
niques.  For  example,  Wilson  turns 
Trilling's  dramatic  *'we"  into  a  mere 
syntactical  device.  As  a  replacement 
for  the  usual  meaiis  of  persuasive- 
ness, he  offers  a  literary  intelligence 


which  is  forever  seeking.  Wilson's 
topics  of  discussion  are  idiosyncra- 
sies and  hoaxes. 

Dupee   introduced    V.    S.    Pritehelt 
as   his    ''calculated    risk,    or    mystery- 
man,"  since  he  is  the  sole  critic  under 
discussion    who    Is    not    well    known 
and    not    generally    accepted    as   out- 
standing.   His    best    works    are    The 
Living   Novel  and  Books  in   General, 
iKith    of    which    are    .seldom    quoted. 
Pritchett  is  dramatic  because  of  the 
consistency    with    which    he    supplies 
his   readers   with    unforgettable    pun- 
gent brevities.  He  defines  Faulkner's 
minimal   humanism   in   the  following 
manner:  **He  sifts  his  characters  un- 
til he  comes  down   to  the  infinitew- 
mal   deposlr  of  humanity/'  Pritchett 
produces   not   an    explanation,   but   a 
phrase   upon   which   we  can  amplify. 
Like  a  first  rate  actor,  he  can  afford 
to  throw  away  a  line,  yet  his  essays 
are    always   ambitious.    He    concerns 
himself    with    the    central    aspect    of 
his  writerH. 

^'Pritchett's  magic  lies  in  his  brev- 
ity," said  Mr.  Dupee.  "His  words 
convey  his  mind  so  obligingly  and  so 
graphically  that  one  is  not  aware  of 
a  mind  in  itself.*'  Mr.  Dupee  feels 
that  this  is  the  reason  for  Pritchett's 


EngllBh:  SCAHOAl.  MAGAZINE 


TMnhll%h  translation:  This  mag- 
azine is  put  out  by  a  bunch  of 
troublishers.  Their  other  monthly 
offerings:  a  horror  series  (feari- 
odical),  pin-up  pictures  {lecriodi- 
cal)  and  a  fortune  tellers'  gazette 
{seeriodical).  Naturally,  none  car- 
ries ads  mentioning  the  honest 
taste  of  fine  tobacco.  Who'd  want 
Lucky  Strike  mixmg  with  that 
crowd?  As  for  the  scandal  sheet, 
it's  a  smeariodical  which  deserves 
nothing  but  snuhlicity. 

MAKE  ^25 

Start  talking  our  language— we've  got 
hundreds  of  checks  just  itching  to  go! 
We're  paying  $25  each  for  the  Thinkliah 
words  judged  best!  Thinklish  Ls.easy:  it's 
a  new  word  from  two  words— like  those  on 
thin  page.  Send  yours  to  Lucky  Strike, 
Box  67A,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y.  Enclose  name, 
address,  college  and  class. 
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lack  of  popul'trity.  It  Is  commonly 
believed  that  a  critic's  function  is  to 
associate  literary  aspects  with  the 
world  of  ideas.  Although  Pritchett 
fulfills  this  function,  he  does  so  in  a 
manner  too  familiar  to  be  recog- 
nized. One  will  not  find  him  arguing 
wUh  other  critics,  yet  in  his  own 
concii»e  way  he  has  counteracted 
many  of  the  narrowing  tendencies  of 
post-war  England— morality,  auster- 
ity, nationality. 

Pritxrhett  was  praised  for  his  great 
range  of  variety,  and  a  penetrating 
warmth,  in  contrast  to  WiUon,  Du- 
pee admires  Pritchett  because  of  the 
seriousness  with  which  he  considers 
each  role  he  must  play. 

Mr.  Dupee,  in  concluding,  said 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  belittle  the 
other  aspects  of  criticism.  His  wish 
was  to  stress  the  dramatic  element, 
whose  presence  guides  the  critic 
away  from  the  "run  of  the  mill 
stuff.'* 

Mr.  Dupee  lectured  in  a  style 
which  verified  his  esteem  for  Mr. 
Pritchett.  The  presentation  repre- 
sented to  this  auditor  i&  a  good 
example  of  persuasiveness  by  means 
of  wit,  pungent  brevity,  and  a  dra- 
matic relationship  with  the  .subject. 
It  is  only  regretted  that  Mr.  Dupee 
did  not  consider  the  complications 
ari-sing  from  this  dramatic  technique. 
For  instance,  becaui>e  of  the  critic's 
piiychological  involvement  with  his 
subject,  what  may  he  do  to  retain 
the  objective  elements  required  of 
a  good  critical  work? 

— Ira  T.  Landess 

'Ash  Flowers'... 

Continued  from  Page  Sir 

ing.  time-age-timelessness  symbolism 
all  working  together,  each  mutually 
implying  the  others.  But  much  oC 
the  rest  of  the  poem,  with  its  too- 
violent  life  symbols  and  too-obvious 
mechanism  symtwis,  is  rather  adoles- 
cently  theatrical.  The  diction  in  this 
poem  keeps  changing,  and  the  images 
are  a  hodgepodge.  Prism  also  has 
some  very  lovely  sections,  but  alto- 
gether it  misses,  again  by  l>eing  dis- 
connected. 

Andrews*  greatest  difficulty  appears 
to  be  finding  and  keeping  to  a 
single  general  idea  per  poem.  We 
can  see  this  by  comparing  poems 
like  Prism  and  Last  Angel,  which 
are  too  diffuse,  with  others,  like 
Twins,  The  Magician,  and  Ash  Flouh 
ers,  which  succeed  by  clothing  and 
developing  one  Idea  at  a  time  with 
a  variety  of  connected  images,  kept 
to  a  minimum.  Another  disturbing 
aspect  of  Andrews'  work  is  a  ten- 
dency toward  obscurity.  I  could  make 
nothing  definite  of  Dctis  Maris,  Song 
With  No  Same,  or  Song  an  a  Moun^ 
tain  Night.  The  last  of  these  has  a 
beautiful,  exciting  mood,  and  I  am 
sure  beauty  redeems  a  multitude  of 

sins,    but    I   think    it    is    still    unfair 

tactics   to    present    the    reader   with 

a  moon,  a  mountain,  a  horse,  a  Christ, 

etc.,  which  apparently   are  intended 

allegorlcally,    without    giving    some 

clue  to  the  aUegoiy. 

Tbe  theme-choice  of  sone  oC  the 
poems,  Po$tlude,  The  Wreck,  Scene, 
and  The  River,  which  I  did  imder- 
stand,   struck   me   as   high-schootish. 

This  is  not  a  serious  critieisai*  as 
the  evidence  oi  the  rest  of  tKe  book 
indicates  that  Andrews  has  already 
grown  beyond  tlie  iaunatttrlty  of 
these  pieces.  It  wiH  be  a  pteas«re  to 
watch  his  further  growtli. 

—Alicia  SvAki  Otirlkor 

Dissent . . . 

C<mtinued  fr<nn  Pmge  Three 

enoe  of  history  teaches  you  a  tra^e 
humanism.  You  continue  to  think 
and  act  for  the  goals  you  seek. 

In  some  small  way,  DISSENT  has 
helped  expose  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
rigorous  winter  in  whidi  we  live. 
That  iAformatiOs  itself  mar  ^  ^^ 
crucial  prelude  to  the  spruig. 

•  Martin  Pereffx 
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Stress  Form,  Not  Content 

Alain  Bosquet,  Visiting  Professor  of  French  and  Comparative  literatures  and  noted  French 
older  literature  which  holds  the  seat  of  honor  and  tradition  in  France. ^ 

Bosquet    draws    a    distinction    ,„i|    ,^  of  morality,  nwn  have  Im-    novel   it  simple  and  unimportant  In 
between     the      •ultra-rebellious"  '^    „po„    themselves    a    scale    of    terms     of     experimental     ♦•*hnlq«e.    .  _..«.«.  ..■^.  —  ■■■k       ■  mi  ■« 

'-"::?fi^J^'^r"i;^.y.^;  Hr-.'::^^^!^^^^^^^  TYPEWRITER  AND 

wants  to  be  new  at  all  costs.  Every-  „^rts.   The   only   healthy   approach  T^'^"'*''"**     J«nTotrs^n  ot^al 

thing,  even  v^ords  which  are  the  one  h  to  think  of  man's  self-consciously  written  In  ♦^^  "''"f^  P*"*"  P'":;^ 

roncretc  tool  of  any  writer,  may  be  ,„p<^   "durable    values"   as   bein»  vous).  the  ^'T'^a  b^thl  arad^l 

sacrificed    to    the    insatiable    hunger  .'„.,ther   duraWe   nor  values."  the  hero  '*  •"•^'*'*^*7„*^*  ^Z  1: 

^•^       —  ..           1.  i.v.^  evolution    of    tf»e     meaning    or    Tne 

for  the  ••New."  cioran  makes  it  clear,  through  the  •v«.'^"  j.n  ^    ^^  ^^  b.„„„,„g.  a  cold 

An    example    of    this    avant  garde    jj^^at   care   he   takes   w.tJi   his  style  j,,ti„ctly   polite    relationship   Is 

movement  Ls  "Lettrism."  a  form  of  and  technique,  that  he  does  believe  ^,.^^^j  between  author  and  hero. 
Dadaism  at  Hs  worst  The  group  was  i„  on*  thing:  Art.  It  is  .something  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^jj^,^  ^  ^le  book 
born  in  1946  and  has  since  been  en-  he  accepts  and  cannot  light  again.st.  ^  changes  to  mean  il  (he):  the 
tombed  and  resurrected  on  an  aver-  a  second  writer  experimenting  ^^^^^  comments  en  the  hero,  in 
age  of  every  two  years.  with   new   ideas   in  a  classical  lonn  ^^^^^  portions  of  the  book  vou« 

The  "Lettrlsts '  scorn  the  use  of  is  Eugene  lonesco.  whose  plays  Tne  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  familiar  form)  and 
words.  Their  creators.  saW  Bosquet.  Bald  Soprano.  The  Chairs  and  J««  ^  ^^„,|  ,„d  warmly  familiar  re- 
may  be  compared  to  a  phonograph  have  recently  brought  him  fame  m  ,^^,^^^^,p  ^  established  between 
record  being  played  backwards,  and  the  United  Stales.  J^°  »fP^^^^^  "  .„thor  and  hero.  By  the  conclusion 
at  the  wrong  speed.  This  group,  in  Its  his  work  have  ""P?.'^"'^*'. '".  f'^"'?"*  vous  has  become  io  (I)  and  the 
^est  for  the  New.  Is  violently  super-  menUl  literature.  Urstly,  in  h'»  P'^y  ,y^,,^^  ,^  ^ero  ar*  now  one  and 
Bclal  and  dictatorial.  Uck  he  created  a  new   ^^^^ J^ Jl   ^^  ^^  p.,^„:  ,  complete  identl- 

The  experimentalists,  on  the  other  the  meaning  ^^^  "[jf  *„ '^;^;  p^^^  ficatlon  has  been  achieved, 
hand,  are  Involved  in  the  discovery  <>«  .^  S^,  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Monsier.  Bosquet,  concluded,  his 
^  new  techniques.  "^  *•/•  Jl*  tere  someone  else.  And  then,  with-  lecture  with  the  comntent  that  liter- 
employing  the  word  as  a  'W.  Their  ^^^^^^  ■  j,Ls  p<.sition  on  stage,  alure  in  France  today,  although 
concern  Is  "with  research  rather  'T^  J^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^  third  per-  clever  in  experimentation  and  the 
than  resulH."  The  group  l»  not  *»  "^  e  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  surreal-  invention  of  new  formulae,  has  little 
driven,  as  Is  the  avant^arde,  by  any  •  '^  sleep-walker's  dia-  concern  with  creating  an  image  of 
passion  to  attain  the  ultra-new.  'stic  im<tger)    auu  y  ,    .  .      .. ^ .^    „  j.  ,   ii,*rntiir« 
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»mporary 

quet  feels  it  necessary'  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  more  recent  experi- 
mentalists and  from  the  avant-garde. 
Sartre's  message  was  given  twenty 
years  ago  in  his  novel.  Nausea.  Ap- 
pearing in  1939,  at  tiic  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  the  novel  exemplified 


logue''    become    indepc^ndent    of    his    the  modern  world.  It  is  a  hteraturc 
Although    Sartre    and    Camus    are    personality     Spt^aking    as    three    or    whose     empha*;is     w     oti     technique 
considered  first  among  the  ranks  of    ^^^^^  different  characters.  Jack   says    rather   than  on  content  of   a   moral 
contemporary    French    writers,    Bos-    ^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  single  one  of  them    nature. 

roight  have  said.  Me,  you,  he,  and  AlthougH  Bosquot  strefsed  ttit 
she  become  a  single  identity  and  importance  of  ttio  French  writer's 
coniiequenlly,  the  monologues,  <orig-  concern  with  experimental  technique, 
inally  Jack's)  assumes  the  nature  of  it  is  the  opinion  of  tt»i$  reviewer 
a  dialogue.  that     Bosquefs     discussion     directly 

^-         -  ^  ,  ,....        The    second    important    aspect    of    points    to    a    created    image    of    the 

World  War  II,  the  novel  exemplified  .^  ^^^^  ^^  ^is  protest  against    modern  world.  Assuming  that  no  true 

the  view  held  at  that  time  by  many  .^^  ^^  ^^^   ^^^^^^^   f^^    dichotomy   may   be    drawn    between 

Frenchmen  that  ^History   was  bemg  ^'^    French    Theater    has    al-    form  and  content  in  a  work  of  liter- 

made    agaiast    them."    The    hero    of  ^^^^     ^^    ^.^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ature,   it    is    necessary    to    view    the 

Nausea,   "a    perfect   example   of    de-         -      unrewarded     Killer     and     The    technical   or  formal   direction   which 
featism/'    lives    on,    waits    on--OHe         .  lonesco     comments    on    French    literature    is    taking    in    the 

might     as     well     have     waited     for    "^^  ^/  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^bit.  same    light    as    the    direction    of   its 

Godot,*'  commenUs  Bosquet)  for  notn-        ^^      ,,  .    .    e^.,,^^    r«i%cerns    i^^^  content. 

ing.  Sartre  believe,  "^t  fe  fate  of  The  ;--;  .It.on^r-rm*^;  Of  the  writers  discu.ssed,  Cioran 
man  offers  no  possibibty  of  hope,  a  n^n  r^"*  '*  ;,  ^,  ^\„^^  wy„ie  in  his  negation  of  the  values  and 
he  lives  because  he  has  not  the  •'»*'*  J";""*"''^  ^J  ^Vmurderin,  philosophies  of  modern  humanity, 
courage  to  die.  Just  as  SartreVs  hero  ^^^ /* J^*^*  Tday  The  Ture^ucrTt  appears  to  me  to  be  doing  Oie  same 
in  Nause.  is  the  symbol  of  the  dee-  three  t^"***  l/jjlrfers  because  thing  as  does  Beckett  in  his  negaUon 
pair    so    widely    felt    in    1939     so    i.,    J«  ";77^';,*J  J^^.^^^t^^^^^^  of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  lonesco 

Meic*au,  the  hero  of  Camus'  novel  he  ♦*•'•♦"•♦•♦»  !1?\  ^^J"/  **^^  „„;.  ;„  his  protest  against  ihe  ordered 
The  Stranger,  published  in  1942,  the  on.  »•  J^^^^^f  ^jj^^^^/.^r^o  ex-  formulaUon  of  logic  and  reason, 
symbol  of  the  lack  «>f  .sUmim.  and  «^  -♦►';'^»,*;--^;,-"  ,„,,„,  ,^  .^he  concern  of  these  writer. 
Uie  -P^^*'*  Jf  J^;7J^Ji:f  .^e^^^^^^^^  r.  crime.  In  the  end.  It  is  the  hero  .pp..rs  to  be  with  the  Idea  that 
Europe  in  the  early  forties^  '"^^^..^n  himself  who  must  be  punished.  He  chaos  Is  the  basic  element  in  the 
apathetically  renounces  respon-bi^  J^-»*'* j;";^^  ^^  J.^,^  .^me  world  and  that  men,  by  constructing 
ity.  Shot  by  the  liring  ^Jl»»^  for  a    h«    comm  ^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^.^^^^   .„   philosophy 

S  intn.r  t    deaUi'Ts^"  Ki^d  •^Th;  setond   play.  The  Rhinoceros,  as  well   as   in   language,  attempt  to 

•f  suki3H!e  cioesnt  care  if  he  dies  takes  place   in   a  town   in   the  Midi,  conceal  this  awfu    fact. 

l\  lonu   as   the    worid   lakes    the   re-  The   hero,    sitting    one    afternoon    In  As   experimentalists,  these   writers 

rLn^ibilitv    for    his    death.    Bosquet  front  of  a  cafe.  Is  suddenly  amazed  demand    that   man    admit   to    chaos, 

t^ntlins  that  in  this  novel,  dignity  to  see   a   single   rhinoceros   walking  They  are  working  with  the  substance 

^comesa  Question  of  moral  choice;  down  the  street.  The  next  day  two  of  disorder  and  meaninglessness  and 

^H  "we  are  all  almost   too  Ured  to  rhinocerl    walk    past    him    and    the  from   it  they    will   perhaps   create   a 

ana     we  art  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^  ^^  ^^   Eventual-  new  order,  built  on  a  vital  recognl- 

choose.  renre-    Iv  all  of  the  town's  citizen's  become    tion  of  chaos. 

sent  tne  "^^^^             ,.    .^    svmbols  alone  remains  a  man.  The  hero  feels 

S;:y"t:e  C^eaV^d  ^ma^n^mportant  guilty  for  not  having  changed  with 

Tm^Z  Hteraturc.  ^^e  crowd,  and  tr.es  desperately  to 

Suet  lifted  four  atUtudes  now  become  a   rhinoceros. 

1      ^    •-.   iT-^^/^H   litp^rature    Two  Tho    final    attitude    which    Bosquet 

prevelant  f .  ^^""t"  „"' u,    the  JXuiedVo  writers  in   contempor-    poeiry.  Philip  Larkin   is  the  best  of 

of    them    '^I'^J^f  l^'^""'"^^  ^^o  be.  a  I  France  i^  the  one  which  attempts    this     group.     Lowell     read     Larkin's 

expenmenUUsts^  The  other^two   ij  a.-y  t  rancc  ^ J                       ^,,^  „,^.    ..^ines  in   Front  of  a  Young   Girl's 

^t   renres Jed    bf  t^e    dramatist  ^p^fof  rhythms  and  new  kinds  of  Photograph    Album,"   in    which    one 

S^nlherUnt    Ind     the     avant-garde.  laJguage    to   established    ideas.    The  could  see  traces  of  George  Herbert 

whose   wiri  S   represented   by    the  writers  exemplifying  this  school  are  Lowell  is  conscious  of  new  move- 

J^ttrL    movement  Samuel  Beckett  and  Michel  Butor.  ments  flourishing  in  other  countries 

"trex^rrntalist  anltude  IS  one        Becketts   --v-nt  is  -th  ;.e  ^  ^  i^ ^ Pa^. ^^  ^J 

I         ui«u    ^ka   writer  focuses  hls   at-    meanmglessness    of     words,     woros,    h^  ^.      •   ^        *•    -   :- 

In   which   the  writer  ^T       \u   ^^^    meoiuuK  ^hi/>h  ffH^lines    writing  combines  the  mterestmg  in- 

r'""  rreSrlrr  "rlarnalTr  Z'V'Z^^^  aid'o"d'erS,"rfu  Auencfs  of  French  Symbolism  with 
H«slc"'^fSS  iteran  ountanding  TthSr  purpose.  In  his  Short  Stories  an  appealing  disorder  unknown  to 
Imo^  thltTwrlters.  Is.  .Ince  Clr-  .„d  Text,  for  Nothing  Beckett  writes  our  conservative  poets. 
doox  the  most  classical  In  »tyle.  His  »  phrase  and  then  proceeds  to  des-  Lowell,  as  did  Mr.  Baldwin  on  Fri- 
rrhorisms  written  with  a  Voltalresque  troy,  ttrst,  each  word  in  the  phrase  day,  succeeded  in  crucifying  com- 
llavor  arc  expressions  of  his  phllos-  and  then  the  meaning  of  what  each  pietely  the  writers  of  the  'Beat  Gen- 
•Dhv  and  his  moral  effort,  which  Is    word  is  trying  to  say.  eration."  He  contends  that  they  have 

»«  I».m.»t  to  liberate  himself  from       Michel    Butor.    in    his    novel.    The    yet  to  show  talent  or  originahty.  AU 
an  attempt  lo  Modification,     has     done     something    three     speakers     agreed     with     Mr. 

"some    f    ♦*'•;'•;!*    .^;r  cioran    entirely      different      from      Beckett.    Lowells   conviction   that   these   Beat 
"T"  ortle   d  sg^lng    siete   10*;    Rather  than  proving  th.meanlng.es.    Poets.  contrary  U>  their  supreme  ef- 
writes  of  ♦^•J'*'"'*';'   **•;  .  ^f   „.„  ^  jhe  ^^rd.  he  has  carried  .    forts    to    appear    ultramodem,    are 
which   humanity  »;•« J-^"  J"-^*;   ^^J^./^rd   through   the  evolution    really  extremely  old-fashioned. 
the  shame  It  must  feel  to  be  aiive.    singie  ,         -.        ,„.  »,  u,.  —Judith  Silverson 

Beilevin«  in  th.  myths  f  «ood  and   9*  several  meaning,.  The  plot  of  his 


^S^^^i^^^^^ 


U 


>••'•,' 

*_•!•!•!' 


—Maggie    Brill 

Lowell../ 

Coutiutted  jrom   Voge   Five 


mi 

'  .•••.".5 

:-x;:3 
.:-:-xj 

mi 


Call  me  Fishmael.  Some  months  ago— don't  trouble 
yourself  about  how  many— I  signed  on  as  a  deck 
hand  aboard  the  charter  boat  Peapod,  a  most  mel- 
ancholy craft  sailing  out  of  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island. 

There  are  certain  queer  times  in  this  patchwork  quilt 
we  call  life  when  a  man  discerns  the  approach  of 
some  calamitous  event;  such  a  time  came  to  me  of 
a  hot  Saturday  morning,  as  we  were  icing  the 
Schaefer  beer  for  the  day's  fishing  ahead.  My  un- 
ea.siness  centered  about  Captain  Abah,  asleep  in  his 
cabin  since  Thursday  night- he  swore  he  had  con- 
tracted sleeping  sickness  in  a  battle  with  Mopy  Dick, 
the  Lazy  Whale,  and  I  found  myself  beset  by  the 
fear  Abah  would  attempt  vengeance. 

The  natural  ebullience  of  our  fishing  party,  gentle- 
men from  the  city  of  the  Mahatteos,  mounted  even 
higher  when  they  espied  the  Schaefer  all  agleam  in 
ice  and  sunlight.  "Ah!"  cried  one,  "it  is  evident  you 
know  what  is  heard  in  the  best  of  circles!"  "Aye,  sir," 
said  Moonbuck,  our  first  mate,  "'Schaefer  all 
around!' " 

Suddenly  a  sleepy-eyed  Cap- 
tain Abah  was  in  our  midst. 
"Blood  and  thunder,"  he 
yav^-ned,  "today  I  wreak  my 
hate  upon  Mopy  Dick.  Full 
speed  ahead  for  the  open 


sea. 

Only  Moonbuck  made  bold 
to  ease  the  man.  "Drink  this  Schaefer,  my  captain, 
and  think  on  the  wisdom  of  your  move.  Savor  the 
smooth  round  taste— never  sharp,  never  flat." 

*'I  thirst  only  for  revenge,"  he  mumbled  drowsily, 
but  he  took  the  proffered  beer  and  stumbled  wearily 
to  his  cabin.  Perhaps  in  his  dreams  he  vanquished 
Mopy  Di^k  or  was  vanquished  by  him.  I  never 
knew,  but  I  think  it  all  had  some  great,  allegorical 
meaning.  The  Peapod  and  Abah  and  Mopy  Dick 
and  the  Schaefer  were  symbolic  of  something  surely— 
something  as  mysterious  and  enduring  as  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  sea 

m  r.ku.  scHACFW  tnmi  co ,  Mm  mi  »•*  aimny,  i.t. 


Poge  Ten 


Morch  2,  1959 


Late  Season  Spurt  Salvages  Weisberg  on  Dewey 

•*--^  ^-'^  ^^-^       ^^^  ^-^  ^""^  ^-^  J_  %^  CoixUnued  from   Page  Seven  more  popular  Dewey  was  U 

Winning  Court  Record,  10-9 


Continued  from  Page  Seven 
phers  to  work  out.  He  outlines  a 
program  of  study.  Weisberg  sug- 
jjests  that  readers  have  confused  the 


SE'RINGFIELD  Mass  Feb  28  —  Coach  Rudv  Findcrsons  Varsity  Basketball  Team  rode  into 
a  ten  and  nine  season's  record  tonight,  on  the  crest  of  a  final  three  game  winning  streak.  The  Blue 
and  White  Hoopsters,  with  four  men  in  double  figures,  scored  53  points  in  the  second  half  to  crush 
the   \ces  of  American  International  College  by  an  81-44  score.  •  *  .     ,     .^ 

■    Plaving  at  Springfield  Gvmnasium,  the  'Home  of  Basketball,     the  Brandeis  quintet  played 
their  best  defensive  game  of  the  season  against  poor  AlC  shooting.     They  have  come  a  long  way 

since  giving  up  117  points  to  the  j^^^.   ^^^^   ^j^^   judges   held   them    to  percent  of  his  shots.  Andy  Edelman 

Universilv  of  Rhode  Island.  four  points  in  the  first  ten  minutes    and  John  Biddle  with  19  and  16  re- 

Patod    hv    eraduating    Mickev  of  the  latter  half,  five  points  in  the    spectively  scored  1.3  of  the  21  points 

Paced    b>    graduating    mickc.  ^^^^   ^_^^^  mmutes,  and  six   points    from    the.  line    for    the    Worcester 

Kirsch  with  fourteen  points,  the  .^  ^^^^  ^.^^j  ^^,^  starring;  on  defense   Five. 

Home  Five  dominated  the  backboards  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.  g^j  White  was  Davy  in  the  first  Kame  of  this  double- 
and  went  27  for  .36  from  the  foul  Walker  with  many  steals  to  his  header  Coach  Kudy  Valenzi's  Fresh- 
line  larry  Mc.Nulty  who  averaged  credit.  Other  high  scorers  for  our  man  Five  went  down  to  defeat 
29   poiMu"in    his    previous    five   out-  t^'^"*   «^''-«   ^■*''^    Schwartz   with    11  against   the   Worcester   Fro.sh   Squad 


in 

ing>.  wa>  hold  to  12  by  a  man  to  man 
AIC   defence. 

The  AIC  Five  held  a  six  point 
lead,  early  in  the  game  and  mar. 
aged    to    have    a    29-28    lead    at    »he 


and  Don  McGillicuda>\  who  has  seen    by   a   71-64  iicore. 
much  action  lately,  with  10  points. 

The  Brandeis  Frosh  squad  beat 
that  of  AIC  by  twenty  points,  with 
Benny  Applebaum  scoring  1<>  and 
playing  his  best  .tjame  of  the  sea- 
son. 


— Jeff   Goltand 


more  popular  Dewey  was  forgotten. 
Perhaps  he  was  taken  too  much  for 
granted.  If  students  and  philoso- 
phers had  read  his  bocvHs  as  pro- 
grammes for  future  works,  and  if 
sketches  with  the  final  product,  the  reader  had  filled  in  the  gaps 
People     became     bored     with     these    with     his     own     speculations,     then 

,    ,     J  J    .  ,  Dewev     would     not     have    lost    his 

sketches    and    tended    to    seek    more    '^^'^^f     ^^"  ^ 

challenging  material  elsewhere.  prommence. 

.  ^.              ...•.•                     r    4^  Commenting  on  the  scope  of  Dew- 

•The   pos.tw.st   .nvas.on  of  Amer-  "     ^    Weisberg    made    It   clear 

ica"   supplied    the   .vounger   -Dewey-  JV*  .^/.i^,";;'  .^^Jhy  is  limited  In 

ist-s"   with   the   challeng.ng   matenal  ^•;„,,^,      Philosophy  ha.  .  func 

they  wanted.    Many  fo  lowers  desert-  «                                    ^       j^  ^,^  ,„„^. 

ed  Dewey  and  h.s  ph.losophy  to  be-  \^                        ^^^^                ^^  ^ 

come    pos.t.v.sts.      Hav.ng    see.^    the  contemporary  philosopher. 

similarity    of    approaches,   it   is   not    ^         »  ,     „^^„, 

hard   for   one   to   .magine   a   reader    •"***      ,  .Z,         ,,     .-       «x  .„.iw«, 

..„.-.      , .     by  the  sk    ful  application  of  analytic 

chang.ng  h.s  allegiance.    The  trans,-    J  ,^f„^  ^,  ^ave  been  d- 

tion    is   easy.      Both    approaches    are  *;'''^^*'^*^Vp^„,„g   ^ur   tools.      Some 

empirical.     Both  use  log.c  merely  as  ^"«   «  *       f     J          techniques   In 

a    tool.      Both    are    concerned    with  «y^e   win    use   ""                ** 

4U      ,u    .K„  soch  a  way  that  philosophy  may  re- 

s.mi  ar    problems    even    though    the  »'"■"  "        ;             "^          :«..,„  »,«r.i 

r  ^          ,            t     ■                   u  sume  its  place  as  the  primary  moral 

range  of  Dewey's  work  .s  so  much  *"""    7       .  ^  » 

.  _  place  of  society, 

greater.  t-                         » 

As      other      philosophers      became  —Ira  Rosenberg 


Intra-Murals 
Going  Strong 


WALTHAM.  Mass..  Ftb.  26  —  Led 
by  New  England  All-Star  Larry  Mc- 
Nulty  with  35  points.  Coach  Rudy 
Finderson's  Varsity  Five  beat  a 
sharpshooting  Worcester  Polytechnic 
team  77-75  here,  tonight,  in  over- 
At  midpoint  of  the  Intramural  ^^j^q  Bob  Peretti's  last-second  bas- 
Season.   the  standings  are  a^   fol-    ^^^   brought    the   Judges   to   a  68-68 

regulation  time  tie,  overcoming  a 
one  time  six  point  deficit,  and  forc- 
ing the  game  into  overtime. 

The  Blue  and  White  were  down 
,37-36  at  the  half  and  were  behind 
for  most  of  the  second  half,  though 
dominating  both  offensive  and  de 
fensive  boards.  McNulty  led  the 
Judges  in  several  statistical  depart- 
ments: 24  out  of  the  locals'  36  first- 
half  points  and  six  of  the  overtime 
nine»;  20  rebounds;  and  nine  of  the 
17  points  from  the  line.  Peretti,  the 
only  other  Blue  hoopster  in  double 
fifc^ures,  scored  14  while  pulling  down 
16  boards.  Don  McGillicuddy,  with  9 
points,  played  an  outstanding  game. 

5»  9»»  pred  Dil*ippo  led  the  Visitors 
with    24    points,    ijcoring    seventy-five 
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Fruehtman  East 3 
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March  4  through   7 

THE  KING  AND  I 

Htavtn  Knows  Mr.  Allison 

March  •  thru  19 
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PARTY  GIRL 
TW  3-3020 
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RESTAURANT 
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ITALIAN-AMERICAN  FOOD 

PIZZA 


TO  TAKE   OUT 


TW  3-9512 


195  School  St 


Walthani 


Vou  Think  for  Yourself  ?  ( 


HERE'S  A  TEST  THAT  WILL 
TELL  YOU!  ^k 


1 .  Clin  you  honestly  say  that  youVe  made 
aa  effort  to  understand  modern  art?. 


n-^'D 


4«< 


If  you  were  to  break  a  New  Year';* 
resolution,  would  you  renew  it 
on  the  spot  rather  than  wait 
uutU  next  year? 


YESQ  NOQ 


3.  Would  you  be  unwilling  to  play  a 
single  game  of  ** Russian  Roulette' 
for  a  million  dollars? 


YES 


□  -D 


4 .  Are  you  fully  convinced  that  the 
saying  **Money  does  not  buy 
happiness"  is  completely  true? 


n-D 


5.  Would  you  be  at  all  hesitant  to  rent 
a  desirable  apartment  where  the 
previous  occupants  had  died  under 
mysterious  circumstances?. 


6.  If  you  were  walking  to  town  in  a 
hurry,  would  you  be  unwilling  to 
accept  a  ride  in  a  garbage  truck? 


7.  Would  you  be  reluctant  to  participate 
in  an  important  medical  experiment 
which,  though  not  dangerous,  would 
cause  some  discomfort?. 


8.  If  you  had  an  independent  income 
sufficient  for  all  your  needs, 
could  you  be  happy  never  to  go 
to  work? 


□  »o[3 


D-n 


n-n 


n-n 


•< 


9.  Can  an  extravagant  claim'    yg^j       j  ^^^1      j 
make  you  switch  from  I I         I I 


one  filter  cigarette 
to  another? 

The  truth  is,  thinking  men  and  women 
aren't  influenced  by  extravagant  claims— 
especially  w^hen  choosing  a  filter  cigarette. 
They  use  their  heads!  They  know  what 
they  want.  They  know  that  only  VICEROY 
gives  them,  a  thinking  man's  filter  ...  a 
smoking  man^aste. 

*I!  you  have  answered  *'YES''  to  three  02d  of 
the  first  four  questions,  and  *'iYO'*  to  four 
cut  of  the  last  fice  .  .  .  ?/o?/  certainJn  do  think 

for   you  rSelf!  ©  IDS^,  Drown  &  wmuunson  Tobacco  Con*. 


•:«• 


^y^ 


Familiar 
pack  or 
crush^ 
proof 
box  J 


the  Man  Who  Thinks  for  Himself  Knows 


o'nLY  viceroy  has  a  THINKING  MAN'S 
FILTER ...  A  SMOKING  MAN'S  TASTE  L 


$1,400.00 


Dr  Van  Ghent  Lectures  on  Kafka 

Tuesday  evening.  March  10,  The  Justice  will  sponsor  a  lec- 
ture given  by  Dr.  Sorothy  Van  Ghent.  Visiting  Professor  of 

Enoli.S,  afBrandeis.  and  author  of  the  ^•'•i!'^^l/:«'-^' J^f, ^"?; 
I  5h  Novel.  Dr.  Van  Ghent  will  speak  on  The  Crisis  of  Went  t 
in  ,  rritiaue  of  Pure  Reason:  Kafka's  Metamorphosis  and  Trial. 
The  Sri^l  con"posing  this  lecture  wm  fon.  P-t  of  a  new 
book  on  the  continental  novel.  Last  fall  Dr.  Van  Ghent  Pr^escnx 
ed  this  lecture  to  a  gathering  of  faculty  and  sludents  at  Harvard 
University.  It  there  received  wide  acclaim. 

The  lecture  will  be  held  in  Usen  Commons.  ^^  Cattle  al 
CMght  S'clock  Dr  J.  V.  Cuninngham.  Professor  of  English,  is  the 
chairman.  Refreshments  will  be  served 

Dean  Roche  Appoi 
As  Hillquit  Profi 

■*  J  r^u    •  «  r.r    million  dollars,  would  Ix-  abU'  to  pro- 

Dr  John  P  Roche.  Acting  Dean  of  Faculty  and  Chairman  oi    ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^.^^^  ^J^^,n^il  eouid 
th..  Deoartment  of  Politics,  has  been  appointed  to  tlie  Morns  mii-    ^^^  ..^^^d. 

it  Chair   which  was  established  in  1957  in  memory  of  Morns  •     -   •  - 

iV  quif  a  dSnguished  labor  leader  and  civil  right^  attorney  who 
die  nn  1933  The  Chair  was  endowed  by  friends  of  Morris  IlillquU, 
f^^.f..:!lnl  .ho  international  Ladies  Garment  Workers'  Union,  the 
William  Green  Memorial  Fund  ^  Konviiz  and  Clinton  L.  Kossiter. 
Committee,  AFL-CIO  president  published  b>  Cornell  Cniversity 
George  Meanv,  Senator  Herbert    press. 

lA^hman     of     New     York     and     Mrs.  ^  Chair  is  an  endowment  i^ranted 

Eleanor  Roosevelt.  to  the  I'niversity   to  supply   the  sal- 

Koche,  chosen  In   rresidenl  Sachar  ary  of  a  faculty   ^^"^^  '^''''^/': 

as   the    first    Brandei.    faculty    mem.  sociated    with    the   area   of   study    m 

ber   to 


Radio  Club  Autonomy  Usurped 
Despite  Council's  Original  Aid 

The  Brandels  University  Radio  Club,  a  sludenl  «';8="'jg":- ™txplSral\°hal  UnTe'S"he 
,„r  srooO.OO  ,n  October  1956,  «cve  Werner  rcpresen^;'^^^  J  ^ -^'^0^^^^  ^e  enough  to  gel  . 
University  would  match  this  amount,  and  assured  "-"""      ',i„'    „»  motion- 

rad'o  statton  on  the  air.  At  that  •'"=  C''"»''^  P^^Ji;^  "  ^/f  ^  Ixpress^ng  enthusiastic  support  of 

Council  appropriate  $75().00  to    he  J^";^"  9  "^  "f -8  "^'^  "^^f  j,^  ,«,„,,,,  ,i,„a,i„„  ,CouD- 

the  Radio  Cluh  and  explammg  to ^heU»versU_lhal   bee 


toward  furthering  the   radio  station. 

Council   believed    that   the  Vniver- 

sity,    with    a    budget    of    over    three 


to  keep  the  unspent  money  and  to 
spend  it  as  needed  without  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Student  Union  Treas- 
urer  ^which  is  usually  required  for 
all    expenditures^. 

In    November  of    lO.lT,   Weiner   re- 
ported that  the  Administration  would 
first    Brandei.    faculty    mem-    sociaieci    wun    uie   a.va   w.  ^--^    -    '  ^      ^  ^^    ^f    ^,,e    Kadio    Club 

occupy   this  Chair,  has  been    ^>Hich   the  Cha.r  ,s  founded^   ^h.n    --Jj;;;^  J^^^  ^^  ^^,,,  ,,,,,  .^ 
active    in   labor   education   for   many    a    Chair    i^    en  pt>     a    ^*»"^"^^^*^^^  /^^     ^^^^     ^he      student     body, 

years.     At  the   present  time  he  and    usually    appointed    to    Imd    .omcone    mcded   Jro    ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^ 

seven     associates     are     preparmj,'     a    to  fill  it.  ,  ,     ,        u  ^^a^..     tho    Ridio    club    returned    to    Coun- 

L.k   on  'Communist   Innitration   of       The  es.abl.hment  of  such  ondo.-     ^'^^^  «;<i-^,^^  .^^^,.7„  ,,-,i„„'s  .ords. 

Opinion  Groups"  whict.  he  has  been  ment.s  provides  ^e  ^.'"^;^,^^  ^„^'?'  f^at  "the  University  fell  that  they 
studying   for   the   Fund   for   the  Re-    the  opportunUy  to  brm.  d  sM^^^    that     J^e    Ln  _^^^    ^^^ 

puhl  c.  His  study  of  -American  ed  nesv  acuity  '"^"""f  J^'  .f;"";^„';  ""^^l^  ^e  lant  to  uivc  us  any  more 
L..eriy  recently  appeared  in  a  and  to  honor  current  facuUv  mtm  ^ -^.';;^- "^^^^p^,,;?.  ..ciner  then 
volume    of   essays   edited    by    Milton    ber.>.  _,      ^ 


C.l      was      51..UU.UU      m      a^'''^'    i;;^^;^   Council   for  $5T4.00   with    tl^    year    J^^^^^^ 

Council   was   unable   to    allocate    promise   that   this   money  ^^u.d   be    J-r..^^^;fJ;,,7;3;.„3,ked"  for  th. 

half    oC    the    necessary    funds  -«;e;;nt^/^^^^^^^^^^^  discussion 

......  furthers,  the  radio  station.    S^^^:r Satj^f^.C..  elim^    J^fir 'rnrrdmSsSr  ^ e^ 

"r':"'    '"'^h^rbu    uranSg  an  the    Se  fo  Ling  questions  unanswered: 

;rr;oprd  ^:sr  ^.n. .  j>--rdV?.^?re:?r:::i 

"nl'd    appear,    then,    tha,    the    ferred   to  '-   account.       Why   do« 

B,.  May  of  the  next  year  the  Radio    .tudent    body,   ^^f^^'^^     „\!  1^::^^^  ^l^^nga^  account  f 
Club   had    spent    only    $115.00   of    .t.s    Council.    »>as    f«l -Hed   .U,  obl.gat  on      '"^  '^  ^'  ^^^  ^^^^,     (j) 

grant.     The   newly    elected    Student    to   those   students   who   were   tr>  .n      '^^''^^^^  "^r   Weinstein  ordered  the 
Council    permitted    the    Radio    Club    to  organize  the  rad.o  stafon.     Th.s    J^^J^  .^JJ^  J'jJ^^.JoO  that  Student 

Council    rercently    allocated    to    the 
Radio   Club   and    which    the   student 
l>ody  ratified  in  a  referendum?  This 
is  student  body  money  vvhich  comes 
from  the  student  activities  fees.    By 
what    authority    did    Mr.    Weinsteitt 
withhold     these     funds     which     the 
Seven     Branndeis     student^     have 
been  appointed  Wtx>drow  Wilson  Na- 
tional   Fellowships    for    1959    -    I960. 


Fulbright,  Wilsons 
Awarded  to  Several 
Brandels  Seniors 


students  granted  to  the  Radio  Club? 
(3)  How  can  a  supposedly  liberal 
University     opposed     to     censorship 


Martin  Peretz  and  Exlward  Friedman  ^^^  ^^e  like,  .speak  of  the  relation 
will  studv  Political  Theory  and  China  between  the  Administration  and  the 
Studies  respectively  at  Harvard  Uni-  students  in  the  Radio  club  as  'an 
versity.  Joel  Rodney  will  attend  the  employer  -  employee  relationship 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  will  ^^^ere  the  ^employee  obeys  the  rules 
do  research  in  Medieval  and  English  ^^^  ^y  ^is  employer?'*  What  has 
History.  Alan  Clayton  plans  to  attend  happened  to  the  notion  of  club  au- 
Harvard   University  in  French.  Rich-    ^^nomy    with    fa 

ard    Werbner    received    a    fellowship       

to  the  University  of  California  to 
studv  Anthropology.  Michael  Rosen 
plans  to  use  his  grant  at  Princeton 
Universitv  for  Mathematics.  Samuel 
Rhodie  will  hold  the  Fellowship  in 
Histoo  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkley. 
The    Wilson    Fellowships    are    one 
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student  Council  Prohibits  Charge 
For  Activities:  Limits  Junior  Class 

Af  th^  <;t.i(lont  Council  meeting  of  March  4.  Winter  Weekend,  sponsored  by  the  class  of    60. 

.c  ^hVnf.in  i«ue  The  Junior  Class  had  included  as  one  of  its  events  a  Saturday  evening  dance  oti  .      ^  ,tate-supported  colleges  to 

ramius  JSLaraSnSon  charge  of  fifty  cents.  It  has  always  been  understood,  since  the  Student  ^^^^^^.        ^hat 

ActiWtterFee  was  eSrshed,  that  evcr^  student  has  the  right  to  attend  any  activity  on  campus  ^jgn  ^^^.^^^^  .^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

""'?i?prSt%y"tem  Is  based  on  the  belief  that  a  student  should  be  faced  with  one  and  only  one   l^L^rmot'lcaforf  a^ cSy- 


tonomv  with  faculty  advisors  and 
with  the  student^s  being  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  actions? 

Student  Council  hopes  that,  with 
the  consent  of  the  student  body,  the 
Radio  club  can  be  supported  by  the 
student  activities  fee  and  that  U 
will  thereby  remain  an  autonomous 
organization.      The    officers    of    the 

ine    vvu.un    r...w»..».^.    ^^ -    Radio   Club   have   just   sent   out    let- 

vear  grants  which  pay  tuition,  fees,  lers  to  radio  clubs  at  other  colleges 
and  SI  500  for  living  expenses.  The  in  the  hope  of  discovering  how  tliey 
fellow-hips  are  given  to  10(M)  select  Anance  themselves  and  what  their 
students  in  the  United  States.  relation    is    to    tlie    Admmistration. 

^  Richard  Werbner,  in  addition  to  his  Meanwhile  the  club  is  rewriting  lis 
W  on  hJ;  received  a  Fulbright  Constitution  and  hopes  to  submit  .t 
l^^v^up  for  one  year  of  study  at  to  the  Administrative  Committee  for 
fhe  university  of  Manchester  in  Fng.  approval  in  the  near  ^^^J-^.^^^^^ 
land. 

Atheism  in  Texas  Colleges 
Issue  Among  Educators 

An     anti-atheism     bill     thai 
would  require  faculty  nieinbers 


decision  —  whether  or  not  he 
wishes  to  go  to  a  function,  never 
whether  or  not  he  can  afford  to 

go.  When  the  Junior  Class  came 
before  Council  last  year,  permission 
to    charge    for    an    activity    using 


icism 

girls   and    Ridgewood    boys   will    men. 


ing  one  who  sponsored  several  bills 
last  session  aimed  at  preventing  in- 
tegration in   public  schools. 

The  segregation  leader  is  Repre- 
senttiave  Joe  Chapman  of  Sulphur 
Springs.  Other  sponsors  of  the  bill 
are  Representatives  Ben  Lewis  oC 
Dallas,  Bill  Hollowell  of  Grand  Sa- 
line and  W.  T.  Dungan  of  McKinney, 

All  four  said  earlier  this  week 
that  they  had  evidence  that  atheism 


tend  all  student  activities  on  campus,  ton    s»-s   «»-    ...v^^.^^v,    ..^^.,    .^. -^  nendin*'    in    the 

Andv  Wechsler  moved  that  the  new  eat   at  the   Student   Union:   boys   in        Ttie    bill,    no^     f^,        % '"     Af 

fulfngT  strictly    enforced    as    of  the    new     dormitory     and     girls    in    »<>-^V'' ^X'^lT^^^^  was  being  taught  at  the  University 

March  16,  1959,  the  date  being  chosen  Schwartz  and  the  Castle   will  cat  in    fairs  ^^^^J}^^^^   wisSo^    includ-    «^      Texas,      other      state-supported 

so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  Jun-  the  new  dining  hall.  four   east   Texas   Ki,isiaiors,  schools,  and  at  some  private  schooU 


to  cnarge  loi  «»n  awi^.*/  •— .»  lor  Class  weekend  or  the  Varsity 
campus  facilities  was  refused.  The  ^lub  Dance  on  March  14.  In  line 
value  of  the  Student  Activities  Fee  vvith  Council's  policy  of  providing 
comes  into  question  if  Council  al-  free  Saturday  night  events  on  cam- 
lows  organizations  to  charge  for  pus,  neither  the  Varsity  Club  nor 
events  of  this  nature.  the  Junior  Class  will  be  permitted  to 

One    Council    member    contended    charge  students  for  these  events  m 
that    if    Council    decides    to    enforce    the  future. 

a  rule,  it  must  be  done  after  the  Mendy  Samstein  appeared  before 
Junior  weekend,  and  not  before.  Council  to  request  $300  for  a  humour 
Another  representative  felt  that  stu-  magazine.  He  stated  that  the  maga- 
dent  groups  had  no  right  to  charge  zine  has  a  faculty  advisor— Dr.  Jame^ 
for  campus  activities.  Although  the  Duffy—,  a  constitution,  and  a  provi 
Junior  Class  did  not  receive  Student  sional  charter.  CouncU  voted  to  al 
Union  funds,  he  believed  that  Coun-  locate  the  money, 
cil  does  have  an  obligation  to  make  David  Cohen  presented  severa 
certain  that  all  campus  events  are  suggestions  of  the  Administrative 
free  to  students.  Committee   to   Council.     The  follo\\ 

It  was  also  felt  that  the  inclusion  jng  proposals  were  accepted:  1)  Tha 
in  the  weekend  of  the  movie  was  a  student  Council  request  the  Admin 
violation  of  Council  policy.  No  or-  istrative  to  provide  facilities  next 
ganization  may  charge  for  any  part  year  for  a  book  exchange  and  for 
of  an  activity,  such  as  this  weekend,  recreation  halls.  2)  That  rooms  fo: 
when  it  has  already  been  partiaUy  the  Student  Board  of  Review,  the 
subsidized,  since  the  class  is  using  justice  and  the  Student  Council  be 
a  movie  paid  for  by  Student  Council,  provided.  3)  That  Student  Council 
it  is  using  money  from  the  Student  suggest  the  dining  system  next  year 
Activities  Fee.  be  as  follows:  all  students  on  kosher 

A  resolution  was  passed  staUng  contract  wUl  eat  at  the  Student 
liiat  once  a  student  pays  the  Student  Union;  semors  ^^1.^^/?^^,  ^^^.J^ 
ActtviUes  Fee  he  is  enUUed  to  at-  choice  o£  either  duung  hall,  Hamd- 


VLsltlna  Soviet  S 


Visiting  Soviet  scientists  with  Dr.  Nathan  O.  Kaplan  in  the 
Biochem  Laboratories. 


—including  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity in  Dallas. 

After  vehement  denials  by  educa- 
tors and  leading  clergymen  through- 
out th«  state,  however,  the  fotur 
legislators  said  their  bill  was  based 
thus  far  only  on  "hearsay"  of  stu- 
dents. They  promised  to  explore 
the  matter  further,  particularly  in 
an  effort  to  check  on  **the  truth 
and  veracity''  of  student  statements. 

The  incident  that  apparently 
touched  off  demands  for  the  bill  was 
an  unidentified  University  of  Texas 
student's  remark  that  one  of  his 
science  teachers  had  scoffed  at  re- 
ligion and  suggested  that  students 
could  spend  Thanksgiving  Day  more 
profitably  by  studying  textbooks 
rather  than  praying. 

University  officials  were  shocked 
at  the  charge. 

Dr.  Harry  Ransom,  vice  president 
and  provsot  of  the  main  unit  of  the 
university  said: 

"IVe  never  known  a  time  at  the 
university  when  there  was  a  more 
sincere  and  genuine  interest  in  re- 
ligion being  expressed  1^  both 
Conttntffd  on  Page  Five 
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Idea  of  a  lTiiiv€^r§»ii^ 


Letters  To  The  Editor 

,,  ,  ,   „ .    ,  ,  would  have  better  study  facilities.  It  could  help  you  with  >-"J  ^^J^^^^ 

Employees'  Rights  ^.^^  explained   to   mc   that  living  on  -Richard  Wolirwn 

I  am  a  studtnt  at   Brandeis.   What    campus  was  a  privilege  and  I  should  .  j.-     „  R^nrA 

I  mea™   is    lam  privileged   to  be  a    be  grateful  for  it.  Now  I  understand  Soundlttg  Hoara 
student  at  Brandeis    1   never  consid     my  employers  have  a  new  rule.  They        m  response  to  your  "No  Comment - 

ereSb^ing  privileged  to  be  a  Bran-    hope  to  try  to  make  everybody  live  Martin  Peretz,  we  have  one.  It  .s  un- 

51  sSt  unt     after  having  taken    on  campus  becau.se  living  off  campus  fortunate   that   the   op.n.ons   of   t^e 

fhTwestmghouse  Science  Test  when    is  a  privilege.  Since  I  am  only  an  em-  editors  of  The  Justice  are  fr^quen   y 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  people  in    ployee  I  am  told  that  I  am  to  obey  mistaken  for  the  opm.ons  of  the  stu. 

iharl-rof  admissionrns  in?  m^   to     he    rules    and    not    to    be    negative  dent  body.  We  willnot  accept  a  curt 

app  v  to  the  th^    ":ater  I  found  Cut    about  them.  If  I  ask  to  have  a  say  in  criticism  of  grammar  as  a  reply  to 

fhat    the  c    people    and    others    who    those  rules  I  am  told  that  I  am  pre-  the  '*'"«';,  f  ^P*^^"\»PPr""V» 

work    for    the    iniversitv    were    mv    sumptuous  and  untrusting  and  don  t  the  March  2nd  issue  of  The  Justice, 

^mploirs  Ind    tha     I   who   came   to    understand     that     my     employer     is  We  happen  to  think  that  Brandeis  « 

cXgJ  [o   studv   under  some   excel-    really   my    father   and   mother   com-  an   excellent   school;   that  s   why   we 

[ent   teachers   was   the   employee   of    bincd  and  knows  what  is  best  for  me  are  here  Of  course  it  is  not  perfect 

he  AdmSration.  It  has  ..!nce  been    Last  month  I  was  very  fortunate.  I  and  criticism  is  neeos.sary;  but  there 

made   clear   to    me    that   I    have    no    had  a  box  of  doughnuts  in  my  room  is  such  a  thing  as  over-exerc.smg  a 

richtshere  onlv  pr.vileges.-that  the    which  I  had   bought  in  town.  Some  privilege.    Consistent    negative    cnU- 

L  niversily   is   not   a   dcmocracv   and    employer  or  other  of  mine  came  into  cism  is  equivalent  to  self -negation, 
that   I  am  not   a  citizen,-that   I   can    my     room     without      knocking     and        The  Justice,  as  our   school   paper, 

not    make    dtnisions    for    mvsilf    b<'-    searched  for  doughnuts.  Fortunately  should  be  used  to  benefit  us  and  otlT 

cause   1  have    to   be    protected    from    1  had  the  wrong  brand  or  I  guess  all  school.  We  hope  that  its  new  editors 

mvself   Last  vear  I  wanted  to  move    my   privilescs  would   have   been   re-  will  not  sec  it  merely  as  a  sounding 

^ff  campus  «here  the  food  would  be    vokc.1.  .   e.   .     .  "^^"^  '**  retlect  their  own  personal 

bcUer    and    cheaper    and     where    I  -A  Student  grievances  but  will  conscientiously  at- 

Btuir    uiiu  xempi  to  create  a  newspaper  repre- 

Comnient  senting  us. 

The  reply  bv  the  former  editor  of  Claudia   Kramer 

the  Justice",  Martin  Peretz.  to  a  letter  Jean  Bloomberg 


If  the  goals  Of  .\mcrican  life  arc  rejected  as  personally  unfulfilling  then  university  education   "l^^^J^,^:;^^"^^ 


must  serve  as  Ihe  apprenticeship  in  the  formation  of  new  individual  values.  For  tliis  reason,  the 
universitv  must  be  relatively  free  in  spirit  from  American  society.  It  must  foster  simultaneously  the 
student's\spiritual  detachment,  and  his  social  analysis  and  perspective.  ..     ,     ^  ,- 

Modern  life  has  been  characterized  by  many  as  mechanical,  conformist,  and  practical.  Adjec- 
tives such  as  -other-directed/'  -marketing  orientatation, '  vendible  personality '—or  even  'human 
automation''  are  often  applied 
to  our  business  and  machine  cul- 


conceptions  of  commerce;  given  him 
,^ a    social   conscience   ...    we   would 

ture.     After  seventeen  years  of   have  accomplished  something, 
bland   and   naive   acceptance  of   the 


» 


alx>ve  societN.  the  enterinji  college 
freshman  should  encounter  a  very 
different  world;  uhere  the  university 
not  only  educates,  but  re-educates. 

11  is  not  too  much  of  an  overstate- 
ment to  say  that  many  students  are 
children  upon  entrance  to  a  univer- 
sity < accepting,  of  course,  the  opinion 
that  American  life  cultivates  children 
and  not  adults^  At  this  point,  the 
utility  and  ideal  of  the  university 
must  begin  to  influence  the  student. 
ILs  universe  must  be  changed  and 
his  past  life  correspondingly  takes  on 
new  meaning.  Here  is  where  the  in- 
dividual can  grow  within  a  university 
environment.  Since  the  society  has 
not  freed  the  intellectual  and  indi- 
vidualistic capacities  of  the  student, 
the  university  must  then  aid  in  the 
release  of  these  potentialities.  It  must 
be  a  place  where  perspective  can  be 
gained  on  Ameiican  life  and  life  in 
general;  where  the  student  can  live 
in  a  contemplative  divorce  from  the 
imperceptivity  of  society. 

A  unive*'slty  must  then  leave  the 
individual   much   prerogative   In  his 
education    and    life.    Henry    Seidel 
Canby  characterized  the  university 
as    teaching    the    "art    of    choice." 
It    becomes    a     place    where     deter- 
mined futures  can  somehow  be  re- 
submitted   to    close    scrutinixation. 
Where      personal      awareness      be- 
comes   rather    acute,    and    societal 
forces   are   left   temporarily  at   the 
gates    of    the     university.     In     this 
sense,     the     university      becomes 
more    than    the    progressive    social 
element  in  America,  it  becomes  the 
provider   of   the   inobtainable   free- 
dom from  the  culture.  The  forces 
that  exist   in   the   student   still    re- 
main  very    real,   yet   with   a   cessa- 
tion of  external  demands,  the  valid- 
ity of   these   forces   can    be    exam- 
ined and  reshaped. 


In  the  sense  that  the  university  is 
detached  from  society,  it  may  be 
called  an  *'ivor\'  tower".  Yet,  the 
relevance  of  this  concept  would  be 
lost  if  the  student  didn*t  realize  that 
this  **ivor\'  tower"  must  eventually  be 
left  behind.  The  efficacy  of  the  im- 
age is  proven  to  the  extent  that  the 
student  can  descend  from  the  "tow- 
er" and  maturely  confront  the  ver\' 
real  issues  with  a  sense  of  history 
and  sociology  (among  other  academic 
areas.!.  Part  of  the  university's  pur- 
pose is  to  condition  the  student  to 
two  worlds.  If  the  university  is 
viev>ed  as  a  retreat,  then  it  must  be 
viewed  as  an   advance.  It  exists   for 


of  four  other  courses.  Education 
should  be  a  profound  process,  ap- 
proached with  a  realization  of 
what  real  scholarship  involves.  If 
an  educational  system  makes  the 
deep  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  one 
field  resonate  as  negligence  in  an- 
other, then  that  system  would  seem 
to  contradict  a  very  important  edu- 
cational goal.  It  must  realize  its 
tacit  obligation  to  the  student  by 
presenting  him  with  a  situation 
that  will  stimulate  curiously  and 
exploration,  rather  than  one  that 
seems  to  invite  superficial  re- 
sponses. 

Perhaps  the  most  subtle  dra\^back 
to  a    more    meaningful    approach    to 


Of      CrillLJSIIl      llUUl      111^-         laivtit,     "*  -       -  •  Y^ 

Brandeis  Student"  is  an  ugly  example    J    Iniplore    1  Oil  •  •  • 

of  conceit,  snobbery,  and  discourtesy.  .     -.       .      ^. 

J  do  not  mean  to  question  Mr.  Per- 
etz's  forensic  or  inteUectual  abilities. 
Their  calibre  understandably  leaves 
him  little  time  to  effectively  refute 
**philistine"  arguments.  I  also  do  not 
intend  to  question  Mr.  Peretz's  intel- 
lectual integrity.  That  is  his  own 
affair. 

What  must  not  go  unnoticed,  how- 
t^ver,  is  the  ease  with  which  Mr. 
Peretz  ridicules  anyone  whom  he 
does  not  deem  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. And  what  is  even  more  disturb-  PsychiiUriStS? 
ing  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Peretz  seems  * 

to  derive  great  pleasure  from  rudely  'Hiere  are  many  ways  of  attacking 
abS  people  fools.  His  lack  of  an  individual  in  a  society  wh.h  has 
courtesy  is  extremely  unbecoming  to  at  its  command  an  intellectual  vo- 
someone  who,  through  his  position  as  cabulary.  There  is  the  attack  on  lack 
editor  of  the  Justice.  esUblished  him-  of  integrity,  on  purposeful  d.stor- 
self  as  a  representative  of  Brandeis  tion  of  facts,  and  on  behavior  uhich 
University  ^^    deemed    inappropriate.    However, 

You   may    correct   mv    grammar   if    within  the  past  decade  a  new  form  of 
vou     ^^ish,    Mr.    Peretz.     Perhaps    1  Conlinued  on  Page  Four 


Dear  Martin  Peretz:  Please,  pkase, 
please  won't  you  tell  my  mother  uhat 
you    think    is    good    about    Bn.ndeis 

Univeristy? 

Elaine    Greenberg 

Miss  Grccnherg  sent  this  letter 
Spccml  Delivery  air  viail  from 
Philadelphia,  7vherc  she  iras  risiU 
ing  icith  her  jyarcuts  for  the  neck- 
end. 


society  only  through  the  students  it    tKlucation  is  the  presence  of  grade 


graduates.  It  is  not  enough  to  deny 
the  present  .social  values  when  in  the 
university,  for  denial  only  has  mean- 
ing in  the  context  of  reality. 

In  this  .sense,  the  individual's  edu- 
cation bcHTomes  the  process  of  relal 


the  categorical  representation*?  of 
achievement.  The  Talmud  teaches 
that  knowledge  should  he  pursued 
for  its  own  sake.  When  learning  is 
cKjuated  with  numerical  standards, 
uhen   it   is  associated    uilh   incentive 


On  Campus 


ing  oneself  to   society     in   particular    for    prestige,    it     then     becomes    en 
ways.  To  be  a  social  force  and  to  be    meshed    in    the    debilitating    cogs    of 
interesting  to  oneself  would  describe 
a  great  part  of  a  university's  purpose. 
The    fulfilment    of    this   purpose    is 
accomplished    in    studies    and    activi- 


ties, tho  latter  ideally  complementing 
the  former. 

In  reality,  the  situation  would  ap- 
pear to  lx»  reversed.  Cultural  values 
have  taken  hold  of  American  uni- 
versities, and  the  ideal  type  has  be- 
( ome  the  all-around  student  and  "par- 
ticipator." The  education  becomes 
secondary  to  the  long  hours  spent  in 
activities,  it  represents  a  drear>'  re- 
turn from  the  extra-curricular  escape. 
The  real  question  <»f  the  relative  im- 
portance of  education  often  arises 
only  at  exam  time.)  Education  and 
knowledge  should  form  the  base  for 
relevant  activities.  They  should  exist 
as  a  range  of  secondary  experiences, 
to  be  chosen  with  sensibility  and  pro 


Xre  are  thoVe  who  .ill  criticize  Portion.  The  fact  that  the  presence 
the  liberal  arts  education  as  irrele-  of  diverse  activities  often  leads  to 
\Z^  .o   U.C  ■•rear  .oH.    P.,  ,H.    ^^..^  ^  ™ "  «-  ---  ' ' 

might  mean  very  little,  as  their  nar-  to  have  the  choices  and  the  tempta- 

^ow  worlds  preclude  the  entrance  of  Uons,    and    to    somehow    sift    out    a 

Critical    values.    Yet,    the    distinction  meaningful   educational   pattern.      A 

[hey  ?ail  to  make  is  a  most  important  certain  discipline  must  be  exercised 

one  That  is  whether  a  man  is  taught  when  making  these  mdividual  choices 

JJe    art  of  living"  or  the  art  of  mak-  -ithin  the  educational  framework 

ing  a  living,  whether  life  begins  and  Academic  involvement  should  not 

ends  in  the  organization,  or  whether  be    deterred   by    academic    encum- 


American    life.    It^    deepest    meaning 
(ixists  in  a  voluntary  pursuit. 

True  knowing  and  fulfillment  can 
best  be  stimulated  in  a  free  and 
fertile  university  environment;  an 
environment  that  can  take  the 
child  of  American  society  and  help 
shape  his  growth  into  an  intellec- 
tually productive  adult.  It  must 
first  give  the  student  a  sense  of 
freedom;  freedom  from  the  in- 
hibiting pressures  of  a  conformist 
society;  and  freedom  to  explore  his 
own  peculiar  inclinations.  It  must 
instill  in  him  a  sense  of  time  and 
place.  It  must  expose  him  to  the 
world's  past  commitments  and  its 
future  choices.  And  it  must  present 
him  with  the  tools  for  understand- 
ing himself  and  appreciating  great 
experiences  in  the  context  of  con- 
temporary life. 


Monday,  March  9—7  pm  Student 
I^T„j^jn_Diaiot?ue  on  "The  Rise 
of  Historical  Ueligion" 
H:30  pm  Slosberg  Recital  Hall- 
Chamber  Music  Concert  present- 
ed by  the  Music  Club. 

Tuesday,  March  10 — 4:30  pm  Profes- 
.sor  Harold  Scherage  of  Cornell 
University  v^ill  speak  on  *In- 
ternal  Hydrogen  Bonding  Pro- 
teins" in  the  Club  Lounge  of  the 
Student  Center. 
♦1:.30  pm  Student  Center,  Scheffres 
Dining  Hall  —  Student  Council 
meeting. 
8  pm  Usen  Commons— The  Justice 
presents  Dr.  Dorothy  Van  Ghent, 
visiting  Professor  of  English, 
who  will  speak  on  **The  Crisis  of 
Identity  in  a  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason;  Franz  Kafka's  The  Trial, 
and  Metamorphoses" 


-Marc    LubIn   Wednesday,    March    11  -  12:10    pm, 


H  extends  to  worthwhile  leisure  pur- 
suits. It  is  ironic  to  nota  that  those 
who  boast  of  their  encounter  with 
the  *oulside  world"  live  in  a  very 
narrow  one.  Canby's  hopes  (as  an 
educator)  for  a  more  fulfilling  life,  a 
life  that  a  university  education  could 
stimulate,  were  quite  pertinent.  "If 
we  could  have  interested  him  (the 
student)  in  ideas;  if  we  could  have 
extended  and  lifted  tl|e  range  of  his 
pleasures;  widened  and  deepened  his 


brances,  as  seen  In  the  present 
university's  fostering  of  the  "whole 
man.''  The  very  real  fear  here  Is 
that  the  "well-rounded  man"  be- 
comes a  balloon,  a  man  whose 
outer  veneer  reveals  an  Inner  hol- 
lowness.  The  process  of  learning  to 
think  critically  Involves  more  tf%an 
momentary  homage  to  five  frao- 
menfed  subjects.  The  urge  to  be- 
come Involved  In  pne  course  is  too 
often  precluded  by  the  Immediacy 


hlGH  R^Sl^AUCe  IN  THU  LIN£ 


Bethlehem      Chapel    —    Caiholie 
Mass. 

4  pm  Student  Center,  Game  Room 
— Wein  International  Scholarship 
Program  Lecture  Series. 
4-6  pm  and  7-9  pm— The  Theatre 
Arts  Department  announces  that 
auditions  for  this  Spring's  major 
student  production,  Jean  Genet's 
The  Maids  will  be  held  4^  and 
7-9  in  the  Shell.  The  play,  v^hose 
cast  is  entirely  female,  was 
called  a  poetic,  and  distinguish- 
ed and  most  effective  piece  of 
theatre*'  by  The  New  Yorker. 
This  production  will  be  directed 

by  Ken  Nielson  and  presented 
May  11  and  12.  Copies  of  the 
play  are  on  reserve  in  the  Li- 
brary now.  Those  interested 
people  who  cannot  attend  the 
scheduled  auditions  may  contact 
the  director  in  Schwartz  HalL 

8  pm  Slosberg  ReciUl  Hall  — 
Charles  Stevenson,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Michigan     will    speak    on    John 

Dewey. 
8  pm  Student  Union— Dr.  Shelomo 
Morag   will   lecture,  in   Hebrew, 
on   **The    Development   of   Mod- 
ern Hebrew". 

Thursday,  March  12,  7  pm— Usen 
Commons — Gen  Ed.  Panel. 

Friday,  March  13,  3:30  pm  Kalman 
107  Physics  Journal  Club  meet- 
ing. 

Friday,  March  13  —  7:15  pm  Club 
Lounge,  Student  Union  —  Dn 
Harry  Zohn,  Assistant  Professor 
of  German,  will  speak  on  '^My 
Conception  of  Jewishness.** 

Saturday,  March  14—8:30  pm  Student 
Union— The  Varsity  Club  Pre- 
sents its  annual  -Cabaret  NigbtT, 

Sunday,  March  15—2  pm  Varsity  Vfc 
'^Alumni  Greats*. 
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Page  Three 


Erikson:  Problem  of  Identity  Dewey's  Aesthetics  Viewed 


Linked  to  Or gi 


WellBeins  As  Paradigm  Of  Perfection 

rr     fZ^f/t'  f^  Hofstadter.  Profes-   Critiques  of  Classicism  and 


Dr.  Albert  Hofstadter.  Profes    ^^^^^^^^.^^ 

IhrouRh  his  excretions  and  through  sor    of    Philosophy   ^^  ^^^^"^^^^  'arrsic'ism    and    Romanticism    are 

his  imaginative  play.  University,  dehvered  the  secona  ^^^^^    extremes.    The    characteristics 

Play    configurations,    the    ways    in  of  a  series  of  lectures  on     John  ^^  ^^^^^,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  precarious, 

which  a  child  plays  out   the  aspects  Dewey:    A    Re-e valuation    m   the  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  hazardous,  law  and 

-." ^x- - •                                       of    his    problem,    remained    of    vital  Light  of  Recent  Philosophy."  His  freedom  and  the  ideal  and  the  sen- 

ed  "hi  "l^iscussion  wTth  The  011016*^"^       Erikson  was  to  prove  the  validity   interest  to  Erikson,  who  after  a  few  topic   was   John   Dewey's   Aesthetics,  suous,    are    pseudo-traits   unless    ful- 

man  makes  out  of  the  uniqueness  of  of   Freud's   message,    when    in    later  years  of  studying  other  areas,   such  Rabbi  Manfred  Vogel  served  as  chair-  fjUed   in   'the  harmony  of  these 

his    i>eculiarities    the    peculiarity    of  years,  in  the  course  of  his  work  at   ^j^  the  Sioux  Indians  in  their  cultural  man. 


Eric  Erikson,  "A  leading  figure  in  continue  his  life  as  an  artist.  Sig- 
the  reapproachment  of  psychonalysis  mond  Freud,  then  an  old  man,  hear- 
and  the  social  sciences."  was  the  ing  of  Erikson's  wish,  sent  a  message 
speaker  at  General  Education  S.  last  to  him  saying.  'Artists  are  needed 
Thursday  evening.  Mr.  Erikson  open-  in  the  field  of  psychonalysis. 


op- 


posites  in  flux."  Philosophy  for  Dew* 


his  uniqueness."  This  is  the  problem   the  Baker  Foundation  in  Boston,  he   relations  to  their  children,  returned       professor    Hofstadter    entitled    his  ey    was    **a    proportioning    art  ,      a 
which  every  individual  must  confront   first   realized   the  importance  of   the   to   the   problem,   this   time   to   study   p^per  **John  Dewey's  Aesthetics  as  a   reconciliation  of  polarities." 
in  order  to  discover  his  identity,  the  artistic    eye    in   seeing    the    patterns  it  at  the  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  paradigm    of    Perfection."    Although       Classicism    for    Dewey    represents 
clement  at  the  center  of  his  existence   and    configurations    which    children    in  Berkley,  California.  Dewey's  image  is  one  of  movement   structures    and    permanence     which 

'"'  The   study   of    play    configurations  and   change,  perfection  as  final  and   makes  for  order.  But  order  in  Itself 

which  a  child  creates,  led  directly  complete  is  not  to  be  eliminated  as  is  empty.  The  spontaneity  of  Roman- 
inlo  the  problem  of  identity.  How  an  aspect  of  his  Aesthetics,  for  in  ticism  fills  the  empty  order  of  Clas- 
do     children    work    out    their    own  addition   to   this   Classical  perfection  sicism.    But    alone.   Romanticism    too 

peculiarity  of  his  uniqueness     wnicn       i^t-NunuinK    m^    ...-v    v«^    - identity?  And  how  deeply  is  the  un-  Dewey  valued  spontaneity  as  a  ten-  is  inadequate,  for  it  glorifies  for  the 

lead.N  to  a  greater  development  of  Baker  Foundation,  Erikson  told  of  resolved  problem  of  identity  involved  dency  necessary  in  every  work  of  art.  sake  of  glorification,  and  challenges, 
identity.  His  identity  allows  him  to  an  eight  year  old  boy  who  had  a  ^^j^  ^^^^  physical  ailments  manifest-  This  spontaneity  is  an  integral  part  not  for  the  sake  of  progress  and  in- 
know    himself  as    different    from   all  speech  difficulty  and  who  sUll  soiled   ^^  ^^,  patienU  under  psychoanalytical   of  Romanticism,  the  second  aspect  of   vestigation,  but  for  its  own  sake.  One 

•     »  --  -li"  u;,«c^if    At   Q  niav  v^««iinn  which  he  ^^^^  ^^  experience  as  a  Paradigm  of  Per-  must  accept  the  "duality  and  unity 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  fection.  Hofstadter  devoted  his  lee-  of  Romanticism  and  Classicism  in  art 
Erik.son  had  a  chance  to  see  that  the  ture  to  these  three  major  themes  of  and  life."  Fulfillment  in  art  and  life, 
identity  problem  is  closely  aligned  Dewey's  Aesthetics:  **A  Critique  of  therefore,  depends  upon  how  these 
with  the  organic  well-being  of  the  Classicism  and  Romanticism,"  '*A  polar  qualities  are  reconcilled  and 
body  *'Sheir-shocked"  .soldiers,  he  Discussion  of  an  Experience,"  and  how  the  the  union  of  these  opposites, 
found    were   suffering   from   no  im-     Dewey's   Aesthetics   as   a   Paradigm  -the  harmony  of  the  many  and  the 


which    makes   him   "hang   together",  create    during    play    therapy.    These 
remain    ^himself"  through  the   trials   patterns   supply    the   clue    to   a    psy 
of  traumas  and  crises.  It  is  the  neces-   choanalytic     understanding     of     the 
sity  in  each  individual  to  form  "the  source  of  the  patient's  ailments, 
peculiarity  of  his  uniqueness"  which       Describing    his    first    case    at    the 

Ba 

an 


others,  unique  in  himself.  himself.  At  a  play  .session  which  he 

Erikson's  lecture  was  concerned  had  arranged  for  the  child,  Erikson 
with  the  explication  of  his  meaning  with  an  artist's  eye  saw  and  under- 
of  the  word  identity  and  with  a  di.s-  stood  the  .symbolism  of  the  child's 
cussion    of    the    development    of    his   play. 

own  identity.  The   child   had   made   various   plas- 

Beginning  as  an  artist  —  'Svhich  ticine  bal. ,  of  different  sizes  and 
in  Europe  could  mean  almost  any-  colors.  He  had  named  the  smallest 
thina"  —  It  was  through  one  of  those  ball  "baby",  another  slightly  bigger 
major  acts  of  coincidence  that  Erik-  one   "Mother"   and   tliree   very   large 


Coniinxitd  on  Page  Five 


of  Perfection. 


son  was  introduced  to  the  field  of 
ciiild  analysis.  In  the  capacity  of  a 
painter  of  children's  portraits  Erik- 
son    first     vLsited     Vienna     and     was 


Judy  Milan  &  Co 


'T    ■ 


9 


ones  'the  Uncles."  When  asked  who 

the  "Uncles"  were  the   child  turned 

pale,  soiled  himself  and  ran  from  the 

room.  Erikson.  applying  his  eye  to 
iniroduced.  through  one  of  his  the  patterns  of  the  child's  reactions, 
patrons  to  the  Freud  family.  Anna  came  to  the  correct  conclusion  that 
Freud  who  later  became  his  analy-  the  child's  mother  was  a  prostitute 
sis!,  made  him  aware  of  his  remark-  and  that  the  child  had  been  trying 
•  KL.   ihiiiiv   with  children    It  was  at   to  protect  her,  to  retain  her  secret. 

th't  >oint  th^he  iJ^n  his  study  In  !his  case  the  configuration  which  Weekend  Judy  Milan  and  Co.  pre- 
and  work  in  child  analysis.  While  in  the  child  had  worked  out  was  that  sented  a  group  of  shori  but  eflfec- 
an  ilvsis  with  Anna  Freud,  Erikson  of  retaining  and  eliminating.  The  tive**  sketches,  which  did  indeed  pro- 
oftVn  expressed  the  wish  to  "get  child  had  been  attempting  to  retain  vide  for  an  evening  of  fun.  Miss 
out-  this  wasn't  for  him.  he  thought,  his  mother's  .secret  and  didn't  know  Milan's  wit  was  exhibited  in  the  in- 
lU-helliousLv    he   stated   his   desire   to   that     he    was    vicariously     telling    it 


As    the    first    event    of    the    S.R.O. 


one,"  is   brought   about. 

Discussion  of  AN   Experience 

An   experience,   for  Dewey,   is   the 

consummation   or   communion   of  its 

parts,    of    the    viewer,    listener,    or 

creator  with  the  work  of  art  itself. 

It  is  the  union  of  subject  and  object. 

This    experience    is    "complete,    and 

fully  realized  in  itself."  "It  has  the 

full  i>ower  to  be  what  it  is  meant  to 

man   duos  captured  the  freeness  of   be."    "It    is    mature,    adequate,    and 

improvisation  yet  displayed  the  sense    pregnant    in   every   emphactic   .sense. 

of    timing    necessary    to    maintain    a    A    certain    given    harmony,    balance, 

rapport    between    the    audience    and   and  rhythm  are  essential  parts  of  an 

themselves.  ^  experience,  as  these  are  the  rational- 

^.1      »     4         ^.^.,^T^«..^^    TU^  ity  of  the  qualities  of  the  union  and 

Miss  Milan's  two  monologues.  The  ^          ,•  ,           t  r^\      -  •  ^    ^«.i   o^ 

.  1^  u     T^       iu  .  o..^!,^..  ^^A  Po/«or  reconciliation   of  Classicism   and   Ro- 

raltz  by  Dorothy  Parker  and  Roger,   __^^^^^_^     ^^^ ._.u:,u.,    ^e    u.^ 


/ 


Dinesen's  New  Anecdotes 
Rely  on  D  eptli  Psychology 

Isilk    Diyieson,    Anecdotes    of    Dcs-    thology,     however,    it    appears    that 

T.       1  «.   i/..«e^    ti-n  s«n^e    loathesome    ogre    has    cast    a 

t»«v.  Random  House,  $J  *(>, 


old  and   the   new,   the   past   and   the 


troductor>'     remark^     and     entr'acts  Wain  ''^^^^^ ";;:;;-:;;;"  manticism,    the    reasonability    of    the 

yvhich    .she    wrote    and    staged    as    a  th..  Rabbit  by  Steven  Vinnaver  ga\e    ^^         ^     ^       ^^       _^      _,   ^^^ 

substitute    for    programs.       Working  her   the   opportunity    to   display   her 

within    the    hmitations    of    a    small  talents  as  a  comedian.  As  the  httle   P'^  *^' ^• 
area,    the   simple   staging    etfectively 
complementtHl  the  individual  skits. 


Judy  Milan,  by  carefully  choosing 
her  material,  succeeded  in  unitin:4 
the  series  of  satirical  and  semi-so- 
phisticated skits.  Poet's  Corner,  writ- 


rabbit  who  could  not  be  "petty  hour-  John  Dewey's  Aesthetics  as  a 

geois"  she  wa    delightful.  The  Walti  Pardigm   of   Perfection 

shows  the  two  sides  of  a  young  girl  The   total   image   of  an   experience 

who  is  at  a  dance  and  is  unsatisfied  is  an  experience  as  lived  by  a  crea- 

with    her   partner   yet   remains    gra-  ture   in   full   po.s.session   of  its  facul- 

cious  to  him,  while  revealing  her  true  ties  and  with  the  ability  to  integrate 

feelings  to  the  audience.  the  polarities.  This  can  be  likened  to 

Noel  Coward's  I  Went  to  a  Marvel-  ^^e  "journey  of  the  soul   to  the  di- 


»f 


as    a 


spell    on    Miss    Dinesen.    Whether    it  ten  by  Steven  Vinnevar.  a  satire  on 

Freud's     unfortunate     domina-   represents  an  unfortunate  surrender  the  "modern  poet  of  America",  was  ^  '^-^'r;\;;'\^:'';^^'" ^^^^^  vine,"  the  movement  from  "disequil- 

lion  of  our  contemporary  writers   to   PoPfr  <iemand  or  the   -d   ^  Vt  TS.rT   f  TieHr  'Z'^^il^i::  :^  Z'i^SS^.  i-^Hum    to    balance, 

is   as   hackneyed   in   comment   as    probe  the  human  psyche  which  lurks  Thi     pertormers.     in     a     varieiy     oi                             ^                                    _    .  ^^.     a... v...:.. 

is  the  bulk  of  the  literature  pro-  '^^  the  best  of  us,  the  fact  is  *^-*  -  --^^  -»''^^'  '^^"^ 
dticed  under  his  aegis.  A  story- 
teller in  the  troubadour  tradi- 
tion is,  therefore,  a  welcome  novelty 
to  our  psychologically  motivated 
eyes.  And  Isak  Dinesen.  by  virtue  of 
her  three  previous  collections  <^not- 
ablv    Seven    Gothic    Tales    and    Last 


Lirics  inc     icr  u.mc-..^.    .„     -     ^'^^     ^  Fiipn  1  ^v w  T^oi  isp  I  a^^^^  The    Aesthetics    of    Dewey 

i«    ♦!.«   Vw.ct   nf  ii<     fho    fart   u   that  characterizations,  from  "de  beatneck  '  Ellen.  Levme,  lx)uise  l^asser,  ana  L.01S  ^  t^     r     4-              wi 

in    the    best   of   u.s,    tne    laci   is    mai  »-  ««  «                      .  ^^t*^-    chamiv  Hpfmofl   thp   tvoes  of  Paradigm  of  Perfection  enable  an  ex- 

Isak    Dinesen    has    been    mixing    her  to  the  old  maid  poet  from  Worcester,  Zetter,  sharpl>    defined  the  types  ot  ^                    dominant  character 

f.ntp.v  with  her  Freud    In  the  recipe  Mass..  successfully  satirized  the  stero-  women  who  participate  and  revel  in  penence     whose  dominant  character 

fantasy  with  her  Mtud.  m  me  rtcipe             ^^^...^^  ^r  thp  — ♦  -f  ti^-  Hnv  fhP<;p  PVPnts    Thp  dramatic  success-  ^  that   of  perfected   perception"   to 

she    is    using,    the    two    do   not    mix  type  posiuon  01  me 


and  the  results  make  a  rather  inele-  Th^   first   of   the    ElS^   May-Mike 

gant   ending   for   a   delightful    begin-  Nichols      dialogues      employed      the 

ning.  Brahms    Intermezzo    as    background 

As  if  having  just  been  struck  by  for   the   discussion   of   two   "intellec- 

-r  1^^    Hn.  lonr.  boon  hailed  on  The   the    idea    for    her    title,    the    author  tuals".  Their  conversation   wandered 

lilrian  Icene'  as  a  sort  of  mature   starts  a  .search  as  determined  as  it  is  from  Jhe  difficuUy^^of  forming^rela- 


fulness  of  the  skit  was  heightened  by   become    doubly   perfected,   for   both 

subject    and   object   become   perfect. 


the  actors*  acceleration  of  pace  as 
the  subject  matter  of  the  conversa- 
tion increased  in  intensity. 

Mi.ss  Milan's  original  dialogue   I'm 
Not  Happy,  was  the  closing  number 
the  show.  The  eflfeetive  perform- 
nce    given    by    Louise    La.sser    and 


Amencan  scene  ^^^-"^  "  shV    has   blind  for  glimpses  of  immortality  in    tionships,  to  the  emotion  the  music  of 

Hans    Christian    Anderson.    She    nas           ^3^3^.4^^^   Unsuited  for  the  task   has  stimulated  in  them,  to  Nietzche.  ar 

blnndly    ignored    the    precedent    e.-  Jf ''i;'^'^;^'"^^;''";';,          '^   r^-   The  second  Of  the  improvisations  is  Alan    Siegel    was    the    result    of    a 

tablished    by    our    bes  -selling    week-   as    they  the  o">y  ^'^^  '^ey Zow  and   between  a  British  dentist  and  his  pa-  initial  ability  to  work  together,  their 

lie.  as  to  how  a  short  slory  should   JJ^""/^^*^,; ^^ Jy  ^ g^^  t^T^            tient    whom   we   discover   to    be   his  contrasting    body    movements,    their 

mer  charm  of  the  prose  is  trampled   lover.   In   the   performance  of  these  differentiations  of  tone,  and  the  ex- 


be   written    with   admirably    success 
ful  and  enjoyable  results.  In  a  .some 


"We    see    perfect,   and   we    are    per- 
fected at  one  and  the  same  time." 

While  in  general  Dewey  dis- 
tinguished between  means  and  ends, 
in  his  Aesthetics,  as  a  Paradigm  of 
Perfection,  "means  are  ends,  and 
ends,  means." 

Norms:  Imposed  or  Compiled 

The  question  period  following  the 
lecture    continued    on   one    general 


ful  and  enjoyable  results.  In  a  some-  mer  ^Pf""  ^'  '7  PJ^*/*  ™  two  delightfully  nonsensical  dialogues    cellent  timing  of  the  complementing   trend,  set  by  Professor  Henry  Aikea 

what  modified  imitation  of  the  quaint   underfoot  while  they  tell  each  other  ,^^^^^..',  „„.  .„,.  MiianShu-    dialoL-ue.  Doreen  RaDDaoort   of   Harvard    University    and    of    the 


prose  styles  of  the  ancient  fableisLs,  tale  after  tale  after  tale.  It  is  a  self- 
Miss  Dinesen  has  for  years  been  effacing  effort  for  as  the  reader  be- 
spinning  fantastic  tales  about  pearl  comes  more  intimate  with  these 
divers  who  converse  with  cow  fish  people  he  becomes  more  convinced 
and  globe-circling  falcons  who  turn  of  the  author's  fruitless  task.  The 
into  wise  old  Lap  women.  stick  figures  of  fantasy  have  no  busi- 

»    r»    .1    .     !.«,    ™.,.ci  ness  sporting  neurotic  ids.  They  teach 

Anecdotes    of    Destiny     her    most  ^^^.^  ^^^^,^  .^  pantomine;  in  terms 

recent    publication,    is.    »'kewise     a  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^.^^^   g^..,  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^ 

delicate  reminder  of  the  P«^»-  AR«'"  because  they  want  to  feed  poisoned 
the   reader  will  be   charmed   by   the  ,  ^^^.^^    ^^^  ^ 

simple,  lucid  style,  almost  B'bl.ca  l.n     PP  ^^^^  unhealthy   person.' 

it.   economical    narration    of    setting 

and    character.    Miss    Dinesen's    con-  ''  .  .  ,    .  «,.j    w    :„    . 

trol  over  this  innocent  lack  of  pre-  As  fate  might  have  had  it  in  . 
tension  is  ably  demonstrated  in  her  tale  from  Miss  Dinesen  s  belt. 
fir>t  two  selections:  The  Diver  and  Period,  the  last  of  the  free  imagu. 
Babette's  Feast.  Highly  questionable  tions  became  blind  and  foohshly  tru 
situations  and  puppet-like  characters  to  find  anecdotes  of  destiny  in  tl. 
are  so  unobstrusively  handled  and  so  minds  of  actual  people.  Real  peop. 
quickly  put  through  a  series  of  re-  don't  have  the  convenient  strini 
verses  that  the  tale  has  been  con-  that  make  puppets  fascinating  an 
sumed  and  the  climax  rendered  be-  the  basic  propositions  of  the  taU 
fore  serious  skepticism  materialized  arc  unfit  for  the  J.D.  Salinger  tecl 
in  the  readers  mind.  nique  of  revealing  personalities.  Al 

Such  is  the  magnetic  lyricism  of  all  jjn^  Dinesen's  dexterity  is  fo. 
fairy  tales  and  the  reason  for  Miss  ^^^„^^^  ^^en  characters  sit  sUll  anc 
Dinesen's  repeated  successes  with  a  „,i,«-.   4h<.   «••« 

pubUe  guttefwith  tract  after  tract  psychoanalyze  each  other,  the  out 
from  the  pens  of  probing  realists  and  come  is  abortive  at  best  and  not 
the  chroniclers  of  sex.  worthy  of  her  talent. 

In  the  last  three  pieces  of  the  an-  — Ala«  Fra»tr 


the  Lasser-Siegel  and  the  Milan-Shu-    dialogue. 

Minstrel  Wanders  He 


L^fty  Coffin  and  waiMtoring  minsfrel. 


Doreen  Rappaport   <>^    Harvard    University    and    of    the 

1959  Brandeis  University  Summer 
School  Faculty  of  the  Institute  in 
Philosophy  of  Education.  Aiken  ar- 
gued: (1)  Dew^ey  did  not  recognize 
that  he  was,  in  fact,  imposing  a  re- 
strictive norm  on  experience,  rather 
than  compiling  one  from  experience. 
(2)  Dewey's  Philosophy  yields  a  norm 
that  is  characterized  only  of  "cer- 
tain minds  and  certain  men."  (3)  One 
does  not  find  "value  qualities,"  which 
Dewey  treats  as  norms,  as  though 
they  were  imminent  in  the  object 
jr  in  the  experience.  He  tries  to 
evolve  out  of  a  pure  description 
something  called  a  standard  which  is 
to  serve  as  norm  for  an  experience. 
Hofstadtei  replied:  (1)  Dewey  is 
trying  to  discover  norms  that  are 
self -genera  ted  in  experience.  (2)  Dew- 
ey does  present  something  local, 
something  particular.  A  norm  is  lo- 
jal,  particular,  simply  because  it  is 
a  norm;  a  norm  is  not  universal. 
Dewey  did  not  believe  that  there 
jould  be  a  universial  criterion,  either 
for  art  or  morals.  The  final  criterion 
IS  one's  own  experiences.  Rather,  a 
aonn.  within  a  given  set  of  experi- 
ences, serves  to  delimit  it  (3)  I  have 
Continued  on  Page  Five 
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Mendelsohn  Ocfet  Is  Peak 
Of  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Last  Friday  cveninj^  the  third  in  a  scries  of  six  Chamber  Mu- 
sic concerts  was  presented  at  the  Slosberg  Kecital  Hall. 

The  pro)4ram  opvnvi]  with  the  Schu-  number  of  unusual   violinistie  erTeets 

bert   Sonatina   in  G  minor  for  Violin  in  hi.  Five  Studies.  The  first  is  in'ab- 

and  Piano.  Op.  137  No.  3.  Uobei  t  KolT  solute      rhythmie      independture      of 

and    Martin    Hoykan    performed    thi.s  parts    but    a     melodical     relationship 


Newman   Club  Mission 
Part  of  Lenten  Celebration 

.ased  from  si.CMK.  to  S....C.  As  part  of  the  I^"^*^^"  ^fJ^^^VTh^' Pnin^^^rFa^heJ^'''  Mission 

offecive  Sop,.mb..r  i959.  The  dcci-  vitod  the  Rev.  Edward  Wlutley  of  th*^.^^"^^,i/hemThapeTB^^ 
sion  of  .he  Hoard  o.  Trusu.s  was   Band  to  conduct  a  three  day  Mission  in    he  BeUilehtm  Cha^^^^ 

made  after  the  ehai.men  of  dopart  .,^^^nm<l  Mondav.  March  16th.  there  will  be  Mass  at  12.10  noon, 
menis  offering  instruction  on  .he  f^.q^wed  bv  a  Mission  Instruction  and  Confessions.  In  the  evening, 
u'ra<iuate  level  were  consulted.  b^^lnning  "at  7:30  there  will  be  Prayers,  Sermon  and  Benediction. 

i3ef ore*  being  assigned  to  the 


Graduali*  Schoid 
Tuition  Raised 

Tuition  for  students  in  the  Crad- 
ua.e  School  of  Art.s  and  Sciences  has 
been  increased  from  $1.0(K)  to  $1.2.'>0. 


Dr.   Abraham   I..    Sachar,   President 


^..es.    composition    spirited.v    .-nd  d..s  exist.  The  second  is  o  stud,  in  <;IJ^I^;;-^^]:;^Xj:^^'::::,  .,„,,iean  Church  in  Rome,  San- 

with  lillin..;   tempi.  expressive  ruba.o  emp.oj  .n.  .he  mu-  '^rLade  a  "dab.e  so  ,ha.  the  present  ,a  Susanna,  Father  Whitley  was 

Next   on    the    pro^Jram    were    Four  ted   richness  ol    the   violin.    J  he   iiflh  ^    ^^       ^. ...,    .,.,^,    ,^,.^,.trnm  «     r.....f.»w^*.r    of    f'hureh    History    at 

Pieces    for    Violin    and    Piano,    Op.    7  was   a    frenzied   composition,   lM>ttom 


by  Webern  and  Five  Studies  by  Hilly  less   and   shimmering'.      These    pieces 

Jim  I^iNton.  The  Webern  pie<es  were  ucre  all  intellectually  stimulating:  but 

unusually    v^horl.   The    proj^ram   notes  didn't  arouse  a  particular  emotion  in 

cite  Schonber;::   **Webern   is  express-  an>   i;reat   de^'ree.  The  performances, 

in>?  a  whole   novel  in  a   single  sii^h.**  ^^owever,  uere  excellent. 

The  notes  proceed  to  inform  us  that  ,^^^    unusual    program    reached    its 

Webern     has     suspended     tonal     har-  .       . 

Inic     movement     and     illusions     of  hi.'hest  musical   U.el.  after  intermis- 

movemc^nt.  n^petilion.  and   sequence,  sion    when    the     Mendelssohn    Oc  et. 

The     unusually     short     Pieces     were  Op.    20    was    played.      Althouj^h    the 

pleasant  to  listen  to  but  they  uere  no  performers   warmed    up   only    toward 

more  tlian   d;.bs  of  color  in  compari-  the  end  of  the  first  movement  and  at 

son  to  a  longer  composition,   rhe  first  times  did  not  succeed  m  brinj:mu  out 

was    lazv:    th*-    second    seennd    as    a  the  imixirtant  middle  voices,  the   per- 


j^-oup  of  vauue  nuisical  scribblmus 
and  effects.  The  tliird  Piece  was 
lethargic  while  the  fourth,  the  most 
interesting',  ran.  slunibled,  floated, 
and  stumbled  aj^iiin. 

Billv    Jmi     Ka}t(»n     h.is     utili/e*!    a 


formances  as  a  whole  was  admirable, 
enc«)mpassin^  mell(»NM*ess  and  ma- 
jest>  and  executed  uith  skill  and 
spirit.  The  Presto  movement  espe- 
cialh   had  >;reat   stature. 

— Bob  Cross 


scope  of  the  financial  aid  pr(»aram 
in  the  graduate  areas  will  not  be 
decrea.sed. 

rhe  tuition  rise  for  graduate 
students  folh>ws  on  the  heels  of  a 
similar  decision  made  two  months 
auo  affecting  all  undergraduates,  ex- 
cepting present  juniors.  That  deci- 
sion, unlike  the  lu  w  one,  was  made 
without  any  participation  or  consul- 
tation  bv    members   of   the    facultv. 


-  •  ^  .''4.-  ' 

^    .C£)ntact  i.ens  Spec.*lUts 

,    fVi  Commorfwedlth  Ave^ 


OPTICAL  CO. 


a  professor  of  Church  History  at 
St.  Paurs  College  in  Washin^jton,  D. 
C.  For  the  past  two  >ears,  Father 
Whitley  has  been  f^ivin?^  missions 
(»ut    of   Toronto,   Ontario. 

Father  LeBlanc.  Chaplain  at  Beth- 
lehem Chapel,  invites  anyone  a.sso- 
ciated  with  the  university  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  Lenten  devotions 
which  will  be  held  March   10-17-18. 

Because  of  this  >pe<'i:.l  service, 
there  will  be  no  Dialogue  <»n  Mon- 
day, March  lOth.  Since  St  Patrick^s 
Day  tails  within  Passion  Week,  the 
Newman  Club  has  postptmed  its  an- 
nual   party    until    April    'Ani. 


^CORT^ECTING  :  : 
^REPLACING    .       •• 


Keep  Warm   in  Good   Form 

V.'e    still   have    Leotard    Tiqtits 

JULIE    and    ABBY 

B?ebe 

CE    7  96T5 


English:  LIARS*  CLUB 


Engl 


IS 


h: 


HOG  >«.TH  TWOJN.VE1 


^ 


Thinkllsh  translation:  Tlle^^  giiys 
know  stories  so  tall  they  tell  'era  with 
skywriting!  Tlieir  imaginations  are  so 
wild  they  keep  them  in  cages!  Tlie  one 
thing  they  don't  lie  about— as  you 
might  have  guessed— Ls  the  honest  taste 
of  a  Lucky  Strike.  (Fine  tobacco  is  fine 
with  them!)  In  Tiiinklish,  tliis  bunch 
is  a  braggregationl  And  that's  no  lie. 


MAKE  ^25 

w 

Start  Uilkinj:  our  languafrc— we've  pot  hun- 
dredfi  of  cheiks  ju.st  iUliinj;  to  go!  We're 
paying  $25  each  for  the  ThinkJiBh  words 
judge<i  best!  Think lish  is  easy:  it's  new  words 
from  two  words— like  those  on  this  page.  Send 
yours  to  Lucky  Strike,  B^y  67 A,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.  Enclose  your  name,  address,  collego 
and  class. 

Get  the  genuine  article 

Get  the  hone 
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of  a  LUCKY  STRIKE 
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fnghsh:  MARTINI  Rrr.oe  . 
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hvduct  rf  <j^v%n*^«*^  Jvwmoco'^^'yio*^  —  ^^<fee«^  «  c«r  mlJJU  namt 


Blood  Drive 

The  American  Red  Cross  Blood- 
mobile  Unit  will  be  on  campus  on 
Tuesday,  March  24.  All  students, 
faculty  and  stafF  who  wish  to  be 
volunteer. donors  are  requested  to 
sign  for  an  appointment  in  the 
Student  Union  on  Monday,  Tuev 
day  of  Wednesday,  March  16,  17, 
18  from  11-2.  The  Red  Cross  cred- 
its each  donor  or  member  of  his 
immediate  family  with  a  pint  of 
blood,  which  may  be  claimed 
whenever  necessary. 


^  tiers 


inutinnid  froyfi  Page  7 no 
attack  has  hec-omr  popular  -one 
which  hears  on  the  latter  mentioned, 
hut  against  v^hich  the  individu  d  is 
practically  defenseless.  That  iv  the 
attack  on  oneV  sanity  . 

It  has  Ik  come  more  and  more  ap- 
parent to  mc  that  an  increav>nj:ly 
common  ua\  of  venting  h<»suhty 
against  a  member  of  thi.s  college 
community  has  been  through  the 
bandying  of  an  extremely  potent,  and 
unfortunr.telv  in  this  ca.se.  an  ex- 
tremely tH'ective  psychological  vo- 
cabulary Words  such  as  "psycho- 
path", -paranoid"  or  '^schizophrenic" 
have  suddenl>  become  the  common 
labels — by  individuals  who  are  neith- 
er qualified  to  use  this  terminology 
or  who  even  have  sufficient  training 
to  use  the.se  words  properly. 

1  certainly  do  not  feel  it  nece^^sary 
to  elalx)rate  upon  the  immeasurable 
harm  such  labels  can  have  on  an  in- 
dividual. Not  only  is  there  no  de- 
fense against  attacks  of  this  sort, 
there  is  also  no  way  of  fighting  back 
in  a  rational  way.  When  one  is  label- 
ed "psychopathic",  suddenly  all  of 
one's  actions  fall  into  a  pattern 
which  is,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  psychopathic. 

Unfortunately,  not  only  the  stu- 
dent body  is  guilty  of  this  most 
dreadful  form  of  behavior.  Tlie  ad- 
ministration too  has  u.sed  this  highly 
technical  vocabulary  in  ways  which 
might  very  well  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences. Whether  this  malicious 
form  of  attack  is  a  conscious  way  of 
rationalizing  behavior  or  relieving 
oneself  of  responsibility,  or  whether 
it  is  done  merely  out  of  ignorance  is 
something  which  remains  to  be  seen. 
A  trained  clinical  psychologist  will 
use  such  vocabulary  only  after  very 
careful  consideration,  and  this  only 
in  front  of  people  who  will  under- 
stand exactly  what  is  being  meant. 

Whether  such  attacks  are  by  or 
against  students,  faculty  or  adminis- 
tration they  are  dangerous,  malicious 
and,  most  important,  rarely  based  on 
fact.  There  is  a  qualified  staff  of 
clinical  psychologists  on  the  faculty 
of  this  university  \%hose  right,  and 
whose  right  alone,  it  is  to  make  such 
diagnoses. 

— Ellen  Lie  ben 

Psychology     Major 
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:\iu\  ri'li'^ioiiv  reality  of  yesterday  and 
the  day  before.  The  .lews  experienced 
the  Middle  A^'es  lonj^er  than  any 
>lh«'r 


Prinz:  Jews'   Problems  Arise 
In   Harsh   Realities   of  Past 

uas  far  more  instructive  than  his  trealmenl  of  th.  present  reaUty,  The  cuestion  of  how  the  Jeus 
^an  ontrue  to  comprise  a  creative  commtanity  under  the  existing  conditions  «/ AnK..can  free^^^^^^ 
bicanie^  definition  of  the  topic.  Prinz  presented  t  he  salient  factors  of  the  problem,  which  he  con- 
siders historical  rather  than  aesthetic^^ ^^^ 

In  accordance  with  his  opinion  — ^  ^^^  restrictive  in  its  physical  Jewishness  is  a  priori,  an  assumption 
Uiat  nothing  Starts  from  scratch,  nianifestations,  but  devoid  of  per-  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  much  of 
but  originates  either  from  yes-  sonal  meaning.  Prinz  predicted  that  the  audience.  He  uould  not  comnient 
lerdav  or  tomorrow,  the  rabbi  stated  the  next  j^eneration  will  abandon  a  on  the  attributes  of  Judaism  vhicn 
that  the  pri)blem  of  the  Jew  origin-  j,roup  whose  entire  raison  d'etre  ap-  would  make  people  desire  it  above 
ated  in  the  social,  economic,  political    p^^r^    to    lie    in    its    peculiar    cuisine    and  beyond  the  advantages  and  satis^ 

*    and    jar^ion.    If    ?^roup    identification    factions   supplied   by   a   life   centered 
remain   based  not  on  a  jubilant   pro-    mainly     on     American     society      and 
cess  of  self  identlfieation,  but  merely    ideals.   No   way   was  offered  throujih 
oui.r    ^roup.    since    this    period    uas    ^j^e   to   unobtrusive    social    pressures,    which    the    present    apparent    apath> 
not     terminated     for     them     bv     the    ^   .louish    neurosis   will   result.  due    to    lack    of   anti  semitisr.i    mi^ht 

Kenaissanco,  but  rather  by  the  The  only  real  problem,  in  Or.  Prin/'  lx»  coml>att.d  nor  any  valid  reasons 
French  Kevolution.  The  Jesv  entered  ^yes,  is  not  accessible  in  any  mrt  h  for  people  fearin;:  or  hatinj?  idcnti- 
society  as  an  individual  on  the  after-  .^nical  terms.  It  rests  solely  with  the  fication  with  Judaism  in  contempor 
noon  of  September  2i<,   1791.  the  day    ,|esiie  of  the  Jew  to   bc  what  he  is.    ary  life.  Also,  a  definition  of  JexMsh 

'    '-      •' '^    It   is  a  question  of  *  the  Jew  visa-vis    creativity   in  America  was   no,    hirth- 

himself  "   Prinz   stated  "1   am   a    Jew    coming'.  In  oth<'r  words,  althouj^h  the 
because  I  want  \o  bi>.  because   I   like    backj^round  of  the   problem  was   elo- 
It.''  He  believes  that  mystical  aflirma-   quently     and     lucidly     presented,     »io 
renturv  definiticMi   ot    man  as  a   oouy    xUm    and    self-identification    are     the    frameuork    for   continued   peneration 
•  api'ble  of  thought.    Inherent   in   this    only  justifications  for  an  individual's    into    tlie    contemporary    problem    x^as 
statement     is    a    theory    of    equality,    stand  as  a  Jew.   nationality    is  not  a    nresented.  —Ceil     Dubkin 

Vhv   Trench   Kevolution   was  the   poli-    criteria.    Beinii   a   Jt  vv    is,   to   I'rinz,  a 
tical    manifestation    of    this    rational    matter   of   solitary    confinement,   one 
trend.    The   ideolo^'y  of  the  time  de-    uhich  -transcends  or^'ani/ed   reli;4ion 
manded    that     the    Jew     bv    accepted    ;,iul     has     n<»     need    of    July     Fourth 
inio  stK-iety   by   virtue   of   his  Inlon^'-    chauvinism  or  apolo^Mes  <»f  any  sort." 
int'    to    the    human    race,    instead    of       The    danjizer    and    traj^edy    of    the 
Ik  Inj:  excluded   from  it  as  an   infidel.    American    situation    iles    in    the    fact 
After  two  years  ot  controversy,  the    that     American     Jews     Ix'loni;     to     a 
Jruish  man  was  accepted  as  a  citi/en    jt»xs  ish   moup  \Nithout   any   teelini:  of 
or    France    on    the    condition    that    he    commitment     to    it.    They    are    Jews 
Ih"   a    Frciuhman    rather   than   a   Jew.    vvjthout    knowing'   uhat    it    is   to   be   a 
To   th<'   Jew    as   an    individual,   every-   j,.w.    A    Jewish    ciimmitment    is    the 
ttiini.'    was    -iven;    to    the    Jews    as    a    c,ni>    Wunu,   which   will   ensure   Jewish 
ptople    —    iiothini.'.    I  nder    Napoleon    creativity. 

a     meetini,'     of     representative     Jews       The  lar^jest  and  most  or^'anic  com- 

verbally    reaffirmed    their   citizenship    mitment    lies    in    or^:ani/ed    r^l/^i«";  vvii^never  vou  get  UUm 

bv  a  denial  of  their  Jewish  culture.      Another   form  of  commitment   is  the    of  context,    vvn^nc    tr  .         k 

'From  that  time  on,  in  l>r.  Prinz's  knowledge  of  what  the  Jewish  people  youn^'  people  together,  some  of  them 
opinion,  the  Jew  in  the  Western  ^^.pc  and  are.  and  what  they  stand  ^^e  bound  to  f:et  a  misconception  of 
world  has  iM'cn  ti->»nj4  to  do  what  is   for.    Either    alternative    of    self  com-    ^  ^.^^  jj^  \h^\ui;  taught  in  some  classes. 


of    the    last    meeting    of    the    Frenrh 
National    .Assembly. 

An  outL;r*)wth  of  Descartes  -coj-'ito 
orxii)  sum'  was  the  l«lh  aiul  I'.Mh 
eentury  definiti<Mi   of  man  as  a   body 


presented.  —Ceil     Dubkin 

Atheism ... 

Co)itiuuc(l  from   Pane  f>^H' 

^tud<'nts  and   fa<ult>. 

**We're  proud  of  our  nlalion^lup 
with  the  churches  around  the  cam- 
pus and  we  certainly  have  not  the 
sliKhest  inclination  to  encoura^^e  the 
tcaciiin^;   oi  atheism. 

•'What  an  individual  faculty  mem- 
iMr  say.s  can  often  be  misjudged, 
particularly    when   he    is   quoted    out 


world    lias   iM'cn    irjinj;    lu   \i^f    ^iii**^   ..-  njr.     il.iiiii.-i     tim*""*"^     --     -    --  v»  ii«ii  lo  »r*  •■•t,   t»*"t3 

expected  of   him,  i.e.  disappear  as  a  mitment    and    self    identification    can  j  suppose." 

Jew.   Assimilation   bi'came   a   primary  assure  the   continuity  of  a   meanin;;-  Further   Study 

jioal.     lietween     latM)     and     1H75    one  f^ji  Jewish  existence.  Dr.     Uinier    Cox,    th 


hundred  and  seventy-live  thousand 
.lews  converted  to  Christianity  in 
ilenial   of   their   culture. 

The   Jews  as  a   people   did   not  dis 


Asked 

e  university's 
vice  president  for  administrative 
services,  told  the  le^iislators  he 
wanted  to  studj    their  bill.      Me   saicl 


The  definition  of  a  Jew   acceptable 
to  Prinz  is,  "A  Jew  is  a  Jew  is  a  Jew." 

This,    it    .seems   to   this    reported,   pre-     ,,^..,,„   ,„    , ^    

ine   jcw>  •»  «    r— t—    supposes    a    m>stical    association    and  ||,;jt    university    ofticials   did    not    dis- 

appear  because  the  spirit  of  emanci-   '^^If  identification  with  Judaism.  How-  ^^t^^.^,  y^\xh  the  principle  involved  in 
patlon   which   stimulated   assimilation    ^.ver,  the  self   is  formed   from   many  j^   ,,„t   that    he   was   not   eerUiin    the 
was  interrupted   by   outbursts  of  vio^    varied  experiences  and  doctrines.  I>r.  method  outlined  was  proper. 
lent    anti-Semitism.    These    outbursts,    y^rinz    refused    to    discuss    what    the  -These    t'entlemen    are    ver>     sin- 
occurring    in    1«15,    U71,     1903,    and    Jewish    community    can    do    to    make  eere,"  said  Dr.  Cox. 'but  I  have  been 
1933  precipitated  an  aHempt  to  sur-    ,>eople   aware   of   Judaism,   i.e..   what  connected    with  the   university   since 
Vive    manifested   in  various  ways.    A    experiences  are   valuable   in  creating'  ,930  and  I  don't   know  of  any   facul- 
more     vigorous     religious     conscious-   a    tie    bi>tween    Judaism    and    the    in-  ty     member    who    is    an    atheist    or 
ness      the     Zlonistlc     movement     and    dividual.   He   seemed    to   assume    that  ,^ho  advocates  atheism.' 
dream    of   a    national    homeland,   and  Dr.  Willis  Tate,  president  of  South- 

?he  attitudes  of  Jews  who  emigrated     P./t CQ/)  •  ''''  ''''''''V  ^'^"^"^'^^^^  r""'  ^'! 

.       J       A     «-. ^^«  Im  Ri><«ia    i-' *»^^^^''  •  •  •  atheism      eharires      ridiculous.        At 

^^''T.     d  •%-l^eTthl    awar"  Cou..uue.l  from  Pooe  iUn;  ^l^^^^^^      ^,^,^*'^^    a.    Frank    Smith. 

n*»s  and "sIgnTfkance   of   Jewishness   p.^a  of  a  physical  nature,  but  ratlur  chairman  of  S.M  U.s  Board  of  Trus- 

.                                                        from  a   loss  of   thtir  identity   «hiih  toes,  agreed,  sayinf,': 

hC.l.owin^  the  erisis  of  the  Je^.s  in    „ad  occurred  xvhcn  they  realised  the  .-Dcnominationalism  ...  not  a  major 

1945    the  active  attempt  to  maintain    minute  importance  of  their  ind.vidua  factor  in  eho»s.n«  teachers  at  S.M.U 

Vcreati^c   Jexvish   community    slack-   uvcs    set    against    the    panarama    of  character  and  fundamental  rehg.ous 

"n  d    f^^r  several   reasons.    Dr.   I'rinz   ,ar.                                                 .,       .  "-"^''^  ^^  '"««••-•  7"*^'   '^''^''- J' 

HI  that  amon,.  these  causes  are  the        „urinc  hi.s  residence   in   Californ.a  is    beyond    comprehension    that    any 

epl.t^ron    of    the    Jewish    population    u.e    identity    problem.    Krikson    sa.d.  ,H>rson   who   .s   a   progressed   at  he  st 

V    KmilUon  people,  the  separation   i„,ruded  into  his  personal   life.  would  ever  be  employed  as  a  tcach- 

.^st'S^P^^n^^wish    life    from       j„,,    ^^.^e    the    Korean    .ar    the  er      .  ';--  ^^  "-^;^«*;«,^  --^ :;;;!; 

,hat  Of  the  west,  the  fact  that  ant.-   r^^^o^X^^^^^-^  ^-X'  iiia^l^loJl      remove 

to  Sign  a  lo.  c    y  i-  ,^.,ri\^<    those    responsible   immediately.* 

to  have  any  association  vMth  parties 

thought  to  be  subversive.  They  had, 

Enkson  explained,  previously  sij^ned 

oaths    aj^reeinjj    to    protect    the    eon- 

....  ^. Mitutions   of   the   United    States    and 

Ueturninj^    to    the    problem    tinder   California.    Erikson.   recently   an    im-  a    direct    P^^^^'^^P^^ //^f 7""?^  ^ 

opportun.ty    to    be    ^f    ^^''^^    ,»^\  J^    >"^  l^l^\LlmLif,rants.  right  performance,  all  the  artist  can 

anything  one  wants.  Those  Jews  wno   ,hc  oatn  wen  .    ,     ,  ...  ^,„  i^_-u  was  riaht."  The  artist  can 

want  to  remain  Jews  will  do  so  des-       j,^.^^^^,,  concluded  h.s  lecture  w.th  ^^  ">-  "  .*,''"  7f,at.    ^c   can   hear 

Pitc   the   opportunity   of   renouncing  ^  ^.„„^,„t  «„, he  problem  ot  Jew.sh  ^e-    ^-J  't  was  fl.t     he   c^^^^^^^ 

their  Judaism.  identity.  It  ^^^^IXeX^'n.Z  h  ar  that  It  was  right.  If  this  •feel- 

Or.    Prinx    described    America    as  ,he  negaUvc  idea  of    ^^cy  re  ^o.n^  to  Tightness"  were 

unique  In  Its  social  structure  In  that   f.„d  out  I'm  a  Jew    and    hen  thev  11    ^^J;^    'J'^.  .^^  ^.^„,d  be  with- 

H     allows     tor     coltural     pl«r.ll.«.   get  me."  He  explained  treud  s     on-  ^^J'^'J.^^^^.- „^  Aesthetic   experience. 
Croups  which  wish  to  maintain  them-  cept  of  Jewish  Identity  as    he  abd.t>    ou^^^^^        .  .^    ^^^^ 

selves  as  groups  can  do  so.  "playing  to   be  able   to  stand  'soa^c   and  to  ^^^^^    ^^JJ^rience  have  an  Aesthc- 

cUu.?;SE;Ju.-  positive    relationship    to   the    Jewish  cases.  _^^^^^    ^^^^^ 

-Social  claustrophobia"  is  a  result   past  and  the  Jewish  •«««^n^y'       p^,„  -Michael   Schmidt 

•f  membership  in  a  group  which  is 


(■■111.        ^^  m.         »••■..  ■•  ' 

semitism  is  now  passive  rather  than 
a^aessive  in  nature  and  therefore 
more  difficult  to  fij^ht,  and  lastly 
the  disappointment  inherent  in  a 
dream  come  true,  i.e.  the  establish- 
ment of  Israel. 


Deuey^s  Aesthetics 

Conthiued  /r«».  Page  Three 
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DR.  FREDRIC  WERTHAM 

(i\ol4'd    rsyt  hialrisi) 


"Psychological  Danjcf  Signals  in  Modern  Youth" 
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FORD    HALL    TO^V 

JORDAN  HALL  —  Gainsboro  St   cor    Huntington  Avt.  —  BOSTON 
DOORS  OPEN  7;45  P.M.  EVERYBODY  WELCOME 


RIMES 
FOR  OUR 
TIMES 


1. 

My  Sehaefcr  becT  is  almost  gone, 
I  say  it  now  in  sorrow, 
But  oh,  my  chums,  ah,  hangers-on, 
Thero  .shall  be  more  tomorrow! 

II. 

When  1  was  one-and-twenty 
1  heard  a  barman  cry, 
•Give  dollar  bills  and  rubies, 
But  keep  your  Schaefer,  guy.  ^^ 
It's  got  a  smooth,  round  taste,  lad, 
Never  sharp,  or  flat/ 
Rut  I  was  one-and-twenty, 

No  use  to  tell  me  that. 

-» 

Again  he  said,  'Hang  on  it, 

Or  you'll  w^eep  and  smite  the  ground ; 

In  the  very  best  of  circles. 

It's  Schaefer  all  around!' 

I  smiled  and  did  not  heed  him, 

I-iCt  others  quaff  my  brew. 

And  I  am  two-and- twenty  now. 

And  all  he  said  was  true. 


•.v.v.vS*  •  •'••  •  • 

III. 

In  wise  New  York  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree: 
Where  noble  beer  called  Schaefer  ran 
Through  taverns  measiu^eless  to  man 
In  a  cold  and  golden  sea. 

IV. 

Jenny  drank  Schaefer  when  we  met, 

In  the  little  club  we  sat  in; 

Surely,  then,  I  can't  forget 

To  pause  a  moment  and  put  that  in! 

Say  the  days  are  sometimes  sad. 

With  just  my  beer  to  shout  hurray  for: 

Say  I'm  growing  old  but  add 

Jenny  drank  Schaefer! 

THE  F.jm.  SCHAirtl  ISEWIRC  CO  .  ir»  YORK  aflUllAIY.I.Y. 
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Cheskis  Talks  of  Judaism  As  Poller  Speech  on  Wise 
Commitment  to  a  Way  of  Life  Shows  Man  of  Values 

^-^^^-■"■-■"■"■■***'-*-*     ^^  J  _      .»-_-„    T     c„„uor   jn^nm.ratPd    the   first   annua 


**i 


-On  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  at  the  meal  which  precedes  the  fast,  Rabbi  Barukh  dis- 
tributed sweets  amonc^  his  hasidim  at  the  table  and  said:  I  love  you  greatly  and  whatever  good  I  s^e 
in  the  world  I  should  like  to  give  you.  Keep  in  mind  what  is  said  in  the  psalm:  *0  taste  and  see  that 
the  Lord  is  good  '  Just  taste— in  the  right  sense  of  the  word— and  you  will  see:  wherever  there  is 
something  good  there  He  is/'  And  he  broke  into  the  song,  "How  good  is  our  God,  how  fair  is  our 
lot;  This  is  the  positive  and  optimistic  faith  of  the  Jew  who  stands  firmly  in  the  midst  of  his  peo- 

pie  and  its  tradition.  And  it  is  Dr.  Cheskis'  Jewish^an  is~truly  of  his  Jewish  Way,  is  an  allergy 
such  Jewishness  which  was  the  j,^^^  rellglosus,  to  the  extent  that  towards  exactly  those  forces  which 
object  of  the  charming  and  sin-  ^^^^  individual  emphasis  is  placed  on  conceal  the  fact  of  man's  God-given 
ci»rr  discussion  pre>eiUed  by  Dr.  Jo-  ^^^  q^j^i  word,  on  the  mortal.  There  nobility.  The  extreme  sensitivity 
seph  Israel  Cheskis,  Professor  Emeri-  -^^  ^^  obligation  placed  on  the  Jew  towards  n\an's  injustice  towards  man, 
tus  of  Romance  Langua^os.  in  the  in-  -^^  ^is  mortality,  in  his  being  human,  the  Jew's  allergy,  is  what  motivates 
augural  meeting  of  the  Hillel  series.  ^^^  ^  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^at  he  is  created  the  Jew  towards  the  active  participa- 
*\My   Conception   of  My    .lewishness.*'    -^^    ^j^^,    image    of    (k)d.      The    Bible    tion     in     the    sanctification    of    this 

Judaism  is  neither  a  creed  nor  a  speaks  of  the  creation  of  only  one 
theology;  it  is  neither  a  collection  of  man  and  woman  from  which  all 
doctrine  nor  a  philo.sophical  position,  niankind  has  been  generated.  This 
What  remains,  then?  T<»  Dr.  Ches-  common  humanity  created  in  God's 
kis,  what  remains  Is  what  is  most  image  is  the  reality  of  God's  crea- 
obviou.s— Judaism  is  a  way  of  life  and    tion.     But  this  reality  has  been  hid- 

ihe    Jew    is    the    cho>eii     man    who    den  by  man's  merciless  persecution,    ^„„^^„,.„,,^  ^ ^  _. 

follows  this  YIddishe  Weg,  thi^  Jew-  intolerance,  injustice,  and  wholesale  j^^  ^^^^^  himself  and  strives  for 
ish  Way.  To  say  that  this  is  Juda-  slaughter  of  other  men.  The  Bible  j^^  earthly  Utopia.  The  messianic 
ism  is  not  a  reduction  but  an  eleva-  al.so  speaks  of  man's  having  the 
tion;  Judasim  at  thi.s  level  cannot  potentiality  of  lK*ing  created  in 
»K'  statically  conceptualized,  but  must  God's  likeness,  but  to  become  in 
be  viewed  in  its  dynamic  permeation  God's  likeness  man  must  work  *'with 
of  that  which  is  otherwise  common  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  For  the 
and  everyday*  Judai>m  here  is  not  ta.sk  of  working  towards  the  fulfill- 
Uie  exaltation,  the  devotion,  the  rare,  ment  of  this  highest  goal,  the  Jew, 
or    the    peculiar,    of    the    infrequent    according    to    Cheskis.    is    especially 

religious   experience.     It   i>   the   full-    endowed.      The    endowment,    result-    ^^,^„,.,„.,,    ^,     „... 
ness  of   this   particular   mcmient   and    jng    from    the    Jew's    historical    and    ^j^  ^^  ^^e  lowest  depths.     To  Che.s- 
Ihis    entire    earthly    hf^^    i^    J^    ^^^    cultural   heritage   and   the   teachings    j.j^    ^y\q    latter    alternative    is    impos- 
Here   and   the   Now   of   the   life  cona-  sible;    the    Jewish    folk    cannot    con- 

ceivably become  so  dissipated  that 
there  is  no  lower  .state  of  existence. 
There  remains,  therefore,  only  the 
constant  struggling  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  position  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  problem  of  "What  Is  a  Jew?" 
thus  becomes  a  pseudo-question  to 
Cheskis;  it  is  almost  meaningless. 
The  Jew's  being  Jewish  is  just  as 
natural  as  his  being  alive.  The 
fact  that  he  is  a  Jew  is  an  unalter- 
able and  as  thoroughly  a  part  of 
him  as  the  fact  that  he  has  a  certain 
organic  system      And.  Cheskis  adds, 


President  Abram  L.  Sachar  inaugurated  the  first  annual 
Stephen  S.  Wise  Memorial  Lecture  on  Sunday  evening  March  1 
with  the  announcement  that  the  University  had  received  a  gift  of 
the  papers  of  the  late  Rabbi.  Sachar  introduced  the  first  speaker 
in  the  series.  Rabbi  Wise's  daughter,  Justine  Wise  Poller,  Judge  of 
the  New  York  Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  who  spoke  of  Wise  s 
love  of  his  people  and  of  human- 


easier   to   follow   minute   rules   than 
to  follow  the  greater  righteous  path. 

The   Jew  of  today   has   sought  to 
separate  the  synagogue  from  the  rest 


m 
world  and  this  world  order. 

The  Jew  does  not  retreat  into  the 
cloister  and  look  forward  to  the 
worla  to  come;  he  is  not  even  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  this  other 
world.  Existing  here  and  now,  he 
concentrates  on  the  society  in  which 


era,  according  to  Cheskis,  is  not 
something  other-worldly  but.  on  ^e 
contrary,  is  something  which  the 
Jew.  with  his  special  endowment, 
continually  works  for  here  on  earth. 
The  Messiah  will  come,  tradition 
says,  when  either  the  Jewish  people 
will  be  actualizing  the  fullest  of  its 
potentiality    or    when    it    reduces    it- 


ity,  and  of  the  lack  of  fear  which 
characterized   his  life.    He  was 

not    beset    by    personal    pettiness   or   ^^      ^^ ^^ 

the    private   jealousies    which    would    ^f   j^jg   lif^^   The   Rabbi   should   offer 
have  clouded  his  views  on  important    words  of  comfort,  should   preach  oa 

Saturday,  but  must  not  create  trouble 
in  the  community,  must  not  bring 
the  Jewish  community  into  a  contro- 
versial spotlight. 

What   of   tomorrow?   We   have   bo- 


is>ues. 


milled  to  sanctification  of  the  natural. 
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She  spoke  of  Wise'.s  years  of  lone- 
liness, which  were  yet  still  years 
filled  with  eourage.  compassion,  and 

contempt    only    for    pretense,    hypoc-  ^. 

risy,  and  sham.  Were  she  to  choose  gun  to  realUe  how  ^•♦•'"^^^^e  b  the 
a  text  for  the  evening.  Justice  Polier  dammliHI  up  of  human  Possibility  te 
i^aid,  it  would  be  this  one  from  Isaiah:  the  forms  of  preiudice  and  dbcrlmht- 
"I  cannot  endure  iniquity  along  with  ^♦•f"\TI'V*^^^*"!*L!^^!*/,*),^'!^"J 
the  solemn  assembly." 

As  she  began  her  lecture,  one  felt 
that  Wise  symbolized  to  her  the 
characteristics  and  qualities  which 
are  vital  to  a  Prophetic  Judaism. 
Through  the  ages  there  have  been 
men  especially  .sensitive  to  values 
which  somehow  went  unnoticed  by 
a  majority  of  people.  These  men 
were  the  prophets  of  Biblical  times, 
the  men  who.  once  having  seen,  must 
speak.  They  touched  life  intimately, 
dealing  with  those  relations  between 
man  and  man,  instead  of  the  man- 
God  relationships  which  each  man 
must   determine  for  himself. 


this    **bcing    a    Jew"    is    a    two-way 

proposition.      It    is    in    the    Jew's    ac- 

Cofitinucd  nn  Page  Seven 
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potential  is  one  of  the  doctrii^es  of 
Prophetic  Judaism.  Though  we  know 
this,  there  seems  to  be  a  self-con- 
scious fear  too  vast  to  control.  Many 
find  the  answer  In  a  determined 
tidiness,  a  strong  drive  to  believe 
that  accumulation  of  property  will 
provide  security.  Suburbia,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  has  ^  -n 
up  with  its  many  organizations,  bot 
its  occupants  are  preoccupied  with 
hon>e  af%<li  its  problems.  Such  a  way 
of  life  represents  a  withdrawal  from 
the  real  world,  from  conflict,  with 
no  desire  to  search  out,  no  courage. 
An  attitude  of  "Iceeping  busy"  pre- 
dominates, as  opposed  to  one  of  act- 
The  Prophetic  legacy  of  which  ing  on  truths.  Keeping  busy  prevents 
Polier  spoice  was  not  restricted  to  independent  thinking,  makes  the  non- 
Judaism,  but  was  generalized  to  en-  thinking  of  conformity  easier.  The 
compass  the  moral  teachings  of  all  world  has  moved  into  ovr  lives,  and 
faiths,    although     the    examples    she    left   little   room   for  us  to  be  alone. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  group  of  young 
men  and  women  sent  out  a  call  to 
re-valuate  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
matioftr  one  hundred  years  after 
Lincoln's  birth.  They  were  concerned 
with  the  extent  to  which  America 
had  lived  up  to  what  was  stated 
therein.  The  call  stated  the  injustices 
existing,  and  ended.  *'Silence  under 
these  conditions  means  tacit  ap- 
proval." The  NAACP  was  born  as  a 
result  of  this  call,  and  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  call  was  Rabbi  Stephen 
However,  when  maintenance  of  form  Wise.  He  was  condemned  by  the 
and  ritual  are  evidences  of  respect-  American  .Jewish  community  for 
ability  rather  than  a  symbol  of  de-  thus  exposing  it  to  attack  and 
termination  in  the  face  of  opposition,  criticism, 
as  they  were  during  periods  of  per- 
secution.   They    take    on    a    different 


used  were  Jewish  In  content.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  how  long  we  can 
live  off  the  interest  of  the  prophetic 
heritage  of  the  past  without  adding 
to  it  from  our  present.  The  Jew 
cannot  exist  without  faith  in  the 
moral  and  ethical  values  which  are 
his,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  ap- 
plies these  values  to  his  daily  life 
determine  the  success  as  his  existence 
as  a  Jew. 

There    are    ma  ay    today    who    re- 
emphasize     the     ritual     of     Judaism. 
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meaning  for  the  inner  man.  The  re- 
turn  to  ritual   may   mean  thai   it   is 
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The  oppression  of  the  Negro  signi- 
fies the  need  for  Prophetic  religion, 
and  in  both  the  North  and  South 
one  sees  in  segregation,  both  implicit 
and  explicit,  the  chasm  between 
Prophetic  religion,  as  the  appliance 
to  moral  beliefs  and  practical  life. 
The  Jews  of  the  North  and  South 
must  therefore  stand  up,  despite 
their  exposed  position,  for  they  have 
a  responsibility  to  themselves  as 
Jews. 

Though  great  movements  must 
have  leaders,  they  ali>o  need  dedi- 
cated people  in  their  ranks.  Polier 
expressed  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  ranks,  wondering  if  the  young 
men  and  women  of  today  have  be- 
come  too   sati  fied   and   conforming. 

Prophetic  religion  denies  to  man 
the  luxury  of  escape  or  abnegating 
his  responsibility  to  his  fellow  man. 
She  expressed  her  view  of  Prophetic 
r«hgion  with  this  quote  of  Theodore 
Herzl:  'If  you  will  it,  it  is  no  dream." 
Each  generation  must  answer  to 
itself. 

Charles  Kamen 
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Girls  Compile  6-3  Record;       Cheskis  Discusses  Judaism . . . 


Four  Starters  to  Return 

Coach  Anna  C.  Nichols'  Girls*  Varsiely  Basketball  Team  com- 
piled a  six  and  three  season's  record  and  broke  a  per  game  scor- 
ing; mark  with  an  average  of  42.6.  Manon  Settel,  freshman  Captain 
of  the  Varsity  squad  broke  an  individual  scoring  record  for  one 
game  with  27  points  against  Radcliffe. 

The  Varsity's  victories  were  against  Regis  College,  Austin  Col- 
lege, Austin  Teachers'  College, 


CoJi tinned  from  Page  Six 


Iiilra-Miiral  Plan 
Finals'"  Formal 


RadclifTe.  I^well  Tech,  and  Vas 
sar  while  its  losses  were  to  Gor- 
don College,  Newton  College  of 

Sacred  Heari,  and  Queens  Collej*e  of 
New  York. 

The    Junior     V.irsity     compiled     a 
three  and  one  record,  beating  Rej:is,    leagues  are  as  follows: 
Austin  Teachers',  and  Newton  Collejie 


As    the    Men's    Winter    Intra-Mural 
season     approaches     its     elose,     the 
landing's     in     the     two 


basketball 


of    Sacred     Heart,     while     losing    to 
Gordon  College. 

Behind  Miss  Settel  with  a  16.8  scor- 
ing average  for  the  Varsity,  were 
Junior  Lynn  Jones  with  14.2  and  Sen- 
ior Esther  Kartiganer  with  9.1.  Star- 
ring on  defense  was  Ginga  Hills,  a 
freshman,  of  whom  Miss  Nichols  said, 
•••Miss  Hills >  is  one  of  the  finest  de- 
fensive players  we've  had  at  Bran- 
deis." 

As  for  ntxt  year's  outlook.  Miss 
Nichols  went  on  to  say,  **I  am  hoping 
to  fmd  a  good  (Juard  and  Forward 
from  the  Junior  Varsity  to  replace 
Seniors  Esther  Kartiganer  and  Ann 
Shanok.  Freshman  Benjie  Algase  can 
play  either  position  and  will  undoubl- 
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The  playoffs  for  the  championsliips 
will  b<*  held  on  March  23  and  will  be 
run  wilh  the  first  two  teams  in  each 
group  playing  off  for  a  League  Cham- 


this  Wednesday  nighl  for  Ping  Pong. 


edlv    fill   in   the    ^-^    .-     

Year's    openings.    Wilh    four    ol    the  Pionship     Trophy     and     the     league 

starters  returning,  we  have  a  nucleus  Champions     playmg     off     that     same 

of    a     potentially     undefeated     team.  »i»«»^t    for   the   Intra  Mural   Champion- 

Onlv  one,  if  anv,  lo.ss  is  expected.*'        ship. 

,     .         ,  ^r         v     1  i^*.  Cojnpitition     continues     as     u^ual 

After    losing     to  New     \ork  (  ity  ^,*     ,          .    ,.  ,       ^     .    .,    n       ^ 

^   '          .     *      ,  /^   11    ,       X  „!,.  this  .Monday  night  for  basketball  and 

Champion    Queens  College    by  only  ^^.     ,,.^^^,.,^;^,^^.  „,.,»^,   ,^^^  p.„,,  p,,„^ 

three  points.  Miss  Nichols  anticipated 

a  rivalr>'  ir   the  making.  Locally,  she 

.said,    the    Team    is    a    member    <»f    a 

new    seven    team    league,   which    has 

been     completely     financed     by     the 

Revlon  company. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Messing  has  been 
the  manager  for  both  Varsity  and 
Junior  Varsity  teams  and  Miss  Vir- 
ginia llalton,  an  Instructor  in  the 
Physical  Education  department,  has 
been  Assistant  Coach   to  both  ler.ms. 


Iiitra-Mural 
Softball 

All  men's  dormitories  interested 
in  filing  rosters  for  ten-man  Intra- 
Mural  Softball  must  do  so  by 
March  31  and  must  bring  them  to 
ttie  Athletic  Office. 


ceptance    of    himself    as    such    and 
it    is    in    the    world's    judgment    (or 
pt'rhaps  condemnation)   of  his   being 
Jewish.       And     it     is     this     attitude 
which    the    individual    takes    to    his 
Judaism   that   will   reveal   to   the   in- 
dividual  his   unalterable   Jewishncss. 
The  exact  way  of  practical  identi- 
fication   and    association    with    Jew- 
i.shness    can    mainiy    Dc    a    personal 
decision,     Cheskis     says.       Yet     the 
identification     will     take     a     general 
form.      The    natural    inquisitiveness 
one    feels   about   himself   and    which 
is     the     **know     thyselC*     of     Plato, 
must   assume   an    extended    meaning 
for  the  Jew.     For  the  Jew  to  know 
himself,    he    must    know   his   ancient 
heritage.      Stephen    Wise    said    that 
though  his  age  as  an  American  was 
his  full  chronological  age,  his  age  as 
a    Jew     dated    back    three    or    four 
thousands   years.      Studying    the    his- 
tory    and     languages     of     the     Jew, 
understanding    the    unfolding   drama 
of  his  people,  and  feeling  that  pulse 
which    has    allowed    the    Jewish    folk 
to   survive   through   centuries   of   op- 
pression, will  definitely  lead  the  Jew 
to  a  prideful  identification  with  that 
elrmeni    uhich    is    naturally    a    part 
of    him.      Cheskis    does    not    preach 
the     need     for    doctrine     in    Jewish 
identification,  although  he  recognizes 
the    value    of    ritual    tradition    in    the 
transmission    of    Judaism    from    gen- 
eration  to  generation,  and  the  pres- 
ervation or  Jewish  ideals.     Commun- 
ity prayer  and  ritual  observance  are 
convenient  and  meaningful  in  bring- 
ing the  Jewish   ideals  to  actual  frui- 
tion.     But    Cheskis*    de-emphasis    of 
ritual    is    not    a    de  emphasis    of    the 
active   Jewish    expression.     The   Jew 
feels     identification     with     his     folk 
through    the   community   center,   the 
study    group,    the    Jewish    literature, 
and    through    regular   linage    of   the 
Yiddish  language— and  bi^sides.  Ches- 
kis adds  humorously,  he  doubts  that 
(;od  understands  any  other  language 
but  Yiddi.sh. 

While    the    Jew     is    afflicted    with 
inten.se  .sensitivity  to  injustice,  his  is 


also    blessed    with   belonging    to   the 
people  of  the  Covenant.    Quoting  the 
philosopher  Solovyev,  Cheskis  stated 
that    of   all    peoples,   only   the   Jews 
have    a    direct    contract    with    God. 
This   is  a   real   agreement,  a   barter- 
ing.    The  First  Commandment  does 
not  state  the  most  glorious  fact  that 
Crod   created   the  universe.     Instead, 
this  First  Commandment  declares  a 
divine   intervention   which   seems   to 
be  rivalled  by  the  campaigns  of  mil- 
itary leaders:  "1  am  the  Lord  which 
has    delivered    thee    out    of    Egypt." 
Cheskis    follows    the    interpretation 
that  in  this  First  Copimandment  God 
admits   that    he   has   come   down    to 
the    dirt    and    mire    of    this    humble 
earthly    act    for    the     sake    of    his 
people;  and,  what  is  more,  this  First 
Commandment    assures    the    Jewish 
folk    that    in    their    oppression    they 
may    always    lament,    in    the    words 
of  the  Psalmist,  **Out  of  the  depths 
I    call    unto    Thee."     This    faith    de- 
emphasizes  the  role  of  sin  in  Judaic 
tardition;    Original     Sin     lacks     any 
Jewish    meaning.      The    Jew    is    not 
obsessed  with  guilt  in  contemplation 
of   the   other-worldly    perfection,     if 
it   is   God's  task   to  forgive  as  often 
as  man  sins,  Cheskis  states,  it   may 
well    be    man's    chore    to    sin.      This 
sinning     may     be     man's     price     for 
being  human,  and  a  full  acceptance 
of  this  enlightened  morality  does  not 
lead  him  to  eicrnal  feelings  of  guilt. 


I 


There  Is  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  "Es  ist  schwer  xu  sein  ay  YId" 
—it  is  difficult  to  be  a  Jew.  How- 
ever, in  the  face  of  the  torment 
which  he  may  receive  by  the  fact 
of  his  being  Jewish,  the  Jew  must 
and  can  remain  proud  and  courag- 
eous. The  pogrom  need  not  reduce 
the  man  to  utter  despair,  but  may 
serve  as  that  opportunity  for  him 
to  participate  pridefuUy  in  the  con- 
tinually renewed  growth  of  his 
people.  • 

Dr.  Cheskis'  impression  of  his 
Judaism  stands  firmly  founded  in 
a  faith  in  his  folk;  there  is  no  feel- 
ing of  the  apologist  here,  there  arc 
no   traces   of   a    neurotic   regret    for 


one's  being  what  he  is.  It  !s  a 
movement  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  spiritual,  with  the  highest  ex- 
pressions of  joy,  not  despite  the 
fact  of  being  Jewish,  but  rather  be- 
cause of  sincere  rejoicing  in  being 
a  member  of  this  invincible  Jewish 
folk. 

There  is  told  the  tale  of  the 
Rabbi  of  Berditchev,  who,  on  see- 
ing a  man  hurrying  along  the  street, 
looking  neither  right  nor  left,  asked, 
"Why  are  you  rushing  so?"  **l 
am  after  my  livelihood/'  the  man 
replied.  "And  how  do  you  know," 
continued  the  rabbi,  "that  your  live- 
lihood is  running  on  before  you? 
Perhaps  it  is  behind  you,  and  all 
you  need  do  to  encounter  it  is  to 
stand  still  —  but  you  are  running 
away  from  it!" 

To  all  those  that  attempt  to  run 
from  the  Way  of  Judaism,  this  par- 
able perhaps  may  serve  as  Dr. 
Cheskis'    statement. 

— Donald  Cohen 

Cherrick  on  Mid-East 

Dr.  Bernard  Cherrick.  Director 
General  of  the  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem  and  noted  lecturer,  will 
address  the  student  body  Tuesday 
evening.  March  10th,  in  Mailman 
Lounge   at   8:00  p.m. 

Cherrick  will  be  available  in  Feld- 
berg  Lounge  in  the  Student  Center 
at  3:(K)  p.m.  Tuesday  to  meet  with 
any  Brandeis  students  who  are  in- 
terested in  learning  about  the  He- 
brew Cniversity  and  the  opportuni- 
ties  for   study   in   Jerusalem. 

A  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  Cher- 
rick earneil  his  M.A.  in  Semantics 
and  philosophy  at  the  Universities 
of  Manchester  and  London.  He  served 
as  Chaplain  during  World  War  II 
with  the  British  Forces  in  France, 
was  minister  of  the  New  Synagogue 
(London',  and  ser\'ed  as  director  of 
the  Jewish  National  Fund  and  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  for  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  has  been  a  resident  of  Is- 
real    for    the    past  ten   years. 
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idea  in  smoking! 
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refreshes  your  taste 


CREATED  BT  l»  J  FEYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO..  WINSTOW-SA'.f  M .  W  C. 


menthol  fresh 
•  rich  tobacco  taste 
•  modern  filter,  toG 


Think  of  a  refreshing  Spring  day  like  this,  if  you  want  to  know  just  how  a  Salem 
Cigarette  refreshes  your  taste.  Rich  tobacco  taste  with  new  surprise  softness... 
that's  Salem.  Through  its  modem,  pure-white  filter  flows  the  freshest  taste  in 
cigarettes.  Smoke  refreshed  pack  after  pack .-. .  smoke  Salem. 
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Fencing  Team  Places  Fourth  l^f  tl^'*y  l:ff^,f  ^^g 
In  New  England  Competition 


The  Brandeis  Varsitv  Fencing  Team  placed  fourth  in  an  all-day  New  England  Championship 
Tournament  heW  at  he  University  of  Connecticut  this  past  Saturday  after  compiling  a  season  s  rec- 
ord of  fTvc  wins  and  two  losses.  Junior  Mark  Freedman.  in  h.s  first  year  of  fencing,  placing  second 
in  iho  in.lividual  Edcc  scoring  winning  great  praise  from  Coach  Martin  Martinian. 

The  fencers  placed  'Jhind  MIT  Connecticut,  and  Trinity  in  the  tourney  while  beating  Boston 
University  Bradford-Durfee,  Harvard,  and  Holy  Cross.  During  the  season  the  team  recordc-d^  wins 
over  Ilochesler,  Boston  Univer- 
sity.   Bradford-Durfee,    Trinity, 


As  Win  Streak  Holds 

Led  in  all  positive  statistical  departments  by  Sophomore 
Larry  McNultv.  Coach  Rudy  Finderson's  Varsity  Basketball  Team 
v\"nt'  on  to  its  ninth  consecutive  winning  season  m  nine  years  of 
ntercollegiate  competition.  The  ten  and  nine  season's  record  was 
"marked  by  a  three-game  winning  streak  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  year.  -  . 


Witkin    and   .\f(l   .tones,  tie  fell  that    solid,  well-balanced   t.am. 

the  «ap  would  bo  filled  from  amonS        The  fencing   tutor,   himself, 
and   Hobart,  while  losing  to  Har-     jj^j^    year's    Freshman    Squad    which 
vard  and  UulTalo.  Trinity  wa>.  the  dc     ^^^^     proven     very     promisin/^.     The 


was  a 
National  AAl'  Foil  C'hampi<»n  and  a 
New  England  AAi:  Threv-weapon 
King.    He    is    the    youngest     fencing 


The  hoopsters  had  a  seven  and 
four  record  at  the  start  of  the 
new  semester,  beating  SufTolk 
Universitv.  Coast  Guard  Acade- 


fending  New   ^:ngland   Championship    preshmnn  sport  a  win  over  a  highly  coach  in   the   naliou   and.   at   a   New 

team  while  Hobart   placed   second  in    publicized     Harvard    Fencing    Squad  England    Regional    Fencing    Commit-    while  losing  to  Bates  College,  Colby, 
North   Atlantic  compet.tiofi  last  year,    and    will    cross    fods    with    the    MIT  tee    Meeting,    last    Saturday,    became 
The  Brandeis  Team  has  been  in  com-    frosh  next  week.  the  first  coach  to  be  elected  as  Chair- 
petition    for    two  years    thru>ting    it^        According  to   Martinian,  Freedman  nian  of  the  NCAA  Holes  and  Kegula- 
wav  to  a  twelve  and  three  total  rec-    ^^^   sophomore   Paul   Caine,  at  foil.  ^»^"^  Committee. 

who  showed   much   poise   during  the  The     Varsity     Fencers     consist     ot 

exhausting      tournament,     were      his  three  men  in  each  of  three  weapons: 


ord,  the  most  successful  one  in  New 
England   for  the  two  year  period. 

Although  Coach  Martinian  will  lose 
four    Seniors    this    year:    C\»-captains 


most     promising     fencers.     He     also 
prai-sed   sophomore    .Mike   Jacobs   for 

Martv   Fiala   and   Joel   Schatz.   Koger    his    season's    showing,    claiming    that 

this  trro  had  shown  amazing  improve 
ment  throughout  the  year. 

The  Coach  also  lauded  the  perfor 
mances  of  freshmen  Simeon  Bruner. 
Harvey  Friedlander,  Harold  Feder- 
man,  and  Harvey  Simonds  while  de- 
claring that  next  year's  starting  nine 
would  consist  of  one  senior*  Freed 
man;  two  juniors,  Jacobs  and  Caine. 
and    six   sophomores.   Martinian   see- 


Foil.  Sabre,  Epee. 


— J.G. 


one 


Baschall  Call 

The  first  meeting  for  Varsity 
Baseball  Candidates  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  March  16  at  4:00  p.m. 
in  the  Athletic  Office  of  Shapiro 
Athletic  Center.  Candidates  are 
required  to  bring  their  own  gloves 
and  spikes. 


Seasons^  Hoop  Statistics 


next   year    a.s   one    of    rebuilding    a 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

CLARK   UNIVERSITY 

Intersession  June  8-27 

One  Course  —  Three  Semester  Hours         , 

Summer  Session  June  29  -  Aiig.  1 4 

Two  Courses  —  Six  Semester  Hours 

Coeducationa!  •  Arts  •  Sciences  •  Education  •  Business 

Write  for  Bulletin  B,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Player 

bi-rkman.  Bob 
earner,     Ron 
Ellis,  Marty 
Good.   Bunky 
Kirxh.    Mickey 
McGillicuddy     l> 
MtNulty,  Larr.v 
IVretti,     Bob 
Schwartz,  Ber 
Sidman,  Bernif 
Walker.  Davy 


Games'       Field  Coals 
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16 
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35.7 
417 
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49 

eo 
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4:i 
3 
4 

62 

60 

41 
45.4 

70 
5« 

5.5 

31 


Team 


IK     i:;47 


ftO» 


Division  Player 

Total    Points  MtNulty 

Kield    Goals  MrNulty 

Kiee   Throws  Takt-n    Mc-Nultv 

Kree  Throws  Madt*       McNully 
Rebounds  McNulty 


High  Marks 

Fields  Goals   vs   Rhode    Island    40 

Free  Throws  Taken  vs  Mcrrimark  46 

Free  Throws  Made  vs  Merrimatk 29 

Personal  Fouls  Aqainsi   vs  Kl.   lU     36 


Boston  University  but  came  back  to 
over  a  hundred  itself  against  the 
Rhode  Island  team.  The  Harvard 
game  was  lost  by  but  one  point  and 

_ ^.., ,    the    Springfield    game    by   two.     The 

my     Tuft6     Lonti    Island    University,    Judges  went  on  to  squeeze  out  their 
Universitv'  of    Massachusetts,    Clark    winning   season  by  beating  Bowdoin 
*  ,     ,,  „  bv    two   points,   Worcester   Polytech- 

University,    and    Merrimack    College    ^^^   j^.^jtute  by  two  points  in  over- 

time  and  crushing  a  weak  American 

and  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  They  international  College  team  by  thirty- 

came  back  from  exam  period  to  lose  seven  pointi^. 

live   in   a    row    to    the    University    of  Coach  Finderson  said  that   he  was 

Rhode     Island.     Boston     University,  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  keep  up 

..     *       /'  n   .  .   ii.rv.rH    inrl  Sonne,    the    Brandeis    winning    tradition    set 
m>ston  college.  Haivard.  and  Spung     ^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^.^    Assistant  Director  of 

field  College.    The  team  gave  up  over    ^'^j^,^^.^;     ^^^     he     was     especially 
hundred  poin.     *o  both  I'RI  and    pj^g^^ed  with  McNulty  who  developed 

very  well  during  the  season.  Mc- 
Nulty made  the  third  team  All-New 
England  Squad  and  made  the  first 
teams  of  the  last  two  weekly  East- 
ern College  Athletic  Conference 
Squads  for  Small  Colleges  and  antici- 
pates a  place  on  the  ECAC  Small 
College  team  for  the  .season.  Fin- 
derson  was  also  quite  happy  with 
the  spirit  and  showing  at  the  close 
of  the  season. 

Looking  forward  to  next  year, 
Finderson  stated  that.  "With  the 
proper  attitude  and  spirit,  the  team 
has  the  potential,  with  the  aid  of 
this  years  Freshman  prospects,  to 
have  a  fine  season."  Only  graduat- 
ing Honorary  Captain  Mickey  Kirsch 
will  not  be  back  next  year. 

This  year's  Frosh  Squad,  under 
coach  Rudy  Valenzi.  went  on  to  a 
six  and  seven  season's  record  with 
several   players   of  Varsity   potential. 

— Jeff    Golland 
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Free  Throws  Rebounds  Pers 
A         M        P     No     Avg     No 
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Season's  Records 

Opponent 

SpriuKfit'hl 
Worcester    Tecli 
Harvard 
Harvar<! 
Bov^doin 


4 
500     25 


Fouls  Points 

D       T       Avg 

1        140 

» 

7 

131 

1,55 

88 

356 

221 

153 

81 

65 
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4 
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9.3 
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8.2 
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18.8 
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5.1 
3.8 


1407 


74 


Total 
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13  (for  27  > 

18 

15 

28  (Brandeis  Record' 


Low  Marks  Against 

Field    Goals  — f.    Mass    

Free    Throws    TaktMi-  Bowdoin 
Free    Throws   Made — Bowdoin    . 

Pers.   Fouls  n^ost      B.C 

Pers.   Fouls  least  -  Navy    


•  •  •  •  • 
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16 
3 
39 
16 


You  Think  for  Yourself  ?  ( 


TAKE  THIS  TEST  ^     ) 
AND  FIND    OUT!  -^  / 


1 


Does  U  bother  you  to  admit  that  yoii  ^^^\ 
haven't  read  a  very  poi)ular  book?  1 1 


NOQ 


2.  Do  vou  think  there  are  degrees  of  ^ 
cheating  in  a  game  or  examination .. 


YES 


n'^°n 


3.  Arc  there  certain  foods  you  feel 
sure  you'd  dislike  without  ha\ing 
ever  tried  them? 


VES 


n-n 


4.  Would  you  be  seriously  concerned  tO^Vss^      I  Noj      { 
read  in  your  horoscope  that  catastrophe  *— »        ^-— * 

would  befall  you  tomorrow] 


5. 


Do  you  often  fall  short  of  cash  several 
days  before  your  pay  or  allowance  is 
scheduled  to  come  through?. 


D-D 


6.  When  you're  driving,  do  you  like 
to  be  first  getting  away  from  a 
stop  light  about  to  change? 


D-D 


7.  Would  you  be  reluctant  to  learn  a 
new  sport  in  the  presence  of  friends 
who  were  experts? 


D-D 


8.  Have  you  found  it  to  be  pnersonally 
true  that  *'a  man's  best  friend 
is  his  dog 


"a 


D-D 


D 


NO 


9.  Do  you  believe  your  choice 
of  a  filter  cigarette 
should  be  based  on  hearsay  ? 

If  you're  the  kind  of  person  who  thinks  for 
yourself,  then  choosing  a  cigarette  will  be 
based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  facts— not 
on  quick  decisions. 

^  Men  and  women  who  think  for  them- 
selves usually  smoke  VICEROY.  Their  good 
judgment  tells  them  there's  only  one  ciga- 
rette with  a  thinking  man's  filter  and  a 
smoking  man^s  taste.  And  that  cigarette  is 
VICEROY- 

^J/  you've  answered  ''NO''  to  eight  out  of 
the  nim  questions  above,  you  really  think 

for  your  self  I  ^1059.  Brown  AWmumson  Tobacco  Corp^ 


Famtllaf 
pack  or 
crush?' 
proof 
boxT 


The  Man  WhoThinks  for  Himself  Knows 


ONLY  VICEROY  HAS  A  THINKING  MAN'S 
FILTER ...  A  SMOKING  MAN!S  mSTEi 


of  Nuclear  Test 


v 


Brandeis  Uniyersity  Morch    16,    1959 


Ghent  Discusses 


Kafk 


Cris  is 


Iden  tity 


Dr  Dorolhy  Van  Ghont.  Visiting  Professor  ot  English,  delivered  a  lecture  on  The  C-,3,s  o 
Identity  in  a  Cr.,que  of  Pure  Keason:  Fran.  ^af^a.  Me..m„ph.s.s  and  J^'J^'-J^^'ne  Skin's 
ning.  The  question  posed  by  Ihe  heroes  of  1  o  K  'ka  n„vol.  -  ""^^^J'^J^  pronouneement  of  the 
mon.enl  of  consciousness;  '^hy  am  r  ^^''f ,  ^ ;."'"'' .""„  „„i  „(  himself  alone,  an  isolated  being. 
V^uT'oTalur w^U'^nld  t'o^k^in  ^0^^;!;^.^  Vaf^a;^u^^ 
Dr.  Van  Ghent  said,  is  an  atheis- 


Sane,  Debate  Society  Topic 

The  Debate  Society  and  the  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy  will  jointly  sponsor  a  public  debate  Tuesday  April  7,  on 
the  topic  -Resolved,  that  the  further  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
should  be  prohibited.-  SANE  will  choose  two  of  its  members  to 
represent  the  affirmative  viewpoint,  and  two  members  of  the 
Debate   Society   will   debate    the   negative   position. 

Although  the  members  of  the    ^^^^  siapin.  '61,  and  Stephen  Solarz, 

Debate  Society  do  not  necessar-   ,^2    debated   at  Dartmouth  College. 

ily  support  the  negative  point  of    xhe   outstanding    point    m   their   per- 
view     toward     the     proposition,    formances  was  freshman  Solarz's  fine 
they  felt  that  there  exist,  to  support    individual  record  and  very  high  total 
that   position   on   such   a   vital   issue,    of  points  awarded  to  him  at  the  Dart- 
arguments     which     must     be     heard    niouth  tournament, 
and    considered.    For    this    reason    it        The     excellent      performances     o€ 
invited    SANE   to    participate   in    the    freshmen      Solarz,     Weinstein,      and 
debate   After  the  debate  there  will  be    Reich  seems  to  point  to  fine  Brandeis 
an   opportunity   for   the   audience   to    Debate  teams  of  the  future, 
question  the  speakers  on  both  sides.        On  Thursday  evening,  March  5.  the 
Three   Debate   Societv    teams   have    debating  society  of  Stonehill  College 
compiled  33  win-loss  records  at  two    was   the   guest   of   the    Brandeis    de- 
varsity    national    invitational    tourna     haters   in    the   Student   Center.    Two 
ments  in  recent  weeks.  Carolyn  Reich,    debates  were  held  on  the  current  iia- 
*62    and   Ruth   Weinstein,   '62,   repre-    tional  topic  of  nuclear  weapons    and 
sented  Brandeis  at  Boston  University:    both     decisions     were     awarded     to 
Miss  Reich.  William  Vogel,  *59.   Ken     Brandeis. 


inti,  in  the  reaches  of  Infinity,  a  diety 
who  iiokLs  the  answer  in  a  single 
word.  For  Kafka's  conscious  man 
loneliness  of  a  free  man  standing 
alone  on  the  summit  of  a  hill;  but 
who  is  unalterably  alone,  communi- 
cation l>eyond  the  limits  of  self  is 
an    impONsibility. 

Gregor  Samsa  and  Joseph  K..  the 

heros     of     Metamorphosis     and     The 

Trial,   are    imprisoned,   isolated   men. 

Greaor    Samas   awakes    one    morning 

same      school      of    to  fmd  that  he  is  a  bu<4.  the  meanist 

such    men    as    Kant    and    most    trivial    creature.     Finding 


tic  one.  ^God  does  not  exist. 
The  question  of  identity,  in  it- 
self was  no  less  torturous  to  the 
man  who  had  a  god  than  to  Kafka's 
modern  man  who  has  none.  The 
question  ditTered  only  in  that  for  the 
first  man  there  was  always  the  pos.si- 
bility  of  respon.se  from  God,  the 
power  beyond  himself,  while  for  the 
second  the  only  response  is  in  the 
echo    and    re  echo   of   the   question. 

Serving       the 
thought    as    did 


said  Dr.  Van  Ghent,  of  Original  Sin. 
In    the  Trial,  Joseph   K.   wakes   up 
one  morning,  finds  himself  arrested, 
and   is   taken   to   prison.    He   is  tried 
for     a     crime     of     which     he     knows 
nothing,  found  guilty  by  a  judge  and 
jury   he   has  never  seen  and   is   sen- 
tenced to  death.    K.  is  guilty,  not  of 
a  specific  crime,  but  of  the  Original 
Sin  of   refusing   the   responsibility  of 
his  actions.    He  is  guilty  of  attempt- 
ing to  mitigate  himself  by  assigning 
any  action  he  has  committed  to  the 
effect    of    other    causes    rather    than 
to   that    of   h.-s    own    will.     One    won- 


Chamber  Music 

The  Music  Department  will  pre- 
sent the  fourth  in  a  series  of 
six  chamber  music  concerts  on 
Thur:>day  evening,  March  19.  at 
8:30  p.m.  in  Slosberg  Recital  Hall. 
The  program  will  consist  of  a 
Motet  by  Franz  Tunder,  a  String 
Trio  by  Anton  Webern,  and  a 
piano  Trio  by  Beethoven.  The 
guest  artist  will  be  Eugene  Lehn- 
er,  violist  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Loan  Fund  Created 
For  Needy  Students 


Housing  Rules 
Set  For '59-60 

Upperclassmen  will  be  allowed  to 
choose  whether  to  live  on  or  off 
campus  next  year,  although  freshmen 
will  re  required  to  live  on  campus. 
These  rules  are  virtually  the  same  as 
those  in  effect  both  this  year  and 
previous  years.  Freshmen  were  al- 
lowed to  live  off  campus  this  year 
only  Ijecause  of  the  inadequate  hous- 
ing  facilities. 

No  permanent  decision  has  yet 
been  made  concerning  the  occupancy 
of  the  apartments  in  Castle  E  or  of 
Schwartz.  Four  of  the  dorms  in 
Ridgewood  Quadrangle  will  remain 
in  use  m  their  present  capacity.  Con- 


to  inai  o.  n.-.  .....   ....     -  Brandeis    University    has    an- 

ders,  whether  at  the  moment  of  the    nounccd   the   estaWlshment    O     a    --^^^^  ^j^^,  ^^j^^,^  ^^^  i„to  studios 
Original   sin,  Eve   was  guilty  of  hav-    ^^^Jent  loan  fund  made  possible     ^^^^   workshops  is  bein^  considered. 

.  „   ..r  .u.  r...K.HHon  fr.nt  or  ^^^  frjends  and  associates  of  the  ^    «_,,,Ht  „ouse.  a  building  offer 

Moses  Factor. 


ing  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit  or 
whether  her  crime  was  that  of  hav- 
ing bent  her  will  to  the  temptation 
offered    by    the    serpent. 

The  problem  of  Joseph  K..  brought 
before  a  law  which  he  does  not 
know,   whose  demands  he   has  never 


before     heard,     becomes.     Dr.     Van  the  pursuit  of  their  studies. 

Ghent    pointed    out,    similar    to    that  Mr.                       ,     .     ,     .          ,      ,   ^ 

of    Job      (lod    has    punished    Job    for  Boston's     apparel     industry     leaders 

reasons  he  can  not  understand.  "How  and  had  been  a  benefactor  of  many 

terrible"    Dr.    Van    Ghent    quoted    a  philanthropic    activities    and    worthy 

comment  of  Kafka*.,  -to  l>e  fuled  by  causes,     including     Brande.s     l-niver- 

invs    one    doesn't    know!"     But    Job  sity.  It  was  with  this  m  mind  that  his 

mav   listen   for  the  just  voice  of  his  associates,    through    \he    Apparel    In^ 

God  while  Joseph  K.  knows  that  not  dustries  of  New   ^^^^'^^^'^^^^^^^^ 

even  silence  nas  a  voice.    God  heard  honor  his  memory  with  thi>  tri..ute. 

Job's    plea    for   iustice   and   sent    the  The   fund  has  been  established  on 

voice    from   the   Whirlwind   to   speak  a   revolving  basis,  so   that   it   will   be 


Roosevelt  House,  a  building  offer- 
ing cooperative  living  to  twelve 
women,  is  being  sold  becau.^e  of  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  uppercla.ss 
women.  The  female  Wien  Scholars 
have  requested  to  live  together  in  a 
special  housing  area  which  would  also 
rsuit  of  their  studies.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  students.    Both  this 

Factor  was  well  known  among    ^^^  ^  French   house  are  under  con- 
sideration. 


late 

The  Moses  Factor  Student  Loan 
Fund  will  enable  deserving  students 
to  borrow  funds  to  tide  them  over 
in  an  emergency  financial  situation 
so  that  they  need  not  be  disturbed  in 


>__ 


Left  to   right-Dr.  J.  V.  Cunningham,   Diane   Solomon,  Howie   Stone,   Dr. 
Dorothy    Wan    Ghent. 


with    him. 

Kafka's  heros  suffer  the  ignorance 
and  terror  of  Job  in  the  face  of 
guilt    but   no   voice   from   beyond   re- 

Ghent     remarked,    saw     that    reality    j;jj;^^^^^^     .^,;^     loneliness     of     the    temporal    existence,    the  ^^^^^^Zl 
must  be  defined  only  in  terms  of  the     ,,_,.      —  '       ^'^-^    «,-io»r^^nr» 

subjective    consciousness    of    the    in- 


possible  for  friends  of  the  late  Mr. 
Factor  to  augment  it  from  time  to 
time. 


finite    man 


the     loneliness     oi      me    lenii'uicii    v^i.-^v...^,    —  - 

lost    in    the    vast    loneli-    man    sees    only    the    metamorphosis 


dividual  self.    Outside  the  conscious- 
ness of  self  the  world  becomes  a  de- 
formed   dream  like    image   of   reality. 
Thus    in     Metamorphosis    the    world 
which,  after  Gregor  Samsa  has  been 
transformed   into  a  bug.  denies  him 
its    society.    Is    composed    of    dream- 
people,    men    "who    have    lost    their 
shadows.^    In   this   world   people   ex- 
ist  without   a   past   and    without  any 
quality      of      individual      personality. 
They    do    not   even   look    like    them- 
selves.  For  the  figures  of  a  sleeper's 
dream   are   recognized   in   his  uncon- 
scious   only    by    the    emotion    they 
have   caused  him.  not   by   what   they 
really    are.     Gregor    Samsa's    family, 
representative    of    most    of    Kafka  s 
people,     are     middle-class,     average, 
and   unnoticable.    **They   drudge   out 


ness  of  the  universe."    It  is  not  the    to 


nothing:   Death.    Thus   in   the   ex 


rather  that   of  solitary  confinement;  tremety  o     his  '^''^''''f'^^^ 

man  standing  by  him^^lf  m  a  prison  j^e-,    m     he    prison^^^^^^  his^sul^.ec^ 

which   is   the   universe.  ^en    from  nature  or  from  the  Grace 

Kafka's  world  is  one  of  city  streets,  J^'JTrasps  the  tool  of  his  mind: 

narrow  alley-ways  and   gaunt  houses  of  God,  ^J^                attempts  to  set 

obtruding  the  sunlight.    Here  people  f  j;2ework   of   rationality   and   or- 

stumble   against   each   other,  against  J  J'^^J^^^j,,    .^aos    of    the    irra- 

obstacles    which    seem     intentionally  der    arouna 

placed  in  their  way,  only  to  fall  on  tional. 


the  concrete  pavements  which  pre- 
vent them  from  touching  the  reality 
of  the  ground.  Windows  in  stuffy 
bed-chambers,  or  in  airless  court- 
rooms, are  closed  and  dirty.  Look- 
ing out  of  them,  one  is  blinded  to 
the  possibilities  of  attempting  com- 
munication with  nature.  Nature  it- 
self is  disguised  in  concrete. 

In    order    to    determine    the    ques- 


Maggle   Brill 


Blood  Drive 

The  Red  Cross  Bloodmo- 
bile  will  be  on  campus 
Tuesday  ,March  24,  to  col- 
lect blood.  Any  member  of 
the  family  of  each  student 
who  gives  blood  at  this  tin^e 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
free  pint  of  blood  when 
needed.  Students  are  urged 
to  sign  up  in  the  Student 
Union  this  week. 


Europe  Firsf  Class, 
$285-300  Roundtrip 

A  round  trip  flii^ht  to  Europe,  de- 
signed to  save  transportation  co.sts 
for  students  and  faculty  members 
going  abroad  this  summer  is  being 
sponsored  by  Student  Council  through 
the  NSA.  The  first  class  chartered 
flight  will  cost  between  $285  and 
300  dollars,  depending  ui>on  the 
number  of   passengers. 

The   plane  will  leave  June  18,  and 
return   September  7.  It  will  be  up  to 
the  pa.ssengers  to  decide  whether  to 
leave  from  Boston  or  New  York,  and 
whether  to  land  in  Paris  or  London. 
Anyone   in   the   Brandeis   communitjr 
interested   in    the    flight   is   urged   tor 
contact   either   Mimi   Mandell    in   De- 
Roy    hall    or    Mike    Rosen    in    Smith. 
NSA     has     already     chartered     sucii 
planes  for  Harvard  and  Northeastern. 
Information    regarding    other    means 
of    spending    the    summer    abroad   is 
available  in  the  placement  office. 


Jheirecromic  existence  and  are  op-  tion  of  his  identity,  the  Kafkac.que 

timistic    from    the    habit    of    living.^  man    can    look    to    no    one    and    to 

After    the    death    of    their    son    who  nothing    but    himself, 
had  turned  unexpectedly  into  a  bug. 


they  throw  him  into  the  ash  can  and 
forget  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 
They  are  unconscious  of  themselves. 
Reality  to  them  is  nothing  more  than 
their    'habit  of  living.' 


To  the  man  of  this  universe,  im- 
prisoned in  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  reality,  Dr.  Van  Ghent  quoted 
Kafka  as  saying,  **You  are  the  ques- 
tion." ^'Conscience  is  born  of  lone- 
liness and  degradation"  which  is  the 
It  is  impossible  for  the  Kafka  experience  of  the  finite  creature,  the 
hero  viewing  the  world  as  a  dream-  trivial  bug  who  can  be  so  easily  and 
like^mage  with  which  he  has  no  carelessly  crushed  to  death.  The  con- 
eommunicaUon.  to  learn  from  it  science  of  the  isolate  man,  nurtured 
^t  answer  to  the  question  of  iden-  by  his  loneliness,  forces  him  to  bear 
tity     Neither  U  there  hope  of  find-    the  guilt  of  his  condition,  the  result. 


Vigee    fo   Write,    Lecture 
During  Sabl^atical  Abroad 

While  on  Sabbatical  leave  next  year.  Dr.  Claude  Vigee,  Professor  ot 
French  Civilization.  wUI  undertake  what  he  has  termed  a  most  'ambitious' 
program.  His  plans  include  several  books,  a  radio  program,  and  a  lecture 

series.  * 

Vigee  will  trave4  to  .Europe  this  summer,  remaining  in  Paris 
most  of  the  year  to  conduct  »  series  of  poetry-readings  for  the  French 
Broadcasting  Company  (Radio  francaise>.  In  the  spring  he  mtends  to 
lecture  in  Morocco  and  Algeria  for  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  on  an  as 
yet   undetermined   topic. 

After  completing  a  book  of  essays  on  contemporary  European  litera- 
ture   Vigee  expects  to  begin  a  work  on  the  poet  Rilke,  which  a  French 
publishing  firm  has  commissioned  him  to  write.  He  will  also  do  some  per- 
%ott%i  writing,  gradually  gathering  material  for  a  new  collection  of  ongmal 
poeins.  • 

Vigefe  wia  return  to  America  and  Brandeis  the  foUowing  September. 


Or,  CU«kk   Vlflef 
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From  The  Editors 


II  is  appropriate  for  a  new  editorial  board  as  it  begins  it  s 
work  to  attempt  to  define  its  position  in  the  total  complex  of  the 
University  community;  and  in  doing  so,  to  formulate  a  state- 
ment of  policy  which  it  plans  to  pursue. 

*'We  believe/*  a  Justice  editorial  said  last  year,  'that  there 
can  be  no  ideal'type'  of  a  newspaper,  that  it  cannot  be  validly 
held  that  the  only  important  mnction  of  a  newspaper  is  to  dis- 
pense the  news  factually,  completely  and  objectively.  A  news- 
paper has  many  responsibilities  and  these  depend  on  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  its  operates;  on  the  things  which,  in  a  given 
environment,  it  is  important  to  emphasize." 

We  conceive  of  Brandeis  primarily  as  an  academic  communi- 
ty The  Justice  views  itself  within  this  framework  of  the  serious 
pursuit  of  learning.  We  shall  therefore,  seek  to  emphasize  those 
academic  achievements  and  discussions,  of  ideological  problems 
which  are  of  interest  to  us  as  students  and  individuals.  Perhaps 
by  doing  this,  we  may  seem  to  express  our  own  values  which, 
it  has  often  been  held,  are  not  truly  representative  of  the  values 
of  the  entire  student  body.  However,  we  believe  first  of  all,  that 
a  newspaper  should  not  attempt  to  be  anything  other  than  a 
representation  of  the  people  wlio  work  for  it.  The  opportunity  to 
join  The  Justice  staff  is  open  to  all  who  are  willing  to  work,  and 
the  pages  of  the  paper  reflect  the  interests,  the  opinions,  and  the 

values  of  the  staff. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  be  a  critical  and  analytic  voice  in  the 
campus  community,  protesting  violations  of  academic  and  in- 
tellectual integrity  whenever  they  arise.  Much  as  we  may  com- 
ment on  University  matters,  we  reaflirm  our  rights  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  political  and  social  importance  on  the  national  and  world 
scenes.  Our  pages  shall  be  open  to  articles  and  essays  of  cultural 
interests  in  the  various  fields  of  educational  endeavor.  On  all  of 
these  matters,  we  invite  your  suggestions  and  criticisms  .  .  .  and 
your  participation. 

We  hope  never  to  reach  that  point  of  stagnation  when  we 
claim  no  room  for  improvement. 


Monday,  March  16 

Wien  International  Scholarship 
Piogriim  Lecture  Series,  4:00  P.  M. 
Student  Center,  Game  Room. 

Hiller  Seminar;  7:00  P.  M.  Feldberg 
Lounge. 

Student  Piano  Recital,  8:30  P.  M. 
Slosberg  Recital  Hall. 

Tuesday,    March    17 

Graduate  School  Interviews.  2:00 
P.    M.   Student  Center,  Club  Lounge. 

Student  Council,  6:30  P.  M.  Schef 
fres  Dining  Hall. 

Wednesday,  March  IS 

Anthropology  Club  Lecture.  l>r 
David  McAllister,  "American  Indi;^n 
Music,"  7:00  P.   M.   Mailman   Lounge 

Math  Physics  Club.  8:00  P.  .M.  Gami 
Room.,  Student  Center. 

Dewey   Lecture   Series.    Max   Black. 
"Pragmatism  and  the  .'Xppeal  to  "Or- 
dinary  Language,'"  8:00   P.    M.   Slos 
berg    Recital    Hall.  ^ 

Thursday,  March   19 

Chamber  Music  Concert.  Guest 
artist,  Eugent  Lehner.  violist  with 
Boston  Symphony.  8:30  P.  M.  Slos 
berg   Recital    Hiill. 
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DeCaulle   Defended  Despite 
Anti  -  Democratic  Activities 

A  few  months  ago,  T  wrote  an  article  for  the  Justice  about  the  French  constitution  and  the 
new  powers  ol  Tresident  de  Galle.  1  meant  to  continue  this  criticism  of  the  French  Fifth  Re- 
public, but  tlie  events  were  so  desperately  against  me,  that  I  never  finished  it.  Since  the  election 
of  tiie  new  Assembly  last  November,  it^  seems  that  the  opinion  of  most  French  liberals  has 
evolved  towards  a  kind  of  tacit  agreement  witli  de  Gaulles  policy.  This  could  lead  us  to  certain 
reflections   about    the    possibdity    of   a    leftist    oppobilion   to   the    new    sysleiu.    After   the    election 

Of    de    Gaulle,    some    friends    of   ,^^^  months  Fi7st"of  aii,  wh7n~G:jy'T;:i;i7m7  "^\^o'^^h^>^  to     dr 

mine  allowed  me  three  months  Mollet,  after  the  presidential  election,  G.uinrs  liberal  inolin:itions.  To  fi^ht 
to  change  my  mind  and  to  praise  decided  to  resign  because  he  was  in  a.i!iunst  de  CiUiUe  in  the  bosom  of 
the  new  president  as  everybody,  disagreement  with  the  general  policy  the  Assembly  uoiild  Ix'  to  give  a 
at  least  in  the  non  communist  left  of  the  cabinet.  Later  on,  when  the  hand  to  the  ultra's  policy.  One  can 
in  the  Assembly,  seemed  to  do.  Af  students'  association  wrote  him  a  not  a;^ree  witli  de  Claulle's  meaning 
ter  three  months,  my  mind  has  not  letter  of  protest  against  the  refusal  and  attitude,  but  he  must  reah/.c 
Ciianged;  I  am  stdl  against  the  ©f  educational  credits,  the  General  at  the  .same  time  that  a  "politique 
president's  powers,  against  any  kind  answered  that  this  affair  was  not  du  pile"  has  never  succeeded,  and 
of  gaulhsm.  against  de  Gaulle  him-  their  business,  that  it  was  for  him  the  French  Communist  parly  knows 
M-lf.  I  still  believe  that  the  only  to  consider  the  greatness  of  France,  thai'  A  true,  strong,  left  opposition 
democratic  power  is  the  Assembly'b  where  is  democracy  when  the  demo-  does  not  exist  in  France,  and  in 
pi>\ser,    ixm\    yet    I    choose    to    defend    cratic     principles    are     neglected?  fact    will    never   exist    as   long   as   the 

de     Gaulle     and     his     actual     powers        Bu(    jp    front    of    de    Gaulle    is    the    Communist     party    is    considered    as 

Assembly.  Elected  last  November,  it  an  evil  outsider,  although  it  repro- 
is  the  typical  product  of  an  angry  sents  20  per  cent  of  the  electoral 
and  tired  nation,  excited  by  huge  powers.  Even  a  liberal  opposition 
and  wealthy  propaganda,  the  opinion  does  not  exist  and  does  not  allow 
of  which  has  been  more  distorted  for  any  possibilit>  of  ending  the  Al- 
perialism.  against  liberalism.  But  de  \yy  .j^i  unfair  electoral  system  and  gerian  war  by  its  own  solutions. 
Gaulle  is  not  an  imperialist.  The  left  niodified  by  some  tricky  illegal  proc-  What  are  de  Gaulle's  .solutions?  After 
vas  afraid  of  him  because  it  was  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^^^  .^^  Algeria.  According  nine  months  it  is  still  impos.sible 
Irikihtened     bv     dictatorship,     of     an  ,      ,     ^  oi.       i.  i  *  r  ^  r^         x.     v,  n 

inUrdict  of  the  un.ons,  and  ev.-n  <«  J-  •>•  Serv.-.n.Shre>bcr.  ed.tor  of  ,o  review  them.  Does  he  have  really 
of  the  Communist  partv.  But  de  TExpress,"  three  killers  have  been  factual  solutions^  There  still  remains 
Caulle  iv  not  a  dictator.  Manv  people  identified  among  the  new  deputies,  a  certain  kind  of  atttitude  which  he 
expected  him  to  take  strong  inter-  This  Assembly  represents  the  win  has  already  adopted,  courageous 
national  positions,  for  instance  an  ap-  ners  of  the  Baiooka  affair  ahe  mur-  enough  to  endure  the  blame  of  those 
peal  to  the  VSSR.  a  clever  and  well  der  of  a  French  officer  arranged  who  originally  supported  him^  This 
prepared  'renversement  des  al-  and  executed  by  French  ultras  whom  must  not  be  neglected,  even  if  it  is 
liances"  However  de  Gaulle  is  not  French  police  and  justice  had  vol-  expressed  in  a  monocratic  way,  cov- 
an  adventurer.  Finallv.  we  could  ex-  untarily  allowed  to  escapei.  this  ered  with  the  heavy  veil  of  m.vstery 
pect  of  him  a  brilliant  and  severe  Assembly  represents  a  new  form  of  which  the  General  is  so  fond, 
economic  new  deal,  directly  issued  of  racism  for  NNhich  the  word  "in.  This  is  not  an  apology  for  de 
from  the  revolutionarv  conceptions  tegration"  means  only  a  return  to  Gaulle;  it  is  on  y  a  presentation  of 
of  the  team  of  voung  economists  and  the  traditional  colonial  policy  in  Al-  practical  and  political  considerations, 
-inspecteurs   des   fintnces"  surround-    geria.  But  anybody  who  prefers  a  reforma^ 

ing  him.  but  the  decisions  he  made  When  the  law  professors  and  the  tive  solution  in  -Algeria  to  the  status 
lor  the  plan  Roeff  are  the  same  kind  leftist  intellectuals  condemned  the  quo.  when  a  radical  solution  is  no. 
of  classical  monetarv  policies  as  he  new  ConstitufJon  last  summer,  it  was  envisaged  and  not  possible,  has  to 
held  in  1945  against  Mende.s-France's  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly,  but  agree  with  them.  1  his  necessity  of 
nev,  methods.  De  Gaulle  is  not  a  they  could  not  expect  that  public  "^■•'■^•'"«- "» /"^V*^""'^'"  7;'"'"  '""".';; 
technocrat  opinion    would    be    $o    distorted    by    tions    of    the    French    loft,    who    do 

Neither  imperialist,  dictator,  adven-    its  presumed   representation.  prai.se   hini    but   still    accept    him   be- 

♦orer  nor  technocrat;  what  then  is  Now  that  the  two  powers,  the  cause  dc  Gaulle  is  better  than  gaul- 
de  Caulle?  In  the  first  chapter  of  his  president  and  the  Assembly  have  lism.  the  president  better  than  the 
Memoires  he  wrote,  "All  my  life,  I  been  defined,  a  choice  between  them  assembly.  As  abusive  as  the  new 
hTve  had  a  certain  idea  of  France."  is  necessary,  and  some  of  the  lib-  Constitution  can  be,  it  allows  such 
Thh  idea  is  based  on  a  medieval  eral  aspects  of  de  Gaulle  such  as  a  reaction  by  the  powers  it  gives  to 
conception  of  sranted  liberalism  and  the  freeing  of  Algerian  leaders  the  president.  The  law  Professors 
noble  conservatism.  "France  is  like  against  the  will  of  the  Assembly,  become  politicians.  Why  not.  We 
/medieval  tapestry/'  he  said.  This  do  not  allow  any  hesitation.  For  had  less  than  one  year  before  sJen 
led  him  to  a  certain  understanding  political  reasons,  it  is  now  necessary  the  politician.s  become  law  profes- 
•f  his  function  which  he  openly  re-   for    the    present    opposition    of    the   sors.  .  .  '  ».  *  '      ' 

Vt»M    .t    least    twice    durins    the  left   to   refuse   to   join    the    already  -Jean-P.erre    Angremy 


against   the  .\ssembly. 

The  election  of  de  Gaulle  was 
based  mainly  on  a  misunderstand- 
ing. He  was  called  by  the  ultras  to 
defend  a  policy  of  colonialism,  or  im- 


Occasionally  we  are  reminded  that  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  between  those  persons  who  are  m  positions  to  make 
and  effect  policy,  and  the  theorists  whose  influences  are  rarely  felt.  The 
theorists  are  considered  the  pedants,  the  men  whose  words  do  not  ac- 
tually constitute  any  real  assistance  or  danger  to  the  existing  organizations 
of  the  state.  They,  concerned  with  the  functioning  of  the  individual  rather 
than  of  the  institution,  are  termed  idealists,  unnecessary  and  inefTectual 
appendages  to  the  state.  Idealists  do  not  usually  manage  to  change  society; 
tiiey  simply  care  enough  to  write  about  it. 

The  idealists  in  our  society  cannot  really  expect  to  change  the  pattern 
of  our  educational  .\vstem.  We  can  see  clearly  that  the  educational  pro- 
cess is  no  longer  considered  by  most  decision-makers  as  a  process  to  better 
insure  the  possibilities  of  personal-fulfillment,  but  has  become,  rather,  a 
process  to  insure  an  ample  supply  of  specialists,  trained  to  work  for  the 
interests  not  of  themselves,  but  of  their  nation.  We  are  not  set  on  pro- 
ducing persons  who  can  live  with  themselves,  and  listen  to  Bach;  but, 
lather  on  those  who  can  merely  cope  with   their  machines. 

Education  rests  upon  a  general  con.^ciousness  of  the  standards  which 
dictate  human  life,  its  development  is  affected  by  changes  in  the  values 
predominently  within  the  community.  The  stability  of  the  society  and 
hence  of  its  values,  determines  the  effectiveness  of  its  educational  system. 
In  reflecting  upon  our  society,  one  may  easily  see  that  the  American  edu- 
cational system  is  fast  becoming  inoperative. 

The  idealist  is,  in  fact,  no't  alone  in  this  realization.  At  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Association  for  Higher  Education,  Dr.  Harold  W.  Stoke,  Presi- 
dent of  Queens  College,  discussed  the  inadequacies  of  the  educational 
system  in  typical  political  vernacular,  and  not,  alas,  in  the  tones  of  the 
Scholar-educator.  Stoke  spoke  of  our  dependence  for  national  survival 
upon  education  and  the  obligation  "superior  to  any  other"  which  the  edu- 
cator should  feel  to  maintain  the  national  defence.  Active  steps  by  gov- 
ernment and  by  educators  must  be  taken,  as  the  country  can  no  longer 
rely  only  upon  its  "casual  educational  free  markei"  to  supply  it  with 
the  educated,  or.  as  one  might  say,  trained  people  it  needs.  In  short,  higher 
educatior    must  accept   and   respond   to  the  needs  of  the  nation. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Trytlen  of  the  National  Research  Council  at  the  same  con- 
vention further  stressed  that  it  is  a  function  of  the  educator  to  anticipate 
societal  needs  and  to  act  on  them  prudently.  He  envisioned  that  educa- 
tional pressures  will  favor  the  establishment  of  graduate  and  professional 
schools  which  will  depend  upon  the  smaller  private  colleges  as  ^'feeders." 
The  main  contentions  of  the  practical  position  having  been  stated,  the 
convictions  of  the  "irresponsible**  must  be  brought  forth.  It  is  possible 
even  today,  for  some  convinced  that  we  are  right,  to  maintain  that  the 
educator  must  be  the  scholar  concerned  primarily  with  the  accumulation 
of  knowledge.  Furthermore,  a  sense  of  obligation  is  in  itself  quite  a  per- 
sonal thing.  The  individual  must  make  his  commitments  tiimself;  Stoke 
cannot  do  it  for  him.  Therefore,  it  becomes  almost  meaningless  to  state 
that  the  educator  must  feel  himself  emburdened  to  help  secure  a  national 
defense  with  which  he  may  not  at  all  be  concerned,  even  if  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  If  the  individual  chose  to  consider  the  Middle  East,  not  in  terms 
of  its  present  turmoil,  but  in  the  light  of  his  reading  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Bible,  it  is  his  right.    His  obligation  is  then  his  scholarship. 

There  is  further  cause  to  be  distressed  with  Stoke's  conception.  One 
is  anxious  to  attack  his  dehumanization  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  re- 
fers. Neither  the  American  people  nor  any  people,  are  merely  the  man- 
ipulators of  the  machinery  in  the  state;  they  are  individuals  with  a  de- 
finitive right  to  pursue  their  own  interests  and  desires.  They  cannot  and 
should  not  be  pushed  into  the  technological  spheres  despite  the  finitude  of 
the  "casual  educational  free  market."  If  we  should  attempt  to  channel  our 
potential  manpower  Into  fields  in  which  it  has  little  interest,  we  might  as 
well  join  the  Russians;  there  would  be  no  .sense  in  both'  nations  fighting 
to  preserve  the  same  thing,  i.e.,  Iheir  totalitarianism. 

We  must  not  let  this  happen,  but  instead  must  keep  in  mind  that 
technology  is  not  the  only  criterion  of  success;  it  may  be  that  the  world 
it  is  to  create  will  be  unfit  to  live  in.  Perhaps  our  development,  even  in 
terms  of  our  defense,  could  best!  be  furthered  through  the  advancements 
in  the  social  and  cultural  sciences.  However,  this  is  not  at  present  the 
problem  at  hand. 

In  ^eply  to  Mr.  Trytten,  it  may  well  be  that  it  is  the  social  worker,  not 
the    professor,    who    must    anticipate    the    societal    needs    which   may    per- 
haps become  more  acute  as  we  busily  muster  our  forces  for  national  de* 
fense.    The  direction  toward  which  he  sees  the  small  university  heading^  «♦ 
is  indeed  an  appalling  one.    The  university  has  a  function  in  and  of  i^  '* 

Continued  on  Page  Six 
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Jazz  Elements  Always  Present 
In  Program  Of  Anderson  Work 

(A  Procam  of  WorU  by  J.T.  Anderson,  pre^ente,!  hu  the  Music  Club.  Manh  !».  J95S.  Slosberg  RcciUd  UoU. 
Pr-joravr  Trio  -Free  As^waf^tu  h,  Quiet  Despeniiio,'";  Quartet,  '•l<llc  TUoughts  ami  Afterthought  ;  Utue- 
Little"  Coucerto  for  Tn-o  T-v  Pia,'o.  av,l  Percussinv.  '-Trag't-owe^h,  (or  Two  Piawos-";  Three  Interbaies  Jor  Two 
Doublebai^xex  and  Piano;  "Mou.ent  in  Shadow"  for  Mixed  Ou-rcs.  O6oc  and  Cello;  and  "De  hotes  huou-jh  for 
Wi'id-i  and  Strings.) 

It  would  be  rather  foolish  to  attempt  a  criticism  of  a  complete  program  of  works  by  a 
budding  composer.  In  the  first  place,  at  twenty-  one  years  of  age,  one  is  just  at  the  beginning  ot 
"beginnings  "  technicallv;  and   a  composer's  slvle  and  means  of  expression  are  also  jusl  beginning 

to  I'volv.  In  the  second  place,  a  certain  wandering  of  attention  is  expected  in  a  concert  such  as  this  for 
which  of  the  great  master,  (with  the  posible  exception  ol  Mo/art.  can  one  list«i  to  for  an  evonin-  without 
feelin-j;  restless.  The  nature  of  this  article  is  rather  to  indicate  this  listeners  impressions  and  observations 
in  regard   to   Mr.   Ander.son's    mu>.ii% 
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neath    the    surface.   T»ie   jazz    feehng  from.lhis  point  and  to  hear  the  music 

was    dominant    in    the    opening    Trio  of     his     special     interest— the     large 

for  piano,  clarinet  and  bass:  and  also  dramatic   work:,,    which    were   absent 

in  the  third  Interlude  for  two  basses,  from  this  program.  His  development 

Whether  this  style  of  writing  excuses  will   hopefully   take   him    into  an   e.x 


and  to  comment  upon  certain  «;ty!istic 
traits  which  recur  throu^ihout  his 
work. 

The  piece  which  this  writer  found 
most  interesting  and  enioyable  was 
the  final  work  on  the  program,  "De 
Notes    Eiw>ugh"    which    brought    Mr. 

Anderson     the     Koussevitiky     Award    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^^.^  j^  ^^^j^  ^^^    increasing     discrimination     and     care 
af  Tanglewood  during  the  summer  of 
1957.    The    work    has    drive    and    or- 
iginality,   and   was    composed    with    a 
concern      for      sonorities      and      part    which  direction  Mr.  .VdvTerNon  moves 


a  lack  of  formal  compactness  is  a 
controversial  i>oint  to  ear>  which  are 
used  to  European  music  it  does  not 


in  the  relaxed  feeling  that  this  kind 

of  looseness  creates. 

It    will    be    incere^tini;    to    see    in 


pansion  of  expressive  powers  through 
the  exploration  of  areas  as  yet  un 
touched.   Above  all,   there  should    be 


with  artistic  details.  We  should  like 
to  see  more  of  the  quality  of  De 
Notes  Enough.** 

>  Simon   Sargon 


Theatre  Series  Presented 
By  New  Repertory  Group 

'The  onlv  true  repertory  company  In  the  country.''  by  its 
own  strict  definition,  opened  two  weeks  ago  in  Boston.  T'^e  Bos- 
ton Repertory  Company,  housed  in  the  Wilbur  Theatre,  is  dedi- 
cated to  presenting  two  plays  per  week  during  the  season.  Lach 
nlav  its  scencrv.  and  all  attendant  paraphenalia  are  then  to  be 
kept'  in  stock,  "thus  giving  the  company  immediate  access  to 
a  large  supply  of  works  for  re-  g^^^,^,  ^.j,  i,,,  [-^^  Befti'>  Summer- 
production    il    desired.  ^i^^    ^^^.   la.si   work  of   the   season. 

The  key  fealure  of  the  or-  Xeiiher  of  these  works  h.is  .is  yet 
"anization"  however.  as  ex-  been  produced  profe.ssionallv  on  tlie 
pressed   bv   l)e;.n   fJiiter.  one  of   the    American  stage 

Three  manau.n^  d.rectors  of  this  non-  Other  plans  be.s.Cc  actual  p.oduc- 
pn^U  opera.io;.  is  ,ha.  a  group  of  tion  include  an  Open  Hou.se  senes  of 
u'same  actors  and  >.aff  can  work  talks  by  prominent  theater  person- 
together  constantly  in  producing  alilies.  discussions  of  plays  in  pro- 
works  of  merit  .,nd  thought.  Such  duction.  and  readmgs  of  new  scnpts 
continuity  of  personnel  constitutes  Also  planned  are  a  ch.Idren  s  theater 
the  'ideal  professional  theater"  by  and  the  engagement  of  a  resident 
providing  cohesiveness  and  stability  playwright  for  the  company 
as  a  base  for  seriou-.  theater.  Financial    DacVing    for    the    group 

The  spring  series  o(  plays  is  drawn    comes   from   three   sources,   gate   re- 
sold v      rom     European     stock.    Cur     ceipts.    subscriptions,   and   donations 
-  ,i,i„i    piran-    A  25'.   student  discount  rale  has  been 


rentlv    alternating    are    .>...„. .        ^    ^  j  c  . 

deUo'^s    Six    Characters    in   Search   of  instituted  for  all  but  Fnday  and  Sat- 

an  Author  and  Oscar  W.lde's  The  Im-  urday  nisbt  performances.  ^oHovv.n^ 

portance    of    Being    Ernest.    Openin-  satisfactory    revie.vs   of    its   first    two 

April  6  will   be  The   Power   and   the  productions,   the  company  s  finances. 

Glory,    bv    Graham    Greene.    Follow-  according    to   Gitter,   seem    to    be    m 

ing  the  American  premier  of  Puntila  adequate  condition. 
and     His     Hired     Man,     by    Berthold  ^^''^    ^^^" 


writing      which      was      unfortunately 
lacking    in   other   works   such    a*    the 
two  piano     piece,     and     "Moment     in 
Shadow."   The   second   movement,   for 
strings  alone,  was  especially   interest- 
ing    in     its    treatment    of    the    initru- 
ments,     and     created     the     satisfying 
feeling  of  a   well   realized  form    How- 
ever   it   5s  the   nature   of  the  material 
itself   which   brings  Mr.  .Anderson   up 
agains.*  cartain  limitations    limitations 
of  which  the  composer  does  not  se>?m 
to  be  sufficiently   aware.   The  use  of 
short,    mclodically    uninteresting    fig- 
Ores;  of  improvisatory  passages  on  a 
static     harmonic     bass,     of     rhythmic 
ostinati,  can  be  effective  only   insofar 
as  there  is  a  conscious  reali?!a»ion  of 
beta    the    advantages    ami    di-advj!U 
age-     ot     these    techniques— anJ     an 
equally    conscious    attemp'    to    offset 
and     counteract    the     limitation.-     of 
the-^e   techniques  in   the   music   u.^ell. 
An  o^tinalo  rhythmic   figure,   for  e\ 
ample,    produces    a    terrific    amount 
of    musical    tension    which    mu-t    be 
dramatically    released    m    the    mu>ic 
Strivin^ky's     solution     of     explosive 
percuNsive  chords  is  one  an>wer    Mr 
Anderson's     use      of      the      dramatic 
sUence   is  another.  But   the  efieci   ol 
Uie>e  techniques  is  inversely  proinir 
tionate  to  the  frequency  of  their  ap 
pearance,  and  the  similarity   in  treat 
ment    which    they   receive 

There    is  a    certain   whimsical,   fan- 
tasy like    aspect    of    Mr.    Anderson's 
personality  which  is  evident  through 
his    choice    of    titles    and    in    the    or- 
iginality   of    his    instrumentation    fhis 
humorous    "Little-Little"    was    utterly 
delightful.)    in    regard    to    the    titl-s, 
however,   this   writer    was    frequently 
mystified,  and   at   a    loss   to    find    the 
correspondence     between     title     ar\f^ 
content.  In  regard  to  the  latter  point, 
the     novelty    and    originality     in    the 
choice     of     instruments     was     unfor 
tvnately  not  often  utilized  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  actual  scoring.  The 
idea    of    a    piece    for    two    lumbering 
do^^bie    basses    and    piano    is    a    won- 
derful  one.    Although   the    piece    was 
for  all  purposes  quite  successful,  this 
reviewer  felt  that  the  composer   had 
not   really  searched   to  find   any  teic- 
tvres  beyond  those   which   suggested 
themselves  Immediately.  Similarly,  In 
the     Quartet     "Thought    and     After- 
thought"    instead    of    an    attempt    to 
sustain   an   alive,   interesting    texture 
there  was  a  reversion  to  solo  passages 
in  the  instruments. 

ThiN  writer  is  not  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss the  jazz  aspects  of  Mr  Ander 
soii*j>  music.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
thr^e  elements  are  always  present. 
eiUier  exploited  openly  or  lying  be- 


Polonsky 


Art  Exhibit  at  Slosberg 


Reflects  Sensitivity,  Vitality  and  Imagination 

This  is  a  world  '  measlod'  .Uh  self-centered  obscurantism,  brutality  and  conrorinit>  For  most  ^^^J^^^^l;^  t^^l^, 
simism  is  an  all-pervas.ve  force.  But  for  others^  like  Arthur  Po  onsky,  ^^>l^^  ui^^^.Z^^T^^^^  violets  and  reds 
.rtist  there   are  stili   wonderful   indications  of  hopc^,  growth  and  and  jM'omi.ses  to  be  \\^'^'^^^^^^^^  direction  of  the  artist's 

iar^ce  wildly   on  the  canvas,   people   and   anu.als   and   birds   P-^^^^'-^^^ ^^^^^  Polon- 

work  is  that   of  t^yin<4.  sur^^in.a   ahead  and   being  very   much   alive  and  aln  o.st  a  laze    '^^:'}''^^  adl  of  honest  per- 

sky   is  trying  to  create   meaning,   for  to  him,   painting   entails   a  "why     ratner  than  a  uax.  Ik^ia.s  a  ics.isoi 

ception.    sensitivily,    imagination  .     . .     ::. 


lion  and  a  pure  passion  for  paint- 
ing which  vitalizes  the  hand- 
some and  supremely  successful 
exhibit  at  Slosberg  Music  Cen- 
ter. 

Arthur     Polonsky     has     an     ardent 
concern   for    man   —   for    the   sorrow, 
mystery  and  beauty  of   the  vital   pro- 
cess.   In    Bees    one    is    hardly    aware 
of  the  fleck  like  creatures;  the  human 
form    itself    is    a    maie    of    conflicts, 
images,       memories       and       emotions 
which     oscillate     and     shimmer     like 
the     minute     buziing     insects    above. 
The  painting  is  pathetically  human  in 
its  psychological  communication.  The 
artist  is  primarily   a   portrait   painter 
and   the    forward   gaie    of   the    model 
makes  the  figure  ap^e^r   nr>ore  trust- 
worthy  to  the   audience.   The   canvas 
is    deliberately     articulated    and    the 
reds,  oranges   and   blacks   have   been 
lyrically   and   subtly    manipulated. 

Human  beini4>  alway.  exist  in  the 
artist's  world;  they  look  out  at  you 
with    silent    ^azinii    eyes     Sometimes 


?; 


>:■ 


■  .-f 

i 


:^ 


of  a  young  boy  into  a   man  through 
honest     realization.     It     is     therefore 
Polonsky's  two  latest  paintings  which 
truly     mark    him    as    a    consummate 
artist. 

In  Mar''>ic  Sawsov.  the  titled  fiL^jre 
is  seen  as  a  contemporary  (»1  all 
times.  He  is  not  the  biblical  heni, 
massive  and  powerful  shrouded  m 
a  goatskin.  He  is  a  more  lyrical, 
poetic  fit^ure  dressed  instead  in  while. 
Nevertheless,  he  still  uses  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass  as  the  way  of  beat- 
ing down  the  ancestral,  grotesque 
monster.  But  if  Samson  thinks  that 
he  has  vanquished  this  u'4ly-  organic 
lump  he  is  only  deluding  himself, 
for  he  can  not  push  nature  away, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  crab,  the 
pounding  of  the  sensuous  ocean, 
the  fires  blazing  in  the  background 
and  a  screaming  bird  (surrounded 
by  a  halo'    only  attest  to  this  truth. 


Survivors,  1959  by  Arthur  Polonsky  ^       v.          ^       ,         i   ^.^ 

Survivors  has  been  developed  into 

old    Jewish    leader    is    being    raised    again    see    the    homage    paid    to    na  3  magnificent  painting  from  a  conte 

from   the   ground   by  a  newer,  more    ture.  A  bird  in  an  empty  sky  strug-  drawing    with    the    same    title,     an 

virile    veneration.   Thev    wil  not    let    gles    against    the    force    of    his    own  t^^     Hrawinrr      hnys 

him  fcio"  These  voung  people  shall  be    weight  to  raise   himself  still  higher. 

:rs::rUic^'b:;^dKand^one  feels    the    bearers    and    defenders    of  _  the    At    lirst    one    thinks    that    the    bird 


the  drawing,  however,  the  figure 
holding  the  child  is  a  man  and  in 
the   painting  the  large  form  has  the 

^rif'thev^Tlmo77ant^'^  Ancient     I.aw.    They    shall    continue    possesses   a   foolish    hope   and   spirit,    eharacteristics     of    a     woman. »     The 

as  It   inev    aimosi   waiu  i  u.^rU-A^t^    of    their    religion    in     but   then   one   sees   it   raise   its   head 

other  times  the  v.cwer  ;-  "  -^  -^      '.;,   \7u...nbv  Moses    Th.s  same    and  one  i.  assured  that  i.  w.U  make 

Z^i::^,ZlrZrX7:::Z    ?;.H::Vis  n..,era.ed  >««„..,...  m..no.    the    H..h,.    Po.onsk.'s    paintm..    are 

people  ?n«.e    patnt.n.    are    almost    type.    La.t    ^Vord.    where    one    sees    all    htt.e    worlds   .n    themselves    and 


madvertently    pa.sed    by.    But    their    the  almost  real    moving  hand.,   gent 


countenance^     m    the     land-    ly   pa->s 


over   the   face   of    tlie 
old   man. 


dying 


hidden     . 

scape  are  portraits  of  the  place   They  withered 

unmask    the    face    of    the    landscape.  Arthur  Polonsky  lives  in  the  tran- 

Polon.skv  is  confronted  with  a  uni-  sitionai    zone     between     human     life 


the  events  and  problems  portrayed 
in  each  of  them  are  as  vital  as  those 
in   our  own   present    woiid 

Aarov/s  FJo.verrng   Staff,  depicting 
the  biblical  figure's  floral  offering  to 


,th  a  uni-    sitionai    zone     oeiueen     "-  -"     —     ^,^^  ^^^    -,  ^^,  3,  successful  a  work    his 
the    mo.st    and  destinies  and  nature.  His  works,    ij  ,..;.♦;„..    It   .s  flat,    is 


woman. » 
survivors  are  representative  of  the 
present  and  ol  what  is  yet  to  come. 
Here  again  is  the  concept  of  per- 
petual continuity  and  rebirth.  The 
child  is  seen  looking  up.  illuminated 
by  the  sun  which  is  following  behind 
him.  It  is  a  strange  and  large  sun, 
a  sign  of  intensified  nature,  but  the 
infant   is  not   afraid   of  it   and  keeps 


verse    in    whicli    death    is    —  x     j  1       * 

urgent  human  truth.  \U.  paintings  on  inundated  with  suns,  birds  and  waU^ 

this    subject    retam    the    initial    sen-  speak   of  the   power  of  nature    The 

sation    of    pilv.    Inil    always    have    a  sculpture  Survivors  is  almost  archai- 

hope  of  regeneration   as  they  meas-  cally    formed.    Its   primitive   and   un- 

ure   the    realitv   of   death     In   Head  pretentious  shape   bears   remarkable 

0/  the   Fam,l»   the    U.tle   7>oy   stands  resemblance  to  some  simpU-.  primor- 


gaze  upon  this  lisht.  The  child 
as  are  the  other  paititinas.  It  is  flat,  is  clothed  in  wings;  winiis  perhaps 
static  and  contrived.  Instead  of  pro-  of  a  new  civilization.  Here  the  ef- 
ducins  a  clear  vibrating  sound  it  foct  of  heroic  dignity  is  suggested 
delivers  a  knock-out  punch  of  blaz  by  the  unique  point  of  vision  The 
in 


11. rt.  chromatic  color  which  only  in  eye  is  raised  above  the  monumental 
1  ..r.™«r  tensifies  a  shrill  falsetto.  The  paint-  form  of  the  mother's  face  and  is 
nblance  to  some  ^""P'*;  P""^'-  j,,^  ,a,.j,^  technical  know-how  How-  lifted  into  the  luminous  space  above, 
very  still,  ineffably  shy  as  he  fingers  dial  creature  of  nature,  ine  stu  p  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^_^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  painting  is  a  creation  of  poig- 
that  strong  symbol  of  tradition,  a  ture  depicts  the  survival  oi  »"  ^^  drawings  as  SfMdv  and  .S«»fIoi'ers  to  nancy  and  power.  Polonsky  has  cre- 
gold  watch,  and  looks  at  us  with  tisiic  youth  in  this  irenziea  ana  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^,^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  language  which  is  purely 
an  intangible  and  unforget'able  mix-  chaotic  world.  Just  *=*/"*'  P^'^V^'""  ^^^^  „^^  ,,e  in  his  ability  to  mold  his  own  and  yet  clearly  communi- 
ture  of  sad  knowledge  «.r  the  death  endure,  so  shall  survive  tne  simpie  _^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  observe  with  scru-  cable.  The  color  Ls  bleached  of  any 
of  his  beloved  grandfather,  and  of  '^''^^^'^t  J^'^l  ^tLT  lo^^^^^  pulous  fidelity.  In  Su«-Thi<-/.  the  col-  harshness  and  is  handsomely  con- 
hope.  The  viewer  i.s  very  much  at-  ed.  In  for  the  Last  "'"'^- ^"^  *Y„  ors  are  almo.st  too  hot.  matt  and  trolled.  The  endless,  open  .space  corn- 
tuned  to  the  enormity  of  the  situa-  a  monumentally  large  young  woman  _  beautiful.  bines  with  the  slowly  and  radiantly 
lion,  yet  he.  too.  can  see  only  the  holding  grapes  in  her  hand.  The  -'".ster  ,  ^  ,  .  ,  ^  formed  vision  to  produce  a  sense 
radiance  of  hope  and  continuity  that    glistening    and    wh.rhng   hair   which        ,„   each   new   work   Hiaf  Polonsky  ^^    ^^^^^     ^^    „.h  J  hard    won.   but 


emanates  from  the  chil,J  and  floods  surrounds  her  placid  face  is  formed 

aU    his    world.    By    the    use    of    in-  as  if  it  were  a  crown.  Her  brilliant 

penetrable,  vibrating  ochres,  siennas  shawl  makes  her  appear  more  regal 

and  reds  death  manifests  itself  here  and  glorious    She  epitomizes  nature. 


,    ,  ,        .              ,                    ui  —  of   order:   an    order   hard    won.   but 

undertakes    he    resolves    a    problem  "^     "         '                 ip  ..,1  ,   Awi.»r  Pn. 

M.L.  A              'j^-.*  8-.  •  ^*^^:^..e  ^»;.,»  now  very  secure.  Fmally  Arthur  Po- 

that  was  evident  in  a  previous  paint-  ,       ,       '               ,    ,             .    ^   ^,  x    ^* 

log.  The  development  and   progres-  lonsky  has  creaed  meaning  out  of 

sion    of   this   maturing    artist    is    so  this  chaos  and  all  at  once  life  seems 


and  reds,  death  manifests  itself  here  and  glorious    She  epitomizes  navure  ,»„    or   rms   maiwring    arr.sr    .s    so  moment  of  living 

in  a  perverse  coloristic  beauty.  Moses  and  with  the  vegation  of  the  earth  ^^*'* '^*  *^l' :''^^'';';^ '^'''%^"  seems  t^  be  a  p?ecSrS^perience 

n,.iS  also    deoicts    this    cycle    of  in  her  hands   she   seems  very  real;  arranged    chronologically.    It    is    al-  seems  lo  oe  a  piciuu        h- 

S  and    regeTerauX  He«    the  she  U  to  be  praised.  In  FligHt  we  most  the  story  of  the  transfiguration  -  ;  /   -0««  Banl 
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Poge   Four 

Mime  Expert  Decroux  stevenson  OH  Dewey's  Ethics 


To  Lecture,  Perform 

Etienno  Decroux.  the  world's  foremost  exponent  and  teacher 
of  the  art  of  Mime,  will  lmvc  a  lecture-demonstration  at  Brandeis 
on  Tuesday  evening.  March  24,  in  Nathan  Seifer  Hall. 

Although  this  is  only  his  second  visit  to  the  United  States, 
M  Decroux  is  almost  solely  responsible  for  tlie  recent  interest 
in  Mime  in  this  country.  He  is  better  known  to  Americans  through 
Hie  work  of  his  pupils,  who  have 
performed     here     more     often: 
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Make  reservations 

for  them  at  the 

new  Charterhouse 

ir)  Waltham 

Route  128, 
Exit  42  at  Winter  Street 


They'll  anyoy  the  appointments 
of  a  resort  with  all  the  conven- 
iences of  a  modern  hotel — and  be 
within  easy  driving  distance  of 
you. 

Large,  beautifully  carpeted 
single,  double,  twin  and  family 
rooms  .  .  .  ceramic  tile  baths  with 
tub  and  shower  .  .  .  free  TV  .  .  . 
free  parking  .  .  .  wonderful  food 
in  the  famous  Charterhouse  man- 
ner .  .  .  they'll  agree  .  .  .  the  Wal- 
tham Charterhouse  **is  worth  the 
trip  in  itself." 

You'll  also  find  another  Charter- 
house Motor  Hotel  in  Newton, 
Route  9,  160  Boylston  Street. 
Phone:  LAsell  7-9000. 

Call 

TWinbrook  9-8700 


Jean  Louis  Barrault,  Marcol  Mar- 

coini.  Shai    K.    Oplu»r,  Alvin    Epstein, 
and   Carlo   Mazzoni. 

Decroux  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  study  anc:  Ce\Tlopment  of 
the  art  of  Mime.  Ai  the  a^:e  of  23. 
with  no  acting  experience,  and  little 
knowledi^e  of  the  arts,  he  entered 
Jacques  Copeau's  school  at  the  Vieus 
Colomhier  in  Paris.  Copc»au  was  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  the 
actor  as  a  perfected  instrument,  *To 
put  an  end  to  *ham  acting',  to  create 
foi  the  actor  a  better  atmosphere  for 
his  development  as  man  and  artist." 
Part  of  the  training  included  impro- 
visation in  which  the  face  was  cov- 
ered by  a  mask,  where  words  were 
not  permitted,  and  in  which  all 
acting  was  done  by  the   body. 

Decroux  was  struck  by  the  resem- 
blance bttween  this  training,  and 
what  he  had  seen  in  the  sculptor's 
studio  and  in  active  life.  He  soon 
bejjan  explorini^  the  possibilities  of 
developing  and  fusing  this  resem- 
blance into  a  more  concrete  art 
In  the  succeeding  decade  he  worked 
with  the  companies  of  Gaston  Baty 
and  Louis  Jouvet.  and  for  eiirht 
years  at  the  Alclier  school  \\ith 
Charles  Dullin.  At  the  same  lime, 
he  continued  hi.s  experiments  in 
the  field  of  Mime  and  began  to  in- 
terest   young    actors    in    the   art. 

In  1931.  he  presented  his  first 
origMual  work,  *La  Vie  Primitive" 
with  hiv  wife.  That  same  year,  Jean 
Louis  Barrault  entend  the  Atelier 
school;  "La  Vie  Primitive"  was  en- 
largecl  for  three  characters  and  a 
new  work,  '  l^  Vie  Mediaevale"  was 
added   to   the    performance. 

In    the    early     40's.    Decroux    and 
Barrault     worked     together     on     the 
Continued  otj  rage  Seven 


The  purpose  of  John  Deweys  Klhics   according  to  Dr.  C.arlesSt^^^^^^ 
ophy  at  the  Un.vorsily  of  Miclwgan.  wno  ^^''^f.^^ J  .^^"l,  ^''J^t^^^  methid  for  determining  choice 
suggest,  n.l  what  is  right  and  wrong,  '^"^nf      to  dcteSe  ''by  w^^^^^^  they  should 

and  action,  or  to  quote  Dcvvey  to  suggest  a  '"'^V^;^  .^«  ^^'3^  ,;"  '"/i,  well  grounded  in  Hobbs.  Hume, 
direct  their  conduct  and  why  they  should  do  so.     Hibtor  cany  ims  J^'  ^ci   s  means  For 

Bentham.  and  John  Stuart  M.ll.    There  is.  howevor.  a  change  m  emphasis,  from  ends  to  means. 

Devsov,  ^^o   must  "K-acc   method  and  — -  ,„„     1,,   .0    fhov  are  involved  in  all  ethical  con- 

means  upon   the  level  ot  importanee     with    them   •'"l""^''''   "«/,  "^"^/Jf  ^'-  ^^^'^^^  ^^  '"  h    "dramatie    rehearsals" 

cept   them  as  laws  to  be  obeyed,  ab-    flicts,    m    all      dramatic    renearsais  . 

that   has,  in  the   past,  been   imputed     ^^^^^^^      principles,     or     authoritative    ^j^^y    ^^^    ^^ings    which   are    desired 

dictums.     harmful    and     superfluous. 
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exclusively  to  ends".  Stevenson, 
thus,  divided  his  paper  into  two 
main  part.s:  "The  Method  of  Re 
flective  and  Experimental  Ethics** 
and  "The  Continuity  and  Unity  of 
Means  and  Ends". 
reflective  and  experimental   ethics 

The  need  for  a  method  first  arises 
when  there  is  an  ethical  problem 
to  be  solved.  This  problem  con- 
sists in  a  conflict  of  attitudes:  If 
1  do  X  then  Y  will  follow,  but  1  am 
uncertain  as  to  whether  Y  is  good 
or  bad,  desirable  or  undesirable, 
rieht  or  wrong.  Here  no  distinction 
between  ethical  moral  and  pruden 
tial  problems  is  being  taken  into 
consideration.  Both  are  to  be  treat- 
ed as  soluble  by  this  method  of 
reflective  and  experimental  ethics. 
The  method  in\olves  an  appeal  to 
consequence.s.  Imagination  or  de- 
liberation traces  the  possible  conse 
quences  of  action  as  based  on  both 
attitudes.  It,  the  imagination,  then 
stamps  values  on  these  consequences. 

The  choice  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  unity  at  means  and  ends 
the  values  of  the  consequences  of 
both  the  original  conflicting  atti- 
tudes. This  is  what  Dewey  calls  the 
•'dramatic  reheaisaP',  "an  experi- 
ment of  finding  out  what  the  various 
lines  of  possible  action  are  really 
like."  The  consequences  of  the  atti- 
tudes defines  its  final  consequence. 
Thus  emerges,  from  the  "dramatic 
rehearsal",  from  the  conflict  of  atti- 
tudes, an   unfying   preference. 

Generalization  to  the  effect  that 
we  should  do  X  since  Y  will  fidlow 
are  accepted  into  Dewey's  Ethics  as 
"tentative  guides",  "things  to  be 
used  rather  than  to  be  implicitly  fol- 
lowed".    Dewey    does    not    dispense 


both  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the 
Fthiral     ^Generalizations,    for    Dewey, 

h^inicai    ^enerdi.                                  .  sake  of  their  consequences, 

were    like    scientific    h\potheses,    lor  .      .     ,           *     /        x     \    • 

if   a    single   contradictory   experience  The    Initial    desire    of    (or    for)    a 

comes  along  we  would  either  modify  thing     Is    liable    to    be    changed    by 

the    generalization    or    exclude    this  j^^gj^ed    consequences.    There    is   a 

single  experience  (grounds  for  modi-  ^^^^^^    ^.^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^^^   ^^^   ^ 

fication    or    exclusion    might    be    d i  -  purchase"   and    "cost 

ferent     conditions     or     new     facts),  sirev—  ww»i    ^     k 

Dewey  did,  however,  emphasize  the  of  maintenance".  For  Dewey,  then« 
"supremacy  of  individual  cases"  and  ^^  "end-in-vlew"  Is  that  which  is  de- 
suggested  **that  generalization  be  re-  ^.^^^  partly  for  Its  own  sake  and 
vised    continuously".     This    constant  .^^    ^^^^ 

revision     or    reaffirmation    leads    us    P^^'V        ^    ^    ,       .      ,,  , 

back  to  the  need  for  the  ^dramatic  quences.  "Ends-ln  view  are  tern- 
rehearsal",  porary   and   tentative   objects  of   de- 

.!.•           ♦  •  4^^    ..CA  sire,   prominent   In   consciousness.   In 

In    addition    to    this    restricted    use    *"^^'   f'  ^U4.;-   wo- 


of generalizations,  Stevenson  point 
ed  out  several  areas  in  which,  for 
Dowiv,  we  would  be  again  limited  in 
their  use.  First,  as  mentioned  before, 
general  precedent  is  obviously  not 
applicable  to  new  or  different  prob- 
lems. Second,  that  one  generalization 
would  not  be  enough  to  solve  a 
problem  having  consequences  of 
consequences,  that  is,  having  sub- 
drnmatic  rehearsals.  A  generaliza- 
tion is  a  "vectorial  force"  leading  us 
whereever    we    want 


"The  most  original  part  of  Dewey's 
Ethics  is  the  suggestion  that  means 
and  ends  are  two  names  for  the 
same  reality."  This  suggestion,  iTTm- 
ever.  is  perhaps  the  least  clear  due 
to  "his  excitement  over  it".  This 
again  shows  Dewey's  value  as  a 
"programatic"    philosopher. 
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"Splendid!"-  EUnor  Hughs 
"Exciting!"  -  ^^'''^«  Norton 
"Excellent!"-      ^^*«  Maloney 

"Admirdble!"  -  ^^^i"»  MaddocUs 


Stevenson  posited  working  defini- 
tions of  means  and  ends:  a  means 
is  that  which  is  desired  for  the  sake 
of  its  consequences,  an  end  is  that 
which  is  desired  for  its  own  sake. 
Futhermore.  a  means  may  be  de- 
sired partly  for  its  own  sake.  For 
Dewey,  however,  nothing  is  desired 
wholly  for  its  own  sake.  For  ex- 
ample, the  altruistic  end— the  great- 
est good  for  all— is  certainly  desired 
for  its  own  sake,  but  upon  examin- 
ation in  a  "dramatic  rehear:^al"  we 
find  that  it  is  desired  also  for  the 
sake  of  its  consequences — the  great- 
est good  for  our  friends  and  fam- 
ily, for  they  are  among  the  bene- 
factors of  this  altruistic  end.  There 
is  then  nothing  which  is  desired 
wholly  for  its  own  sake.  The  "dra- 
matic rehearsal"  transforms  a  sim- 
ple desire  into  a  more  complex  one. 
Things  which  are  desired  partly  for 
their  own  sake  need  little  discussion; 


the  sense  of  "How  can  I  obtain  it?" 
rafher  than  "Will  I  want  it  after  I 
consider  other  consequences,  such  as 
'cost  of  purchase  or  maintanencc'?" 
It  is  these  other  consequences  that 
may  lead  to  an  ethical  problem,  to 
the  necessity  of  making  a  choice,  and 
thus  to  a  "dramatic  rehearsal"  In 
which  all  conceivable  consequences 
of  the  "and-inview"  are  traced,  and 
weighed,    one    against    the    other, 

**Means  and  ends  are  two  names 
for  the  same  reality;  the  distinction 
between  them  is  one  of  judgment." 
"Judgments  about  values  are  judg- 
ments about  the  conditions  and  the 
results  of  experienced  objects;  judg- 
ments about  that  which  should  reg- 
ulate the  formation  of  our  desires, 
affections,  and  enjoyments."  Ends 
are  "privileged  -  for  •  the  -  moment 
means.  They  are  means  which  for 
the  moment  are  being  considered 
for  their  own  sake.  A  means  then  is 
that  which  is  being  considered  for 
the  sake  of  its  consequences.  Means, 
however,  are  more  than  implements 
used  in  attaining  an  "end-in-view** 
for,  again,  at  some  privileged  mo- 
ment  in   the  past   they   were  ends... 

Michael    Schmidt 
Nancy     Kampton 


Purim  Party 

The  Student  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion is  sponsoring  a  Purim  party 
in  conjuiction  with  Hillel.  The 
party  will  take  place  Monday, 
March  23  from  8:00  to  12:00  p.m. 
Refreshments,  including  home 
made  homentaschen  will  be  pro- 
vided. Israeli  singing  and  dancing 
will  be  featured  with  a  perform- 
ance by  the  Brandeis  Israeli 
Dance   Group. 
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''Dialogue^  Examines 
Religious  Institutions 

Rabbi  Manfred  Vogel  and  Father  Arthur  I^  Blanc.  Jewish 
and  Calliolic  chaplains  at  Brandeis,  discussed  the  institutions  of 
Ihcir  relij;ions  at  the  Dialogue  on  ''The  Rise  of  Historical  Re- 
ligion'  Monday,  March  9.  Reverend  John  Cummins,  Protestant 
('ha;)lain,   outlined    man's   progress   toward    a    more   enlightened 

rcli^^ion. 

Vogel,  noting  that  the  forms  of  piety  may  seem  "ridiculous'' 
and    totally    divorced    from    the 
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BOOKBINDING  CO. 
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rohgious  experience,  maintained 
that  they  were  a  necessary  evil, 
lucossary  in  thai  they  are  the  me- 
«inim  through  which  the  divine  expe- 
ru'Hce  \^  transmitted,  and  evil  in  that 
thi'V  "reduce  the  ideal  to  the  physi- 
cal" 

|)ivine  revelation,  Voj*el  said,  is 
noi  ci»ntinuous,  but  occurs  only  at 
discreet  moments  in  history.  Just  as 
musical  insight  can  be  transmitted 
only  through  a  notation  which  to  the 


uninitiated  would  seem  to  have  no 
relationship  to  the  original  experi- 
ence, so  must  the  religious  experi- 
ence be  communicated  indirectly 
through  pious  observances  Neither 
key  signatures  nor  dietary  laws  have 
value  in  themselves;  they  are  mean- 
ingful only  insofar  as  they  induce  an 
experience  in  those  to  whom  they 
are  given. 

Law  Must   Be   Organic 


In  Lonely  Straggle 


IfJ^^^    ^AAC      l^lif  Vogel    believes    that    religious    con- 

f  lIlUv    JvV^    JwVf  ventions.    of    which    the    I^w    is    Ju- 

daism's most  important,  result  from 
a  human  confrontation  with  the  di- 
Riither  than  begining  in  T  positive  vine;  in  the  case  of  Judaism,  this  oc- 
fiishion.  Dr.  Claude  Vigee  chose,  at  curred  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  Law, 
an  informal  talk,  last  Sunday  eve-  based  as  it  is  on  such  a  confronta- 
ning.  to  relate  what,  to  him,  Judaism  tion,  is  "neither  purely  human  nor 
was  not.  Coming  from  the  assimilated  purely  divine."  Men  are  not  pas- 
b;u  ki:round  of  modern  French  Jewry,  sive  recipients  ot  this  Law.  and 
Vigee  finds  no  meaning  in  what  he  therefore  can  adjust  the  Law  when 
terms  "rroticism   and  or   pleasure   in    it  ceases  to  have  meaning.  Since  there 

1           1   !..«.   .,♦  "  Rv7    ..votw.ivm     ho  i^i    «"    element    or    the    divine    in    the 

exih^  «ind   lament.     By    exoiicism.    ne  .   v.       l.       .  ^ 

^    ,  Liiw,   however,   it   cannot   be   changed 

m.ant    tlie    folk-lore    tradition    which  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^    ^^  original 

symbols  of  the  Law  were  not  created 
consciously  or  artificially,  but  grew 
organically  out  of  the  life  of  a  peo- 
ple. New  symbols  must  grow  similar- 
Iv,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  are 
currently  in  a  period  characterized 
by  a  tragic  "poverty  of  religious 
creativity.' 


IS  manitistcd  in  particular  foods, 
mores,  etc  As  a  French  Jew,  Vigee 
ntver  experienced  a  distinct  folk- 
lore tradition.  He  was  never  re- 
st ruled  to  a  ghetto,  the  alleged 
sanrluijry  ot  the  exiled  Israelites. 
Submission     and     survival     are     uni- 


v.rsal     londit.ons     which     arc     not  Cummms  saw  rel.^,'.on  m  a  contmu- 

s,....,allv  J,«ish.  o"-^  movement  toward  toleration  and 

V.^-eJs    link    w.th    Ju.l.V.sm    stems  Peaco.  The  very  t.tle  of  the  D.alogue. 
lr..,nluvbc.ngapoet.ateaelur.and.he     said,     supported     h.s     conv.H.on 

above  all  a   man.   The   «enera„on  of  'hat    reli^i.on    h-.s    bc^en    "n<'^;  ««'"« 

t.Hlav  must  learn  how  to  live  m  the  evolution    toward   more   ration..!    and 

taceof    threat;    survival    under    the  civilized  forms.   OnS-ally    man  s   re- 

conihtions    of    threat    has    been    .he  lations    to   ^.'%*5f  %^^«^^„  "^  f  J^ 

h.r.tate    of    the    Jew    from    b.hl.cal  th.at    of    subjec-t    to    «-Vrant^  He    pro- 

*•  piti.ited  them  through  sacrifice  or  cir- 

«'T  .      r  ■„„     ;„     *v,«    ^hn.tow    of  cumvented  them  through  black  mag- 

While    l.v.nK     m     the     shadow     of  centuries    before 

threat    has   been    the    h.sf.ry   of    the  c-    Then^   se                            -dramatic 

Jews.    Western    Civi   zation    has    de-  i"*?     """^     *"     *-""                            , 

I        .      K  1.   r-^A     f.,.^     thr,.ai      It  breakthroufih"    was    achieved    in    In- 

veloped     >hellcred     from     thrift.     It  Persia  and  Israel.  Several 

has  only  been  in  the  modern  era.  in  ai.i,  ».  nin.i.  re                               „  ,r-.iiel 

.                ...              ...    -K^4  re   i:ions     developed     along     paraiiei 

the  face  of  a  crumblinu  society,  that  rtiii.io<-.                 „,>„„„„  a   belief  in 

..          I  1  n<>s    havini^   in  common  a   otiiii   '•• 

man  has  lost  his  sense  of  security  and  ^'"^s    n<iMn^              rh.htPnusness  and 

,.        .  citv  for  individual  ngnieousncss  unu 

hnv    no  values   to   cling   to.  sn>   i^i 

It  was  during  his  late  teens,  toward    punty. 


the  end  of  the  thirties,  when  Hitler 
was  devastating  Europe,  that  Vigee 
realized  that  the  acceptance  of 
threat  was  the  only  serious  tradition 
ot  Judaism.  He  saw  in  his  religion 
no  cult  of  suffering  or  passion,  but 
pam  This  pain  comes  from  the  vc- 
ceptance  of  threat  and  is  the  result 
ot  combatting  it.  This  threat  cannot 
be  rejected  for  to  reject  it  would 
lead  to  suffering. 
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Denies   Universal   Truth 

Cummins,    looking    forward    to    tho 
•next   radical   development/'  stressed 
the   need    for   men   to   live   in    peace. 
In    order   to   do    this    it    is    necessary 
to    overcome    the    feelinj?    that    one's 
own  way  and  bc^liefs  are  better  than 
those    of    another.    For    this    reason 
Cummins    disapproves   of    missionary 
activity;     a     particular     religion,     he 
feels,   is   valid    only    for   a   particular 
pi?rson.  When  a.sked  why,  if  this  were 
the    case,    he    designated    himself    as 
Threat  is  to  be  accepted  and  fought    christian.  Cummins'  replied   that   he 
av!ainst  with  the  bare  hands.  This  is    had    never   done    so.   Vogel    objected 
the  essence  of  the  Jewish   tradition:    lo  Cummins'  conception  of  tolerance, 
to  accept   fate,  fight   it  and   hope  to    noting   anecdotally  that   several    peo- 
reach  the  next  moment  in  time.  One    pie    cannot    all    be    right    when    they 
can  never  hope  for  salvation,  for  the    hold  contradictory  views. 
struggle    is  a    minute-to  minute    one.       Le  Blanc,  holding  that  Cathohcism 
Threat  is  to  be  accepted  undauntedly,    possesses    the    'whole    P'f"    ^/    ^.^^ 
but      not      hopefully.      One      merely    truth  and  therefore  that  all  ^^^^^  »" 
struggles  with  it;  it  is  impossible  to   must   be  one   in   creed,  outlined   the 
overcome.    One   hopes   there   will    be    standard     Catholic     doctrine    oftne 
hss  torment  in  hfe;  it  is  impossible    mature    of   the    Church.    Since   Christ 
to  hope  for  complete  erasure.  works   through    the   Church,   it    must 

The  second   element  of  this  tradi-    ^e    infallible,    authoritarian,    and    m 
t»on   is  that   man  alone,  without  any    ^he   long   run   invincible 

.   ,  A     4«l.-_     »^o»-f     in  AAi 


help  or  guidance,  must  take  part  in 
this  struggle.  In  Judaism,  as  opposed 
to  Christianity,  there  is  no  one  to  do 
it  for  you.  The  Jew  has  no  Christ  to 
take  upon  himself  the  pain  and  the 
suffering  inflicted  by  this  struggle. 
The  mystifying  element  of  Christian- 
ity is  absent  in  Judaism. 

This  heritage  of  Judaism,  Vigee 
feels,  comes  closest  to  creating  a  pic- 
ture of  man  in  the  Western  World. 
This  is  not  a  doctrine  for  Jews  only, 
but  a  universal  one  that  every  man 
must  accept   in  order   to   survive   in 

this  day  and  age. 

lr#M    Gilbetl 


Marvin   Garson 


Lecture 


"Dr.  S  Pines,  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy at  the  Hebrew  University,  at 
present  a  memT>er  of  the  Institnte 
for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton, 
will  lecture  on  "Conceptions  of 
Space  and  Time  in  Medieval 
Thought"  on  Wednesday,  March 
25,    at    11:00  .a.m.    in    Rabb    208 


ift!  What  taste  from 

yonder  \  FILTER  BLENP] . . 


r 

i 
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IT^  WH A^  UP  FRONT  THAT  COUNTS 

This  filter,  be  it  e'er  so  pure  and  white 
Must  needs  give  flavor  too,  full  clear  and  bright 
Else  would  the  trusting  smoker,  filled  with  hope 
Again  be  dashed,  dejected  be  . . .  and  mope. 

And  thus  we  come  to  NA/inston's  obvious  truth 
It's  what's  up  front  that  counts— and  'tis,  forsooth 
In  that  the  fine  tobaccos,  in  the  end 
Are  by  exclusive  process  — Filter-Blend  — 
Become  the  tastiest  taste  that  e'er  hath  played 
Across  your  dancing  taste-buds,  man  or  maidl 

Be  ye  not  slow,  therefore,  to  test  the  wit 
Of  what  we  say:  that  Winston,  friend,  is  it; 
For  that  with  ev'ry  smoke  ye  do  delay 
Ye  are  not  gath'ring  rosebuds  while  ye  may! 


44 


We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends... 
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say  a  word  or  fwo  in  praise  ot  a 
gifted  and  enterprising  group  of  young 
actors  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre?  Their  per- 
formance of  Pirandello's  "Search  of  An 
Author",  it  seemed  to  me,  was  even  bet- 
ter than  the  good  one  produced  In  New 
York  a  few  season's  ago.  Given  the  pub- 
lic support  It  so  well  deserves,  Repertory 
Boston,  Inc.,  could  become  a  cultural  as- 
set worthy  of  this  community's  orchestra, 
museum  and  educational  Institutions." 


A  Walker  in  The  City'  Reflects 
Jewish  Assimilation  Problem 

tAlfred    Ka:tn,   A    Walker   in      the     Cii'j,     Grove     Paperback,      fl.iS) 

Although  his  plight  seems  antiquated  now  that  the  Xegro  has  come  into  favor,  many  an  art  form 
labored  beneath  the  weight  of  the  striving  immigrant  in  years  gone  by.  ,/'>'"l""^^^.'>'' ."^^^fj^'" ' 
chronicle  of  dates  and  places  is  an  aulobiograpliy  by  Alfred  Kazin.  Mr.  Kazm  has  J"d.ciousl>  d  s- 
mantled  the  soap  box  and  fashioned  a  marvelous  armchair  from  which  he  narrates  an  unusuaii> 
handled  svnthesis  of  bovhood  impressions  of  what  we  now  know  was  his  socio-cultural  environmem. 
Psvchologv  aside,  east  Brooklvn  in  the  early  1900s  was  a  teeming  hodgepodge  of  tenements  ana  ae- 
farmhouses,      clanging 


Professor  Harry  Levin 
Professor  of  English 
Harvard  University 


caving 

trolleys    and    pushcart    vendors. 

synagogues       and       Communist, 

meeting  hall.  A  Walker  in  the 
City  is  the  lender  odyssey  ol  a  .Jew- 
i:>h  boy  setting  out  from  a  home 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Russian  ghetto> 
to  seek  his  manhood  amidst  these 
front  ier>  of  New  York  City  at  thie 
turn  of  the  century. 

So  attuned  to  the  melodic  is 
Kazin  that  his  account  seems  to 
have  been  composed  rather  t'nan 
put  down  in  words.  As  though  be 
ginning  a  concerto,  his  opening 
sentence,  "Every  time  I  go  back  to 
Brownsville  K  is  as  if  I  had  never 
been  away/'  hauntingly  introduces 
the  solo  voice.  The  following  sen- 
tence releases  the  theme  in  an  ex- 
pansive orchestral  surge:  "From 
the  momenf  I  step  off  the  fra\n  at 
Rockaway    avenue    and    smell    the 


what  may  be  translated  into  general 
rather  than  specific  terms.  The  out- 
come of  this  sly  obliteration  is  fhc»t 
the  hero  of  A  Walker  in  the  City 
need  not  l^e  Alfred  Kazin  and  just 
nobody  elNe.  The  role  is  nicely  drawn 
and  the  urge  to  generalize  is  irresis- 
tible. Here  is  an  intelligent,  well  read 
and  apparently  well-scrubbed  boy 
brought  into  the  world  by  humble 
parents  in  order  that  he  might  realTfe 
the  fruits  of  their  sacrifice  and  be- 
come an  -alrightnik,"  a  Jew  who  iiad 
prospered   in   the   new  world. 

While  physically  wide  open, 
Brownsville  was  culturally  still  a 
ghetto  rooted  in  a  past  time  and 
place  incomprehensible  to  the  young 
Kazin.      The    boy's    every    aspiration 


recognizing    thi-*    failing,    the    author 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  talking   in 


^^^^H 

i 

1 

;     -<    1 

English:  SLO^AZ-AVITTED  BASEBALL  PLAYER 

Thinkilsh  translation:  The  guys  who  patrol  the  fences  on  this  man's 
team  include  a  slugger  {clout fielder),  a  braggart  {shout fielder)  and  a 
sorehead  {poutfielder) — reading  from  left  field  to  right.  The  clod  in 
question— a  loutfielder— rarely  breaks  into  the  line-up.  He  thinks 
RBI  is  the  second  line  of  an  eye  chart.  But  he's  no  doubtfielder  Y/hen 
it  comes  to  smoking.  He  goes  all  out  for  the  honest  taste  of  fine 
tobacco  . . .  the  unforgettable  taste  of  a  Lucky  Strike! 


^^gfish 


s 

cicarette:s 
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leak  out  of   the   men's   room,   then 
the  pickles  from  the  stand  just  be- 
low   the    subway    steps,    ^t\    instant 
rage    comes    over    me,    mixed    with 
dread    and    some    unexpected    ten- 
derness."  Weaving   his  instruments 
together  in  a  series  of  interpolated 
movements  designed  to  extract  the 
full    virtuosity    from    each,    the   au- 
thor maintains  his  smooth,  flowing 
poetry  through  sorrow,  compassion 
and    occasional    violence    until    the 
final  resolution  of  the  boy  and  the 
city. 
As  such,   Alfred   kazirt  stands   con- 
siderably   to    the    ni;ht    (or    left    de- 
pending;   upon    one':>    affiliation    with 
popular    taste-    of    tiu*     public    lime- 

liiiht    and   there    will    be   no  crushin;;  ...  r  *i  ^ 

1        ».♦   \k    ».»,w    to    Un    uD    the    precluded    breaking    away    from    the 
onslaui<hl     ol     tans    to    lap    up     me    f  ^      _,       i,   ij     ^    i:,     «o^ 

*     u;      .....v  .t^    i.f.»     Sensibly    mvs-tenous    bonds     holding    hib    par- 
cream    ot     his    pnvale    lue.    oensioiy        -  ,        ^^     _    i  j 

ent's  .generation   and   getting   beyond 

into  "America/*  Yet  he  was  unaiU  r- 
abiy  tied  to  this  tradition  of  the  Sab- 
bath meal,  the  phylacteries,  the  fami- 
ly. Like  Brownsville  he  was  both  of 
the  cily  and  yet  somehow  too  iar 
away  to  really  be  a  part.  Friiiiiiencd 
by  his  Gentile  public  school  tcaciiors 
and  the  little  Protestant  church  on 
the  corr«cr  of  Blake  avenue,  he  mar- 
velled at  the  peddler  whose  pio- 
r.ouncition  was  'real  Americaii"  and 
Theodore  lioosevelt  sitlin';^  on  his 
Oyster  Bay  porch  surrounded  by  his 
*'Americati  family"  epitomized  the 
American  ideal  for  him. 

Infinitely  more  enticing  are 
these  impressions  and  recollec- 
tions of  the  workings  of  people's 
minds  than  the  perils  of  young  Al- 
fred could  ever  have  been,  save 
his  turning  out  a  successful  nar- 
cotics addict.  Thankfully  he  be- 
came quite  a  fine  writer  with  ^Xk 
amazingly  accurate  and  poetic 
memory  who  has  set  down  a  most 
enioyabie  and  purposeful  comment 
on  our  historical  development. 
Anyone  caught  between  his  own 
heritage  and  a  foreign  society  he  is 
born  into  is  a  potentially  dramatic 
character,  but  when  the  person  is 
a  Jew  wandering  on  the  perimeters 
of  America,  an  especially  poignant 
lesson  may  be  learned.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  wether  the  lesson  is 
constructive  or  simply  informative 
tive  its  narration  lends  ^n  indelible 
value  which  will  be  remembered 
and  built  upon. 

This  double-entendre  of  personal 
journal  vs.  social  comment  also  pro- 
vides a  neat  route  around  wiiat 
could  be  the  book's  major  defect. 
Had  it  been  read  with  an  eye  for 
young  Alfred  per  se,  old  Alfred 
should  well  have  been  scolded  for  his 
sticky  attempt  to  sentimentalize. 
Coolly  noting  the  more  philosophical 
implications  of  his  work,  however, 
renders,  without  slurring  a  syllable, 
what  might  have  been  positively  sac- 
carine,  sheer  lyricism. 

— Alan  Fraser 


HOW  TO 
MAKE  ^2  5 


Take  a  word  — institution ,  for  example. 
With  iv,  you  can  make  an  aquarium 
(finstitution),  a  bowling  alley  {pinstitu-^ 
lion),  a  fireworks  factory  (dinstitution) 
or  a  saloon  (ginstitution).  That's  Think- 
lish— and  it's  that  easy!  We're  paying 
$25  for  the  Tliinklish  words  judged  best 
— your  check's  itching  to  go!  Send  your 
words  to  Lucky  Strike,  Box  67A,  Mt. 
Vernon.  N.Y.  Enclose  your  name,  ad- 
dress, university  and  class. 
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sh:  COP1TAUSM 
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moRION.  OHIO  5T*lt  u. 


Get  the  genuine  article 

Get  the  honest  taste 


Comment 


English:  DANCING 


of  a  LUCKY  STRIKE 
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STINGING  VEIN 


English:  COED  BULL  SESSION 
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^..lHO«in9VAC.;Wl5COM5m  STATE  COLU. 

J^odud  of  i/m^rmjfrtuan  </ffi^€C^<c^f^U9f^  —  (A^^ce^  it  our  middU 


Continued  Trom  Page  Two 
self.  It  must  provide  its  students  with 
the  facilities  for  the  best  and  most 
complete  educational  opportunities. 
It  must  consider  its  training  as  aa. 
orientation  for  more  effective  living, 
not  merely  as  a  prelude  to  more  ef- 
fective production  hours.  Ours 
should  not  be  an  education  directed 
toward  an  even  more  advanced  voca- 
tional school  as  its  end. 

It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  when  the 
needs  of  the  nation's  individuals 
could  best  be  served  by  liberal  arts 
education,  that  those  few  federal 
bills  which  do  aid  education  will  be 
directed  only  toward  increasing  the 
total  trained  manpower  hours  of  the 
nation.  It  can,  of  course  be  hoped, 
that  those  few  who  advocate  a  total 
reorganization  of  the  educational 
system  will  once  be  heard,  instead 
of  merely  being  allowed  to  babble  in 
accord  with  our  free  tradition, 
abotttscirebzflro 
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THE    JUSTICE 


Foeg  Seven 


Humanistic,  Artistic  Approacli 


Eril(son  Praised 


Panel 


The  most  distinctive  aspect  of  the  Gen  Ed  S  panel  discussion  Thursday  evening  on  Erik 
Erikson  was  the  absence  of  any  significant  criticism  of  its  subject.  Dr.  James  Kiee,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology,  Dr.  Maurice  Stein,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  and  Dr.  E.  V.  Walter, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Politics,  all  spoke  highly  of  Erikson's  lecture,  his  work,  and  his  stature  as  an 
outstanding  and  progressive  figure  in  contemporary  psycho-analytic  thought  and  practice. 

In  commenting  on  his  use  of  the  notion  of    'identity,''  Stein  said  that  it  cannot  be  meaning- 

futly  spoken  of  in  the  iibstract,  but  only  in  speeifie  and  eonerele  instances.  Walter  agreed,  adding  that  a  danger 
in  not  recognizing  these  limitations  on  its  use  and  n^eaning  is  that  "identity"  may  come  to  be  thought  of  as  sub- 
stantive and  definitive.  It  is  only  valuable,  Erikson  realizes,  as  something  which  helps  to  explain  a  psychological 
condition.  In  itself  it  has  no  function- 
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al  value. 

Klee  further  pointed  out  that  iden- 
tity is  a  problenr%  only  if  you  don't 
have  it.  An  individual  with  an  iden- 
tity need  not  explore  its  rrveaning  on 
how  to  attain  it.  This,  he  proposed,  is 


without    imposing    a    predetermined  a  consensus   of  favorable  opinion   of 

formula     on     it.     Stein     and     Walter  a    speaker    is.    Though    there    is    evi- 

contended,    however,    that    this    atti-  denily  much  to  be  said  in  praise  of 

tude  too  can  go  to  an  extreme,  that  Eriivson    by    distinguished    men    >^ho 

sometimes  some  semblance  of  order  are    well  acquanited    with     his    field, 

and    direction    is    nece.«;sary    if    there  there    is   also    undoubtedly    much    to 


how  to  arra.n  it.  Ih.s  he  proposed  is  .^  ^^  ^^  ^  significant  understanding  bc^  said  by  individual  faculty  mom- 
part  of  a  larger  problem  m  psycho^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  „^^  a.ssoc.ated  with  the 
analysi^-that   it   deals   w.thdef.c.en.    ^^.^^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^„   ^^^^„^,   ,,.^^^^.     psychological   trend   of  contemporary 

r'..t  a  T^drn'^n^  orilmLTnt  ^^^s  study  is  needed,  and  that  the  thinking,  and  or  by  those  who  are 
health    and   conditions   of   fulfillment  ^  approach     has    an    in-     students  of  some   of  the  other   fields 

"    ::i:    rZZTJ  f^^^  tnnsic     order     in     that    it     gives     an    Nvhich    Erikson    touches    upon    in    his 

"rat  dV   thirVoV'L^th^rr    anatomy   of   what   things  are. 

deficiencies  eventually  are  overcome.  Although  an  interesting  and  lively  csm  or  disapproval  is  necessar>'  to 
aimough  the  void  is  not  filled.  Al-  <**^^e  -"*^-^'  *^*  "^^  ^^^'^  '>^^*-  ^  ^^^"^^"»  mtel  ectual  dialogue,  but 
though  Erikson  has  not  solved  this  ""V  •"  agreement;  they  were  argu-  .s  a  suggestion  tha  much  could  have 
difficulty,  he  is  aware  of  it  and  the  »'>«  ^"'^  ^^^'  *  '"^♦♦^^  ^^  ^^«''^^-  ^^"^"  contributed  to  the  stimulation 
danger  it  presents,  and  he  is.  In  ^his  reduction  of  any  sort  of  conflict  of  the  discussion,  particularly  in  >^ew 
fact,  one  of  the  most  positive  psycho-  ^^  ^^^  o^**-  *  relatively  minor  point  of  Erikson's  recent  book,  ^  oinu;  Man 
I     .  was  a   reflection  of  one  deficiency  of    I.iitUer,  had   there   been   someone  on 

1  •  1.    I.       ****    evening's    educational    value.  the   panel   to  present  ;in  ""outsider's" 

One    «speet    of    Erikson    N^liuh    he        Agreement    between    the    members    v.cw   of  Erikson's  xvork. 
himself     stressed     was     further     de-     .^  ^^^  ^^.^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^    ^^^  -Uau.el    Weinstein 

veloped    by    the    panel    members    as 
jt   relates  to  his  psychoanalytic  capa- 
bilities,   i.e.,   the   artist    as   a   psycho- 
analyst.  Klee   spoke   of   Erikson's   ex- 
traordinary   "willingness    to    let     life 
tell  him  about  itself."  His  basic  trust 
of  ilfe  and   his  aesthtic  sensitivity   of 
percept i»)n   enable   him  to  be   recept- 
ive to  life  without  neces.sarily  impos- 
ing   a    scheme    upon    it.    Wiilter    said 
Ihiit-  this    attitude    of    Erikson's    con- 
stitutes   a     reaction     to     systems     of 
psychoanalysis  which  have  tended  to 
de-humanize    factors    in     human    be- 
havior,  reducing    them    to    rigid,   me- 
chanistic   terms.    Erikson    provides    a 
much  needed  re-humani/ation  of  psy- 
choanalysis —  a   more   holistic   .s.iudy 
of   the    individual    psyc'imiogy    as   the 
artistic  creation   one   makes  of  one's 
own    life. 

Stein    pointed    out    Erikson's    unor- 
thodox,    aesthetic,     non-compartmen- 
talized approach  and  the  reactions  to 
it    in    the    psychoanalytic    field.    Erik- 
son essentially  functions  as  a  general 
practitioner,    uncommitted   to    any    of 
the    orthodox    schools.    He    takes    the 
most      imaginative,      non-mechanistic 
aspects    of     Freud,     developing     new 
concepts,      and      avoiding      schematic 
formulas     and     pat     technical     termi- 
nology.    Stein     gave     an     interesting    Mime    .«;equences    in    J.es    Fnfayits    du 
example   which    elucidated    the    unor-    p^tradis    {Children    vf    Paradise  ^y   the 
thodox    cultural    gestalt    of    Erikson. 


CAMP  COUNSELLOR  OPENINGS 

For  Foculty^  Student's  and  Groduofes  — 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  CAMPS 

r^orrpri^ing  250  outstanding  Boys,  Girls.  Brother-Si.«iter  and  Co  Ed  Camp.*:, 
iocatetl    throujihout    the    New    Eneland.    Middle   .^tli*nti^    St«te»;  nn^}   (  ;^n^da 

INVITES  YOl  K  I.NUl  IRIES  concerning  summer  emploMncnt  as  (  ounsel- 
iors.    Instructors   or    Administrators. 

POSITIONS  in  children's  camps,  in  all  areas  ©f  activities,  are  available. 

WRITE,  OR  CALL  IN  PERSON 

Association  of  Private  Camps — Dept.  C 

55  West  42d  Street,  Room  621  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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Were  he  to  be  brought  to  Brandeis 
as  a  faculty  member,  what  depart- 
ment would  he  be  in?  He  is  interest- 
ed in  teaching  a  course  in  biography. 
At  first  glance  it  would  seem  he 
would    be    In    the    School    of    Social 


Comparing  telegrams  in  the  snack  bar  are  Wilson  Fellowship  winners 
Mike  Rosen,  Dick  Werbner,  Joel  Rodney  (seated)  Alan  Claytc-n,  Mar- 
tin   Peretz  and   Ed  Friedman  (standing).     Missing   is  Sam   Rohdie. 

Decroiix  Performs  at  BraiiJels... 

Continued  Jrvm  Pmjc  Foj/r 

says,  "To  see  his  work  is  to  pVimpse 
unima^ined  possibilities  for  the  thea- 
tre art,"      , 

0 


:x::>S 


<-x<"; 
x.:.x« 
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film  which  broujzht  Mime  to  the 
attention  of  people  all  over  the 
world. 

The  Decroux  school  of  Mime  was 
founded  in  Paris  in  1»41.  It  forms 
the    nucleus    of     his    company.    The 


Arl^  FestlvaJ 
In  ISciv  York 


Science;   but  perhaps   this   boigraphy    first    big   public   presentation    by    the 
course  would  be   more   suited  to  the    Decroux    troup    was    on    May,    ly^i. 
School    of    Humanities.    Then    again 
how  can  a   psychoanalyst  be  a    mem 
ber  of  the  School  of  Humanities?    .. 


This  non-conformity  has  produced 

a    problematic    relationship    with    the 

orthodox  schools,  which  ignore  him. 

Stein   cited  instances  of  this   related 

to  him  bv  Erikson— not  being  invited 

to  important  conferences  to  which  he 

could    contribute,    not    being     given 

even    a    footnote    in    studies    which 

discuss    some    of    his    ideas    and    his 

work,    e4c.     Erik.son    talks    in    broad 

terms    and   is    rejected    by    a    society 

which    has    come    to    speak    only    in 

terms    of   specializations. 

This  point  provoked  a  discussion 
on  the  problem  of  generalization  ver- 
sus specialization  and  of  schematic 
and  ordered  intellectual  pursuit  as 
opposed  to  un.systematic  and  spon- 
taneous, holistic  approaches.  This 
was    the   only    time    during    the    dis 


in  Tel   Aviv.   Since   then,  there  have 
been  many,  but  mostly  private,  dem 
onstrations. 

Last    vear   Mr.   Decroux    made    his    j^y    faculty    and    students    of    the 

L»  United  States  under    _  _^ ,^  ._j^.  *u^  j:.^^*;^^  ,.$ 


Brandeis  University  offered  a 
Performing  Arts  festival  at  Hun- 
ter College  Auditorium  Tuesday 
night.  The  event   was   presented 


first  visit  to  the  tnitea  ^lales  u.uc.  j^^^^j^     ^^j^,  ^^e  direction  of 

the   sponsorship   of   the   Senior    Dra-  ""'           /       ,        ^  ^      a-       ,         ^$ 

^tic     Workshop     and     the     Actors  Robert      Lincoln      Koff,      director     of 

Sul.  TelfeVd    by    the   number   of  Performing    Activities   in   Music, 

men     and     women    who    wished     to  The  evening's  music  began  with  a 

work  under  his  tutelage,  he  opened  splendid    performance    of    Beethoven 

a  New  York  branch  of  the  Decroux  Sonata  ofr  Violin  and  Piano,  Op.   12, 

Schol  of  Mime  in  affiliation  with  his  No.  3,  played  by  Uri  Pianka,  Violinist, 

other    studios    in    Paris,    Milan    and  and  Donna  Medoff,  pianist. 

Stockholm.  The  New  York  students,  xhe    two    artists    performed     with 

working  under  the  direction  of  Miss  sympathetic      ensemble      and      great 

Sondra  Pearlman,  M.  Decroux's  assi.st-  technical    fluency.     Mr.    Pianka    pos- 

ant   and   translator,  will    perform   in  sesses    fine,    N-ibrant    tone,    and    pure 

Decroux's   first    major   Americn    per-  intonation.   The   individual  excellence 

formance     scheduled    for    off  Broad-  of  the  players  were  matched  by  their 

way  in  Xiay.  skill  as  collaborators. 

M.   Decroux   approached    the   thea-  The    Brandeis    University    Madrigal 

tre  and  the  art  of  Mime  from  view-  Singers,    conducted    by    Alfred    Nash 

Tw^int«;  artistic    scientific  and  philoso-  Patterson,    were    heard    In    effective 

was    me    oniy    time    uurmj;    ui.    u..^    ErHe   is'not   only   a   performer  performances     of    madrigals     by     dl- 

cussion    when    any    disagreement    or    phical.  He   is   noi   oni>    -   f^  k                          r,m^,»0^rf     Purcell    and 

debate  took  place  between  the  mrm-    and  teacher,  but   also  an  mnovater  Lass^     Isaac     Gevaert     Pu^ell    and 

bers  of  the  panel.  All  three  spoke  of    making    his    study    nd    performance  Morley.    The    evenrng  s    '"^^^^   ^^^^ 

the   necessity   of   such   cultural   ges-    uniquely  inclusive  and  alive  with  con-  f^^J^^^  .  ^  ^^^  J^^^^^^^        Judith  Go^ 

talt-of  an  attitude  which  does  not    ^^^\^'^^^^^^^^^  ^^l  T::^^:^^^^^^^^^^ 

Jail  into  the  contemporary  pitfall  of    change.  Eric   Bentley,  in  tn  ^^"^"  c     —         \ 

not    seeing    the    forest    for    all    the    »/   Theotr.  i.   "»* _2^^f  ptjj;'^^.  ^''"*-     ^      "  '             John  Brig,,, 

trees,  ol  one  which  responds  to  life    "The   Punsm   of   EUenne    Decroux  ^ 
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Scene:       A  Heath,  like.  Thunder. 
Enter  the  ifiree  Witches. 

1  Witch.    Let's  do  the  chant,  like-      .        ♦ 

2  Witch.    Crazy,  man. 

3  Witch.   All  right,  now,  take  it  from  the  top. 

All  When  do  we  make  the  scene  again 

In  thunder,  lightning  or  in  rain? 
When  it's  time  for  cool  round  Schaefer,  cat. 
It's  never  sharp,  it's  never  flat 

3  WitcK   A  drum,  a  drum,  Macbeth  doth  come! 

2  Witch.    That  Macbeth  blows  cool  drums. 

1  Witch.    He's  really  wailing,  man. 

Macbeth  and  Banquo  come  011  like  Ganglmsttrs. 

Macbeth.  Am  I  flipping,  dad,  or  what? 

Banquo.    I  see  them,  too,  man.  Ain't  they  gassers? 


1  Witch.    Hail! 

2  Witch.    Hail! 

3  Witch.   The  gang's  all  here! 
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Banquo.    That's  Squaresville,  cats.        ^ 
Macbeth.  Don't  bug  us,  like.  <^*^ 


^lyy^^C^^j- 


Enter  Ijody  Macbeth^  carrying  a  six-pak  of  Schaefer. 

Lady  M.  Man,  I  wouldn't  trade  all  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia,  like,  for  this  beer  in  my  little  hand. 

Macbeth.   (Aside.)  I  dig  that  chick  the  most. 

The  uhole  swinging  group  dances  around  in  a  circle. 


AH. 


What  d'ya  hear  in  the  best  of  circles? 
Schaefer  all  around ! 


Lady  M.  Let's  run  through  that  again-o.       • 
Banquo.    But,  man,  it  don't  rhyme,  like.  Or  does  it? 
Macbeth.  Fake  it,  man,  fake  it! 


Exeunt  aU.  singing  up  a  storm. 


\ 
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THE    JUSTICE 


rage   cignr  , —  ^^  ^«  m  ■    • 

Judo  Progra m  Will  Continue  !; V [T. 


March   16,   195» 

Awarded 


Outstanding  Athletes 


On  IV  With         More         Ment  hers  ,.,  ,^^^^,,  „„,  p^semea  last  Saturday  night,  at  an  al, 

X^II'l^y  ''  sports  dinner,  to  outstanding  Varsity   Football   and   Basketball 

^Vinter  1058.  .ar.ec,  tHe  institution  of  a  iudo  pro,..  a^.ndeis.  ^J^^^^^^^^  ^^^  '^.'^'^:::^%:^'l<^''t^^^^^ 

the    beginning    of   the   year   produced    fourteen  hopeluls.  but  some  of  these  dropped  outstanding  student-athlete.  The  award  was  presented  by  Direc- 

season   progressed.  .  experienced  judo  wrestler  who  also  teaches  the  tor  of  Intra-Murals  Harry  Stein,  in  memory  of  his  momer. 

For  the  most.  part,  judo  is  rarely 


IS 


found  in  Eastern  universities.  Besides 
Brandeis,  only  Harvard  and  the 
Uni\ersity  of  Connecticut  have  judo 
proi;ri.ms 


;;^  intended    to    be  "harmful    to  basic   fundamentals  very    thorouglily 

not    mtenaea    lo  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^  ^^^    ^^^ 

the   participants.  ^^^  ^^^  g^^^  potential." 

According  to  Watrin,  some  of  the  ^^  .^   ^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^   whether  the 
boys    proved    very     promising.    The 


Judo  Program   will  be   run   at   Bran- 
oi;ivms.  regulars   on   the    team   are   freshmen    ^,^-^    j^^xt  year.    Continuance    of    the 

Decrees  of  excellence  in  judo  are  ^^^  y^^  Richard  Smith,  and  Al  program  depends  entirely  upon  stu- 
mea.'.ured  in  a  unique  scoring  sy.stem.  ^jeger,  junior  Henry  Schecter,  and  dent  participation. 
An  ONperienced  participant  miuht  ob-  ^^^ior  Larry  Selinker.  According  to 
tain  a  White  Belt,  of  which  there  Matron.  "Al  Zeiger  .should  definite- 
are  three  different  degrees.  If  he  is  ^^  ^.^ntinue  his  judo  training  wheth- 
er the  program  at  Brandeis  is  re- 
newed   or   not     He    has    learned    the 


good  enough,  he  will  then  progress 
to  a  Brown  Belt,  which  also  con- 
sists i.n  three  degrees.  The  highest 
honor  a  judo  man  can  obtiiin  is  the 
Black  B -it.  There  are  ten  different 
degrets  for  the  Black  Belt;  nobody 
in  "the  Ignited  States  ranks  Black 
Belt,  Tenth  Degree.  Mr.  Watrin  is 
a  Black  Belt   Judo  er. 

Some  people  are  confused  over 
the  differences  between  judo  and 
iujit^u.  Jujitsu  is  the  art  of  self 
defense;  if  one  know  jujit.su  he  will 
defense,  if  one  knowh  jujitsu  he  will 
Judo  is  a  sport:  it  is  run  under 
a   series   of   special    regulations   and 


Intramural  Tourney 
Approaches  Finale 


Spring  Tennis 

All  candidates  for  Varsity  and 
Freshman  Tennis  should  report  to 
the  Athletic  Office  on  Tuesday, 
March  17  at  3  p.m.  The  Tennis 
Courts  will  l>e  u.sed  by  the  Men's 
and  Women's  Teams  from  three 
to  four  p.m.  Mondays  through 
Thursdays.  All  persons  using  the 
courts  must  wear  tennis  shoes  or 
sneakers  only. 


THE  WEAVERS 

will  present  o  concert  ot  Symphony  Hall 
FRIDAY,  MARCH   20 


Stonding:  Ronnie  Gilbert  - 
Seoted:  Fred  Hellermon 


Erik  Dorling 
.  Lee  Hoys 


RENT  A  Brand  New 
PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER 

OR  A  FACTORY   REBUILT  STANDARD  TYPE 

ANY  MAKE  ^^^  MODtL 

$C   per  month,  $1^   for  three  months; 


1959 


5 


12 


Ist  2nd,  3rd  month's  rental  may  be  deducted 
from  purchase  price. 

See  the  Fabulous  World  Famous  Olympia 
Portable  and  Office  Typewriters 

WALTHAM  TYPEWRITER  AND 
ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Widiham 


Street 


TW  9-8240 


WALTHAM,  MASS..  March  15— To- 
morrow   night    will    mark    the    final 
round    of    a    .six    game    round-robin 
Intra  Mural   Basketball  Tourney.  The 
first    two   teams    in    each    league    will 
then   face  each  oth.-r  next   week  for 
League        Championship        Trophies. 
The  winners  in  i^ach  league  will  meet 
al.so    next     week,    to    determine    the 
Intra  -  Mural       Champion.ship      Team 
which   will   get   an  additional  trophy. 
Basketball  tropnies  will  also  be   pre- 
.sented   to  the   outstanding   individual 
ball-player     in     each     division.     The 
standings  at  present  are: 

Group   1 


T.'ophy    winners    are    clockwise: 
Schwartz,  and  McNulty. 


Girolamo,    Bouchard,    WaJker,    Long, 


W 

Fruchtman    West      5 

Smith * 

Castle   E ^ 

Castle    E 3 

Commuters  I,   2 

,,...••••  *• 

0 


E  merman 
Castle  A, 


Group    2 


Fruchtman   East 

Rosen     • 

Castie   B,   

Castle   C,    

Allen    


•  •  •  • 


W 
5 
4 

2 
2 
1 


Commuters  2 ^ 


L 
0 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
5 

L 
0 
1 
3 
3 
4 
5 


1       1    T-k      ^  TifoiVrif  M/^z  Gerrv    Schwartz     received     the    ace 

Quarterback  Dave  Walker  was  ^^;  -                           ^„^  ^^^,  vat 

the  recipierit  of  the  Joseph  L.n-  "^.^^^^^^^^ 

sey  Trophy,  awarded  annually  lo  ^^^    cagers    elected    an    Aiiop- 

Ihe     outstanding     football    back.  ^^^^^^^  team  for  this  past  year,  con- 

The  Lou  Smith  Trophy  was  present-  ^j^^jn^  ^f  Tom  Harrington  of  Rhode 

ed   to   End   Mike   Long   of   Marlboro  jj.|3„^    (^he    only    unanimous   choice, 

for    being    selected    the    outstanding  ^^  ^^^^  scored  50  points  against  var- 

hneman.     Walker    and    long    are    co-  ^.^y.      ^^j^    sobers    of    Long     Lsland 

captain.s-elect  for  next  year'ii  Varsity  K^miversity,    John    Magee    of    Boston 

Football    Team.                   ^  College,  Jack  Leamon  of  Boston  Uni- 

The    Senior   Achievement    Football  versity,  and  Jay   Metzler  of   Navy. 
Award,    known    as    the    Henry    Flu- 
mere    Trophy,    was    won    by    Dave 
Bouchard.       Coach      Foxy      Flumere 


made   the    presentation. 

In  basketball,  Mickey  Kirsch,  the 
team's  only  senior,  was  elected  Hon- 
orary   Captain    for    the    1958-59    sea- 


The  dinner,  sponsored  by  the  Var- 
sity Club,  wa>  a  highlight  of  a  Var- 
sity Homecoming  W\'ekend  which 
included  a  Saturday  evening  dance, 
a  Varsity  Alumni  basketball  game 
and  the  annual  Hall  of  Fame  game, 
featuring    the    Greater    Boston    All- 


son.  Larry  McNulty.  star  sophomore,    stars   versus   the    New   England   All 

received    the   Jo.seph    Lin.sey    Trophy    stars. 

for     the     Outstanding     Player,     and        „--„«  —  ----  ——— 
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PRESENTING 


FE/TITAL 

IN  THE  KEY  OF  "6" 


Write  for 
brochure  to: 

♦ 

B  Dean  F.  H.  McCloskey 

S   WasfcinftOQ  Square 
I  Ctllece 

■  New  York  Universitf 
5    NcwYork3.  N.T 


STAN  RUBIN  ? '" 


igertown   Five 

BILLY  TAYLOR  to. 

RUSS  BOWMAN  An;.r  lah.  5 
CHRIS  BARBER'S  Jati  Band 
JOE  CUBA  and  hi*  latin«»rs  ' 
EDDIE    ASHMAN  and  hi*  Orch 

THE  ESQUIRES 

—  Special  attraction: 

"JAZZ  TODAY"  a  2-hour  Jazi 
Concert  with  6ILLY  TAYLOR  a$ 
conferencier. 


THE  HFTH  in  a  series 
of  college  fe&tivols  at 
Grossinger's.  Students 
from  ALL  colleges  are 
invited  to  attend  .  .  . 
also  graduate  students,  recent  alumni, 
fraternities,  sororities,  club*  or.d 
young  business  people. 


SPECIAL  RATE: 


AND  UP 


GET  TOGETHER  PARTIES!  MIDNIGHT 
SWIM  PARTIES  in  the  magnificent  new 
Indoor  Swimming  Pool:  BROADWAY 
SHOWS-  Gala  Entertainment:  DANCING 
—  Morning,  Noon  and  Night:  JAM  SES- 
SIONS at  the  informal  Holiday  Inn:  ICE 
SKATING  on  the  Artificial  Outdoor  Rink: 
GOLF!  TENNIS!  RIDING!  ALL  SPORTS! 
And  Always  ...  3  LAVISH  MEALS  a  day. 


ALL  INCLJIDED  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST! 


ANY  3  DAYS -2  NIGHTS  f 
Eitta  Days  from  $16  50     '. 
Bus  TransporUtion  Arranged  j 


¥ 


koti 


ATTENTION: 

Fraternities,  Sororities, 
Clubs,  Student  Activities. 
Chairmen:  A»ic  about 
our  group  rates 
and  arrangement!. 


SEC  YOUR  CAMPUS  REPRESENTATIVE  or  phone  or  write: 
^^^  MIKE  KALLER,  Events  CHoirnKiii 

■■■■r.^  ^....^i.T«^  .V    BOnlcvord  1-9530  -  doy  oc  eves 

IkCATIONEEI/i  '"""•"* 


FOREST  HILLS  75,  N.  Y. 


'  r 


Counsellors 

(Gentral  &  Specialty) 

COLLEGE  JUNIORS 
OR  HIGHER 

Large,  well  established  co-ed 
camp  with  fine  cultural  program. 
aO  Miles  from  N.Y.C, 

Good  salaries,  pleasant  working 
conditions,  maturo  staff  associa- 
tions. 

Write 

CEJWiN  CAMPS 

71  W.  47  St., 


>  *  <  ^ 


ERhitu«-!o  o.*!'< 


TY 


Kitto,  Aiken,  Ben-Dor 
Join  Summer  Faculty 

The  1959  Brandeis  University  Summer  School  Institutes  in 
Archaeology.  Music.  Philosophy  of  Education.  Theoretical  Physics. 
i>svchology:  and  Theatre,  will  be  held  from  June  22  to  July  oh 
Each  Institute  will  deal  with  specific  problems  in  its  field 

In  Archaeology,  the  subject  will  be  "The  Impact  of  Current 
Discoveries  on  the  Status  of  Biblical  Studies."  Participating  in 

this   institute    will    be    Cyrus    II     and  are  open  to  graduate  students. 


/ 


Gordon,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Mediterranean   Studies 

at  lirandeis,  Immanuel  Ben-Dor, 
Emory  University,  and  Harry  Orlin- 
sky,  Hebrew  Union  College. 

In  Music,  the  area  under  consider- 
ation will  bo  *  The  Interrelation  of 
Musical  Performance,  Composition, 
and  History/'  Included  in  this  pro- 
gram will  be  Harold  Shapero,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Music  at  Brandeis 
and  composer  Lukas  Foss,  who  re- 
cently  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Psychology  Institute  will  deal 
with  **Special  Problems  in  Psycho- 
analysis: Theory,  Application,  and 
Practice."  Faculty  participants  will  be 
Walter    Toman.    Associate    Professor 


qualified  undergraduates,  and  non- 
degree  applicants.  Each  course  car- 
ries  three  full  credits  for  degree 
candidates.  Students  and  faculty  will 
join  with  outside  guests  for  special 
colloquia.  Some  tuition  fellowships 
will  be  available  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

Mendes-Fra 
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CommencementDaySpeake 


to    be    Main  Worthy  views 

Ban  on  1  ravel 
"  Illeffal.  Unfair 


-1*      1  o  irrnn..A    fr.rnH.r  Premier  of  France  in  the  Fourtli  Republic,  will  be  the  main   ^^y^^. 
lerre  ^e ndes-I- ranee    foinKi   1  ^em^r  o      Brandeis  University,  on  Sunday.  June  7,  1959.    ^is.  as 
at  the  eighth  commencement  exercises  ot«ra  w^nrtP^.  France   is   one   amonif   six    Kridav 


Walter    Toman.    A.ssociate    froiessoi  „i„hth  rornmcncement  exercises  OI   Brauucis    u.ihtc»o.v   "■• _•" '  «=■«.  -'-^'^ 

of  Fsyeholow.  and  Harry  Rand.  M.D..  ^f  "^'^^  ^^  l^*"  ^'^^^^^^^"Jiinh^^^^  »hat    M.    Mendes  -  France    IS    one    among    SIX  Friday    to 

Professor  of  Clinical  Psychiato'.  both  Dean  Clarence  Q.  Berger.  t<>l^^TrM»  Jo.me  graduation  ceremonies  that  day.     The  the  state  i 

01  Brandeis.  _  other  men  who  Will  receive  honora^do^^^  ^_   Gruenther,  U.S.  Communis^ 


William  Worthy,  one  of  six  I..asker 

s   in  Civil   Liberties  at   Brand- 

sked  the  Court  of  Appeals,  on 

declare    unconstitutional 


I>epartment's  travel  ban  to 

other  men  wno  Will  receive  iiuLv,.  ax  J :--"-"jy^^_.^^,^-.;r    General    Alfred    M.    Gruenther,    U.S.    Communist  China.  Worthy,  a  reporter 

Participating    in    the    Summer    In-  other  recipients  are  Edward  R.  Murrow.  ^^^^l^,^^"'%l^;^^^^^  ,  for  the  B,l«more  Afr-Am.rk.«,  was 

stitutc   in    Phv>ics    will    be   Kerson  Senator  Ernest  Grucning.   Dr.   Fritz  Lipman.   and  Dr   Elmer  V.  Mccoiium  ^^^  ^.^^  ^,^.^^^  ^^^^  newsman  u, 

lluat.  and   Krancis  K.  l.w,  Ma.ssa-  '^STenL-France.   who    was   the   't^^/^-^U   bfouKh  "  hi^tf  t^e    ^  to  and  th     J^w"  Y^rpl Te    ^'''^^  «""•  ^'"'7^^  "^,71? 

ehusetts     institute     oi     Technology,  ^^^.tanding  figure  in  the  Radica       ^^^J^.^^^.'^rc?^^^^^^^  hasserved  as  Governor  of  the  Ter-    «      New    l^^^'^l^'^'^^f^^^^^^ 

Marc    Kac.    CorneU;     I^on    Cooper.  ^^.^^.^^   ,.^^^^.    j^  ^„   economist    J^tsoL   leave   from   the   Columbia    ntory  of  Alaska  and  in  variou.s  capa-    Worthy  s   counsel   by    the    .^mencan 

^'T'k'c   (  "sudIr\rrJla"ard  and  journalist.  Purin.  the  period  of    Broadcasting  System.  cities  in  Puerto  Rico.  An  advisor  to      — — — — k 

The"  conceit    ot    the'    nsUtut.     in  the    crisis    which    led    to    the    recall        ,,^^^^^.^  p^„„,,  ,,.,„,,,  no^n^tein    President    F.    D     Roosevel  .    he    has 

,>,2soph y"  Kducatlon  will  be  -Mor-  from  private  life  of  General  Charles    .^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  conductor,  who  for    been  active  in  fore.gn  affa.rs. 

The<,r^    and' F.lucation.-  and    par-  T>e   Gaulle,    Mende.s-Krance   stood   al-    ^^^^._..^j  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  „.,  Professor  of        Professor  of   Biological    Chcmisto" 

irioatinJ     in      discuvM.uis      will     be  mo.st  alone  in  resisting  the  movejnent    ^^^^.^  ^^   ^^^   University.   He   Ls   now    at   Har%'aid  University.   Lipman   is   a 

le,L.   Aiken     Harvard-  Sidney   Mor-  toward  DKiauIlism  and  the  Right.  In    ^^  ^f    the   New    York    Philhar-    KcIIow  of  Brandeis  who  has  received 

lenrj     Aih.eii,    luu  v..i,i,   .  ■«      j  ,;.^„,i    ,.i..,.Hi.n    in    France.  .        ^      •_...     -_.i      k...      <.,,n^t^«>H     .u_     xt,.K,.i     cl,,.     in     m^Hirin«>     and 


tic 

,enl>;sser,  Columbia,  and  I>.  J.  O^Con-  the  last  national  c^l-.^tion    n   trance 

uor    Universitv    of    Kxeter.    Kngiand.  he     was     defeated     in     the     (-auUist 

CJ   of    th.   .uest   lecturers    will   be  landslide    that    swept    many    former 

n]   the  Univer>itv  premiers    from    memlx^-r^ship    in    the 


Charles  Stevenson, 

ot   Michigan,   who   recently    spok-;    in 

the  Dewey  Centennial   lecture  series. 

In  the  Theatre  Insiltue  "Literature, 
llistor\\  and  Aesthetics  of  the  Thea- 
rre,"  will  be  disouNsed.  }*rotessor  H. 
O.  F.  Kitto,  author  oi  Creek  Tragedy 
jnd  The  Greeks,  Alan  S.  Downer.  L.  Saehar, 
f'rinceton  I  niversily.  and  Edwin  15. 
iVttei,  A.ssociate  Vj<»tes»fja*  of  Thea 
tre  Arts,  Hrandeis  rniversity.  w'.-i 
lead    the    proj^rani. 

The     In.stitutes    are    co-edueational 


Naticmal     Assembly.     Several     weeks 
a«o.    a    Philadelphia    newspaper    re- 


leased a  stoiy  Indicating  that  he  was 

to  join  the  Hrandeis  faculty.  The  ar-    ^^  ^^^    A^merican   Hed   Cr(»ss.  He   has 

tide   was    basiHi   on    a  J^'^;"^^^^^^^^^^-    ^^en     involved    in     the     controversy 

tion  of  some  remarks  that  Dr.  Abram  ^  ^ 

President  of  the  I'niver- 
.,ity.  made  to  a  local  ehapter  of  the 
Women's   Committt.^e.    At    this    iK)ini, 


monic  Society  and  has  composed  the  Nobel  Prize  in  medicine  and 
The  Age  of  Anxiety,  Jeren^lah  Sym-  physiolojiy  for  blood  research.  Recip- 
phony,  the  music  tor  Candida  and  jent  of  several  other  outsUnding 
West  Side  Story,  Fancy  Free,  and  awards  and  several  honorar\-  doctor- 
On  The  Town.  ates,  he  is  a  member  of  the  New 
Grueniher  has  served  xs  head  of  York,  National  and  Danish  Royal 
NATO  and  is  currently  the  chairman  Academies  of  Science. 


over  defense   expenditures. 

Grueninu.    a   journalist    and    physi- 
cian,   l*^     the    senior    Senator     from 


IMcCollum  is  Professor  EmerUus  of 
Bio-Chemistry  at  The  Johns  Hopkins 
ITniversity.  The  author  of  four  vol- 
umes, he  has  received  two  previous 
honorai^    uegrees. 


Cunningham . . . 

Dr.  J.  V.  Cunningham, 
Chairman  oi  the  Department 
ol  Englisli.  will  deliver  the 
second  in  the  series  of  Justice 
sponsored  lectures.  T  u  e  s., 
March  31.  Cunningham,  poet, 
critic  and  teacher  will  read 
selections  from  liis  poetry. 

Tile  Justice  recently  inaug- 
urated the  series  in  an  at- 
tempt to  add  to  the  intellec- 
tual envir-onment  of  the  com- 
munity. 


there  is  a  possibility  that  some  type 
of  lecture  program  may  be  worked 
out    tor  him. 

Murrow.  oulstanain^  television 
personality,  has  been  the  producer 
and  mo<lerator  of  See  It  Now,  Person 
to  Person  and  other  programs.  A  win- 
ner ot  several  national  awards,  he 
\va>  a  radio  commentator  during 
the  Second  World  War.  Discussions 
.<ncli  as  tho^e  on  prostitution  and  the 

New  Advisor 


Walk  Oin 


Polic)  Set 


Saturday 


Civil  Liberties  Union,  urged  the  court 
to  make  the  State  Department  give 
Worthy  a  new  passport,  which  they 
have  refused  to  do  unless  he  prom- 


-  ♦.- 


World  University 
Service  To  Gain 
Charity  Proceeds 

The  Charity  Week  Committee,  in 
conjunction  with  Hillel,  the  Newman 
Club  and  the  Student  Christian  As 
sociation  is  planning  an  International 
Week  at  Brandeis  from  March  30,  to 
AprU  4.  Tom  llargadon,  chairman  of 
the  .Committee,  states  that  the  in- 
ternational motif  of*  the  1959  Charity 
Week  will  include  a  faculty  panel  on 
international  issues,  a  discussion  on 
similar  problems  lead  by  five  Wein 
students,  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  Dance, 
a  visit  to  Brandeis  by  fifteen  foreign 
exchange  students  from  Wellesley 
College  and  an  international  folk  song 
concert  given  by  Lois  Zetter, 

Unlike  previous  years  when  the 
collections  received  were  divided 
among  various  charity  organizations, 
the  committee  this  year  has  decided 
to  contribute  all  of  its  financial  gains 
to  the  World  University  Service.  This 
international  relief  fund  encourages 
aid  -from  students  to  other  needy 
students"  in  Asiatic  nations.  The 
functioning  of  this  organization  will 
be  presented  in  a  short  film  Sunday, 
March  30,  to  be  shown  in  addition 
.^to  tti$  rcfiutet  Sun^|y;eytmng-moYiei  , 


On  Satunlav.  March  28  there  will  be  a  Peace  Walk  in  the    ^^^^^  __^ 

Bostcm  area   consisting  of  three  walks  from  Melrose,  Quincy  and  i^^es  to  stay  out  of  China.  Mr.  Worthy 

Will  ham    culminating  at  Boston  Commons  in  a  half  hour  silent  has  refu.sed  to  make  such  a  promise. 

meeting  Sp^^^^^^^                 Peace  Walk  are  several  groups  under  Mr.  Kunstier  argued  that  the  right 

r  !n^  nf  vrt  C  P^         including  the  American  Friends  Service  to  travel  was  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 

the  title  of  Act  tor  l^eace,  inciuuing  tuv  ^vni^  MnHAar    stitution   and    that    this   right   could 

Committee,  the  Greater  Boston   Committee  for  ^^  not  be  denied  by  the  Government  un- 

Polirv    the  Fellowship  of  Recon-    return.    They    fear    that    tailurc     m 
iOllC>,  ine  ^Y'""^;   '*;       ,    ,    .  Geneva   would   lead   to  a   fresh   out 

ciliation,  and  the  Women  s  Inter-   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^,^, 
national  League  for  Peace  ^  ana  ^^^  eontend  that  "only  by  abandon 

Freedom.    Similar    Peace    Walks  .^^  nuclear  weapons  unconditionally 

are  being   held  in   other  large  cities  ^^^  actively  searching  for  non-violent 

across   the    nation    such    as    Chicago,  g^iytions  to  the  cold  war  can  Amer- 

New   York,   and    Philadelphia.   There  .^^   ^^.^^j,    through    the  tragic   circle     

wiU  also  be  group  leaflet  distribution  ^^   suspicion   and   mistrust   that   fills  that   has   existed   for    a   decade 

one  evening  between  March  25  and  ^j^^    national    atmosphere."    Even    if  not    sufficient    reason    for    the    ban. 

March  28,  various  public  meetings  in  ^egoUations    should    fail,    they    urg.-  La.st  year  the  Supreme  Court  held, 

the  greater  Boston  area  on  March  28.  m,iialeral   cessation    of   nuclear   test-  on  a  five  to  four  vote,  that  the  State 

and    a    meeting    sponsored    by    the  .^^^  ^^^  ^^le  United  States,  followed  by  Department  could  not,   by  virtue  ol 

American     Friends     and     SANE     at  ^     gradual     elimination     of     nuclear  the   Constitution,  withhold   passports 

Ridge  Tech   Auditorium,  Cambridge,  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  conversion   of   nuclear  from  alleged   Communists.   However, 

1  April  3  at  8  p.m.  material    to    peacetime    uses.    The.r    the  high  court  has  not  yet  passed  on 

The   pun>oses   of   Uie    Peace  Walk  ,._,,_^^  _  p_. 


less  it  can  prove  grave  danger.  He 
defined  such  a  danger  as  actual 
armed  hostility  in  a  country  and  of- 
fered this  as  the  only  justification 
for  a  State  Department  ruling  against 
travel  to  that  country.  He  suggested 
that  the  general  national  emergency 

a   decade   wa.s 


on 


Continued  ov  Page  Seven 


Contivued  on  Page  Seven 


Ford  Foundafion  Awards 
Grants  fo  Kunifi,  Shapero 


>   4 


The  editors  of  Tho  Justice  have 
elected  Dr.  Max  Lcmer,  Professor 
of  American  CivUization,  to  serve 
as  faculty  advisor  to  the  news- 
paper. Lerncr,  who  has  held  this 
post  twice  before  in  the  history 
of  the  University,  is  the  author  of 
America  As  A  Civilization,  ideas 
Are  Weapons  and  other  volumes. 
In  addition  to  his  academic  re- 
sponsibilities, he  has  been  Man- 
aging Editor  of  The  Encyclopedia 
of  Social  Sciences,  has  been  Edi- 
tor ol  The  Nation  and  New  Re- 
public, Editorial  Director  of  PM, 
and  currently  writes  a  column 
four  times  a  week  for  the  New 
Yoric  Pott. 


<Bhi 


are  to  "dramatize  the  extent  of  the 
catastrophe  that  nuclear  war  would 
bring"  and  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  government  leaders  the  opinions 
of  a  large  group  of  American  citi- 
zens. The  three  walks  cover  radii  of 
the  circular  area  in  wliich  ever>tbng 
will    be    destroyed    in    the    event    ol 

nuclear  war.  "If  a  20  megaton  Hydro-  Under  a   new   policy   initiated   this   year,   Brandeis   faculty 

gen  bomb  were  dropped  on  rR)ston  j^^iembers  Stanley  Kunitz  and  Harold  Shapero  have  been  awarded 

Commons  all  human  beings  within  ^^^y^^j.  grants  of  $15,000  each,  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The 

a  5-mile  radius  would  be  J^^i^^^j,  ^-  Foundation's  offer,  "probably  the  largest  money  grant  ever  given 

txZ:^:^ ^':Z\T^^^^  to   American   writers,''   promises  to   have   important  effects   on 

fousiy  ^jured."  American  Literature.  The  awards  are  designed  to  give   artists 

Those  sponsoring  the  Walk  believe  currently    at   the   peak    of   their       Associate   Professor  of  Music  Ila- 

that  ces.sation  of  nuclear  testing  is  an  creative    lives    freedom    to    con-   ^W    Shapero/  has    also    received    a 

absolute   necessity   as   a   "first   step  centrate  on  their  own  work  with-   «^«  ^^^^  commission  Jo  compose  a 

toward  human  security."  In  view  of  ^^,  mterrupUon  from  side  activiUes.    P^ano  concerto  for  Seymour  Lipk^n. 
the  preliminary  report  from  Geneva       ^nuitz.  Visiting  Professor  of  Eng-    "^  ^^^.  ^^^^^^^  *^  ^^^^^^^^  '^  ^"' 

last  fall   that  an  effective  detection  j-^j^  ^,^  ^^  Europe  three  years  ago    ^^^"®  "^  ^^^*^- 

and    inspection    system    is    possible,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^y  Lowell  Grant  He  will       Thus  far,  eleven  people  have  been 

they  believe  that  an  agreement  must  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  during  the  first  year,  but    awarded    Ford    Foundation    grants, 

be  reached  between  the  major  powers  ^^^^y  g^  abroad  later  under  the  Ford    among   them   writers,  Saul  Bellows, 

before    missiles    are    hidden    under-  ^^^^^   ^j^^  p^t's  major  project  wUl    Bernard    Malamud,    and    Kathenne 

ground,  thus  making  inspected   dis-  ^  ^  ' ^xn^x^  long  poem  about  which    Anne  Porter.  Poets  e.  e.  ^JJJ^f^^Wj 

armament    virtuaUy    hnpossible    and  he  ha.^  declined  to  comment  further   Robert     Fitzgerald     and  ^^^^^ 
briDffing  ttie.  world  t9  a  point  of.  no.  at  prcsejit.  ^  .  i^  -        ,,:...      :..^^.  jRoetiike  have  received  sumiar.si«iw^ 


xii-x-Ji^^i^'-.', 
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Eisenhower  Talk  On  Berlin 
U.S.  Determined  To  Stay 

The  address  that  President  Eisenhower  issued  to  the  nation  over  radio  and  television-  on 
Monday  evening.  February  16,  reflected  his  concern  that  the  American  people  had  been  misin- 
formed  and  confused  about  the  Berlin  crisis.  He  made  it  clear  that  the  U.S.  is  determined  to  stay 
in  Berlin,  but  he  stopped  short  of  actually  threatt^ning  nuclear  war         .     „     ,.       .         ,.,     , ,  .„ 

Eisenhower  began  by  reviewing  the  history  of  the  U.S.  position  in  Berlin  since  World  War 
II,  explaining  the  four-power  occupation  in  the  cily  ,our  rights  of  free  access  into  Berlm;  he  ex- 

pressed   our   hopes  of  the   pacifi-    ^^^     opportunities     for     Communist    However  the  general  overlooked  the 

subversion  and  penetration.  It  sup-  fact  that  the  U.  S.  is  no  more  pre- 
ports  economic  growth  and  gives  pared  than  France  or  England  to  do 
hope  and  confidence  to  the  cause  of  anything  about  the  si4uation.  Elisen- 
freedom.    It    is    America's    strongest    hower  did  indicate  his  willingness  to 

attend   a  summit   meeting    with   Pre- 
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cation  and  eventual  unification 
of  Germany  under  freedom 
while    laying    emphasis    on    the 

Soviet   attempt   to   blockade   the   city    instrument   for  positive  action  in  the 
in    1048.   Now    that   a   new  blockade  is    world  todiv 
threatened     we    have    three    choices 


we 

the  President  said.  The  first  is  to 
abdicate  our  rii;hts  and  responvibil- 
ities  in  helping  to  establish  a  just 
and  peaceful  solution  to  the  German 
problem.  The  second  choice  which  the 
Soviets  have  compelled  us  to  face  is 
the  possibility  of  war.  Our  final  choice 
is  negotiation  uith  the  allies  and  a 
.Soviet   representative. 


Together  with  our  allies  we  will 
not  waver  when  aggression  appears 
in  our  path.  By  standing  firm,  we 
actually  lessen  the  risk  of  war  and 
work  toward  world  peace. 

It    is    this    listener's    opinion,    how- 


mier  Khrushchev  provided  that  the 
preliminaries  to  such  a  meeting  of- 
fered "prospects  of  worthwhile  re- 
sults." But  according  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmillan,  just  returned  fro.Ti 
Moscow,  worthwhile  results  could  be 
achieved  only  when  Mr.  Khrushchev 
was  the  Soviet  negotiator.  The  latter 


ever. 


Eisenhower  promptly  dismissed  the 


Letters  to  The  Editor 


Peace  Walk 

We  live  in  a  world  that  none  of  us 
nade  and  few  of  us  like.  H-bombs, 
hot  and  cold  wars,  hypocritical  ide- 
ological crusades  masking  the  self- 
seeking  maneuvers  of  power  elites  in 
both  Moscow  and  Washington,  a  bil- 
lion human  beings  in  a  state  of 
chronic  malnutrition  while  surplus 
grain  rots  in  American  warehouses, 
while  20%  of  American  production 
prepares  bombs  for  the  big  blowup 
and  10%  of  American  industrial  ca- 
pacity is  unused — all  this  has  in- 
stilled in  many  of  our  generation  a 
profound  horror  at  the  insanity  of 
our  world,  and  a  desire  to  escape  Ms 
more  detestable  features  by  taking 
refuge  in  a  purely  private  existence. 

If  there  were  some  sanctuary 
^here  we  coutd  escape  the  madness 
around  us,  we  might  be  quite  justi- 
fied in  wanting  to  spend  the  rest  of 
©ur  days  there,  cultivating  our  gar- 
den. But  once  a  nuclear  war  occurs 
our  garden  would  grow  only  radio- 
active vegetables.  And  as  a  matter 
#f  simple  fact,  there  will  be  no 
sanctuaries.  Neither  ^ill  there  be  any 
future  for  the  race  if,  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  our  reason,  our  will,  and 
our  imagination,  we  do  not  attempt 
somehow  to  halt  the  slow  drift  to 
war.  Of  course  there  is  no  guarantee 
of  success.  But  it  is  surely  wiser  to 
accept  the  risk  of  failure  in  struggle 
than  the  certainty  of  extinction 
through  default 

If  nuclear  tests  continue,  and  if 
the  present  drift  towards  war  is  not 
checked,  etery  living  thing  on  this 
planet  will  pay  the  price.  The  test 
dangers  are  real.  Even  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  granted  that 
every  year  for  generations  to  come, 
thousands  of  children  will  be  born 
dead  or  genetically  deformed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fallout  from  past  tests  and 
that,  for  the  same  reason,  leukemia 
will  claim  close  to  200  additional  lives 
annually  in  the  United  States  alone. 
(N.Y.  Times,  Oct.  20,  1957)  The  extent 
to  which  our  health  has  been  under- 
mined in  other  ways  by  fallout  radia- 
tion depends  on  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  safe  dosage  of  radioactivity.  Many 
important  scientists  deny  that  this 
safety  factor  exists,  and  those  who 
believe  it  does  exist,  have  been  forced 
to  lower  it  drastically  in  the  past 
decade.  Contamination  of  Minnesota 
wheat  by  StrontiumOO  recently 
passed  the  dubious  "safe**  dosage, 
and  one  member  of  the  English  Par- 
liament was  sufficiently  impressed 
to  introduce  a  motion  that  would  bar 
any  further  imports  of  American 
wheat. 

The  less  immediate  but  ultimately 
more  dangerous  problem  of  war  by 
accident  will  be  made  much  worse 
within  the  next  decade.  At  present, 
if  an  unidentified  object  such  as  a 
group  of  birds  appears  on  a  radar 
screen  in  Northern  Canada,  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  sends  heavy 


bombers  \\ilh  hydrotjen  bombs  across 
the  Arctic  circle  towards  Russia.  The 
pilots  of  these  planes  are  prohibited 
from  going  beyond  a  certain  point 
until  they  receive  a  go-ahead  signal 
from  the  president  himself.  But  what 
if  one,  just  one,  of  the.se  pilots,  be- 
cause his  radio  suddenly  goes  dead, 
assumes  that  Washington  has  been 
destroyed  and  goes  ahead  to  bomb 
Moscow  without  the  O.K.?  In  the 
1960*s  when  both  sides  plan  to  be 
equipped  with  solid  fuel  ICBM's,  the 
danger  of  war  by  accident  will  be 
much  more  likely.  The  current  re- 
taliatory means  are  long  range  bomb- 
ers, which  take  hours  to  reach  their 
destinations,  and  can  be  stopped  as 
soon  as  the  unidentified  objects  &re 
found  to  be  harmless.  But  the  ICBM's 
will  go  all  the  way  in  twenty  minutes 
or  less.  What  vvill  happen  if  the  com- 
mander of  a  missiles  base  in  Green- 
land is  confronted  with  a  flock  of 
pigeons  on  his  radar  screen  that  is 
indistinguishable  from  a  flock  of  mis- 
siles, and  if  at  the  very  same  time, 
his  communications  with  the  outside 
world  have  broken  down? 

On  Saturday,  March  28th,  to  dram- 
atize the  extent  of  the  ruin  that 
would  be  caused  to  the  Boston  area 
by  nuclear  war.  Act  fT  Peace  is 
sponsoring  walks  from  three  points 
on  the  perimeter  of  the  Boston  area 
— Waltham,  Melrose  and  Quincy —  to 
the  Boston  Common.  Leaflets  handed 
out  on  the  walk,  will  inform  the 
people  of  the  area  that  everything 
the  walkers  pass  will  be  devastated 
if  a  hydrogen  bomb  is  ever  dropped 
on  the  Boston  common.  During  the 
week  before  the  walk,  a  Call  to  Act 
W^r  Peace  will  be  distributed  in 
metropolitan  Boston  to  inform  people 
of  the  peace  v^alk  and  ask  tiieir  par- 
ticipation in  it. 

We  who  have  committed  ourselves 
to  aid  in  these  activities  need  the  co- 
operation of  as  many  other  students 
as  possible  if  our  efforts  are  to  bear 
fruit.  We  call  on  you  to  help  us. 

Arthur  Mitzman — Mailbox  in  Rabb 
Jonathan  Schwartz— Mailbox  in  Rabb 

Arie    Kopelman — Schwartz    Hall 

Judith   Ginsberg- 
Joan  Wallach— De  Roy  302 
Steven  Levine— Castle   B302 
Madeline  Geltman— Shapiro  B106 
Sandra  Rudnick — Mailbox  in  Rabb 

Education . . . 

Linda  Heller's  article  last  week  on 
"Education  as  Machine,"  which  asked 
for  **a  total  reorganization  of  the 
educational  system"  was  a  clearly 
reasoned  and  intelligently  argued 
essay.  I  believe  it  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  more  closely  examine  some 
of  her  assumptions. 

1 — Miss  Heller  believes  that  theo- 
rists seldom  influence  educational 
policy.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
much  of  the  argument  in  education 
these  pasts  decades  has  been  over 
Continued  on  Page  Seven 


that    the    "cannots"    and    "will  agreed   to  a   meeting   of   the   foreign 

do's"  cancel   each   other  out.  leaving  ministers  as  sheer  amusements,  since 

us  in  a  shaky  position  until  May  27.  he  regarded  them  as   mere  function- 

Eisenhower    stressed    our    security  aries     without     power.     'Krushchevs 

shield  of  41   missiles,  and  alert  SAC.  views  on  a  foreign  minister  as  prara- 

Army  and  Navy  —  However,  he  fail-  phrased    by    the    British,    "If    1    tel! 

ed  to  come  up  with  any  usable  Ideas  Gromyko  to  take  off  his  pants  and  sit 

first    alternative    by    saying    that    we    ^^^  ^,j  ^^^^  choke  in  the  Berlin  sit-  on   a    block  of   ice,   he    will    sit   there 

have   no   intention  of   forgeHing   our    y^^ion    —    "negotiation."    The    allies  until  I  tell  him  to  get  up.  What  good 

rights  or  of  deserting  a   free  people.    ^^  present  have  few  ideas  on  how  te  it   will  do  you  to  talk  to   Gromyko,  I 

The    shirking    of    our    responsibility    ^^^j^^    the    Soviet     challenge    over  don't  know,  but  suit  yourseIves."j 

would   solve   no   problems   for  us;   It    Berlin.  Having  already  pledged  their  .,,      ,                                 .       , 

would  only  mean  the  end  of  all  hopes    ^^^^    ^^    ^^and    fast    in    Berlin,    the  Macmillan  s  purpose  m  coming  here 

for  a  Germany  under  a   government    Western  allies  must  agree  as  to  what  <<^  ^^^  Eisenhower  this  week  was  an 

of  German  choice.   In   fact.   It  would    .^^j^„  ^hey  will  take  if  the  Russians  attempt  to  dispel  U.  S.  reluctance  to 

arouse  serious  doubts  about  the  vail-    attempt    to    drive    them    ovt    of    the  ^^^^  Krushchev  at  the  summit,  even 

dity    of   all    the    International    agree-    ^,^y    ^^    f^^^^    j^ey    must   agree   on  without   prior   indications   of  "worth 

ments    and    commitments    we    have    ^^^^^j^  ^^.^  principles  regarding  not  ^^*^*'«   results."   Macmillan    feels   that 

made.  As  for  the  secorul  alternative.    ^„jy    Berlin,   but    the    broader    prob-  Krushchev  is  in  sole  control  of  Soviet 

Mr.     Eisenhower     said     plainly     that    ^^^  ^^  ^^./j,  Berlin  is  the  core,  and  PO^'^^Y^  therefore  it  is  a  waste  of  time 

there    is    a    possibility    of   war   over    ^^  protection  of  both  East  and  West,  to  discuss  Germany   with   any   other 

Berlin  whatever  we  do.  "The  risk  of    y^^    ^y,^    ^j^    ^e    aware    that    any  '^a^^r. 

war   Is  minimized   if  we  stand  firm,"    agreements  we  might  make  with  Rus-  Unless    Eisenhower   and    Macmillan 

he   said.   "War   would    become    more    ^j^   ^^^    ^^^   binding,   as   history   can  can      agree     immediately      on     their 

likely  if  we  gave  way  and  encouraged    ^^n   testify.  course    of    action    concerning    these 

terrorism   rather  than  a  rule  of  law         Eisenhower  indicated  in  his  speech  talks,  even  our  one  "can   do*  —  ne- 

and  order."  Only  In  negotiation,  the    ^^^^^  ^  should   be  made  clear  to   the  gotiations"  —   will    turn   rapidly  into 


third  choice,  is  there  any  hope  for  Russians  that  the  U.  S.  will  not  ac-  a 
world  peace,  and  we  will  do  every-  q^j^sce  to  the  Communist  demands, 
thing  in  our  power  to  promote  these 
negotiations.  In  short  —  we  will  do 
everything  to  bring  about  negotia- 
tions a¥%d  to  make  them  meaningful. 
Eisenhower  felt  that  there  must  also 
be  a  clear  understanding  of  what  we 
cannot  do. 


**itr 


cannot. 


<^Judy   Silverson 


We  cannot  purchase  peace  by  for- 
saking 2,000,000  people  in  Berlin.  We 
cannot  agree  to  any  division  of  Ger- 
many which  would  leave  central 
Europe  a  "perpetual  powder  mill.'' 
We  also  cannot  recognize  the  right 
of  any  nation  to  break  its  interna- 
tional agreements.  Finally,  we  can- 
not accept  any  agreement  whkh 
would  undermine  the  security  of  the 
U.  S.  9^4  Its  allies. 

It  is  the  President's  hope  that  we 
can  reach  agreement  with  the  R«s- 
sians  at  a  meeting  of  the  foreign 
ministers.  Until  then  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  our  right  of  peace- 
ful passage  to  and  from  West  Ber- 
lin while  we  are  ready  to  participate 
in  every  effort  at  negotiation. 

Eisenhower  made  it  clear  that  we 
are  not  carrying  the  burden  of  de- 
fending our  interests  from  the 
Communist  threat.  Nearly  50  nations 
have  joined  with  us  in  a  concertive 
effort  to  protect  freedom  and  bring 
about  mutual  security.  "We  recog- 
nize that  freedom  is  indivisible. 
Wherever  in  the  world  freedom  is 
destroyed,  by  that  much  is  every 
free  nation  hurt.* 

He  went  on  to  allay  the  fears  of 
the  nation  respecting  the  strenj^th  of 
our  defense.  He  stated  that  we  are 
allocating  great  sums  for  the  main- 
tenance of  forces  capable  of  nuclear 
retaliatory  strikes.  The  capacity  of 
our  forces  represents  a  supreme  de- 
structive power  with  its  core  in  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  and  we  are 
engaged  in  a  continous  process  of 
research  and  production  to  equip 
these  forces  with  new  and  powerful 
weapons.  Eise/ihower  went  on  to  give 
a  detailed  report  of  the  kind  and 
number  of  our  missiles,  and  the  con- 
dition of  our  branches  of  defense.  He 
also  related  the  contributions  of  the 
allies  to  our  cause.  "This  mutual  ef- 
fort provides  a  constructive,  long 
term  answer  to  the  crisis  engineered 
by  the  Communists.  It  strengthens 
the  stability  of  free  nations  and  less- 


Sarah  Lawrence  Students 
See  University  Coimnunit j 

Thh  Qrlh'le  is  reprinted  from  the  SAEAH  LAWRENCE  CAMPUS  It 
t*ra.s  writen  by  two  students  Jrom  ''-oro.'  ^ '^u^renre  who  spent  q  week  at 
Biandeis.  -,,.,'-••  ^  •-•  -    -  • 

Visitors  at  Brandeis  cannot  but  observe  its  tremendous  drive 
and  self-consciousness  as  a  young  and  ever-growing  university. 
The  spirit  of  expansion  is  first  evident  from  the  physical  develop- 
ment. The  campus  includes  35  buildings  sprawled  over  250  acres. 
At  the  present  time  seven  buildings  are  under  construction  and 
three  more  arc  to  be  started  in  the  future.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive edifices  are  the  three    „ 

.         ,         ^     .     ^      ^       x^  ^^   ,.       Hauser,  Robert  Lowell,  Clinton  Ros- 

chapels,     Protestant,     Cathokc,    „  .^         ^  ,r  w  *  ..         .^ 

,    ^       .  ,     ^      .  *    siter,  and  Erik   Erikson.   The  atmos- 

and  Jewish     where  three  faiths    ^u^^^  ;.  ..^,,   •  r        .      ^      •      ^ 

phere  is  very  mformal  and  relaxed, 

go  thejr   separate   ways   ...  to-  b„t   we    were  toW    that    pressure    is 

gether.*^  g^^^  preceding  exams.  There  Is  def 

On    the   academic   level,    the   same  i^itely     no    exclusive     emphasis    on 

drive  and   ambition  is   seen.   Grades  "^>ook  studying"  because  assignment 

inevitably  make  the  atmosphere  com-  Pressure  is  not  too  heavy.   Spontan- 

petitive.  Classes  generally  range  from  eous  group  discussions  of  ideas  seem- 

20  to  30  students.  In  some  cases  we  ed  infrequent. 

felt    that   the   professors   oversimpli-  Rro«^-.;*  ;-.  «   t      .  t.       _.        j 

-.    ,  ^.           ....            rr    ^  ^           \.  Brandeis  is  a  Jewish  endowed  uni- 

fied  the  material  m  an  effort  to  reach  ^^rsity  bot  is  more  oriented  toward 

everyone.     However,     other     classes  learning   than   toward  Judaism.  The 

were  quite  challenging  and  stimulat-  et„rt^„t  w^^^   u^^  n        *     / 

^?        ..  '       '      ^  student   body   has  an    enrollment   of 

ing.  Class  discussion  is  at  a  minimum  n/wv     «;^w|    ^^    „,».^-.  •  •         u 

.  *     *   J     *  *  iiw,    500    of    whom    are    girls    who 

because  most  students  prefer  an  m-  c«»*»t«  ♦/*  k^  r^^^^i  r^ 

^     ,     .   ♦  ♦  *•  *w       **-  seem  to  be  friendly  in  groups,  often 

structor's  interpretation  rather  than  ^^i^a  in* /«  n^^^^^  %^  *    i 

..    .     ^  f,.  x  •  1     .  go»>^g  mto  Boston  for  a  concert,  lec- 

that  of  a  peer.  We  were  certainly  im-  tur*    /^».  m^.,;^    i>u  r 

^  w    *w        iw        ^  *!.    *      w  ture,  or  movie.  There  is  more  of  a 

pressed  by  the  caliber  of  the  faculty.  Hiviciow    ^/   ^i^^c-.     w  *        *w  u 

c.  e    *u^-  J*-  1-   J  Q^^'sion   of  classes  but  within   each 

Some    of    their    ipore    distinguished  ^^^^      ^-  .       ^,^     ^  ,,  .^    , 

V.  i^     r>ui'     Duj*  Class     girls     arc     generally    united, 

members  include  Philip  Rahv,  editor  n«    '  r^io*;^«^K-  /  ..      i 

r*i.BA*        BIT  i-  i^orm  relationships  appear  to  be  close 

of  the  Partisan  Review;  Lewis  Coser,  y.^    ^.^.^     ^.   ^  ^    ^^ , 

,..         #  ^1        A    TT    I.     A   ««  '  Dy    floor,    since    upperclassmen    can 

editor   of   Dissent;   Herl)ert   Marcuse,  „c,,aii»,     -vi^^     ♦  ... 

^,  J    u-  ♦     •  «#        T  usually     plan    to    roam    near    their 

author    and    historian;    Max    Lerner,  f-:^„^^    tk-.*-.  •         •  •      i 

.  •  •!•     *•  J  friends.  There  is  only  one  sugle  on 

expert  on  American  civilization;  and  ^^^^     ^i^^        •_  .^ 

•  j*oi.         w*       ».  J  ^^^"     floor;     hence     the     numerous 

president  Sachar  who  teachers  a  dy-  ^^„ki^^        '  r\y 

.    ^.  ,  ^  ..     ^..  doubles    encourage    more    intimacy, 

namic  history  course  of  the  20th  cen-  mo«,.^^ii„  ,.  .     Z^     .  ^^j 

Naturally  we  were  not  able  to  judge 

^^^'  the  boys'  attitude  towards  each  other 

Faculty  and  students  form  a  well-  ^s  easily,  but  there  appeared  to  be 

integrated  community  since  the  main  <Jefined   groups.   Although    the   girls 

attitude  of  the  university  appears  to  mainly  date  outside   boys,  it  is  evi- 

be  more  intellectual  than  academic.  ^^"^  ^^^^  the  presence  of  males  gives 

Evening   lectures  are  emphasized   as  ^he     school      increased      intellectual 

being  an  important  aspect  of  educa-  depth  in  addition  to  making  the  girls 

tion  and  almost  every  night  there  are  »»«at  and  alert  in  class.  One  has  the 

speakers  on  varied  subjects.  Recent  opportunity  to  converse  freely  with 

planned  activities  included  such   fa-  hoys  on  varied  subjects  at  all  times, 

mous  people  as:  Hofstadter,  Arnold  Continued  on  Page  Nine 
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Teacher  Training  Program 
Inadequate,  Unre^alistic 


War 


Mills  And  A 

Books  Discuss  Survival 


The  faint  grumblings  of  discontent  with  American  educational 
thf»ught  and  practice  which  existed  before  the  sputnik  age  have. 


C    Wright   Mills.  The  Causes   of   World   War  Three.  $3.50;  Raymond    Aron,  On  War.  5.95. 

thought  and  practice  which  existed  before  the  sputnik  age  have.  For  all  the  rancor  and  ve»^--^"^«  ^^  ^.^^^^^^^^^^^ /^^l^^^^^^^^^  the'cen"rSTssue 

under  the  impact  of  Soviet  scientific  achievement,  reached  vol-  !ence-m  government  and  m    he  press,  m  a.  U>  .^  ^^j^^^„. 

canic  proportiirs  When  one  pushes  all  the  critical  verbiage  aside,    of  our  Ume.    It  ^^  "«  f  «"^J' ^'"^^-^^^f^^^^/"^'^        Sestinv   we  substa  i  Jhe  rou         of  our  lives,  una- 
a   persistant   thome   emerges,   namely,  the   inadequate   academic   '<^'^^' ^'^'^Yo^'^fl'Z^^^^^^^^^  Lifes  quality  has 

preparation  of  both  our  secondary  school  students  and  secondary   ware^oMhe  ^-i^^'-JX^j-'^Ji-  nlly  help  explain'our  relative  ind.fference  to  wheth- 

school  teachers.  Having  graduate     t^kin-  their    i^raduate'  work  in.  ^Edu     ^^  ^^  actually  live  or  die.  Or,  in-    dispassionate    analysis   of    the    policy        C.  Wright  Mills  appears  almost  a« 
ed  from  our  public  schools,  par-    cation*  likewise,  and  getting  licensed    ^^^^     .^    ^^^    .^^^    ^    ^^^^^    ^j^^^  •  ^— --    :^^    -»«      w.c    K^^fc: 

the  limits  of  the  mind  are  such 

that      total      destruction      can      have 


ticipatcd  in  the  teacher  train-  to  teach  subjects  in  which  they  have 
ing  program  and  engaged  in  teaching  had  just  one  year  of  college  work 
for  two  years.  I  should  like  to  di:>cuss  with  a  grade  of  sixty  per  cent.** 
certain  impressions  I  have  received  I  do  not  want  to  beat  tlie  drunf>s 
concerning  the  teachor  preparation  too  loudly  against  schools  of  educa- 
program.  tion.   As  nf^uch   as   I  obiect  to  the  ex- 

Teacher  Training  cessive      requirements,     the      wasted 

Recalling  the  education  course,  to  repetition,  the  shallowness  of  subiect 
which  I  was  subjected,  the  endles>  matter  and  the  faulty  presentation  of 
repetition  of  stock  dogma  clothed  in  t^ose  areas  which  are  an  intrinsic 
holv    terminologv.    the    almost     com 

plete  absence  of  reading  require  psychological  thought,  nevertheless, 
ments,  I  can  onlv  doubt  their  validity.  I  can  still  recognize  the  value  of 
That  these  courses  did  not  contribute  having  skilled  and  specially  trained 
to  any  intellectual  awareness  and  instructors  aiding  teachers  in  prob- 
onlv  precluded  me  from  obtaining  lems  related  to  reading  techniques 
a  stronger  academic  background.  I  slow  learners,  problem  children,  test- 
am  certain:  that  they  did  not  increase     Ing.  etc.  But  as  far  as  the   secondary 

school  teacher  is  concerned  such 
practical  assistance  should  be  made 
available  once  he  is  in  the  field  and 
has  established  a  frame  of  reference. 
In  the  same  context  I  would  make 
the    following 

1.  Eliminate  all  Ed.  d.  degrees  and 
require  future  professors  of  educa- 
tion to  be  not  F^ducationalistN'  but 
historians,  philosopher:*.  psychol- 
ogists. 

2.  l»c(hi('e  the  quantity  of  educ  ilion 
course  work  tor  secondary  school 
teaching  to  a  minimum  and  stit'n4th- 


as    a 


the    possibility    of    my    success 
tenclier.  1  am  equally  certain. 

It  is  presumptuous  to  assume  that 
"Education"  is  an  academic  discipline 
U\  the  same  category  as  physics,  his- 
tory, etc.  I  can  understand  historians 
with  an  interest  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation teaching  such  a  course.  The 
same  holds  true  for  courses  dealing 
with  the  philosophy  and  psychology 
of  education.  But  there  is  something 
ludicrous  about  a  situation  where  a 
department  in  a  liberal  arts  area  is 
composed  of  instructors  whose  grad- 
uate work  is  restricted  to  education  en  their  academic  quality, 
(the     shallowness    of     which 


can 

meaning     not     even    a^    image.     Or. 

then,  too,  the  obsessions  which  have 

motivated   our   politics   may   have  so 

blinded    our   sense    of    direction    that 

we  fail   to  perceive  the   ruin   we  are 

meticulously    constructing. 

In    a    real    sense,    the    explanations 

,      ^      ...  .  .     ,     .    T'   -"Vi  'Ilij    of  our  active  disinterest  in  the  prob- 

part   of    philosophical,    historical    and  "  .  .      ,  ,     ^. 

^  lorn    of    sheer    survival    are    not    of 

particular   relevance.    What   is  of  the 

moment    L>    that    man    be    awakened 

to    the    possibility    of    hi>    impending 

doom.     The    evidence    is.    of    course. 

dramatically    before    our    eyes    that. 

unless      we      free      human     energies 

from   llu'ir   own   shackles,   the   future 

is    irrevocably    dim      At    least,   let    us 


courses 

can  be  immediately  grasped  by  glanc. 
ing  at  a  college  catalogue  or  a  school 
of  education),  whose  doctorate  re- 
quires no  language  requirement,  and 
whose  dissertation,  more  often  than 
not,  has  little  to  do  with  scholarly 
research.  Yet  our  "Education"  de- 
partments are  replete  with  these  in- 
structors who  have  not  been  subiect 
to  the  rigors  of  academic  discipline. 
In  giving  a  fragmentary  fxlstence 
to  certain  areas  which  are  essentially 
an  aspect  of  intellectual  history  we 
have  unwittingly  placed  the  dis- 
semination of  educational  thought  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  singularly 
unqualified  to  grasp  the  manifold 
historical  and  philosophical  Implica- 
tions  erf   their   subiect. 

With    this    widening    separation    of 
education    from    a    liberal    arts   orien 
tation  there  ha^  develoi>ed  a   related 
decline    in    the    academic    content    of 
the     teacher     training     program      In 
twenty-four       hours 
courses    I    was   required   to   read   five 
hooks,   four   of   which   said    the   same 
think,    li    took    eight    courses    to    in 
form  me  that  a  child  is  a  whole  and 
not    a    half    or    a    quarter,    that    chil 
dren  differ,  that  a  teacher  should  be 
flexible  and   that  students  have  emo 


alternatives  that  present  themselves.  Aron's    precise    opposite.     His    book 

As  in  other  of  his  works,  the  French  is    disorganized,    tediously    and    bar- 

journalist  -  sociologist      places      little  barously      written,      packed      w  1 1  ti 

value    on    the    reflections    and    pro-  emotive    rhetoric;    it    is    an    untem- 

«rams    of    extremists    and    moralists,  pered   protest   of  an   angry   moralist. 

There    is    no    pretension:    his    frame  I   first   started   reading   this   book   m 

is    reality.     If   it   is    to   our  liking    or  a    crowded    New    York    subway;    lU 

not.  we  have  at  our  disposal  weapons  title.     The     Causes     of     World     War 

of      virtually      limitless      obliterative  Three,    seemed    to    assert    that    the 

capacities.   And  the  we  is  not  one  na  great   cataclysm    wa:,    already    set    m 

tion.    but    two    power   blocs   engaged  motion  if  not  a  part  of  the  past.    The 

in    a    critical    historical    struggle    for  indifferent     eyes     that     caught     the 

world   domination.    The   fact   is.   too,  v^ords   on    its   cover   turned   immedi- 

that  the  nuclear  war  heads  and  bal-  ately  to  amazement;  'the  work  of  a 

listic    missilles    will    become    increas-  madman,"   the   faces   seemed   to   say. 

ingly    available    to    more    and    more  The  academics   have   reacted  to  hicu 

countries,     extending     the     frontiers  in  the  past  in  a  similar-though  more 

from     which     total     havoc     may     l>e  -sophisticiated— fashion.      They     liked 

^rou-ht  neither    his    White    Collar    nor    The 

ThJse    are    the    facts    of   the    situa-  P«>wer  Elite  and  from  what  I  am  told 

7          V  X.      .'         u     Til        o    .^A  a»  fh..   «rAcent  of   his   forthcoming   The    Sociological 

admit     that     once     we     acknowledge    t.on,  he   tells  -^  -<i  j*  '^l^^^^^  imagination,    their    feelings    will    net 

the    problem    ot    .survival,    we    shall      une,  however  much  -^  rV^^V''^''  considerably   change.    The  new   book 

not   need   to  enter  into  a  debate   l>e     there   is   little   to   be   done   that   may 
suggestions-  tweeii  opposini;  side>:  one  is  not  for    alter    it    dramatically.     By    definition 

survival    or    aaainsl    it.  the  traditional  diplomatic  maneuvers 

If    I    say    that    the    reordering    of    of   disarmament   will  fail,  and,  while 

life's     relationships     can     only     have    some    controls    may    be    feasible,    the 

meaning  if  we  insure  the  very  future    only    real   hope   lies   in   the  perpetua- 

of    life,    it    Is    not    said    to   endorse    a     tion    of    the    status    quo.     This    condl 

moral    blindness   to   the    multitude   of     tion    is   that    delicate    balance    of   ter- 

other    social    challenges   we    confront,     ror  in   which   the  act  of  war  becomes 

To  the  contrary,  it  would  seem   that    archaic,    where    the     results    of    war 

a     renaissance    of    thoughtfulness     in     vitiate    any    purpose    that    may    have 

the      specifics      may      well      generate     been     intended.      It    is    a    dangerous  and,                      .        ,      ^            »  ii      ^i. 

earner     InVideratL    of    th!    essen-    solution,    but    one    M.    Aron    insists,    '^^^^Z,  ''T":  ZTflrlZ    Z 

that— for     all     its     uncertainty— nf\ay     satisfied    with    a    world    torn    &y    oe- 
work.    Rejecting  limited  nuclear  war-    structive    conflict.     He    is    concerned 
fare     and     various     suggestions     for    with    the    end    of    war    and    the    e« 
specific  military  retreat,  he  postulates    tablishment  of  the  peace.    Mow  little 
this    resolve    as    the    only    one    which 
may    sustain    us    until    the    ultimate 
reconciliation. 

This  is  a  forceful  little  book,  not 
a  work  to  please  the  enthusiasts,  not 
a  manifesto  for  the  new  world.  It 
speaks  for  a  gamble,  but.  the  author 
reminds  us  "mankind  ha>  always 
lived    dangerou>ly. 


on  war  shares  all  of  its  predeces- 
sors' shortcomings— only  it'  i:*  evea 
less  tightly  thought  liirough. 

Yet  like,  for  example.  The  Power 
Elite,  despite  obvious  flaws,  there  i« 
something  compelling  about  the  bur- 
den of  the  argument.  Mills  moves 
beyond  Aron  for  two  reasons:  he  n 
not  willing  to  hazard  the  possibilitf 
of  failure  in  so  awesome  a  crisis 
even     presuming     limited     sue- 


3.  Raise  the  academic  requirements 
of   all    secondary    school    tea(h»'r>    by 
requiring    a    standard    M.A.    and    evi 
dence   of  scholarship. 

4.  Require  all  school  administrators 
to  pass  examinations  in  an  academic 
discipline.  This  would  have  revolu- 
tionary effects.  It  would  end  the  com- 
mon practice  of  having  phyMcal  edu 
cation  teachers  moving  into  adminis- 
tration on  the  strength  of  their  pub- 
lic relations  ability  or  their  wtirk 
with  the  Little  League.  In  Florida,  tor 


Continued  on  Page  Sine 


tials.  But,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
to  plan  for  tomorrow  without  at- 
tempting to  guarantee  for  a  tomor- 
row  is  to   play   a   silly   game. 

These  two  volumes  are  totally  dis- 
similar treatments  of  the  very  same 
object  problem,  the  requirements  for 
peace  in  a  world  In  which  succejisive 
military  victories  seem  to  carry  man 
closer  and  ever  closer  to  his  la^t 
and    finite    defeat. 

Raymond  .Aron's  book,  a  brief 
essay.  On  War,  is  a  closely  reasoned. 


♦» 


Pirandello  ''Six  Characters'' 
Symbols  Of  Abstract  Reality 

Pirandello's    Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an   Author*'   is  currently   being   given   a   violently 

pro..u„.    ..    propulsive  production  by  the  Boston  Reportory  Company  at  the  Wilbur  Theater.    U^^l|^^"g  ^^"^  ,^";- 

of     education   ohasizing  a  starkly  bare  .stage,  director  Stephen  Aaron  has  taken  the  authors  super-charged     char- 

"        acters'*  and  has  employed  a  multitude  of  stage  techniques   to   resound   the   taut  emotional   chords 

stretched  between  them.     The  players  involved  in  the  dramatic  scenes  seem  keenly  aware  of  the 

power  at  their  disposal  and  thev  -enact"  the  inevitable    with   a   telling    mixture    of   strength   and 


we  can  go  forward,  he  tells  us,  ifi  a 
peace  that  is  an  uneasy  interlude 
between  wars  .  .  .  (that)  has  become 
a  perilous  balance  of  mutual  terror 
and    mutual   fright." 

His  descriptive  material  seems 
dreadfully  accurate  enough.  War 
would  be  total.  Policy  is  determined 
by  coincident  "drift"  and  determined 
•thrust"  towards  a  crackpot  real- 
ism" that  does  not  even  assay  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  victory. 
Leadership  is  not  responsible  in  that 
it  i>  not  held  responsible.  Public 
opinion  is  a  fiction.  Our  preconce^v- 
tions  remain  unexamined.  Political 
parties  limit  dispute  to  trivia.  Our 
sensitivities  have  been  hardened. 
Our  economy  appears  to  be  per- 
petually geared  to  war.  The  total 
picture  is  that,  here,  as  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  we  move  aimles^ily  to 
war. 

Two  patterns  of  action  are  offered. 


horror. 

The  play  deals  with  six  "char 


failing    of    the    production. 


Pirandello    thus    uses    this    play    to     Ttie    first    of    these    is    a    complex    oi 


The  lack  to  which  I  refer  is  an  al-    ♦«»<^  *  roundhouse  swing  at  the  com 


acters"  who,  having   been  creat-  most  total  neglect  of  the  fact  that  in 

U^nLl'^^roblem;  whTch"affect    their  ed  by  an  author  and  then  abandoned  one  very  major  '^^^''^'i^^^^^^ 

Performance  by   him,  pay  a  visit  to  the  rehearsal  ness     is     fantasy.     The      /-'h^iracters 

ThesTconcepts,  I  imagine,  should  of  a  professional  stage  presentation,  are  symbols,  living  symbols  of  ab- 
be kept  in  mind  bv  all  teachers,  but  The  early  action  deals  with  the  "char-  stract  reality.  Their  initial  entrance 
whenCl^gin  to  over  theorize  and  acters'"    aHempt    to    induce    the    di-  bears     witness     that     Mr.     Aaron     is 

build  up  a  whole  theology  of  person-  rector    ^o  ^^J^^/^/J^^^^^^^^  h^^^l     hSr  blac'k     o^t^  Tnd     ^he^    tt..  comedy  of  successful  farce.    . 

ality    development    and     life    adjust-  ^'^^  ;*-j; . ^^^^^ •^  visibilitv  returns,  apparently  material-        On    occasion,    the    solidity    of    this 

ment,  you  begm  to  flounder  m  an  in.  J'^/*  ^^;  ^•^'  ^^^^^  izing   from   nowhere   are   six    figures    situation    is    weakened,   however,    by 

teUectual  wadmg  pool.  For  th.s  type  ^  ^•^•\  »^^*^^<7"  ^♦^^^^^  dreLd   in   black  sUndmg  in   a   row.    the   frailty   of   Dean   Citterns    charac 

of  activity,  most  education  instructors  Once  the  director  has  been  con v meed  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^.^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^    terization  of  the  director.  Garbed  ir 

are  admirably  qualified. 


mercial  theater.  The  concessions  de- 
manded by  stage  personnel  on  reality 
in  order  to  make  it  "work"  or  "sell" 
are  played  broadly  aiKl  riotously. 
The  author's  brilliance  glistens  here 
as  he  blends  the  n^essage  of  his  mind, 
the  tragedy  of  his  hero  (reality),  into 


political  strategy.  Suggestions  vn^^ 
from  unilateral  disarmanr>ent  to  ex- 
tensive programs  of  cultural  ex- 
change. Sonf%e  of  the  proposals  are 
unduly  convinced  of  the  good  m- 
tensions  of  the  Soviets;  others — in 
their  mechanical  character — seem 
deceptively  simple.  The  n^jor  cet*- 
tribution  he  makes  in  ttits  area  m 
in  the  demand  for  a  total  reorien- 
tation of  our  thinking.  At  least, 
these    ideas.    If   they,    too,    be    crack- 


When  a  program  of  this  nature  is  the  play  deals  with  the  relationship 
Offered,  it  is  not  to  be  unexpected  between  the  "reality"  of  the  "char- 
that  the  academically  untalented  will  acters'  "  tragic  experience,  and  the 
be  attracted.  Such  is  the  case.  Study  comic  attempts  of  the  actors  to  trans- 
after  study  indicates  that  education  late  this  into  "stage  reality." 
majors  on  both  the  undergraduate  The  drama  of  the  play-within  the- 
and  graduate  levels  rank  below  the  play,  stress  an  inverted  Oedipus  sit- 
scholastic  norm.  Equally  unfortunate  uation.  Ray  Reinhardt,  as  the  father 
i»  the  effect  on  the  quality  of  teacher  vvho  visits  a  prostitute,  unaware  that 
preparation^  Under  the  present  cir  she  is  his  stei>-daughter,  gives  the 
cumstances  a  secondary  school  teach  evening's     most     powerful     perform 


?^Tn^*  ^T^'^'.jIV.   ♦il'^l^Un^^^^         Despite  a  script  which  makes  oblique    terization  of  the  director.  Garbed  in    pot,  will  by  their  challenging  f%afwre 
to  follow  their  wishes,  the  balance  of       ^ /  J_^    _^, _    ^^^._   J.,^     ^ ^..♦»;«^  ^r^^n  h^  on.i  ni^iH  ^nnrt     ^.-^i^j****     ^K^     r^olr^d     ^^    <ii^ 


required     new    dis- 


and   direct   references    to   their   my.s-  an  upsetting  green  tie  and  plaid  sport  precipitate    the 

tical    existence,   the    ^characters"    be-  coat.    Mr.    Gitter    seemed    to    me    to  cussion.     . 

cause    of    the    direction    seem    com-  go    overboard    at    being    cheap    and        I   am    particularly    moved    by    t^ie 

mitted  to  the  idea  that  everyone  on  shallow.  He  is  too  weak  even  to  be  a  second     element     of     his     prograoau  , 

stage  is  equally   real.  foil  for  the  images  of  reality.  Never-  Demonstrating      the     functional     la- . 

It   is   possible    of  course    that   Mr.  t*^«*«ss,   he   is   genuinely   amusing   as  adequacy   of   Christianity    in    dealing  . 

Aaron    felt    that    this    aspect    of    the  ^^^  harassed  coordinator  caught   be-  with  moral  horror,  he  pens  "a  iwgao 

presentation     must     be     given     onlv  tween     his     own     milieu     and     the  sermon,"    an    epistle    in    which    he  ^ 

token  treatment  so  as  not  to  sacrifice  staunch  conviction  of  his  visitors.  pleads   for   a    rebirth   of   the   notion 

the  power  of  the  rest.  That  a  choice  Several   other   cast   members   gave  of     responsibility.      He     issues     Ihe 

erful     pertorm-    ^"d  "<>t   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  available  may  striking   performances.  Dora   Landey  threat  of  a  "conscientious  withdraw- 

...  ^  J  1.1  I,  \T /  •  1  be  the  case  Nevertheless  there  are  as  the  step  daughter  is  a  sharply  ef-  ing  of  efficiency."  The  intellectuals 
e^r  completes  nearly  as  many  credits  ance  Dre.^^sed  in  a  black  suit  and  "e  me  ta^e.  i^cvtrimtic^s  tucic  aic  o  ,  ,  .  ,  ^,  J^  j  i  *i  •  *•  *  •  *  *  u^«  *«^ 
r«  ercation  as  he  does  in  h.s  major  Quakerstyle  beard,  he  represents  scenes,  such  as  the  one  in  which  the  ecfve  study  ,n  b.terness  and  dts.l-  and  sc.enUsts  artists  teachers  aod 
fieJd  and  if  he  is  asked  to  teach  an  hotlv  the  conflict  of  rationalised  vir-  stepdaughter  mocks  the  leading  lus.on.  R.chard  Matthews  pbys  the  mm.sters  must  reawaken  that  dor- 
additional  subject,  which  is  often  the  tue  and  fluctuaUng  conf.dence.  He  '»<*>  who  intends  to  portray  her  on  en.gmat.c  son  as  a  withered  weak-  man  radical  w.Il  wh.ch  alone  m*y 
cai  he  finds  himself  in  the  lud.cr-  blends  grandly  his  personal  purpose  -t^^^-  ^^ich  lost  almost  all  of  the.r  l.ng  w.th  echoes  of  unknown  po.nt  the  path  out  of  the  human 
opposition   of   having   taken    more    of  vindlcaUon   and  his   artistic   pur-    signiticance  because  of  their  removal  strength.   Helen   England's   portrayal  d.lemna. 

c^di!V  in  how  to  teach  than  in  the  pose,  which  is  the  completely  truth-  from  this  context.  o  he  mo  her  shines  m  two  moments  At  last,  there  are  some  signs  of  in- 
subject  being  taught.  Even  advanced  ful  presentation  of  his  shattering  ex-  Mr.  Reinhardt,  almost  by  his  mien  of  frustration  and  grief.  terest  as  U>  whether  man  may  ett- 
degrees  in  education  do  not  require  perince  in  the  imperishable  form  of  and  gaze  alone,  attempts  to  both  J"<^'*'^/  *^''*"^'^  predominates  in  dure  and  endure  meanmgfully.  This 
much  academic  preparation.  One  a  plav.  Art  for  Pirandello  is  the  only  bridge  the  gap  and  indicate  the  i^is  produc  ion.  The  play  closes  w.th  concern  comes  not  one  moment  too 
severe  criUc  sUtes:  "Nothing  pre-  reality.  At  the  momenU  at  which  distinction  between  that  part  of  him-  » .  lonf-  ,.'»'*'*"">■,  d^matic  scene  late;  it  is  urgent  to  realize  that  la 
vents  teachers  from  following  an  this  point  is  prominent,  Reinhardt  self  and  his  family  which  is  abslrac-  w.Uiout  dialogue.  It  is  «  picture  of  this  epoch  Ume  is  no  longer  oa  our 
undergraduate  career  rendered  comes  closest  t«  compensating  for  tion.  and  the  actors  who  are  without  silhouetted  sorrow  that  one  came*  side.  ^ 
anemic  by    EducaUon'  courses,  then   what  I  consider  (•  be  the  only  real   any  conception  of  reaUty.  *fo*n  W»«  theater,                                                                      Martin  Faral« 
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Dewey  Language  Essential  Tool  Benenson.  Displays  Taste, 
For  Expressing  Man's  Reason 


Understanding  in  Recital 

(A  Dlano  recital  was  given  by  Sanford  Benenson  on  Monday,  Mafch  IC. 


tt 


Iconoclasm  And  Evasion 

•  ■  . 

Mark  Gamow  At  Gen.  Ed.  S. 


In  his  lecture  on  John  Dewey's  'Philosophy  of  Language,"  Max  Black,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
Dhv  of  Cornell  University,  stated  that.  "Language  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  all  institut.ons. 

ideas  Dr  Black  said,  we  should  first  acquaint  ourselves  '«ith  the  traditional  view  of  Unguage.  .,bout.  he  has  an  awareness  rarely  seen.    His  pieces  are  fearlessly 

This    view    of   language    was    best  child  may  react  to  tTie  mother's  move-  or  hockey  game,  where  there  is  little  chosen,  and  their  demands  well  met,  revealing  a  SOUnd     Sense     fot 

explained     by    John    Locke     in     his  inent  of  pointing.  The  reaction  is  to  or  no  verbal  communication  between  programming.      I  would  have   liked   to   hear  a   post-impressiomst 

"Essav    Concerning    Human    Under-  the  movement,  not  to  the   pointing,  players  during  the  actual  game;  how-  ^^^  "modern")   work,  but  while  I  consider  the  inclusion  of  such  a  work 

standing  "  "God             furnished  him  nor  the  toy.  The  child   soon  learns  ever,  the  rules  and  tactics  have  been  desirable,  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  insist  on  its  bemg  mandatory, 

(man)  also  with  lan'guage    which  was  that  the  movement  is  a  pointing,  and  discussed  beforehand,  and  the  play  Unfortunately,  just  before   the  recital,  I  heard   Strauss'  "Death   and 

to  be  the  great  instrument  and  com-  responds  to  it  as  an  index  of  some-  ers  arc  aware  of  the  general  action  Transfiguaration"     which     is    const!-    the  salon.  The  naked  quoUUons  .an- 

mon  tie  of  society  Man  therefore  had  thing   else.   The   child's   response    is  that  is  to  follow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  mted  of  just  the  right  proportions  of    achronistic  or  not)  from  "Death  and 

his  ortans  so  fashioned  by  nature  as  transferred  from  the  mother's  direct  Dr.  Black  is  indicating  that  meamng  excellence    and    good    old    German    Transfiguration"     in     the    F     minor 

to  be  fit  to  frame  articulate  sounds,  movement  to  the  object  to  which  she  is  evolved  by  physical  gestures  with-  grandio.sity  to  obscure  anything  you    Phantasie  were,  Sn   the  current  jar- 

which  we  call  words           It  was  fur-  is  pointing.  Thus  he  does  not  merely  out  the  use  of  verbal  communication,  hear  for  quite  some  time  afterwords,    gon,  "too  much.     As  far  as  I  know, 

hernecessary  that  he  should  be- able  execute  the  natural  acts  of  looking  his  criticism  then  becomes  quite  valid,  so  my  usual  enthusiasm  for  discus-    only   Berlioz  .successfully   effected   a 

in  ..>:*>  these  sounds  as  signs  of  in-  or    grasping    which    the    movement  Black   also    questioned    the    signific-  ^ing  the  works  on  a  program  must  be    fusion  of  the  French  spirit  with  that 

ternal  conceptions  and  to  make  them  might  instigate  on   its  own  account,  ance  of  the  ".Mead-Dewey"  notion  of  somewhat  tamed.                                        "heavy"   cosmically   orientated   mnc- 

^tand  as  marks  for  the  ideas  within  The  child  responds  in  a  way  which  "taking    the    role    of   the    other"    m  Early  Beetlioven  is  always  full  of    teenth  century  German  romanticism 

hi.:  own  mind    whereby   they  might  is    a    function    of    the    mother's    re-  .social  activity.  When   one  is  making  jiiuminaUng  surprises  and  the  famil-    Chopin    is    one    of    those    invaluable 

he  made  known  to  others  lationship,  actual  and  potential,  to  the  a  promise  to  another,  must   he  also  jar  Ravel  "SonaUne"  was  a   worthy    writers    whose    constnbution    is    pri- 

"Word«  then   represent  i<l*as.  They  toy.     Characteristic    of    the     child's  be  able  to  receive  a  promise?   Must  vehicle  to  show  off  Benenson's  skill    marily    of   a    "secular"    rather    than 

•r*  Hie  instrumenH  which  render  one  understanding  of  the  mother's  move-  he   know  what  the  other  person   is  and  meticulousness  in  handling   his    "celesUal"  nature, 

«««'.    thouahtt    oereeptlble     Wordi  ments   and   gestures   is   that    he    re-  entitled  to  expect?  It  is  evident  that  materials.  Brahms  is  especially  good        Be  that  as  it  may,  Benenson  s  stun- 

ir.ns«orm  Ideas  Into  audlbl*  speech,  spends   to   the   toy   from   her  stand-  the    statement    "faking    the    role    of  at   variations   and    this   virtuoso    set    ning  performance  infused  the  quahty 

l«d  l.nau.oe  therefore  becomes  the  point.  He  acts  in  anticipation  of  sue-  the    other"    needs    furthc>r    clarfica-  was    performed    with    the    requisite    of  merit  into  what  is  usually  just  a 

^rld^elitween      thoushH,"      the  cessful   consumat  ion   of    transaction,  tion.  virtuosity.                                                     silly  moribund  form  of  audience  po- 

medium  for  reproducing  thought,  of  "He  perceives  the  toy  as  it  may  func-       a„^,^„    ..^ak    point    in    Dewey's       '  ''*'"'*^  ^   '^^"^  disturbance   when    hteness   fully    prepared   for   by    the 

meaiwm  Tor  reprwo        »  »  tinn  in  the  mother's  esfnerience    in-     , '^"'''"^    ^'*^"'^    poini    in    ueu<ys   ohopin  puts  Germanic  gestures  of  the    entire    spectrum    of    performers    - 

the  speaker.  Language  is  the     outer  tion  in  me  momers  experience,  in     ,i„.Qry  Qf  meaning   is  found   m    the   ...        .      „     .      ,  •   .    u-  „  ..,u„u    t\,^  ono/v-oei 

•KorMslon"    of    "Inner   states."    that  stead  of  just  egocentrically."  In  the  ^  "heroism"  school  into  his  music  which    the  encores! 

to  to  soy,  the  Instrument  to  convey  same  sense,  the  mother  sees  the  toy  ConUnned  on  Paoe  Seven  .strikes    me    as   being    essentially    of  -J.mos  T.  Andersor, 

Meos  that  hove  prior  and  independ-  as  it  may  function  in  the  child's  ex- 

•nt  existence.  Words  are  signs,  "they  perience.  Such  i.s  the  es.sencc  of  com- 

stand    for    their    meaning,    ftiey    are  munication      and      meaning.      "Lan- 

the  names  of  objects  .  .  ."  guage  is  a  natural  function  of  human 

It  is  against  these  ideas  that  Dewey  association  and  its  consequences  react 

directs  his  polemic,  alluding  to  them  upon  other  events,  physical  and  hu- 

as    "too-simple     minded"    from    the  man,  giving  them  meaning  and  sig- 

Standpoint  of  ^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '!!^'^^nr^n^^  somTtS^'an'  Gcorgc  Gamow,  a  physicist  specializing  in  stellar  evolution  and  author  of  several  populariza- 

^litT^r'L  thVfa^^  leceaant."  It  is  communication;  The  tions  of  science  for  the  layman,  lectured  to  an  audience  of  200  last  Thursday  at  General  Education 

that   the  world   of   inner   expt^rience    establishment    of   cooperation   in    an    S.     His  talk  was  noteworthy  for  its  keen  wit  and  little  else. 

IS  dependent  upon  an  extension  of  s-^ctivity  in  which  there  arc  partners.  After  a  glowing  introduction  by  Eugene  Gross,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chairman 

language,  which  is  a  social  product,  and  in  which  the  activity  of  each  is  ^^f  the  Physics  Department,  Dr.  Gamow  announced  his  topic  as  **The  Place  of  Man  in  the  Universe.' 

The   correspondence    of    things   and  modified  and  regulated  by  p;jrtner-  p^j.  |j^^  jj^^t  two  hours,  he  did  everything  possible  to  avoid  touching  upon  this  subject, 

meaning  is  not  prior  to  discourse  and  ship.  Instead,  (Jamow  gave  an  elementary  and  nonc-too  well  organized  talk  on  cosmology,  failing  to  bring  out 

social   intercourse.   Dewey   refers    to        Understanding    comes   when    there  any  of  the  philosophical  implications  that  abound  in  that  field.     During  the  question  period,  he  took  delightful 

language   as  a  *'machine."  It  is  sub-  i^  similar  anticipation   on    behalf  of  potshots  at  the  stereotype  in  the  minds  of  practically  all  of  his  questioners — they  seemed  to  think  the  scientist 

ject   to  a  functional  analysis   in   de-  j^fj,  parties.  Language  is  a  relation-  should    be    an   entirely    altruistically    to  be  more  specific  about  conditions    world  affairs,  an  area  in  which  he's 

termining  what  it  is  supposed  to  do,  j|,|p^    ^    mode    of    Interaction    of    at  motivated  half  man,  half -God;  a  sort    at    the    beginning    of   time,    but    un-    a  layman,  but   about  the   subject  ixt 

and  how  it  does  it.  In  order  to  form  i^^^  ^^  beings.  "A  word  is  a  mode  of  Frank  Merriwell  in  laboratory  coat    fortunately    all    records    from    then    which    his    audience     was    most    in 

a  clear  conception  of  what  it  is,  we  ^|  tpclal  action,  meaning  Is  a  method  — but,  was  vague  and   often  evasive    have  been  destroyed.                          ,       terested  —  Gamow  —   he  remained 

must  evaluate   the   various    parts    in  ^^  social  action."  It  Is  human  actions  when   pressed  for  his  values,  or  for        In    the    last    analysis,    though,    his    cruelly  silent.  In  no  way  did  he  ful 

relation  to  their  specific  operations,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  quality  of  meaning.  As  a  precis  of  his  own  attitudes  toward    talk     was     disappointing.     He     said    fill   the  catalogue's   avowed   purpose 

and  the  total  work  done.  stated    previously,    Dewey    maintains  science.                                                            nothing  that  couldn't  have  been  said    of  General  Education,   to  ".  .  .  deal 

Black  pointed  out  that  in  Dewey's  ^^^    Locke    was    mistaken;    ^mean-  j^   ^j^^    lecture    he    gave    statistics    ^y  ^^^  instructor  in  physics,  which    with  the  creative  process  .  .  .  and  to 

conception    of   language    and   mean-  |^^«    |^    ^^^    private   nor    subiectlve  ^^^out  the  size  of  the  universe,  showed    seems    like    learning    the    box    step    help  the  student  . .  .  formulate  stand 

ing,  he  makes  a  sharp  distinction  be-  ^^^^    respect   to    one    individual.    Me  gjj^^g    recapitulated  the  various  the-    from   Fred  Astaire.   In   the   question    ards  for  a  productive  life." 

tween  sign  and  symbol.  A  symbol  is  ^^^^    "When    we    attribute    meaning  ^^.j^^ '  explaining    the    origin    of    the    session,   he    expounded    willingly    on                                           —David  K 

-a  synonym   for  a  word  as  a  word,  ^^  ^^^  speaker  as  his  Intent,  we  take  ^^^^^  ^^^  speculated  as  to  how   or- 

that  is,  as  a  meaning  earned  by  lan-  ^^^  granted  another  person  who  Is  to  ^^^.^  j.^^  ^^^  .started, 

guage  in  a  system."  It  is  a  gesture.  ^^^^^  j„  ^^^  execution  of  the  Intent."  ^^  ^^^  question  session  he  stood  be. 

Sign,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  event  ^^^^  expounds  on   this  same   hypo-  ^^^^  ^^^  audience,  huge,  shaggy  and 

which    arouses    expecUtion.    It    is    a  ^^^^^^     "meaning    emerges    through  ^^^^^^  .^  ^  ^^,.^  ^^.^y  single-breasted 

Mgnal,  a  stimulus  upon  an  organism,  cooperative    activity."    What    exactly  ^^.^    J^^,^,  ^,^^,  ^-^  ^^^  y^^,^^.^  loafers, 

A  sign  has  significance.  U  ords,  being  j^    meaning?      Meaning     is,    first,    a  ,,.^^-\ng    ^    cigarette    from    his    right 

symbols    do    not    have    significance,  property  of  behavior,  and   secondly,  .^^^^  ^^^  stopping  frequently  to  take 

but    only    have    meaning.    Animals,  ^  property  of  objects."  Meanings  are   ^^^^  g^^jp^  ^^  ^^,^^^^    jj^  answered  general  probation  today  bccause  of  snowball  riots  March  12  and  14, 

officials  are  investigating  to  determine  what  dis- 

action  will  be  taken  against  the  principals  in  the  distur- 

,    .  ^.    ,   ,  .   personally  involved.  hanccs.    They  explained  that  ^'general  probation  entails  immediate 

Professor   Black    indicated    several        weapons    testing,    he    ^aid   ^hould  ^^-^^^^^^^  j^^  f^^^her  public  misconduct  of  any  kind.'' 

difficulties    and    ambiguities    to    be    V)e  continued  because  countries  that  ^                                               ^ 

thoorv.  Take    the    jiave    weapons   *feel    good,"    and    he  Before   making  the  announce-    snowballs.   As   the   police  assembled, 

doesn't  want  the  weapons  testers  to  :nent  the   deans  conferred   with    "^ore  than  1,000  students  gathered  iit 
_,    __                             lose    their  jobs.  Cosmology's  present  Dr.   A.   Whitney    Griswold,    Yale     f  ^  ^^^^^f'  ^  ^'^.^^  flag  was  unfurled 
Wherein  lies  the  common  purpose  of    role  is  to  fully  explore  the  big  **holes  president,  who  also  met  with  Mayor    ^^^^  ^  window  m  Calhoun  College, 
....    making     the     statement     "It     is     9    jp   the  wall"  that   were    punched  by  Richard  C.  Lee  "to  discuss  the  two        About  100  policemen,  some  swing- 
When  she  points  to  ^"^J^^''  \"^^*;.  ^    o'clock"  Where  are  the  consequences    the  geniuses  of  the  early  20th  cent-  episodes  and  to  find  ways  and  means    ing   nightsticks,   drove    the   students 
an  original  mechanism  by  N^hicn  me    ^^  i^^i^.^^^  meaning   for  the    person    y^y,  until  another  giant  comes  along  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  such  inci-    inside  the  main  gateway  of  Calhoun 

in  making  his  reply?  We  know  how    to   punch  new  ones.   Russia,  Gamow  dents."                                                          College,    keeping    them    there    with 

U        _,^     C^AMtAct                 to  "tell  time,"  but  what  is  added  to    stated,    is   advancing    so    rapidly    in  The   three   deans   said  after   their    two  streams  of  water  from  the  Fire 

BSSCn^     WOnT*?>T                 ^j^.^  situation  if  it  is  an  instance  of    science  because  she's  strongly  moti-  meeting  with  Dr.  Groswold  that  "be-    Department  houseUnes. 

""                    ^.^        oommon     purpose?    Meaning     as    a    vated   in  a   specific  area.  fore  we  can  be  in  a  position  to  fix       Before  order  was  restored  sixteen 

social    activity    degenerates    in    this       But— he  became  interested  in  cos-  individual  responsibility,  it  is  neces-    students  were  under  arrest  on  assort- 

aspect  Similarly,  Black  relates  an  ex-    mology    because    it's    "interesting."  sary    to    accept    corporate    responsi-  ed  charges,  including  breach  of  peace, 

ample  of  two  men  moving  a  piece  of    Pressed  further,  he  said  that  he  likes  bility.                                                          resisting  a  police  officer,  and  abusing 

furniture.  In  this  case  each  is  work-    to  do  what  "nobody  else  does."  When  "Vigorous    investigation    is    being    a  police  officer. 

ing  with  the  other  towards  some  he  started,  everybody  was  "doing"  conducted  to  determine  individual  The  Yale  Daily  News,  a  student 
common  goal,  i.e.,  to  move  the  fur-  atomic  energy  so  he  "did"  the  atomic  responsibility  and  appropriate  fur-  pubUcation,  in  an  editorial  today 
niture  Suppose  there  is  no  com-  nucleus.  When  that  became  too  ther  disciplinary  action  wiU  be  taken  said  that  the  undergraduates  were 
munication  between  them,  not  one  popular,  he  considered  biology,  but  in  all  such  cases,'*  they  said.  "clearly  responsible"  for  the  demon- 
word  menUoned  during  the  entire  couldn't  find  anything  to  do,  so  he  The  two  demonstraUons  started  strations,  but  accused  the  city  pohce 
period  of  moving.  How  then  is  it  pos-    settled    for    cosmology.    He     writes  with  the  throwing  of  snowballs  by    of  brutaUty. 

sible  for  a  meaningful  situation  to  be  books  •"One,  Two,  Three  .  .  .In-  students.  On  Thursday,  twenty-four  Patrick  J.  Hogan  of  Stamford,  na- 
estabUshed     and    the    end    accomp-    fjnity "  "Mr.   Tompkins    in   Wonder-    students  were  arrested  on  breach  of    tional  vice  president  of  the  Ancient 


;amf'h 


Students  Riot  At  Yale 
Ate  Placed  On  Probation 

Yale  University  placed  all  4,000  undergraduates  on  indefinite 


through  the  use  of  signs,  are  re-  ^^,^j  ^^^  ^^^  y^e  and  Interplay  of  questions  acridly  and  often  iconclas-  "  Universitv 
stricted  to  an  "emotional  language,  things,"  and  a  rule  Is  "the  standard-  ^.^.^jj  ^^^^  refused  to  become  at  all  piniin^rv  artior 
whereas    man,    through    the    use    of    .^^^  ^^^It  for  social   Interaction."  personallv  involved.  Cipiinary  aciior 


symbols   has  formed  a   propositional 

language. 
Words  come  into  existence  through 

cooperativ 
point,  Dr 
similar  to 
questing  her  chUd  to  bring  her  a  toy. 


:uinc  iiiiu  V-X..V...V.  ..»^^„-  Dewey'b   theory.  Take    the 

.e  action.  .'f^/^^^^^^^^Vnl  emence  sequence,  nvhat  time  is  it?" 

.    Black    cited    an   example,  ^J^            ^                               ^,^.j^^.^,,. 

,  Dewey\s  of  a  mother  re-  ^"^^^^f  ,^^/P  - '^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^     . 


Contest 

the  Mitchell  M.  Rosser  Me- 
morial Fund  Prize  Essay  Contest 
is  offering  a  prize  of  $60  to  the 
undergraduate  student  who  sub- 
mits the  best  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject; "The  Newman  Clubs  nation- 
ally—and  how  the  Newman  Club 
at  Brandeis  University  might  best 
contribute  to  the  continuance  of 
the  exemplary  spirit  of  under- 
standing that  now  exists  in  this 
nonsectarian  University.* 

All  essays,  between  five  hundred      ^^^^^^^,,^^^    ,„^    ,_ .._     ,„,,,^,       ^ ,  „k      •  f  n  •  ^-^m 

and  a   thousand  words,  must  be  I    ^^^^^  j  should  like  to  defend  Dewey    land")  because  *it's  an  easy  way  to    peace  and  loitering  charges  and  two    Order  of  Hibernians  sent  ^r^^om 
submitted    to    Mr.    Driscoll's    of-      ^^   ^jj.^   p^j^^   ^y   stating    that   the    make  money."  were   sUghtly   injured.  Several  win-   protest  saying  that  a  snowball  attacK 

fice.  Ford  127,  no  later  than  Fri-  I  *.^^^i^i  activity,'*  the  communicaUon,  sincere  or  evasive,  Gamow  was  dows  were  broken  in  Calhoun  CoUege  on  any  parade  of  any  racial  group 
day,  April   17,   1959.     AddiUonal      ^^^     ^^^   obviously   occured   before    ^^itty.  He  answered  one  question,  "I  and  freshman  dormitories.  y  disgrace  to  our  American  way  o£ 

information  may  be  obtained  from  1  .he  actual  physical  processes  involved  can't  tell  you  that,  I'm  not  a  psy-  The  Saturday  disturbance  broke  life  and  an  additional  stigma  on  our 
Claire  Freeman,  Scholarship  Sec  ^J  moving  It  is  somewhat  analagous  chologist.  If  I  was  Vd  tell  you  a  lot  out  as  student  pelted  the  last  <fivi.  educaUonal  system.-  There  was  mo 
retary.  |  S  Hask^tb^U  game,  a  tennis  match,  of  nonsense."  He  would  have  loved  sion  of  a  St.  Patrick's  parade  with  immediate  repl*-  from  Yale. 
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The  Editors  of  DISCOURSE:  a 
journal  of  thought  and  Im- 
agination, an  independent 
quarterly  first  to  appear  on 
May  the  first,  solicit  any 
suggestions  on  contributing 
materials  and  advertising 
leads.  Please  address  cor- 
respondence to  DISCOURSE. 
415  South  Street.  Waltham 
54,  Massachusetts. 
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195  School  Si. 


Rationality  And  Language. 

Continued  from  Page  Four  phenomenon  of  language  within  the 

ctatement  "X  is  one  meter  long."  It  structure  of  his  working  ^ypo^^esi^s, 

merely  indicates  that  anything  is  one  and  is  simply  trymg  to    make  plam 

meter  long  which  Is  congruent  with  what  commumcaUon  is.  .. 

a  one  meter  rod.  "This  does^not  tell  -^'^^  ^^^^^^^ 

us  what  the  meaning  of  X  is.**  Again,  f      /D         *     *.«. 

if  someone  says  that  the  meaning  of  lioaru  Ot  txeVlClV  •  «  • 
sweetness  is  a  possible  indication  of  continued  from  Page  Six 

the  consequences  of  lasting,  we  are  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^y^^^  ^^om  the 

caught  in  an  infinite  regress;  i.e.,  If  x  ^^^  v^ithout  prior  consultation  as  had 

i«:  «swoot    then  if  x   is  tasted   it  will  .      . 

IS  ^\%ccl,   men   IX   -*   *^  been  promised. 

taste   sweet.  Dewey's  formula   seems  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Cohen  and  Toby- 

to  fail   in  both   these  cases.  He  has  ^^^^^    Goldberg,    the    Chairman    and 

given    a    number    of    dofmitions    of  ^^^^^^,^^    Secretary    of    the    Board, 

meaning,  among  them,  "...  a  method  ^^^.  ^^^   ^^^^^  ,    similar   pattern    of 

of  action   or   procedure,"  -coordina-  ^j^^,^^,^j^^    ,^  ^^^  petitions  now  be- 

tion   of  movements  of   persons   with  ^^^^  ^^   administration   are   denied, 

one     another,"     "anticipated     conse-  ^^^    ^oblem    of    providing    the    stu- 

quences  when  certain  operations  oc-  ^^^^   ^   trouble    with   the   best    pro- 

cur."  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ^^^^^^  possible  remains;  the  iiuestlon 

differences   in  these   definitions  are  ^^^^  ^^  Council  when  It  established 

not  negUgible.  As  a  result,  says  Dr.  ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^,^^    remains: 

Black,  '^We  get  a  ^^^J^^^^^^^^^f^^,^^  what  are  the  seasons  for  continuing 
meaning  as  having  to  do  with  future  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  assumes  a  limited 
consequences."    The    ultimate    mean-  administrative  chores?  . , 

ing  is  the   sum  total  of  all   possible    "^'"'"^ 
consequences  in  a  word's  use.**  lir7'^^m**Vi  ^r 

A    final    criticism    of    Dewey    was    >Y  Ol  111^  •  •  • 
made     by     Black     in     reference     to  Continued  from  Page  One 

Dewey's  use  of  -'words"  and  "sen-  ^j^^  validity  of  a  ban  on  travel  to  a 
tences."  Dewey  treats  the  meanings  particular  part  of  the  world— a  ban 
of  words  and  sentences  as  if  both  be-  ^j^posed  generally  and  not  on  in- 
longed  in  the  same  logical  category,  dividual  persons.  Worthy's  case  will 
A  sentence  is  not  a  kind  of  word,  nor  ^^^^^  ^5  ^^^  fi^st  major  test  of  that 
a    complex    word,    anymore    than    a    q^j^tion. 

house  is  a  kind  of  brick,  or  a  complex       Retired     Supreme     Court     Justice 
brick.  "Words,   alone,   have   no   con-    n^^QifX  ji.  Burton  offered  the  critical 
sequences.  (This  does  not  include  the    questions  in  court  on  Friday.  "Would 
few  cases  of  one  word  sentences,  eg.,    ^^^  j^^ve  a  court  review  the  Secre- 
Stop').  To  suppose  that  Dewey's  for-   ^^^..^     definition     of     what     is     a 
mula   applies  equally  to  the   second    danger?  Doesn't  that  put  on  a  court 
"sentence"  and  "word"  is  to  overlook    ^^^  burden  of  reviewing  the  foreign 
the  radical  difference  in  the  logical    ^eiaUons  policy  of  the  Secretary  of 
type  of  the   two.  The  lecturer   con-    g^ate?"  Mr.  Kunstler  answered   him 
eluded  by  relating  Dewey's  "Theory    ^y  saying  that  courts  must  decide  on 
of   language"   to   the    contemporary    abuses   by   executive    officials    when 
theories,  stressing  that  in  our  evalua-    ^^^-j.    ^cts     interfere     with     an     in- 
tions   we  must  not  look  upon  Dewey    ^jividual's  Constitutional  rights, 
as  an  empiricist  or  child  psychologist. 
He  is  an  ^investigator"  examining  the    p*      g|-    JJonQr S 

For  Debaters 

The  Bandeis  University  Debating 
Team  walked  off  with  all  the  top 
honors  in  the  Greater  Boston  For- 
ensic Association  held  at  Radcliffe 
College  last  week. 

The  team,  debating  against  Har- 
vard, Radcliffe,  M.I.T.,  Clark,  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut,  and  Eastern 
Nazarene,  received  awards  for  the  top 
affirmative  team,  the  top  negative 
team,  the  top  affirmative  speaker  for 
the  tournament  <Ruth  Weinstein)  the 
top  negative  speaker  for  the  tourna- 
ment ^Bill  Vogel)  ,the  second  affirma- 
tive speaker  (Al  Zabin\  and  the 
second      negative      speaker      (Steve 

Solarz). 

The  affirmative  team  of  Zabin  and 
Weinstein  defeated  Clark,  Radcliffe 
and  Eastern  Nazarene;  the  negative 
team  of  Solarz  and  Vogel  defeated 
Harvard,  M.I.T.,  and  the  University 
of  Connecticut. 

The  resolution  for  this  season  is 
Resolved:  That  further  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  international  agreement. 

JIMMIE'S 

BARBER  SHOP 

913  MAIN  STREET 
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the  ideas  of  a  philosopher,  John 
Dewey.  A  study  of.  the  reports  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, Conant,  Rickover  and  Rocke- 
feller as  well  as  the  Harvard  study 
on  general  education  leads  me  to 
believe  that  in  the  past  ideas  and 
legitimation  as  today  are  necessary 
to  changes  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem. 

2— Miss  Heller  is  convinced  that  all 
we  need  to  do  is  to  let  the  idealists 
have   their    way.     This   is   the    one- 
way, she  believes,  to  keep  our  educa- 
Uonal    system    from    becoming    one 
which    merely   serves   the   sUte   ma- 
chine.    It  should  be  clear,  however, 
that  Plato's  views  on  education  are 
a    perfect    rationalization    for    just 
such  an  idea,  indeed,  for  toUlitarian- 
ism.      The    argument,    therefore,    is 
not   whether   we    should   have   ideas 
and  values,  but,  rather,  which  ones. 

3— Miss  Heller  is  rightly  fearful  of 
our  adopting  totalitarian  solutions  in 
our   attempt   to    keep    up    with    the 
Russians.    This  will  be  the  result  of 
channeling  people  into  science  who 
would  rather  write   music,  she  con- 
tinues.   But  if  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try    are    in    science,    to    offer    more 
scholarships  in  science  is  not  toUl- 
itarian.    It  permits  the  individual  to 
choose,    as    Miss    Heller   rightly    be- 
lieves he  should  be  able  to  choose, 
but  it   adds  a   new   factor  into   his 
choice.     It    is    not    like    the    USSR 
which  when  it  has  enough  scientists 
simply  says,  "No  More."    Almost  all 
Utopias  attempt  to  attract  people  in- 
to  needed   work   by   offering   added 
benefits.      This    is    not    toUlitarian. 
Added  inducements  in  science  do  not 
limit  those  in  music. 

4— There  are  many  other  points  in 
Miss  Heller's  article  worthy  of  fuller 
discussion.  Do  we  justify  education 
as  a  means  to  personal  fulfillment 
or  as  a  means  to  provide  an  educat- 
ed citizenry  to  check  government 
and  keep  it  democratic?  Do  indi- 
viduals have  "a  definite  right  to  pur- 
sue  their  own  interests,"  or  are  we 
limited  by  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  community? 


Academic  Center 
Cefs  Cornerstone 
Honor  Grysmisit 

Cornerstone  laying  ceremonies 
for  the  new  Academic  Administra- 
tion Center  wiU  take  place  March  29. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  B.  Gr^zmi.sh, 
of  Brookline  will  be  the  guests  of 
honor  at  ceremonies  for  the  Ethel 
and  Reuben  Grvzmish  Academic  Ad- 
ministration Center. 

Mr.  Gr>'zmish,  a  Trustee  of  Bran- 
deis  University  and  National  Chair- 
man of  the  Brandeis  University 
Clubs,  made  possible  the  construc- 
tion of  the  center  through  a  $250,000 
gift  to  the  University. 

The  Academic  Administration  Cen- 
ter, designed  by  Hugh  Stubbins  and 
Associates,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  a 
two-story  unit  of  glass,  slate,  and 
brick  with  a  penthouse  for  the  Uni- 
versity's Admissions  Oflice.  The 
main  floor  offices  will  include  those 
of  the  Dean  of  Students,  Director  oi 
Student  Personnel,  Registrar,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Wicn  International  Schol- 
arship Program,  and  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Alumni  Association. 
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I  agree  with  Miss  Heller  that  the 
danger  is  making  survival  and  tech- 
nology   our    ends    and    as    a    result 
sacrificing   all  the   goals  and  values 
of  democracy  and  the  individual.  The 
educational  solution  is  not  to  try  to 
get  more  middle  class  people  to  go 
into    science— the     result    of    more 
science  scholarships— but  to  tap  the 
untouched    reserves    of    genius    and 
talent    which    now    lie    dormant    in 
Negroes,     Catholics,     rural     people, 
women  and  other  such  segments  of 
the   community    which    do   not   con- 
tribute   enough    to    our    educational 
and     intellectual     needs,     to     science 
and  research.  — E.F. 

ISeiv  Fencers  U  in 
As  Simons  Stars 

The   Freshman  Fencing  Team    ter- 
minated an  unbeaten  season  by  de- 
feating a  strong  MIT  team  by  a  score 
of    11-7.    Harvey    Simons,    who    has 
looked  exceptionally   good   and  who, 
according   to    Coach    Martin    Martin- 
ian,  will  be  a  '"future  fencing  star," 
won  all  of  his  bouts  by  scores  of  5-2, 
53,  and  5-4.  In  his  last  bout  he  de- 
feated the  MIT  Frosh  captain  James 
Woo   who   had   been   previously  un- 
beaten.  Others   who   shared  in   this 
victory  were  Larry  Friedlander,  2-1, 
Jordan  Miller,  2-1,  and  Barry  Berg, 
also  2-1. 


Continued  from  Page  One 
tion  of  testing  is  based  on  the  con- 
insistence  on  the  necessity  of  cessa- 
victions  that  1)  the  U.  S.  and  Russia 
already    have    enough    weapons    to 
end  civilized   Ufe   on  earth;   further 
testing  is  therefore  an  absurdity;  2) 
claims  that  the  weapons  will  never 
be  used  are  meaningless,  in  that  the 
very    act    of    developing    deterrents 
increases  the  readiness  to  use  them; 
3)  there  are  other  ways  besides  re* 
liance   on   military  force  to   preseve 
and  improve  the  political  and  social 
systems  of  democracy. 

Alternatives  to  military  force  waic -i 
some  of  the  groups  tentatively  pro 
pose  are: 

1)  Prompt  conclusion  of  the  Geneva 
negotiations  to  end  all  nuclear 
bomb  tests  permanently. 

2)  Prompt  negotiations  to  resolve 
political  problems  that  threaten  nu- 
clear war,  such  as  the  Berlin  crisis. 
They  proposed  unification  of  Ger- 
many and  the  creation  of  a  nuclear 
free  zone  in  Europe. 


Most  of  this  year's  freshman  team 
will  be  oil  the  varsity  next  year  and 
much  of  the  fate  of  the  team  depends 
upon  them. 

Note:  At  a  special  meeting  of  next 
year's  prospective  Varsity  Fencing 
Team,  on  March  19,  ^Juniors  Mark 
Friedman  and  Sacha  Weitman  were 
elected  co-captains  for  next  year*s 
team.  ^    %^    .  , 


3)  Universal  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  so  that  it  represents 
the  whole  world  community. 

4)  American  support  for  increased 
economic  development  and  public 
health  programs  administered  by  the 
United  Nations. 

5)  Government  preparation  for 
maintaining  full  employment  while 
converting  defense  industries  to 
peacetime  production. 

6)  Study  of  proposals  for  non-vi- 
olent resisUnce  to  aggression. 

Each  of  the  walks  will  begin  at 
8:00  A.M.  when  those  walking  will 
assemble  and  discuss  the  non-violent 
discipline.  From  8:30  to  12  the  walk 
will  proceed,  with  street  meetings 
going  on  whenever  possible.  From 
12-1  will  be  lunch,  14  the  rest  of  the 
walk,  interspersed  with  two  rest 
stops,  and  culminating  in  the  meet- 
ing at  the  commons  followed  by  a 
discussion  at  the  Beacon  Hill  Friends' 
House.  The  walk  commencing  in  Wal- 
tham will  be  assembled  at  the  1st 
Parish  in  Waltham,  corner  of  Pburch 
and  School  Streets.  Reverend ,  John 
Cummins  of  the  1st  Parish  in  Wal- 
tham can  be  contacted  for  further 
information. 

Members  of  the  sponsoring  or^an- 
ization  and  all  thos^  concerned  with 
the  imminence  of  nuclear  way  are 
being  urged  to  join  the  Walk,  t6 
write  letters  to  their  congressmen, 
and  to  bring  the  demonstration  io 
the  attention  of  churches,  unions, 
and  other  organizations  to  whi<?h 
they  belong.  '.  Z     .  '     ' 
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THE    JUSTICE 


March  24,  1959 


The  Book  Of  Job  Through  Existentialism . . . 


Continued  from  Page  Five 
attain  appears  the  indeCi-^ion  and  the 
dmbivalence    of    the    man    caught    in 
ihe  tension  between  two  conceptions 


passed  away.**    In   this   most   ma^nifi-  guilt;     he    Is     forced     to     reject     his 

cent     utterance,     perhaps     Ihe     most  friend>    who  do    not    move   with   him 

noble    of    the    entire    book.    Job    sees  and    still    claim    violently    that    their 

for    another    glorious    moment    that  previous    arguments    are    totally    in 


A    the    value    of    existence,    for   Job    God,   in    His   own    way,   is  just.    This    the  trutJi.    Job  can  not 


isHc  sense  in  the  guilt  which  eiv 
velope  him."  Similarly,  ttie  repres- 
sion of  guilt  and  ttie  neuroses  which    dignified  .^       ,. 

not    ent   situaion.    But   this   consideratioa 
not   of    the    nature   of   his   earlier 


his   former   happiness   when   he   wa* 

fortunate,     praised,     respected,     and 

in    contrast    with   his  pres- 


IS 


states    that    the   God    who    oppresses 
also  creates  and  cares. 

And  thus  the  spiral  xsnwxndi  until 
lt*e  first  turning;  ttie  proclamation 
•Though  He  may  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust    in    Him."     But   this    is    only    an- 


marics  the  end  of  the  second  cycle 
in  which  Job's  progress  is  more  dy- 
namic, more  searching,  fn  which  his 
regressions  and  retrogression^  are 
shorter  and  contain  more  meaning- 
ful contemplation.   He  is  now  moving 


result   from    this    repression    are 
answer  them     merely    a    psychological    phenomena  ^^^Ki^r«     ir^  nr^i*. 

their   logic    but    he   can    not   *ta^^-    hut  consl:tute  actual  blocks  between  d»^^"^^»0"/>^  ^'XsToiTv.eZ^^^^ 

arch,    the    I    and    the    Thou^a   thing   exist-  through    the    realm    of    the    *"^g'"*- 

the  tion  he  is  organizing  his  desires  and 


in 

nate;    he    must    continue    to    sc 

to    learn.     In    his    rejection    of    the    ing    not    only     in     man    but    in 

sheer     technical     he     leaves    himself    Zwlschenmenschliche,  in  the  between 

open    for    the    hit^her.    the    spiritual.     n>en. 


other  momentary  grasping,  for  when  closer  to  the  I-Thou  as  his  intuition 

Job's  two  requests,  revelaflcn  and  re-  once    more   discovers   justification   in 

lief,  »rt  denied,  as  they  must  be,  he  the  results  of  his  thinking. 

sHdes  back  Into  the  abyss  of  despair  Job  at  last  knows  what  he  has  been 

and   accusation.    "Cod   destroyed  the  searching    for    throughout     the    dia- 

liope    of    man."     The    momentary    In-  logue.    where    all    of    i\\c    argument 

»i9hts    dissolve    in    the    neurotic    anv  was     leading     and     begs     'Oh     who 


According  to  Trub  it  is  just  here,  in 
the  real  guilt  of  the  person  who 
has  not  responded  to  the  legitimate 
claims  and  addresses  of  the  world, 
that  the  possibility  of  transformation 
healing    lies. 

There     is    a    transformation     away 
from   the    neurotic,   inauthentic   guilt. 


brings 


This   is  the  value  of  true   guilt:   it 
man    to    relation    and    reflec- 
tion.   Job  is  now  capable  of  his  first 
sincere    and    lasting    reflection.     An 
xiety.    said    Dogen.    the    founder 
the  Sote  Sect  of  Zen  Buddhism  seven 
hundred    years    ago,    is 
force    to 


slowly  evolves  there  a  basic  con- 
sideration of  the  events  of  his  past, 
on  a  more  sophisticated  level.  Ki« 
motive  now  is  authentic,  his  reflec- 
tion is  leading  to  recollection;  by 
piecing  together  his  past  experience 
of    he  attempts  to  duplicate  the  case  of 


would    grant    that    I    know    where    I    the    self    pre-occupation    which    is    a 


when  accepted  works  as  the  striking 
match    in    the    dark,    giving    us 


blvalence. 

In  such   a   state  Job  continues    de-  might   find   Him.  that   I   might  attain  sterile   heart   searching    leading   only    of   a 

pressed    and    hopelevs.     After    view  to  his  judgment    throne."    The   ideas  to  self  torture,  despair  and   still  en-    a    revealing   glimpse   of   our   impasse 

inf^   everything   around    him    he   con-  of   test    and   justice   are    raised      But  wieshment.    This  guilt,  the  first  type    and    at    the    same    time 

eludes    that    there    i.^    no    longer    any  God    still    hides    from    Job.    and    this  o#   guilt   which    Job   experienced,    "Is    desire    to   break   out   of 

;iope    for    this    God    completely    de  hiding     causes    regression       Job    de  not    a    true    awareness    of   the    voice, 

troyed    him    by    -fencing    him    in.**  mands   clear  answers   which   are   not  but  reflexion,  a  turning  back  on  one- 

fowever.  in   the   pattern  of   the  neu-  to   be   given;   these   demands   are   for  self  which  uses  \3Xi  the  energies 

)  t  »tic's  grasping  for  insight   Job  once  a    hearing    and    a    decision,    and    not 


t 


upon     that     peack    of    for    a    participation    and    a    meeting. 

which     God     the     Al-    Despite  the  moments  of  insight.  Job 

remains  on  the  technical  level,  but 
now  he  begins  to  realize  where  his 
demands  are  misdirected  and  per- 
haps     is      movini;      into      existential 


I-   Jain    strikes 

(«L  cfjression     in 

M  •# hty  is   the   Redeemer:     And   well 

U  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth  and 
1  lat  he  will  remain  a^  the  last  even 
after   the   creatures  of   tlie   du.st   are 


that 
one  could  spend  in  turning  to  the 
Thou."  Buber  conlinues  on  with 
Trub  in  defining  the  true  guilt,  the 
fmal,  healthy  guilt,  the  guilt  wh;ch 
does  not  reside  merely  In  the  hu- 
man person.  "On  the  contrary,  the 
individual    stands    in    ^he    most    real- 


God,    the    case    which    could    be    pre- 

the    driving    sented     against     him,     and     he     now 

enlightenment.      ^Anxiety    leaves    open    tl.e     possibility    of    his 

own  shortcomings,  "sins  that  he 
pleads  with  God  to  write  as  an  in- 
dictment and  present  to  him.  Job 
turns  within  to  view  himself  and 
what   he   now  sees  is  a   man,  a   maa 

his  own  existence  but 
unable  to  find  the  answers.  But  with- 
in   his    consideration    he    is    moving 


Igniting    our 

it.     (Chicago 
Review;  Sumner.   1958»     Job   marvels    questioning 
at  the  mystery  of  wisdom  which  man 
the    builder    of    channels,    maker    of 
dams,  the  producer  of  treasures  can 


the  world  with  wisdom  as  the  foun- 
dation, the  wisdom  to  fear  God  and 
deny  evil.  This  reflection  leads  back 
to    an    imaginative    consideration    of 
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^mvm 


English:  BOORISH  LOVER  BOY 


Thinkllsh  translation:  The  appropriate 
word  for  this  gent  is  Crassanova!  Main 
reasons:  1.  He*s  the  only  guy  we  know 
who  sends  mimeographed  love  letters.  2. 
He's  the  only  guy  who  doesn't  make 
advances  when  he  runs  out  of  gas  (the 
gal's  too  busy  pushing  his  car).  Too 
thoughtless  to  buy  his  own  cigarettes, 
this  bird  only  dates  girls  who  appreciate 
the  honest  taste  of  fine  tobacco.  "We 
always  have  something  in  common,"  he 
says.  "Her  Luckies!" 


English:   RUN-DOWN   CHICKEN   COOP 


mo^y^^h:  ROCKOO.LE 
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Thinklish :  GOBLiQATioJl 


ThinJcliih ; 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ^25 

Take  a  word  ^ambition,  for  example.  With  it,  you  can  make  fake  desire  to 
succeed  (shambition),  acting  aspirations  (hambition),  the  desire  to  study 
(crambition)  or  the  urge  to  win  at  bridge  ( slambition) ,  That's  Thinklish— and 
it  s  that  easy!  We're  paying  $25  for  the  Thinklish  words  judged  best— yoar 
check  is  itching  to  go!  Send  your  words  to  Lucky  Strike,  Box  67A,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.  Enclose  your  name,  address,  university  and  class. 

Get  the  genuine  article 

Get  the  honest  taste 

of  a  LUCKY  STRIKE 


4.  roc 


lYoduct  of  c/m  Jrnu/tiean  Uijwuxc-\^crfUUi^  —  Cfoviiuoco'  is  our  middle  nama 


from  the  lowest  level  of  existence, 
norconLrrJcVnorpurchase.  But  man  that  on  the  plane  of  bitterness  be- 
man  find  it  through  God  who  created    cau>e  of  imaginative  treatment  on  y. 

to  a  level  nearing  the  path  of  the 
highest,  the  level  of  questioning,  of 
becoming. 

The  monologues  end  with  the  in- 
troduction of  Elihu,  a  young  spec- 
tator to  the  afflictions  of  Job  and  the 
answers  of  his  friends.  Elihu  did  not 
speak  previously  because  he  is 
young,  but  now  realizes  that  it  is 
the  spirit  within  man  that  givei 
him  the  right  of  expression  and  not 
the  age.  Elihu  justifies  God  to  Job 
and  criticizes  the  friends  and  Job 
who  ask  not  in  prosperity  'Where 
is  God  my  Maker.  Who  giveth  songi 
in  the  night,*'  but  only  when  afflicted 
call  bitterly  to  God;  but  even  then 
in  the  times  of  suffering,  and  this  is 
why  Job  was  not  answered  accord- 
ing to  Elihu,  they  call  unto  God 
without  the  deepest  motivation  of 
an  all-encompassing  faith,  a  faith 
formed  in  a  Gestall,  a  Gestalt  giv- 
ing authentic  generating  meaning  to 
existence.  '*Job  doth  open  his  mouth 
in  vanity;  He  multiplieth  words 
without  knowledge."  Elihu  finishes 
his  series  of  four  speeches  with  an- 
other statement  of  the  Divine's  in- 
comprehensibility. 

William  James,  in  his  VarieKes  ol 
Religious  Experiences  cites  cases  of 
a  certain  happening  producing  a  re- 
ligious experience,  an  experience 
which  changes  the  entire  outlook  of 
a  person  in  an  instant.  In  existen- 
tial psychology  it  is  called  the  "aha" 
experience;  the  grasping  of  the  Self* 
of  the  meaning  of  existence,  the  re- 
sult of  the  existential  switch  which 
burned  the  individual  upon  himself. 
Here  stands  Job,  originally  the  ac- 
cuser of  God-theobiect  and  tt«en  tho 
seeker  after  God*the-tubject«  41m 
eternal,  unchanging  Thou,  the  nvost 
•ndssrmq  Thou  for  the  human.,  J. 
"In  order  to  vividly  feel  this  kind^of 
p%sr^  faith,"  the  Zen  Buddhist  A,ki- 
hisa  Kondo  says,  "we  n^^  to  enrv>ty 
our  mind,  to  liberate  it  from  all 
false  values,  and  to  experience  omt 
real  self   in   H%  wholenots." 

Through  the  intensity  of  his  tura- 
ing  towards  God  and  towards  him- 
self, through  his  demand  that  God 
speak  to  him.  Job  receives  a  revela- 
tion of  God  such  as  could  not  other- 
wise be  his,  Martin  Buber  relates. 
•*U  is  a  meeting  on  the  highest  level, 
on  the  only  completely  true  level; 
it  is  just  at  the  height  of  Job's  trial 
just  in  the  midst  of  the  terror  of 
the  other,  the  incomprehensible, 
from  out  of  the  secret,  that  God's  way 
of  working  are  revealed.  God  draws 
near  Job  and  Job  sees  him."  That 
he  reveals  himself  and  that  he 
hides  himself  belong  indivisibly  to- 
gether. It  is  in  the  nearness  of 
God  after  the  apparent  total  ab- 
sence which  is  the  most  sublime 
answer  to  the  suflfering  Job  as  to 
why  he  suffers.  To  Buber,  this  is 
an  answer  which  can  be  understood 
only  in  terms  of  the  relationship 
itself. 

When  Job  lives  on  the  highest 
level  of  the  Self,  when  he  becomes 
humble  and  does  good  out  of  the 
desires  to  do  good  and  not  for  re- 
ward, when  Job  views  his  riches 
merely    a«    hU     medium    of    doia^ 


»-  . 
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Continued  on  Pagt  Nine 


Analysis  of  Book  of  Job,, , 


Coitlinued  from  Page  Eight 
Tighlcousness,  N^hen  Job  becomes 
the  true  Job.  the  Job  making  the 
most  of  his  potentialities,  then  God 
promises  to  admit  that  Job  v%as 
tru)y    righteous. 

In    fh€    B«ok    9f    Job    niMn    pene- 
trates   by   degrees    into   tlie   sitadows 
wfiicH    veil    the    nfieaning    •!    events* 
vntM     finally     the     mystery    of    what 
piian    is    and    of    where    he    Is    going 
it    discovered    in    a    flash    of    intense 
tight;     Hie     n%9n     who     searches     for 
ouch    a    light    is    continually    "beconv 
ing,**    continually     growiff%g,     moving* 
expanding*      entering*      participating. 
Within  him  the  paradox  of  good  and 
evil  arc  resolved.    It  is  not  necessary 
to   technically    detail    the    essence    of 
God  and  the  highest  in  order  to  be- 
lieve   in    this    participation.     AH    one 
needs    is    to    dare    to    stand    on    the 
narrow   ridge  of  existential  question- 
ing   and    turn    toward    the    unknown 
God,    to   call   on    Him   and    be    willing 
to   meet  with   Him,  for  all   Reality   to 
become  the  present.    God  is  the  mys- 
tery   of    the    self-evident,    completely 
with    and    in    the    Self   when    the    I    is 
the    most    authentic    Self.    The    man 
iustified  by  God  suffers  for  the  sake 
of   God   and   fmds    God   in   his    suffer- 
ing. 

Job  is  truly  the  •-elf  actualizing 
and  realizing  man;  he  is  the  man 
©pen  to  the  uonder  of  the  universe 
without  demanding  the  categoriza- 
tion of  it.  He  has  developed  and 
grown  through  the  hardship  and  now 
on  the  highest  level  of  Being  where 
he  finds  again  the  unity  of  his  Being, 
he  is  again  capable  of  assuming  all 
the  material  possessions  which  he 
previously  enjoyed  on  the  lower 
level,  the  level  of  no  participation 
but  only  of  having.  He  can  now 
grow  to  be  truly  happy  and  not  just 
have  the  shallow  pleasures  of  his 
previous  existence.  He  has  found 
Job    the    Man    in    the    san^e    instant 


when   he   has    found    God    the   Thou,  dwelling   of  God?" 

for  to  be  an  I  there  must  be  a  Thou.  Laughing    at    him    they    answered, 

Martin     Buber     relates    a     Hasidic  "What    a    thing    to   ask!     Is   not    the 

tale  of  the  Rabbi  of  Kotzk   who  sur-  whole  world  full  of  his  glory?** 

prised  a  number  of  learned  men  who  The    Rabbi    answered    the   question 

happened  to  be  visiting  him  by  ask-  himself,  "God  dwells   wherever   man 

ing     the     question,     "Where     is     the  lets   him    in.** 

Contention  Among  Groups 
Planning  Vienna  Festival 

Inter-organizational  struggles  over  preparations  for  this  sum- 
mer's Vienna  Youth  Festival  reached  Cambridge  yesterday.  Lead- 
ers of  the  New  York-based  United  States  Festival  Committee  ar- 
rived for  talks  with  an  information  service  located  in  the  Square. 

At  the  same  time.  Miss  Barbara  Perry  of  Chicago,  chairman  of 
the  American  Youth  Festival  Organization,  a  rival  of  the  USFC, 

;»!taeked    "the    partisanship   of    the    USFC/* 

Miss  Perry,  who  split  with  the  USFC  and  formed  the  AYFO  in  the 
fall,  told  the  CRIMSON  that  "student  groups  in  this  eountry  have  so 
strongly  pointed  out  Communist  associations  with  the  USFC  that  most 
students    will    have    nothing    to   do    with    them." 

She  also  charged  the   USFC  with   thwarting  her  or^iini/ation's  prepara- 
tions for  the  Festival  and  with  refus- 
ing   to    open    their    financial    records 
to  the   public. 


Education 


Lazarof  Quartet 
To  Be  Performed 

The    Brookline    Library    of    Music 
Association   annual   award   to  a  com- 
poser of  the   Boston   area   has   been 
won  by  Henri  I^zarof.  Graduate  stu- 
dent   in    Music.      I^zarof,    a    gradu- 
ate   of    the    Academy    of    Music    in 
Jerusalem    and    of   Santa    Cecelia    in 
Rome,   now    holds    the    Eddie    Jacob- 
son    Scholarship    and    Fellowship    at 
Brandeis.      His    prize-winning    string 
quartet   will   be   performed  on   Wed- 
nesday, April   1,  at  8:30  in   the  eve 
ning  at  the  Brookline  Public  Library 
Exhibition     Hall,     361      Washington 
Miss  Grant  also  denied  Miss  Perry's    Street     The  work  will  be  performed 
charges  concerning  the  IPC,  labelling    by  Robert  KofT,  Giora  Bernstein,  Uri 
them   as   a   "red   herring."   Markman    Pianka    and    Madeline    Foley.      The 
added.    **ln    my    recent    visit    to    the    program    will    also    include    quartets 
IPC  in  Vienna  1  found  the  discussions    by   Haydn  and   Piston, 
democratically     conducted,     with     no 


IPC  Called  Communist 

Although  afiirming  that  the  United 
States  should  send  a  delegation  to 
the  Festival,  Miss  Perry  said  "the 
International  Preparatory  Committee 
for  the  Festival  is  Communist  dom- 
inated." 

Marvin  J.  Markmam  and  Joann  A. 
Grant,  leaders  of  the  USFC,  strongly 
denied  Miss  Perry's  complaints  yes- 
terday, claiming  they  were  due  to 
"pique.**  Markman  insisted  that  alle- 
gations of  Communist  influence  over 
the  USFC  were  false,  adding,  "Miss 
Perry  is  the  source  of  these  rumors." 


CoMtiwucd  from  Page  Three 

example,   62%    of    all    administrators 
are  former  physical  education  teach- 
ers.  Perhaps   it   would   be  a   way   of 
attracting  and  keeping  teachers  who 
are  academically   oriented.  Certainly 
it  would  be  one  barrier  which  would 
serve  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of 
academic  standards.  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  school  should  not   require  for 
an  academic  diploma   four  years   of 
science,  four  years  of  math,  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  a  foreign  language, 
and    an   ability    to    write    one's    own 
language.    Whatever   other   diplomas 
arc    offered,    I    maintain     that     the 
academic     diploma     should     demand 
high  quality  standards,  and  one  step 
in   the    right   direction    would    be   to 
require    administrators    to    have    ac- 
ademic ability. 

I  am  aware  of  the  manifold  dif- 
ficulties confronting  our  schools,  but 
1  tend  to  feel  that  the  particular 
problem  of  improving  the  academic 
program  m  the  secondary  school  is 
iromanently  related  t«  a  similar  im- 
provement  in  the  academic  prepara- 
tion o^  college  instructors  of  educa- 
tion, high  school  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

_Marvin  Perry 


Debate  Squad 
Score  "Excellent'' 

A  Brandeis  varsity  debate  team  of 


with    any    organization. 


Miss  Waller  Acfs 

Miss  Lynn  Walier  '59  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Drama  Guild 
production  of  Lillian  Hellroan's 
TM  tittle  Pone*.  The  production 
will  be  presented  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  March  26  and  27,  1959  at 
8:30  p.m.  Ticket*  are  available  at 
$.99,  at  the  door,  at  the  YMCA  di- 
rectly opposite  Symphony  Hall. 

Miss  Walzer  has  appeared  in 
various  M.I.T.  and  Brandeis  pro 
productions.  In  May,  she  will 
play  Claire  in  Jean  Genet's  The 
Maids,  directed  by  Kent  Nielsen. 


Sarah  Lawrence  Student: 
See  Brandeis  Conununity 


X       ^ 


Cowtitiued  from  Page  Two 
thus  establishing  friendships  as  well 
as  dates. 

The  Administration  plays  a  major 
role  in  molding  the  activities  of  the 
university.  Brandeis  is  a  new  univer- 
sity and  expansion  is  its  primary 
goal.  Unfortunately,  most  studenU 
seem  to  feel  that  the  Administration 
is  consUnly  superimposing  demands 
and  restrictions  upon  them.  This  is 
very  obviously  resented  and  a  large 
part  of  the  activity  of  Student  Coun- 
cil and  the  newspaper  is  in  rebellion 
to  this  authority.  Council  is  active 
within  itself,  but  most  students  feel 
the  organizaUon  has  little  power,  for 
there  is  always  the  strong  ^>ossibility 
of  administrative  interference.  The 
Jvstic««  the  school  paper,  openly  dis- 


Communist  control." 

Markman  and  Miss  Grant  are  in 
Cambridge  for  discussions  with  the 
Independent  Service  for  Information 

on  the  Vienna  Festival.  Miss  Gloria  Ruth  Weinstein  '62  and  Al  Zabm  '59 
Steinem,  director  of  the  Service,  re-  narrowly  missed  finishing  among  the 
ported  yesterday,  "the  USFC  leaders  top  five  teams  at  the  District  Vlll 
came  here  to  ask  us  for  support.  We  Elimination  Tournament,  held  in  New 
refused  to  give  any  support,  because  York,  this  past  weekend  in  a  debate 
we  do  not  want  to  affiliate  ourselves    with    the    United     States     Merchant 

Marine  Academy.  Because  of  an  un- 
avoidable accident,  they  were  late 
for  the  round.  Although  the  debate 
was  held  and  the  Brandeis  team  beat 
the  Academy  quite  soundly,  the  Dis 
trict  Committee  which  is  made  up  of 
the  debate  coaches  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  Dartmouth,  Middlebury, 
Eastern  Naiarene,  and  St.  Anselm's 
College  and  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  tournament 
rules,  voted,  in  a  split  decision,  to 
forfeit  the  round  to  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. With  the  aid  of  these  two 
ballots  Merchant  Marine  finished 
fourth  in  the  tournament,  and  pre- 
vented Brandeis  from  tying  for 
fifth  place. 

The  District  Vlll  tournament  is 
open  to  all  colleges  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  the  top  five 
schools  go  to  the  National  Debate 
tournament  held  at  West  Point  at  the 
end  of  April.  The  best  thirty-six 
schools,  as  determined  in  the  eight 
district  elimination  tournaments 
throughout  the  Nation,  attend  the 
West  Point  tourney.  The  top  fi\€ 
teams  from  the  Eighth  District  were 
Dartmouth,  Fordham,  Fordham 
School  of  Education  (which  took  two 
ballots  from  Brandeis  by  a  narrow 
margin)  Merchant  Marine,  and  St. 
Anselm's.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  no  school  from  the  Boston 
area   will  go  to  West  Point. 

Although  disappointed  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  District  Committee  the 
Brandeis  debaters  and  the  Brandeis 
director  of  debate,  Edward  Roberts 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  qual- 
ity of  their  debating.  Miss  Weinstein 
averaged  better  than  34.5  points  each 
debate  and  Zabin  averaged  33.8 
points  a  debate.  A  score  of  32  points 
or  better  is  considered  'excellent*'. 
Miss  Weinstein's  and  Zabin's  average 
ranw  score  was  2.2.  There  are  four 
debaters  in  each  debate,  consequent- 
ly the  best  possible  score  is  1,  the 
worst  is  4. 


cusses  controversial  problems  and  is 
widely  read  throughout  the  univer 
sity.  Interest  in  its  content  is  high. 
It  was  evident  to  us  that  council 
members,  in  addition  to  the  editors 
of  the  newspaper,  are  the  most  in- 
fluential groups  on  the  campus, 
despite  student  apathy.  The  attitudes 
of  hypercriticism,  general  restless- 
ness, and  indifference  seem  to  be  uni- 
versal traits  of  any  college. 

The  combination  of  freshness,  self- 
consciousness  and  awareness.,  coedu- 
cation, variety  of  courses,  outside  lee. 
tures,  faculty,  student  body,  and  ad- 
ministration all  contribute  to  the 
very  spontanaiety,  and  depth  of 
Brandeis  University. 

— Barbara  Goldstein 
Sonja  Haines 
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MDm&NT  km  $«iti«s;  MOOIHIMT  SWIMS 
m  fabutotis  new  »ndoor  Pod;  ICC  SKATWC 
PARTIES:  continuous  program,  f«aturiR| 
STAN  lUtM  and  his  Tifertown  5,  MLT 
TAYIM  Trio,  CNItS  lAMCI  i^u  Band.  RI^S 
MWMAN  and  k(%  Finfierlakc  5.  iOC  CtttA, 
TW  ESmiWES.  EOOK  ASIMAN  Orchtstra. 
many  othtrs.  


SPECIAL     RATE. 
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nm  IMPORTANCE 
OF  BEING  EARNESr 

—  Morch  24,  25,  28  — 
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Haunting! 

"SIX  CHARAaERS  IN 
SEARCH  OF  AN  AUTHOR' 

_  Morch  23.  26,  27  — 
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''Touche,  variets!''  cried  Altos,  skewering  four  of 
the  King's  Enemies  like  shish  kebab  upon  his  gleam- 
ing blade.  Turning  calmly,  he  watched  Pathos  and 
Bathos  wrestle  the  fiendish  English  archvillain,  Lord 
Half-Nelson,  to  the  floor,  and  subdue  him. 

''Well  done,  rare  comrades!''  he  shouted-  'Trance  is 
saved!  Let  us  go  to  my  aunt's  nearby  castle,  for  rest 
and  Schaefer  beer." 

''Let  us  retire  to  the  antechambers!"  his  valiant 
friends  huzzahed.  ''Schaefer's  got  a  smooth  round 
taste— never  sharp,  never  flat." 

The  gay  blades  were  taking  their  ease  in  the  great 
banquet  hall  when  Skip  the  Page  entered,  carrying 
gleaming  silver  tankards  and  a  single  bottle  of 
Schaefer. 

Hallo!  Just  one  for  all?"  expostulated  Bathos  in- 
credulously. 

''No,  all  for  one!"  exclaimed  the  greedy  Pathos/ 
snatching  up  the  beer. 

''En  garde.  Pathos!"  murmured  Altos,  buckling  his 
swash  and  reaching  for  his  foil. 

'*En  garde.  Pathos!"  echoed 
the  noble  Bathos. 

"Save  your  steel  for  the 
Cardinal's  Guards,  gentle- 
men," smiled  a  youth  from 
the  doorway,  "and  answer 
this  riddle:  What  d'ya  hear 
in  the  best  of  circles?*' 

'^Schaefer  all  around!''  chorused  the  impetuous 
trio.  "WTiat  is  your  name,  O  insolence?"  asked  Altosi 
advancing  on  him.  #  ^ 

"D.  R.  Tagnan,"  the  youth  responded  proudly, 
throwing  open  his  cloak  and  revealing  the  six-pak 
of  Schaefer  he  carried.  "Brave  lad!"  vociferated 
the  adventurous  threesome.  "Welcome  to  our 
company!" 

m  F.t  M.  SCHMFtt  BRtWING  CO..  NE*  YORK  and  *LBA»r.  ItT. 
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THE  TRUTH    Flu  mere  Expects  Top  Season 

As  Eight  Vets  Return  To  Bat 


HURTS 


*• 


Wlicn  your  world  is  built  on  a 
Ibundaiion  ot  lies  ...  the  truth 
hurts!  Thai^  why  the  Conmut- 
tiists  try  so  hard  to  stop  the  truth. 
And  that's  why  it's  so  impor- 
tant for  you  to  help  air  the  truth 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain! 

Now!  Send  your  own  Trudi 
Broadcast  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain over  Radio  Free  Europe. 

You  may  be  flown  to  Europe 
to  broadcast  it  yourself  ...  or 
you  may  be  awarded  one  ol'  201) 
high-powered  Kallicraftcis 
short-wave  radios! 

Oil  a  plain  sheet  of  paper  ja»l 
complete  this  sentence  in  25  ad- 
ditional words  or  less  .  .  . 

**Aii  »«  Amerkmi  I  support 
Radio  Free  Europe  becavM . . 

DoMe  yoi4r  award  if  yon  JtenJ 
one  dollar  {or  more)  with  yow 
entry!  If  you  send  a  dollar  to  Cru- 
sade for  Fraedi^m.  and  your  entry 
M  selected,  a  Hiefnber  of  yow  Jam- 
ily  may  be  flown  to  Fjirope  with 
you  ...or  you  wiil  receive  a  West- 
inghoi^^  jransirntor  radk*  aiong 
with  your  ^hort-wave  receiver! 
S»ndl  y»^r  •wtri#t  to: 

CfMMid«  for  Froo^om 

i«K  \0^,  Mount  Vormon.  N.Y. 

^♦♦••♦•* 

Compctiuoo  closes  March  31.  1939. 
All  co€itnbuuon  go  toward  ihc  Hip- 
port  of  R^aio  Free  Europe.  No  money 
coilectod  ♦!«  be  u-wJ  to  dcfmy  t»x 
cx^wtc^  ^  this  Truth  Broa<»vaM 
Award*  PrograiD. 


PubliiheJ  o^  a  pnblic 
servicff  u»  -  oop*iratvon 
with  Th^  id:fr(isin$ 
Coui^cit. 


BELOW  IS  A  LIST  OF 
MISSING  ISSUES  OF 
THE  JUSTICE.  WE  ARE 
VERY  ANXIOUS  TO 
COMPLETE  OUR  FILE 
SO  TNE  LIBRARY  CAN 
NAVE  THE  NEWSPAPER 
MICROFILMED. 

Vtlsne  \n  N.  (IMS) 
2- '^1  ail  I  N.  (1949 

S-'^IGoi.  <19S1> 
i-»U  (19S3) 
S»|,  11  (1953 19S4) 
7*7.  II.  19,  24  (19S4  1955> 
|-*4,  5(1955) 

PleoM  send  ony  of  the 
ob«ve  to  this  newspoper 


On  paper,  .t  le.st,  his  expec    !;j,»'«-«;2i„^;     The     U"er     1^0  Good  at  second.  I>a>-y  Walker  at  third, 

showed  orMt  potential  on  the  fresh-  and  John  Weare  at  short;  all  are  ex- 

m.n  team   and   will    be   battllnfl   for  cellent  fielders  and  batsmen.  Walker 

starting   roles  '"  particular  should  continue  to  dis- 

Returnee  Al   IX.ufiherty  and  Soph  play     great    hitting    prowess     Soph 

candidates    for  Dick  Audet  and  newcomer  Bill  Horn- 


rations  are  justified.  The  team 
has  good  material  at  every  posi- 
tion, particularly  In  the  pitching  de- 
partment, which  Is  generally  con- 
sidered   to    be    the    most    Important 


Track  Team's  Lack  Of  Depth 


w 


single    factor    In    the   game.   On    the    ^j^J^^^^^^i^^^'s   spot.    U    appears    that    er    are    also    candidates    for    infield 
mound  there  are  three  returnees,  all    ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^ic  job  as  Dough-    positions. 

of  whom  performed  well  last  season.    _      performs  as  well  in  the  outfield.        The  outfield  is  sparked  by  center- 
They  are  Jack  KIrby,  Ned  Jones,  and    «    >^i  ^  n^ohablv    consist    fielder    Dave    Bouchard,    the    captain 

Earle   Dennis,  who  will  be  aided   by       The    infield    v^nl    probably    consist    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^     Bouchard,    a    senior, 

covers  a  lot  of  ground  in  the  field 
and  is  dangerous  at  bat.  The  other 
candidates  lor  outfield  positions  are 
Dave    Bornstein,    Armand    Yazejian, 

Billy  Dalion,  and  Dougherty.  Round- 

'    '  ^* '  '  '  r^  "^^  ■   -^      —  ...  -  ^  ^^^    scjuad    are    newcomers 

The  Varsity  Track  Team  will  open  its  Sprint;  season  on  Apr  1  ^^^^^  ^aidman.  J.  w.  Wilson,  and 

11  at  Boston  College  in  a  three-way  meet  in  which  the  University  ^^^.^  ^^^^^ 

of  Massachusetts  will  also  compete.  Coach  Al  Coulthard  is  count-  ^^^^  ^^^^„  ^,„  ^^^  ^prii  ♦  with 

in^  on  former  hiL'h  school  state  champions  George  Doring  and  Al  .„  ,^,y  ,,„,,  ,t  the  Coast  Guard 

Dmiffhertv  in  competition  in  dash  events.  Ron  Derman  and  Bob  Academy.  MJghlishtlnfl  the  schedule 

Seton'for  midSle  distance  runmng^andBob^  Scjmb^i^^  u.  ^ZTVZZX  l^c.Zl 

long   distances.   The   Team    com-  ^^  ^^^^  hurdles,  broad  jump,  jave-    ^^^^    ^,„    ^j^^    Palrlelgh    Dickinson, 

piled   a  3-0  record   last  year.  ^^  throw,  and  high  jump;  Chris  Sil-    ^^^,p|,|^   and    LIU.   other    highlights 

.    .        .  va.  who  will  pole  vault;  and  Everett 

Coach    Coulthard    compUinea  ^^j^.^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^y^.  Slatkin.  all-around 

about   the    lack    of    depth    in    the  weij^ht-throwinji  man.     Mike  Long,  a 

team,  which,  he  said,  puts  them  at  a  dash   runner,   completes  the   compet- 

great    disadvantage    when    they    can  jng  team. 

only  enter  one  runner  In  mn  event  xhc  schedule  is  completed  by 
offering  points  fer  the  first  three  Three-way  Meets  al  Norwich  with 
or  four  places.  Me  hopes  that  the  Colby,  at  Bates  witii  C(»lby;  a  Two- 
new  Outdoor  Running  Track,  which  ^vay  Meet  at  Worcester  PolyUchnic 
will  offer  the  latest  In  Field  Event  institute;  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
facilities  and  should  open  by  mid-  c'hampionship^>  at  Worcester;  and  the 
season,  will  aHract  the  much-wanted  Vew    England    Intercollegiaie    Cham- 


are  a  game  against  Dartmouth  and 
a  night  encounter  at  the  University 
of  Vermont.  As  usual,  the  traditional 

Boston  rivals  will  be  played 

As  Flumere  puts  it,  "this  season 
will  probably  mark  a  return  to  re- 
spectability   tor    Brandeis    baseball." 

— Gary    Gro.ssman 


BASEBALL  SCHEDULE 

j^pr.  9— At  Coast  Guard  Academy 

3:00  p.m. 
♦Apr.     11  —  Boston     University — 

2:00  p.m. 
•Apr.     14— Boston     College— 3:00 

p.m. 
♦Apr.     17— Harvard     University— 

3:00  p.m. 
Apr.  18— Bates  College— 2:00  p.m. 
♦Apr  20— At  Boston  University— 

3:00  p.m. 
Apr.. 23— At  Fairleigh  Dickinson 

.^3:00  p.m. 
Apr.  24— At     Adclphi     College— 

3:00  p.m. 

^pr.  25— At  Long  Island  Univer- 
sity—1:30  p.m. 

Apr.  28 — At  Bowdoin  College— 
3:00  p.m. 

Apr.   29— Stonchill  College— 3:00 

p.m. 
^jay  1 — At  Dartmouth  College— 

3:00  p.m. 
♦May  6— At     Tufts     University— 

3:00  p.m. 
May  7— At  Worcester  Tech— 3:00 

p.m. 
May    9— Clark    University— 10:00 

a.m. 
^May  9— At  Boston  College— 2:00 

p.m. 
•^May  11— Mass.  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology—3:00  p.m. 
Ty£ay  12— Lowell  Tech— 3:00  p.m. 
♦May    15--Tuft5    University— 3:00 

p.m. 
\Uay    16— At   University    of   Ver- 
mont— S:15  p.m. 
JV  BASEBALL  SCHEDULE 

Apr.  15— Harvard  University  JV*& 

— 3;0i»   p.m. 
May   5— Boston     College     JV's— 

3:00  p.m. 
May  11— At  M.I.T.  JV's— 3:00  p.m 
May    15— At      Tufts      University 

JV's— 3:00  p.m. 
♦ — League  Game. 
J — Ni^ht  Game. 


new  prospects. 

The  Meldsmen  at  the  prcsei^t  in- 
clude all-around  Finnish  athlete, 
Ueijo   Mattilla,   who    will  perform    in 


pionships   at    the   rnivcrsilY    ol   Cchj- 
nectictit. 


Counsellors 

COLLEGE  JUNIORS 
OR  HIGHER 

Large,  well  established  co-ed 
camp  with  «ne  cultural  program. 
•0  Miles  from  N.Y.C. 

Good  salaries,  pleasant  working 
conditions,  mature  stafF  associa- 
tions. 

Write 

CEJWIN  CAMPS 

71  W.  47  St.. 
N.Y.  36.  N.Y. 


Track  i.s  a  year-round  sport  in 
which  there  are  three  typt^s  of  com- 
l>etition.  In  tlie  fall  Bob  Schubert 
led    the    team    in    cross-count r>'    con; 


l-M  Hoop  Playoff 
To  Be  Held  Tuesday 


WALTIIAM.  Mass.,  March  22— The  semi-finals  of  the  Men  s 
Intra-Mural  Basketball  League  will  be  held  this  Tuesday  at  4:30 

i^«  .».:   t.««t  ... ..^^.'   p  ^^    i,^  which  Fuchtman  West  will  vie  for  Group  1  honors  with 

petition.  Winter  track  is  an  indoor  Smith  Hall,  and  Fruchtman  East  and  Rosen  Hall  will  play  off  for 
season  eonsistin^^  mainly  of  reliys.  the  Group  2  championship.  The  winners  in  each  group  will  then 
Sprinjj  Track  is  composed  of  the  compete  at  8  p.m.  that  evening  for  the  Intra-Mural  Championship 
familiar  track  and  field  events.^  Trophy.  The  final  standings  of  the  regular  season's  games  are  as 

— J.  G.    follows: 

Group   1 

W 

Kruchtnian  West S 

Smith 5 

_  Castle    E    S 

An  amateiir  women^s  fencing  tournament   was  held  in   the  Emerman  3 

Brandeis  gymnasium  on  March  14.     One  hundred  and  four  girls.  Commuters  i  2 

mostly  freshmen,  from  surrounding  New  England  Colleges  and  castie  a o 

areas  were  included. 


GirFs  Feiieiii«[  Team  Excel 
In  Mrs.  Judge's  Tourney 


] 
3 
3 

4 


SUHDAY  EVENING  MARCH  29   AT  •  O'CLOCK 

REV.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN,  SJ. 
LEO  PFEFFER 

"The  Rights  oi  Pmrents  Under  Our  American 
Educationml  Systeni* 

rOBD    BALL   FORUM 

JOHOAN  HALL  —  Bamsbtrt  St.  Cff.  Huotmftw  Ave.  —  BOSTON 
DOOtS  OPEN  7:4$  f .^  -  ;  EVEIYMOY  WELCOME 


Five  out  of  the  ten  Brandeis  con- 
testants placed  in  the  semi-finals  or 
hetter.  Linda  Pickell  placed  third  in 
the  elementary  finals,  winning  a 
medal.  Elvira  Ehrlich,  Rachel  Gold- 
stein, and  Linda  Mark.s  reached  the 
semi-finals.  Susan  Levine  reached  the 
finals  in  the  intermediate  division. 
Others  representing  Brandeis  were 
Barbara  Chertoek,  Cookie  Goldfarb, 
Esther  Reiter,  Debbie  Rothenberg, 
and  Barbara  Shulman. 

Mrs.  Lisel  Judge,  a  fencer  par  ex- 
cellence and  instructor  at  Brandeis 
and  other  schools  in  Uie  Boston  area, 
is  the  organizer  of  this  annual  tour- 
nament which  she  originated  several 
years  ago.  Many  schools  have  re- 
quested participation  in  this  event. 
This  season's  tournament  included 
most  of  the  schools  with  fencing  pro- 
grams in  this  section  of  New  England. 


Tennis^  Golf 
Start  Prtictice 

The  Varsity  Tenni>  and  Golf 
Teams  have  had  their  organiza- 
tional meetings  and  are  now  be- 
ginning intensive  practice  for  in- 
tercollegiate competition.  Fifteen 
men  turned  out  for  Varsity  Tennis 
t.nd  five  matches  have  been  sched- 
uled with  Tufts,  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  Boston  University.  Bah- 
son  Institute  and  Clark  University. 
Two  matches  have  been  scheduled 
for  the  eight  golfers  who  turned 
out,  against  both  Boston  University 
and  Boston  College.  Bud  Collins, 
noted  Boston  sportswriter,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  Tennis 
Coach. 


Group  2 


A* 


Jpdivjdual  and  6roup 


J  "  - 


ASSOCIATED  TUTORS 


r. 


»/,4 


*w* 


,♦'« 


1 0  Ames  Sfreet.  Cambridge 

(odj«cent  t»  MIT) 

Klrklai^  7-4990 


CAMP  COUNSELLOR  OPENINGS 

for  Foculty,  Students  ond  Groduotes  — 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  CAMPS 

^^^"^^^^^ryiYJ^  \OVVi  INQUIRIES  conceraing  summer  employment  as  Counsel- 
lors, Instructors  or  Administrators. 

POSITIONS  in  children's  camps,  in  all  areas  of  activities,  are  available. 

WRITE,  OR  CALL  IN  PERSON 

Association  of  Private  Camps— Dopt.  G 

55  W#tt  42d  street.  Room  611  Now  York  36,  N.Y. 


W  L 

Kruchtman  Kast 6  • 

Kosen ^  2 

Castle  C  S  3 

Castle   B 3  3 

Allen   1  » 

Commuters  2 0  fi 

The  ping  pong  tournament  ended 
last  Wednesday  with  Dave  Kamen 
winning  the  doube-ehmination  con- 
test. Kamen  has  previously  won  ping 
pong  titles  in  Long  Island  and  Con 
necticut  competition. 

To  close  the  winter  Intra-Mural  Pro- 
gram a  banquet  will  be  held  on  a 
date  yet  to  bo  set  for  all  baakottoall 
and  ping  pong  participants.  At  tfie 
banquet  the  Group  and  Champloffiahlfi 
Basketball  Trophies  wUI  be  present* 
ed  to  tt%e  winners,  along  wHii  MH- 
vldual  trophies  to  the  outstanding 
player  In  each  group,  and  the  Piil9 
Pong  award* 

Director  ot  Intra-Murals  Harry 
Stein  announced  that  Soring  Softball 
toiimeys  are  in  the  planning  and 
that  rosters  should  be  brought  to  the 
Athletic  Office  by  April  2.  "Kie  soft- 
ball  teams  need  not  be  composed  on 
a  dorm  basis. 


"Marshall  tells  me  that  this  ad  wUI 
brine  me  more  business;  Now  let  mo 
toe  you  follows  prove  H." 


MYMONO'S 
BARBERSHOP 

890  MAIN  SntEET 


N 


.^i 


/•> 


jy.  Cunningham . . 

Dr.    James    V.    CHnningham, 
Professor  of  English,  will  read 
selections  from  his  poetry  at  a 
gathering  sponsored  by  The  Jus- 
tice on  Tuesday  evening.  March 
31,    at    7:30    p.m.    in    Mailman 
Lounge.  Dr.  Cunningham  is  well- 
known   as   a  poet   and   literary 
critic.  He  has  published  several 
collections  of  his  po  try,  includ- 
ing    *'The     Helmsman.*-     *The 
Judge    Is    Fury/'    and    'Doctor 
Drink/'  in  addition  to  a  critical 
studv    of    Shakespeare    entitled 
'Woe  or  Wonder;  the  Emotion- 
al Eft'ect  of  Shakespearian  Trag- 
edy." 


« 

Ten  Faculty  Promoted;  Include  Golden, 
linscWtz,  Matthews.  Rahv,  Altman  To  Stay 

Certificate  of  Merit^for  his  work  in  rocket  development,    DnHen^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

leader  with   the   Los   Alamo.  ScienUf.c   ^^or-'^>-    ^.^^..^^u/vuiing  professors,  have  also  received  full-time. 
American  Society  for  Theatre  Research.    Two  men.  J^^^^^^^  \7  p«Jj^„„  r,,;,„,  ^nd  Dr.  Alexander  Altman. 
regular  professorial  appointments     They  ^«rfJ'*'P  ^J^^  ^^^  ^rsi^y  of  Manchester  faculty, 
formerly  Chief  Kabbi  of  Manchester  and  member  of  *'^^^^"''*''!^';  "^h^n  ^  dozen  Broadway  plays,  has  been 

John  F.  Matthews,  playwright,  author,  and  «^7.^""""*  *^^7„7  t^e  "aculiv.  Dr.  Thalia  Howe,  Dr.  Suzanne 
promoted  to  the  post  of  associate  professor.    Four  other  "^^^^'L^ll^!' 
Keller.  Robert  Evans  and  Dr.  John  Olson   have  become  «;j;^^f^jP|^«;;,^J^^^^^     ,f  t^e  Chemistry  Department   has 

Golden,  former  Chairman  of  the  Counc.l  of  the  ^^''^^i  ^  ^^"^^'"'^^^^^  socket    development,    combustion,    nu- 
lK>en    affiliated    with    several    organizations    working    on    problems    oi    ro  _^  _      _ 


clear    engineering    and    chemical    processing.    He 


iV 


lii  a  holder  of  several  patent 
and  is  currently  en- 
gageria  Vesearch  dealing  with  atom- 
ic  and  molecular  structure,  chemical 
kinetics  and  quantum  mechanics. 
Linschitz  has  been  associated  with 
the   Explosives  Research  Laboratory 


on    rocket    design^    and    in- 


the  editor  of  The  Journal  of  Jcaish 
Sttnlies  and  has  published  studies  of 
.the  Midrash  and  medieval  and  mo- 
dern Jewish   philobophy. 


_  There  are  two  promotions  in   the 

the  Explosives  Research  Laboratory  ^j^^^^^^,^.  Department.  Matthews  won 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Theatre  award  for 
U.  S.  Air  Force  as  Scientific  Consult-    ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  Scapegoat  and  is  well- 

known    as    a    radio-TV    scriptwriter. 
He   is   a   contributing'   editor   to   the 
Encylopedia   of  Arts,  the   author   of 
iry.  El  Ctrcco,  and  a  member  of  the  edi- 
Kahv,   who   has   been   at   Brandeis    ^^^.^^  y^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  "Library  of  Liv- 
.     11 1,«^,««  #»ritip  and    .^^    Painters.**     He    is    also    the    co- 
Am  enca. 


ant,  and  with  the  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  Both  are  in  the 
University's  Department  of  Chem- 
istry. 


Vol.  XI,      No.  19 

Inaugurate  Graduate 
Anthropology  Program; 
Colson  Is  Chairman 

The  graduate  department  of  an- 
thropologv  will  be  instituted  in  Sep- 
tembi-r.  1959.  The  faculty  includes 
seven  members:  Professor  Elizabeth 
Colson,  Chairman;  Assbciate  Profes- 
sors  Robert  Manners.  Alexander  Lc\s- 
ser.  and  Vera  Rubin;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Stanley  Diamond.  Suzanna 
Mile.,  and  Robert  Stigler.  Mr.  -Evans 


Brandeis  Uniyersity 


since  1957,  is  a  well-known  critic  and 
anthologist.  Among  his  published 
volumes  are  hnagc  and  Idea,  Discov- 
ery of  Europe,  and  Literature  tn 
America.  Altman.  who  has  been  a 
Ziskind  Professor,  now  assumes  the 
Philip    W.    Lown    Chair    in    Judaic 

Studies    formeriy   held    by    the    late 

March  30,  1959    ^r.    Simon    Rawidowicz.     Altman    is 


Sidney  Hook: 


Dewey^ducational  Thought 
Emphasized  Social  Exp 


author  of  The  Old  Vic  i»» 
He  has  just  published  an  anthology 
of  Shaw  criticism  and  also  teaches 
at  the  City  College  of  New  York. 
Pettet,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
and  Director  of  the  Brandeis  Thea- 
tre, is  at  present  executive  secretary 
of  the  North  Central  Theatre  As- 
sociation. He  has  also  taught  at 
Carlton  and  Amherst  Colleges. 

Mrs.  Howe,  Assistant  Professor  in 
Humanities  and  Classics^  is  a  regular 


Colson.  the  new  chairman  of  the  other   -prominent    1^\^^>^7^  ^^^^^f '^^^^^^^^^  S  t^.c  cnl  cisn  s  ^     not  come  to  grips  with  Dewey's  subtle 

department,    is     currently     at    the  lecture  Wednesday  night,  is  that  most  of  the  criticisms  ^ 

African    Studies-Research    Institute  educational  doctrines,  but  rather     -—        —        --'- •  t^  ^^^      f.n.loncios  of  the  indiMdual  and  novs 

of  Boston  University.  Previously  she  j^^j^^^te  the  basic   faults  in  edu- 

has  tdui;hi  at  the  University  of  Man-  ^^^j^^  ^^^^^    j^  carrv   this  one 
Chester.    England.    Profes.sor    Colson  f^rthei',     people     deplore     - 

hiis     done     field     work     in    Central         \        ,  _     „^^^.4;^^     ;« 


our 
truly     desperate     condition     in     the- 
Africa  .      world   and  not  the  educational  policy 

The  Brandeis  graduate  program  m    ^^  ^^'^^    ^^  ^^^^,^^^,  ^.^^^^  ^^^  i,^^.. 

anthr<.pt>logy    is    the    first    plan    o  educational    structure    is 

study   which  guarantees  the  student    ^^^  ;^  j,,^    j^c    national    state 

the  opportunity  to  part.c.pate  in  field    ^;^P;;^^;^7  „^i^    ^^,^,,,d    that    we 

*"'''  ,  ,  .  mua  not  fail  to  realize  that  Dewey 

Every    graduate   anthropology  stu-  "»"jj  ^'^^'J  ^    ^^^i,    „£    American 

dent  who  satisfactorily  completes  h.s  J~^,,^"fi/ ^ ^^^^^^      and   warned 

«rcfr  Mf^-ir  will  CO  into  field  work  for  eaucaiion.    iit    iui «r»a^ 

fh"  three  Summer  months,  under  the  against    those    elements    which    we 

super^it'on  of  a  faculty  member.  Be-  tod.y  attribute  as  t^e  cause  of  the 

J^reh^  an  qualify  for  the  Doctorate,  present    cri.sis       Dewey    condemned 

he  must  have  spent  one  year  in  ex-  education   for  failing   to   make   peo- 

tenS  field  work.  If  he  cannot  be-  pie  aware  of  the  world  we  bvc  in 

C^me  a  member  of  an  already  estab-  he  believed  in  education  "for  creat- 

Ushed  program,  "the  University  will  ive  intelligence  in  a  world  of  peace 

sut>sidize  him.  -  and  freedom." 

The  graduate  program  is  designed       ji^ok  divided  Dewey's  Philosophy 


for  only  six  or  seven  students,  thus 
creating  a  student-teacher  ratio  of 
1:1. 

George  Meany 

George  Meany,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, has  been  named  a  Fellow  of 
Brandeis  University.  Fellows  of 
Brandeis  University  are  selected 
from  men  and  women  distinguish- 
ed In  the  arts  and  sciences.  In 
business  and  Industry,  who  have 
manifested  an  active  Interest  In 
the  University. 


of  Education  into  three  basic  cate- 
gories: The  Theory  of  Experience; 
Democracy  and  Education;  The  ole 
of  Science  in  Education.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  analyzing  the  above  cate- 
gories and  their  internal  relations, 
we  can  readily  apprehend  the  prin- 
ciples forming  the  foundation  for 
Dewey's  ^progressive  school.'* 

Education,  as  viewed  by  Dewey, 
Is  a  social  process.  All  education  Is 
occasioned  by  experience,  which  In 
turn  Is  a  product  of  Interaction. 
Experience  Is  the  Interplay  of  the 
obiective  and  internal  conditions, 
i.e.,  a  transaction  between  the  Indl- 


Election  Scl 


vidua!  and  the  environment.  To  ex- 
perience  is  to  "react   in  a   manner 
which      reflects     the     situation     In 
which     the     organisfiri     has     devel- 
oped ...  it  Is  truly  an  experience 
only  when  objective  conditions  are 
subordinated  to  what  gofes  on  with- 
in  the    individuals   having   the   ex- 
perience."   The    mind    must    reach 
out  to  grasp  the  meaning,  and  In- 
terrelate  the   elements,  of   experi- 
ence. At  this  point  It  Is  Important 
to  note  that  Dewey  does  not  simply 
equate   aP   experience   with    educa- 
tion. An  experience  Is  functional  If 
It  occurs  In  the  light  of  educational 
objectives.  But  as  Is  often  the  case, 
experience   produces   retarding  ef- 
fects, introducing  unfavorable  con- 
sequences    and     atHtudes     which 
modify  ttie  quality  of  future  expe- 
riences  (the  significance  of  this  will 
be  further  appreciated  after  under- 
standing   the    notion    of    cofitlmi- 
Ify).     Education    depends    on    the 
quality    of    the    experience,    there 
being    two    aspects    involved:    Im- 
pact—the felt  Immediacy  of  an  ex- 
perience. Its  being  exciting  or  bor- 
ing, pleasurable  or  displeasurable; 
and  the  Influence  upon  later  expe- 
rience. The    laHer   aspect   involves 
Dewey's  concept  of  continuity.  He 
maintains    that   "every    experience 
both     takes     up     something     from 
those  which  have  gone  before  and 
modifies  in  some  way  the  quality  of 
those   which    come   after."      Every 
experience  lives  on  further  experi- 
ences and  thus  occurs  the  creation 
of   personality,   this   integration   of 
successive  experiences. 
In  view  of  the  above  criteria,  we 


tendencieb  of  the  individual  and  how 
they  interact  with  new  objective  phe- 
nomena. Lastly,  the  teacher  must 
minimize  manifest  authority  and 
maximize  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  active  participation  in 
experience.  In  brief,  the  educator  is 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  group 
as  a  whole,  while  concerning  himself 
with  the  adaptations  of  the  needs 
and  desires  of  individuals. 

Does  Dewey's  view  emphasize  ad- 
justment to  society?  Both  Dewey 
and  Hook  reply  in  the  negative. 
This  consequence  results  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  'Intelligence." 
Intelligence  1$  based  on  thinking; 
therefore.  It  Involves  Ideas  which 
are  In  turn  the  product  of  experi- 
ence. The  very  essence  of  experi- 
ence Involves  a  private,  personal 
reaction.  We  •re  »»ot  simply  ad- 
justed to  the  environment;  tt-e 
world  we  live  In,  to  the  extent  that 
we  react  in  It,  is  part  of  our  crea- 
Continued  on  Page  Two 


Dr.  Sidney  Golden 

contributor  to  the  American  Journal 
of  Archaeology  and  the  Classical 
Journal.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Philological  Society  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Archaeol- 
ogy. She  is  the  wife  of  Irving 
Howe,  Associate  Porfessor  of  Eng- 
lish. Both  are  currently  on  leave. 
Miss  Keller,  AssisUnt  Professor  <rf 
Sociology,  was  formerly  a  research 
associate  with  the  Center  erf  Inter- 
national Studies  at  M.I.T.  and  has 
contributed  articles  to  PubUc  Opin- 
ion Quarterly,  Fortune  and  other 
Continued  on  Page  Five 


Library  Fines  Revamped; 


Maximum 


At  the  commencement  of  the  second  semester,  the  rules  con- 
cerning library  fines  were  changed,  the  thirty-five  cent  maximum 
charge  has  been  eliminated,  and  the  student  now  has  to  pay  five 
cents  for  eacn  da>  the  book  is  overdue. 

This  ruling  concerns  books  borrowed  after  January  30tn.  A 
notice  was  posted  at  the  desk  in  the  librar\-  immediately.    But  no 

notification     of    this     was     an-   g^ets  it.  oversight.** 

nounced'in  the  Gazette  or  any      jhe  necessity  for  such  an  action 

other  all-campus  organ.  Those  ^^s  caused  by  the  disbanding  of  the 
In  view  of  the  above  criteria,  we  students  who  did  not  drop  into  the  student  Board  of  Review.  Previous- 
can  now  understand  the  vital  role  ^brary  had  no  means  of  knowing  of  jy  ggj^  considered  those  caso  where 
of  the  educator.  His  central  problem  ^j^i^  increase.  Many  who  had  over-  -  -  -  ^-- 
is  to  ^'select  the  kind  of  present  ex-  ^^^  hcjks  did  not  kno^  of  this 
periences  that  live  fruitfully  and  ^-^ar^^e,  until  they  received  cards, 
creatively  in  subsequent  experiences."  .^^    ^j^^    ^^^^^    informing    them,    in 

He  must  realize  the  needs  and  cap-   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^.g^  ^^^s.  ^^^  ,„^  ,„„,,.  ^,,,^  ^^, „^., 

acities  of  the  individuals,  and  manip-       ^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  expensive  means  of  fining  was 

ulate  the  objecUve  f^^^^^^^^^                       be   printed   in   the   GazeHe.     When  considered  ,the  reply  was  that  this 

--    ^  -y^.--r.^ w^RR-p  'r„,ary                                                                      roundings    n  ^^^^^"^1.^*^^^^^       asked    the    reason    for    this    delay,  decision  was  made  "quickly  and  in- 

May     5  —Class  Officers.  WSBR  Pirmary.  conducive    tO    gfOWth.       Tne    leacner  T*so*i^^   i»  «rrf»      *  11     » 

!??Le',-^^dPd^i^er.ho^<P5e'ii;Slnittcd  to  B<*  Nire«b*ri  .t  AUen  or  Dick  Bo.*n   ^^t  understand  the  atUtudes  and  the  Libraiy  told  The  Justrce  it    re-  fonnally.- 

at  Mailman  Ilalls. 


JA^Tch  31 


12  noon    Deadline  for  candidates   for  Student  Council   Officers  to  submit 

names.* 

April  1  — S.  C.   Officers   Primary. 
April  2  —7  p.m.  Scifer  -  S.  C.  Officers  Speeches. 
AprU  J  — S.  C.  Offcers  Final. 
Xpril  6  —12   noon    Deadline  -  SBR  Officers. 
April  7  — SBR  Officers  Primary. 
ApKil  8  —7  p.m.  Ford  135  -  SBR  Officers  Speeches. 

^l^X  ?a=:i2"So?n."l5eldUne'.  SC  Members  Speeches  to  be  announced  by  class  officers. 

April  i:j— Council  Members  Primary. 

^T  i^*i?S."'l5?ISSfe"  ffi  Officers.  WSBR  Speeches.  To  Be  Announced. 

jj^y     5  —Class  Officers.  WSBR  Pirmary. 

May    7  — CUas  Officcra.  WSnR  Final 


ly  SBR  considered  those  caso  where 
a  student  owed  the  maximum  fine 
of  thirty-five  cents.  Now  with  no 
means  of  trying  these  students,  the 
li^  ry  finds  it  necessary  to  elimin- 
ate the  limit.  When  asked  if  another. 
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Intellectual  Students 
Stifle  Joy  In  L  iving 

Since  arriving  at  Biandeis  people  have  Vxcn  asking  nie 
v.hat  i  think  about  the  \N*ien  International  Scholarship  Program. 
Brandeis,  anc'  America,  so  her€»  are  mv  candid  xiews.  WISP  is 
excellent'  I  don't  think  anything  more  neec!  be  said  about  the 
si»Iendid  oppwrtunilies  that  it  offers  to  foreign  students. 

It   appears  to   me  that    Brandeis  is  very   good   academically 

fjpeakinjj  in  comparis<>n  to  other  American  colleizes.  Hove\er.  there  are 
diiTerencev  betMcen  Kuropean  umi  American  universities  In  xUv  I'nixer 
Mt\   of   Helsinki  the  student   c;in  (iehne  his  own  course  of  siuihej   witli   the 


re«"triction     that     he     must     \hk*     nl 

leavt    two   courses.   This   allows   each 

stutlent    to    work    at    his    own      est 

rate.  There  is  th«»  possibility  for  the 

student     to     take     the     exams    when 

he    feels    he    is    ready    for    tht»m.    In 

Amvr'ira    the    university    takes    rare 

of   the    rate   of    le«nrninj:.   and    sched 
ule<    the    e\am>    which    all    come -at 
the    same   time.    In   short,   education 
in  Euro|M»  is  more  a   matter  of  self- 
responsibility   than   it    is   in   Am^Tira. 

Although  the  academic  life  here  is 
stimulating,  the  student  life  which 
forms  the  Brandeis  spirit  is  some- 
thing different.  It  kills  me!  The 
pseudo-intellectual  tendencies  which 
many  students  here  exhibit  get  n^e 
highly  exasperated.  By  pseudo-intel- 
lectual I  mean  that  certain  students 
completely  overemphasize  the  intel- 
lectual aspects  of  life  and  don't  al- 
low themselves  to  express  their  deep- 
est selves.  They  force  themselves 
to  merely  intellectual  activities  and 
try  to  reject  the  joy  and  humor  in 
life.  I  feel  it  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  wit  to  enjoy  life  and  these 
students  have  the  wit  but  they  are 
afraid  to  use  it.  These  students  try 
to  act  older  than  they  are  prepared 
to.  Among  the  students  the  Univer- 
sity of  Helsinki  youth  is  regarded  as 
something  precious.  We  enjoy  be- 
ing young;  nobody  is  afraid  to  have 
youthful  impulses  and  to  act  on  them. 
We  see  the  humor  in  life  and  we 
enjoy  it.  But  Brandeis  life  is  humor- 
less. At  least  this  is  the  impression 
I  have  got.  The  student  life  at  Bran- 
deis is  a  MURDER.  Too  many  stu- 
dents here  either  don't  see  the  hu- 
mor in  life  or  they  are  afraid  to  ad- 
mit that  they  see  it.  They  think 
they  would  be  failing  their  "intel- 
lectual" standards.  A  true  intellect, 
though,  sees  the  big  joke  in  life. 
I  wonder  if  anyone  besides  me  sees 
the  humor  in  taking  dear  studybooks 
to  the  basketball  games  and  movies. 

Somebody  once  asked  mo  if  1 
meant  bj  having  fun  taking  a  f.ip 
of  beverajje.  Nope!  Not  neccs-^nl}'. 
Real  fun  springs  from  oneself;  if  it 
doesD%    It    is    artificial.    Wot^ever, 


Mmietimes  1  fear  that  at  Brandeis 
ix  sip  is  almost  a  prerequisite  for 
fun    'just    kidding'.   ,' 

And  the  mixers.  Thej  are  for  the 
bird<:.  Why  on  earth  ain't  the  at- 
mosphere inside  the  lounges  like 
!ht  atmosphere  painted  on  the  win- 
dows and  shown  in  the  decorations'!* 
That  kills  me.  Perkele!  At  the  last 
mixer  1  wfnt  to.  a  i;irl  approached 
me  at  the  d(K)r  and  asked  if  1  wani 
to  get  introduceci  im  tMliers  and  say 
heilo.  First  ot  ;.ll  I  don't  give  a 
damn  just  to  s.'i>  )u-ll«i  at  a  mixer: 
I  say  hello  tuo  hundred  timi's  every 
(la>.  In  addilion.  there  i^  alv*a>s  a 
drpresj  mechaniial     con\ersation 

tollowing  the  intn^luction.  These 
I  on\«'rsat)ons  •  hich  tell  ;.bout  a  per- 
'-on's  name,  honietiiun.  .-iud  studies 
^eem  to  ha\e  no  purpose  other  tluin 
wasting  time.  1  cion't  •-ax  ^ptndin;j 
ijmt*.    1    *»a>     w.'.'Mnj:    time. 

Another  point  that  makes  me  high- 
ly exasperated  is  the  attitude  of  the 
so-called  intellectuals  towards  the 
athletes.  The  athletes  are  often 
looked  upon  as  Inferiors  in  the  aca- 
demic field  when  in  fact  some  of 
them  make  the  Dean's  List  and  the 
others  are  not  different  from  fhe 
student  body  at  large.  In  my  opinion 
the  athletes  are  more  human  than 
the  intellectuals  just  because  they 
express  their  selves.  I  have  the  Im- 
pression that  at  Brandeis  intellec- 
tuality is  regarded  as  above  human 
values.  An  antagonistic  attitute  be- 
tween campus  groups  does  not  build 
but  tears  down   school   spirit. 

As  regards  The  Justice;  the  only 
delightful  thing  a):>out  it  if;  to  see 
•  he  kids'  expressions  while  they  are 
reading  it.  The  Justice  seems  to  be 
a  reflection  of  the  Brandeis  spirit 
which    I   previously   discussed. 

Though  wliat  1  wrote  is  quite  crit- 
*eai,  I  sort  of  enjo\ed  writing  it  be- 
cause  in   writing   it   I  realized   even 

more  how  funny  some  situations  are. 

At  least  I  don't  have  no  grammatical 

mistakes. 

,  —  Re'iio  MattlU 


Gen.  Ed.  S.  Panel  Discusses 
Gamow  And  Moral  Obligation 

The  discussion  at  last  Thursday's  General  Education  S  panel  centered  around  the  question  of 
moral  resi^bnsibihty.  George  Gamow's  in  particular  and  of  scientists  in  general.  Dr.  Arnold  Shapiro, 
.Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  held  t^at  a  scientist  does  not  necessarily  have  to  feel  a  respon- 
sibility towards  society,  while  Dr.  Eugene  Gross.  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  Dr.  Xahurn 
Glalzer,  Michael  Tuch  Professor  of  Jewish  History,  and  many  of  the  students  present  fell  that  a 
scientist  cannot  afford  to  isolate  his  laboratory  from  the  w^orld. 

Shapiro  said  that  he  ..ad  been  scientist  should  feel.''  Shapiro  replied  Alamos  where  his  word  was  re^ 
•  ^ry  surpr:  t'  ^'  '  *nts,  dur-  (1^-,^  Gamow  writes  merely  because  spected.  He  said  that  he  wmiUX  ex- 
ing  the  question  period  after  he  has  the  capability  to  do  so.  ••He  pect  a  person  in  such  a  situation  to 
Gamow's  lec»,.«re  the  previcus  feels  he  has  no  moral  obligation  to  think  carefully  about  the  question  of 
week,  h?  '  not  seemed  i^^'  "^^Sted  write,  and  1  agree  with  him.  Being  a  nuclear  weapons'  testing.  Gross  re- 
in cosmolo*'v  the  topic  of  his  rn*^'^^'  n^^"  has  nr)thing  to  do  with  plie<l  that  he  didn't  think  (^amow's 
lei-tur€\  but^  rather  that  -almovi  being  a  scientist."  opinion  had  been  sought.  "I  think 
everybody  s€»emed  to  expect  from  *"  comparing  Gamow  with  previ-  he  was  just  wandering  around  from 
him  a  religion  and  morality."  They  ^"^  popularizers  of  science  Gross  office  to  office,  joking  with  every- 
did    not    seem    willing    to    accept    his  **^id    others,    who    themselves     were  one.'* 

philosophy  of  life  -to  work  in  what-  it^^"^^     .scientists,     "while     not     *Do-        Ed  Friedman  said  that  there  seems 

ever  field  that  is  not  crowded   at  the  Kooders'  or  people  driven  by  the  zeal  to  be  something  immoral  about  test- 


moment. 

Glatzer  said   he  wondered,  when 
tie  saw   Gamow,   "if   he   really    best 
represents    science."    hie    does    not 
believe    "that  a    scientist    today,    if 
he    is    responsible,    can    afford    to 
only  do  research  and  to  ignore  the 
world.     This     is     irresponsible    and 
cannot     be     maintained."     He     said 
that,    when    Gamow    began    to    talk 
he    stated    that    his    subiect    would 
me  "Man's   Place   in  the   Universe;" 
but   he  spoke   of   the    universe   and 
of     science     without     bringing     hu- 
manity    into    the     picture, 
(ilatzer    endid    his    laik    b>     >a>  ini^ 
that    Gamow     indicated    I  ha*    he    had 
no   dcNire   t<»   ( «)mmunicate    his   ideas 
to  others,  but   writers   l>ecaus<'  it   p;?>s 
veil.    Gla/er    >aid.    "I    don't     think     I 
can     aecept      thi-^-il      is     not      whax     a 


March  3o— Student    Center.   Keldtxrg 

LouJifZe.    7    p.m. — Comp;irali\e    lle- 
hi^ion    Seminar.     Dialogue. 

March  31-  Tui'sday — ^  p.m..  Kabb 
2b2,  Dr.  Marke  W  Hov*e.  Fro 
lessor  of  U'lV  at  Harvard  will 
si>4'ak  at  the  Kloi  ina  1^'isker  Fel- 
lows   .Seminar. 

At     3:45.     in     the    Club     Lounge. 
■     Game     Room.     President's     Dining 
Room    and    Scheffres    Dinin;.'     Hall 
there   will  Fields  of  (\)ncentra 

tion    Meetin;!s    for    freshmen. 

At  7:30  p.m.  the  International 
Week  Program  will  be  held  in 
Feldbi»rg    Lounge. 

In  Mailman  Hall  a<  7:30  p.m.. 
Dr.  Gunnin;:ham  will  read  his  poe- 
try ff>r  the  Justice  sponsored  lec- 
ture   series. 

At  8:45,  in  the  C^lub  I^oun^t*.  the 
.^rt  Club  \%  ill  present  a  lecture  on 
**Fear  and  Beauty  and  the  Forms 
in  .\rt."   by    .\rthur   I'olonsky. 

April  l-9:0(»  a.m. -r>:(Kl  p.m.— Student 
Center.  Feldberg  Lounge.  \  ocalioii- 
al   Inter\iews. 

6:<H>  p.m. — Club  Lounge — meet- 
ing of  politics  concentrators  m- 
ten»sted  in  lorminii  a  group  to  do 
extra-curricular  stud\  this  sum- 
mer. 

8:30  p.m. — Sloslx'rg — .Sidnev  Mor- 
genbesser.  .Assistant  Pnjfessor  at 
Columbia  Cniversit\ .  will  speak  on 
Mohn  Dewey's  Philosophy  of 
Mind." 

.\pril  2  7  fMl  p.m.— C.en.  Ed.  S— Feld- 
berg Lounge — Heniy  Wallace,  one- 
time Presidential  candidate  on  the 
Progressi\T  Party  ticket,  will  speakT 

April  3.  4.  6.  7— Slosberg  Recital  Hall 
— reserved  seats — Theatre  Arts  pre- 
sentation of  "Doctor  Faustus.*' 


Charity  Weeh 

The    Charity    Week  events 

Tues:  A  panel  of  Wein  students 
will  speak  on  their  educa- 
tional experiences  in  Feld- 
berg Lounge  at  8:00  p.m. 
Special  Refreshments  will 
be  served. 
Wed:  International  dinner  at  the 
Castle  and  Student  Union 
dining  halls. 

:  St.    Partick's    dance    spon- 
ed  by  the  Newman  Club. 
Folk    sing    in    the    Student 
Union  at  1:30. 


FrL 


Sat. 


a^^mm 


ttifti 


of  a   prophet,  had   a  deeper  concern  ing  bombs  which  may  ultimately  de 

for    people   and    progress.'*   Gamow's  stroj'  civilization.   He   asked  whether 

sense  of  humor  is  good  he  said,  "but  this    is    not   scientists'   responsibility, 

juvenile."    His    \\riting    **contains     a  Gross  replied  that  it  is  obviously  the 

certain     amount    of    .sentimentality"  responsibility  of  every  thinking   per- 

which  is  not  necessary.  In  his  soien-  son.  "It  is  hard."  he  said,  "to  make  a 

tific  work,  "he  has  never  made  con  decision     (whether    or    not    to    work 

tributions     in     the     foreground.     He  on  the  hydrogen  bomb>.  If  you  don't 

waits    for    the    geniuses   to   make    the  work     on     the     bombs,     the     I  nited 


brcakthrouiih.     (lamow     thinks     hard 
hut   not   too  hard.'* 

(ilatzer  said  That  one  student,  at 
the  lecture,  had  asked  Gamow  if  all 
the  answers  to  matters  of  cosmology 
Wert*  knoun.  Ciamow  replied  that  it 
is    now    only    a    ciuesiion   of   working 


States'  world  position  may  be  im- 
periled. If  you  do  work  ov\  them  \ou 
may  feel  responsible  for  jreat  de- 
struction." One  must  consider  all 
''ides  of  the  question. 

Gross  €»nded   the  discussion  saying. 
"The   missing   link   in    this   discussion 


out  the  details    'It  is  indicative  of  his    of   morality   is   knowledge.   A    person 


couid    make    such    a 
blithely,"       Glatzer 


mind  that  he 
statement  so 
pointed  out. 

\Vh-'n  the  discussion  was  thrown 
open  to  the  audience,  a  student  said 
that  Gamow  was  in  a  oosition  at  Los    ^''^ilization. 


ma\   change  his  moral  position  if  ho 
increases    his    knowledge.    However, 

the  injection  of  morality  too  soon  in 

science    can    lead     to    a     stiflinij    fif 

—  Elaine   Tarmv 


Hook  On  Dewey... 


Continued  front   Page  One 

tion.  Dewey's  concept  of  continuity 
embodies  this   latter  statement. 

"Expcrlmentalism"  excludes  tradi- 
tion and  a  sen^e  of  the  past.  This  is 
another  basic  criticism  of  "progres- 
sive" eudcation.  The  "traditional" 
school  firmly  believed  that  education 
was  merely  an  institution  created  to 
fansmit  the  heritage  from  one  gen- 
«»ration  to  the  next.  The  selection  of 
history  as  guides  is  a  moral  judg- 
ment. The  question  then  becomes 
uhether  we  are  to  accept  uncritical, 
traditional  history,  or  history  that 
gives  loyalty  to  truth.  '^Whatever 
weight  antiquity  may  claim,  truth  al- 
ways has  a  prior  claim."  Acquaint- 
ance with  the  past  must  be  trans- 
formed into  an  instrumentality  for 
dealing  effectively  with  present  and 
future.  History  is  functional  to  edu- 
cation as  any  subject  matter  is  func- 
tional to  the  teacher. 

Bergson  criticized  Dewey  by  assert- 
ing that  "right  for  rights*  sake  leads 
to  a  loosening  of  standards.  Expe- 
rimentalism  sheds  i,  shadow  of  con- 
tempi  and  misinist  on  mores  even 
when  these  serve  a  'valid  social  pur- 
pose." But  this,  says  Hook,  is  contra- 
dictory, for  this  "shadow"  would 
never  occur  if  the  mores  in  question 
were,  in  reality,  serving  valid  .social 
purpose.  H  this  were  the  case,  one 
might  be  inclined  to  consider  "Juven- 
ile /ielinquency  as  a  consequence  of 
some  h\  per-critical  intelligence." 

Hook  next  presented  Dewey's  the- 
ory of  DemcK-racy  and  Education.  De 
mocracy,  according  to  Dewey  entails 
a  commitment  to  an  "equality  of  con- 
cern" for  each  individual  in  the  com- 
munity to  develop  as  a  person.  The 
individual  comes  first  in  order  of  sig- 
nification but  not  in  order  of  time. 
Dewey's  concept  of  democracy  advo- 
cates freedom,  difference,  and  indi- 
viduality. In  view  of  this  democratic 
ideal,  the  organization  and  spirit  of 
the  family  is  to  be  the  paragon  for 
the  organization  of  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

Does  "equality  of  concern"  en- 
courage the  cult  of  mediocrity? 
Critics  believed  that  this  was  a 
consequence  of  imposing  a  uniform 
pattern  on  the  pupils.  Again  there 
is  a  misunderstanding  (a  polite  way 
of  referring  to  the  mediocrity  of 
critics'  rational  capacities).  Hook 
indicated  that  Dewey  Is  concerned 
with  the  n%o%f  fruitful  results  for 
•II  types  of  ftifdonti.  Thepo^  h  no    «. 


elimination   or    "watering-down"    of 
subject  matter,  but   rather  a   vary- 
ing of  standards  for  each  student. 
The    distinction    lies    in    the    stand- 
ards, and  not  In  the  capacities,  Wm. 
Ernest  Hocking  criticized  Dewey  on 
this   very   point:    standards   should 
be    applied    to    all,    irrespective    of 
capacities.    It    is    analagous    to    the 
running  of  a  race.  But  education  is 
not  a  race  nor  form  of  competition* 
although  Hook  admitted,  "it  might 
add  zest  to  learning."  The  individ- 
ual must  run  a  race,  one  which  Is 
never   completed,   against    his   own 
potentialities. 
The  role  of  science  was  the  last  as- 
pect considered  by  Professor  Hook  in 
his  lecture.  The  scientific  method  for 
Dewey  indicates  the  way  to  the  poli- 
cies and  measures  by  means  of  which 
a  belter  .social  institution  can  be  es- 
tablished.   Dewey's    aim    is    to    make 
intelligence,    as    exemplified     in     sei- 
ence.  supreme  in  education.     No  ex- 
perience  is  educative   that   does   not 
tend     both    to    knowledge    of    more 
facts,  and  entertaining  of  more  ideas 
and  to  a   better,  a   more  orderly,  ar- 
rangement   of   them."   Scientific    psy- 
chology,   with    its    analytic    mateiial 
concerning  the  way   in   which  human 
ix-ings  come  by  knowledge,  should  be 
our     guide     for     selecting     teaching 
methods:    the    ultimate    authority    in 
teaching  is  the  scientific  method.  In- 
telligence   it.self    is    the    use    of    the 
pattern   of    scientific    inquiry.    Intelli- 
gent   activity    is    distinguished    from 
aimless   activity    by   the    fact    that    it 
"involves  a  selection  of  means — anly- 
sis — out    of   a    variety    of   conditions 
that  are  present,  and  their  arrange- 
ment—synthesis—to reach  an  intend- 
ed aim  or  purpose.'* 

Hook  terminated  his  lecture  with  a 
pessimistic  note  as  to  the  po.ssible  fu- 
ture success  of  Dewey's  philosophy 
of  education.  "Dewey's  philosophy 
promises  too  much."  One  can  easily 
see  that  the  notion  of  education 
through  experience  requires  teach- 
ers of  a  much  higher  caliber  than 
those  found  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem today.  Dewey's  philosophy  is  in 
a  state  of  "inoperativeness,"  it  is  in- 
applicable  to  man  in  society  today. 
"If  the  world  was  one  democratic 
unit,  Dewey's  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion could  become  a  public  educa- 
tional philosophy  .  .  .  however,  to  be 
usable  now  it  must  be  modified  in 
such  a  way  that  more  of  it  it 
adopted.'* 


Morch  30.  1959 
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Argentine  President  Secure 
Despite  Majority  Opposition 

Spoakini;  under  the  auspices  of  the  Snanis,i  Club.  Irving  Horowitz,  graduate  -Student  in  His- 
.O.X   of  Ideas,  spoke  last  Wednesday  night.  March  25.  on     Argentina  since  Peron-t he  Pol'  les  o 
-•ower-     Because  of  the  limited  attendance,  the  lecture  was  presented  in  tiie  form  of  an  informal 

'  From  tlie  angle  of  the  United  Stales,  the  political  atmosphere  Honnvitz  pictured  was  more 

nopeful  than  cries  lor  the  return  of  Peron  migh.  indicate. 
.•\rgentina  is  currently  a  coun- 


try of  many  factions.  The  fact 
Thai  most  of  these  groups  favor 
Teron  over  I  he  incumbent  Presi- 
dent Frontlizi  appe.'irs  no  rt-al  threat 
lo  the  prtv'^enl  government.  Eiuh  fac- 
tion i>  poorly  organized  \\ilh  its  oun 
ide<is  on  the  terms  of  Peron 's  re^-t ora- 
tion. Thus  conflict inK  opinions  negate 
the  form.i'iion  of  any  large  opposition 
party. 


port    to   override    other    nnore    con- 
fused factions. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  in 
Latin  America,  to  be  elected  one 
must  be  anti-American,  to  stay  in 
power  one  must  be  pro-American. 
Frondizi  is  keenly  conscious  of  this 
truth. 

The*  supporters  of  Peron  are  maOo 
up  primarily  of  descamisados,  the 
proletarians   and    their    labor   unions. 


Tt    was    to   this    lev€4   of    <o<'iety    that 
Kunhermore.  a^  Horowitz  dialed,  it    jYron    catered    throughtuit     his    lonii 

regime,  lie  and  his  wife  Kva  offered 
these  workers  mt)ney  .strai^^ht  out  of 
I  he-  treasury  and,  above  all.  lavi>h 
personal  -sympathy. 

In  his  later  years  Peron  tired  (»f 
plaNing  up  to  the  hiwer  classes.  And 
it  was  throuK'h  a  growth  in  disinterest 
—  not  opposition — amon;:  thi?  prjle- 
Jt  IS  a  tribute  to  Frondi/5*«.  political  tariat  that  the  bourgeoisie  was  able 
-iirewiiness  thai  he  was  able  to  se-  to  effect  the  dictator's  overthrow. 
eur<'  and  maintain  contrttl  in  the  fai  e  Frondizi's  rise  is  a  product  of  upper 
of  Ibi-  widivspread,  if  disjointed,  op-  middl^  class  manifestation^.  It  is  the 
position  liefore  Frondi/i's  flection  workers  who  care  lea^t  for  constitu- 
he  wa*-  an  um'A  nationalist  and  radi-  tional  reform,  but  ihrough  force  of 
4al  .'stories  of  bis  imti-clenca)  stands  number  they  have  the  most  power. 
wiTf  ntuted''  w.un.  -hortlv  before  Horowitz  aKo  gave  a  rundown 
liecljon     time,     hi      became     a     loyal     t>n  the  social   structure  in   .^rgenfina. 


jv  highly  tloubtful  that  Peron  would 
tAant.  lo  rt-turn  to  hi*,  natixe  iand. 
Having  iscaped  with  a  -i/eable  lor- 
ttine  in  governmiMit  funds.  Peron 
vM»uld  vtand  to  gain  very  little  from 
his  reinstatement.  Nevertheless,  hi.s 
popularitN  far  exceeds  that  of  Fron- 
di/i 


«  biirih-L'oer 

Frondizi  has  become  the  first 
legal  president  of  Argentina  since 
1930;  nonetheless,  he  has  the 
unique  reputation  of  being  the 
most  unpopular  candidate  ever 
popularly  elected.  He  had  succeed- 
ed    in   organizing    iust    enough    sup- 


The  differences  between  the  various 
classes  is  very  pronounced.  (Hitside 
of  Buenov  Aires  the  people  are  split 
into  two  extreme  categories,,  the 
wealthy  and  the  poor. 

E>iucation  on  the  primar>  and  sec- 
ondary levels  compares  very  favor- 
ably   with   that   of   the  United   State«. 


In  fact,  Horowitz  insists  it  is  vastly 
superior.  He  was  impressed  by  the 
.Argentine  student's  average  knowl- 
edge of  our  country  and  admitted 
having  little  background  in  Argen- 
tine history  before  going  there  a  few 
\ears  ago.  He  pointed  to  the  small 
audience  as  an  indication  of  our  lack 
of  curiosity  and  awareness  of  the 
l^atin   .\merican  countries. 

At  the  same  tinne,  he  said  Argen- 
tina suffers  from  a  national  case 
of  egotism  characterizing  herself 
as  "the  colossus  of  the  South."  She 
looks  with  contempt  on  most  other 
nations  around  her  yet  refuses  to 
recognize  her  position  as  an  under- 
developed area. 

The  potential  of  her  natural  re- 
sources has  only  just  begun  to  be 
exploited  —  by  foreign  capitalists. 
The  Argentinians  resent  these  In- 
trusions by  aliens,  but  the  native 
middle  classe  is  too  sedate  to  gam- 
ble on  brand  new  industries.  There- 
fore, outside  investments  provide 
an  antidote  for  economic  stagna- 
tion. 

During  tlu*  course  of  his  discussion 
Hon)v\iti  t^ouched  «»n  many  points 
that  ui)uld  have  p  rob  t  ted  greatly 
from  t  la1)oration,  but  lack  of  time 
prevented  t^xploralion  of  such  issues 
as  the  mental  climate  that  would  es- 
tablish Eva  Peron  as  subject  of  a 
religious  cult,  the  violent  struggle  be- 
tween cit>  and  ct>untry  that  lingers 
on  from  the  days  of  gaueho  power, 
the  role  of  the  double  standard,  etc. 
.Ml  these  elements  comprise  a  strong 
impact  on  .Argentina's  culture.  Con- 
sidering our  relation  with  Latin  Am- 
erica today,  it  would  b*»  valuable  to 
take  time  to  become  aware  of  its 
sociological  and   political  condition. 

— Ken   Kaiserman 


Views  of  'Insane  Race' 
Presented  by  SANE 

Dr.   Ivewis  A.  Coser,  Associate   Professor  of  Sociology.  Rev. 
John  Cummins,  and  Robert  Gussner  were  the  speakers  at  a  forum    Tuf  |.^|/lf|f  |.^l^ 
for  the  discussion  of  the  world  situation:  the  Berlin  crisis,  plans  ^'•"•^^  m^/^mm.^ 
for  Geneva,  and  the  continuing  nuclear  test.  The  program  pre- 
sented last  Tuesday,  was  sponsored  by  Speac  and  Sane. 
Cum-iins,   introduced   by   Ar-  —      ;  -—  - 

»*  .  ^..^4^  ^4.,^i  processes.  This   view,   said  Coser,   is 

thur  Mitzman,  graduate  stud         * 
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inur   Mitziiian,   ^la^uu..   o  «^  partially  an  objective  reality;  in  part, 

intheHi.story  of  Ideas,  w.th  each  ^^^^^^.^^    j^  .^  ,^^p,y  ^  rationaiiza- 

politic  \    problem    giving   rise    to  ^^^^  ^^j.  apathy.  A  spirit  which  Coser 
fear    of    war     the    only     morally     re- 
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spon«jible    po«^ition    is    one    which    re- 
jeot.s  the  idea  of  war  entirely.  "Wars 
tH»gin  and  end  in  the  minds  of  men." 
said  Cummins.  *  and  that  is  the  place 
to  iK'gin  t<»  stamp  them  out."  In  sum 
ming    up   his    feelingv   about    the    im- 
morality   of    war     Cummins     read     a 
poem     of     h».v,     •'Doom'^day     at     the 
Breakfast     Tabic"    Cummins    is     the 
Protestant    chaplain    on    the    campus. 
Dr.     Coser     expressed     his     regret 
that  at  >uch  meetings  'one  talks  only 
to  p«'ople  who  are  convinced   bef«)re 
hand"  that  11  b<mibs  are  not  the  solu 
tion  to   idet»logical   differences.  Coser 
voice<!    hi*^  objection   lo   Eisenhower's 
flatement  that  ground  warfare  could 
iHit    l>e    used    if   the    'Berlin    powder- 
keg"  were  to  explode.  He  denounced 
the    comparison     of     statistics     com 
piled    to    determine    the    number    of 
f,i<ipie  uho   will   suffer   genetic  dam- 
age   from    a     nuclear    explosion,    as 
moral    tibvcenity.   Keeling    thai    those 
present     agreed     that     this     "insane 
race"  should  be  stopped,  that  t«»  con- 
tinue   nuclear    testing    is    highly    ir- 
rational,   Coser    impressed    upon    his 
audience  the  need  ior  an  affirmative 
policy  on  uhich  to  base  their  moral 

«>tand. 

That  today's  students  feel  a  sense 
of  -powerlessnejis"  when  faced  with 
critical  situations  reminded  Coser  of 
a  similar  attitude  expressed  by  the 
German  people  during  post-war  in- 
terrogations. "What  could  we  do?" 
•^We    were    only    little    men/'    were 


has  seen  grow  prevalent  at  Brandeis 
in  the  la^t  feu  years  is  typified  by 
the  student  uho  would  rail  against 
conformity,  study  Zen  Buddhism,  and 
<ontemplate,  but  would  not  act. 
I  sing  these  observations  as  a  point 
of  departure,  he  then  proceeded  to 
extol  the  Walk  for  Peace  from  Wal 
tham  to  Boston  as  a  "first  act  to  in 
dicate  that  you  dissent  from  ten- 
dencies prevalent  in  ihe  body  politic 
of  America."  Those  who  >K*lieve  that 
they  should  havi-  a  say  in  events 
vbould  grasp  an\  occasion  to  indicate 
their  indignation. 

The  third  speaker.  Rolxrt  Cu^sner 
reiterating  the  preceding  speeches, 
showed  the  further  implications  of  a 
growing  amoral  attitude.  The  "artful 
dodgers"  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, said  he,  have  successfully 
employed  'deception  and  secrecy"  in 
presenting  their  data  to  the  public. 
.\ccording  to  the  figure^  in  .Sunday's 
Times,"  said  (Jusvner,  two  of  the 
elements  released  in  atomic  tests 
will  affect  only  one  in  500,000  in  the 
near  future  However,  the  article 
neglects  to  mention  the  number 
which  will  be  affected  by  another 
element.  Strontium  -90.  He  then  read 
a  poem.  'Strontium  IKI"  by  E.  J. 
Pierce,  which  presented  the  plea  of 
"the  condemned,'*  -prejudged  in- 
nocents," the  *  idiot  children"  of  the 
.Atomic  -Age.  In  addition  to  the  issues 
of  moral  responsibility  and  health, 
Ciussner    touched    upon    the    political 
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Intra-Mural  Season 
followed  a  Fall  Intra-.Mural  Season, 
featuring  six-man  football  and  in- 
dividual tennis  tourneys.  The  Spring 
Intra-Mural  program  will  open  as 
soon  a<^  the  w<»ather  permits  and  will 
feature  a  round-robin  softball  com- 
petition in  which  twelve  teams  are 
expeeted  to  participate.  Rosters  are 
due  at  the  .\thletie  OlVice  by  Thurs- 
day, April  2  and  the  teams  must 
have  at  least  ten  men  though  they 
need  not  be  from  the  same  dormi- 
tories. —Jeff  Golland 


~VVe  were  only  mtie  men.  «c.^  ^  rational."  Ho  sai.l  that 
typical  statements  of  '"drnduals  ,^ho  ^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^.^,^  ^^ 
t^u  that  their   lives  existed   in    two  J     „o,K«.«=.in=>i 


felt  that  the.r   "^«-\"--"   '"    '""  ,hirty  years  more,  the  mathematical 

different  ^Phere.publ.c^nd  private^  probability  of  war  approaches  a  cer- 

Unlike   the   eighteenth  century  man  conclusion,   he   stated   his 

«;hn  felt  a  sense  of  strength  m  con-  ■     


who  felt  a  sense  ux  ^""l''"'  '"  7/;    „rong  support  of   the  Peace   Walk, 
certed  action  «»;»^h  could  shape  the         J       PPo    ^  ^  ,,^^^  ^^^^^.^^ 

public    r''\-^?   but   merely  tSe    ba'ed  «n  understr— " 
longer  the  subject,  but  merely  tne 

object  of  the  historical  and  poliUcal 


tandinc.' 

.^Maxine  Olian 


Council? . . . 

Student  Council  failed  to  meet 
again  last  night,  due  to  a  lack  of 
a  quorum.  Within  the  past  month 
there  has  been  one  meeting,  which 
lasted  for  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  quorum  was  brolten.  Presi- 
dent Ed  Friedman  expressed 
grave  concern  over  the  possibility 
of  not  completing  the  myriad  of 
business  now  before  the  council. 
Last  nighf s  attempt  to  convene  a 
meting  was  the  fifth  in  an  abor- 
tive series. 
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"What  are  you  doing  in  my  lui'f,  Hood?"  The  King 
snarled,  flicking  ashes  off  his  blue  pin-stripe, 

-Just  a  social  call,"  Robin  the  Hood  smiled  thinly, 
•'unless  it  was  you  who  put  the  heist  on  Moll 
Marian?"  He  pulled  his  slouch  hat  low  over  one 
cold  eye. 

The  King  licked  his  fat  lips.  "I  ain't  seen  the  dame, 
honest,"  he  laughed  ner\'ously-  ''Look,  why  don't 
you  and  your  boys  relax  and  drink  a  can  of  Schaefer 
with  me?  They  say  it's  got  a  smooth  round  taste- 
never  sharp,  never  flat/' 

Fire  Truck  grabbed  an  empty  Schaefer  can  from  in 
front  of  The  King  and  crumpled  it  with  one  hand* 
'*Vou  want  I  should  lean  on  him  a  little.  Boss?" 

"Not  yet,"  Robin  the  Hood  said,  speaking  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  mouth.  He  put  his  hunting  horn  to  his 
lips  and  blew  the  notes  of  ''What  d'ya  hear  in  the 
best  of  circles?"  From  somewhere  in  the  castle  a 
girl's  voice  answered,  ''Schaefer  all  around," 

"1  get  heem  now,  eh,  Boss?"  Little  Juan  hissed-  The 
King  made  a  lightning  move  for  his  shoulder  cross- 

4 

bow,  but  Robin  beat  him  to 
the  draw.  "Suppose  you 
bring  Moll  Marian  out?"  he 
said  softly. 
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"Sure,  Hood,  sure— it  was 
only  a  little  joke." 

"Any  more  jokes  like  that, 
King,"  Robin  the  Hood  said, 
"and  you  might  find  your- 
self  in  need  of  a  little  castle  protection."  He  watched 
Fire  Truck  and  Little  Juan  put  Moll  Marian  and 
The  King's  Schaefer  in  the  back  of  the  black  lim- 
ousine, then  he  got  in  himself.  "Sherwood  Forest, 
boys,"  he  smiled,  fingering  the  knot  in  his  white  tie, 
''and  step  on  it.'' 
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English:  CAMPUS  TOUGH  GUY 

ThlnMlsh  trantlaUon:  This  character  belongs  to  the  beat  generation, 
•  as  any  black-and-blue  freshman  can  testify.  When  he  cracks  a  book, 
it  ends  up  in  two  pieces.  His  favorite  subject:  fistory.  Favorite  sport: 
throwing  his  weight  around.  Favorite  cigarette?  Luckies,  what  else? 
Puffing  on  the  honest  taste  of  fine  tobacco,  he's  pleased  as  Punch.  If 
you  call  this  muscle  bounder  a  schodigan,  bully  for  you! 
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Tlunklish:  SiCKTATOft 

Get  the  genuine  article 

Get  the  honest  taste 

of  a  LUCKY  STRIKE 
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Rene  Descartes  Ends 

Scholastic  Tradition 

* 

When  Re^e  Descartes  came  upon  his  principle  of  the  univer- 
sal doubt  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  broke 
sharply  for  'he  first  time,  with  the  Christian  branch  of  the  old 
and  highly  developed  tradition  of  rational  scholastic  philosophy. 
He  denied  the  Aristotelians'  attempt  at  an  empirical  knowledge 
ot  the  universe,  and  spoke  rather  in  terms  j)f  absjtract  a  priori 
scientific  ideas.  This  revolt  end-    ly   importanr  Tn   the   Middle   Age«. 

ed  the  scholastic  philosophy  Later  Descartes  and  Newton  revolt- 
which  had  been  the  dominating  ed  against  the  medieval  formulation, 
spirit  in  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  and  their  new  views  on  space  and 
Islam  for  over  five  hundred  years,  time  formed  the  basis  of  mechanls- 
the  philosophy  upon  which  were  tic  science.  Most  recently,  the  space- 
built  the  j^reat  systems  of  medieval  time  considerations  inherent  In  Eln- 
theology.  stein's     theory     of     relativity     have 

Dr.  S.  Pines,  of  the  Hebrew  Unl-  brought  this  question  to  the  fore. 
versity  in  Jerusalem,  a  leading  schol-  The  philosopher  poses  the  quest- 
ar  in  the  fit^ld  of  medieval  philo-  tion  "What  is  space?  Is  it  an  inde- 
sophy.  lectured  on  one  phase  of  pendent  entity  or  does  it  depend 
this  philosophical  system  —  *The  upon  the  existence  of  material 
Problem  of  Time  and  Space  in  Me-  things?  What  is  the  relation  between 
dieval  Thought/'  space    and    nothingness— if    all    the 

The  time-space  problem  is  basic  physical  universe  did  not  exist, 
both  to  the  philosopher  and  the  would  \space*  be  equal  to  'nothing'?* 
natural  scientist;  indeed  it  Is  with  There  are  similar  questions  as  to 
this  question  that  the  two  fields  the  nature  of  time:  "How  is  time  to 
merge  into  one,  and  that  the  boun-  be  defined?  If  time  is  a  measure 
dary  between  philosopher  and  scien-  of  the  progression  of  events,  would 
tist  is  eradicated.  A  solution  to  this  time  still  exist  without  the  world 
problem  was  sought  by  the  first  Qf  events  to  measure  off? 
fathers  of  philosophy  in  ancient  -phe  solution  that  perhaps  best  fit 
Greece;  It  was  given  a  classical  form-  ^he  theological  needs  of  the  Middle 
ulation  by  Aristotle,  and  became  high-    Ages,  b'^th  in  the  Arabic-Jewish  and 

Christian  tradition      was  that  of  the 
atomists.    Space,    they    said,    is    com- 
posed of  countless  similar  but  unre- 
lated   particles    of    matter,    held    to- 
gether   by     no     nat  viral    framework. 
Only    God,    through    creation,    could 
have     combined     these     particles     to 
form   distinct   bodies    in    given    parts 
of  space.  But  even  after  this  initial 
creation  the  problem  remains — if  the 
world  is  composed  of  millions  of  in- 
dependent    particles    which    do    not 
•*naturally"    stay    together,    what    is 
to  prevent  all  creation  from  disinte- 
grating into  its  component  parts  at 
any  moment.  Time,  too,  is  subjected 
to    this    atomistic    view;    time    is    a 
series    of    brief,    discontinuous    mo- 
ments of  presence.  There  is  no  "na- 
tural** guarantee  that  the  world  will 
exist    in    the   next   moment    because 
it    existed    in    the    last.    Unlike    the 
view    of    Aristotle    which    we    shall 
consider    below,    here    there    is    no 
inherent     continuity    in    the    world, 
either  temporal  or  spatial.  This,  then, 
becomes  the  function   of  God   since 
Creation.  It  is  the  constant  presence 
of  the  Superyiatural  God  that  holds 
the  world  together  in  a  continuous 
unity.    An    inactive    God,    like    the 
Prime   Mover  of  Aristotle   would   be 
inconceivable    to    the    atomist — with- 
out the  constant  action  of  God,  the 
universe    could     not    exist.    A    new 
meaing  is  here  given  to  the  classical 
Jewish    liturgical    phrase    "He    who 
renews  the  act  of  Creation  eternally, 
every  day" — God  is  literally  needed 
at   every    moment   to   hold    together 
the    unnatural    unity    which    is    the 
world. 

A  second  group  among  the  schol- 
astics follows  more  closely  ttte  sys* 
tern  of  Aristotle.  Here  space  and  time 
do  not  exist  Independently  In  any 
form,  bvt  only  within  the  framework 
of  the  physical  universe.  Space  Is  oiw 
ly  the  distance  relation  between  giv- 
en physical  objects;  time  Is  only  a 
measure  of  the  revolutions  of  sun 
and  ntoon.  Thus  time  and  space  are 
both  functions  of  body,  and  may  be 
experienced  only  empirically, 
through  ttie  unhferse  of  physical  ob- 
jects. 

A  third,  more  obscure  trend  which 
Proftjsor  Pines  discussed,  is  repre- 
sented mainly  by  two  individuals — 
Abu-1-Barada  al-Baghdadi,  a  twelfth 
century  Jew  who  converted  to  Islam, 
and  Razi,  a  thirteenth  century  Per 
sian  philosopher.  In  its  approach,  it 
rejetcs  both  the  atomist  and  the 
Aristotelian  empiricist  theories,  and 
accepts  the  absolute  nature  r^^  time 
and  space  on  the  testimony  of  uni- 
versal and  necessary,  common  human 
experience. 

This  revolution  in  the  concept  of 
space  and  time,  from  the  body-cen- 
tered Anstotelian  view  to  that  oC 
notions  of  univemlity  and  neces- 
sity, is,  according  to  Dr.  Pines,  the 
central  philosophical  basis  (tf  New- 
tonian physics.  Thus  he  sees  these 
two  Medieyp'  Islamic  philosophers  at 
precursors  oC  the  Newtonian  sf 
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HOVTTO 

MAKE  ^25 


Take  a  word^celebration,  for  example. 
With  it,  you  can  have^  football  rally 
(yellebration),  a  gossipy  bridge  party  (tette- 
bration),  or  a  clambake  {shdlebration): 
That's  Thinklish—and  it's  that  easy! 
We're  paying  $25  for  the  Thinklish  words 
judged  best— yoar  check  is  itching  to  go! 
Send  your  words  to  Lucky  Strike,  Box 
67A.  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Enclose  your 
name,  address,  university  and  class. 
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Decroux,  Mime  Artist^  Shows 
Lifers  Beauty,  Morality,  Joy 

On  Tuesday  evonin**.  March  U4.  in  Soifcr  Hall.  M.  Decroux  presented  some  of  the  basic  prin- 
iiples  of  the  philosophy  of  Mime.  He  staled  the  purposes  and  explanations  fundamental  to  the 
ii)o\ement.  and  demonstrated  its  resulting  physical  manifestations. 

Av\,  he  began,  and  especially  the  art  of  Mime,  has  to  do  with  beauty  and  morality.  Since 
Hie  delinilion  of  beauty  can  be  agreed  upon,  he  felt  the  more  profitable  topic  was  morality. 

Morality  has  to  do  wiUi  ones  attitute  toward  others.  To  Ije  moral  is,  in  fact,  to  be  altruis- 
lie    The  selfish  attitute  Decroux 


demonstrated    with    an    inward. 

•jrasping  gesture,  while  the  al- 
truistic* .attitiidr  is  open  and  more 
iK'aiitiful.  'i'his  >^€»sture  is  tht*  funda- 
liK^ntal  modo  tor  classical  dancing. 
l»t»croux  fe''  thai  altruism  convist- 
fd  not  only  in  keeping  other  people 
m  mind,  but  in  trustin^^  them,  rhe 
op*»n   movemert,   as  well   as   bein^  a 


to   the   side,    the    entire 
it    should    be    followed 


idea   is    that 
to    complete 
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Cotitifiuvd  frtnn   Pane  ihie 


the  Drawin^iroom  Man.  uho  -^ees 
into  the  futur«'  and  mo\ es  uiih  an 
economy  of  movement. 

Man    lead*^   with   his   head;    like   an 
eel    or    fish.    *he    rest    of    the     body 

follows,  Howin^.  in  natural  sequence, 
giving  movement,  is  also  a  trustin^i  yy^^  ^^^^  j^  ^y^^  initiator;  it  receives 
movement,  for  the  frontal  parts  of  ^^c  idea.  W  hen  one  moves  his  head 
the  body  are  more  vulnerable  than 
the  back,  and  by  leavinj^  them  ey- 
l>i>sed.  one  expresses  confidence  in 
t>ther    people. 

Ar*  \s  not  life,  but  an  extension 
and  perfection  of  life.  In  life,  one  Is 
responsible  only  to  tt>e  people  in 
front  of  him,  forming  a  half-sphere. 
However,  if  one  were  completely 
courteous,  said  M.  De-rroux,  one 
would  be  responsible  to  Ine  entire 
sphere,  as  is  the  mime.  The  front 
of  the  body,  has  a  series  of  faces, 
and  one  can  manipulate  it  so  that 
each  one  of  the  people  in  the  sphere 
is  "faced"  by  a  frontal  part  of  the 
body.  The  mime  "ren:embers"  every- 
one by  feeing  him.  He  never  turns 
completely  cway  unless  it  is  for  a 
moment. 

Mjme  I*-   not   \i\v.  but   an  exajiut^ra 
Mon.        Kiom     c.\ri.i:j.;t  r.*tions     ue     s<'<' 
pnncipiev.     Brautv      is    an     e.\a,ii^era- 
Tmn   and    ptrfrction    and    is   not    Iruf 
lo    lift      K>er>thinj4    in    Mime    i^    cal 
••i«'    .i*d;    nnthinj:    is    accidental.    One 
L      ?  V  tarlU    in   life   never  to  expect 
ixr     ft  ion    m    the    worlld.    To    create 
P»rfection    is    to    1:0    aj,'ainst    Nature. 
•KverNone  knows  that  bad  habits  are 
easitr    to    pick    up    than    t^ood    ones. 
Nature    i^    stupuiity    and    la/iness.    If 
you    let    yourself    go.    all    these    atti 
tudes   of   selfishness    and    wickedness 
uill  come  out:   goodness  and  beauty 
are     attitudes     against     Nature     and 
mu*>t     be    learned." 

The  artist  has  an  obligation  to 
train  himself  to  present  not  the  ugli- 
ness and  mediocrity  of  the  world, 
but  the  unusual,  preferabl}  the  beau- 
tiful It  is  always  an  exa^^'eration 
brcaus*'  it  is  not  real,  "it  is  art. 
What  IS  not  exa^^geraled  is  nt)t  lau^li- 
♦-d  at,  neither  is  it  noticed,  ll  is 
mediocre.  'Mediocrity  is  so  natural, 
*;o  indistinct,  that  it  suffices  for  e\.er\- 
ihin^'   and    means    nothing:. 

Ill  the  movies,  camera  tt'chni(|ues 
•  an  cover  up  what  the  actor  cannot 
00  However,  the  Mime  mu'^t  do 
everythin;i.  Ih-  must  hav<'  complete 
rontrr  (f  his  t>ody  and  be  distinct 
in  evrrx  mo\cment.  To  reach  per- 
fection of  m')\ement.  the  mime  like 
thr  \al«'t  must  rid  himself  of  all 
his  personal  mannerisms.  "He  musl 
»^tiii.!.'i.'lc   to   have    jzood    manners.*' 

There  ,»re  three  basic  vpes  of 
men.  in  terms  of  action.  The  hrst 
two  are  eci^  nomic-hist(»i  ic  jH'rson 
i.'jes  They  d»'monstrate  how  man's 
Vh\  sidue  and  movement  develop 
from  his  environment  and  function 
The  first  of  the  two  is  the  Athletic 
man  He  can  '*e  asso  ited  origin- 
.,!!>  with  prehistoric  man.  Decroux 
illustrated  him  by  carrying  heax-y 
weights  so  th^t  his  body  took  the 
lorm  of  the  objects  he  carried  His 
main  function  was  action.  'A'her  one 
IS  engrossed  in  action,  he  cannot 
see.  He  doi»s  not  sec  the  future 
because  he  is  totally  inxolved  in  the 
present.  Here  is  the  basic  di (Terence 
between  th  Athletic  Man  and  the 
Urawingroom  Man.  The  latter,  a  mod- 
em man,  is  basicallly  a  seeing  man, 
while  the  man  in  Sport  concen- 
trates everything  on  one  point,  the 
Drawingroom  Man  can  idealize  the 
moment,  see  forwar  *  into  the  fu- 
ture   and   conser\e    himself   and    his 

energies. 

The  third  possibility  is  purely  r» 
stage-man;  he  is  called  'the  man 
)n  Dreams."  This  man  exists  in  a 
world  with  a  different  field  of  gravity 
in  which  there  is  little  articulation 
of  the  body.  He  is  pobsibic  only  in 


the    world    of    art.  the  circle.   To   follow    the  movement 

Mobile  statuar>  .  the  beginnings  of     is  the  sign  of  the  hero  and  the  art- 

the  actual   presentation   work   in   mi-     ist;    in   life,   one    only    suggests.    But 

me,    Ix'gi''      from   the   conception    of    beauty  is  always  complete,  and  it  is 

the    job    of    the   artist   to   bring   this 
competition. 

— EUine  Pransky 
CJ.S.) 


John    F.  Matthews 

publications.  .Assistant  Professor  of 
Knglivh  K\ans  is  a  member-  of  the 
Medieval  Academv  of  America,  the 
Modern  Language  Association  and 
the  Linguistic  Societ>  of  America, 
while  Olson.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Biocln'msitn  .  has  writtt^n 
research  articles  for  a  number  of 
seientific  publi<-ations. 
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Continued  froyn   /'a(/f   Six 

i»ut  tlie  best  in  all  of  the  boys,** 
rt^marked   Flumerc. 

This  \  ear's  team  ha*-  >outh  in 
addition  to  depth.  Onh  two  seniors, 
captain  Davy  Bouchard,  and  Tom 
(;irolamo.  b«»th  outst.  .diuL'  athletes, 
are  two  year  \'arsit>  \eterans.  The 
team  needs,  according  to  Klumero. 
only  time  and  good  weather  10 
whape  up  into  one  that  c«>uld  l>e 
^ery    well    in    tough    ( ompeti''o:i. 

An  important  addition  to  the  team 
has  been  fhe  appointment  of  Mike 
Azzone  as  Assistant  and  Freshman 
Coach.  Aiionc,  an  outstanding  att%- 
lete,  was  captain  of  the  '42  basket- 
ball  team  and  the  '43  baseball  team 
of  Northeastern  University,  and  was 
coached  by  Flumere  at  both.  Azzone 
has  been  a  successful  coach  in  both 
basketball  and  baseball  In  high 
school,  and  has  mentored  four  teams 
to  excellent  showings  in  both  Tech 
Tourneys  and  Greater  Boston  Base- 
ball  Tourneys. 

A  practice  double-he.'uler  will  be 
held  this  Saturday  at  10:30  am  and 
at  2:30  pm  and  all  student^  are 
invited  to  Marcus  Field  to  observe 
the    teams    progress. 


THE   BRATTLE   F\N 

49  Brattle  Street,  Harvard  S^. 
Cambridse,  Massachusetts 

There  in  situated  on  the  "Tory  Row" 
«f  Colonial  days,  a  quiet,  homolike 
Inn,  in  the  heart  of  histrtrio  Cam- 
bridge, just  two  blocks  from  Harvard 
(Tnixersiiy  Radrliffe  College  and  the 
•jubway  to  Boston. 

Tiansient  and  permanent  guests. 

Moderate  Rates 

Established   in   1915 

CLARA  FARRINGTON,  Owaer . 
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ARCHIM^l>^S 

makes  another  great  discovery... 

It's  what's  up  front 

that  counts 
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You  can  reproduce  the  experiment. 
It's  easy  as  TT.  (Yes,  you  can  do  it 
in  the  bathtub. )  Assuming  that  you 
have  first  visited  your  friendly  tobac- 
conist, simply  light  your  first  Winston 
and  smoke  it.  Reasoning  backwards^ 
the  discovery  proceeds  as  follows: 
first,  you  will  notice  a  delightful 
flavor,  in  the  class  of  fresh  coffee  or 
of  bread  baking.  Obviously,  such 


flavor  c?Lnnot  come  from  the  filter. 
Therefore,  it's  what's  up  fi^nt  that 
counts:  Winston's  Filter-Blend,  The 
tobaccos  are  selected  for  flavor  and 
mildness,  then  specially  processed  for 
filter  smoking.  This  extra  step  is  the 
real  difference  between  Winston  and 
all  other  filter  cigarettes.  Besides, 
it's  why  Winston  is  America's  best- 
selling  filter  cigarette. 


"Eureka!  Winston  tastes  good.,. 

like  a  cigarette  should  I" 


9.   J.  PCMIOID*  TOBACCO  C0..VIN5T0N-S  ALEM.  N.C* 


iipp!^mapiii4MMH 
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Foge  SiK 


THE    JUSTICE 


MokIi  30, 1959 


I-M  Basketball  Finals  Over; 
Softball  Rosters  Due  April  12 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  participated  in  this  year's  Winter  Inlra'-Mural  Program, 
which  was  the  best-organized  and  most  successful  in  Brandeis  History.  Three  winter  tournaments 
went  to  completion:  basketball,  badminton,  and  ping  pong.  .     .  „  u  n 

Fruchtman  East  and  Fruchtman  West,  first  in  their  respective  div-isiops.  beat  Rosen  Hall 
am'  Smith  Hall  in  the  division  playoffs  last  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Fruchtman  West  triumphed 
over  the  Division  2  champion  to  win  the  Intra-Murol  crown.  Alan  Ketover  won  the  badnunton  tour- 
nament and  Dave  Kamen  pad- 


I 


on  fhe  judges  bench 

Participation 


by  Jeff  Gotland 


died  to  victory  in  ping  pong. 
Both  basketball  division  champs 
will  receive  trophies  at  an  Intra- 

Mural  banquet,  to  be  held  at  5:30  pm 
pn   Thursday,    April    7,    as    will    the 
Ifitra-Mural  champs  ,and  the  badmin- 
ton and  pin<»  pong  kings.  Individuar 
irophk-N    will    also    be    presented    to 
OuUtanding    hoopslers    in   each   divi 
Sion,   with    Jack    Kirby    of    CW    win 
ning  the  Division  1  award  and  Marc 
Lubin    of    CE    taking     the    Division 
2  trophy. 

BoK  scores  for  the  basketball  play 
off^  are  as  follows: 

Division    1     Championship 


Fruchtman  West 

F.G.  FT 

Jack    Kirhv  4  2 

Karle  l>fnnis  1  • 

Bob  Pendleton         4  1 

Dave  Born^teiu         3  I 

Bol»  Kolber  7  1 

TOTALS 


PF 
2 

1 
1 
3 

4 


T.P 

10 

•» 

«• 

9 

7 

16 


Paul  C'aine 
Mel  Ludwifi 
Steve  C'andell 
Stan  l>avLs 
Dave  Feinsilver 
Gene  Turitz 
Ron  Lipton 


19  • 

Smith  Hall 
F.G.       FT 
3  1 

s         i 

2  t 

2  S 

1  • 
1  • 

0  0 


It 

PF 

2 

• 
0 

• 
3 

3 


44 

T.P. 

7 

II 

9 
6 
2 
2 
0 


I-M  All-Stars  ot  Holftime 


The  only  Varsitv  teams  that  have  been  able  to  fill  the  Judge's 
Boncn  this  vear  have  been  the  Basketball  and  the  Baseball  teams. 
Al  other  teams  have  been  and  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  depth 
wnich  is  hampering  chances  of  winning  and  making  it  seem  m- 
evitabie  that  some  will  cease  to  exist. 

A  few  injurie.  killed  a  chance  for  a  winning  football  record; 

the  wrestling  team  did  not  have  enough  men  to  follow  a  full  team  schedule; 
the  judo  team  as  unable  to  compete:  the  track  team  is  only  able  to  run  one 
man  iu  a  race  which  gives  out  points  for  three:  the  tennis  and  golf  teams, 
tbougn  just  sta.ting.  are  small;  even  the  excellent  fencing  team  could  use 
n.any  more  participants;  the  swimming  team  was  not  able  to  begin  its 
season;  the  soccer  team  could  not  compete. 

Most  of  these  teams  consist  of  men  who  had  never  participated  before, 
who  haa  learn.^i  thei-  athletic  skills  at  Brandeis.  For  many  of  these  teams 
conditioning  nahtr  than  innate  skill  or  brawn  are  required.  If  more  than 
-^  ouarter  of  the  male  resident  population  ciui  participate  in  Intra-Murak, 
sjrely  a  great  number  of  participants  can  be  had  for  Varsity  competition. 

Wrestling  Coach  Ed  Haddid.  who  has  been  asked  to  coach  the  1%0 
United  States  Oivmpic  Team,  said  that  students  should  realize  that  to  re- 
iruun  nealthy.  live  long,  and  face  many  of  life's  challenges,  a  well-condi- 
tu)ped  bod-  as  veil  ai.  a  cultivated  mind  is  necessar>'.  Athletic  participa- 
tio..  makes" for  a  well-conditioned  body.  Athletic  Trainer  Al  Coulthard  em- 
rh.'sizes  this  point   in  hij  weight  lifting  program. 

\he  athletic  facilities  at  Brandeis  are  more  than  adequate.  Many  com- 
plain, however,  that  these  are  usually  being  u^ed  by  Varsity  teams.  The 
solution  is  simple:  join  a  Varsity  team,  use  the  facilities,  get  into  condition, 
earn  a  letter,  ?njoy  yourself.  Yes,  enjoyment  can  be  and  is  had  from 
proper  conditioning  under  trained  coaches,  and  inter-collegiate  competi- 
tion with  chances  of  team  and  individual  victories. 


TOT  VI  .S  14  5  11 

Division  2  Championship 

Fruchtman   East 

F.G.       F.T.       PF 

Al  Block  ^  1  ? 

Marc  Lubin  3  4  I 

Modey  Feldman       1  1  * 

Contiyiued  oyi  Page  Three 


33 


T.P. 
6 

10 
3 


ACME 
'BOOKBINDING  CO. 

Theses  -  Dissertations  .  Texts 
Periodicals      Journals 
Restoration  and   repair  of   rare  books 
and   first   editions. 

100  School  Street    TW  3-2351 


Equipment 

All  members  of  athletic  teams 
which  have  finished  their  season 
must  turn  In  all  outstanding 
equipment  to  the  equipment  man- 
ager Immediately.  This  would  In- 
clude Basketball  (varsity  and 
freshman).  Fencing,  Wrestling, 
Soccer,  and  Judo.  Members  of  the 
general  workout  group  who  have 
discontinued  participation  must 
also  comply.  The  equipment  and 
lockers  are  needed  by  others  who 
are  now  using  the  facilities. 


Spring  Snow  Hinders 
Varsity  Nine  Practice    - 

•*In  the  three  years  Tve  been  coaching  baseball  at  Brandeis," 
declared  Hea*-:  Coach  Foxy  Flu  mere,  'the  team  has  not  looked  as 
sharp  in  piactice  as  it  did  last  week  before  the  snowstorm.''  Coach 
Flumere  expressed  regret  that  the  snow  forced  the  team  indoors, 
as  most  of  the  teams  the  Blue  will  compete  against  this  year  are 
getting  good  workouts  in  southern  tours  on  their  Spring  Vacations. 

This  appears  to  be  the  first 


I'M  Banquet 


AH  participants  in  Men's  Intra^o- 
ral  Basketball,  Badminton,  and  pin^ 
pons  9r€  invited  to  an  intra-Mural 
banquet  to  be  held  at  5:30  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  April  2  in  the  Club  Lounge 
of  the  student  Union.  Awards  will  be 
presented  to  the  winners  in  each  sport 
at  that  time.  Tier  and  jactcets  must  be 
worn. 


Brandeis  Nine  with  depth.  Five 
men  are  out  for  pitching  as  com- 
pared to  last  year's  two;  there 

are  two  firstbasemen  as  compared  to 
last  year's   one;   there   are  five   out- 


fielders to  last  year's  three;  and 
there  are  two  catchers  to  last  year's 
one.  Positions  are  being  fought  for 
and    none    is    secured.    "This    '    l.igs 

Continued  on  Page  Five 


Freni's  Esse  Station 

$70  South  St.  TW  3-931t 

We    extend    a    personal    welcome    to 

Brandeis    students   to  the    closest   and 

finest  service  station   in  town. 

REPAIRS  -  CAR-WASH 

ROAD    REPAIRS   •   ACCESSORIES 

TIRES  .   BATTERIES 
Mass.  Official    Inspection   Station 


Do  You  Think  for  Yc 


I.  When  your  friends  impart  confidences, 
do  you  feel  (A)  uncomfortable,  or 
(B)  complimented? 


2.  Do  you  prefer  a  task  which  demands 
(A)  the  organization  of  complex  details, 
or  (B)  a  constant  flow  of  ideas? 


3.  Would  your  first  reaction  to  a  difficult 
committee  appointment  be  that  you  had 
been  (A)  ''stuck/'  or  (B)  honored? 


n 


n 


^f  THIS  SHORT  QUIZ    ] 

'^  [  WILL  TIP  YOU  opp:  *J 


5.  Do  you  find  that  you  work  or  study 
more  effectively  (A)  under  supervision, 
or  (B)  on  your  ow^n  schedule? 


D-D 


4.  If  you  were  a  contestant  on  a  qute 
program  which  of  these  question 
categories  would  you  prefer:  (A)  popular 
©ongs  of  today,  or  (B)  current  events? 


a  "D 


6.  Is  it  your  feeling  that  close 

friendships  with  superiors  would  be 
(A)  a  great  help,  or  (B)  actually  a 
hindrance  to  your  career  with  a  firm? 


7.  Which,  to  your  mind,  has  the  greater 
influence  on  you  in  making  a  good  grade: 
(A)  the  instructor,  or  (B)  the  subject 
matter  of  a  course? 


8.  Do  you  believe  that  the  saying  ''haste 
makes  waste"  is  (A)  always  true,  or 
(B)  often  false? 


n«a 


D-D 


a -a 


9.  Which  would  weigh  more  

heavily  in  your  choice  of  filter  J             g        j 

cigarettes:  (A)  the  opinions  T— J  I 1 

of  friends  with  similar  tastes, 
or  (B)  your  own 
considered  judgment? 


It  IS  usually  the  case  that  men  and  women 
who  really  think  for  themselves  come 
around  to  VICEROY  as  their  brand  of  filter 
cigarette  ...  for  two  very-good  reasons:* 
VICEROY  is  the  one  cigarette  that  gives 
them  a  thinking  man's  filter  and  a  smoking 
man's  taste. 

*//  you  checked  (B)  on  any  six  of  fhe  nine 
questions  .  .  .  you  really  think  for  yourself! 

C  19S9.  Brown  ft  Wiiiuosuoa  Tobacco  Con*. 


Famlllap 
pack  or 
crush*, 
proof, 
box.    . 


The  Man  Who  Thinks  for  Himself  Knows 


ONLY  VICEROY  HAS  A  THINKING  MAN'S. 
FILTER  ...  A  SMOKING  MAN'S  TASTE  I 


Brandies  Cuts  Tuition;  Ends  Football 

Jtoeer -feared  a  student  demonstration  on  the  hotel  grounds."  nrolonced  discussion,  and  was  based  upon  several  factors,  the  offical  University  an- 

singer    ^earea  a  ^^.^^^  increase  of  two  months  ago  followed  a  P^°  J"^^,,^^^"  ^nr'the  Woodruff  Hall  demonstration  was  the  primary  motivating 

nouncementsUtel.  Student  opposition,  as  -ani^^^tedm  councils  protest  let  ers    o^th^^^  ^^^,  ^^^^  ''''Z'f^'%'''  ^not'll'  the 

?orce.  Following  the  student  protests.  Abe  ^einberf  Chairman  o^^^^^^^  intercol leg  a  e  fltball,  and  revert  all  funds  formerly  used  for  this  purpose  into  the 

developing  a  source  of  income  other  than  tuition.    The  suggestion  to  arop  initrc       e  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  gi^^n  by  several      ^  ^  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^^  decision,  tuitioa 

*  #T«»i.o*AAc    n/\nn  c%t  whof5e  decrees  are       ...    ._    ^i.   *«  aaa    irti»^^c   \iViir>ii 


■:^y/«fP!y.'  •  n.'!^."'Xf.<Arf!f'>^!>:hf9^'^''''' 


■y*.-;,  ■'.'  tjmff  ■'><♦/?■. 


i 


Trustees,  none  of  whose  degrees  are  ^^^  remain  at  $1,000.  Funds  which 
honorary,  and  led  Feinberg  to  caU  ^^^^  previously  used  for  running  the 
the  unscheduled  meeting.  football    program    will    be    used    for 

The  heated  discussion  centered  pn-  j^.gj^^j.  faculty  salaries  and  general 
marily  upon  the  detrimenUl  efifects  ^p^^^^j^g  costs,  with  the  exception 
which  might  result  from  a  loss  of  ^^  ^^^  $1,250,000  given  out  annually 
the  publicity  which  football  teams  .^  football  scholarships.  This  money 
receive.  ♦      iu      will  be  put  into  the  general  scholar- 

Anonymous  sources  close  to  the  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^jj  students  now  on  ath- 
board  report  that  Trustee  Eleanor  ^^^.^  scholarships  will  be  allowed  to 
Roosevelt's  comment,  'Take  it  from  ^^^^  ^^^^  providing  they  partici- 
me,  it's  better  to  have  no  publicity  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  intramural  program, 
at  all  than  bad  publicity*'  was  the  ^^^.^^^  ^^..j^  ^^  greatly  expanded, 
turning  point  in  the  debate.  The  ^j^en  reached  for  comment  in 
same  sources  report  that  the  decision  ^.^j^.  geach,  where  he  is  recuperat- 
received  unanimous  approval  as  sole  :^^  ^^^^  ^  laryngitis  attack.  Presi- 
dissenter  Lawrence  Wien  stormed  ^^^^  Abram  Sachar  stated.  'To 
angrily  from  the  room  cursing  m  ^^^^^  ^^^  Talmud:  -^Whcn  employee 
French,  German,  and  Norwegian,  be-  ^^^  employer  cooperate,  the  harvest 
fore  the  vote  was  Uken.  Mr.  Wien  s  ^^^^^  ^  ^.^^ .  j  ^^^^  alway>  rt  pre- 
earlier  motion  to  rename  the  school  ^^^^^^  ^^^  student  body  to  the  best 
*'Wien  International  University"  had    ^^    ^^,    ability,    and    now    that    our 

pleas  have  been  answered  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  golden  second  dec- 
ade   of    growth,    growth,    and    more 

growth.*' 

Professor  Benjamin  Friedman,  head 
football  coach,  has  cut  short  a  lecture 
tour  in  the  mid-west  and  is  flying  to 
Boston  to  personally  deliver  hLs  pro- 
test resignation.  When  reached  for 
comment  he  stated,  *!  don't  usuaUy 
w  .    -i-  f         n-i     talk  to  The  Justice,  and  this  place  is 

The  editors  of  The  Justice  note  with  pride  and  pleasure  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  mem-  turn^n,^  into^a  Jesj^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

■"^^^^Dltax^^S^r.  Professor  of  American  Civil.^^^ 

ing  America   As   A  Civilization.   A  release   from  MG.M    reports  that   l^^^^^  him  with  the    University  has   probably  capitulated 

with  a  cast  of  millions.  On  this  occasion,  the  Society  of  Old  Timers  plan  lo  present  ^^  pressures  to  end  the  football  pro- 

^ocond    annual    'Old-Radicals-Make-Good-Award." gram  as  a  result  of  a  sizable  endow- 

,,       ,    „    -.  ,    prr^foc ~~ ]        1     Mother    My  Uncle,  My  Brother  and    ment  stipulating  that  that  be  done. 

Men  mav  visii  ou.f i  ...v..  ......  -        Dr.  Frank  E.   Manuel.  Proft.s-    ^^  ^^^  pg^^^^^  ^gint  of  space  travel,    ^o^  >■  .  ^^   ^^^^    ^.^^    Professor    Friedman 

certain  times  of  the  month,  the   sor  of   Modern   History,   has   re-        prs.    Nathan    Kaplan    and    Milton     •  —    ■• 

>:_.       .„    >.»    .1«t<><->ninAr1    hv    th(>     „»^>1..     iMiKlivhArl      an     article     in     v.>mon      Prnf(>«<:nr<:    f 


Vol.  XI.      No.  21 


Brandeis  University 


April  6,  1959    ^^^^  defeated. 


New  Study  Causes  Facility  Contlnuc  To  PuWish  Books,  Essays; 

Many  Are  Chosen  For  Distinguished  Awards 


Because  of  the  results  of  a  recent 
study  of  the  psycho-sexual  habits  of 
Brandeis  men,  ^  change  is  bein^ 
made  in  the  male  housing  program 
next  year.  Personnel  Director  Stan- 
ley  Weinstein  announced  yesterday. 

The  following  changes  will  go  into 
effect; 

1  All  men.  both  on  and  off  campus, 
must  Jive  in  singles. 

2  Men  may  visit  other  men  only  at 


ceri.im   iuiikt^  v.i   i..^  «........,  ...^    ^kjl    v^.    ^^-^^ — .-               .           x^ic,.    .,«...«»    ..^^— ..      -^                                norni>iv    Van  Ghent     Visiting  returned    to    the    discussion,   **Thafs 

times  to   be   determined  by  the  centlv    published    an    article    m  Kamen,   Professors   of   Biochemist r>'.  .^^^\J^,''^^^^  ^f    English     is  most    probably    the    case/*    he    said, 

dormitory   resident   counsellors,  ^he    Journal     of    Modern     SocVo-Psy-  ^poke    to    the    American    Association  Assisiani    i  roit  •  ^  -   ^  .__.:^^  *.o„»   Hor>»t  fnr^Pt   that   even   if   it  is 

Resident     counsellor^     in     each  cholo9ical    Research.      The    essay    is  ^f  University  Professors 


tx  ^sz.  r;;:;;„vr,q,.»  :_B.  „----.-,- 1 " ;:. 


KeMdenl     counsellor,     in     each  chological    Research.     The    essay    iS  of  University  Professors  on     Mone  P~^^^^^^  Ys    Meaningless:     Once  true  it  would  scarcely  just.fy  such  an 

dorm  will  be  Persian  eunuchs.  entitled   -The    Bureaucrat.c   Poss.b.l.  ,^^  the  Behav.oral  Patterns  of  Col-  J^  ^^^^^  ^    '^  God  Everything  Fol-  action.  Any  University  matter  must 

.    ...      .w      =.nH    r.ndv    machines  ity:    Rent    Control    and    the    Nature  i^ge  Presidents."  You  Bel.e%c  m  ^.oa  r,      j        t.  ^   invalidated   or   validated   on    the 

.  r  L^d  to  ou^  aTlea  t  a  of  Man.'    The  study  is  dedicated  To  j^^  Bronstein.  Associate  Pro-  '"^^  •  •  •  basis  of  the  specific  relationship  that 

'^           .  n^n    of  ,,» Uter  in  Social  Reform.-    He  is  also   writing  J^,^    „j    p^^^    ^rt^.    is    currently  Dr.  Maunce  Stem  Assistant  Prof e^^  ^  ^as  to  the  internal  integrity  of  the 

m.n.mal  ^"""""^^^^  '"^f  .P*'"  '"  the    secikm    on    academia    for   Amy  '^^        ^^  Colorne.,  of  the  Color  sor   of  Sociology    .s   the   author   of  j^^f.^^uon.  no.v  don't  forget  that  I'm 

their  goods,  or  lose  their  option  y/^^'^^^  ,  .    ^.,„..„.,„  f  agmenH  of  Flesh    Machine  and  a    Barnes    and    Nobles    text    called  _^   ^^^,^^  ^„„  r-haret-s    but  I  am 


to  operate  on  campus.  Vanderb.lfs  Etiquette.  _.  .-,..-.. 

....  „       .,.  ^„,v       I>r.  Herbert  -Marcuse,  Professor  of    A„t|.cioclc. 

These  changes,  U  .s  felt   ^'"  «;«'^  p^jitjcs    and    Philosophy,    has    been  ,^^^^.,    cheskis.   Emer 

toward^      preservmg      the      alreadv  ^^^^^   Malraux   to   be   a        ""^    •"^^''^ 

unique  Brandeis  spint.  Other  un.ver-  ^  ^^^^^^    ^^^.^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^    (.^^..^ 

sities  have  expressed  mterest  m  the  Marm^p's    first    labor 


iius    Professor    of    Romance    Lang- 
uages   and    Literature,    shocked    a 


-      ^,        ,     ,        ...  i..:,v.i-v.^...  .^^-  v— .  forget 

a    Barnes    and    Nobles    text    called  ^^^   making  any  charges,  but  I  am 

Sociological  Concept*  Simplified  and  ^^j^j^g    ^^^e    pretty    pointed    ques- 

Reduced.  ^^0^5 »» 

John  F.  Matthews    Associate  Pro-  ^^.^^^^^  Professor 

fessor  of  Theatre   Arts    told   a   stu-  long-time    friend    of 

dent  of  his  that  he  liked  a  particular  ^!/^'.    neoartment.  when  asked 


sities  have  expressed  interest  m  me    ^^^^^^       Marcuse's    first    labor    ;;--     ;e;io;'' of" '^Tlie    Dialogue/'  '^^''' ""' '"'^''1'  ""^ ''""tV  ZZTt^i.  the  Athletic  Department,  when  asked 

Brandeis    Plan,    notably    Dartmouth.    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^.  ^^.^^  ^  ^3^,^  ,,  .^,    S'ar dirussing   "Man.-*  by    get-  ^  '^fS^'^i^rn^^S^^^  to  comment  on  the  decision,  stated. 

ting     up    and    announcing.    "If    the  f       ^".^^^  POSt  trau  .^^^    ^^.^^.^^   ^^   ^^^    ^^^^     ,„    t^^, 

^   ^.  ,       ,.    .^ *  ^r  .u^  T^..,c  hallucinations.  ^^^^^^i    tr.  wa*.  th*.  football  business 


and  will  bo  kept  up  to  date  on  its 
progress. 

Doctor  Sachar.  when  reached  in 
Miami,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
plan:  'It's  wonderful,  it's  unique, 
it's  another  Brandeis  first.  Why  it's 
almost  as  good  as  the  Olin-Sang 
Ameican  Civilization  Center." 

The   Brandeis    plan  nas   Us   critics. 


DenKicratic  Elections.** 

Dr.    Arnold    llauser.    Professor    of 
Fine    Arts,    has     participated    in    a 


linn     UP     anu     uiiiiwuiiviii&,       *»•     *'*"*-    ,    ,,      '^^n^^^  *''    S^*^^^' 

good  Lord's  punishment  of  the  Jews   hallucmat.ons.  ^^^^^^^    ^^  ^^^  the  football  bus.ness 

is  retribution    1  might   suggest  that       Father  Adrian  Van  Kaam.  Visum?    ^j^  g^^  jt  ^ust  be  remembered  that. 
K„  i^,  .i,«  finvim  for  a  vvrhile."    He    Lecturer     in     Psychology,    has    an    j^  ^^^■^^  contwt,  many  football  players 

sitting    on    dining 

the  long  run,  at 

problem  will  be  solved." 


he  trv  the  Goyim  for  a  while."    He  Lecturer     in  Psychology,     nas    an  j„  j^j^  contwt,  many  f 

had    told    a    previous    session    that  nounced  that  he  has  found  the  clue  ^ave    been    seen    sitti 

there   was   a   divine   purpose  in   sin.  to    happiness  and    truth.     "Its    not  j.^^^^  tables  and,  in  th 

'It    keeps    God    in    the    business   of  dogma."    he  told    this    newspaper,  j^^st  this  problem  wil 


forgiving."       Several     skeptics     ques 
tioned   the   very   existence   of   a   Su- 
preme   Being,   to   which   Cheskis   re 


Dr.  Joseph  Israel  Cheskis.  Emeritus 


Miss  Marie  Syrkin.  Assistant  Pro-  Profes.sor  of  Romance  Languages  and 

' fessor    of    Humanities,    is    the    main  Literature,  expressed  Hasidlc  ecstacy, 

sanded "I'alnu'idira^  Notion    speaker   at   the   next    convention    of  exclaiming,   "It'ss   a   decision   of   the 

-  Couthiucd  OH  Page  Four  Coyitinncd  on  Page  Three 


Plan  Consfrucfion 
Of  Zen  Chapel 


n*t   believe  it." 
Dr.   David   S.   Berkowitz   will    soon 


Dr.  Sachar  A 


he'tn-the'coyimfora  whUe."    He    Lecturer     in     Psychology,    has    an 
symposium  on  'Why  1  Am  An  Acs-  *  .  ^ 

thetic  Kormalisl." 

The   editors   of    DISSENT,   particu- 
larly Irving  Howe.  As.sociate  Profes- 
The   uranueis   p.an  nas   ».   cr.u«.  '  ^^^^^.^  ^.^^^,    ^.v 

but.  a..  Personnel  D.rector  Wemstem    «^r  o'     ^  ^^^.^,  ^,„^ 

point.>  out.  they  laughed  at  t.ahleo.    ^^'^  *,  ^..^^^^  j^^.^s  Waller.  As- 

.XtineTSrl^^tr;   s..stant'professor    of    folUics     have    J'^    ,   ,,   ,,,a.mnc.d    obvious 

'aether   ste'p   in   its  development   of    ^^^^%:^  ^^    fo"  t'hem    'j.f  ->•  '•'  ««^-^'^"^"^''  ^""'  ^■«""'- 
the  whole  man.  ^^^^  .  ^,^^^,  special  award  has  been 

Sri^u-ioTSftirmSUii^ein-io:  p--„,\r«rhr:: " """ 

tering    the    spirit    of    togetherness.    9rapHI^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^     ^  W      |7V.^IflAf       Rg^glxr 

/f     Z-Cril    y^UK^^J^i  '*"'''^'"'"^'''^'^'"\,1u     r..2mt  Professor   of    Mathematics,   was   re-  OGCOnO     JT  aCliilY     MJUily 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Brandeis  sky,  and   brmgmg   all   the  academic  ^^o^^^    ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  originator  of  ^^^^'^^^      *    ^^  ^  ^ 

has   not   appeared   in   Life  Magazine  jargoiu  into  one  publication.  ^^^  famous  "What,  me  worry?"    Un- 

this    year.    President    Sachar,    when       Dr.    Eugenia    Hanfmann     D'rcctor  .^^^^5^.^^      ^^^^^^     unimpeachable, 

reached    in    Miami,   announced   that  of     the     Psychological     Counsehng  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  administrator 

-Brandeis  is  a  non-sectarian  Univer-  Center,  has  pubhshed  a   book,  Tne  .^^j^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  thought  this  t(    ,,^^^  _^^„^.  ^^  „„,  _^ 

sity.     We   need   a  fourth   chapel   so  FiHv  Minute  Hour,  true  st<»r»es  irom  ^  gn^ther  serious  manifestation  of   j^„„j  reorganization  program  on  the  Brandeis  political  scene.  Dr. 

that  visitors  will  not  think  the  pres-  her  Practice    7***^  7°''^^^!,^. ''^^^^  irresponsible  radicalism.  o_-u       i^ng  a  proponent  of  collegiate  bicameraUsm,  stated  that 

ent  three  are  merely  Reformed   Con-   dered    eight    »-" J;-f    f  ;^>^^  ^^^^       j,,  Harold  Weisberg.  Director  of  fhe   new  lelislaUve   body  wUl  act   as   a   check   on   the    arbitrary 

^i::^.:^^.ri^r^^  ^:.:i^rz^~p^  -  s     schoo.  and .  .t^^  ^li^eTof  tLrecentiy-coW  ^:^;^;^r;^.TT;^^r^;^^ 

Buddhism  is  the  answer  to  our  prolv    of    the    free    psychological    adv.ce,   f [^^/^^^ .  j' gfj^^y'^S^k  Tan  ar-  ed  Faculty  Senate.  Sachar.  who    ^^^^  ^,^^.3  ^^e  balance  of  power 
lem "  .        usually  suggested  to  them  by  Stan-    altacKed  by  sianey  itoo  ^^  ^   ^^      numerous      occasions      has    ^o  conservative  members  from  "safe" 

A  telegram  from  Ira  Landess,  In-   ley  Weinstein,  M.B.A.    An  additional    »'5^^e    'n    ine  ^       ^^^^^   labeled  the  Faculty  Senate  a  group   school  of  Science  districts.  The  new 

terfaith  Chairman,  who  is  currently  copy  has  been  purchased  at  the  re-  P'^""  '^^'""  *;  „  ^ook  that  was  of  "willful  men,"  confided  to  apushy  Faculty  House  of  Representatives  will 
in  Japan,  confirmed  the  President's   quest  of  Miss  Ellen  K.  Lane.  ,,      JL„^h  i«  Now  Masses  Justice  reporter  when  contacted  m    be  composed  solely  of  instructors  and 

message.     He   added   that   "In   this       Dr.    CTaude    Vigee.    Professor    of   ^^"/?,";L^^^^  Miami   Beach,   that  the  Senate  has   assistant  professors  without  tenure, 

world  of  today  which  few  of  us  like  French,  will  deliver  a  lecture  for  ^^'^''^^J^^l'^^'  ZJ  .^^^^  ^^  unaccountably  Uved  up  to  prior  ex-  gachar  is  relying  on  their  financial 
and  less  of  us  made,  we  must  find    Hillel   on   "The   Lonely    Moi   as    the    'f  ^^'l^^^j  .^^^^p^^'^i^,  *"^^  pectations.  thus  necessiUting  the  ore-   insecurity    as    a    means    of   keeping 

some  escape.    Saturday  night  dances   Solitary  Jew."  jn*    „„  ''ThP  Discioline  of  ChUdren    «"»°  <>'  *  counter-vailing  force.  jhem  in  line,  thereby  creating  a  more 

are  not  the  answer.     It  is  only  in       Dr.  J.  V.   Cunningham.  Professor   Uon  on     ine  uiscipiine  o  ^^  Yi.c\ii\.j  Senate  has  repeatedly   responsible  faculty  legislature.     Tfce 

Zen  Buddhism  that  we  can  achieve   of  English.  wUl  be  writing  epigram-    m  coiiege.  Professor    of   embarrassed  the   Administration   by   Faculty   House   wiU   work   primarily 

perfect  harmony  between  body  and    matic    captions    to    photographs    in      ]^^j^^J  '  ^  •     .^     ns     eye-opening     invesUgations     on   through  a  system  of  standing  corn- 

mind,  the  soul  and  nature."  Landess  E$qulre.  Dr.  James  Klee.  Associate  E~"«"''f*;  J"^  J'^^tJ  \i;,\x^^s  per-  racketeering  in  the  New  York  gar-  mittees.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
also  stated  that  Alan  Watts,  an  au-  Professor  of  Psychology,  will  join  °«^*Pf  P^'^^Jf  advertLment  reads  ment  industry,  thereby  upsetting  sev-  proposed  Tools  Committee,  which 
thority  on   Zen   Buddhism,   was  of-   the  illustration  staff  of  that  maga-   ^^^''^-  .^.J^l^^^^^^»  eral  Administration  negotiations  with   wiU  plan  the  House's  agendas  after 

fered    a    Ziskind    visiting    professor-   line.  .        ,  ^  „  ^^J*   i^hn    van    Doren     Assistant   would-be  contributors,  prior  consultation  with  Sachar,  Dean 

ri,ip.  WatU  and  our  own  Dr.  Glatzer  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ed^r  Johnson.  Pn>-  ^f^  ^f "  "^EngliST.  i^'  wrfung  a  The  major  defect  of  the  Faculty  Roche-Director  of  the  Budget,  and 
are  -"»^^-^;^;;Xr?r"''  'Xm^  t^Jthe  ^i!?^  '.noSd^rt:  be  eoUUed  My  Father.  My  Senate.  Sachar  contended,  i.  iU  ad-  "Wee  Willy-  Dansker. 


•-  - _----.  ..    jifi^j     though    unimpeacnaoie.         The  office  of  the  President  has  released  final  plans  for  a 

ychoiogicai    Counsehng  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  administration  Faculty  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  instituted  in  the  fall  of 

pubhshed  *  ''*>.°'^'  /"*  indicated  that  some  thought  this  to  ^ext  year.  It  will  represent  the  first  step  in  an  ambitious  govern- 

Th''  hlnLtore'^has  or  ^  another  serious  manifestation  of  ^^^^  reorganization  program  on  the  Brandeis  political  scene.  Dr. 
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Dear  Houio  and  Linda: 

I  read  the  letter  by  that  Wien 
Scholar  in  last  week's  issue  with 
great  interest.  It  oeeurred  to  me 
that  it  proved  that  the  We  in  Inter- 
national Scholarship  Program  is 
completely  worthless.  If  the  pro- 
gram would  bring  strange  and  exotic 
and  different  and  exciting  iHK>plc 
here,  that  would  be  one  thing. 

But,  it's  quite  clear  that  American- 
ization has  spread  all  over  the  world 
and  American  values  are  accepted 
by  all.  Who  wants  to  have  foreign- 
ers if  all  they're  going  to  do  is 
repeat  the  same  doltish,  conform- 
ist, Philistine  thoughts  we  always  get 
around  here?  And  the  grammar  in 
?his  letter  Is  perfect. 

— An  irate  student 


Defense 


Pranks  ; 

The  editors  of  The  Justice  cannot  but  view  with  extreme  dis- 
tress and  ehajjrin  the  actions  of  some  of  their  fellow  students  a 
week  ago.  At  the  moment  when  the  fate  of  the  Dalai  Lama  is 
gravely  in  doubt,  when  the  whole  world  seems  to  hover  over  a 
precipice  of  cataclysm  and  disaster,  when  the  very  future  of  this 
idyllic  coinnumity  is  threatened  by  caprice,  we  fail  to  understand 
hov  responsible  human*  beings  can  take  time  out  for  meaningless, 
jinproductive.  and  destructive  endeavors.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
when  our  colleagues  took  to  pouring  a  green  dye  into  Hamilton 
Pond  and  even  into  the  pond  joining  our  Three  Chapels  that  this 
newspaper  was  silent.  The  defacing  of  property  is  a  serious  viola- 
tion of  natural  law  and.  in  this  particular  case,  it  will  deprive  many 
visitors  of  the  opportunity  to  apreciate  two  areas  of  our  lovely 
campus.  The  main  issue  remains,  however,  that  Aprils  Fool's  Day 
pranks  -  in  this  'hiy  and  age  and  crisis  world  -  should  not  be  con- 
cloned  b}  anyone. 

Presiihit  Scubar 

The  President  has  iK^en  stricken  with  a  ca<e  ol  ]ar>ngitis.  For 
iiW  kinds  of  obvious  reasons,  we  wish  him  veil. 

Union  Finalh  Gets  Name: 
Crisis  Now  in  Plaque  S[>ace 


With  the  naminj'  of  the  ('.coffic 
and  Beatrice  Sherman  Student  Cen- 
ter ia»;t  week,  the  l'niversi»t>  has 
exhausted  nil  available  building  vpace 
for  the  placement  of  plaques  Ut  honor 
benefactors.  Several  M-hemev  for 
dealing'  uith  the  crisis  are  beinp 
eonsidered  •  bv  the  Administrative 
Committee. 

A  mt'asure  \vhi«'h  Dr.  .T<»hn  V 
Ko«  ht .  Dean  of  Faculij  descri»H*s 
4is  "ingenious,  but  onb  a  temporary 
8top-jiap/'  calls  for  placjues  in  each 
classroom,  dormitory  room,  and 
University -operated  washroom.  R^K'he 
U  confident  that  the  v'ommittee  will 
be  able  to  overcome  Student  Coun- 
rilV  opposition  to  the  placement  of 
plaques  in  the  rooms  of  students 
livint;  off-campu5^. 

Earl)  n«  xt  month  the  K.iCulty  Sen- 
ale  is  exiH'tU'd  to  latifv  th<'  pr4)pi»s- 
u\  for  small  puiv  to  be  \n»rn  by  the 
occupiers  of  endov  ed  chairs*.  Thus 
Dr.  Louis  KronenbcriJcr,  for  jn  lance, 
livould  ucar  a  bronz*-  lapel  p^n  lie^i^- 
natmi:  him  as  "Sophie  Tucker  Pro- 
fessor of  ThcrJer  Arts/'  Each  mem 
ber  of  the  Class  of  11M)3.  on  an  ex- 
perimcnial  basis,  will  have  stnmpcd 
on  his  wrisi  the  \noi(^,  'Thi«'  siudcnt 
donated   by  ..." 

Dr  SacJiar.  nnIio  expects  to  v^ear 
haiulkerchiefs  carrying  the  imblem 
••This  president  hn^  been  established 
by  means  of  the  j^eneruus  bequest  of 
Jacob  A.  Giildfarb/'  said  thai  he  felt 
the  aboxe  measures  to  be  an  im.iijin- 
ati\e,  but  "by  no  means  permanent 
solutions  to  the  growing*  problem  of 
pro\.ding  recoi^nition  for  the  Univer- 
sity's many  L'enerous  benefactori;/* 
He  himself,  he  feels,  has  been  a 
major  cause  of  the  difficulty,  his  pol- 
icy   of    aiming    at    the    low -middle 

group  ol  contributors  ha^  resulted  in 


a  dangerously  hij:h  r»mtributors  per 
m.llion  ratio  of  11.5.  This  represents 
an  average  <x>ntribution  of  less  than 
$100,000  possible  caused  by  an  ex- 
cessive amouni  of  activity  in  the 
Boston  art^a.  In  order  to  remedy 
the  situation,  Sachar  expects  to 
spend  more  of  his  time  in  the  future 
in   the   Miami    Beach   area. 

Zen  Chapel.,, 

Continued  tr*>m   Paue  Oue 

for  next  year.  Tne  first  half  of  one 
of  these  will  In-,  "The  history  of  the 
Jews  until  1780":  the  second  half  will 
iH^  entitled.  ''The  Zens  take  over." 
rhe  second  courst»  will  be,  ''The  Book 
of  Job  as  seen  by  Su/uki. 

The  Jl  STICE  immediately  contact- 
ed architects  Harrison  and  Abramo- 
vitz.  They  ♦»;»id  ihat  the  overall  ap- 
pearance of  liiis  f*»urth  chapel  uill 
be  ♦'jinilar  to  the  others.  Three  of 
The  walls  will  b«-  made  of  brick, 
ant^  one  nt  pliable  plastic  so  that 
those  who  iia\e  recently  converted 
uill  not  inflict  injury  upon  them- 
selves   chuni:     the    '*uall-walkb*'    for 

peace. 


Dear  Linda   and   Howie: 

i  want  publicly  to  deny  tiie  rumor 
currently  circulatinj;  amon;^'  mem- 
bers of  the  administration.  I  have 
never  l)een  the  i*hostwriter  of  any 
editorials  for  The  Justice,  nor  does 
James  Wechsler  serve  as  unofllcial 
adviser  to  the   newspaper. 

As  ever, 

—Max 

.«..*.  •         ...  .  • 

Psycmno*iy 

Dear  Linda   and    Howie: 

Lm  not  one  of  those  people  who 
likes  to  write  to  ne\\spapers.  but 
1  felt  that  I  wanted  to  tell  you  how 
much  r\e  appreciated  }  our  issues 
of  The  Justice. 

But.  as  you  may  well  know  from 
xour  studies,  the  bad  is  alwa>s  mixed 
with  the  ;:o.h1.  There  is  snmethinj.: 
Ihat  worries  me.  J  base  this  on 
my  exhaustive  psycholoj*ical  train- 
ing at  the  Harvard  Business  School. 
It  i<  perfectly  obvious  that  \our 
pr«'decessor.  Marty,  had  a  se\ere 
case  of  patholojrical  paranoia  and 
was  an  obse'-^si^e  compulsive,  as 
well  M\  concern  with  both  of  you 
IS  that  you  demonstrate  marked 
schizophrenic-  t«»ndcncies  and  thai  ><)u 
seem  impressed.  «.ometimes.  That  is, 
when  >ou*rc  in  my  office  you're 
navty;  in  print,  you're   p«)lite. 

Whatever  else  I  may  say  about 
Vfarty,  he  sure  expressed  himself. 
And  if  youd  be  more  fulfilled  by 
prmting  my  pitUire  upside  down 
and  thini^s  like  that,  Td  be  the  last 
one    to    want    to    limit    your    p>:ichic 

ijrowth.    . 

Lovlr.gly, 

Stan 


Dear  Howie  and  Linda: 

J  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  clarify  some  misccmceptions 
around  this  campus.  First  of  all 
r  want  everyone  to  know  that  despite 
my  disagreements  with  Max  Lerncr 
about  cla.ss,  religion,  .sexuality,  and 
suburbs,  et  al.  I  think  he  swings 
pretty  much.  I.e.,  he's  certainly  a 
.solid  thinker  and  much  U^tter  than 
the  solid  young  pedants.  His  book 
is  pretty  good  also,  but  it  fails  to 
answer  one  basic  question.  I'd  like 
to  po.se  that  to  him  here.  How  can 
the  lonely  crowd  of  organization 
men  use  the  hidden  persuaders  to 
turn  the  affluent  society  into  the 
sane   isociety?     Huh,    Max,    huh? 

— Maurice  Stein 

NoM"  Meiiil>cr 

Dear  Howie  and  Linda: 

As  you  may  know  Brandeis  is 
pretty  famou.s  out  here  in  Hollywood. 
Eddie  Cantor  and  Dore  Schary  talk 
a  lot  about  K  ancT  Sophie  Tucker 
even  told  some  of  us  about  the  faOt 
that  Louis  Kronenbergcr  sits  in  her 
chair.)  Anyway,  this  isn't  the  real 
reason  that  Tm  writing.  Vou  see, 
F  sometimes  read  a  copy  of  The 
Justice  and  J'm  disturlx^d  at  the  way 
\ou  treat  your  President.  1  donl 
want  to  seem  like  a  busy-body,  but 
F  think  1  can  offer  you  a  new 
insight  into  Dr.  Sachar. 

V'lrst  of  all.  he's  perfectly  charm- 
ing: in  fact,  pretty  much  the  rage. 
In  my  recent  decision,  besides  Mike 
Todd  and  Eddie  Fisher,  your  Presi- 
dent was  next  most  important.  In 
influencing  that  decision.  It  was 
actually  his  book.  Now  certainly 
this  gives  you  a  new  insight  into  the 
man,  doesn't   it? 

You'd  be  intere^ttd  m  knowing 
that  Mrs.  Arthur  Miller  and  Sammy- 
Davis,  Jr.,  have  also  read  his  history 
with  the  same  ri'suhs. 

— Lli  Taylor 

P.S. — I  just  joined  the  National 
Women's   Commiitee. 


With  the  advent  of  Spring,  the 
ever-popular  chapel  area  has  once 
more  come  to  the  attention  of  this 
reporter.  Spring  is  the  season  of 
growth  and  I  have  it  from  a  good 
source  that  the  aforementioned  area 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  on  campus. 

From  that  same  realible  source 
comes  the  folowing  information:  The 
blond  locks  on  the  head  of  M.  P. 
originated  in  a  bottle!  He's  now  in 
the  market  for  une  petite  amie  who's 
dyed-to-match.  Here's  your  chance, 
girls  I  Also  on  the  lookout  for  com- 
panionship is  the  erudite  H.B.S.  Does 
anyone  remember  his  first  date  on 
the  Brandeis  campus?  Others  on  the 
list  of  '^eligibles"  are  D.M.C.  'he  still 
hasn't  recovered  from  the  loss  of 
his  Venus,  S.F.  'if  she  can  speak 
Spanish*,  and  L,W.  uf  she  can  keep 
her  mouth  shut). 

While  strolling  through  the  stacks 
in  the  library,  I  came  up  with  some 
very  interesting  facts.  It  looks  as 
though  S.R.  and  C.R.  are  the  latest 
thing.  Why  they  are  keping  it  a  se- 
cret is  a  puzzlie  to  me!  Also  on  the 
q.t.  is  the  M.J.-J.M.  duo.  My  good- 
ness, what  will  tlM»y  come  up  with 
next! 

The  party  of  the  week  was  hv\d 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. B.C. 
Among  the  guests  were:  N.E.,  J.M., 
L.J.L..  D.R..  L.P.H.,  MP.,  H.S., 
H.P.S.,  ILLS.,  H.M.S.,  H.Q.S.  and 
H.Z. 

Guess  which  one  was  slewed 
again.  'She  coitenly  was!>  Best  news 
of  the  evening  came  when  it  was  dis- 
closed that  R.R  had  finally  passed 
his  rabbit  test.  On  next  weeks  so- 
cial calendar  the  R.&H.  cast  party 
takes  top  billing.  Pcwr  K.K.  w  ill  prob- 
ably get  k.p.  again.  Won't  someone 
please   H.E.L.P    him! 

Well,   readers,  guess  that's   all    for 
*  new.  Just   remember,   if  there's  any- 
thing  going  on  On    Campus,  this   re- 
porter   will    get    all     the    facts    and 
brini:   them   ^•raight   to  you. 


c 


otnnicni 


Epilogue  to  an  Epilogue 


Vorh 


Dean's  List 

Beacuse  of  repeated  requests  to 
this  newspaper  for  such  informa- 
tion, THE  JUSTICE  prints  the 
names  of  those  students  who  did 
not  make  Dean's  List.  They  are 
Linda  Heller  and  Howard  Stone. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  no  editorial 
was  published  on  this  matter,  the 
editors  are  still,  as  fhey  have  been 
traditionally,  opposed  to  the  pub- 
lication of  this  list. 


March   17,  1950 
Dear  Linda  and   Howie: 

During  the  time  that  we  have  been 
at  Brandeis  we  have  been  impre>sed 
wih  the  relative  lack  of  variety  in 
the  Brandeis  diet.  We  feel  that  the 
>erving  of  pork  products  would  en- 
hance the  diet.  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees' policy  does  not  allow  this.  Pe- 
titions, addressed  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  have  bt^n  posted  around 
the  campus  and  will  be  forwarded  to 
it  when  suftkicnt  signatures  have 
been  gathered.  We  hope  that  the 
Board,  in  the  li.^'ht  of  btudcnt  opin- 
ion will  reconsider  their  policy  We 
agree  with  Willi.im  Jennings  Bryan 
that: 

The  humble^-t  citizen  in  all  the 
land,  when  clad  in  the  armor  of 
a  righteous  cause,  is  stronger  than 

all    the    hosts   of   error   .    .    .    «we) 

tome   to   speck   to  you   in  defense 

of   a    cause   as   holy    as   the   cause 

of  liberty— the  cause  of  humanity. 

We    hope    that    those    literate     pigs 

who    disagree    with    us    will    expres*; 

their     opposition     through     methods 

other  than  desecrating  our  petitions. 

Sincerely, 

Steven   Levlne  '62 
Joseph   tidsore  '62 


It  is  with  disillusionment  and  a  sense  of  futility  that  the  editors  of  this 
journal  realize  and  recognize  the  blasphemous  and  the  flagrant  betrayal  of 
the  American  I  nivcisity  as  embodied  in  the  recent  Administrative  action  of 
ceasing  inter-collcgiate  football  and  cancelling  out  of  the  old  tuition  raise. 
As  the  past  has  been  one  of  suflfering  the  breach  between  the  lib<*ral  and 
the  repressive  in  our  society,  so  the  present  continues  to  ferret  out  its  ide- 
ology of  compromise.  The  world  of  twilight,  where  the  physically  adept  have 
participated  in  our  ranks,  has  become  dark  and  bleak.  The  freedom  of  the 
athlete  has  been  exorcised  for  the  expediency  of  admini.strative  ideal*,  leav- 
ing  what  Harold  Laski  might  call  the  misrepresentation  of  the  masses.  1  do 
not  call  for  anarchv.  but  rather  I  say,  quite  ruefully,  that  when  certain  in- 
dividuals impose  their  value  system  'and  the  word  system  implies  oppres- 
sion) on  unsuspecting,  well-meaning  representatives  of  the  bureaucratic, 
highly  misunderstood  public;  well,  then  I  would  say  that  life  has  bec^ome  con- 
fused with  existence.  I  say  that  the  university  does  not  permit  and  admit 
the  living  experience  cannot  call  itself  a  place  where  values  are  questioned. 
The  fearless  confrontation  of  the  boorish  must  go  on.  unstified  by  the  dic- 
tates of  sheltered  faculty  and  petty  custodians. 

Somehow  we  have  not  transcended  the  Inferno  in  our  journex  through 
the  Dantean  circles.  As  we  retraverse  the  canti  of  the  Brandeisian  epic,  wc 
sense  the  impt»rceptivity  and  suppression  implicit  in  its  message,  the  hypo- 
crisy of  those  w  ho  talk  Paradisic  and  live  Purgatorio,  the  values  of  the  non- 
commital  and  the  compromising.  It  is  we  us  who  know  the  tragic  gap  be- 
tween the  dawn  and  the  dusk  of  universal  man.  To  say,  after  we  have 
journied  through  many  circles,  that  Limbo  is  reality,  is  to  admit  the  unbear- 
able eternal  human  condition.  We  have  lost  our  ties  with  the  street,  the 
bonds  that  gave  meaning  to  our  ulcerated  situation.  We  stand  alone  in  the 
cloister  with  bars  for  our  windows  and  shackles  for  our  eyes. 

I  talk  now  of  the  Administration'^  reconsideration  of  an  ideal  once 
fostered.  Where  university  endowment  was  to  come  from  the  students,  it  is 
now  to  be  derived  from  a  newly  betrayed  Athletic  Dept.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  those  who  once  were  dedicated  to  the  belief  that  the  bureaucratic 
could  find  justification  in  its  beiitg  are  now  plagued  by  a  sense  of  emptiness, 
a  sense  of  the  Bureaucracy's  new  found  alliance  with  retrogression.  Without 
support,  and  against  the  bludeonings  of  those  very  forces  that  would  seek 
to  destroy  us.  we  have  cried  for  the  commiseration  that  is  imperative  for 
liberal  expression.  For  the  rescinding  of  the  tuition  raise,  must  now  be  seen 
as  part  of  the  "moral  interregnum"  that  engulfs  society.  We  cry  out  in  vain 
for  a  cause,  only  to  see  the  idolatrous  devotion  to  inconsistency.  What  hap- 
pens, then,  is  that  remission  is  called  idealism,  and  dread  called  confusion. 

The  Dantean  journey  has  not  ended  in  Paridisio,  nor  has  the  approach 
been  euphoric.  We  stand  at  the  abyss,  where  past  radical  criticism  has  dis- 
appeared, and  present  libertinism  is  threatened.  Where  the  Philistine  forces 
subtlely  push  us  toward  the  precipice,  and  where  after  three  years  of  hope 
and  despair,  we  can  only  cry  out  (as  we  tumble  into  this  shallow  abyss  of 
mediocrity  k,  "Abandon  all  hope,  ye  who  enter  here.** 


AfiHt 
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Chaplains  Discuss  Mankind) 


''The  Serpent  in  the  Sky" 

Is  Mordant  Social  Critique    Problems  Of  I-Thou  Relation 

nih.list  nurselings!  Not  since  Henry  James  has  the  vitality  of  the  session  All  ^^ree  agreed   haln.an..^^  i-scusXon  of  man.  U  is  essential  to  consider  the  1-Thou 

masses  been  so  mordantly  affirmed  as  in  this  Freudian  mterpreta-  .^^^^^  „^,^Xd^haTwe  must^^^^^^^  intensely  immersed  in  the  Thou  and  on  th« 

tion  of  the  Messianic  age.     The  breezes  of  Roses  mordant  socal  relat.onship.  "f.  ^^.f/^J  *':j^;*^,'J^';^^^^  he  Thou  is  a  lone  force  pervading  the  universe. 

tr.tique  carry  uith  them  a  hint  of  Dostoevsky.  a  snatch  of  Frank  other  hand,  without  the  eternal  suppori  oi  xne^^_ine 

ira-Huv         J But,  it  is  with  the  Thou  that  1  he 


Yerbv    and    the    faint    odor 
leaky  pickles. 


^^^^  ,^  ..,  , ^   sion  of  man.  Thus  as  the  child  grows 

1   becomes   a   true   I   and    attains    view,  the  relationship  could  only  find    ^p     y^^   always    finds   a    place    withiB 


aKV  piCKies  It  is  not   ea.y    for  an   author   who    ^T^^^^^.^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^,,     expression  in  He-She. 

It  IS,  indeed,  refreshing  to  en-  seeks,   essentially,   the    poetic   defmi-    j^^^.^^^,^^  Cummins  felt  that  the  rela-       The   relationship   o1 

counter    an    author    who    speaks    of  tion,  to  transcend  the  ne^^ative  forces 

simplistic    e\olution    strictly    in    the  of    a    non-sensiii/ed    field    of    action. 


niS    imai    aciiit^vcmc-i.t    w.    .......  ^    .  the    synagogue.    In    the    (.ynrinasium. 

Reverend  Cummins  felt  that  the  rela-       The   relationship   of   man   to   man,    the    clubroom,   the    aance,   the   card- 

^-- -" -    ,  tionvhip  could  be  better  descried  as  according    to    Vogel,    is   one    of    the    party,  the  dinners,  and  hnally,  when 

simplistic    e>olution    strictly    in    the    of    a    non-sensiii/ed    field    of   action.    ^   y^^^.,^^,    interplay     He   commented  most  important   aspects  of  Judaism,    he  is  wisped  away  on  the  bretzes  of 

pejorative  sen.se.   Indeed,  this   is   not    And  yet  Rose,  by  very  virtue  of  his    ^^^^^^^^    ^^^^    only     in     these    terms  It   finds    its   expression    in   tlie    syna-    eternity  to  his  place  in  the  synagogue 

to  say  that  the  characters  are  nwral    ov*n    calculated     inertia,     transcends    ^^^^^^^    ^^^  '^.^^    ^^^    ^^^    existential  gogue,  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  place    burial  ground,  the  member  is  always 

isolates,    running    an    abstracted    ga-    and  conquers.      He  is  the  destroyer  .   ^^j^.      ^^^y^    ^y^^    y^^     you    and  for  the  entire  community  within  this    at  home  in  the  synagogue. 

mut.  Indeed,  they  could  be  me.  They    and  the   reformer.  Uie   madman   and    ^      ^^^^    ^^^^^^    svnonmoas    terms,  confine.    The    community    as    a    cor-        Father      Le   Blanc      distributed     a 

could  be  you.  They  could  be  the  Bob-    the    drunkard,    the    rapist    and    the  Explained    that    in    his  porate   unit    is    the    ultimate    expres-    thirty-five  page  mimeographed  state- 

sey  twins.  Often,  they  are  the  Bobsey    murderer    He  bears  walching.  iui»  n      v*,^!        y  i 


twins,  not  only  in  the  pejorative 
sense,  but  seen  in  terms  of  the  sym- 
l)olic  union,  the  egoistic  entity. 

The  gripping  tale  deals,  once  again, 
uith  the  often  treated  historical  bat- 
tle of  the  (^rrimpke  sisters,  Evalina 
and  Amelia  But  Mr.  Rose,  forsaking 
the  pi)pular  James  Joyce-Loui.sa  May 
Alcott  tradition,  deals  with  the  Grim 
<;rimpkes,  mordantly,  in   the   pejora 


Shapiro  Athletic  Center  'Renamed 
Women.s  Committee  Social  Hall 


ment  which  explained  the  Catholic 
viewpoint.  He  explained,  however 
that  his  outlook  differed  from  the 
orthodox  Catholic  belief  on  this  mat- 
ter. He  stated  that  in  consonance 
with  the  view  of  man  as  an  es.sential- 
iy  evil  being,  he  felt  that  it  -would 
be  best  to  bring  forth  as  few  humans 
as  possible.  He  therefore  considered 
it  necessarj-  to  support  birth  control 
as  a   measure   to   facilitate   this  end. 


9  *  V      - 

As  a  result  of  the  unconditional  terntination  of   the   athletic   program.   President   Sachar   an- 

"•■•■■i-— " -• .-.-ra-  „Qyn^.p^i  |,^j,y   Shapiro  Athletic  Center  will  henceforth  be  known  as  the  National  Women  s  Com-  „,  «  ,.,^„.,„.v  -  .. 

live  sensf.  Stripped  of  v«'rb«na  and       .         „     .  ,  y,..   ijnivorsitv  officials  have  re-budgeted  Library  building  funds  to  facilitate  immedi-  He   aKo   mentioned   in  passing  that 

c.h.cken   broth,   the   suffcrin,    listers    ^»  f  ^^^^„^,^;^^i^^^  banquet'  hall    where    all    major   fund    raising  he  .  leading  a  march  from  Waltham 

are  p,>r,ra>ed  as  clearly  md.cated  to    ^  J. ^,?^";*^'' ^"j^'  'l^^^^^^^^^^  i^  an  investment  for  the  future."  said  William  Dansker.  OUtlin-  to  the  state  capitol  t.)  emphasize  th* 

be  their  reverse  Eleitra  complexes.        v^ctivities  \^ili  DC  conuucicu.      iiiib  i^  «tM  niv«.»tniv»tt   a  ,    •       *  *       u-      *      •       ^m^  n^*^#i   fnr  lo^al    hnckinir   in   this  mat- 

The    author   .s   no    measure   and  mg  floor  plans  for  the  new  mensdormitmes.^f^    havmg  been  re-adv.sed  as  to  h.c  topu.  Mr.  need  for  legal  back.ng 

sense  limits  himself  to  the  confines   Dansker  went  on  to  discuss  the  -^  >   ^ ...i-.;-.^^   wi. 


-t^jirn-        ■•■■••I.   :>        •■...•..■-    ...         -"         • 

of    the     workaday    Freudian    world,    latest    addition    to    the    cain|>US. 
This  is  ahvurdly  patent,  lie  mentions    ^^^.^  ^^^^  Director  of  Placement 

had  to  b<'  diverted  back  to  the  origi 


Daruin.  He  mentions  Veats.  He  men 
tions  Frederic  Van  Doren.  He  men- 
tions F  ;!!!♦»>  Granger.  He  is  an  incor- 
rigible name  dropper.  And  yer.  ho 
xM'ites  with  i.  delicacy,  an  exquisiie, 
raintU  su;:^:estive  sub;iel\  that  this 
critic  h:isn't  encountered  ^ince  Gone 
With  The  Wind. 


said  President  Sachar,   who  will  use    be    filed    and    consulted    periodically 
the   new   hall  to  celebrate   bis   sixty-    ^^  harrass  defaulters, 
ei'^hth  birthday. 


A  Walk  . . . 

The  petition  asking  the  Adminis- 
tration to  serve  poric  products  in 
its  dining  halls  has  met  with  such 
success  that  its  promoters  are  or- 
ganizing a  "Walk  for  Pork,"  from 
Secaucu'.  New  Jersey  to  the  cen- 
ter of  New  York  City.  The  Walk 
will  symbolically  dramatlie  the  at- 
tractiveness of  pig  products,  its 
length  being  exactly  equal  to  the 
combined  length  of  the  intestines 
of  the  number  of  pigs  needed  to 
keep  Brandels  fed  for  one  day. 


nal  subject:  this  time  from  that  con- 
cerning  the  proposed  theatre  arts 
building,'.  With  the  question  dearly 
»n  mind.  Mr.  Pan^iker  read  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Social  Halls  pur- 
pose. ''For  some  time  President 
Sachar  has  fell  a  <listinct  mip  be 
[wvvn  himM'lf  and  ti>e  studtMil  liod>  .*' 
said  Mr.  Dansker.  -With  the  conver- 
sion of  Shapiro,  iht^  President  will 
>H'  able  lo  attend  to  both  hi'-  s»><ial 
Juties  and  his  nc.iOemic  commii 
meni<   viithoui    ItaMi)^  e;impus. 


AI>ove  the  main  dinin*:  area  and 
the  President's  dais  will  be  a  balcony 
uhere  Weinstein's  List  student  will 
h<-  allowed  lo  obser\e  business  dy- 
namics betweiMi  the  hours  of  eight 
and  nine  p.m.  on  weekdays.  E;Hh 
Table  in  the  hall  will  be  eqnipj^t^d 
Uith  a  microphone  connected  to  the 
public  address  system  and  tape  re 
corders    located    in    an    office    behind 


ter. 

Reverend  Cummms  explained  his 
concept  that  man  is  worthless  with-^ 
out  the  redemption  of  Christ  to  save 
him.  He  pointed  oui  that  hi<:  basis 
for  this  belief  was  that  the  Bible 
told  him  so.  He  cited  several  pass- 
a^:es  which  verified  this  outlook.  He 
also  mentioned  the  fires  of  Hell  that 
would  eternally  consume  the  sinner 
who  did  not  take  advanta.L^e  of  this 
television  cameras  will  be  located  redemption  In  connection  with  this, 
next  to  the  President's  chair  as  a  ^'^  told  a  story  of  a  younj.'  man  who 
securitv  measure  df-med  necessary;  did  not  repent  of  his  sin.s  when  he 
it  bcMnj.'  unlnwful  to  display  United  bad  ample  opi>ortunity  and  there- 
States    Currencv    on    television.    An    upon  on  his  death   bi^d   felt  the  fires 


At  strategic  points  around  the 
banquet  hall  television  and  movie 
cameras  will  be  located  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  N'ational  Women 
not  able  to  attend  the  festivities  in 
person.    A    monitor    screen    for    the 


»> 


,      ,      tditinir    room    will   adjoin    the    Presi-  of  Hell  licking  at  bis  teet.  He  closed 

tins    room   accountants    ^^  ^^,^   .j^e^^ni,    room    on    :he    lower  his  eomments  with  an  appc^al  lo  come 

lloor  where  ^nch  error  uill  be  cor-  forward  fc»r  Christ  which  was  re- 
blank  checks  for  the  diner's  con\en-  n.^^ted  before  renting:  reels  to  local  spondtMl  to  by  numerous  menibirs  of 
unce.     Tapes  from  each  banquet  will      chapter  rallxs.  the  audience. 


the    dai^.      In 

will    calculate   donaticms  and    pro\  idt 


The  conversion,  already  under 
u;i>,  will  be  e\tcns»vc.  l^cuker  rooms 
and  showers  on  the  lower  lloor  will 
be  replaced  by  modern  kitchens  con- 
taining the  latest  food  preparation 
equipment  and  cold  storage  compart- 
:nrnt<.    To    staff    these    ultra-modern 


Tuition  Raise  Rescinded  . . 


Dear  Ellen  . . . 


Dear  Ellen   Kaye: 

I    have    a    problem.     His    name 
5;tanlev.  What  can  I  do  to  make  him    provme     ine 


IS 


roufnmcd  fvovi   Pnoc  One  academic  stnfT  have  received  appoint  of  the   Office   of  Stue.^n:    Personnel; 

good     I>ord      No     Jewish     school,     a  ment  to  the  Board:  Dean  Clarence  Q.  Mannv  fiilb^rt.  Dirmi»r  of  Public  At^ 

school    of    the    people    of    the    bf)ok.  Berger;   Dr.   Joseph   Kauffman,   Dean  fa)rv:     i.nd     Dr      Lawrence     Howard, 

luuue..!    ^jj^^yj^i  ,.,^.j,  pia^-  yjaii  on  Shabbos."  of   Students:   Dr.    Johf    Roche,    Dean  Chairman    of    the    Subadmmivtrative 

facilities,     l.-iwrence      Wien     of     the  ^^..tinct    nf    tho    Roard  ^>f    Facullv:    Dr.    Li^>nard    W.    Levy.  Committee    of    the    Faculty    for    Stu- 

Board  of  Trusties  made  a   generous         rhe    ^;*"'"*  J^^^'y"?/;    '^^^  Dean    of    the    Graduate    School;    Dr  dent    Affairs.   Dr.   Howard   spoke   for 

donation    to    initiate    a    program    de-    \'*^V^!'J;,7'^"^.^,^^^^^^^^  Albert  G.  Olsen.  head-master:  Stanley  the   group.   "The  committee   has   de^ 

signed   to    bring    the    finest   chefs    to    "^"-""'y'^'^'''^'^^^^^^  Wein.stein.  M.B.A.,  Miss  Ellen  K.  Lane    cidcd:   We  certainly  are  traUfted/' 

the  Brandcis  campus.  Here,  the  chefs    reactions    to    their    deosions.       It    is 

1,  ♦    ,x..tK   ninin^   Hall  cooks  taken  for  granted  that  all  would  be 

will  consort   with   uining   tiaii  iuoks  ...  ^.  r    ♦u 

will  iuii       c  pleased     by    the     refraction    of    the 

Hurinif  their  le  sure  nours  as  ^m  as  t  •  ,     ^     .   ,      x        ,.    • 


aimptuous 


banquets    tuition  increa.se,  but  violent  criticism 


pay  attention  to  me' 


Sincerely, 
SJJ.R. 


planned  bj  the  President.  E\entually 
each  chef  will  have  a  private  resi- 
dence constructed  where  tJie  compet- 
itive playing  fields  are  now  located. 


Vres.  and  Vrof.  In  Better  Day 


Dear  S.B.R.: 

Start    fhrting    with 


Opposite  the  kitchens  of  the  new 
StHial  Hall,  in  the  space  now  occu- 
pied  by  the  dance  studio  and  the  art 
workshop  a  series  of  luxurious  apart- 
ments  are  planned.  Here  President 
Sachar  will  entertain  and  brief  his 
guest*  before  dinner.  Emblazoned  on 
I   am    nineteen    years   old    and    not    ^y^^  numerous  sconces  and  wall  orna 

very    popular.     My    signout    card    is  ......  i        ^i^..«.  ^nr 

practically  empty.  This  has  come   to 

the  attention  of  the   authorities  and 

thev    are    In^ginning    to    crawl    down 

inv   neck.  W  hat  can   1  do  to  alleviate 


€ither  men.  If 
he's  jealous  enough,  he'll  come  beg- 
ging  for  >our  attention. 

Ellen  Kaxe, 

Dear  Ellen  Kaye: 


the  situation*^ 

Sincerely, 

Unpopular. 
Dear  Vnpopular: 

Even    >our    bc^t    friends    won't    tell 

\o\i. 

Kllen  Kaye. 

Dear  Ellen   Kaye 

1  am  ver>   popular.  1  go  out  every 

Friday    and    Saturday    night.     I    run 

through    signout    cards    fa*=ter    than 

anvone  in  the  dorm.  This  has  come 

to    the    attention    of   the    authorities 

and  now  they  are  beginning  to  crawl 

down    my   neck.    What    (an    1   do   to 

alleviate  the  situation 

Confused 

Dear  Confused: 

Stop  signing  cut. 

Ellen  Kaye. 


The   students   appointed   are    Mart 
Peretz,  former  Editor-in-Chief  of  The 
Justke,     David     M.     Cohen,     former 

Chairman    of   the   Student    Board   of 

ments,  woven  into  the  broadloom  car-    j^^.^.j^w,      and       Edward      FYiedma 
pc^ts  and  carved  in  the  cypress  wood    pr(.<^itjent    of    the    Student    Council, 
panelling  of  these  chambers  will   lx»    yj^^^^  issued  the  following  joint  stale- 
tile  President's  initial  "S."  ment:   "We   feel   greatly    honored   to 

1  .^  have  been  invited  to  join  the  Board 
AS  an  mdivuiual  »•>""-«;-'.«!!  Tnll  o7  course,  .ratefil.y  accept  the 
create  an  appropnate  mood  eat h  ^  appointments.  This  will  give  us  the 
.s  dramal.cally  '>'**'''^^«*,Jt,ir-.l  Ine.  opportunity  to  air  our  opinions  and 
downward  .vweep.nfi.  ^ «^'^*.'^';';  '"/ ;  represent  our  deep  dissatisfaction 
As  a  safely  measure  to  msuri  the  ^.^^  ^^^  removal  of  intercollegiate 
full      relaxation      ot      d.MMiKU-  ea    ^^^,^^,1  f,„„  .^e  life  of  the  campus. 

^.uesis.  the   ""'^*"'f"*j,'"'' ;",:,:  3    This    board    has   made   all    kinds   of 
tion.  equipped  each  chamber  Mth  a  ^  j     ^  unreason- 

private  vault  elect  .•o.ncaly  con  roUc-d    mu|      -  ^^  „„^i^^    3„ 

fram  a  master  panel  .n  the  adm.n.v    ^^^^.^.^^^^    ^^    .^is.       If   the    resolve 
iration  building.  stands,  we  will   no  longer  have  well 

The  upper  portion  of  the  former  rounded  -indents  and  a  well  rounded 
\thletlc  Center  will  be  reached  by  a  community  life.  We  regret  that  the 
series  of  high  speed  elevators  oper-  announcement  comes  so  close  to  vaca- 
ated  by  students  deemed  worthy  of  ,, on  and  exams  so  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
the  honoV  bv  the  office  of  Student  cult  to  organize  student  protests,  but 
personnel.  Further  revamping  will  we  will  muster  and  mobilize  whatever 
convert   Uie   basketball  court  info   a    fj,rces  we  can." 

banquet  hall  seating   four  thousand        j^   order   to   accurately    represent 
or  twice  the  capacity  of  t^e  Waldorf-   ^^^  ^^^.^^^  segments  of  faculty  opin- 

fttTtfwlrbf  ^y    "-^..n'^    .on.,   the   following   members   of   the 
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THE    JUSTICE 


April  6,  195» 


NCAA  To  Let  Coaches  Play; 
Ruling  Shocks  Sports  World 


Motion  for  Council  to  Resign 
Fails  for  Lack  of  a  Quorum 

A  motion  was  made  at  Student  Council  last  week  to  dissolve 
student  government.  The  discussion  arose  out  of  the  admmistra- 
tions  acceptance  of  a  Council  proposal  that  the  holes  in  the  road 
Surorisc  action  taken  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  has  set  the  sports  world  outside  the  library  be  repaired  ,  ^     ^^ 

on  its  ears  In  a  statement  handed  out  by  NCAA  President  Abram  L.  Sachar,  it  was  announced  that  Marty  Peretz  contended  that  ^^«"";^^  ^JJf*. ^^^^^ 

Winning  witl.  next  s^^^^      coaches  will  be  aUowed  to  participate  with  their  teams  in  intercollegiate  rality  of  losmg  c^^^^^s  and  should  never  prostitute  itself  by  taking 
roniDetition  Sachar  who  left  for  Florida  this  morning,  could  not  be  reached  for  comment.  a  stand  which  agreed  with  tne      ^^  secretary.  Laurel   Weinstem. 

This  unprecedented  move  has  set  off  an  unbelievable  chain  of  events  throughout  the  country,   "petty  bureaucrats.  agreed  with  Wechsler.    She  thought 

Coaches  who  have  long  been  considered  as  the  top  men  in  their  profession  have  been  dismissed  by       president    Ed    Friedman 

their  colleges.   In  the   next   few .^ ; . — _ — plained    that    the    motion    was 


ex- 

un- 


expeci  lo  oe  iireu.  in^  x:iiiyiia:>i^  curring  in  football.  At  the  same  time  the  Board  changes  its  decision  it  will 

Will   be  on  coaches   who   are  better  ^^    ^^^    NCAA's    announcement,   the  retain  Mr.  Freedman  as  coach,  even 

players  than  they  are  coaches.  Bud  ^^^^^^^^  q^^^^  ^£  Trustees  passed  a  if  only  to  see  whether  he  can  fulfill 

Wilkmson,  who  until  today  was  coach  ^^.^^^  abolishing  varsity  football  at  his  predictions. 

of  Oklahoma  University,  one  of  the     .  ..      .         ^^^^i.         ._j    ,._.    „: 

nation's  leading  football  powers,  wa.-* 


constitutional. 

Andy     Wechsler,      the     treasurer. 


that,  "Although  the  main  purpose  of 
council  was  academic,  and  that  most- 
ly social  people  drove  those  carg, 
one  of  them  might  be  giving  an  in- 
tellectual    a    ride    up    to    Schwarti 


MaII  ** 

challenged    this    ruling.      Wechsler    "^^_^^  Kauffman,  a  believer  in  stu- 
felt  that  although  Perei*'  reasoning    ^^^^  government  as  a  substitute  for 


nation  s  leadmg  football  PO^t-^s^  wa.  ^^^^^^   Friedman   has   protested    the  Coulthard  was  seen  jogRing  around 

quoted  as  saying,  "This  is  a  black  rtay  ^^^.^.^^  j^  ^^  attempt  to  have  the  the  track  in  a  sweatsuit.  Reports  say 

for  the  coaching  profession.  Coaches  ^^^^^^^   revoked.   Friedman   is   quite  he  did  the  mile  in  6:52.  but  that  he  is 

vjV\n  hAvp  nrovon  themselves  over  a  ...  *.,_,, .-. i  ^*  «,..,.,  ...    ,,_ *,. 


one, 
in   a 


ing  he   will  have  the  opportunity  to    if,  however,  he  fails  to  reach  his  top    ^^^^    j^^    centers    of    gravity    which    who  had   his  feet  on   the   table   and 
•■    '-  -  '-" •■  -' were  being   destroyed    by   the   holes    three   who   hadn't   hung   their  coats 


in  the  ground. 


up.      This    broke    the    quorum    and 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


doubtedly     be    taking     positions 


repeatedly   shown    themselves   to  be 

five    per 

itribution 

opinion 

^ ,      ..     „     .  trusted    to    chauffer    visiting    digni-    of  Ellen  K.  Lane,  Assistant  Director 

coaches.  They  will  be  paid  more  than  ^^j,-^^^^    members   of    the    Brides    for    of  Student   Personnel.     *Now/'  said 

we  can  afford  to  pay  them,  so  why  jj^andeis     and    other>    interested    in    Lane,  'it  will  lx»  far  easier  to  weed 

Shouldn't  they?  This   terrible  action  ^^^  ^^^^^  location  of  the  plaques  in-    out  the  psychopaths  and  dirty  necks." 

by    Sachar   has    ruined    professional  ^^^-^^^    ^^^^    ^^eir    names.      In    ad- 

athletics.**  dition,  students  who  have  in  the  past    ; 

Brandeis  is  also  affected  greatly  by  been    serving   as   drivers    have    been 

the  new  ruling,  although  not  as  much  sorely  in  need  of  haircuts  and  have 

as' most  of  the  other  schools.  In  Hudy  undermined    the    Brandeis   miage   of 

*inderson,  we  already  have  a  good,  a  school  where  gracious  living  pre- 

rouDs;   playing  coach  for  the  basket-  vails.**     These  conditions  have  made 

iNill  leam.    Finderson,    who    starred  it   necessary    for    the    University    to 

for  Brandeis  last  season,  should  have  purchase    a    fleet    of   Cadillac   limou- 

BO  trouble  getting  into  shape  for  ^.^^^  ^^^  monev  for  the  fleet  will 
next    season.    He    confident^y   states,  *         ^         ..         i    i      u-     /  «^^ 

-ru  be  ready.-  Baseball  coach  Foxy  ^e  taken  from  the  .>cholarsh.p  funds 

Flumere,  although  not  quite  so  because,  as  Dr.  Leonard  Lev>,  Dean 
young  as  Finderson,  is  confident  that  of  Faculty,  has  siid.  "Students  don't 
he  will  be  able  to  return  to  action 


Council  Acts 

An  attempt  by  President  Ed 
Friedman  to  call  an  emergency 
Student  Council  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss the  Trustee  meeting  failed 
due  to  a  lack  of  a  quorum.  Fried- 
man stated  that  "it  has  become  al- 
most impossible  to  garner  a  quo- 
rum when  the  agenda  is  full  of 
trivial  items.  However,  at  Tues- 
day's meeting  the  question  of 
whether  to  elect  three  additional 
N.S.A.  committee  members  by  lot 
or  ballot  is  to  be  discussed.  There 
is  sure  to  be  a  quorum  at  this 
meeting,  and  I  will  sneak  the  tui- 
tion-football matter  in." 


the  university  (see  page  one\  Coach        And    last    night    Track    Coach    Al  was   patently    absurd   and   just  rhet-  meaningful    discussion,    tried    unsuc- 

-     -  .       -                                                 .              Friedman  as  usual   was  acting  cessfully   to    keep   the    motion   from 

,.  .  .     .  ,                      •♦K^..#   r-^  going  to  an  immediate  vote.    At  this 

.......    ..,_ _.„  _ dictatorial   manner   without  re-  ^^.j  ^^^^^   ^^^^^^^.^   ^^^^^^^   ^^^ 

who  have  proven  themselves  over  a    ^^^-^^^  ^^  ^ave  football  continued  at  confident   that    he   c<in   get   down    to  garding    the    wishes    of    those    stu-  ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^.^^    ^^^   ^^.^   studenU 

long  period  of  time  will  now  be  dis-    3^.^^^^,^.-^,  because  under  the  new  rul-  the  six-minute  mark  bv  next  spring,  dents  who  drive  the  new  cars  with  sitting   on  the   edges  of   chairs,  one 

charged  in  favor  of  youni^  men.  not ,      .._t...  .^  ..   .                 .      ,  ..    .  * ..  ....,,. 

necessarily    good    coaches,    who    can 

aid  their  teams  from 

Of   the   bench."      W 

moved    from    his    post    yesterday    in  appeared  in   Sport   four 

favor  of  Tommy  MacDonald.  an  All-    ^"^    dit»^*^  «>n 

American   quarterback  at   Oklahoma 

two  years  ago.  There  are  similar  re 

placements  being  made  all  over  the 

country. 

Another  inevitable  effeci  of  the 
new  ruling  is  the  end  of  professional 
athletics.  Young  athletes  who  would 
Otherwise  play  professionally  are 
now  being  hired  as  coaches.  Maurice 


^^h    r   irt        \  \d  P^^^'^  *^*^  ^^^  statements  in  a  Sport  form,  his  position  will  probahly  go  to 

I  the  tieia  insieaa  ^^^^^^^^^^    article    entitled    "I    Could  graduating  senior  Martin  Peretz.  his 

ilkinson    was   re-  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Football  And  I'm  48."  eight-fuot  high-jumper, 

osi    yesieroay    in  ^^^^    ^^^.^^^  appeared  in   Sport   four 

Student  Responsibility 
Necessitates  Car  Fleet 


WANTED 

Candidates  for 
Student  Council 

No 

Necessory 

Orgonizotionol 

Cocktail  Poity 

5:30 

Shapiro 
Athletk  Center 


OUT  COMES  "STARCH  -  UMP  GO  WHISKERS 

when  soaked  with  Williams 

sav  these  wirv-bearded  athletes 


But  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  he 
will  be  rehired  or  discharged  in  favor 
of  a  younger  coach.  Rumor  has  it 
that  Dave  Bouchard,  capt<4in  of  this 

year's  nine,  has  the  inside  track  for 

the  job.  but  at  this  writing  nothing 

16  definite. 


European  Trip 

Rudy  Rosencranti  '61  and  Benjy 
Cuildenstern  '62  have  been  chos- 
en by  Dr.  Sachar  to  chaperone  a 
group  of  student  leaders  on  a 
University-sponsored,  all-expense- 
paid  trip  to  England  this  summer. 
After  making  the  announcement. 
Dr.  Sachar  is  alleged  to  have  said, 
"Do  it,  England;  for  like  the  hec- 
tic in  my  blood  they  rage,  and 
thou  must  cure  me." 


deserve  any  money  anyway. 

The  fleet  will  serve  a  twofold  pur- 
pose. It  will  introduce  a  genuine 
feeling  of  group  identification  through 
a  spirit  of  communitas  communitat- 
um.  All  chauffers  will  wear  dirty 
dungarees,  Brandeis  jackets  (no 
sweatshirts^  and  will  ai  all  times  be 
particularly  dscreet.  The  indirect 
effect  of  this  new  first  at  Brandei> 
i>  that  it  will  provide  an  addtional 
excuse  for  the  limit  in  l;  of  scholar- 
ship aid  to  those  students  who  have 


Faculty  Activities . . 

Continued  from  Page  One 

The  American  Friends  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Mme.  Denise  A.  Alexandre.  Lec- 
turer in  Romance  Languages,  has 
flunked  a  student. 

Dean  Joseph  F.  Kauffman  lectured 
to  the  Hobbes  Foundation  for  Power 
Research  last  week  on  "The  Posture 
of  Expertise:  The  Vindication  of 
Practically  Everything.** 

Stanley  Weinstein.  M.B.A.,  will 
work  on  the  new  edition  oi  Mow 
To  Mako  Friends  and  InHutnco 
People. 

Benny  Friedman,  former  Professor 
of  Physical  Education,  will  address 
the  Society  of  Solipsists  on  n9»: 
A  Significant  Moment  in  Jewish 
HUtory." 


Live  In  Cambridge? 

Drive  to  and  from  school  with 
personable  bright,  young  in- 
structor in  politics. 

Call:  ELiot  4-4042 


N 


BENNY  FRIEDMAN,  Michigan's  famous 
All-American  star,  now  coach  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  says:  "I  prefer 
Williams  Shaving  Cream  because  it  sure  softens 
my  whiskers  right  down  to  the  base  —  makes 
them  a  cinch  for  my  razor 
to  cut  through.  And  believe 
me,  a  generous,  refreshing 
dash  of  Aqua  Velva  after 
shaving  makes  my  face  feel 
coorand  clean  all  day/' 


ED  "STRANGLER'^  LEWIS,  former  World's 
Heavyweight  Wrestling  Champion,  says;  "Of 
all  the  shaving  creams  I've  ever  tried,  nont 
takes  the  'starch*  out  of  my  tough,  wiry 
whiskers  as  quickly  as  Williamsr* 


"Twin-Action"  Siiaving  Cream  Softens 

Skin  -Wilts  Whiskers  Down  to  tlie  Base! 


Proctorial  Reports 
To  Benefit  Students 

M  a  meeting  with  the  olllcers  of  Stuclenl  Council  last  w^^^^^^ 
Dean  Kauffman  rlarified  the  purpose  of  proctorial  report.  The  re- 
)ort  are  desit^ned  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  student  has  been 
Sod  donS^t^^^^  citizen.  The  administration  is  interested  in  know- 
?n^  whether  a  student  is  noisy  during  quiet  hours:  they  do  not  wan 
Ihe  pnStors'o  reveal  confidences ^h^stucknts^^^ 
the  report  is  to  permit  each  stu-  ^^^^  dimcultios  in  choosinK^  people- 
dent  to  have  a  good  recommen-    ^^^^  ^^^  Freshman  Orientation  Com 

dation    in    his    permanent    file. 


giving'  the  University  more  informa- 
Uon  on  which  to  ba-e  senior  recom- 
mendations. This  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  type  of  questions  that 
graduate  and  professional  schools  as 
weU  as  businesses  ask  requires  the 
type  of  information  proctorial  re- 
ports will  contain.  KaulTman  in- 
dicati'd  that  in  tlu-  past  cU»se  to 
loos'  of  the  reports  were  ol  a 
posit i\e  nature. 

In  the  future  the  report-  u  lU  be 
distributed  to  the  proctors  durini; 
March.  It  will  be  made  clear  that 
the  proctor  need  not  say  anything 
about  a  student  •!  he  cannot  do  so. 
The    reports    will     bi'     i.roci--ed     b> 


mittee.  The  matter  has  Ixien  men 
tinned  at  many  meetings  between 
the  student  representatives  and  the 
administration.  Council  has  fully 
approved   Kaullman's  announcement. 
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Wilson,  Weinstein,  Myers, 
Kamen  New  Council  Officers 


class   advisor.     Thi^    uill    P^rmil    the 
.tudcMd     to     defend     ium^vU     betore 
iuy    neuative    information    is    placed 
xn     his     record.       U     ^     li^>P^-^»     ^^^^ 
I  his  will  assure  the  student  complete 
protection    ln>iTi    misint<.rmation    and 
incorrect       evalualionv         Kaiitlman 
also    pointed    out     thai     he    will    not 
write     a     negative     repoH     about     a 
student    without    first    discussing    the 
reason^    for    his    decision     with    the 
student.     This   a^ain    v^  ill   permit    the 
student    to   contest    misstatement^   of 

fact. 

it  was  also  point*  d  out  at  the 
meeting  that  the  administrati(ui  does 
not  receive  the  names  of  students 
who  J40  to  the  PsNchoh.uical  Counsel- 
ing Center  and.  indeed,  know. 
ing  tibout  them 
provided  to 
himself  and 
him 

Kaullman's  annoutuvmeiit  arose 
out  nf  discussions  raised  by  Student 
Council  at  the  be^:inintr>:  <d 


New  Svi 


noih 
This    is    a    service 
help    the    student    help 
is    nevn     ust-d    a-amst 


Wilson  is  a  transfer  student  from 
Newton  Junior  Collef^e.  His  political 
backi; round  there  includes  the  pres- 
idency of  the  student  council  and  the 
authorship  of  its  constitution.  He  also 
wrote  the  constitution  of  the  school's 
judicial  body.  "What  I  have  prom- 
ised <in  the  campaign  notices)  I  will 
carry  out",  h*-  said  just  after  the 
election.  **\Vith  regard  to  specifics,  a 
questionnaire  polling  the  students' 
views  on  collet'o  athletics  will  shortly 

be 

participat 
what  we  need 

Kamen.  in  a  postelection  state- 
ment, fell  that  "Council  would  have 
a  harder  job  this  year  than  in  any 
previous    year.       Dissatisfaction    has 

been  expressed  by   the  student  body    

with  the  general  tenor  of  student  xhe  suggestion  was  deferred  by  Miss 
government.  The  burdeji  rests  mainly  ^^^^^^^  ^q  ^g^h  of  the  other  Hamilton 
on  them,  now.  to  support  the  people  ^lorms  and  to  the  Faculty  Sub-Ad- 
ministrative Committee  on  Student 
Affairs,  for  further  discu.ssion  and  or 


Quad  Prop 


Of  Rules 


On  March  3  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  of  Usen  Hail  proposed  a 
siib<tittite  for  both  automatic  punishments  and  WSBR  as  the  sys- 
tem^ of  adjudication  of  infractions  of  women\s  dorm  regulations. 
Th^  suewstion  was  one  of  several  resulting  from  a  series  of  dis- 
cusl^ionrby  each  of  the  four  classes  in  all  of  the  dorms  in  Hamilton 
Quad,  disatisfaction  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  girls  with  the  im- 

distributed.  The  cooperation  and   personal    nature    of    automatic    — — 

ticipation  of  the  student  i>ody  is   punishments  and  with  some  as-    ^^^^^ 


re  IS  a  standard  set  of  auto- 
punisnmenis  ami  wim  aumv:  oo-  viatic  punishments  which  applys  to 
pects  of  the  WSBR,  along  with  a  de-  ^jj  the  women's  dorms.  Any  case 
sire  for  more  dorm  spirit  and  unity, 
provoked  the  proposal  which  was 
submitte<l  in  the  form  of  a  written 
report  to  Miss  Ellen  K.  Lane,  A.ssist 


Driscoll  Silenf 
About  Policy 

Philip  J.  Driscoll.  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, declined  Friday  to  provide 
The  Justice  with  a  formal  statement 
concernin^^    the    Brandeis   admissions 

policy 

*'This  would  Ix'  a  bad  time."  he 
said,  "because  we  are  ri^ht  in  the 
middle  of  selectinij  students.'*  lie 
did  not  elaborate  further  on  how 
a  delineation  of  criteria  used  in  this 
o^»i^r.ti/^rt   m^iilH    hiiuU'i*   annlicants   to 


Driscoll  advised  The  Justice  to 
read  the  catalogue,  and  the  student 
body  to  "learn  humility".  It  is  unfair 
to  make  moral  evaluations  of  students 
on  the  l)asis  of  what  their  peers 
think  to  be  thc^r  intelligence  or 
character,  he  said.  "Don't  talk  about 
other  students'  as  though  they  were 
disposable  ...  A  human  IxMUg  is  not 

an  I.Q." 

Informally,  he  mentioned  that  the 
Admissions  Office  tries  to  get  .stu 
dents  who  are  qualified  scholastical- 
ly,  who  come  from  different  geo- 
graphical areas,  and  who  have  a 
varied  range  of  interests.  Judging 
from  their  records  and  College  Board 
scores,  Driscoll  stated,  the  present 
Freshman     class     is    the     best     class 


ant    Director    of   Student    Personnel. 


the  year 


Brandeis  Awards 
American  Artists 
Block/H.D.Kelly 

Eight  distinguished  American 
artists  have  been  named  recipients 
of  the  1959  Brandeis  University 
creative  Arts  Awards.  Four  artists 
received  Brandeis  medals  in  mu- 
sk, art,  poetry,  and  the  theatre,  in 
recognition  of  their  outstanding 
contributions,  and  four  young 
Americans  showing  promising  in 
each  field  were  awarded  $1,500 
grants-in-aid  by  the  University. 

The  Creative   Arts  Awards  medals 
were   presented   to  composer   Ernest 


they  elected." 

Outgoing  members  of  this  past 
year's  Student  Council  said  the  fol 
lowing  about   Council's   future: 

Ed  Friedman— The  propel'  function 
of  student  self-government  in  a  uni- 
versity is  to  contribute  to  the  full'ill- 
ment  of  thr  ideals  for  which  the 
university  exists.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  power  ot  the  governing  lK>dy 
or  of  theory.  It  is  a  matter  of  helping 
to  develop  a  campus  community  in 
which  each  individual  can  learn  and 
live  and  grow  and  fullill  his  potential- 
ities.   We    di.scuss    rules    and    regula- 


approval  or  rejection. 

The  new  plan  is  based  on  iht- 
premise  that  adjudication  of  dorm 
infractions  should  come  from  within 
each  dormitory,  in  particular  from  a 
"Dormitc»r>-  Council  of  Disciplinary 
Review"  \shich  would  be  compo.sed 
of  the  resident  coun.selor,  her  two 
assistants,  and  the  President,  Vice 
President,  and  Secretary  of  the  dorm. 
The    purpose   would   be   to   eliminate 


which  either  does  not  fall  under  the 
category  of  an  automatic  punish- 
ment, or  in  which  the  defendent  Brandeis  has  ever  admitted, 
wishes  to  appeal  because  of  mitigat-  Driscoll  concurred  with  the  sug- 
ing  circumstances,  goes  to  WSBR.  gostion  that  undergraduates  have  the 
which  is  compo.sed  of  an  elected  right  to  criticize  the  admissions 
Chairman,  Executive  Secretary,  and  policy,  but  warned  that  this  criticism 
Recording  Secretary.  Jury  memb<.'rs  probably  would  not  have  much  ef- 
are  chosen  by  lot.  one  from  each  oi  feet,  since  students  are  not  in  a 
the  women's  dorms,  with  each  jury  position  to  judge  other  students, 
sittinii    for    two    hearings.     The    jury  '^Instead    of    criticizing,''    he    admon- 


may 


rule    that   the    girl    ii»   innocent,    ished.  ^'search  a  little   more 
Covtinucd  on  Page  Three  to   be   constructive." 


trv 


Frank,  Passmore,  Zwilling, 

Faculty 


tions.  not  just  because  we  think  we 
are  right  and  the  administration  is 
wrong,  but  l>ecause  it  is  imiH>rtant  to 
create  an  environment  in  which  each 
student  can  enjoy  freedom  and  share 
responsibility.  Therefore,  it  is  "ot  a  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  understands 

Question   of    u  timate    power,   but    of  "^"^ ^^  _     ..  ,    .  .     , 

qucsuuii    Kjv  .,    '„,„nitv     com-  all    the    ramifications    Ix^hind 

creating     a     true     communit>     com 

nosed  of  different  individuals.  fraction  .     ..   .  ,     ,     . 

ItudeU    "  >vernment    can    succeed  viewed    as    a    unique    individual;   her 

no  fur^l^i^cu.  t  lin  the  efforts  and  sup-  personalit>   would  be  considered  and 

no  furthct   t»»<^'^  '"^  ^^^  her  infractions  would  be  handled  with 


Fourteen  new  faculty  members  have  been  appointed  for  the 

. academic  year  1959^0.  in  the  areas  of  Philospohy,  Mathematics, 

the   uniformity   of  punishments  for   Biochemistry,  Biology,  French  Literature,  History,  Anthropology, 
the  same  offense  when  different  in-   y^^^^joiogy  and  Human  Relations. 

Dr.  Philip  Frank  in  the  fall  semester  and  John  Passmore  in 
the  spring  semester  will  be  Ziskind  Visiting  Professors  of  Philoso- 
phy.    F^^^k      who    will    give     a    —^^^,    of    Dr.    Edgar    Zwilling. 

course    in    The    Philosophy    oi   *^ 


offc 
dividuals  are  involved.  According 
to  the  report,  the  girls  of  Usen  Hall 
feel  that  the  Ix^nefits  of  the  system 
would  be  that  *'all  disciplinary  meas- 
ures would  be  enacted   by   one   who 


an    in- 


were   presented   to  composer   i:-rnesi  .^  receives  from  the  entire  stu-    tier  imraciions  wouiu  ix.-  nanui^u  ^ 

Bloch,  founder  and  organizer  of  the    ^  ^^j^^    ^^   -^   ^^^^^   ^^,  create   this    greater  comprehensive  treatment 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Music;  -H.D.",    ^^^^^^^l^    .t    is   the    failure   of   the        The   process   of   judgmg   dorm 


in 


Hilda  Doolittle  Aldington,  a  leader  of 
the  Imagist  Movement  in  poetry; 
prize  winning  painter  Edwin  Dickin- 
son,  of  the  Art  Students  League  in 
New  York,  and  George  Kelly.  Pulit- 
zer Prize  winning  playwright  and 
actor. 


o   •  fill   i  it.     rhX^^hZ  Zwilling.  «ho  did  his  graduate  work 

Science   filled  the  Chair  in  Theo-         Columbia,  has  taught  at  the  Uni- 
retical  Physics  which  Einstein  left  va-  '  *=*  j      *    *u 

""■■^    -^l -'■    Z   cant  at  the  University  of  Prague  in  ^•^^'•^"y    «f„.  Connecticut   and    at    the 

The    girl    would    be  .^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Marme     Biolog.cal      Laboratory      a. 

Phvsics,  Philosophy.,  and  Philosophy  food's  Hole.  He  spent  a  year  as  Re- 

/*    .  .  TT         \j    r^  1      K-         A  search  Fellow  at  the  National  Cancer 

of  Science  at  Harvard.  Columbia  and  ^     ,.,   ,  ,   .  «     t>     ^  «^ 

Institute,  and  two  years  as  Program 

^  *  *   *  t       <  ^     4  ^K     T     •  Director   for  Developmental   Biology 

Passmore  was  educated  at  the  Lni-  ,  ^^    ^t  *•       i  c  •  i:-     ^^  *• 

.    a  A  ur.^      v.^    ^ic^  at  the  National  Science  Foundation, 

versitv    of    Sydney    where    he    also 

taught.  He  has  done  research  at  the        Dr.  Jean  Paris,  Dr.  Yves  Bonnefoy 

Universitv  of  London  and  at  Oxford,  and    Dr.    Eleanore    Zimmerman    will 

and  has   been   teaching   at   the   Aus-  Join    the   French    Literature    Depart- 

tralian      National     University     since  ment.  Paris  has  taught  at  the  Univer- 
1955. 

Dr.  William  L.  Hoyt  will  be  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Mathematics.  He  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  is  presently  serving 
as  Instructor  in  Mathematics  at 
Johns  Hopkins. 


sity  of  Aberdeen  and  at  King's  Col- 
lege, and  has  done  research  at  Har- 
vard and  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  He 
has  written  on  Shakespeare,  Goethe 
and  Joyce.  Bonnefoy  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  has  since 


done    literary    criticism.    He    is    the 
Dr.  Richard  Morgan  and  Dr.  Irving    author  of  a  critical  biography  of  Rim- 


st'udTnTbiidN            fractions  which  exists  at  the  present 

^  I  think  that  the  nlosi  important  time  was  instituted  m  1955.  by  rep- 
problem    we    now    face    is    the    with-  resentatives    of   the    women's   dorms 

drawal  of  people  from  the  commun-  in  conjunction  with  Student  Council, 

ity    This   does   not   mean   that   every  in    order     to     replace     the     original 

student  should  be  a  member  of  stu-  system    of    Proctorial    Boards    which 

dent    government,    but    rather    that  consisted  of  resident  counselors  and 

ThP  nresentation  ceremonv  and  re-    each  be  able  to  find  those  other  stu-  elected  student  members.    The  auto- 

ceptiL   w  11  b^^^^^^^                         April    dents  who  share  common  values  and  „,atic  punishments  and  WSBR   were 

5   at  the  Sheraton-East  Hotel*  in  New    interests  with  him.  put  into  effect  because  of  numerous 

York    City      Dr     Abram    L.    Sachar,       Judy    Haurwiti- Student    Council  objections    to    the    Protorial     Boards 

P       dent  of  Brandeis  University   and    was    conceived    as    an     organization  vvhich   were   then   the  prevalent  sys- 

Mr   David  B.  Wodlinger.  Director  of    that  would  do  far  more  than  control  ^^^  ^f  student  adjudication  since  the    Q^ay  will  join  the  Biochemistry  De-    baud.    Zimmerman    has    studied 

the    U.    S.    Fulbrighl 

Chairman   of   the   Brandei 

Arts  Awards  Commission, 

at    the    ceremonies. 

presented    by    Rog( 

medal  winner,  music;  Stanley  Kunitz,   ^^  Council  has  always  been  the  de-    arbitrary  judgments,  and   provide  a   George   Washington   University,  and    ant  Professor   of   History.      He   has 

method  of  appeal  in  case  of  dissaUs-  Boston  University.  He  has  done  post-  served  as  Instructor  in  History  at 
faction  on  the  part  of  an  individual  doctoral  work  at  the  National  Cancer  N.Y.U.,  Hunter  College,  and  Long 
with  her  punishment,  while  maintain-  institute  and  the  University  of  Call-  Island  University,  and  expects  to  re- 
ing  an  adequate  degree  of  decentral-  fornia.  ceive   his    doctorate   at   N.Y.U.    this 

ization  ot  legislation  and  jurisdiction.       The  Biology  Department  will  gain    June.  t.- 

As      the      system      stands      now,  its  sole  full  Professor  with  the  ap-  Continued  on  Page  Ekven    ^ 


Visitin**     Professor     of     Enclish     at  gree    of    student    autonomy    and    re- 

Brandeis.    poetry:     Mitchell    Siporin,  sponsibility   within  the   Brandeis  en- 

^     ^              f  TT  .      \^»     n*  vironment. 

Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  at  ^^^^^^^  ^he  failure  of  Council  this 

Brandeis,    painting:    and    John    Mat-  y^^^^  reflects  the  ageing  of  the^Uni- 

thcvvs    Assistant  Professor  ol   Thca-  Vcrsity.  I  personally  think  that  this 

tre  Arts  at  Brandeis,  theatre.  Continved  on  Page  Eleven 
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A  Need  For  Leadership 

The  Stud*  nt  Council  election  of  last  Friday  is  al- 
most a  Jitlin'J  climax  to  the  debacle  which  has  been 
last  month's  Council.  A  Council  vhich  itself  failed  to 
maintain  a  cjuonim  at  any  one  meeting;  in  over  a 
month,  not  only  sufiered  a  serious  lack  of  respect  by 
an  already  (h^  nlerested  student  body,  but  then  did 
little  to  stimulate  interest  in  issues  involved  in  the 
ele^^tions. 

There  were,  inrhaps  unfortunately  no  cocktail 
parlies  .i*iven  by  Wechsler  fans,  no  meanin-less  prom- 
ises made  by  tl:cm  to  *  Concentrate  on  fostering  a  deep- 
er understandiiiii  between  students  and  administrators 
and  further  dcvolpment  of  those  privileges  already 
held  by  the  studt  nts."  it  is  interestintz  to  note  that  in 
an  attempt  to  iron  out  the  conflicts  between  students 
and  administr;*t«)rs.  students  are  here  accepting  the 
administrative  terminology.  Thot  which  should  by  right 
be  permitted  te  th.e  student  is  now  considered  as  a 
privilege,  an  ;.uard  for  good  behavior.  F^urther.  we 
have  been  tokf  by  one  who  has  attended  no  more  than 
four  council  nuetings,  who  has  made  little  contribu- 
tion to  student  '-'o\ernment  this  year,  that  the  antagon- 
isms between  -fiidents  and  administrators  are  derived 
from   a   petty   desire  on  the  part  of  council   to  acquire 


additional  power.  There  is  in  Ihi^  argucment  no  eon- 
sideiation  of  the  possibility  that  disputes  might  arise 
out  of  a  genuine  difference  of  opinion  and  perspecUve 
as  to  just   what  the  right  answeis  might  be. 

The  possibilities  of  strong  leadership  stemming 
from  council  are  slim.  Students  who  have  and  served  on 
council  this  year  are  yet  aware  of  the  countless  hours 
seemingly  spent  futilely  and  they  have  become  wary  of 
running  for  the  position  of  council  member.  Those 
wl>o  have  seen  the  few  constructive  policies  of  council 
thwarted,  who  are  aware  of  the  many  rejected  petitions 
of  council  have  had  little  faith  in  the  meaning  of  stu- 
dent  government  at  Brandeis. 

Those  individuals  with  leadership  potential  should 
realize  that  it  is  they  who  must  comprise  an  active  stu- 
dent council.  It  is  necessary  now  particularly  to  bring 
into  council  a  group  whose  opinions  and  interests  will 
be  forcefully  stated,  a  group  whieh  can  gain  the  respect 
of  the  university  community,  faculty,  students,  and  ad- 
ministrators. Elections  for  council  are  to  be  held  next 
week.  Those  who  deplore  what  may  well  be  recognized 
a*,  campus  apathy  have  at  la^t  opportunity  to  elect  a 
group  which  will  perpetuate  that  which  is  sixW  good 
at   Biandeis. 


Sewage 


With  the  arrival  of  the  new  spring  buds  and 
odorous  flowers,  we  have  become  uncomtorably  aware 
of  the  most  un  flower  like  stench  emerging  from  the 
garden    area    bshind    the    library. 


We  wonder  if  the  situation  mk'ht  be  alleviated  by 
the  renovation  of  the  sewage  system  in  the  area.  The 
odor  has  become   both   obnoxious  and  intolerable. 


Letters  To  The  Editor 


Pro  nsRR 


Women  of  the  quad  dofT  those 
rhic  dark  glas.ses  and  pull  oil  those 
jtrsi>  coweN.  Look  around  \ou  and 
count  \our  hle-sinjj*.  while  you  still 
have  lime! 

You  are  now  faced  with  a  \ery 
grave  threat.  Here  a:e  the  lact^ 
One  small  faction  of  your  commun 
ily  seeks  to  substitute  .jnolher  sys- 
tem in  place  of  Women's  Subsidiary 
Board  of  Review.  This  change,  in 
es^ence.  is  to  let  all  judiciary  power 
jeside  in  the  hiir.ds  of  the  resi- 
dent   counselor   and   dorm    officials. 

Upper  class  women  will  remember 
that  this  was  the  very  thing  which 
the  establishment  of  WSBR  sought 
to  counteract.  The  dangers  of  ^uch 
a  system  are  only  too  obvious.  The 
minute  the  resident  counselor  and 
the  dorm  ofticials  assume  the  role  of 
policemen  and  judges,  the  beaut. \ 
of  their  functions  b<'Comes  dissolved. 
They  are  no  longer  your  guiding 
figures,  people  to  whom  you  can 
lake  your  problems  and  to  wht)m 
you  can  go  for  advice.  Rather  than 
this,  they  become  intiuclers  to  >()Ui 
privacy.  What  do  1  mean  by  this? 
When  you  are  brought  before  ^uch 
a  committee  for  having  broken  a 
lule,  the  committee  members  cannot 
help  but  judge  \ou  not  only  for 
the  issue  at  haiul  hut  by  the  way  you 
have  impresst'd  lliem  on  a  day  to 
day  basis.  The  most  objective  per 
son  of  authority  cannot  help  but 
be  somewhat  prejudiced  in  judging 
your  actions  if  she  is  living  in 
such   close   proximity   to   you. 

Jf  the  objection  to  the  WSBR  is 
that  It  does  not  take  the  whole 
person  into  account  and  knows  too 
little  about  what  is  involved  in  the 
particular  action,  it  is  a  fallacy. 
WSBR  interviews  both  the  girl  and 
the  resident  counselor  after  it  re- 
ceives the  latter  of  appeal.  A  syn- 
thesis of  facts  from  both  sources  is 
then  presented  to  a  rotating  jury, 
whereupon  the  girl  is  given  the  op- 
portunity to  make  further  comment. 
The  jury  then  questions  the  girl 
and  votes.  It  is  in  this  way,  we 
feel  that  ample  time  and  energy 
16  devoted  to  deliberating  all  neces- 
sary aspects  of  the  case  at  hand. 
What  is  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  girl  is  judged  as  objective- 
Jy  afi  possible.  She  does  not  be- 
come the  object  of  scrutinizing  psy- 
chological investigation  by  virtue  of 
)uiving  broken  a  rule. 

Thus,  WSBR  is  a  two  fold  blessing. 
Not  only  does  it  insure  a  fair  way 
#f  dealing  with  us  when  we  appeal 
«jises,  but  it  also  precludes  the  pos- 
fiibility  of  resident  counselors  and 
their  assistants  assuming  responsi- 
Vililies  which  would  negate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  functions  as  they 
ftand  presently. 

Please,  1  urge  you  to  speak  with 
Sirls  \vho  have  appeared  before  the 


board,  to  Jfirls  who  have  served  a^ 
jury  members,  to  .M)ur  reside  nt  coun- 
selors iiiid  to  oHiiers  of  the  bo»»rd. 
Become  aware  of  the  \alue  of 
WBSR.  I'nfortunately.  the  function 
ing  of  judiciary  boards  is  not  made 
public  for  obvious  reasons.  How- 
ever, whrn  a  good  system  is  threat- 
ened, it  is  incumbent  upcm  u^  to 
learn  as  much  as  we  can  about  it 
and  to  prote>t  vehemently  against 
its  extinction.  Preserve  W.SBR.  girls. 
It    is   a    blessinii! 

Lois     Fierstein, 

Chairman    of    WSBR 

Mori'  Pro  WSim 

« 

It  i^  obvious  that  within  the  past 
seNeial  vear^N.  the  .Stu<lenl  Council 
range  of  influence  has  been  severe- 
ly curtailed;  the  authoiity  and  juris- 
diction of  S.B.R.  has  been  made 
negligible.  The  latest  attempt  at 
limiting  student  autonomy  is  now 
being  promoted  by  .Mrs.  Judge  and 
her  assi>tant  counselors.  They  wish 
to  abolish  automatic  puni'-hments  for 
female  resident  students.  Enticing 
idea,  i'^n't  it? 

There  are  certain  immediate  at 
tractions  in  this  idea,  which  is  to 
be  voted  on  by  all  Hamilton  C^uad- 
rangle  residents  in  the  near  future, 
not  least  among  them  the  thought 
of  being  treated  as  mature  adults, 
making  the  dormitory  more  of  a 
home  than  a  prison.  There  are.  how- 
ever, few  but  potent,  disadvantages 
which  override  the  pleasant  side  and 
it  is  time  to  get  below  the  surface 
of  this  idea  and  examine  it^  negative 
aspects. 

Good,  you  stay  out  late  and  know 
there  won  t  be  a  punishment  dumped 
on  your  head  which  might  prevent 
you  from  having  a  date  this  week- 
end; good,  if  you  forget  to  sign  out 
you  may  not  get  a  1:30  taken 
away.  But,  what  does  happen?  You 
cannot  be  allowed  to  get  away  with 
a  misdemeanor;  you  must  be  dis- 
ciplined so  you  do  not  "forget"  and 
break  a  rule  again  because  you  got 
away  with  it  the  first  time.  So 
what  happens?  The  resident  coun- 
selor decides  what  punishment  is 
fitting  in  your  case.  This  nwky  be 
quite  suitable  unless  your  friend  has 
received  a  different  and  perhaps 
lighter  punishment  for  the  same  of- 
fense. Then  it  is  no  longer  such  a 
fine  system.  And  what  if  you  feel 
that  the  resident  counselor  is  being 
unnecessarily  severe?  Where  is  the 
right  of  appeal?  What  protects  the 
students'  rights  of  a  fair  trial?  That 
is  the  little  bit  of  wormwood  that 
upsets   the   whole   idea. 

As  citizens  of  a  nation,  state  or 
small  community  such  as  Brandeis, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  institute 
laws,  to  obey  them  (with  sonoe  flex- 
ibility) and  ,to  be  treated  equally  by 
them,  to  be' judged  by  our  peers.  If 
these  rights  are  withdrawn,  no  mat- 


ter how  good  tlie  intentions  and 
motives  for  (}(»ing  *.o.  the  community 
tends  somewhat  to  authorifirian 
government  by  a  ^-elect  few.  and  a 
large  forced  >iJt  net  by  those  who 
are  governed. 

.^<  Executive  Secretary  of  WSBR. 
I  am  in  position  to  see  how  many 
times  the  automatic  punishments  are 
not  sufticient.  the  many  limes  when 
there  are  extenuating  circumstances 
and  puni-hment  is  mitigated.  The 
tine  tiling  is  that  the  rules  give  us 
a  basis  for  ti\ing  each  case  fairly 
and  obieclivtlv  tc  the  best  of  our 
abilities. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  letter 
is  to  gel  Hamilt«m  Quad  residents  to 
think  about  the  newly  proposed  .\vs- 
tem.  to  point  out  that  the  entice- 
ment of  the  iota  are  undercut  by 
the  pos>ibility  of  severity  with  no 
appeal,  that  a  certain  freedom  which 
no  rules  allow  ci.nnot  compensate 
for  the  ba<icall\  authoritarian  frame 
of  mind  which  such  a  system  en- 
courages. 

I  believe  that  the  persons  who  con- 
ceived this  iKw  idea  for  regulations 
were  trying  to  institute  a  more  con- 
venient and  MTiooth  running  system 
of  laws  than  that  now  operative, 
but  it  -eems  to  me  that  they  are 
heading  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  less  the  rules  are  a  matter  of 
autonomy,  ihe  iess  they  take  the 
individual  into  account  in  the  sense 
that  she  doe<  have  a  say  in  her 
punishment  even  to  the  point  of 
appeal),  the  more  flagrantly  these 
rules  are  likely  to  be  flaunted. 

WSBR  is  very  interested  in  anyone's 
ideas  on  abolishing  or  revising  auto- 
matic punishments,  or  in  putting 
them  in  more  comprehensible  and 
workable  form,  but  to  ab-^lish  them 
in  favor  of  a  more  primitive  system 
of  enforced  authority  scarcely  would 
seem  to  be  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

— Jane  Kogan 

Executive   Secretary, 

WBSR 

Responsibility 

A  newspaper  is  a  medium  of  com- 
munication. More  precisely,  it  is 
an  instrument  for  relaying  to  a 
group  an  individual's  ideas,  inter- 
pretations, and  views  concerning 
some  phenomenon  or  situation. 
These  manifest  expressions,  be  they 
reports,  critiques,  or  inquiries  are 
subjective  insofar  as  some  human 
miBd  is  responsible  for  their  cre- 
ation. Complete  objectivity  is  non- 
existant  by  definition.  This  being 
the  case,  every  written  article  is 
the  property  of  its  author.  The  ideas 
expressed  belong  to  their  creator, 
no  one  else.  It  is  consequential  that 
the  complexion  and  meaning  of  a 
paper  changes  upon  alteration,  re- 
arrang'enoent,  or  omission  of  ideas 
Continued  on  Page  Sine 


L/<ifnmfnt: 


The  Need  fo  Affirm 


Howard  Stone 


The  reader  will  find  elsewhere  on  these  pages  testimony  to  a  fact 
which  has  become  pitifully  undeniable:  student  life  at  Brandeis  is  dead. 

The  decline  of  student  government  is  but  a  mirror  of  this  truth.  The 
d;;ys  when  twenty  people  from  each  class  ran  for  council,  when  speeches 
w(Ve  well  attended,  and  at  least  reasonably  intelheent.  when  people  naxe 
a  damn  about  who  was  elected,  are  gone.  And  in  the  dearth  of  student 
leadership  one  sees  the  reflection  of  the  loss  of  vitality  which  has  infected 
all  branches  of  student  life,  with  the  possible  exception  of  strictly  bookish 
'as  opposed  to  truly  intellectual)  endeavors. 

Last  week's  Justice  carried  an  article  by  a  Wien  seholar  criticizing  the 
lack  of  joy  in  a  Brandeis  student's  life.  Seniors  bemoan  the  pa.ssing  of  "oW 
Brandeis,  and  give  a  host  of  reasons  for  the  school  s  degeneration.  They'll 
tell  you  that  the  "characters  '  are  gone;  that  when  you  take  away  the  **bo- 
hemians"  and  the  "radicals."  you  take  away  the  dynamically  caring,  the 
very  uniqueness  Brandeis.  Perhaps  the  answer  lies  there,  perhaps  not;  but 
wa.sn'l  it  the  "old  Brandeis  that  we  were  really  applying  to?  The  Brandeis 
that  freshmen  and  sophomores  only  hear  about  in  legends  of  the  greatness 
that  was  Saldi's,  of  a  hundred  people  jammed  into  the  old  snack  bar  argu- 
ing after  den  Ed.  of  the  Mike  Walzers  and  Bernie  Kempiars,  the  Sanford 
Lakoffs  and  Jo  Levins.  They  can  only  dream  of  the  days  when  students 
protested  bad  food  by  throwing  newspapers  headlined  "Grimm  Business* 
fiom  the  castle  tower;  when  you  knew  without  asking  that  all  your  friends 
were  socialists,  when  Brandeis  was  the  vigorous,  progressive,  school  that 
some  of  us  thought  we  were  coming  to. 
ty   when  the  only  answer  a  Justice  reporter  receives  from  the  admissions 

The  causese  are  probably  many.  One  is  tempted  to  blame  the  universi- 
office  to  the  question  "What  type  of  student  are  you  looking  for?"  is  **No 
comment!  "  Others  will  relate  Brandeis  to  the  universal  and  cry  *'Beatness", 
or  other  higher  socio  psychological  terms.  A  professor  said  recently  that 
the  fault  was  simply  "Too  much,  too  soon".  Yet  it  really  makes  little  differ- 
ence what  the  causes  are.  When  we  finally  face  the  truth  that  the  universi- 
ty will  never  again  come  near  the  ideal,  that  student  activity,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  is  meaningles.s — then  we  must  search  for  a  means  within 
this  context  of  attaining  personal  fulfillment,  and  retaining  our  right  to 
spend  these  four  years  in  dreams. 

The  solution  is  then  the  problem;  student  activity  at  Brandeis  must 
become  a  means  for  individual  expression  and  nothing  more.  It  shall  be 
solely  for  the  individual's  gC/Od.  and  any  communal  endeavor  must  be  justi- 
fied by  its  relationship  to  the  possibilities  for  individual  expression.  And 
yet  for  all  the  pessimism,  for  all  the  despair,  we  must  say,  as  did  Camus, 
"I  do  not  give  this  world  more  than  one  chance  in  a  thousand,  but  it  is 
for  sure  that  I  should  not  be  a  man  if  I  did  not  act  upon  that  chance."  In 
a  real  sense,  there  is  no  alternative. 


On  Campuis 


April  6  —  6:30  p.m.  —  lUidio  Club 
meeting,  Sydeman  104. 

7;30  p.m.  —  The  Dialogue.  "The 
Messiah,**  Student   Union. 

April  7  —  7  p.m.  —  Challenge  Debate, 
SANE  vs.  Debate  Society,  Stu- 
dent Union,  Club  Lounge. 

S:30  p.m.  —  "Doctor  Faustns**  — 
Theatre  Arts  Production,  SIos- 
berg  Recital  Hall. 

April  8  —  8  p.m.  —  Mr.  Alfred  Green- 
baum  will  speak  o..  "Hebrew 
Literature  in  the  Soviet  Union'' 
Student  Union,  Club  Lounge. 

«  pjB.  ~  Dr.   Morten  While  ^f 

Harvard  speaking   os  "'Experi- 
ment and  Necessity  in  Dewejr's 
Philosophy."    Sk  -**erg    recital 
^    MaU. 

7  p  m.  —  Philosophy  Club  ofBcer 
elections,  Slosberg   215. 


April  9—7  p.m.  —  General  Educa- 
tion Panel  on  Henry  Wallace, 
Usen  Commons. 

April  Id  ~  4  p.m.  —  1st  Men's  Ten- 
uis Match,  Shapiro  tennis  courts. 
8;3a  p.m.  —  ''Allegr*/*  Jr.-Parent 
Weekend,  Waltham  Jr.  High. 

April  11  —  \M  PJB.  —  Women's 
Feneing,  Sbt^Mro  Atlilrtic  Cen- 
ter. 

S:30  F.ra.  —  -AHegro",  Jr.-Parent 
Weekend,  Waltham  Jr.  High. 

April  It  —  5:30  p.m.  —  Dr.  Frank 
Manuel,  series  speaker,  -On  My 
Conception   of  Jewishness,**  Stu- 
dent Union,  Club  Lounge. 
8  p.m.  —  Robert  L.  Carter  of  the 
NAACP    will    speak    on    "Con- 
stitutionaL  Law  and  Local  Law 
Suits^    ^     HilkDaH    I^^eture 
Series,  Slosberg  Recital  HaB» 


t 


.ri«7,  1959 


THE  JUSTICE 


p««e  Thre« 


Wallace's  Politics  Naive; 


Welfare  Of  The  Farmers^ 


Wallace  ^s  Primary  Interest  ,„      .. 

wanace  ^  jt,  f ff»w  j  ^.^  ^         ^^^  Revealing 

hilt  written  lh»  "Jtart  of  an  article  for  The  Justice.  His  great  mo- 
„e„r,  Agard  WaHace  recaUed  ..o  vUa,  In.eres.s  and  najor  decisions  o,  his  U.e  a,  the  Cen    ___^^  P"Wic  figure  war     '"  ;!--„>-X2i:a.  irscLT 

^  -^rLrin^fillS  .rot.  Mn.»„  sac.  as  y^  »,  .Hec.e,  a..i.ec.s,or  .™e  oMKe  ..t  SI'ss' bI,' Vf ^n^. .^f^  w^"^  Dliiilii^-^-  """  'lli^ 

I  was  sure  be  would  be.  His 
as  sharp  and  revealing;  be  was 
ri  of  bumor.  not  of  rancor.  His 

replaced    hmm    1945.    he    re     .„,  ,„„„.  »''»'»'♦'  «7' J'    ?h,n*i  abrt-  tor  .  lona  Un„.  t*.       t*.  t.c.  i.  lh.l.  s..e  t«  l>»  >"1>.   .„j    „„„,„„,    di,.enM    (rom    the 
lurncd     lo    Roosevell  s    cabmet    p„,ly.       "The     "'futons     today    c  n  me^  _^    ,„„„„„  <ii,ehtran«hi»ed  N«r.,  the   .  „.cki»t  realism-  ot  cohtempor.rr 

».^ar„;r,^'th°itSor.'.Terr'o'R"  ::t  z:  ^z-"iTS..r£.  srw,  ..he  u-i.s.R,,  ..a ««.,  x ...  .«™e-  .-..--.fj!  -'-•■-' -i-"' ,rT.-'i'^5..r:!;: 


haods  would  be  a  hard    long  run,  while  lots  of  undesireable   ^  ^^^  marked  the  end  •!  the  optim-   politics    necessary    in    this    country. 


*«ricuUural     Much   of    hU    life^^^^^^     'Jlow^^I  iiSd* ha^JTe  d"pp^ Tt"  i    out.  From  the  experience  of  working  «;-„t,in  the  peace  with  Soviet  Russia  '^^^   f„„    weM.   f«-  example,  that 

8pe«t   on  a  fan..  H..  ch  ef  mterest    know  '}}J^'^\^''*J^^X^  „id.    with    plant    mutations,    Wallace    has  .^  ,,^  ^^  ^„„^.  ^.    3,.«4    ^i^t^t    even    from    the 

?Se1a?mer                                            it"  "tS  Wo^l  oi^hJus^nd's  of  i.«-    -«e  to  the  conclusion  that  "in  the  ^  .^,t,,,  p^^g^essWe  movement  po.sibi.ity    of    the    kind    of    radical 

He  cited  his  friend^tiip  w.th  George    cents  on  ••jj"-;^.*^*'*',^^,; 
Carver  as  one  of  the  Sr»t  profound    thmg  to  sleep  wKh  .  1»«»*'''*^^ 

lt.T."    ifRa^-elHad   lil^d   th'rou'gh"  his    ti<His   «»'«*"*»,   ".J^'^Jr^^'^'LiS!  s';;ar"di:d  "th.T  year    and    Henry  to  a  solution  never  vitiate  its  truth. 

WaHL-s    rourth    term'.    Wallace   said.    F.D.R.    "J^"* »^;:^;iy,  .•'?*^" '   f^t^re^cnera  Wallace   began   to  recede   from   the  ,„  ,  ^^    ^  course,  he  actuaUy 

.r.«i*in*-    would  have  used  his  "sense  of  geo-    »»>ove  .U  |«_7j^»o<J»y-  ^"♦"^^  »^"^"  ^^_  ,„   1950.  fully  convinced  that  j^  ^„  anachronism,  though,  here  too. 


mutations  will  be  caused  .  .  .  gen 

arise  from  recombina 
ejects  CH.  his  life.  Car.er  w^  then    ^^^^^^T^^^^  tion.  erf   genes.   If  the  intensity   of   the  pelU.cal 


lions   win   i>e   caustra  .  .   .   5^"  .^  j^^^  large  scale  fling  m    But    it    is    the    quality    of    the    mMi 

History  would  have  been  different    \ustn,  too.  will  arise  fr^./^<^<>7)|^»'^^    ,^  ^^^^-^.^  .^ena.  Radicalism,  so  to    that,  for  him,  the  immediMe  obstacle. 


studying   for  his   Master^  degree  at 

Iowa   State    CoUege,    near 

hofltte  They  used  lo  go  *  botanizing 

together.   Wallace   remembered   that    graphic  location 

C«rver   always  "Ulked   me   up.      He 

claims   I  saw  things  quite   remark 

able  for  a  five  year  old.  I  didn't  see 

them  then,  but  afterwards.  I  did  ** 

A^  a  boy,  Wallace  had  certain  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  farm  An  uncle 
paid  him  twenty-live  cenU  a  week  lo 
care  lor  his  pigs  and  cow  When  Wal- 
lace went  away  to  coilo^ie,  the  boy 
who  replaced  him  was  paid  three  dol- 
lar>»  a  week.  *That  wa,  my  first 
glim{*>e  of  social  injustice",  he  re- 
marked. 

In   1907.  he  wrote  hi.>  fii>t   article. 
U    CiMicerned    the    planting    of    seed 
corn    -an    experimental    project    be 
had  undertviken  several  year^  before. 
The    aiilcle.   though    it    was   "not    in^ 
spired,  wa>,  true  to  statistical   facts  ** 
Wallace  recalled  that  as  a  student 
at    Iowa     State    College,    he    was    a 
*'grea>y   grind".  Most   outstanding   in 
his    memory    are   several    professors 
who  had  "a  subtle   capacity   to   com- 
municate  enthusiasm.   Everything   in 
education  is  a  process  of  contagion", 
he  said.  'If  your  own  enthusiasm  can 
arouse  the  desire  to  learn  in  others^ 
then   vou  do  something   important  ** 
The  only  political  activity  he  engaged 
iA  at  college  was  in  If  10.  »s  «  ■^«»- 


and  wide  knowledge    tions  will  profit' 


Gen.  Ed.  S — 


Henry  Wallace,   Gen.   Ed.   Speaker   converses   wrfh   student 
leaders,  Jenathan  Prim,  Cinda  Heller  and  *^"^'     "      "- 


Peretx. 


his  third  party  had  fallen  under  the  yjiij^ia^i^n  should  not  hinge  on  such 
domination  of  the  Communists,  he  ^  matter.  Though  coming  from  days 
resigned  from  the  group  whose  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Wallace's  words  still 
standard  he  bad  carried  and  whose  ^^^^  true.  I  was  impatient  with  some 
sins  he  had  so  often  unwittingly  ^^  ^^.^  political  judgments  as,  no 
borne.  A  villified  man  who  had  been  ^^^j^^  j  y^.^^i^  have  been  with  some 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  ^^  ^^.^  earlier  ones,  yet  the  intensity 
and  an  architect  of  the  New  Deal  ^^  ^^.^  commitment  to  a  higher  and 
retired  to  his  farm.  ^  required  ideal  was  more  than  satis- 

He   reappeared  only   rarely:   to   en-    ,-^^,j^^^,  compensation, 
dorse    the    Eisenhower    candidacy    in  *  ..._..* 

1956   on  Ed  Murrow's  Person  to  Per-        Wallace's  talk  gave  us  insight  into 
son    and  in  the  agricultural  journals,    what   in  him  so  captured  our  elders. 
His' talk  here  last  week  was  certainly    It    is   perhaps   the   deepest   weakness 
a     dramatic     confrontation     l>etween    of  our  age   that    we   would   have  dif- 
past    and    present:    a    man    who    had    ficulty   in   fathoming    his   kind  of  es- 
made    vesterdav*s    headlines    was    to    sential   idealism.  We  are  saved  even 
si>eak  to  a  generation  that  —  if  con-    the  test;  the  sad  reality  is  that  there 
cerned  at  all  —  cared,  as  is  natural,    is    no    one    on    the    political    horizon 
only    for    today's.    We,   for    the    most    who    would    have    the    humanitarian 
part  the  children  of  the  urban  Jew.    sensibility    and    imagination    to    sug- 
thoughl     to    see    a    tired,    defeated,    ge.st    a    pro£*ram    of   guaranteeing    to 
cynical   human   being.  We  knew   him    each     of    the    worlds    children    one 
as  the  great  .syml>ol  of  a  progressive    quart  of  milk  each  day.  Henry  Wal- 
.    force;  but  we  knew  also  this  progres-    lace  once  did. 

sivism    to    be    dead    and    could    con- 
_•_  ceive  of  its  representative  as  l>eing, 
at  best,  a  tragic  anacbroniJim. 

I.  for  one,  identified  with  Wallace 
the  other  night  because  he  turned 
owt  to  be  precisely  the  opposite  of 


M.P^ 


WSBR  Plans . . . 

ConUnued  from  Page  One 


^",:  ^'.^>«ftri|5  -j-^i5r.riS,i:  sr;?  .r-iit  Dubrovskv:  Existential 

Pcogressivc  mOTement  at  the  time  ,   ^^^^^  ^^^  American  people.  He  had   -l-^^  Vip^xvy  t  ^a^j       .m^a    aiutw 
be  commented  ironically.  «.|^     greatest  capacity  to  life  people 

Another  influential  figure  le  wal 


lace-s   life   was  his  grandfather,  the    ^,j*^_^ 
editor 


Guilty  A,  or  GuHty  B,  the  second  re- 
sulting in  a  letter  of  censure,  the 
third  in  an  appropriate  punishment 
to  be  decided  by  the  officers  of  the 
WSBR.  Cases  referred  to  WSBR  mar 
in  some  instances  be  further  appeal- 
ed  to  SBR. 

Dr.  J»li.«  serge  D<«br.,s*,.  A»tot.ol  Pr,rf.s«r_<rf  «.m.nc.   ,„^;';;'Hrmr  d";^  T*^ 


, .,  _ ^...  w.«.«  ,.* .... » . .«.  -  Psychoanalysis  of  Sartre 

11^  elder  Wallace   urged    Communists  had  run  on  a  ticket  o<  ^^  j^^^^^^  ^        Doubrovsky.  Assistant  ProfessOT 

hi;;::;  read  Ceorg*  W.  Kusseirs  ^li-  '^r^^iJ^^T^'^t  ^:il  VX^'^  Languages,  discussed  plans  for  his  forth-coming  b^k  on  Sartre,  ™^";,',,^;-7;;^ Jf  7enfiVd liaU 

t#riaU   in   the   Irlth   Mo«m»o^   f*r   "»"»«•     2l  «oted    for  ite  effect  oa    in   which   hc   will    apply   the    existential   wnter  S    "own   weapons  ^^^  ^^^^^^   unanimous  in  affirming 

(«Mir   fine  English  style    'My   style   !^"".L"%,rties    WaHaee  left  the   against  him."  Doubrovsky  s  method  is  a  new  one.  forno  one  has  their  approval  of  the  prosoM   sys- 

w*s  quite  pedestrian,-  Wallace  ^ed.    ^JV^.^^^^  p^^jy  j^  ^^^  l>ecause  he    yc     applied  existential  psychoanalysis  to  Sartre.     By  writing   a  tem  in  order  to  insure  a  safeguard 

Ifl  1»12.  during  a  stay  •«  W«»*«"f-   «*-„„j  th^t  the  remnants  were  com-   criticism  and  appraisal  of  Sartre's  work  from  the  latter's  own  point  for  appeals  and  to  prevent  arbitrari- 

with  Taylor  Jim  Wilson,  waiiace     —6  


ton  With  Taylor  Jiinwusof..^^^^  ^^^^^    following    the   slant    of    the    ^f    ^jew,    Doubrovsky    wants   tO    uni  ty  of  feeling  to  the  ngid  social    ness  of  judgments  and  punishmenU, 

became   ^^Y!"^""^ J^'^^^^  Communist  hae."  He   •dded,  "Eren  ^^    jhat    Sartre    is    in    'bad   eonyentions  of  this  period  to  which    in  opposition  to  Usen's  decision  that 


the  department.  He 
iAh 


for  the  farmer  to  produce  for  a  nology,  a  "population  explosion^  and  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  demonstrates  -bad  fattb-  to  the  world  and  the  symbolism  of  suggestion.    Shapiro   A   and  the  up^ 

ket  abroad  which  no  longer  eK-  nuclear  bombs.  beemise     Sartre's     consideration    of  thU    relationship-    to    study    human  perclassmen  of  Shapiro  B  have  not 

Ut'^  -  His  editorials  on  "less  corn,  a  worid   conference,   through   the  ^^hic.  is  solely  on  a  poliUcal  level,  attitudes    illustrated    by    lonesco    m  yet  discussed  it. 

nore  clover.,  more  money'*  expressed  vnited  Nations,  is  needed,  he  slated,  Ethics,    however,    said    Doubrovsky,  his^ plays.    .  Mrs.  Jenny  Bier,  Miss  Ann  Ajem- 


tfc^    point    of   view    which    was    the    to  discuss  the  vse  of  the  "extraor-   extends  to  all  spheres.  Furthermore,       '^  o  new  courses  wUl  be  taught  by    ian,  and  Miss  Elinore   Calvori,  resi- 

iMigis     several    years    later,    for    his   binary  abundance"   of  products   for   j^j^   present   philosophy,  rather  than   Doubrovsky    in    the    fall    tc— i.    the    dent  counselors  of  Renfieid,  Shapiro 

»on^rship  of  the  AAA.   In  those    countries  with  expanding  population,   ^^^p^  .  ^^g  ,  continuation  and  devel-   Contemporary    French     Novel     and    b,  and  Deroy  Hall,  all  have  expressed 

days    (the    *20's)   **I    fought    for    the   xhe    backward    areas    of   the    world   ^^pn^^nt    of    the    ideas    expressed    in   Theatre,  and  a  course  in  Classicism    opposition  to  certain  aspects  of  the 

farmer    and"  only    the   farmer."   But    have    doubled    their    populations    in    -^^i^g  ^^  Nothingness,  contradicts   in  France  and  the  Restoration  Period    proposed   system   as   have   the    girls 

Wallace  observed  that  "relations   lo    twenty-five  years   instead  of   in   the    y^^  former  ideology.         .  in    E.igland.    In    the    Contemporary   i^     their     respective     dorms;     Mrs. 

people    change   again    and   again    as    ^yxzX  fifty  to  seventy  five  year  period.       Doubrovsky 's  two  articles  'Symbol   Novel  and  Theater  course,  Malraux,   judge,   resident    coun^lor   of    \5sen 

more  and  more  experience  i^  gained.    «*it   is   in   the   interest    of    both    the    ^^^    Existence"    and    *  I^    Princesse   Saint    Exupery,    Sartre    and    Camus    Hall,  is  likewise   in  agreement   with 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  utmost  hu-    yf^^i  and  Russia  to  use  the  United   ^^  cieves:  Une  Interpretation  Exist-   will  be  studied  as  well  as  avant  garde    her  own  dorm,  and  is  supporting  the 

mihty.   Only   those   who   know    very    Nations  to  bring  up  the  have  not  na-    ^^^^^^^m     ^m     apepar     shortly     in   writers     Robbe-Grillet,     Butor     and    establishment  of  "Dorm  Councils  of 

little  can  afford  to  be  certain  about    tions  so  they   won't  sink  the  whole   .^philosophy    and    Pbenomenological    lonesco.  This  course  will  emphasize    Disciplinar>'  Review." 

Wiylbing.-  show  in  forty  years.-  Research--  and    La  Table  Ronde."  In   the  common  link  of  all  these  writers,      j^^^      ^^^^^      3.^^       j^^      ^^^ 

In  1932,  F.D.R,  asked  Wallace  to  be       ^'Russia    doesnt    know    the    tiger   ^^  ^^^st  article.  Doubrovsky  presents   namely,  their  approach  to  the  prob-  ^jemian,    and    Miss    Elinor    Caluori. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  cab-   ^he's    unleashed    in    China",    he    re-   ^^^  discusses  contemporary  theories   lem  of  absurdity  and  modem  nihil    ^^^^ent      counselors     of      Renfieid, 

met     During    this   period,  corn    was    marked.  Waiiace  feels  that  Russia  is   ^^    imaginative    symbolism.    He    ap    ism.   The    coure   in   Classicism   will  ghapiro  B,  and  Deroy  Hall,  have  aU 

being  sold  at  ten  cenU  a  bu:»bel.  Wal-   ^ore    in    danger   than    the    United  praises  the  post  Freudian  philosophies   cr-npare    the    cultural    background  expressed     opposition     to     cerUin 

lace  held   then  that  bringing   down   states.    China's    population    has    in    ^^    caston    Bachelard    and    Maurice   and    achievements    of    seventeenth  ^p^^ts    of    the    proposed    system; 

torn  prices  would  not  cure  a  surplus,    creased  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  roil    ^erleau  Ponty.    smd    indicates    what   century    England    and    France,    con-  y^^     Judge,    resident    counselor    of 

^Farmers    hold   on",   he    said.    *The   lion  a  year.  For  the  first  time  they    should  be  the  new  fields  of  investi    centrating    on    the    theater    as    the  y.^  j^^j,^  ^  ^^^  agreement  with  her 

land  is  stiU  used  to  turn  out  wheat   are  using  technology  to  exploit  their   g^^^^^    £„    the   second   arUcle,   Dou    genre     Doubrovsky    will    study    the  ^^^^^  ^^^^i  |^  supporting  the  esUb- 

and  com.  City  people  can  never  un-   ^^tural  resources.      Wallace   thinks   brovsky  applies  categories  of  existen-  influence  of  Descartes  and  Locke  on  j^hment  of  ''Dorm  Councils  of  Oi»- 

derstand.  That's  just   the   way   far-  .    .         ^     ^        .^  ^^  ^^  seventeenth  cen-   the  Uterature  of  that  era.  ^^k.._  itovi-.w-  ^ 


derstand. 
mers    work. 


fa   ;ddKro«   t'o    *e  that    China    may    have    designs    on  li;-     -»/«- 


Tkk    wSIce  s^.S;;S  *e  Evi;;:   area.  .0^  coaUoUed  by  Ru^ia.  He  tury    -ovel.    which    opposes    spoa- 


.    ^Pawlett*  Fd»enl»»um  ciplinary  Review. 
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Xore  o/  Don  Perlimplin 
Performed  by  Poets '  Theater 

dubSxhe  L^st  Word^^^^^^  Broughton.  a  California  poet'  of  doubtful  merit.  The  Lorca  work, 
one  of  Ihc  mosrimp^^^^  in  the  trajectory  of  the  Spanish  playwright's  drama,  while  more  acces- 
^rble  in  transtlio7to  North  American  tastes  than  his  more  poetic  theatre.,  requires  a  precision  and 
superior  quality  of  acting  that  the  local  group  was  unable  to  offer. 

The   Love  of   Don    Perlimplin,  ^^^^^^   j^om    the   audience.   Yet   Iho  The  role  of  Maroolfa,  which  is  very 

written  earlier  and  being  much  transformation  of  Lorca's  protagonist  e.ssential    to   the    play,   was   handled 

shorter      in      length      than      the  has    already    begun,    and    when    he  very  crudely  thoughout   by   Beatrice      /      n  f  lyl/- -^jL^^^ 

-Three  Tragedies,"  is  a  popular  farce  awakes  he  declares  at  the  same  time  Paipert;  she  interpreted  her  role  as    Jf  rafGnJ  YY  Cr«rivc-"W 

that  moves  smoothly  among  a  small  that  he  is  happy  for  the  first  time  in  servant    in   a    formula    -   stupid,    but  •  I    1  f\      ft      10 

cast  of  characters;  it  is  Lorcas  first  his    life,    and    that    he    is    wounded,  kind  -which  is  hardly  what  was  m-    /\p;"//    J  {J ,    II,    1^ 

clear    statement    and    resolution    of  wounded  to  death  by  love  fled.   The  tended. 

the     problegi     of     love     frustration  final  three  scenes  reveal  Perlimplin's 

Uhe       theme       that       occupies  violent    and    almost    grotesque    con- 

a  central  place  in  all  of  his  theatre)  ,,uest   of  his  sexual    impotency   by  a 

in  simple,  yet  profound  action.  victory    of    his    own    imagination,    in 

The  dilemma  is  that  of  Perlimplin,  the    face    of    Belisa's    craving    for    a  --      ^      .        ,  .         ,^      . 

a  LtidleaTtd    nave   bachelor,   who  specific    young    man    who    seems   to  more  professional   group   doesn  t  at^ 

Ls  betn  u'r^ed,  by  his  faithful'  serv-  scorn  her;  he  succeeds  by  creating  in  ^-^^  ^^  V  /^^^^  ^f:;     s^  Te 

and   Marcolfa.   into  marrying  Belisa;  BeHsa  the  same  passion  for  himself  J^^^^^^^^  ^''^^>,  ;,i^^^^ 

ror^r^mTf.Tl^^'ter-^  ^^     -s'ln  ^his'transformation  of  his  AmericL  stage'is  now  o.er.ng. 

uTwec^    my   closed   thighs,    the   sun  personality,  in   the   change   from   the        James  Broughton's  The  Las    Word 

^  mThkr  a   f?h-"    supposedly  half-  ca,mic  to  the  tragic  atmosphere  that  is  not  really  worth  much  mention;  it 

7Za    However    the   simple   hero   is  the    Poefs    Theatre    production    was  is  about  a  man  and  woman    presurn- 

Jverwhclmei    by    the   beauty   of   Be-  most  unsatisfactory    Judge  Springer,  ably  married   who  are  seated  at  a  bar 

UsVsbodT  which   he  has   first   seen,  who    played    the    role    of    Perlimplin,  s.Hnding  their  last  hours  before     he 

he  informs' he       hrou.^  the  keyhole  was    unconvincing   as    a    man    driven  earth  is  to  bow  "■'-"'>--'; j'^^ 

o?lu4room   Never  having  possessed  by  a  .struggle  with  his  innermost  pas-  to    say    to   each    other.      W.-tlcn    in 

a  woman  before  and  painfully  aware  sions.  Frequently,  his   timidity   seem- 

of  the  (lifTerencc  between  her  young  ed    exaggerated    and    unreal;    corre- 

flcsh  and  ins  poor  figure,  he  is  beset  spondingly.  there  were  unforgiveable 

t,y  fear.s  and  cannot  eonsuntmate  hi«  tones  ^^.l^^.,...nv^      s.xH..l^dur.  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^  .em.-humorous 

"^mZ  'wrdimb   into   their  wed-  ons  U>  hi;  bVlde  and   wants  to  help  d.g  at  Eleanor  Roosevelt  which  does 

di^g  !:i  r h'is^iposcfully  made  ----'-. r-^vfrrSaS  -ilflT^vr 'b:;!  it^o:!!  1"^- 

i;;  r.r;Lr:'r ri^ruie's'r ;  rsl'drrn-I't^atT^ib"  though  tiona,    reeUng    which    wasn-t    in    the 

they   hide  Pcihmplin-s  inclTicacy  and  at  times  she  seemed  to  be  over-tense  script.                       _Michael    Brailove 

and    among  giggles  and  whispers  of  and  loo  conscious  ol  he.  movements.  -Michael    Brailove 

Sommers'  Production  of  Taustus 


Depth  and  Understanding 
lUuininate  "^he  Crucible" 

Every  onco  in  a  while  a  play  is  written  which  is  condemned 
for  being" too  topical,  but  which  is  later  recognized  to  be  a  durable 
dramatic  work  with  a  message  transcending  the  particular  s.tua- 
U„n  from  which  it  arose.  Such  a  play  is  Arthur  Miller  s  The  Cru- 
cible, unsuccessful  on  Broadway  because  it  was  so  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  .\rmy-McCarthy  hearings.  The  Crucible  has  lately 
hApn   hailed   an  excellent  piece 

ordraS               whose    broad  Trials  of  1690  or  in  the  201h  Century. 

Of    draniauc    an,  ^'  ^hat  this  play  is  timeless  as  well  as 

theme     lashes     out     ^gf  ^^t     all  ^^            .^    ^^^^^^^    demonstrated    by 

bigotry,  whether  at  the  Salem  Witch  ^         ^eptiveness  with  which  it  has 


This  play,  however,  is  a  difficult  one 
to  perform,  and  the  effort  of  the 
Cambridge  players,  on  a  terribly 
cramped  and  tiny  stage,  was  an  ad- 
mirable one.  It  y:  only  too  bad  that  a 


•beat*,  ultra-free  verse  of  the  lowest 
Ferlinghetti  variety,  it  is  an  amateur- 
ish, piecemeal  bit  of  trash  devoid  of 
any   artistic  or  philosophical  content 


been  acted  recently  by  off-Broadway 
and  repertory  groups  The  produc- 
tion currently  at  the  Charles  Play- 
house is  no  exception.  While  some 
portrayals  are  of  course  better  than 
others,  most  of  the  acting  is  above 
average — except  for  some  minor 
characters,  including  a  little  old  man 
who  can't  for  the  life  of  him  remem- 
ber his  few  short  lines. 

Praise  for  best  acting  in  this  play 
goes  to   John   HefFernan  and   Mary 
Weed,  who  play  John  Proctor  and 
the  housemaid,  respectively.  Heffer- 
nan    brings   a   great  understanding 
to   his    role,  conveying    the   human 
conflicts    which    torment    Proctor's 
soul.  He  suffers  guilt  for  a  former 
adulterous  passion  and  desires  for- 
giveness   and    forgetfullness    from 
his  wife;   he   v/ants   to   live  but  he 
must    live    with    a   good    name   and 
self-respect.  The   discovery  that  he 
cannot  have  the  latter,  not  a   mar- 
tyr's idealism,  is  what  sends  him  to 
his     death.      Subtract      Heffernan's 
sometimes     unclear     diction     from 
his  overall  ability;   yet   he   still  de- 
livers a  sound,  convincing  perform- 
ance. 
Mary    Weed    is    ex^llont    as    the 


Uses  Effective  Dramatic  Devices 

ascondcd  from  purgatory  lo  record  a  triumphanl  "ew  c  «p  "  '"J^'J"f=2^=^f/;^;„°"E\™^7ha„  'drama.   Imaginatively  set  and 
S,,l?:l"C,re::t'r.c"Vig;t"gt:d'c„lur.''.:  ^aljrr  e^rrroi^ed  a„  unexpected,,  exciting  vehicle  Tor  a 

"""''"Rca;Sg'whorc'"his  strength  lay.  Mr.  Sommers  drew  heavily  on  mcc-hanical  effects,  set  a  tasUluid  pace.^pped^wayjr- 

relevant  scenes  and  centered  the  a<:  — ""'"'"""''"^"""^  "    " 


tion  on  himself  as  Fausnus  and  Alan 
Siegel  as  Mepbistophilis.  In  true 
pA?<eant  liJshion  theatrical  accoutre- 
ments shone  bri^zhtcr  than  the 
figures  who  moved  among  them, 
nicely  providing  opportunities  for 
many  people  to  get  on  stage  and  dis- 
play  their  costumes  while  responsi- 
bility for  the  play's  success  remained 
in  competent   hands. 

As  a  lesult.  the  audience's  will  to 
feel  any  compassion  for  the  tragic 
Faustus  was  sacrificed.  The  ego- 
tistical scholar  who  barterf  his 
soul  for  the  services  of  Lucifer's 
crafty  emissary  remained  only  a 
Mightly  larger  and  more  awesome 
l»art  of  the  spectiicle.  Little  concerft 
could  be  felt  for  his  measured  life 
«miil  the  final  scene  and  Faustus 
terrorized  dissillusion  preceded  by 
"^he  descent   into  hell. 


The  Class  of  1960  is  holding 
the  annual  Junior-Parent  Week- 
end on  April  10-11-12.  The  high- 
light of  the  weekend  will  be  a 
faculty  panel  on  Saturday  after- 
noon   in    the     Student    Union. 

Faculty  members  participating  will 
be  Dr.  Frank  Manuel,  Dr.  John  Van 
Doren,  and  Dr.  James  Duffy, 
ing    will    be    Dr.    Frank   Manuel,   Dr. 
John     Van     Doren,    and    Dr.    James 

Duffy. 

Shortly  after  the  panel  discussion 
there  will  be  a  cocktail  party  in  the 
Union  for  the  juniors  and  their  par- 
ents. A  banquet  in  the  main  dining 
room  will  precede  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  Society's  presentation  of 
Rodgers  and  Ilammerstein's  "Al- 
legro*'. Following  this,  there  will  be 
coffee  and  cake  served  on  campus. 

Sunday,  after  an  11:00  brunch 
there  will  be  a  string  concert  in 
Slosberg    Auditorium. 

Friday    night,    at    9:30,    a    showing        ^      

of  "The  Brandeis  Challenge"  will   be    Proctors'  housemaid,  who  is  at  once 
followed  by  coiTee  and  cake.  timid   and   defiant.   She   momentarily 

realizes  the  wrong  she  has  commit- 
ted by  accusing  innocent  people  of 
witchery,  yet  is  ultimately  too  weak 
to  withstand  pressure  from  the 
judge  and  from  Abigail  Williams,  her 
treacherous  leader.  Ruth  Bolton 
Brand,  who  plays  Abigail,  would  be 
more  effective  if  she  used  discipline 
and  were  not  so  constantly  and  ob- 
viously haughty,  especially  \^hen  try- 
ing to  convince  the  court  that  she  is 
a  "^good  girl".  At  the  opposite  pole  is 
Olympia  Dukakis,  as  Elizabeth  Proc- 
tor, who  always  seems  to  be  on  her 
guard,  unable  to  show  deep  emotion 
—except  through  often  annoying  fa- 
cial movements— even  when  she  fi- 
nally blurts  out  to  John  her  feelings 
of  inadequacy  and  plainness. 

The  production  itself  is  a  com- 
petent one,  save  for  the  insipid 
psalm-singing  vi^hich  at  one  point 
renders  a  potentially  efFective 
scene  impotent.  This  is  the  jail 
scene  between  Tituba,  the  Negro 
maidservant  from  Barbados,  who 
claims  ability  to  conjure  up  dead 
spirits  —  played  v^^ell  by  Beatrice 
Simkinsr—Sarah  Good,  a  dissipated 
old  woman,  and  the  jailer.  Designed 
to  bring  comic  relief  from  the  fer- 
vish  pitch  set  by  the  preceding  trial 
scene.  It  loses  its  punch  because 
.  itxioes  not  follow  imnaediately— the ;. 
seiiuence  Is  broken  by  an  excessive- 
ly    long     pause     and     incongruous 

singing. 

A  theatre-in-the-round,  w  h  i  c  B 
gives  the  audience  a  sense  of  being 
part  of  the  action,  provides  a  ^^^^ 
setting  for  this  particular  play.  The 
high  stage,  together  with  the  clutter 
of  people  often  poorly  placed,  lends 
a  feeling  of  detachment  instead  oi 
communion.  Depsite  these  flaws,  the 
production  is  a  fine  one,  sensitively 
performed  and  ably  directed.  ^ 

— Rinah  R.  tlpB 


Understanding    and    simplified    di- 
rection   set   the   rest   of   the   cast   in 
a  series  of  nicely  proportioned  stage 
pictures  and  saved  them  from  com- 
pletely  revealing   their  inadequacies. 
Robert   Rosenblum   seemed   about   to 
carry  off  his  role  as  Faustus'  servant 
until   he   began   his   pell-mell   recita- 
tions;  once   through   a   nerve-render- 
ing   speech   he   would   again    assume 
the  posture  and  appearance  of  Wag- 
ner.     As    the    three    scholars,    Ross 
Briskin,    James    Feldman    and    Larry 
Zaldkjnd      were      well-dressed      and 
walked   correctly.     Fortunately   Ross 
Briskin    spoke    the    n>ore    important 
speeches; -he  adequately  served  Wter 
as  the   Cardinal   of  Lorraine.     Kent 
Antony  and  Erik  Thordsen  appeared 
once  in  the  first  act  and  once  in  the 


-  ^"^"l—TT^TTler^wI^ramatic    power    than    would    have    second   which  made  for  a  nice  bal 
P  descent   into  hell.  »»«V    »nd    his    schocl.      Locier  $    own    urd  ,  ^  ^  ^    .  kK„,n„c    ance    and    was    about    the    limit    of 

i.itor    F.u.tws   W.S    set   on    •    genius      tempered      the      work      to    the  use  of  cumbersome  and  obvious    ^^^.^  ^^^^^,,,,,_    ,„  ^er  roles  as  the 
novel  series  of  plain  gray  platforms    FaOstus'  requirements  lettmfl  tt  Dorn    p^^^p^  .  Duchess    of    Vanholt    and    Helen    of 

arranged  in  a  series  of  levels  and  maintain  Its  own  interest  and  per-  ^  mighty  voice  and  prone  to  ^^^y  Carrie  Bitterbaum'  was  dumb- 
.ormoonted  by  a  pair  ©f  brooding  jonallty  while  drawing  upon  ♦he  ae-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  extensive  array  founded  first  by  her  elaborate  cos 
pylons.     These  sprawling   risers,  de-    tion  of  the  play  for  '"»P  "*»•"•   J"*  ,,       ^^   Sommers  played    tume    and    then    by    her    popularity, 

ilin^.  by  Paul  B.rtelsen.  literally  ..suit  was  a  so  Id,  moving  piece  of  of  ««««  -»^;'  i^^^tor  F-»tus  He  and  managed  to  convey  her  perplex- 
predicated  dynamic  movement  work-    thaetre  composition.  ,"    '      „rf^d   Hie    staae    In    style   and    ity  in  both  situations.     Various  light- 

t^  beautifully  with  staging  and  wherever  they  were  seen,  heard  «=f7'"»"J;«V  ♦^^  !Zlila  lines  and  ing  effects  and  staging  aided  Robert 
l^oreography  toward,  a  smooth  and  or  acted  upon,  the  basic  components  stature  from  h  ^-"J  »-;'  '^  J^^^  .^  ^,^  ^^^^p,  ,^  p^.^ray 
unencJml^red  presentation.  Rich  exhibited  themselves  adm.rably  "7^^«';^''r^;^;„;*;^»/the  conclu-  Lucifer  and  a  Knight  in  the  Court 
r„d  varied  in  color  and  cut  were  From  these  bits  of  wood  and  do^  ^  his  -^P^;;--;  "  performance  of  Charles  V.  He  managed  to  make 
the  superbly  executed  costumes  of  ,igw  and  f  ""*1'  .»«'7  f^  .^X*  T called  for  by  the  nature  of  the  his  presence  uncomfortably  felt  for 
Jay  Jasper  and  Steve   Aranoff.     The    created  the  full  magic  of  the  theatre.    Is   ""*^  J*'^  "j  ,j    ^„,       be    a  few  bewildering  moments  in  each 

iirgeourtheatrlcality  of  their  work  Evidently  aware  of  these  surround-  f^^^  ,/;''7,"7^„;;^.Xi  ^^Z  n.e  case.  In  one  scene  there  are  a  few 
was  often  the  most  positive  contrl  ing  Mr.  Sommers  and  Miss  Fried-  I"**'"*"  *  Mephistophllis,  Alan  moments  during  which  Mr.  Lucier's 
bution  the  actors  brought  on  to  the  land  deported  themselves  handsome-  »"«"*"«•*;  establish  the  rapport  beautiful  music  floods  the  theatre 
.tage.    Equally  Impressive  were  Dan-    ly.     Without  benefit  of  costumes  be-    S'e«el    ailed  n,e.tab  "^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ej,^^„  j^„^ 

W     Foref.     lighting     effects     upon    yond  black  leotards  the  seven  mem-    '^'♦^/'»  »"^'*""  'T'^^  „„„„,  b..    as  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  Par- 
whlch  the   production  heavily  relied    ber    dance    troupe    ably    Perf«^""^J    ^^^^   hHrofrsIed  relationship  with    amour   walk   on   stage   like   the   bad 
,♦0    set    action    and    mood.      Skillful    three  major  «!«"<=*«,»"*' .*".'"*='';j'^    Pirsfu,  .Jrhls  actual   motivations,    weather  couple  in  the  animated  va- 
manipulation  blended  lighting  chang-    able   number  "^^ /»'"«'  *luties.l he    ""»■•»  •""  ,,    ^„,^,  ,^,»  hs    riety  of  barometer  and  then,  signal- 

r  unobstruslvely  yet  Irrep.aceably  Seven  ^^^'y^;;^J'''J^\^Z^l  Ce,X' rualltls^Ind  never  did  he  ing  a  change  for  the  better,  ttum 
Into  the  dramatic  movement.  dances    were    imbued   with    s-wrt'ins    "  '      'l.,^\i,      sommer's     perfor    and  pace  off  never  to  return. 

•"Responsible  for  unHlng  all  of  the  originality.  Although  "Ot.ceaWy  --PO--  J^- ^  ^^^^l^^  ^^^.c.  Larry  Maltin  gives  a  reasonably 
several  parts  and  maintaining  the  less  spectacularly  outfitted  than  the  '"•""•^  "•"*!r*''b;"  '  nwde  him  a  befuddled  performance  as  a  Pope. 
S'ar"  overtones.    Alvln     ^--'^  ^-^'^  ."JJ  ^^V  tU"rf  scampering  off  in  tiW  f««^.  Alan  nV 

composed  a  nH)d«rn '  score  T«»*r«sent--  study    afforded    by    Leonore    Kriea    *•  ^      ■    *  Continued  on  Page  Seven 

Xr  of  the  betttr  work  of  Stravln-   lands  choreography  conveyed  more    Individuality. 


S.B.R.  Elections 

Elections  for  the  Student  Board 
of  Review  will  be  held  this  week. 
Speeches  will  take  place  at  7  p.m. 
In  Ford  135  on  Wednesday,  Aprtt 
8.  Final  elections  are  to  be  held 
the  next  day,Thurs€toy,  April  9,  at 
the  old  Information  booth.  Prlk 
maries.  If  necessary  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  AprI  7. 

Elections  for  class  representa- 
tives to  Student  Council  will  take 
place  the  following  week.  Candl- 
datos  nmst  sybmit  thoir  names  by 
notiv  Sa^v^day,  ^Biril  Ji%^ , 


»9«  \**i*t  ^^  Vtf  ifc*  •  -^ 


April?,  1959 


THE  JUSTICE 


Pa^e  Five 


Triple  Play"  Leans       Polonsky:  Beauty  and  Fear 

t?.!!'.?:!!!! !f.,H?!!.*o'o"„?L  Basic  To  A  r fistic  Expression 


'Triple  Play",  a  series  of  four  sketches  by  Sean  OCasey,  Anton 
Chekhov,  and  Tennessee  Williams  is  fine  entertainment  for  advo- 
caies  of  Milton  Berle  and  his  seltzer-bottle  slapstick  routines.  Ex- 
cept for  Williams'  play,  they  were  poor  representatives  of  the 
works  of  fine  playwrights. 

The  first,  'Portrait  of  a  Madonna/'  by  Tennessee  Williams, 
enjoyed     the     brilliant     acting 
ability    of    Jessica    Tandy,    who 
portrays  a  character  identical  to 

Blanche  in  **Stree»ear  Named  De- 
sire/' She  is  a  woman  who  cannot 
cope  with  the  pre«ient.  who  lives  in 
the  memories  of  frustrated  passion 
and  fiiilure  to  reach  womanhood  and 
fertility.  The  gradual  dissipation  of 
her  mental  faculties  results  in  hallu- 
cinations in  which  she  envisipns  the 
abject  of  youthful  love,  long  since 
dead,  coming  to  seduce  her  until  she 
imagines  herself  pregnant.  Two 
meaningful  thoui^hts  pervade  her 
senseless  world:  that  t>y  succumb- 
ing to  this  ghost  she  has  sacrificed 
her  position  as  a  fine  lady  (from  Wil- 
hams*  deep  south>.  and  has  also  sacri- 
ficed her  dedication  as  a  devout 
Christian.  We  see  her  resentment  of 


by   His   sin.    His   one  concern    is   to 
gel   her   oul   of   his    apartment    be- 
fore his  respectability  is  shattered. 
She    prMviptly    talces    advantage   ef 
his     predicament     by     can-canning 
and  fast-talking  her  way  right  into 
hb    wallet.      Once    more,   we   Have 
typical   gag   in   the   situation   where 
Cranyn    is    forced    to    carry    ovt    a 
conversation    with     an    unexpected 
guest,      while      she     Hides     in     His 
d#ing      everything      in     Her 
r  fo  be  detected.  After  a   few 
chases    around    the    table.    Crony n 
finally    induces    htr    t«    leavo    and 
the  does  so  wearing  His  gold  ring. 
His  coal,   and   carrying    his   umbrel- 
la,  cHecIc   and   wallet. 

Perhaps      the      only      purpose*      of 
Triple    Play-    is    to   show    the    versa 


"Beauty  and  Fear  in  the  Forms  of  Art '  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  delivered  last  Tuesday 
evening  by  Arthur  Polonsky,  instructor  of  Fine  Arts.  To  Polonsky  the  two  are  closely  allied  and, 
in  fact,  are  almost  inseparable;  for,  the  notion  oi  Beauty  is  often  achieved  by  a  vacant  space,  a 
limitation  or  a  great  barrier,  all  of  which  have  something  to  do  with  the  concept  of  Fear. 

"The  first  function  of  art  was  to  carry  out  in  the  life  of  primitive  man  what  is  now  taken 
over  by  science."  In  other  words,  prtmitive  man,  in  facing  those  elements  of  existence  which 
were    beyond    his    control,    was 


left  without  explanations  and 
lived  therefore  in  fear.  The  only 
possible  means  of  lessening  this  fear 
of  such  dangers  as  flood,  fire,  famine 
and  the  like  was  to  make  them  port- 
able and  thereby  manageak»le;  this 
was    accomplished    through    the    ere 


fore    belter    for    holding    life."     The  the  Corpse,  and  of  animals  and  the 

earliest  bowls  usually  bore  IHe  image  dark    light   in    their   eyes    .    .   .**  still 

of    something    powerful,    such    as    a  enters     man's     activity     in     creating 

beast    of    prey,    thus    becoming    not  forms   in  art.    It  shows   itself  in  the 

only   water   containers   but  ^^Ife   giv-  pure  play  of  forces  such  as  balance 

ing  vessels.*'  In  this  way,  "the  image  or   interference;   and   what   is  called 

of   de$truc«ve    force,   or    man's   con-  rhythm  and  cadence  in  poetry  U  ac- 

trol  of  force,  captured  and  contaned.  complished  in  art  by  the  spacing  and 


alien  of  symbols.    A  symbol   became    incomes  decoraton,"  wHMe  IHe  m^n-    play   of  intensities   and   hues.    There 
...i..    -x^u4 -.«   ^^   ;-*^.   .w^.^.e.^  j^    ^t^\ch    this    containment    of    is,  of  course,  another  force  acting  in 


the  tremendous  hold  rel.^.on  had  on    tility   of  its  actors.  Th.s  was,  for  the 
her  even  so  far  as   ,he  c:in  attribute    niost     part,     especially     apparent     m 
her   sinsle   condition    u,   it.    She    says    Miss  T.r.dy's   brilliant    performance. 
of   this   imaginary   child,      i   want    to  -J^**^    S.Uerson 

make  sure  it  doesn't  i*row  up  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cross.*' 

Miss  Tandy  generally  succeeds  in 
holdniu  an  audience  tor  almost  an 
hour  while  she  deliver:*  a  -stream-of- 
conseiousness"  speech  In  shrill,  semi- 
hystcrical  tones,  relieved  only  by  oc- 
casioiKil  monosyllabic  interjections 
from  a  bell  boy,  por'er,  nurse  and 
doctor.  F'or  those  who  lack  the  endur- 
ance to  follow  her.  ttie  unusual  set  of 
a  living  room  filed  with  old  maga- 
zines, records,  yellowed  pictures  and 
old  relics  offer  .-.  pleasant  diversion. 

"The    Harmful    Elfects   of   Tobac- 
co,"   by    Chekhov,    is    a    n%onologue 
performed    by    Hume   Cronyn,    who 
plays    a    lecturing    profeaeor.      The 
title    is    an     inlenlional     misnomer, 
since    the    professor   makes   it  clear 
that  "I  myself  smoke",  and  that  he 
would    prefer  to   discuss   his   pathe- 
tic, yet  humorous  existence  as  the 
epitome     of     henpecked     husbands. 
He    delves    into    his    life,    confiding 
to  the  audience  the  miserable  posi- 
tion    he     occupies     in     his     family, 
where   he   is  referred   to   as  "scare- 
crow" and  Satan",  hi*  terror  of  his 
tyrannical    wife    and    his    utter    dis- 
gust    with     his     seven      daughters. 
This     quivering     specimen     of     hu- 
manity  manages  to   shake    his   way 
through     the     entire     dissertation. 
Mr.    Crony  n     is    a    good    comedian 
with   af\   excellent    sense   of    liming, 
who  does  his  best  to  convey  an  un- 
convincing   script. 
**A    Pound    on    DenKind.'*    by    Sean 
OTa<ey.    starrini;    l^tif    McCiuire    and 
Hume  Cronyn   i>  an   insult   to  any   in- 
telli^eiit    theater    .io^-r.    The    play    in- 
corporates    every      elecnent     of     low- 
gracU-  comedy.  A  drunkard  who  is  an 
unbelievable    moron    is    prompted    by 
his  sliek.  fast  talking  friend  to  ask  for 
a  pound  on  demand  in  a  local  post-of- 
fice.   After    an    enlan-ilement    with    a 
push'     old    lady    involving    an    inter- 
change   of   a    few    swift    kicks    in    the 
posterior,    a    well    aimed    spit    in    the 
eye.  a  few  lumble>  on  the  floor,  and 
batterings    over    the    liead    with     an 
umbrella,    they    never   do   manage    to 
get     their    money.    Toward    the    end 
Cronyn     says,     "I've     had     enough." 
This   is  the  most  eiTective  line  in  the 
play,  for  by  now,  so  have  we  all.  The 
most     noteworthy    part    of    the    per- 
formance is   found   in  the  convincing 
lri>h  accent  and  costumes 

The  fourth  play,  ''Bedtime 
Story/'  also  by  O'Casey,  while  con- 
siderably better  ttian  His  first, 
still  does  not  rise  above  the  level 
•f  mediocrity.  This  Wm^.  Cronyn 
is  a  pathetically  Humourless 
weakling  whose  guilWbillty  tran- 
scends evan  the  farmer's  daughter 
stories.  Jessica  Tandy  relieves  her- 
self of  the  long  grey  Hair  mnd  con- 
cooling  Hood  H  ♦••  wrop  of  IHe 
first  p4oy,  ••^  ow^rgo*  as  a  fine 
ffgvrt  of  woii»oi%Haad.  SHe  Has  tuc- 
*    ggodod  Hi  tMltfcUHl  a  dov#ut  fmm^ 


'the  rightness  of  mt\  idea  expressed 
by  an  object,"  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cross;  IHe  horizontal  bar  goes  from 
side  to  side  Hi  "endless  repose",  the 
verticle  stands  firm  and  unaided,  and 
i¥i^  point  of  tangency,  ti^en,  repre- 
sents "sialic,  arresied  motion."  To 
illustrate  this  point  further,  Polonsky 
used  the  image  of  a  bowl,  which  was 
found  better  for  holding  water  than 
were  the  fingers,  (thus  representing 
greater  control  over  nature  than  man 
aVon^  was  capable  of)  and  was  "there- 


force  Is  depicted  becomes  design,  art,  that  is,  the  subject  matter,  or 
Thus,  too,  things  wHkH  may  now  -the  involvenaent  of  the  human  sym- 
seetn  purely  decorative  Had  tt>eir  boHzed  from  nature."  But  often  the 
origins  In  an  attenfipt  to  "preserve  spectator  finds  it  difficult  to  involve 
life,"  in  a  d%^p  rooted  necessity  for  himself  in  pure  subject  matter,  and 
survival;  and  such  stylish  effects  as  the  reason  for  this,  he  explained,  is 
a  man's  tie  or  a  lady's  lace  collar  not  because  it  is  too  difficiilt,  but  too 
were  originally  designed  to  ward  off  simple.  The  viewer  ic>  facing  an  image 
pneumonia  and  death.  of  himself  and  is  reflected  too  well. 
*'The  forces  which  surrounded  the  And  a  work  from  the  Norman  Rock- 
old,  primitve  man,**  continued  Polon-  well  school  of  art,  though  H  miy 
sky,    'have    not    given    up. 


New  Volume  By  Mayer  Analyzes  Relationship 
Of  Wilson,  Bolsheviks  to  "New  Diplomacy" 

Artist  J.  Mayer,  TUt:  POtJTICXL  BACKdROl'SO  O  F  THtl  NLW  DIPLOMACY    i  ifi.OO  > 

Arno  J.  Mayer,  former  Instructor  of  Politics  at  Brandeis  and  currently  at  Harvard,  has  writ- 
ten a  book  which  is  time  probing,  scholarly,  lucid  and  at  the  same  time  interesting  for  both  the 
layman  and  the  student  of  history. 

Dealing  with  the  period  of  1914-1918.  Mayer  has  made  it  his  aim  to  carefully  explore  the 
domestic  and  international  factors  that  led  the  world,  especially  the  allied  powers,  from  the  nine- 
teenth century-styled  gunboat  secret  diplomacy  to  the  New  Diplomacy  based  on  open  agreements 

and    self    determination    of    peo-  .^a^^j^g"  f^T   new\^r  "aimsr  ln"^he  terested    uro'n7^rUc^r^7has7~of 

pies.    He    has    made    it    his    prime  ^„j^,^     nations,    the     Revolutions     ef-  the  period. 

object     to     constantly     link     the  f^cted    a    breach    in    the    truce    even  Mayer  has  produced  a  work  which 

JM^nMil   occurrences    in    each    of    the  (i^ou^j^   the   initial   etiect    was   a   con-  should  t>e  looked  at  by  all  who  have 

belligerent    nations   with  every   nuer-  ^ij^ation  of  the  truce.  As  Kerensky  an   interest   in   modern   history.    Both 

national  developmenr.    In  each  of  the  yj^i^i^^    gradually    to    Pe-trograd,    the  for  content  and  style  it  is  well  worth 

warring   nations   Mayer  examines  the  \j\\\^^^   forces  of  movement  called   for  perusal. 


oppoj^ition  camps  to  find  out  exactly 
who  wa8  tryini;  to  Diaintain  the  old. 
and  who  waa  giving  the  push  that 
would  enable  lo  flower  the  then  bud- 
ding  diplomatic   style. 

His  apaly^s  clearly  shows  thftt  the 
parties  of  the  left,  mainly  the  soiial- 
ist  pal  ties,  were  the  predominant 
force>  oi  movement.  He  traces  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  left  win^  proj^ram 
from  comf>le(e  submission  to  the  ex- 
plosion ol  the  political  truce  in  each 
count  I  v. 


♦» 


revision  of  the  diplomatic  method. 
In  Germany,  the  Socialists  <SPD»  now 
had  no  justification  for  allyini*  them- 
selves with  the  cause  of  their  gov- 
ernment and  the  central  powers. 

The  complete  victory  of  the  New 
Diplomacy  became  possible,  accord- 
ing to  Mayer,  by  a  combination  of 
the  effects  of  the  November  Bolshe- 
vik Revolution  ^nd  President  Wilson's 
outspoken  declarations  in  favor  of 
the  New  Diplomacy.  Lenin's  press- 
ing demands  for  peace  through  a 
process  of  an  entirely   revamped  dip 


— Esther    Kartiganer 


Fear  of  give  many  pleasures,  "is  devoid  of 
the  chaotic  elements  which  really 
affect  us."  Polonsky  then  pointed  ou^. 
that  the  aforementioned  force  in- 
volved in  a  work  of  art  need  not 
necessarily  be  in  the  actual  inia^e, 
but  it  may  be  present  instead  in  the 
method  of  depiction. 

The  use  of  line  is  one  method  jf 
depiction,  the  u.se  of  pattern  an- 
other. Much  can  be  done  with  the 
line,  it  can  form  letters  and  numerals 
and  define  a  limited  space.  'But 
things  don't  go  that  way  in  nature,- 
space  is  not  defined  by  lines;  even 
the  line  of  the  horizon  is  only  an- 
other symbol  of  a  concept  and  is,  in 
fact,  nonexistent.  As  for  pattern,  it 
is  the  same  in  art  as  it  is  in  life;  it  is 
placing  the  knife  to  the  right  o£ 
the  plate;  it  is  dodging  an  object 
in  one's  path;  it  is  learning  to  sur- 
vive. **The  idea  of  pattern,  of 
rhythm,  pervades  all  of  our  lives 
and  actions.**  Pattern  is  a  product 
Cofitinued  om   Page   Eight 


Dante  Revisited:  Styx  River 
Flows  Thru  Reflecting  Vool 


Occupants  of  Hamilton  Quadrant;le  it  was  chlorine.  Whatever  the  cause, 
were  surprised  to  discover,  on  the  the  results  were  spectacular, 
morning  of  April  1st.  that  during  One  young  lady  from  Walth/im, 
the  previous  night,  the  Greek  gods  who  had  traced  the  green  stream 
had  been  at  work  transforming  the  from  the  side  of  the  Hamilton  park- 
Kane    reflecting    pool    into    the    River  ing    lot,    was    heard    to    say    to    her 

lomatic    style   exacted  a   huge   toll   on    siyx.    The    usually    muddy    waters    of  companions    *  look,    it-    even    L;reener 

the   internal    solidarity   of  all   the   bel-     ^\^^^.    pool     were     transformed     into     a  here". 

ligerents.     The     war     weary     peoples,    virulent  green   color,  and   in  the   cen-  Others  were  heard   to  remark  that 

prepared    by    Lenin's    Peace    Decree,    i^.^    floated    a    raft,    over    which    was  they    preferred    another    color.    Hack 

rallied    readily    under    the    leadership    raised  a  standard   carrying   the  Bran  or      red      being      the      next      favorite 

of   Wilson    who   was    ready    to   appeal    ^j^^,^^   ^^^\   ^.j^j^    ^y^^    words   **Styx"   en-  choices. 

to    them    even    if    their    governments    graved    in    the    center.    On    the    raft  One    young    man    remarked    it 


-  ...cv ->---  .  ^  was 

would    not    respond    immediately,    ^^.^j-^^   j^vo  fish,  offerings  to  the  gods,    only    a    reflection    of    the    grass;    an- 

Though    Lenin   and   Wilson   had   simi-        speculation    ran    hi-Jh    as    to    what    ^^^'^'-   ^hat   it    would    color   the   gold- 

lar     ideological     obfectives     the     two 

were      adversaries.       Mayer      finishes 

with     the     conclusion     that     Wilson's 

liberal    call    far    the    New    Diplomacy 

triumphed  over  Lenin's  revolutionary 

theories     because     of     the     complete 

weariness    of    most    of    the    left    wing 

groups   and   their   acquired    antipathy 

to  more  bloodshed  and  violence. 


kind  of  dve  it  was,  and  whether  or  *'*^"  green, 
not  it  would  harm  the  occupants  of  ^^^"^^^  ''^'  attributed,  by  many  to 
the  pool.  The  men  from  Buildings  members  of  the  treshmen  class,  as 
and  Cirounds  were  there  taking  ^^ey  had  recently  bcK^n  impressed  by 
samples,  and  considering  the  advis- 
ability of  draining  the  pool  complete- 
ly. On  the  side  of  the  pool,  a  sign 
appeared  warning  students  not  to  go 


Maver  has  succeeded  in  as.sembling    ^^^^  ^^^  water. 


Mayer's  basic  thesis  is  that  two 
maj<»r  factors  gave  the  necessary  im- 
petus for  the  emergence  of  the  New 
Diplomacy.  Running  through  Uie  en- 
tire volume  is  prx)of  of  Mayer's  con- 
clusion that  the  two  Russian  Revolu- 
tions   in    conjunction    with    Woodrow 


a  myriad  of  information  from  an 
imposing  number  of  primary  and 
secondary  sources  <.some  1200  foot- 
notes are  included*  while  avoiding 
the  pitfalls  of  dry  and  dull  stringing 
together  of  quotes.  He  has  displayed 
an  almost  uncanny  sense  for  the 
workings  of  the  mind  of  his  prospec- 
tive readers.  One  can  only  marvel  at 
the  precise  timing  tif  you  can  call  it 


Some  authorities  claimed  that  it 
was  vegetable  dye,  and  would  not 
harm    the    iish.    Others    argued    that 


the  river  of  hell  in  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy. 

Unfortunately,  a  heavy  rain  cau.sed 
most  ot  the  color  to  disappear  from 
the   pool. 

When  reached  for  comment,  Wil- 
liam Dansker,  member  of  the  admia- 
istration,  remarked  "as  long  as  it 
didn't  harm  the  ftsh,  it  was  funny." 
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Wilson's    activities    were    the    largest  that'  of  his  interpretations.    It  is  on? 

factors    in    destroying    the    domestic  of  those  rare  l>ooks  that  develops  so 

truces  that  had  been  created  in  each  coherently   that   you    feel   every  item 

of    the    warring    nations    from    1«14-  is   exactly   where   it   belongs. 
1917.     In    Russia,   the   March   Revolu-        The  volume  is  concluded  by  a  bil>- 

tion  gave  the  Petrograd  Soviet  oppor-  liography    which    is    presented    with 

tunity     to     perpetuate     constant     de-  critical    and    illuminating    comments, 

mands    for    revision    of    general    and  It  i.^  organized   by   topic   rather  than 

specific  war  aims.   The  revolution  in-  by  the  conventional  method  of  alpha- 

tenstfied  iateraecine  struggles  among  betical  listion  of  authors,    it  thereby 

the   three    socialist    factions   in    Ger-  provides  a  compretiensive  and  kel^ 

to    A  f«l  WM^e^aiOir  i#r  t*ie   reA^cr  i»- 
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Man  Is  *^Capt 


Of  His  Soul"  New  Eliot  Book  Claims 


States  Cummins  In  'Dialogue' 

Religious  anlhropolouv,  or  religion's  conception  of  man,  was  discussed  by  lleverend  Cmnmins, 
Falher  Edward  Bader  and  Rabbi  Vogel  at  Ihe  Dialogue  on  Monday,  March  23. 

Cummins,  speaking  first,  said  that  man  is  the  sum  product  of  his  past,  his  present  and  his 
future  He  sees  man  becoming  less  of  a  pawn  in  the  hands  of  fate,  more  the  -captain  of  his  soul, 
although  he  stressed  that  man  will  never  attain  all  knowledge  of  what  is  to  come. 

Cummins  then  tried  to  bring  the  abstruse  ideas  of  Protestant  theologian  Paul    hihch  down  to 

his  lav  audience.  The  essence  of 


Tillich's  philosophy,  as  nearly 
as  this  reporter  could   compre- 

lifiici  it,  is  that  faith  and  btOief  an* 
nu)rt'  important  than  the  inslitiitions 
of  the  ehureh.  and  tlial  do^'ma  must 
bo  viable,  not  eompartm<'ntalizin;^ 
the  individual,  but  permittin'4  iiim  to 
expand  ah>nj4  liis  ov/n  lines  into  an 
active,  thinkini^  force  —  a  "new 
b<'inj4". 

Bader  said   that  man   is   composed 
of  a  Ijody,  symbolic  of  earthly  know- 
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led^ie,  and  a  soul,  syinboli//m2  divine  Christians 
ri'vcialion.  Both  yield  knouled^^e  of  spirit  but 
(;od  to  man.  but  the  latter  is  more 
important.  The  purpose  of  the  Catho- 
lie  Church  is  to  chamiel  the  tearh- 
in^s  of  God  to  the  individual  and  to 
help  the  individual  throu^ih  the 
sacraments.  All  relations  between 
(;od  and  man.  Ik*  emphasized,  are 
based  on  love. 

\  o>iel  pointed  out  the  changes  in 
reli^iious  attitudes  over  the  last  one 
hundred  years.  Religion  \\st*{\  to  l>e 
t't)ncerned  wholly  with  (lod,  and  not 
at  all  with  man.  Now  it  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  'human  predica- 
ment", lie  mentioned  the  dichotomy 
l>elween  Christian  and  Jewish  views 
concerning      the      body      and      soul. 


recounize    i)oth    body    and 
consider    the    latter    more 

imi>ortant.   Jewish    iheoloj^y,  he   said, 
l)elieves  them  of  etjual  importance. 

The  speakers,  this  reporter  thinks, 
did  not  live  up  to  the  hi^h  standards 
they  had  set  in  previous  Dialogues. 
IH'rhaps  because  of  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty in  renderinj^  abstract  con 
cepts  to  a  lay  audience. 
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Art  Is  Endangered 

Alexander  Eliot,  art  critic  and  historian  has  written  an  excit- 
•nv4  new  book,  "Sight  and  Insighr.  Author  of  'Proud  Youth  and 
"300  Years  of  American  Painting,  former  art  editor  of  Time,  Lhot  s 
^i-w  book  is  -a  nniseum  without  pictures'.  It  is  supposedly  the  re- 
sun  of  a  vear  spent  in  a  Spanish  fishing  village,  where  without  any 
reference  materials  except  the  images  from  his  own  memories,  he 
attempted  to  think  out  what  art  ^.^^^  .^  ^^^  specifically  human  force 
has  meant  to  him.  It  is  clear  that  ^^,^^1^^.^^^  visions— *it  is  what  dis- 
art  has  been  a  deeply  moving,  .^j      ^j,^,  thinker  from  x\w  mere 

perhaps  even  troublinij  or  upsetting,  ^     t> 

series      of      emotional      experiences,  intellectual,  the  child  or  genu,,  from 

which    according    to    Eliot    are    the  most   adults"— which   along  with   the 

verv  basis  of  art.  physical     eye     creates     reali/aiions. 

The  citv  of  art,  Eliot   claims,  "the  This  is  what   the  artist   has  already 

most  glorious  city  every   built,  is  in  experir>nced     and     is    enabhng     the 

clanger  of  becoming   a   ghost  town."  obs^^rver  to  do.     It  was  not  until  El 

lie  feels  that  art  has  lost  its  value  Greco    that    people    saw   loledo    the 

and    meaning    in    our    time    because  uay  they  do  now. 
the    individual    does    not    have    the        A    masterpiece    is    the    result    of 

correct  approach.     **Even   the   great  an  experience  and  can  only  be  under- 

masterpieces    are    trotted    past    with  stood  as  an  experience,  taken  'uhole 

only    reverent,  mutterings    or    hope-  into  the  depths  of  man's  conscious.*' 


less  half  completed  gestures  meant 
to  indicate  something  is  ^'Beautiful" 
or  -interesting."  They  leave  a  gal 
lory  with  a  feeling  (mly  of  having 
done  their  duty."  Eliot  goes  on 
to    some    more    interesting    observa 


By  contrast,  his  view  of  the  con- 
temporary approach  would  explain 
the  rejection  of  modern  abstraction- 
ists and  expressionists,  who  force 
understanding  through  the  personal 
emotional   experience,   only    even   at 
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tions  whrn  he  says  that  today  people  the   sacrifice  of  other  important  ele- 

tvuLl    to    think    of   art    as   something  ments  in  art.     Eliot  makes  no  cora- 

apart    from    life.      Unknowable    and  ments    ho\\ever    as    to    whether   the 

mysterious,    it    is     Ix-lieved     that     a  approach  todf^y  is  a  reflection  of  the 

work  must  be  broken  down  and  an-  high   materialism  and  fast    pace,  the 

aly/cd    in    order    to    be    understood  tendency    for   specialization,   even  in 

to    fmd    its    chie,    the    right    answer,  ;he     study    of    art,    e.g.,    'historical, 

the    correct    meaning.  lechnical,  sociological,  p.sychoio^ical/* 

Kliot   spends  the  rest   of   the  book  or  whether  m  fact  this  "I  do.it   like 

trvinu   to  show   that  an   approach  to  it,"  ^I  dont  understand  it  '  approach 

art     should     be     .iust     the     opposite,  has  to  an,  extent  existed. 

First,    Art    is    intimately    and    direct-  Eliot     alsi)    <!riticizes     the     illusion 

ly     related     to     life.      Secondly,    the  \\hich     he    claims     is    cultivated    by 


process  of  taking  a  work  apart  only 
decomposes  tlie  very  essence  of  a 
masterpiece.  That  essence  is  a 
merging  of  what  Kliot  calls  the 
^•manifest,"  which  is  the  illustrative 
(pictorial  or  ideological)  and  the 
•latent*',  which  is  the  aesthetic  (ab- 
stract splendor  apart  from  the  sub- 
ject) contents.  In  the  consequent 
transcendence,  great  art  ultimately 
reveals  universal  truths.  Thus  "sight" 
becomes  •*in.sight"— first  into  the 
work,  then  into  ourselves.  There  is 
never  a  "correct  interpretation"  of 
a  masterpiece,  but  rather  individual 
and  personal  experiences  to  it 

Individual    experiences    differ    de 
pending  on  the  power  of  Imagination 
for   ^'creative   seeing."     By   (creative 
seeing)  Eliot  means  that  merging  of 


contemporary  artists  (and  imm  haps 
not  only  by  artists)  of  being  differ- 
ent from  most  men  and  therefore 
being  "sick.**  He  argues  that  es- 
sentially the  artist  is  healthier  and 
more  at  peace  than  most  men,  and 
in  fact  ha,,  a  position  of  moral  sig- 
niiicance.  Great  art  is  not  a  thera- 
peutic reh^ase,  nut  conveys  a  deep 
force  and  religious  meaning  in  its 
spiritual  truths.  The  artist,  accord- 
ing to  Eliot,  is  a  "pioneer  of  con- 
scious human  evolution".  Kvolution 
in  the  .sense  of  that  continual  repe- 
tition and  improvement  producing 
creative  grov./th.  His  works  invite 
men  to  do  the  same.  They  also 
invite  man  to  assert  freedom  in  the 
free  will  of  the  creative  process, 
and  thus  celebrate  the  joy  of  life  in 
the  face  of  death  as  well  a^  t'\pcy- 
iencing  that  spark  of  eternity  uitl- 
in  man  uhich  is  reproduced  in  exer.v 


sight  and  insight  causing  something    great  art  work, 
seen  to  be  also  seen  Into.     Imagina- 
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The  emotional  experience  with 
which  Eliot  is  so  concerned  is  re- 
flected in  extremely  personal  and 
exuberant  style.  His  joy  an<l  de- 
light in  art  is  told  with  a  pleasing 
spontanity,  freshness  and  sincerity. 
Sometimes  however  the  simplicity 
and  directness  which  he  does  achieve 
is  obscured  by  a  self  conscious  at- 
tempt at  imaginative  and  poetic 
images.  His  constant  use  of  verbal 
anologies,  similes  and  metaphors, 
become  tiresome  towards  the  end 
of  the  book  as  he  seems  to  get  more 
involved  in  the  manner  of  expres- 
sion rather  than  the  thoughts  to  be 
expressed.  Occasional  attempts  at 
philosophical  epigrams,  and  playing 
on  words  adds  a  note  of  pretentious- 
ness which  is  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  boolr. 

The  lack  of  reproductions  did  not 
seem  to  detract  from  the  book  as 
might  be  expected.  Instead  it  em- 
phasized the  author's  (moral)  atti- 
tude towards  a  personal  experience, 
and  the  fact  that  the  book  was  in- 
tended BOt  as  a  text,  but  as  one 
man's  thoughts.  This  personal  qual- 
ity, Eliot's  excited  concern  with  the 
problems  in  approaching  art  today, 
make  Sl^ht  and  Insight  stimulating 
and  pertinent 
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350  Join  Walk  For  Peaces- 
Echoes  of  Worldwide  Protest 


More  than  350  people  gathered  for  a  silent  vigil  in  Boston  Common  Saturday    March  28  after 

having  walked  fronf  Waltham.  Melrose.  Quincy  and  towns  along  the  way.  «-^'^^f  "!^^  «^ j^J^,  ^^^^^^^^ 

Boston  area  college  and  high  school  students,  and  some  small  children  came  together  to  demon- 

frate  the  nVessit^^^^  ^^"^'•^  held  in  cities  throughout  the  Uiuted 

StaUs  In  London   participants,  who  walked  53  miles  into  Trafalgar  Square,  numbered  over  40(K) 

Waltham.  Melrose  and  Quincy  were  chosen  because  they  are  towns  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
destruction   area   of  a  ten-mile 


These  pointed  out  that  everything  intention  or  as  the  result  oi  one  acci- 
radius  about  Boston  Common.  If  j,j^  walkers  passed  that  day  would  dentnl  move.  With  loade>i  bombers 
a  20-megaton  hydrogen  bomb  ^^  destroyed  if  the  bomb  were  on  both  >;ides  ready  to  jump  to  "de- 
were  dropped  on  the  Common,  all  dropped  in  Boston  Common.  The  fense"  at  any  time,  any  ^lip  in  the 
human  beings  within  a  5-mile  radius    g^oup  urties  an  end   to  the  Geneva  intricate  >>  >tem  of  precaution  could 


result  in  a  uar  which,  thoui^h  acci- 
dental, may  be  more  dangerous  and 
destruoti\«*  than  any  yet  seen.  The 
prospects  for  rhe  future,  when  the 
development  of  nuclear  warheads 
will  have  proi^ressed  even  fartJier, 
are  still  v^orse.  Because  of  this,  '*Act 
for  Peace"  is  agreed  that  there  is  no 
sane  alternative  to  peace.  The  great- 


Brandeis  students  participate  in  peace-walk  to  Boston  for  ces- 
sation of  Armament  race.  The  March  began  in  Waltham  and 
ended  at  Boston  Commons,  covering  the  area  which  would 
be  destroyed  by  atomic  atl^rk. 


would   be  killed.   Half  of  the   people  deadlock,  with  agreements  to  end  nu 

from  5  to   10  miles  from  the  center  ^^^^j.  testin;,'   and    the    nuclear   arms 

would  be  killed  immediately  or  seri-  ^..^^.^ 

ously  injured.  Those  who  would  sur-  ^^^  ^^^^,  Vvncc  considers  the  issuer 

Vive  would  have  to  face  the  hazards  j^;^!^,^.^  ^^  be  a^  follows: 

of    radio-active    fallout    which    would  cf .  t^    un.i  nii^v;r, 

be    the    less    immediate    effect    of    a  Both  the  bm ted  ^^^^  ^"^\^^"^^^^^^^ 

bomb,  according  to  an  Act  for  Peace  l^ave    accumulatcHl    a    large^  enoii^h 

stockpile  ol  bombs  to  amply  aestro> 

"♦^^^-                             .       ,       „^  ,,    ^  each  other.  The   situation  has  becMi, 

The   participants    m    the   Walk   for  ^^^  i-emains,  tense.  We  have  been  on 

Peace   were   identilied   by    blue   arm-  ^^^  ^^.^^^  before  and  we  arc  looking 

bands,  worn  on  their  right  arms.  The,  .  j    ^^^  abyss  again.  In  this  situa-                                       ^      ^                  ,     , 

United  Nations  blue  bands  symbolize  ^^^^^'^^^e     possibility    of    accidental        ^^  addition   to   the  dangers  of  al- 

the  concern  over  the  danger  of  at-  ^    ^              ;    ^^^^  ^^^^  „^,^  ^cached    ^'^''^  warfare,  the  dangers  of  nuclear 

omic   testing.      The   walkers   carried  ^                 ,  •  ,     u      •    i^      .u      testing    present   a   pressmg   problem, 

signs,   held    several    street    meanings,  the    point     at    which    he    nolds    the                                              -     •          •           • 

and    distributed    leaflets    which    ex-  power  of  completely  destroying  him- 

plained    their  reasons   for   the   Wr"^  self,  either  b\    a  earefully  considerLsl 


est   danger   of   the    present   moment 


they    see   as 
over  Berlin. 

In  addition 


The    possibility    of    war 
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English:  HIP  SINGING   GROUP 


ThinkUsh  translation:  These  guys  are  so 
fcir  out,  they  wear  space  hehnets.  They 
never  ask,  ''How  High  the  Moon?''  They 
know.  Wlien  there  were  seven  of  them, 
they  were  a  lieptet.  But  since  they've 
added  a  man,  simple  aritlmietic  makes 
them  a  rocktetl  Naturally,  when  they  take 
ten,  they  take  Luckies.  Like  anyone  else 
(square,  round  or  what-have-you),  they 
know  all  about  the  honest  taste  of  fine 
tobacco.  Consensus:  flipsviUe! 
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«iCHARo  Harrison;,  THE  ciTAoti 


Scientists  have  agreed  that  there  is 
a  definite  hazard  in  the  cumulative 
effects  of  atomic  radiation.  The  AEC 
lias  relea-«'d  data  on  the  eflects  oI 
radioactive  carbon  and  other  rela- 
lively  •mild*'  radioactive  materials. 
What  tlie  effects  of  strontium  00 
which  ib  mo'-e  harmful'  might  be, 
they  ha\e  not  said.  The  responsibility 
for  this  increase  in  the  hornlyrng 
effects  Of  radioactive  fallout  lies  with 
everyone  wlio  allows  the  continuation 
of  nuclear  testing.  This  is  a  riain 
i-eason  lV>r  V^\q  organizatiiHi  of  Act 
for  Peace  4''<>nps. 

The    \Vr»lk>»    were   organized   as   an 
expression    of    their    ideas,    and    in 
order  to  arouse  thought  about  these 
topics  which  are  of  vital  concern  to 
them.  The  long  line  of  people  willing 
to  walk  morr  than  ten  miles  for  their 
beliefs,    the    leaflets,   and    the    silent 
vigil  were  attempts  to  reach  as  many 
people  as  p jssible.  In  mo>t  cases,  re- 
action   from    the    people    who   came 
into  contact  with  the  Walk  was  neu- 
tral, with  some  definitely  hostile  and 
some   extremely   favorable   reactions. 
The  typical  negative  reaction  encoun- 
tered was  thi'  hurling  of  the  epithet 
"Commie.**       None    of    these    people, 
however,   stopped   to   explain   to   the 
walkers  whether  this  means  that  only 
Communists      are      concerned      with 
peace,    or    whether    the     word    was 
meant    as   a   convenient   abbreviation 
of    their    reaction.    Other    comments 
heard   alon-^  the   walk  were:   *' We're 
all    for    you.    Why    didn't    you    do   it 
.sooner?'*  and  from  one  woman:  "My 
nephew's   in  (lermany.   He'll  be  .i^lad 
to  know  iliat   there  are  people  here 
who  care  about  his  life." 

People  joined  the  Walk  ai  different 
points  alont^  the  way,  some  by  pre- 
arran.^ement,  others  just  when  they 
noticed  iU  Brandeis  participation 
Urew  from  eleven  students  in  Wal- 
tham to  twenty-six  in  Boston  Com- 
mon. From  rhe  point  of  view  of  Act 
for  Peace,  the  Walk  was  successful 
in  that  it  stirred  up  public  opinion 
and  interest,  and  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  thinking  about 
the  issues  at  stake  in  the  dangers  o? 
nuclear  war. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ^25 

Take  a  word— garbage,  for  example.  With  it,  you  can  make  the  contents  of 
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vick,  Sanford  Benenson  and  Irwin 
Bachnor  to  be  delightfully  enter- 
taining as  the  three  Friars  in  an 
excellent  few  moments  of  comic 
staging.  Regrettably,  the  witherall 
of  the  role  of  the  Old  Man  was  made 
no  clearer  by  Mr.  Sommer's  direc- 
tion than  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
playwright.  As  it  was,  Roger  Hor- 
uitz  played  the  part  in  good  voice. 
Bunny  Solomon,  Shelia  Chasin, 
Virginia  Richards,  Lynn  Ratener, 
Elizabeth  Walton  and  Leonore  Fried- 
land  energetically  and  skillfully  per- 
formed as  devils,  attendants  and 
dancers  extraordinary.  Moving  in 
vital,  integrated  movements  they 
completed  the  full  compliment  of 
theatrical  devices.  At  one  point  in 
the  evening  Richard  Finder  tried  to 
impersonate  Beliebub  and  Magda 
Berg  joined  the  danc^  )^troupe  to 
>dfbf  iil>  eMtfi^^>  *  "^ 
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M  "the  system  and  its  pressures, 
ind  also  the  feeling  of  rii,'htness, 
jind  sometimes  they  aiiree.*'  Pattern 
i,  a  kind  of  order,  and  *  order  means 
.omething    like    the    solution    of    ab- 

And    Order     is.    to 


Art  is  •  miniature  world  of  sym- 
bols. •  confrollabte  worW,  which  we 
can  leave  aad  rt^urn  to  at  will.  "It 
is  a  cord  between  where  we  are  and 
where  we'd  like  to  go/'  and  we  ar^ 
able  to  stand  apart  while  it  whirls 
and  revolves  before  us.  And  Beauty 
.,(ract  forces.'*  And  Order  is,  lo  .^  ^^^  .^  composed  of  fear  plus  hope, 
Polonsky,  one  of  the  key  words  in  ^^  ^^^tal  danger  plus  the  promise 
definini,'    Beauty.     For,   he  continued.    ^^   j|||y,tion. 

to   be   beautiful   a    work   of  art    must  ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^ 

be   exciting,   therefore    .t    must    sym-  ,^  ^,„  ^,,   ^   n^es 

bolize    danger,    mortal    danger.     But    J^;^;,^  ^,  permanent  chance,  he 
the    viewer   must    also    »>e    ^-ed     an    ^  •  P^^  ^^  ,.,^   .^, 

escape   must    be    p.^v.ded.   and    that    wo^^^  ^^^^^  ^    ^  .^  ^^^  ^^,^  ^  ,^,. 
escape     is     cal  ed     O.der.        Nothing  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^,  ^^ 

but    the   marvelous    is   beautiful,     he  P  ^,^  ^^  ^^ 

quoted,    and    what    i.    marvelous    is    'rmj  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,,  ^^^ 

startling.     ;The    decor.Uon    denved    -  ^^^^^^  ^  tremendous 

from  function  is  given  m  a  different  ^  ^^   ^^^^   ^^   the   de- 

form   and   we   are   suddenly   startled,    *"»'  *  .      . 

but    the    excitement    of    the    peril    is    sire    of    monkW^d    for    a    certam    mv 
made  bearable  becau-e  ot  the  saving    nvortality.      "In     many     ways     It 
part   of   the   design.**    And    this    *sav     ^g,|„^t   IWe,  it   is   vanity    in 
ifig    part  of   the   design^    may   be   no    ^^  .^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  necessary  en- 
more  than  a  stick   in   the  back  yard 

K^  a  red   button,   but   they   ^rve   to    P'^^^^^^    •*    "^-^  •    ^^^' 

Joan   Niborg 
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The  coming  of  Western   Enlighten- 
ment  to   the   Jew    in   the   nineteenth 
centur\'  forced  him  to  face  the  prob- 
lem  of   the   place   of  Judaism   in   the 
modern     world.     Onc^     the     physical 
ghetto   watts    had    broken    down,   the 
intellectual    ghetto    co«ld    no    longer 
survive.   Judaism,    if    it    was    to    last, 
had  to  be  given  the  stamp  of  respect- 
ability  by  associating   itself   in  some 
way    with    the   ideas   of   western  cul- 
ture,   it    may    be    said    that    Jewish 
thought  divided  itself  into  three  basic 
categories  in  the  years  following  the 
enlightenment:  The  first  was  that  of 
hberal   Judaism;   the   attempt    of  the 
German  reformers  to  reduce  Judaism 
to    a    'religion*    in     the    Protestant 
sense,  and  to  proclaim  their  cultural 
and    national   unity  with  the  German 
people.    The    second    was    a    reaction 
lo    the    German    reform    —    'modern 
orthodoxy",     %vhich.     while     retaining 
both   Jewish    peoplehood    and    Jewish 
religion  as  far  as  they  are  contained 
in    the    law.   allowed    the  Jew   to   ap- 
preciate,   if   not    participate    in.    west- 
ern culture.  The  third  group  formed 
the    beginning   of   the    Kast    Kuropean 
Ha^kalah.  or  eiUi-htonnu^nt ;  a   group 
which     found     entirely     ditTerenl     an 
swers    to    the     problem     of     bein^     a 
Jew  in  the  modern  age. 

The    leaders    of    thi^^    East     Euro- 
|K*an    enlightenment,    and    their    chil 
dren,     the      •Lover>     ol     Zion'*.     who 
founded      cultural      Zionism,      unlike 
their     German     contemporaries,     did 
not    find    religion    to    be    the    central 
issue    involved    in    being   a    Jew.     Na- 
tional identity  was  the  issue  at  hand. 
Cultural     unity,     the     revival     ol     the 
Hebrew    tongue,    and    the    settlement 
of    the     Land    ol     Israel     were    much 
more     vital     than     the     legalistie     or 
theological    aspects   of   Judaism.   This 
Haskalah   group,  maintaining   its  rich 
cultural    heritafe;e.    but    throwing    off 
the  yoke  of  idealot;ieal  regimentation. 
probat>ly     found     the     most     creative 
solution    to    this    problem   of    being   a 
Jew   in   our  age. 


The  point  of  contact  between  the 
later  Haskalah  and  Jewish  theology 
was  discussed  in  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Band,  instructor  of  Modern 
Hebrew  Literature  jwid  Ancient 
Greek,  entitled  "The  Problem  of 
Religious  Faith  in  Modern  Hebrew 
Literature'*,  and  delivered  here  on 
March  26. 

The  literature  of  the  Haskalah.  by 
virtue  of  the  very  fact  that  it  was 
written  by  and  for  European  Jews, 
had  to  deal  with  religious  questions. 
This  was  the  basic  problem  of  those 
first  pioneers  wh^  ereated  modern 
Hebrew  literatriU  while  they  them 
selves  were  not  religious  writers, 
they  were  writing  in  a  literary  tradi- 
tion that  was  so  deepb  religious, 
that  they  could  not  escape  the  ques- 
tions of  faith. 

The  first  literary  figure  whom  Mr. 
Band  discussed  was  Hayyim  Nahman 
Bialik,  the  giant  of  modern  Hebrew 
poetry.  Bialik  grew  up  in  the  "shtetr 
of  Eastern  Europe,  he  was  educated 
in  a  yeshivah,  and  was  fullv  a  part 
of  a  traditional  Jewish  life  in  his 
youth.  Yet  in  one  of  his  earliest 
poems  (1894'  On  the  Threshhold  of 
the  House  of  Study".  Bialik  speaks 
of  his  yeshivah  as  a  thing  iKMonging 
completely   to   the   pa.st: 

"At  thy  smoke-covered   walls  once 
,,     more  1  stare, 

At     beams     blackened     with     soot 
and    unswept    floor    .    .    . 

For    lack    of    pilgrims    doubly    art 
thou    waste, 

Thv     paths     and     walks     are    over- 
grown   with    grass    .   .   .'* 

This  world  into  which  Bialik  had 
been  lx>rn  was  beautiful,  but  it  was 
no  longer  alive.  (Indeed,  here  we 
can  see  one  of  the  basic  diflferences 
l>etween  the  German  reform  and  the 
Eastern  Haskalah  in  their  ret>ellions 
against  the  old  way  of  life:  early 
German  reform  saw  orthodoxy  as  a 
decadent  institution  of  tt>e  present 
against    which  one  must  ret>el;  Bialik 


and  his  friends  saw  it  as  a  beautiful 
part  of  the  past.) 

Despite  his  view  of  the  death  of 
traditional  religion,  Bialik  still  con 
cerns  himself  with  the  question  of 
God.  In  this  same  poem  he  says,  in 
a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  west 
European  existentiahsts  who  were 
just   beginning  in  his  day: 

•*rm   stripped   and   vanquished   hy 
the  en^my, 

Ajid  yet  I  saved  my  God,  and  God 

saved  me." 
In   a  later  poem,  '*On  the  Siaugh 
ter".  published  after  the  massacre  of 
Jews    in    Kishenev     in     1903.    Bialik 
doubts  his  ability  to  contact  his  God: 
•^Heavens,  beg  mercy  for  me! 
U  there  be  a  God  in  you 
And    a    way    to    Him    that    I    have 

not  found 
Tt*en  you   pray  far  me. 
As  for  me  —  ray  heart  is  6^9td 
And     there    is     no     more     prayer 

upon  my  lips.** 
Bialik  is  the  man  who  sees  God  in 
the  world,  but  who  cannot  pray.  With 
his  leaving  the  shelter  of  his  past 
he  has  lost  any  possibility  of  religion. 
•W'ith  what  shall  I  come  to  the  Holy, 
and  how  shall  my  prayer  t>e  made 
pure?  My  speech,  O  Lord,  has  l>e- 
come  an  abomination,  like  the  speech 
of  the  foul."  Bialik  says  that  he  will 
go  to  the  children,  to  learn  innocence 
from  them;  that  thru  their  purity 
he  will  l>ecome  pure.  Yet  Bialik*s 
answer  is  not  really  an  answer,  and 
he  leaves  us  a  Judaism  lacking  con- 
tact with  God. 

Two  other  writers  of  the  early 
part  of  thi.N  century.  Yosef  Hayyim 
Brener  and  Micha  Yosef  Berdyczew- 
ski.  take  a  more  .sociological  view  of 
the  problem  of  the  Jew.  The  Jew  is 
caught  between  two  worlds.  The 
shletl.  in  which  we  were  born,  is 
dead,  as  it  is  to  Bialik.  but  we  see 
that  the  Jew  cannot  be  fully  accept- 
ed into  the  culture  of  western 
Europe.  Thus  there  develops  a  kind 
Continued  on  Page  Ten 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Responsihility 

Continued  from  Page  Two 

(sentences,  paragraphs,  etc.);  how- 
ever, it  is  more  important  to  note 
that  this  action,  if  done  by  anyone 
other  than  the  original  author,  is 
opposed  to  our  very  notion  of  free- 
dom It  is  a  deprivation  of  private 
property. 

The  dyadic  relationship  of  author- 
editor  is  essentially  one  of  respon- 
sibility Whereas  the  writer  is  re- 
sponsible to  write  the  truth  to  the 
best  of  his  ability^  the  editor,  upon 
accepting  the  work  is  responsible 
for  publishing  it  exactly  as  present- 
ed. ]  emphasize  ".  ,  .  upon  accept- 
ing ...**,  for  obviously  to  maintain 
standards,  it  is  the  editor's  prerog- 
ative to  reject  literary  works  in 
view  of  the  newspaper's  policy. 
Whether  this  action  is  always  justi- 
fied is  not  the  question,  the  fact 
remains  the  editor  has  the  right 
to  exercise  his  prerogative.  It  is 
not  the  editor^  prerogative  however, 
to  alter  in  any  way  a  paper  which 
has    been    accepted    for    publication. 

The  work  submitted,  is  very  often 
subject  to  criticism  and  correction, 
but  it  is  wrong  to  assume  this  may 
be  accomplished  by  way  of  an  edi- 
tor's discretion.  To  consult  the 
writer,  and  to  come  to  agreed,  cal- 
culated chc'inge  is  one  acceptable  so- 
lution On  the  other  hand,  to  ac- 
cept for  pu))Iication,  and  then  alter 
the  paper  for  any  reason  whatso- 
ever, without  the  author's  consent, 
is  sheer  dishonesty  and  breach  of 
responsibility  to  both  the  writer  and 
the  public.  To  overlook  values  on 
the  grounds  ol  expediency  is  never 
justified. 

There  is  yet  another  factor  rela- 
tive to  the  issue  An  individual  is 
of  little  worth  to  the  society  which 
controls  his  creativity.  Under  such 
manipulation,  the  society  becomes 
static  and  inevitably  degenerates.  If 
there  is  to  be  progress  at  all.  the 
impulse,    direction    and    completion, 


must  come  from  within  the  individ- 
ual, free  from  any  external  domin- 
eering  factor. 

This  letter  was  not  written  with 
the  intent  of  excusing  myself  for 
what  I  consider  an  incomplete  article 
("Dewey's  Educational  Thought  Em- 
phasized Social  Experience.*')  I  am 
asking  that  the  editors  of  the  "Jus- 
tice,'* whom  I  believe  have  been 
acting  in  good  faith,  make  a  state- 
ment of  their  policy  concerning  the 
above.  — Mike  Jacobs 

Tan^iers  to  Finland 

Thank  you,  Reijo  Mattila;  your 
"article"  was  of  great  use  to  me; 
1  finally  found  an  occasion  to  pour 
some  of  my  bile  juice  out,  and  this 
time  fruitfully,  or  at  least  so  1 
believe.    - 

1  don't  disagree  with  the  general 
message  contained  in  your  "article," 
but  1  certainly  have  no  compliments 
about  most  of  your  statements  and 
their  general  presentation. 

Right  at  the  beginning,  you  throw 
at  us,  without  any  further  comments 
relative  to  it,  that  "WISP  is  ex- 
cellent!" But  do  you  mean  it  sin- 
cerely? Why  not  give  us  some 
specifications  about  Jts  excellency? 
Is  it  wonderful  academically?  Or 
is  it  profitable,  as  it  presently  stands, 
for  the  American  Brandeis  students? 
Or  else,  is  it  just  "exctllent"  finan- 
cially or  you?  WISP  has  just  begun 
to  function  this  year  and  many  of 
us  would  like  to  hear  some  intelli- 
gent, constructive  criticism  from 
you,  K<'ijo,  who  has  so  much  to  com- 
plain about  our  school.  I  am  not 
very  sure  of  what  "kills"  you  here. 
1  strongly  suspect  that  the  charac- 
ter ol  the  academic  program  y.ou 
have  been  submitted  to  is,  at  least 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  student 
ijle,  v««hat  you  call  a  MURDER. 
But  then  you  afTirm  that  "the  aca- 
demic life  here  is  stimulating."  Does 
it  really  stimulate  you?  Don't  you 
see  that  you  are  the  Wien  Scholar, 
so    that    if,   as   1   tend    to    believe,   it 


does  not  stimulate  you,  then  the 
Justice  precisely  asks  your  opinion 
about  the  faults  you  see  in  this 
program  and  perhaps  sonie  sug- 
gestions of  yours  which  might  im- 
prove it.  This,  so  you  might  well 
suspect,  would  be  of  a  far  greater 
help  to  all  of  us— future  Wien  schol- 
ars, American  students.  Faculty,  and 
Administration— than  your  so  light- 
ly formulated  "WISP  is  excellent!" 

Instead,  you  **candidly  (which 
^ould  be,  in  French,  a  very  appro- 
priately used  adverb  since  it  means 
in  that  language  "artlessly,  naively, 
ingenuously")  expounded  your  feel- 
ings about  the  way  of  life  of  the 
Brandeis  students.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  were  "just  kidding"  when 
you  wrote  that  "a  sip  is  almost  a 
prerequisite  for  fun"  on  our  campus. 
1  do  not  particularly  agree  with  you 
on  such  statements,  though  1  am 
willing  to  admit  that  certain  people 
really  cannot  see  "the  humor,  the 
wit  in  life"  without  the  help  of  some 
drinks.  My  question  would  rather 
be  if  those  people's  bottle  sipping 
activities  have  oiiginated  in  their 
jives  on  our  campus,  and  if  they 
did,  were  they  cau'-ed  by  the  sad 
state   of  affairs  of  our  student  life? 

As  far  as  the  mixers  are  con- 
cerned, "they  are  lor  the  birds," 
you  tell  us;  why  go  to  them  so  often? 
'Ihi'y  manage  to  get  you  "highly 
exasperated"  because  you  have  to 
say  hello  to  people,  because  they 
ask  for  your  name,  your  country  ot/ 
origin,  your  interests,  and  so  on. 
Now  don't  they  put  the  same  types 
of  cjueslions  to  an  American  student 
in  Europe?  There  is  no  real  rea.son 
to  get  mad  at  people  who  show 
some  interest  in  you,  unless  you 
would  prefer  to  be  ignored  in  a 
corner  like  one  of  the  many  almost 
human  MIT  computing  machines 
who  always  haunt  our  mixers  But 
l.ere  again,  1  shall  admit  that  the 
questions  you  are  mentioning  might 
become,  in  the  long  run,  a  harden 
on     one's     nerves.       In     such     cases. 


why  not  have  fun  with  those  ques- 
tions? Indeed,  some  people  here 
still  believe  that  1  come  from  Tan- 
ganyika, others  think  that  1  was 
divorced  two  years  ago  in  Austria, 
etc.  So  why  don't  you  tell  them 
that  you  are  Marlon  Brando's  young 
brother,  or  that  you  went  to  the 
University  of  Hong  Kong  to  learn 
how  to  extract  China  Ink  from  cut- 
tle fish,  or  that  you  are  the  result 
of  a  little  afifair  between  Ingrid 
Bergman  and  ex-King  Farouk!  So 
you  see  Reijo,  you  are  in  a  sense 
quite  similar  to  the  gloomy  Brandeis 
students  who  do  not  know,  as  you 
tell  us,  how  to  take  a  little  adver- 
sity   with   a    smile. 

In  effect,  you  present  us  with  an 
analysis,  a  la  Tarzan  Banana  Peel, 
of  our  mentality  on  this  campus. 
Your  analysis  as  I  said  above,  is 
in  principle  quite  similar  to  the  one 
I  used  to  make.  But  in  order  to 
state  that  students  here  lack  that 
dear  old  "joie  de  vivre"  you  used 
to  enjoy  at  Helsinki,  tell  me,  was  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  state  that 
"a  true  intellect  ...  (is  one)  .  .  .  who 
sees  the  big  joke  of  life?"  I  never 
saw  portraits  of  Nietsche,  of  Kant,  of 
Whitehead,  ihowing  them  rolling 
on  a  carpet  with  hysterical  laugh- 
ter at  such  a  "big  joke  of  life,"  as 
you  call  it!  Did  you?  Was  it  ab- 
solutely necessary,  was  it  very 
scholarly,  to  define  pseudo-intellect- 
uals as  those  who  "completely  over- 
emphasize the  intellectual  aspects  of 
'life,  and  don't  allow  themselves  to 
express  their  deeper  selves?" 

I  am  not,  believe  me,  tearing  your 
article  down  for  the  sheer  sadistic 
pleasure  ol  doing  so.  I  just  consider 
it  quite  important  that  an  article 
such  as  the  one  asked  from  the 
foreign  students  by  the  Justice 
should  be  handled  with  the  greatest 
care  and  concern  mainly  because  of 
two  rea.sons.  First,  the  Wien  scholar 
is,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  repre- 
senting the  country  he  comes  from, 
and  1  am  sure   that  he  should  want 


to  be  an  honorable  cultural  am- 
bassador. Second,  he  is  the  recif^- 
lent  of  a  fabulous  scholarship,  the 
program  of  which  is  still  in  its  ex- 
pe  imental  stage,  so  that  he  there- 
fore should  feel  obligated  to  show 
a  great  spirit  of  co-operation  to  the 
school.  And  will  you  not  admit  that 
your  little  essay  was  in  many  re- 
spects comparable  to  the  whinings 
of  a  spoiled  boy?  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  you  are  capable  of  writ- 
ing a  more  solid,  more  serious  and 
thoughtful  article  than  was  last 
week's.      I    am    myself    planning    to 

write  in  the  near  future  a  piece 
about  the  same  subject  as  yours, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  to  find  your 
criticism  of  it  in  the  issue  of  the 
Justice  the  week  following  its  pub- 
lication. — Sacha  Weltnwfl 

Scholarsliips 

Dr.  Sachar  has  frequently  be- 
moaned the  wasted  talent  which  re- 
sults from  financial  inability  of  gifted 
students  to  attend  good  universities. 
The  natural  solution  to  his  prob- 
lem, and  one  that  has  worked  quite 
well  to  date,  is  to  maintain  as  ex- 
tensive a  scholarship  program  as 
possible.  Since  the  University  has 
only  a  finite  amount  of  money  to 
spend  on  scholarships,  it  follows 
that  awards  made  to  those  who  can 
easily  afford  a  college  education  pre- 
vent the  realization  of  Dr.  Sachar's 
express  desire  to  enable  any  needy 
student   to   attend   Brandeis. 

The  National  Scholarship  Program, 
in  theory  and  in  fact,  awards 
money  to  many  who  do  not  need  it. 
To  quote  page  33  of  the  catalogue, 
"awards  will  be  based  solely  upon 
scholastic  record,  academic  potential, 
and  the  results  of  Aptitude  and 
Achievement  Tests  of  the  College 
p:ntrance  Examination  Board."  The 
justification  for  this  program  is  that 
such  awards  are  necessary  in  order 
for  Brandeis  to  attract  especially 
gifted  students.  If  this  is  true,  it 
follows  that  there  are  students  at 
Continued  on  Page  Ten 


A  new  idea  in  smoking! 
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CREATED  BY  R  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO..  Wl  NSTON  SALEM .«  Ct 


•  ni&nthol  fresh 
^ripjh  tobaccp  taste 
1^  modern  filter,  too 


Perfect  Spring  days  arc  all  too  few . .  •  but  you  can  always  enjoy  a  Salem  Cigarette 
. . .  and  a  Salem  refreshes  your  taste  just  as  Spring  refreshes  you.  Yes,  the  freshest 
taste  in  cigarettes  flows  through  Salem's  pure  white  filter.  Rich  tobacco  taste 
with  a  new  surprise  softness.  That's  Salem  . . .  You'll  love  'em ! 

Smoke  Salem... Smoke  Refreshed 
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THE  BRATTLE  INN 

49  Brattio  Stroof,  Harvard  Si|. 
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There  is  situated  on  t»>*  '  ^^^^  Jl?^. 
of  Colonial  dars.  a  quiet,  domelike 
inn.  in  the  heart  of  historic  Cain- 
bridse  just  two  blocks  from  Harvard 
Jniverkity  Radcliffe  College  and  the 
subway  to  Boston. 
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(By  the  A^ttkar  of  'RaUw  R^und  the  Flag.  Boo*-'  "«nd, 
^Barefooi  Bof  wUh  Chsekr) 


VIVE  LE  POPCORN! 

TV  other  day  »«  T  wiMi  w^lkinic  down  iht  street  picking  up 
Imfoit,  (Marlboro,  ificiae«UUy,  has  the  beat  tinfoil,  whicb  m 
^  surprising  wlien  ymi  oi«h*ider  Uiat  they  have  the  l>est  c«g»- 
rfttee.  which  b  not  »iiff>ri»Mng  when  you  consider  that  they  Uke 
the  l>C9t  filters  and  put  thetn  together  with  tlie  be^  tobacoos 
and  rush  them  to  your  t«>bacco  counter,  fretJi  *tid  ftrfn  and 
loaded  with  smoking  ^eA^ure).  The  other  day.  1  say,  a^  I  was 
iralking  down  the  stwt  picking  up  tinfoil.  (I  hi%ve,  incidentaHy, 
the  second  largeet  baU  of  tinfoil  in  our  family.  My  brother 
Eleanor's  is  bigger-more  than  four  miles  in  diameter -but,  of 
eoiirse,  he  is  taller  than  I).  Tlte  other  day,  as  I  was  sayii«g,  while 
Wtilking  down  the  stre^-t  picking  up  tinfoil,  I  [wiHsed  a  campus 
and  right  beside  it,  a  movie  theatre  which  si>e(ializeil  in  show- 
ing foreign  films.  M'»^t  c:uiii»uses  have  foreign  movie  tlie:itres 
eliK^e  by,  becaase  foreign  movies  arc  full  of  culture,  art,  and 
€»«»torica,  ami  where  is  culture  more  rife,  art  more  rampant, 
and  csoterica  more  endefuic  than  on  a  cainpusiT 

Nowhere;  thiit  b  wliece 


I  hope  you  have  all  been  Uking  advantage  of  your  local  foreign 
film  theatre.  Here  you  will  find  no  simple-minded  Hollywood 
products,  marked  by  treacly  ^ntimenUlity  and  nmchmeruadc 
bravura.  Here  ym  will  find  life  itself -in  all  ita  griouieao,  its 
poverty,  its  nakod,  raw  {lassion! 

Have  you,  for  inatance,  seen  the  recent  French  import,  le 
Crayon  de  Mon  Onde  C^lie  Kneecap"),  a  savage  and  iinoom- 
promising  otory  of  a  man  named  Claude,  who«e  oondummg 
ambition  is  to  got  a  job  m  a  meter  reader  with  the  Parin  water 
iepaHment?  But  he  iii  unable,  alas,  to  aflford  the  fiashlight 
dne  needs  for  this  p^wition  His  wife,  Bon-Bon,  sells  her  hair 
io^a  wigmaker  and  buys  him  a  flashlight.  Then,  alaa,  Claude 
discovers  that  one  alao  reqtiires  a  leatherette  bow  tie.  Tliis  time 
his  two  young  daugliter^,  Caramel  and  Nougat,  sell  their  hair 
lo  a  wigmaker.  So  now  Claude  has  his  leatherette  bow  tie, 
but  now,  alas,  his  flashlight  battery  is  burned  out  and  ttie 
whole  family,  alas,  is  bald. 

Or  have  you  seen  tlie  latest  Italian  masterpiece,  La  Dor^na  E 
Molnle  (I  Ache  All  Orer).  a  heart-shattering  tale  of  a  lK»y  and 
his  dog?  Malvolio,  a  Venetian  lad  of  nine,  loves  his  little  dog 
<rith  every  fibre  of  his  l>eing  He  has  one  great  dream:  to  cuter 
^  dog  in  the  annual  Venetian  dog  show.  But  this,  alas,  requires 
M  entrance  fee,  and  Malvolio,  alas,  is  penniless.  However,  he 
^ves  and  scrimps  and  steals  and  finally  gete  enwigh  together 
to  enter  the  dog  in  the  show.  The  dog,  alas,  come«  m  twenty- 
third.  Malvolio  sells  him  to  a  vivisectiouist. 

Or  have  you  seen  tVte  new  Japanese  triumph,  Kibtdzi-San 
(The  Radish),  a  pulse-stirring  historical  romance  about  Yamoto, 
a  poor  farmer,  and  his  daughter  Ethel  who  are  accosted  by  a 
warlord  one  morning  on  their  way  to  market?  Tlie  warlord  cuts 
Yamoto  in  half  with  his  samurai  sword  and  runs  off  with  Ethel. 
When  Yamoto  recovers,  he  seeks  out  Ethers  Banc*,  Red 
Buttons,  and  togetlter  Uiey  find  the  warlord  and  kill  him.  But, 
alas,  the  wariord  was  alj^  a  sorcerer  and  he  whimsically  turned 
Ethel  into  a  whooping  crane.  Loyal  Red  Buttons  Ukes  Ethel 
home  where  he  fee<ls  her  fi>h  heads  for  twenty  year^  and  keeps 
hoping  she'll  turn  back  into  a  woman.   She  never  does.  Alas. 


//  f ;iere*«  smoking  in  the  balcony  of  your  theafrt.  Jfe  hope 
yotril  be  smoking  PhiUp  Morris-or,  if  you  prefer  filters, 
Marlboro  . . .  Jlfarl6oro-neir  improved  filler,  Hne  ric/i  ftavotr 
^from  the  maken  of  Pfiilip  Morris. 


Jewish  Identity  In  The  West 


Cof*t*nv?d  from  Page  Eight 
of   Nihilism;   a   feeling   that   there   is 
no    way    out    within    the    framework 
of   the    present    world.    Many   of    the 
heroes  of  Berdyczewski*s   novels   for 
this  reason  commit  suicide  —  this  is 
the    only    escape.    Brener    (who    was 
greatly  influenced  by  Dosloev.^ki.  and 
who    translated    **Crime  .  and    Punish- 
ment" in   Hebrew)  finds  his  solution 
in   Zionism.  The    old    Jew    no   longer 
has  any  place  in  the  world.  We  must 
thus  build  a  ndw  Jew  —  the  Jewish 
pioneer.  Zionism  itself  he  thought  to 
be  a  foolish  dream,  but  the  Jew  this 
morement    produced    was    his    only 
hope  for  the   future.   Once  he  could 
establish     the    Jewish     pioneer,     the 
pioneer  would  evolve  a  new  way  of 
life^  an  acceptable   secular  Judaism. 
Needless  t»  say,  Brener  has  become 
Mie  of  the  main  theoretical  founda- 
tions of   the  State   of   Israel   and   of 
Labor  Zionism. 

This  trend  toward  pushing  religion 
into  the  background  in  the  face  of 
the  Zioni<it  ideal  is  carried  much 
further  by  Uri  Tsvi  Greenl>erg.  the 
chief  theoretician  of  the  extreme 
terrorists  among  the  Zionist  groups. 
Zionism  i:i  the  modern  fulfillment  of 
our  ancient  religion:  God  promised 
uft   the   land  of   Israel,  so   we   accept 


no  limits  in  the  means  we  may  use 
to  obtain  it. 

"There    is    a     flame    within     the 
foundation   as    before   the   rising 
of  the  sun.  Within  the  womb  of 
the  wasteland   there   is   a  wond- 
rous  embroyo;    for   she   is    preg- 
nant 
To    a    rising    kingdom    .    .    .    Pre- 
served   is     the    golden    title    of 
deed    —    David's     conquest     yet 
bears  the  name  of  conquest.** 
Here  religion  becomes  a  rationale  for 
political    action:    divine    wUl    is    the 
watchword  accompanying  human  ter- 
rorism. 

The  final  writer  considered  in  this 
group,  who,  along  with  Greenberg,  is 
living  today  in  the  State  of  Israel, 
is  Samuel  Yosef  Agnon. 

Basically  Agnon  seems  to  follow  in 
the  path  of  Bialik:  Modern  times 
hare  destroyed  the  religious  atmos- 
phere of  our  youth.  The  past  is  gone, 
and  with  it  goes  religious  life.  There 
is  no  question  here  that  God  exists, 
but,  like  Bialik,  man  cannot  contact 
Him.  God's  functions  is  that  of 
guardian  of  Israel**;  the  eternity  of 
God  guarantees  the  eternity  of 
Agnon's  people.  Here  again  religion 
is  a  part  of  i%afloffNilist  faith;  belief 
in  the  people  is  the  basU  of  Agnon's 
Judaism. 


Morganbesser  On  Dewey's 
Discussion  of  Behaviorism 


A  final  point  of  interest  Mr.  Band 
brought   out    through   several    refer- 
ences is  a   comparison   of   the   Exist- 
entialist Judaism  of  m^n  like  Buber 
on    the    one.  hand,    with    Bialik    and 
Agnon  on  the  other.  For  Buber  the 
central   problem   of   the  Jew   in   our 
day   is   one  of   faith;    the   Jew   must 
find   his  way   back   from   secularized 
living    into    a    faith    in    God.     Bialik 
does  not  weep  over  our  lack  of  faith; 
he  rather  laments  over  the  fact  of  his 
"Beis  Midrash";  the  'House  of  Study^ 
Abstract  faith  is  not  a  real  question 
to  the  religious  thinkers  of  the  age 
of   the   revival;    they   mre    concerned 
with  the   much   more   Jewish   valvea 
of    study    and    observance.      Martin 
Buber  is  generally  not  read   in  the 
State  of  Israel;  he  is  considered  im- 
portant   in    that   he    makes   Judaism 
acceptable  to  the  outside  worlds  but 
the  man  who  is  already  a  Jew  doea 
not  need  Buber's  westerniied  frame- 
work^ a  framework  which  is  in  some 
sense  apologetic. 

We  may  trace  this  faithstudy 
dichotomy  back  to  the  western  tradi- 
tion's emphasis  on  thought,  as  op- 
posed io  the  tradition  Jewish 
emphasis  on  the  practical  deed.  With 
their  concentration  on  theological 
commitment,  twentieth  century  Jew- 
ish theologians  have  become  basical- 
ly West  Europeans  in  outlook,  while 
the  Eastern  JEIaskalah  writers,  de- 
spite their  abrogation  of  religion, 
have  much  better  retained  the  es- 
sential spirit  of  the  Jew. 


Letters 


Continued  from   Page   Nine 


Sidney  Morganbesser.  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Co-  ,.     ,,  .  ^    ,       .     ^,^^  .  ^^^  ^,.- 

.  .  .IT-,.  »     T^i_i  I         r  m^-.j     the  University  who  came  here  ratn- 

lunibu  University,  speaking  on  John  Dewey  s  Philosophy  of  Mind,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  superior  school 

dr^tmguished  it  from  a  thoroughgoing  and  complete  investigation  because  of  the  promise  of  unneeded 

of  mental  phenomena    Dewey  did  not  treat  memory,  imagination,  money.    This    leads,   however,   to   a 

will.  etc..  as  such.  Rather,  he  attempted,  on  the  basis  of  selected  subtle  contradiction,  for  if  the  stu- 

mental  activities,  to  break  down  the  Cartesian  dualism  of  body  and  dent  is  superior  in  every  sense  of 

mmd.     In  the  light   of  Dewey's the  world,  he  would  not  have  fore- 

theorv     of     language,     and     his    acting;    willing,   wishing,    remember-   ^^"^  ^"    education    at    a    superior 

-     ^  r      ^  u        *    «  school    (perhaps  Harvard  or  Swarth- 

View^  of  experience   as   being   a    .n^.   etc   For   actually,    language,   as    ^^^^.   3^  3„y   ^^^^    superior  schools 

process  of  "interaction  in  a  communication,  is  an  activity  of  do  exist*  for  a  Brandeis  education 
problem  situation,  wo  can  see  the  ^j^d.  too.  In  fact,  ^mind"  is  a  verb-  just  as  he  would  not  have  foregone 
formation  of  Dewey  s  attack  on  the  a  Brandeis  education  for  the  less  ex- 
mind-body  duahsm.  It  ha.  been  ^^  '^^tn  are  told  to  mtnd  their  par  .^^  Brooklyn  College  one.' 
Claimed  thai  phenomena  are  either  ents.  To  be  sure,  mmd  is  not  a  sub-  ^^  ^^^  University  wants  superior 
physical  or  mental;  Dewey,  on  the  stance;  we  attribute  capacities  to  a  students,  its  sole  means  must  be  to 
other  hand,  claimed  that  there  is  a  p^r^^p  ^^o  has  exhibited  some  overt  offer  a  finer  education  than  it  does 
neutral  ground  of  phenomena  ^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^.^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^^^      ^^   ^^^^    j,    ^^^eady 

On    the    one    hand,    an    individual  ^etivity  predicates,   not   to  a   mental  W^te  excellent,  *»f  '^  ^^ears  that 

does  not  just  stare  at  objecU  Rather,  ^^^.^^^^                                                 smeere  and  successful  efforts  are  be. 

on  the  other  hand,  he  acts,  or  more  *^««^*"<^^-                                                mg  made  to  keep  it  so.  There  is  a 

correctly,  reacts  to  them  This  is  the  In  conclusion,  Morganbesser  point-  S*"^*^  ^^•^  ^  '^"^  ^^f  improvement 

tt^s^ww  iU  Sfii^r^/^tiAn  **  J      1  XI.  »  T^       •  i    -^  vc      *  Ml  tho  studont  body,  however,  amce 

theory  Of    mieracuon.  ^  (^i^  ih^K  Dewey  s  most  significant  x«_  *»-«-«^      1      

v«  iFvv  iiMi  w^wv/  •  Hw»v  »i5i»uv«iu%  ^^^^^  apf^af  to  bo  a  stgnifieant  Mim- 

We  have  minds  because  we  Uke  contribution  to  philosophies  of  mind  ^er  of  atudenU  who  praftt   Mwilt- 

an  event  as  a  sign  for  another  erent.  •mi  to  psychology  was  his  cnticism  ingiy  a«d   &o  a  very  miMr  extent. 

Thus   we  have  a  problem  situation  of   behaviorism.   This  criticism   eon-  if  at  aM,  from  a   university  educa- 

And  in  this  we  are  goal  directed.  As  sisted  in  the  fact  that  behaviorism  a^,    u     Brandeis  can  mainUui  a 

in  Dewey's  Ethics,  which  do  not  dis-  was  non teleological,  non goaldirecl-  deserved   rei^Ution  for   a   serious, 

tinguish  between  moral  and  pruden-  ed.  Dewey  did  not  deny  mental  ac-  competent,     and     perhaps     brilliant 

tial  problems,  we  see   what  Dewey  tivity   and   mental   entities,   but  in-  student    body,    studenU    with    aueh 

called  an  *  end  in  view.-  The  reaction  sisted  that  we  discover  them  only  in  qMlities   witt   he   attracted   without 

is  directed  toward  the  achievement  behavior.      This  behavior,  however,   ^^ 

of  such  an  'end  in  view.-  »i«»t  be  goal  directed  since  we  take  .  ^, . 

one  event  as  a  sign  for  another;  de-  ""^•l^- 

Such  action  requires  thought  or,  at  termine  its  desirability  and  act,  or 

least,    a    habit   of   action,   originally  r^^ct  accordingly, 
formed   by   thought.  This  implies  a 
mental  activity  and  mental  entities. 
It  does  not,  however,  imply  a  mind 
tK>dy  dualism. 

NaturalLsm^  for  Dewey,  was  not.  as 
a  critic  argued,  involved  with  objects 
in  physical  time  and  space.  Natural- 
ism refers  to  everything  in  experi- 
ence,    everything     in     this     neutral 

^^^^^^'  Designed  to  promote  contact  between  specialists  and  to  revive 

Thereby.  Dewey,  as  a  Naturalist,  as  tbc  concept  Of  tlie  man  well-grounded  in  all  major  approaches  to 
a  functionalist,  instrumentalist,  or  as  knowledge,  Monteith  College  of  Wayne  state  University  in  Detroit 
one  who  works  within  the  realm  of  will  admit  its  first  320  students  next  fall.  Frankly  experimental, 
operational  definitions,  claims  that  tie  Ford  Foundation-financed  college  of  general  education  will 
although  we  speak  of  mental  acUvi-  eliminate  traditional  course  and  departmental  lines  and  build  its 

ties  and  menUl  entites,  these  are  not   program  around  a  tutorial  sys-    -—-------------_-----.—..—--««_«. 

disembodied  activities  and  entities,  as  ^^^i  supported  by  laboratories  j.^,  ^...  ..  _  „rahi^mc  s»rf  mMh^<. 

such,  for  we  discover  them  only  in   ^^^  Umited  lectures.  J^^jJ**    vesS7^^^^^ 

some  reaction  in  interacUonal  prob-  **«^  ^f      vesUgators  in  it,  as  well 

lera    situaUons   in   experience.   Thus       Students  wiU  follow  three  avenues  as  with  its  history  and  major  con- 

we  find  that  there  is  a  "non-cognitive   of  inquiry:  *'Man  and  Society,**  *'Man  cepts.  Students  are  intended  to  come 

origin  of  cognitive  acts.*'                       and    Science,**    and   ''Man    and   the  to   understand    and    appreciate    the 

Arts.'*    Independent    study    and    re-  scientific,  artistic,  and  socio-political 
Dewey,  Morganbesser   .^tressed,   is   3^3,.^.^  will  be  required  on  all  levels,  approaches  to  truth  and  their  inter- 
not  a  behaviorist— mentalistic  predi-   g^^j^  ^^^  is  to  be  sUffed  by  one  relationships. 

cates  apply  to  overt  behavior  as  non-   ^^^.^^  faculty  member.  Twenty-three  During  their  senior  year,  all  stu- 

disembodied  mental  activities  m  the   ^^^^^  ^m  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^  individual  dents  wiU  take  part  in  a  colloquium 

neutral  ground  of  experience.               students  and  will  seek   to  develop  which    wiU    relate    their    previous 

Just  as  language  is  a  social  phe-   their  search  for  ideas,  and  relation-  work.  This  program  will  be  an  over- 

nomenon.  so  is  mind.  It  is  the  specific   ships  between  ideas,  rather  than  the  all  study  in  comparative  civilizations, 

result  of  interaction.  *'Mind  is  mind-   collection  of  specific  facts.  with  the  United  States  and  the  USSR 

Ing.**  or  more  specifically— mind  is      Each  division  of  the  college  will  as  its  subjects* 


of  unnecestary  acho- 

— Arthur    Naiman 
— Marvin  Garson 


Experimental  Institution 
Pursues  Study  of  Man 
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THE  JUSTICE 


Poge  Eleven 


Council  Election-Comment. . 


Couthiued  frinu  Pave  One 
council,  more  than  any  before,  was 
>p('ining  to  work  with  the  Administra- 
tion at  the  bejjinninj*  of  the  term. 
However,  we  have  found  that  a  far 
different  idea  of  the  ^oals  of  Council 
hsiS  evolved  on  the  administrative 
level  than  was  held  at  the  inception 
ot  the  University.  This  has  led  to  the 
present  situation. 

The  goals  of  Student  Council,  a? 
expressed  in  its  petition.  1  believe, 
*ie  worth\shile.  If  nothing  else  has 
been  accompli."-hed.  Council  has  tried 
to  work  touard  a  more  real  student 
government.  Many  nov\  believe  thi*^ 
was  only  idealism;  but  these  ideals,  1 
hope,  \m\\  not  be  abandoned  purely 
Jor  realistic,  prat: mat ic  reasons. 

Frank  Haurwitz — As  far  as  I  have 
l.een  personally  concerned.  Council's 
•!oals  have  centered  chiefly  around 
the  problems  of  student  ri>ihts  and 
iiutonomy.  Of  cour^^e.  it  is  true  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  minor  busi 
n*-ss  that  Council  is  faced  with  and 
That  it  has  completed  quite  ade- 
«»uately.  In  its  attempts.  Council  has 
been  hijihly  satisfying  to  me.  As  for 
!4Uice.«is.  there  has  been  none,  and 
tor  this  the  burden  cannot  rest  on 
Council. 

The  failure  to  achieve  a  quorum 
during  recent  meetings  \%as  due  to 
iwo  thinjes,  exams  and  disillusion- 
ment. The  first  is  an  acceptable  ex- 
cuse, but  not  for  four  or  five  meet- 
ings. The  second  should  suggest 
itsignation  of  hi^  otfice  to  the  coun- 
cil member.  It  he  feels  council  has 
become  so  useless  that  he  can  no 
longer  see  any  point  in  attending 
meetings,  then  he  should  realize  that 
ht  is  as  useless  to  Council  as  Council 
is  to  him. 

That  the  question  of  siudents'  in- 
terest in  Council  has  to  be  asked  is 
unfortunate.  There  does  exist  a 
need  for  student  government.  If  stu- 
dent ^  are  not  concerned  about  Stu 
dent  Council.  tht>  should  be,  for  in 
no  other  way  may  Counc  il  adequately 
;jttaJn  the  goals  tor  which  I  believe 
jt   was   created. 

Bob  Jaffe— 1  should  like  to  think 
that  the  main  goals  of  (\umcil  h;i\e 
teen  educational.  That  is  to  say.  if 
during  our  stay  here  we  have  learned 
some  important  things  as  students 
j,bout  the  University,  that  by  expres.s- 
jng  these  feelings  we  will  be  able  to 
contribute  to  the  University.  It  is 
just  as  important  to  be  able  to  per- 
petuate these  feelings  so  that  future 
students  will  be  able  to  examine  and 
evaluate  what  we  have  found  to  be 
most  important.  In  this  educational 
sense   we    will    not    lose   sight   of   our 

goal.s. 

Much  of  the  confusion  on  Council 
has  been  between  these  terms  of 
theory  and  the  terms  of  workability. 
Councils  limits  have  not  been  sharp- 
ly defined,  but  rather  than  to  echo 
the  terms  of  theory,  these  might 
have  remained  more  implicit  and 
more  work  might  have  been  done  to- 
ward a  pragmatic  step  by-step  defini- 
tion and  expansion  of  these  limits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  unpleasant 
affectations  of  the  "battle"  with  the 
Administration  would  have  been 
avoided  if  Council  had  satisfied  itself 
at  first  with  this  program,  which  is 
jt.««elf  the  vehicle  of  its  correction 
and  expansion.  That  students  have 
confused  the  affectations  with  the 
broader  issues  is  a  reflection  of  the 
jnappropriatcness  of  th€  "battle- 
grounds.** There  is  the  danger  that, 
as  a  reaction,  of  students  who  have 
not  been  entirely  appreciative  of  our 
difficulties,  the  broader  grounds  of 
issue  will  be  somewhat  given  up. 

The  greatest  potentiality  of  stu- 
dent government  is  thai  it  c»n  be  a 
vehicle  for  attaining  these  goals;  this 
»s  what  has  promised  to  ke«p  it  as 
more  than  a  political  or  social  organ- 
ization. Since  we  are  primarily  stu- 
dents, the  importance  of  Couneil  Is 
not  as  a  thing  in  itself  but  as  a  t«- 
bicle  for  the  enhancement  of  our 
education  on  one  more  realm. 

NUrfkn  Por#fi  — Most  of  the  stu- 
dents who  have  been  active,  or  even 
just  those  who  l»ve  observed  the 
relationship  of  tilt  Administration  to 
student  groups,  eouldn't  help  but 
realize  that  student  thought  on  most 
matters  of  significance  pertaining  to 
the  future  of  the  University  are  au^ 
tomatically  ignored  by  those  people 
>yho  make  decisions  around  here.  I 
suspect  that  the  only  consolation  that 


students  have — and  as  consolation  it 
IS  mdeed  a  bitter  piU— is  that  a  great 
manv  of  the  faculty  are  not  taken 
much  more  seriously. 

What  it  really  comes  down  to  is 
that  Student  Council  might  be  able 
lo  baigam  minor  points,  win  mmor 
concession^  from  the  bureaucrats  and 
functionaries,  but.  as  for  myself, 
these  happen  to  bore  me  to  tears. 
Most  of  us  are  concerned  about 
larger  i>sues  of  the  very  future  of 
Br^ndeis.  and  as  to  thi^.  most  of  u^ 
feel  that  the  deci>ions  have  been 
made,  that  they  are  unwise,  and  thai 
none  of  them  are  subject  to  critical 
and  intelligent   review. 

John  Shear — Council  has  been  for 
the  most  part  ineffective.  I  think  this 
is  because  of  the  members  them- 
jcelves.  Dr  .Sac bar  has  said  that  there 
is  an  irresponsible  vociferous  minor- 
ity who  make  their  views  hard  and 
antagonize  the  .\dministration.  1 
think  thai  if  the  students  want  an 
effectual  Council  they  should  remove 
this  point  of  doubt  whether  or  not 
it   is  \alid. 

The  students  ought  to  find  out 
what's  going  on  and  then  they  ought 
to  be  vociferous  themselves.  The  fact 
that  Student  Council  offices  were  not 
sought  alter  in  these  past  elections 
indicates  this  uninterested  attitude 
of  the  students. 

Aivdy   Wechsler- Every   >ear  Coun 


ci! 


warits  lo  delineate  more  and  more 


areas  in  which  the  students  should 
have  total  self  government  and  in 
which  the  .Administration  shouldn't 
be  involved.  The  fact  that  we  do 
have  offices  and  we  do  have  a  system 
in  itself  is  proof  that  there  is  in 
theory  student  >elf  government.  The 
question  is  to  what  extent  we  are 
going  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  pow- 
ers granted  to  us  m  our  constitution. 

The  areas,  thi^  year,  that  we  have 
tried  to  expand  our  powers  in  are 
Student  Board  of  Review,  Educa- 
tional Policits.  and  general  campus 
life,  ^specifically  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mens  Interdorm 
Council ».  The-^ne  area  of  these  three 
jn  which  we  cannot  claim  total  real- 
ization of  our  aims  is  student  self  ad 
judication.  We  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  fully  convince  the  Adminis- 
tration that  in  a  predominately  stu- 
dent community  offenses  against  the 
community  should  be  tried  solely  by 
ihe  members  of  the  offended  com- 
munity, fhey  do  not  agree  that  the 
Student  Board  of  Review  must  be 
able  to  handle  the  major  cases  as 
well   as   the   petty. 

In  one  respect,  we  have  been  very 
successful  this  year:  W-e  have  been 
able  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  faculty  and  have  succeeded  in 
proving  to  the  Administration  and  to 
the  faculty  that  Student  Council  is 
not  an  abstract  concept,  but  does 
represent    the   student   body.  • 


Cunningham's  "Versifying" 
Shows  Precision,  Control 

Dr.  Cunnin-ham  opened  his  Justice-sponsored  poetry  reading 
last  Tuesday  evening.  March  31.  by  reading  excerpts  from  a  prose 
work.  The  Quest  for  the  Opal.  In  this  book,  written  originally  for 
pri\ate  consumption,  the  poet  describes  his  literary  development 
and  explains  the  nature  of  his  own  poetry.  Having  begun  some- 
what against  his  nature  by  writing  romantically  chiaroscuro 
schemes     of     experience*',     he 


•returned  at  last"  to  direct  state- 
ments of  his  own  thoughts:  that 

IS.  a  tiansition  ^as  made,  in  his 
terms.  Irora  'poetry'-u  ritinji  lo 
"verse"  writing'.  Ver.se.  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham explained,  is  a  craft,  de 
pendent  not  on  intuition  and  ^ug- 
^estion.  but  upon  precision  both  of 
thoujiht  and  language.  Us  resultant 
exactness  and  particularity  may 
prove  ottensive  to  the  reader  v^ho 
is  accu.stomed  to  m.*kinf!  vajjue, 
subjective  gue.sses  about  the  mean- 
ings of  poem.s — but  that  i;^  no  fault 
of   the   xersifyer's. 


Peers  of  tradition,   and   the  jiidge   is 
tury. 

The  second  beijins.  "1  have  a  fifth 
of  therapy  In  the  house,  and  trans- 
ference  there.''     And  ends: 

•*   .   ,    .   Intmiaty 
Is  like  hard  liquor.    Who  but  I 
Coil   there,  and  squat,  and   pay  your 
fee?" 

The  excellence  of  these  poems  lies 
m  Cunningham's  ability  to  express 
a  complex  and  subtle  thought  uith 
the  utmost  conciseness  and  pointed- 
ness. 

Dr     Cunningham    spoke    and    read. 


Aft^r  reading  a  few  po-ms  uhich  «^  always,  very  well.  The  only  fault 
demonstrated  his  early  adherence  this  reviewer  can  find  whh  the  eve- 
to  the  then  current  cult  of  sensi-  ning's  entertainment  is  that  many  of 
bilitv  Dr  Cunningham  proceeded  to  the  poems  are  dinicult  to  catch  on  a 
his  more  mature  stvle.  He  read  se-  single  hearing,  particularly  without 
lections  from  Helmsman,  The  Judge  «  text  to  follow  them  by.  For  the 
Is  Fury  and  Doctor  Drink,  and  con  benefit  of  those  uho  were  unfamiliar 
eluded  with  several  recent  pieces,  ^vith  Dr.  Cunninghams  work,  copies 
mostly    epigrams.  ^'f  ^he   poems  he  was   going  to   read 

The   tone   of  Cunninghams   poetry     «^hould  have  been  mimeographed  and 
is  intellectual  and  dispa.ssionate— the    made  accessible  to  the  audience  be- 
more  strikingly  so  when  the  subject 
matter     is      personal.       He      is      not 
blindly    expressing    his    feelings    by 
whatever  means  come  handiest,  but 
.standing    by.   observing    them,    defin- 
ing them,  judging  their  proportions. 
This    is   quite   evident    in    a    tour   de 
force    poem    like    "The    Metaphysical 
Amorist".       The     strict     forms     and 
rhyme  schemes,  as  well  aa  the   pre- 
cision    of    language,    prevent    senti- 


fore  the'  proi'ram   began. 

Alicia    Svsskind    Ostrtker 

New  Faculty .. 

ContinueO  from  Page  One 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Colson  will  replace 
the  late  Dr.  Paul  Radin  as  Professor 
of  Anthropology.  Educated  at  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  and  Radcliffe,  she 

^•4  ^A^A  ;«f«  c^«     has  taught  at  the  University  of  Man- 
ment  from  bemg  d'^tended  mto  sen-    ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

timentality.      Several   of   the   poems,    ^.^-^^^^^      ^^   vera  Rubin,  who  wiM 
...n.»ioriv     thP    hawdv    ones,    are    ^    ^,.  Associate    Professor   •f 


particularly  the  bawdy  ones,  are 
primarily  amusing.  Others  are  pri- 
marily satirical.  StiFl  others,  like 
•Timor  Dei",  "On  a  cold  night*,  or 
'Epitaph**,  are  dead  serious.  But 
whether  serious  or  merely  clever, 
m«ch  of  the  pleasure  of  these  verses 
deriTes  from  their  wit.  Pieces  like 
'The  Judge  is  Fury-  and  'Inten^iew 
with  Doctor  Drink**  de^nd  up^n 
word  play  in  which  a  single  well- 
chosen  conceit  is  used  to  elucidate 
various  aspects  of  the  subject.  In 
the  first,  the  question  is  of  how  a 
poem  must  be  judged;  or,  one  as- 
sumes, written. 


Antlwopology,  received  her  doctorate 
at  Columbia  and  has  taught  at  HitB- 
ler  College  and  at  N.Y.U.  She  has 
done  research  at  Columbia  and  m 
Mexico  and  the  Brrtish  West  Indies. 

The  Sociology  Department  will 
gain  its  only  full  Professor  with  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Kurt  H.  WoMf. 
Educated  at  the  Universities  of 
Frankfurt,  Munich,  and  Florence,  he 
has  taught  in  Germany  and  Italy  and 
at  Ohio  SUte,  where  he  is  presently 
an  Associate  Professor. 

Dr.  Morris  Schwartz  will  join  the 
new  School  of  Human   Relations  as 


There  the  assizes;  here  the  charge,  oryzmish     Professor     of     Sociology. 

denial.  Since  receiving  his  doctorate  at  the 

Proof  and  disproof,  the  poem  is  the  University  of  Chicago,  SchwarU  has 

trial.  done  research  in  t psychotherapy   at 

Experience   is   defendant,  and   the  various     hospitals     and     psychiatric 

jury  schools. 
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CAMP   COUNSELLOR   OPENINGS 

For  Faculty,  Students  and  Groduotes  — 

THE  ASSOC! ATiON  OF  PRIVATE  CAMPS 

comprising  250  outstanding  Boys.  Girls.  Brother  Sislei  r»nd  Co  Ed  Camps. 
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'*Whv  1  can't  find  the  cases  of  Schaefer  beer  buried 
on  my  land  puzzles  me/'  By  By  Warren  siiid.  He 
stoi)ped  digging  to  caution  his  sons.  "You  two  l)oys 
put  down  them  shotguns.  There's  been  killings 
enough  in  this  hole  today— seven,  if  you  was  to 
count  sharet.ro j)pers/'  ^^ 

By  By  saw  C^rimalda  pistol-whip);ing  his  oldest  son 
Burke  in  the  kitchen,  which  had  toppled  into  the 
crater  a  week  ago.  ''I  can't  help  it,  Pa,"  she  sobbed. 
'*Every  time  1  open  a  cold  can  of  Schaefer  he's  there 
staring  like  he  could  see  right  through  the  can.  Like 
he  was  able  to  taste  every  gold  drop."  By  By  watched 
openly  as  she  pulled  her  raccoon  coat  even  tighter. 

"Grimalda,  glad  as  I  am  Schaefer  is  your  kind  of 
beer,  he's  got  a  right.  He's  your  husband." 

**He  is?''  Grimalda  regarded  Burke  with  new  interest, 

Jupiter  Squint  crawled  out  of  a  trash  pile  by  the 
stove.  "I  thought  I  might  find  your  daughter  Sweetie 
Jill  in  there,"  he  blushed,  ''and  that's  the  truth.'' 
Machine-gun  fire  and  teasing  lauKhter  came  from 
another  part  of  the  digging. 
**Reckon  she's  off  there 
somewhere,"  Grimalda  said. 

*'What  you   folks  need   to 

locate  your  beer  is  a  rhino," 

Jupiter  said.  ''One  of  those 

big-h<Mm€d  Africa  creat\ires 

would  dig  up  your  Schaefer 

^y  as  pie."  By  By  sighed. 

"Jupiter,  I  ain't  never  held  with  having  no  mean 

oM  rhino  about  this  place,  but  I  don^t  know.  I  want 

my  Schaefer  bad.  You  know  exi>ert  felk>ws  call  it 

round  because  of  its  smooth  fiavw?" 

'Tou  need  a  rhino.  By  By,  and  that's  the  trutlul 

After  everybody  had  gone  to  find  the  rhinOt  By  By 
picked  up  hisshovd.  He  knew  the  rhino  Hieant 
blood  on  his  land,  but  he  had  to  get  the  ScL  .^er. 
He  bent  ov»  his  shovel,  ignoring  the  din  of  yowling 
tomcats  and  hand  grenades  and  gigglinr;  womei 
up  on  top  of  the  ground,  wondering  hew  soon  he'd 
have  the  rhino  to  help  him  d^,         ,  .    ,  .^  ^v  f  i^,  ^  ^ 

INE  F.4M.  SCHAEFER  BREWING  CO..  KH  YORK  aod  ALEANY,  1.1^ 
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60  Attend  IM  Banquet;  Resistance  To  Communism 

Stein  PSans  Changes 


Thf  most  succcN-fui  Intra-Mural 
proviram  in  Bran4ei-  li  >iory  \sw6 
tormerly  concluded  v.  »ih  a  banquet 
tor  all  participanT>  on  A|)ril  2  in 
L'scn  Commons.  About  ^i\ly  boNs 
attcndrd. 

After  tlic   meal.   I)i(ectc»i    of   Inlia- 
.Uurals     Harry     Slein    discussed     llie 
program.     In   most    respects,   he    was 
extremely    pleased    with   the   interest 
shown  in  the  available  activities.  The 
basketball,    ping-ponu,    and    badmin- 
ton seemed  to  be  very   popular  with 
the  students.   The  only  activity  which 
was    not    successful    wa^,    the    volley- 
ball league.    Stein  proposed  improve- 
ment*^   for   next  year,   which   will  in- 
clude   golf    clinics    and    coed    volle>- 
ball  games,  in  additiini  to  this  year's 
activities.     He   then    turned    thr    plat- 
iorm    over    to    Foxy    Flumerc,    whom 
he  cited   as  being   an   invaluable  aid 
to  the  program  throughout  the  year. 
After    a     short     talk.    Flumere     pre 
rented    souvenir    basketballs    to    the 
two  championship  team-    For  Frucht 
man    Fa>t.    the    Division    Two    cham 
pions.     awards     were     i>resented     to 


Marc  Lubin,  Mike  Schatz.  Al  Block, 
Stan  Kabinowitz.  Modey  Feldman, 
and  Irl  Solomon.  Fruchtman  West, 
the  Division  Chu-  and  Intra-Mural 
champions,  was  represented  by  Bob 
Pendleton,  Jack  Kirby,  Bob  Kolber. 
Dave  Bornstein.  Earl  Dennis,  and 
Gerry   Golden. 

The    final    speaker   of   the   evening 
\Nas  Dean  of  Students  Joseph  Kauff- 
man.      Kauffman     commended    Stein 
and    Flumere    for    their    outstanding 
job    with    the    intramural    program. 
**The  intramural  program/'  he  said. 
**is     one     of     the     main     outlets    on 
campus    for    the    students.     The    in- 
terest    shown     in     the     program     is 
heartening    and    I    hope    it    will   con- 
tinue   to    be   as   successful    as    it    was 
this  year."  He  then  presented  the  in- 
dividual   award    \Nlnners    with    their 
trophies.    The  outstanding  Ping-Pong 
award    was    presented    to    Dave    Ka- 
men.     The    badminton    trophy    went 
to  Al  Ketover,  and  the  most  valuable 
basketball    players    in    Divisions    One 
and  Two  were  Jack   Kirby   and   .Mike 

Schat/,    respectively. 

— G.G. 


Causes  New  Revolt  In  Tibet 

Th.  f'hin,....  Pod  Armv  is  crushing  a  revolt  of  the  Tibetan  people  for  national  independence 

Ever'st^ronluiJ'tro^^^^ 

llio  Khaniba  tribe,  have  been  resisting  the  imposition  of  Chinese  rule,    ihe  present   revoii   oe^a 

'""  Thf^evllt  bci'"when  m?DalLta'nS'\he  political  and  spiritual  leader  of  the  people,  who  had 
not  allowed  t.'el.  to  be  a  mere  Cmnmunist^P^et^^^^^^      asked  by  the  Chinese  to  appear  at  Com- 

munist  headquarters.  The  peo-  ^,.j^^  ^,^^  report  to  them,  but  like  attempts  to  change  their  traditional 
pie,  perhaps  misinterpreting  the  ^^^^  communist  reports,  the  Nation-  vvay  of  life  has  caused  the  Com- 
purpose   of  this   request,   feared    alist's  reports  are  carefully  doctored   munists    to    acknowledge    that    their 


New  Tennis  Coach  Hopeful; 
Top  Players  Return  to  Team 


flookie  Tennis  Coach  Uud  Collins, 
a  Boston  sportswriter.  is  very  optim 
tstic  over  the  team's  chances  this 
..eason.  With  five  of  last  year's  top 
.^ix  men  returning,  it  seem-  likely 
ihat  the  team  will  impr(»ve  upon  last 
reason's  2-3  record. 

This  year,  for  the  tirsl  lime,  the 
aetmen  will  have  the  advantage  ot 
being  able  to  play  h  -le  matches.  In 
^he  past  years  the  lack  of  courts  for 
practice  .sessions  and  matches  has 
hindered  the  team  greatly.  But  with 
the  addition  of  the  four  courts  Ix'- 
hind  the  gym,  the  tean\   will  now  be 


able    to    play     half    its     matches     on 
lamiliar  courts. 

Last  year's  first  iwo  single's 
players,  Bernie  Plascowe  and  Marty 
Zelnik.  are  back  and  should  retain 
their  positions.  The  next  four  posi- 
tions should  go  to  Steve  Ueiner,  Jac- 
ques Loyseau,  Bob  Ko.ss,  and  captain 
Abby  Hoffman.  Thi.s  year's  team,  for 
the  first  time,  has  great  depth.  In 
Jack  Farrar,  .\rtie  Zelman,  Klaus 
Ensslen,  Dick  Wehege,  and  Paul  Mc- 
Kinnon,  Coach  Collins  will  be  able 
to  call  upon  sea.son#d  players  in  ease 
a   replacement   is   needed. 


for  the  life  of  the  Lama,  and  thou 
sands  gathered  in  front  of  his  resi- 
dence and  refused  to  let  him  make 
the  trip.  Apparently,  requests  that 
the  Lama  be  left  alone  became  cries 
for  independence  and,  although  it 
is  unclear  how  the  fighting  began,  a 
Communist  arsjnal  was  raided  and 
clashes  Ixjtween  Chinese  and  T.lK»tans 
were  soon  in  progress. 

Since  then  the  Lama  has  fled  the 
capital  and  the  Chinese  have  moveir 
reinforcements  into  the  area  to  smash 
the  rebellion  and  capture  the  Lama. 
How  much  of  TilK'l  the  rebels  con- 
trol, how  well  armed  they  are  and  Apparently  the  Tibetans,  a  largely 
how  many  Til>etans  have  joined  them  nomadic  nation  of  herdsmen  whose 
is  not  know  n.  Indeed,  we  don't  know 
very  much  about  what  is  going  on 
in  Tibet. 

We  have   four  main   sources  of  in 
formation,    none    of    which    are    very 
reliable.   The   Indian    government    re 
ccives  radio  reports   from  its  ambas- 
sador   in    Lhasa,     but     unfortunately 
Chine.se    guards    who    surround    the 


propaganda  relea.ses.  attempts     to     communize    Tibet    are 

The  onlv  other  source  of  informa-  prpceeding    much    slower    than   they 

tion    is    the    refugees    fleeing    Tibet,  had  hoped. 

but  l>ecause   of  the   ditTiculty   of  the  This    fact    raises    a    more    general 

trip  from   Lha.sa   to   India,   these   re-  question    as    to    the    success    of    the 

ports    when  received,  are  weeks  old.  Communist^s  in  remolding  the  people 

These    factors    make    it    difficult    to  they  rule.  We  do  not  know  what  has 

ascertain    not    onlv    the    significance  been  happenmg  in  the  Western  pro- 

of   what   is   happening,    but    also   the  vinces  of   China   among    the   nomads 

facts  them.selves.  i"  tlie  rural  areas  or  among  the  non 

From  the  information  we  do  have,  Chinese  (Han^  people  of  whom  there 

it     would    .seem     that     the     probable  are  many  million  in  Chma.  We  have 
cause   of   the   relx^llion   was   the   peo- 
ple's   resistance    to    attempts    of    the 
Chinese  to  ^communize"  the  Tibetans. 


no  embassies  in  China,  no  newsmen 
no  travelers,  and  as  a  result,  almost 
no    information. 

Even  from  the  Eastern,  urban,  Han 
areas   of  China  we    know    that    thou 


lives  are  clo.sely  tied  to  their  religion    sands  flee  every  week  to  Hong  Konj 


and    Macao.    This    flow    has    greatlx 
increased    since    the    introduction   ot 
the   commune   system. 
We   know    the    revolt 
be    .smashed,    but    this 
mains:   is   it  possible  — 
what   cost   —  to  impost 


in  Tibet  can 
question  re 
and  if  so  at 
a  social  sys- 


—  one  out  of  every  six  people  is  a 
Buddhist  priest  —  do  not  wish  to 
reap  the  '^benefits'  of  industrializa- 
tion, bureaucratization,  urbanization 
and  modernization. 

The     Communists     have     tried     to 
manipulate   and    persuade    the   Til)et- 

L^ninese    i,ua.u>     .... ans   to    accept    the   new    way   of   life,    tern  on  a  people  who  do  not  want  to 

nid'n  embatsv  have  not  allowed  him  They  have  tried  to  work  with  tradi-  adopt  that  system.;  1  don  t  mean  to 
to  Jave  the  builcling.  Moreover,  be-  tional  symbols  of  authority  in  Tibet,  mfer  that  the  Chinese  are  agamst 
ore  his  reports  art  released  they  First  with  the  Dalai  Lama  and  now  Mao's  regune  but  ra  her  I  question 
are  eensored  bv  the  Indian  govern-  with  the  Panchen  Lama,  the  second  how  far  and  how  fast  human  bemgs 
ment  Thus  for  a  few  days  Nehru  most  important  Lama,  the  Commun-  can  b.^  made  to  fit  a  theoretical  mold 
refu.ed  to^  admit  that  there  was    ists    have    tried    to   u.se    the    prestige    which  alters  and  deslroy.  the  values 

r  reunion  in  Tibet  of     Buddhism     to     their     advantage,    on  which  they  have  based  their  lives. 

The  Peking  governmenCs  announce-  Colonies  of  reliable  Chinese  have  Can  ancient  traditions  and  valued 
ments  are  propaganda.  According  to  been  moved  into  the  area  to  try  to  habits,  be  wiped  out  almost  over- 
hem  the  Lama  was  forced  to  flee  show  the  Tibetans  the  advantages  of  mght,  or  is  there  something  below 
bv  the  rel>els  whose  cause  the  Lama  the  Communist  system.  But  hundreds  the  surface  which  will  persist  no 
U  supposed  to  have  denounccKl  in  a  of  thousands  of  troops  have  also  matter  what  kind  ot  changes  occur 
letter  to  Peking.  The  Formosan  gov-  been  neccs.sary  to  keep  the  Tibetans  in  the  government, 
ornment     claims     to     have     spies     in    in   line.   Their   resistance    to   Chinese  -  ^d  Priedmn 


Do  You  Think  for  Yourself  ? 


f  THIS  TEST  WILL  GIVE  ) 
(  YOU  A  CLUE!^<       J 


1.  If  your  parents  exhrt)ited  *'baby  pictures"  of  you 
to 'a  friend,  would  you  be  (a)  embarrassed?  (B) 
merely  interested  in  your  friend's  reaction?  (C) 
just  plain  annoyed? 


You  are  making  a  speech—and  suddenly  find  yoii 
have  a  large  hole  in  your  clothes.  Would  you  (a) 
excuse  yourself  and  leave?  (b)  pretend  you  didn  t 
know  the  hole  was  there  and  finish  the  speech. 
(C)  cover  up  the  hole  wth  a  handkerchief? 


AD 

BD 

CD 


1 1 


AD 
BD 

CD 


3    Would  you  rather  have  the  characteristics  of  (a) 
'  U.S.  Grant?  (b)  Thomas  Edison?  (c)  J,  P.  Morgan? 

4.  You  have  taken  your  date  to  dinner  and  find  yoif 
haven't  money  to  tip  the  waiter  as  well  as  take 
your  date  home.  Would  you  (a)  ignore  the  waiter? 
(B)  take  him  aside  and  tell  him  you'll  tip  him  next 
day?  (c)  tip  him  and  walk  your  date  home? 


AD 

BD 

CD 

i^  '* 

AD 

BD 

CD 


5.  Mathematics  is  your  poorest  subject,  yet  you  are 
fascinated  by  the  idea  of  being  an  atomic  physicist. 
Would  you  (A)  try  to  overcome  your  difficulties 
with  math?  (b)  pick  an  easier  occupation?  (c) 
ask  yourself  if  it's  physics  you  like  or  its  glamour? 

6.  Your  roommate  is  a  nice  person,  but  suddenly 
takes  to  asserting  an  ability  to  foretell  the  future. 
Would  you  (a)  notify  the  authorities?  (b)  ignore 
the  whole  thing?  (c)  give  him  tests  to  prove  to 
him  he's  wrong? 

7.  Do  you  believe  the  maxim  *'It's  a  long  lane  that 
has  no  turning"  is  (a)  a  complete  non  sequitur? 

(b)  a  well-knowTi  fact?  (c)  an  allusion  to  a  com- 
mon phenomenon? 

8.  Would  you  rather  have  as  a  birthday  present  (a) 
something  expensive?  (b)  something  long-lasting? 

(c)  something  beautiful? 


An 

BD 

CD 

AD 

BD 

CD 

AD 
BD 

CD 

AQ 
BD 
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9.  In  choosing  a  filter  cigarette,  would  you    a  Q 
pick  one  that  (a)  claims  it  filters  best?    b  D 
(b)  merely  says  it  tastes  good?   (c)    cD 
gives  you  a  thinking  man's  filter  arid  a 
smoking  man's  taste? 

If  you're  the  kkid  of  person  who  thinks  for 
yourself  •  •  ,  you  use  judgment  in  your 
choice  of  cigarettes,  as  in  everything  else; 
Men  and  women  who  think  for  themselves 
usually  smoke  VICEROY.  Their  reason? 
Best  in  the  world.  They  know  that  only, 
VICEROY  has  a  thinking  man's  filter  and 
a  smoking  man's  taste. 

>*//  you  have  checked  (BTirfthree'ord'of  Jhi 
first  four  questions,  and  (C)  in  four  out  of, 
the  last  five  >  > .  you  think  for  yourself!  | 

t©  lODO,  Brown  &  fVillUanson  Tobacco  Corp^. 


The  Man  Whc^Thinks  for  Hi 


Knows 


Familiar 
pacic  or 
crush* 
proof 
box* 


X 


ONLY  VICEROY  HAS  A  THINKING  MAN'S 
FJLTER:  .  /A^MOmNjgJflANLSAmSTE  I 


SB  R  Officers:  Segal. 
Jacobs,  Case  Elected 

Elliot  Segal.  60,  defeated  Lance  Beizer,  '60,  current  executive 
secretary  of  the  Student  Board  of  Review  for  Chairman  of  that 
student  judicial  body,  in  the  election  on  Thursday.  April  19.  Fifty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  student  body  voted,  giving  Segal  378  votes, 

ana  Beizer  167.  j     *      „„  fu^ 

Mike  Jacobs.  *61.  present  sophomore  class  president,  was  the 

uncontested  candidate  for  Executive  concerning  S.  B.  R.  as  follows: 

Secretary.  He  received  419  votes.  .     »^ 

The  recording  secretarial  race  was  "Student    self-government    must    b« 

won  by  Marti  Case,  "Bl.  She   polled  maintained  at  Brandeis.  A  well-func- 

295  votes,   topping  Phyllis   Chasnow  tioning    Student     Board    of    Review 

with  116  votes  and  Ellen  Cohen  with  


—    105  votes. 
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Five  Council  Committees 


Summarize  Year 


Work 


A  Playboy  'First' 

The  Social  Commitiec.  in  conjunc 
tion    with    PLAYBOY    magazine,    will 

hold  Spring  Weekend  April  17  19.  ^j^^  activities  of  five  Student  Council  committees— Extra-Currlcular  Activities,  Administrative. 

The  weekend   will   begin  at  5:30  Educational   Policies,   Athletics,   and   Library—  were  summarized  last  week  by  their  chairmen 
p.m..   Friday    when    "Playboy    Goes  jhe  ECAC,  according  to  Ed  Hamada,  was  formed  to  analyze,  over  a  period  of  three  years,  the 

Abroad."  All  those  who  have  signed   ^j^^j^e  extra-curricular  program  at  Brandeis.  and  to  recommend  improvements  to  the  Council.  It  is 

up  to  attend  are  invited  to  a  special    ^jj^.j^j^^  into  three  sub-groups,  each  headed  by  two  people  who  meet  once  a  week  with  Hamada. 

flrret'Vamring'Th/^Dourw'^rth       ^roup  1.  which  studies  the  question  ^^^^^.,     ^^.^^     ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^e  held  this  year.  At 

Jri^with   Ser  JohLv   Afegro     n    «^  niembersh.p.  has  been  hampered  ^^^  ^.^.^^  ^^^^^   ^„^   ,  j^^t^,  ^^3  drafted,  asking  for 

Idditfon 'to  X  FrS  Don  Kow".    »>.v  ^"^Vte^to^k  ^LTcdlmeS"-   »>-.    spent    their    funds    properly,    information    al>out    the    open    stack 
and  the  Barristers.  A  midnight  snack    <^»».^^  ">[  ^  Ttivities  aid  functus   "The   problem."  Hamada    said,   "lies    system   at  nmety  colleges.   This  let- 

gation  of  club  acti\  ities  and  functions    .^  ^^^  budget  and  how  it  is  distribut-    ter  has  not  yet  been  sent,  due,  Vogcl 
is  done   by   Group  2.   Group  3.   the         „         committee  has  made  the  fol-    stated,     to     "inefficiency."     On     the 

lowing  recommendations  concerning  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
the  budget:  consolidation  ol  the  which  surveyed  the  use  of  Mailman 
language  clubs,  one  publisher  for  all  Center  and  the  Castle  as  study  fa- 
publications,  and  a  stipulated  dead  cilities.  Student  Council  passed  a  mo- 
line  for  the  issues  of  campus  poriodi-  tion  to  keep  the  library  open  until 
j,alj5^  midnight  two  weeks  before  final  ex- 

With  regard  to  possible  permanent  ams.  However,  Vogel  has  not  yet 
solutions  of  the  money  problem,  the  notified  Mr  Schreiber  of  this  dea- 
ECAC     has     considered     raising     the    ^^^"-  .       ,        .     .,       i. 

Student  Activities  Fee.  finding  a  way  The  new  library  will  be  similar  to 
for  clubs  to  get  more  money  from  the  present  one,  except  that  some 
University  departments  with  which  system  will  be  devised  to  prevent 
they  are  affiliated,  getting  a  greater    unchecked    books    from   leaving   the 

number  of  advertisements   in    publi-    ^.^  ,,       _      ,    ...    ,  .,  ^x  u;.  ^^«, 

.  ^  ,      .  .       XL.  1*      library.  Vogel  admitted  that  his  com- 

cations,  and  emphasizing  the  quality    ""**»* J'-       & 

of  lectures,  concerts,  and  theatre  pro-  mittee  was  inefficient  about  arrang- 
ductions.  ing  the  book  exchange  and  investigat- 


in  Feldberg  Lounge  will  end  Friday's 

entertainment.  ^^^^  ^^^.^;^^    examines  the  effects  of 

From   12  1   on   Saturda>    tliere   will  duj^^     on    campus     by     interviewing 

be    a   buffet    upstairs    in    the    Union,  their  officers,  memt)ers.  and    faculty 


Only  those  students  who  have  given 
their  meal  numbers  will  be  allowed 
to  attend  both  the  buffet  and  the 
dinner.  At  5  p.m.  a  scavenger  hunt 
is  planned.  An  all  school  cocktail 
party  is  scheduled  in  P'eldberg  from 
8-9  before  the  formal  in  Shapiro  Ath- 
letic Center.  During  the  formal,  the 
Playmate  Court  will  be  presented 
and  the  Queen  wiU  be  announced.  On 
Sunday,  J.  J.  Johnson  and  his  quin- 
tet will  perform  in  Seifer  beginning 
at  2  p.m.  At  7  p.m.  there  will  be  a 
showing  of  "Caine  Mutiny"  and 
Magoo  cartoons  in  Seifer  Hall. 

It  is  requested  that  all  those  wish- 
ing to  go  to  Spring  Weekend  sign 
their  names  before  Wednesday  so 
that  the  dinin;:  hall  can  plan  ac- 
cordingly 


advisors. 

Each   club   gives   a   financial   state 
ment    to    Hamada.   who    then    recom 


Symposium 

DISSENT  Magazine  arwl  the 
George  Orwell  Forum  are  spon- 
soring a  Conference  on  Socialism 
Today  on  May  Ind  and  3rd  at 
Yale  University.  Among  tt»e 
speakers  are  Dr.  Lewis  Coser  and 
Michael  Walxer  Those  Interested 
In  attending  should  contact  Judy 
Walzer  at  Aie  Rabb  Graduate 
Center. 


and   Regulations.   Housing,   and   Din-  members. 

ing.    Since    most    housing    problems       The  Athletic  Committee,  co-chaired 

are  handled  by   the  Men's  and   Wo-  by  Abby  Hoffman  and  Mickey  Kirsch 

men's  Interdorm  Councils,  the  Hous  ^^^  formed  to  investigate  various  as- 

ing  Committee  has   concerned  itself  ^       ,.    x.i  x-     i-*  a^ 

iiig  Y"""' ^^'^  ,     ,•  ^   ^„^  /„^^  pects  of  athletic  life  on  campus,  Ac- 

mainlv   with  the  selection  and  func  ^ 

tion   of   dormitory   proctors.    No   de  cording   to    Hoffman    the    committee 

cisions  have  been  reached,  however,  has    achieved    only    minor    improve- 

because  of  the  lack  of  information.  ments,     such     as     procuring     tennis 

The    Rules    and    Regulations    Com-  ^alls  for  the  team.  Their  ineffectual- 

_  .  ,    ,    '"i^^^^  ^^s  suggested  to  Council  that  .      .^  ^^^  ^^  difficulty  in  oi^anizing 

Judy  Silverson.  Chairman  Of  the  Social  Committee,  reques^     {;;%';uTSe75or  a^^^^^^^^  --^-^-   disagreement  among   the 

per  month,  and  that  the   dress  and  members  and  a  lack  of  co-operation 

room    regulations,    and    required    at-  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  Adminis- 


Council  Discusses  W  .S.B.R. 
Grants  Funds  for  Weekend 


must    be    included    within    this    pro- 

15  votes.  c4.,A.,,f    gram.   In   the   past   year,   the   Board 

Segal,  current  junior  class  Student    s'^i".  f        ^ 

Council     representative,    stated     his    has   faltered.   I  feel   that    the    main 

reason  for  this  was  the  (inability^  of 
the    court    to    have    jurisaTiction    in 
many    important    aspects   of   student 
life.  These  areas   must  be   explored. 
The   Board   must   be   the   mechanism 
through  which  students  receive  max- 
imum protection  not  only  against  vi 
olations    but    also    against    violators 
The  Board  must  be  able  to  cooperate 
with    Student    Council,    Men's    Inter- 
dorm Council,  and  the  Women's  Sub 
sidiary   Board  of  Review  in  offering 
students  a  workable  coordinated  stu- 
dent government.  We  must  convince 
the  students  and  the  administration 
that    the   Student    Board    of   Review 
possesses  an  empathy  for  self-adjudi- 
cation.  Strong   foundations   must   be 
laid  in  order  for  the  Board   to  func- 
tion next  year.  The  three  executive 
officers  can  not  do  this  alone." 

Jacobs  commented,  'i   am  looking 
forward     to     working     on     and     for 
S.  B.  R.  and   will   try  my   damnedest 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  position  it  de- 
serves in  the  Brandeis  community." 
Miss  Case  fell  that,  "Besides  press 
ing   for   wider   and    more   significant 
jurisdiction   in  the   enforcing  of  stu- 
dent regulations,  next  year's  S.  B.  R 
will  try  to  improve  the  technical  ef- 
fectiveness of  S.  B.  R.'s  procedures. 
We  need  the  consent  of  the  student 
body  to  do  this.  I  hope  that  the  refer- 
endums  to  be  presented  to  the  school 
in  the  near  future  will  be  carefully 
considered  and  subsequently  approv- 
ed  by  the  majority  of  the  students. 
The  institution  of  the  proposed  jur>'- 
list    and     the    executive     committee 
would  be  a  necessary  step  forward  in 
the  strengthening  of  S.  B.  R,'* 


The  Administrative  Committee,  i^g  bookstore  prices,  but  blamed  this 
headed  by  David  Cohen,  is  also  divid-  circumstance  on  the  lack  of  time  and 
ed  into  three  sub-committees:   Rules 


an  addit^ional  $250  for  Spring  Weekend.  She  explained  that  the 
event  previously  scheduled  for  Friday  night,  a  dance  recital,  was 
cancelled.  The  substitute  found,  a  revue  from  Philadelphia,  will  be 


i.^j i^^^r^r^c^^   ;*^   iVii^   /*i^ct    rkf   H^r*nratinn<:       Stiinent  ^  ^        .    .  ,       nartment.  For  exam ole.  Hoffman  has 


unexpected  was  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  decorations.     Student 
Council  granted  the  Social  Committee  $200,  bringing  the  total  cost 


tui.uw  MB  -  -»^  V  \i  t^lJ^rn^^u     partment.  For  example,  Hoffman  has 

Council  has  accepted  these  proposals.    *^ 

An  extensive  food  poll  is  now  being    on  several  occasions  been  told  by  Dr. 


of  Spring  Weekend,  including  the  jazz  concert  Sunday  atfernoon.    circulated  by  the  Dining  Committee.    Benjamin     Friedman.     Professor     of 

This  group  also  arranged  the  coffee-    physical    Education,   "to   get    out    of 


his  office  and  not  come  back." 


to  $1175. 

ThP    iazz    concert    to    be    pre-    student  Council  to  have  money  dur-  and-cake  bruich  held  in  the  Student 

\    J    f    •    ^   cr.^;«rr    w^oL-AnH    ing  the  coming  year.  Toward  this  end  union  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  the                          .         ^      ^.            ^        .u 

sented   during   Spring    Weekend    ^^^^  committee  contacted   printers  in  .^rving  of  juice;   with    meat  on   the       The  committee  has  discussed  meth- 

will  feature  J.  J.  Johnson;   Stu-    ^^^^  Boston  area,  and  sent  out  ques-  Kosher  line                                                   ods    for   stimulating    interest   in    the 

dent  Council  is  opening  the  event  to    tj^naires    to    more    than    ninety    col-  committee  as  a  whole  request-    Physical  Education  program  and  the 

Other  schools  m  the  Boston  area,  and    i^^^.  and  universities  throughout  the  ine  commmee  as  «»  wuu  c  i  m                j                      ,     .              , 

•      Iko^^^^ct    an    aHmUQinn    nriop    of     ^         ^?  universiues  uiruuKiiuui.  uic  Kenneth  Levy,  Chairman  of    possible  removal  of  compulsory  uni- 

As    charging    an    aanussion    price    oi    TjnitpH  States  in  an  attempt   to  find  .    -^         .         x           •     i  ^      i- 

,1.50  p/r  irson.  and  $2.50  per  ecu-    T^JZ?  s^'^TiJir  student  [»-  T^T^^/ HT/o^nr^  ic  ma-    '^^  ^'''-  ''  ^^^  '"^"  ''*""'  *'^' 

pie.  Brandeis  students  and  their  dates    activities  programs.     The  committee  ''      m  Ford  Hall  '*>J  """;^";*^  ™^    there   is    an   imbalance    of    financial 

Will  be  admitted  free  of  charge.  recommended  that  Student  Council  J;''/i?^y\"eemerffvorable  to  the  support  in  the  Varsity  Athletic  pro- 
Lois  Fierstein,  Chairman  of  Worn-  receive  permission  from  the  adminis-  J  promised  to  gram,  with  more  money  going  to 
en's  Subsidiary  Board  of  Review,  gave  tration  to  be  the  only  organization  ,  f' .„  "7,.  „,;,„_  ..  u  *  k 
«  report  of  the  workings  of  that  allowed  to  undertake  the  selling  of  »«ok  »"*«  the  matter.  sports  which  are  given  greater  pub- 
body.  She  discussed  its  historv  and  advertising  space  on  blotters.  lUe  The  EPC,  Michael  Rosen  report-  ji^ity.  The  amount  of  money  given  to 
Its  mechanics,  and  explained  that  suggestion  was  made  that  the  book-  ed,  is  conducting  an  investigation  ^.^^j.  ^^^^^^  Hoffman  commented,  is 
Usen  Hall  had  drawn  up  an  informal  store  become  'CiMip,''  and  that  a  into  the  general  education  approach  partiality  of  mem- 
proposal  for  adjudication  of  dorm  committee  be  set  up  to  look  into  the  trying  to  determine,  for  instance,  the  ^^e^"^"  ^^  "*  ^^  ^  Denartment 
tofractions  -  wherebv  WSBR  would  idea.  The  possibility  of  the  students  worth  of  broad  mtroductory  courses,  bers  withui  the  Athletic  Department. 
be  abolished,  and  Dormitory  Disci-  taking  over  the  running  of  the  Snack  Committee  members  have  been  talk-  ^-^— ^— ^— ^— 
plinary  Boards  substituted.  Two  res-  Bar  was  recommended,  and  also  the  ing  to  teachers  and  studenU  in  van- 
Wents  of  Usen  Hall  attending  the  feasibility  of  having  a  Coke  machine  ous  departments,  while  examining 
meeting  explained  their  proposal,  installed  in  the  dining  rooms.  Student  the  requirements  and  the  reactions 
Their  views  were  chaJlenged  by  sev-  CouncU  unanimously  commended  the  of  students  to  the  kind  of  education 
eral  CouncU  members,  and  after  some  Finance  Committee  on  an  excellent  they  feel  they  are  receiying.  The 
discussion  Student  Council  gave  Job.  main  trouble.  Rosen  ^;<1.  J^ Jha*  tjf 
WSBR  and  the  principles  underlying  The  Chair  made  a  ruling  which  school  is  m  a  state  of  flux-depart- 
U  a  vote  of  confidence.  The  two  girls  stated  that  Senior  commuters  could  ments.  professors,  and  courses  are 
who  had  spoken  explained  that  they  not  vote  in  the  forthcoming  election  constantly  changing-and  it  is  there- 
wuv  1.  u  K"  ,*!..,  .  t^,  /.rKn.™ii»»f  ronrocontaiivo  fo  <?tu.  fore  difficult  to  evaluate  the  situa- 
were  in  no  way  official  representa-  for  commuter  representau\  e  10  »iu-  ly^  «■  '  .v  .  _  »-*!..« 
Uves  of  their  dorm.                                 dent  Council.  This  ruling  was  chal-  tion.    Nevertheless,    the    ten    acUve 


In  Appreciation 

The  editors  of  the  JUSTICE 
wish  to  extend  their  thanks  to 
Roloert  Sekuler,  without  whose 
efforts  the  symposium  on  Zen 
Buddhism  would  net  have  bcon 
possible. 

The  supplement  may  l>e  found 
on  pages  five  through  eight. 


Elliot  Segal,  chairman  of  the  Stu-  ^^^^^  *«<^  over-ruled. 
dent  Council  Finance  Committee,  Once  again,  the  question  of  an- 
presented  his  committee's  final  re-  nouncing  the  number  of  votes  re- 
port. The  committee  had  been  or-  ceived  by  finalists  in  all  primary  elec- 
^nized  to  discover  possible  ways  for  Coy^tivued  on  Page  Eleven 


members  of  the  committee  are  work- 
ing and  will  hand  in  their  final  re- 
ports shortly. 

William    Vogel,    Chairman    of    the 
Library    Committee,    reported    that 


Honor  Sodefy 

The  Brandeis  Honor  Society 
elected  Yaacov  Shapira  and  Susan 
Wides,  members  of  the  Junior 
class,  to  membership  In  ttie  So- 
ciety at  its  meeting  of  March  23. 
New  members  are  elected  thrice 
yearly.  The  purpose  of  the  So- 
ciety is  to  honor  distinguished 
academic  achievements  by  the 
students  of  the  school  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 


Musicians  Plan 
Varied  Recital 

Paul  Epstein  will  be  clarinetist  in 
Mozart*s  Clarinet  Quintet,  and  the 
Madrigal  Singers  will  perform  a 
cantata  by  Franz  Tunder,  at  an  in- 
formal chamber  music  concert  in 
Feldberg  Lounge.  The  concert  will 
be  held  Tuesday  evening,  April  14, 
at  6:30  p.m. 

The  same  evening,  April  14,  a4 
8:30  p.m.,  the  first  of  two  concerts 
of  compositions  by  students  will  be 
held  in  Slosberg  Recital  Hall.  Com- 
positions by  Lynn  Boroff,  Michael 
Cohen,  Benjamin  Cutler,  Frank  Dc- 
Cola,  Lita  Dubman,  Henri  Lazarof 
and  Marvin  Schwartz  will  be  perform- 
ed by  members  of  the  music  depart- 
ment. 

Professor  Marc  Pincherle,  disting- 
tiished  musicologist  and  former  Pro- 
fessor at  the  celelwated  Ecole  Nor- 
male  de  Musique  in  Paris,  will  deliver 
a  lecture-demonstration  on  Thursday 
afternoon^  April  16,  at  3:30  p.m.  ia 
the  Slosberg  Recital  Hall.  His  topic 
wiU  be,  ''Antonio  Vivaldi.  Master  of 
1b«  Violin.- 
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Chanties  ISeeded 

We  would  like  to  brini!  it  to  the 
;ittention  of  the  students  that  two 
i.mendments  to  the  S.B.R.  constitu- 
tion will  be  presented  for  their  ap- 
proval on  Thursday.  We  would  like 
to  explain  v^hy  wc  feci  they  are  nec- 
essary. The  first  amendment  is  that 
the  board  be  allowed  to  draw  panel 
members  from  a  pool  of  those  who 
have  shown  a  wil]inj»ness  to  serve. 
These  people  would  be  able  to  sub- 
mit their  names  by  signing  a  perma- 
nently posted  list.  This  would  Insure 
that  the  required  number  of  panel- 
ists woffld  attend  each  meeting  and 
tend  to  promote  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedinilf^.  Without  panelists.  SBR  can 
nu\  function. 

The  second  amendment  would  per 
mit  the  board  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  assisst  the  executive  secretary  in 
mvestigatin^  cases.  When  a  number 
of  cases  accumulate,  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible for  one  person  to  cover  all 
aspects  of  every  case  thorouj^hly.  The 
board  reserves  the  li^ht  to  dismiss 
an\    committee  member   who  fails  to 


Mental  Health  Volunteers 
Give  Valuable  Assistance 

a.olo,v.  an<l  perkaps  skeri  a  ,reoter  Ugi.t  o«  th.  .ork  beh,g  .Jo„e  by  Braudc.  stv^e.ts,  and  the  need  for  these 
siudeuts.  and  the  need  for  these  students  to  continue  the  yrojeit  .t,  the  juture. 

The  heavv  key  turns  in  the  lock.  The  door  is  opened  a"<J  \«"^  Z'^^.'^^f  J« JJ^^nSrend'otl 
of  the  chronic  division  of  Metropolitan  State  Hospital  for  mental  healthy  1  stand  at  ^^^  ^"^  «^^ 

long  corridor.  At  the  other  end  is  another  door  to  wh.ch  my  8"'^^  holds   nink  and  Ue  linoleum 
ward  is  not  dark,  I  feel  the  absence  of  light.  The  room  .s  painted  ■"  a  drab  .P'"^,.^"^^V^;^'^^^^^^^^^ 
floor  is  brown  and  dirty.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  butcher-shop  ^^^.^i"/^^  "    nJenK  often  do  no? 
«een.  1  am  arrested  by  the  stench.  My  guide  tells  ^^'^J^'^'^.^^'^^tJ^Z  c'^So     n^   '"he  waTs 

.on.rol  thomsehe.s  and  aro  no.  oon.cious  .hat  .hey  are  ":;";;-«,^^^'^^J,::*':,;;/JL  J^nno,  .e..  hL  old  ,hey 
«,t  ,he  inma.es  of  the  ins...u..on.  Al.hough    hey  are  of  «''  /f/^J^^^^^^^^^^j;  ^^j,,  p^.^jng:  bu.  Insani.y  is  ageless 
are   For  hours  and  years  are  an  ordering  of  .ime.  and  ape  is  a  measuremeni  oi        v         s. 
»n<l  timeless.  Saving  destroyed  all  frameworks,  it  knows  no  order. 


own  sweat  and  urine,  unconscious  of    -hieh   .his  year  has   been  doing   .n- 
the  smells  and  .he  ugliness.  creasingly  more  intense  and  product- 


A.  firs,  glance  the  fea.ures  of  .he  women  lining  .he  walls  all  appear  .«  be  .he  -»r.e.^^iit  *;;««"/ PP^"",) 
that  al.hough  all  of  the  faces  are  gaunt  and  pallid,  grayed  by  the  airless  room^m^whuh  they   live,  and  that  all 

#>f  the  eyes  are  dulled  and  strangely 

focused,  each  face  has  been  distorted    ^^^^  ^„,x:ito  ohm  .«•*.  «  ....^oo. 

into   a   unique   mask.   The    faces,   ex-    *"''  '''""""'  **"^   "'"   «6.— oo.  .^^    volunteer    work   at    the    hospital. 

pressing    nothing    realistic,    are    not        In  an  empty  space  along   the  wall  and  which  plans  to  expand  next  fall 

expressionless;    insanity    has    carved    uhere    the    chairs   have    been    moved  and  offer  its  services  to  the  Frami-ng- 

away.  a  woman  lies  prostrate  on  the  ham     Woman's     prison     and     several 

floor.    Her    arms    are    covering    her  children's  agencies   in  the  vicinity.    I 

head  and  she  is  trying  to  hide  her-  see    scattered.    Brandeis    volunteers. 


present  every  case  in  a  purely  fac- 
tual and  impartial  manner.  This  will 
insure  that  no  case  is  slighted  or 
incompletely  investigated. 

We  feel  that  these  amendments 
constitute  the  first  step  in  establish- 
ing an  effective  SBR.  and  ask  that 
the  students  will  vote  to  pass  them 
on  Thursd;^y. 

Elliot  Segal 
Mike    Jacobs 
Marti    Case 

Council  Elections 

Congratulations    to    J.    W.    Wil.^on 
and    the    other   victorious    candidates 
in    the   recent    election.    Personalities 
aside,  I  feel  that   the   results  demon- 
strate some  basic  new  conclusions  on 
the    part    of   the   student    body.   They 
cannot    be   interpreted   as  a   mandate 
tor    Administration    policies;    nor    do 
they  demonstrate  an  utter  damnation 
of    the   Student    Council.   What   is  ap- 
parent. 1  feel,  is  the  disgust  of  many 
students    toward    the    present    situa- 
tion. We  are   sick   of   the  childish   in- 
transigence and  basic  hostility  shown 
by    Council    in    regard    to    many    Ad- 
ministration   actions       On    the    other 
hand,  we  are  also  sick  of  the  Admin- 
istration's    .sometime     disregard     of 
student    body    desires,    in    those    few 
instances   where   Council   responsibly 
and  in  good  faith  attempted  a  change 
m  a  given  policy.  We  do  not  choose 
to  be  regarded  as  wards  of  the  Ad- 
ministration —  but  neither  are  all  of 
us  desirous   of  anarchy   on   the  cam- 
pus.   Some    decisions    in    some    vital 
areas   belong   within   the  jurisdiction 
of    school    officials,    although    under- 
graduates   should    be    consulted,   for 
they   often   have   something   valuable 
to  offer.  Too,  some   lesser  decisions 
should  and  ought  to  be  the  obligation 
of  a  responsible  body  of  student  rep- 
resentatives, whose   use   of  tact    and 
ability  to  compromise  should  be  such 
as  to  invite  the  full  respect  and  ad 
miration   of   the    Administration. 

In  this  context,  many  of  us  are 
hoping  that  Mr.  Wilson  especially,  as 
well  as  the  other  Council  officers, 
will  try  to  effect  a  basic  "new  look" 
in  student  Administration  affairs,  a 
new  look  which  will  reflect  respect 
and  an  intelligent  approach  by  both 
parties.  In  short,  we  voted  for  a 
change,  but  that  change  cannot  be 
the    product    of    either    side.       Only 


through  real  cooperation  and  a  basic 
attempt  by  both  parties  to  adjust 
their  differences  can  any  sort  of 
meaningful  and  harmonious  situation 
be  achieved.  Again,  good  luck  to  the 

new  officers. 

Irl  Solomon 

SC  Progrom 

Student  Council  works  for  three 
very  different  results: — 

II  GUARANTEES  A  CHOICE  for 
the  individual  student  among  clubs 
which  run  themselves,  and  among 
lecturers  who  say  what  they  please. 
This  freedom  for  the  student  is  one 
of  the  more  excellent  things  in 
Brandeis  education. 

It  NEGOTIATES  WITH  THE  AD- 
MI.MSTRATION  about  petty  incon- 
veniences like  bad  food,  and  impor- 
tant ones   like   gen   ed   requirements. 

It    is    SPOKESMAN    FOR    IDEALS 

for  those  who  think  that  the  ideal 
college  for  students  and  teachers 
differs  from  the  ideal  for  adminis- 
trators and   fund  raisers. 

When  we  are  just  negotiating  for 
a  more  efficient  application  of  art 
Administration  policy,  we  can  expect 
student-Administration  compromises 
and  practical  results.  But  when  we 
challenge  the  policies  themselves, 
because  they  clash  with  our  ideals, 
we  don't  get  anywhere  with  the  Ad- 
ministration. We  learn  pretty  quick 
that  we  may  be  right,  but  were  not 
president. 

Council  must  keep  on  working  in 
these  three  fields.  It  must  protect  the 
student's  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
club  program,  both  by  encouraging 
quality  programs  and  by  preserving 
student  control  over  the  clubs.  (Radio 
Club  must  NOT  be  administration 
controlled.)  Council  must  negotiate 
to  get  administration  mistakes  cor- 
rected. ^They  admit  the  parking  and 
library  rules  are  bad;  we  have  only 
to  give  them  a  push  towards  improv- 
ing them.)  And  Council  must  keep  on 
as  the  self  appointed  con.science  of 
the  Administration,  reminding  them 
—and  ourselves  that  "Democracy, 
Justice,  and  Freedom"  either  have 
effect  on  reallife  Policy,  Punish- 
ments, and  Rules,  or  these  ideals 
have  no  meaning  in  actuality. 

Martin   Lavine 


into   them    its   shadows    and    its    hag 
pard  lines  which  makes  each  unique 
2ind  isolate. 

The  stark  uniqueness  is  the  cause 
of  the  silence  whi(h  is  made  of 
reasonless,  timeless  living  Ilie  wards 
are  silent  but  not  quiet.  In  many  of 
them  blaring  radios  announce  the 
existence  of  an  outer  world  in  which 
music  is  heard  and  voices  speak  to 
each  other  and  people  listen  in  reply. 
The  secret  of  madness  then,  is  isola 
tion.  the  enclosure  in  a  prison  of 
Mlence.  In  these  wards,  each  of  the 


self,  pushing  her  face  as  best  she 
can  against  the  unyielding  linoleum 
floor.  In  the  corner  of  the  room  a 
dwarfed  creature  with  a  bloated  face 
sits    huddled    in    a    chair     She    holds 


They  stand  patiently  among  the  wo- 
men, talking  steadily  and  quietly  to 
those  who  will  talk  at  all.  They  show- 
concern  and  interest  in  the  discon- 
nected   phrases    of    the    women.    On 


her  knees  to  her  chin  and  wraps  her  wards    where    the    patients    are    less 

arms  tightly  around  them.  Her  dress-  seriously     disturbed     the     volunteers 

ing  gown  is  pulled  up  over  her  head  organi7e    games,    ward    parties    and 

and     only     her    eyes,    terrified,    dis-  crafts   activities.   One   girl,  a   science 

iracted.  are  to  be  seen.  They  are  not  major  at  Brandeis,  teaches  an  elem- 

looking    at    anything.    She    has    been  entary  science  class  to  those  who  will 

«iitting    here    in    the    same    position,  come  and  listen.  The   attempt   made 

v^omen   sitting    close   to   one  another    ^^^^^    j^^^    dress    over    her    head    for  by    the    volunteers,   on    the    simplest 


Meyerhoff  Anthology 
Frequently  Repetitious 

•*T^<r  Philosophy  of  History  in  Our  Time,''  Hans  Meyerhoff.    Doubleday 
and  Anchor  Co..  N.  Y..  vtet.  cej  pp.,  pv.be. 

Hans  Meyerhoflf's  new  anthology,  "The  Philosophy  of  History 
in  Our  Time",  as  the  title  aptly  designates,  contains  essays  by  vari- 
ou!^  contemporary  philosophers  and  historians  on  the  philosophy 
of  history.  The  essays  deal  with  certain  problems  that  in  a  real 
sense  presuppo.se  studying  history  with  any  degree  of  seriousness. 
Is  historiography  a  science  or  an  art?  Does  history  have  a  mean- 
ing?   To   what    degree    can    ob- 


level,  is  to  divert  the  patients  who 
have  been  sitting  for  as  much  as 
fifteen  years  in  the  same  rooms  and 
in  the  same  positions. 

A     few     volunteers    do    individual 


and     lined     against     the     walls     are    jjIj^q^^  fourteen  years, 
separated    by    an    unbridgeable    dis 

Unce.  They  see  only  the  distortions  There  are  two  thousand  people 
erf  their  own  insanity  and  can  make  here,  sitting  isolate  in  horribly  over- 
no  relationship  between  themselves  crowded  and  stinking  rooms.  The 
and  the  world  around  them.  question  in  the  face  of  this  night- 
mare, is,  what  can  be  done?  Mental  therapy  with  patients  whom  the  doc- 
The  women  seem  to  live  in  general  j^^^j^y,  jg  qj^^  of  medicine's  greatest  tors  feel  might  have  some  chance  of 
filth  although  as  far  as  mental  hos  ^,^ig,nas.  A  few  scientific  cures  exist,  recovery.  Therapy  is  the  process  in 
pjtals  are  .rated.  Metropolitan  S-tate  ^^^  ^j^^j^,  definitive  success  is  as  yet  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  make 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  yj^predictable.  Medicine  has  no  order-  the  patient  reach  out  of  his  im- 
Massachusetts.  Although  they  are  ^^  method  of  cure,  no  specific  ans-  prisoning  silence  and  achieve  a  con- 
bathed  and  given  clean  clothes  daily,  ^^^  ^^^  ^y^^  ghost  of  men  and  wo-  tact  with  the  outer  world.  The  pro- 
they  still  sit  in   the   stench  of  their   ^^^    ^^^    j^^^^    human    bodies    and  cess  in  its  simplest  form  is  merely 

human  intelligence  but  who  move  in  having  someone  outside  yourself  Uke 

an    unhuman    realm    which    is    not  an  interest  in  you,  like  you  and  be 

thought  but  only  unbearable  feeling,  willing  to  sit  w  ith  you  and  listen  and 

care.    These     people     need    friends 


pectivity  be  expected   from  the 
historian? 

To   what   degree    should   it    be   ex 


gies  per  se  are  no  doubt  good  things, 
but  it  is  unfortunate  when  the  an- 
thologist finds  it  necessary  to  include 


lo   wnai   octree    snuuiu   u    ^   ..-    ^„  explanation  of  the  individual  con- 
pected?     Are    moral    judgments    the    ^^^^^    ^>,^4>,_    ,k..,    k.    ,^^.    ^. 
proper    realm    of    the    historian?     In 
short,    the    essays   present    a    search 
for  the  foundations  of  history  as  an 
intellectual  discipline. 


Errata 


The  editors  of  the  Justice  regret 
the  inadvertent  omission  of  the 
following  by  lines  in  last  week's 
issue: 

Faustus  review— Alan  Frazer  & 
Howie  Schuman. 

Dialogue— David  Kamen. 

Review  of  "Sight  and  Insight*' 
—-Ellen  Jacobs. 

Arnold  B  and  Lecture— Arthur 

Green. 
Dewey  Series— Mike  Schmidt. 


How  can  these  people  be  reached? 
How  can  the  silence  be  broken  into 
so  that  the  isolated  man  or  woman 
can  learn  to  see  beyond  it  to  the 
world  in  which  there  can  be  a  place 


Often  the  families  who  have  com- 
mitted them  are  ashamed  of  them, 
don't  want  to  see  them  or  to  remem- 
ber  them.    The    volunteers    do   with 


worm  m  wnicn  inere  c«».i  i^  «  k-v.  patients    one    of   the    simplest 

for  them,  in  which  people  care  for     Jese    pat  ej^  ^^^  ^^ 

them,  and  in  which  they  can  feel  ^^If  /.jends.  The  work  that  they 
themselves  to  be  of  enough  vahae  ^//^^ Jj  ^^  ^^^,,  ..^k.  It  is  the 
and    importance    to    care    for    other    ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^   ^^   ^^^^    ^^  ^^^  .„g 

^^P^^*  .  to  touch  the  people  who  have  locked 

Walking    through    the   wards   with  themselves,     sometimes    irrevocably, 

my   guides,  Beth  Rapfogel  and  Val-  behind    the    he^vy    doors    of    their 

erie  Garber.  the  acting  and  advisory  fear, 
presidenU    of    the    Brandeis    group  Maggie  BHII 


tents    whether    they    be    poems    or 
modern  philosophies  of  history. 

Also,  tohugh  Meyerhoff  has  sepa- 
rated the  essays  into  four  groups 
with  supposedly  different  questions 
Included  in  the  anthology  are  es-  under  analysis,  the  division  is  a  bit 
says  by  Geoffrey  Barraclough,  Wil-  artificial.  He  ''recognized**  this  him- 
helm  DJlthey,  Benedette  Croce,  Jose  self  in  the  introduction  when  he  re- 
Ortega  y  Gasset,  R.  G.  Collingwood,  ferred  to  the  contents  as  "variations 
Henri  Pirenne,  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  on  a  common  theme.**  Consequent- 
Carl  L.  Becker,  Charles  A.  Beard,  ly  there  is  of  necessity  much  repeti- 
Roymand  Aron,  John  Dewey,  Arthur  tion  between  articles.  Some  of  the 
O.  Lovejoy,  Morton  White,  Ernest  repetition  could  have  been  avoided 
Nagel,  W.  H.  Walsh,  Herbert  Butter-  by  excluding  a  few  of  the  essays, 
field,  Sirlsaiah  Berlin,  Jacob  Burck-  ^y^.^  ^^^^^  j^^^^  alleviated  the  prob- 
hardt,    Alan    Bullock,    Karl    Popper,  ..v     .    i  .  t.  „ 

Reinhold  Niebuhr,  and  Karl  Jaspers.    ^^"^    without    lessening    the    overaU 
In  addition  to  the  selections,  Meyer-    value  of  the  book. 

hoff  has  given  the  reader  a  general       xt      ^^i.  t         «.        •    «  ^  xt_ 

historical    backgorund   to   the   prob-       Nevertheless,  Meyerhoff  has  gath- 

lem  in  a  short  introduction.     'Hiere  ^^^^    together    a    very    interesting 

are    also    brief    descriptive    and    ex-  group  of  essays.    Also,  because  they 

planatory    passages    preceding    each  ^^e  usually  either  complete  sections 

selection.      The    former    serves    to  o^  books  or  separate  articles,  each 

place  the  particular  writer  in  some  ^^say  represents  an  intelligible  unity 

philosophical   and/or   historical   con-  »»  i^s^l^-     At  the  end  of  the  book 

text.    The  latter  however,  in  outlin-  there  is  a  shwt  bibfiography  which 

ing    the    contents    of   the    essay,   is  should  be  of  interest  to  ttie  reader, 

disturbingly    superfluous.      Antholo-  •-^lolMlth•n  Marwtl 
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M.  Robbe  -  Grillel  Advocates  Allegro  Production  Honest 
New  Approach  To  Literature  ^^^^lI^T^^l-^rs:^ 

<L,  V.,e«r  k,  ^tom  RM^-OMH  i.  «n  E..,r,„,.  Ori.i,...    tra..,Uud  „   Rkh.r<l  Il.uarJ.   Pric.  >1.7;,       '^^ "J^jf  ^'„''|  ^P^aTSe'^  To^^^^^  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 

"  r,rU^-G;S  U  ea^U,  dlscrniWe  as  bot.  one  „,  «^^ XZVLl^^^Z'r'Vj^T^^n^l  Td  Xr^Vh^rri^  'i^rrsr^oSf  It^tbe^affrS 

won  the  Prxdes  Critiques),  followed  by  La  Joulusie  in  1957.  that  Robbe-Grniel  established  hirn-   ^^'^^^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^ghtful  repertoire  expressly  to  revW^ 

Tel?  as  the  leader  of  tlTgroup  ol  experimental  writers  which  includes  Btuor,  Robert  Pxnget.  Natha-  ^-^J  ^^         ^^  ,  ^.^  ^  ^j„„,  ,,3^  ,,  ^,,,,,_  seeing  Aiie,ro  was 

ifeSarraute  and  Claude  Simon. Hke  watching  a  man  stand  on  his  head;  the  real  entertainment  value  -  dub. 

^hnntworld    which    exists     .„    ....^air, ..    Pl aou.r    ...     ...usion.-    per..sH.      »    o-  hut  it.  wonh  seei^..  1^^^^^^^^^ 

for    Robbe-GriUet    is    the    visual    ^..^  ,„^  ^^„,  a.sc„..  .  nov..   .nd    «,.    ie.lous  one   is   the   -jsent  hus^   Jj --"fnl  f  L  thi^  Tro^^^^^^^^^  of  scener>-    Al.egro-ites   wiH 

world.  It  is  a  world  where  ob-  return  from  their  eKcurslon  to  town,  band  of  A.  ...  then  perhaps  .t  .s  X„otorAlleoTo  follows  the  life  no  doubt  be  quick  to  point  out  that 
jecls  exist  in  and  for  themselves  and  jhe  relationship  of  the  two,  A.  . . .  also  the  author  of  the  novel  whose  '"<'  ^  ^  Tavlor  Jr  from  his  birth  the  Broadway  production  was  similar, 
where  there  consequently  arises  the  ,„d  p^anck,  is  alluded  to  by  their  tone  of  voice  changes  remarkably  of  J^^P"^  Taylor  ^J-  }^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^^  Broadway  production  was  also 
distinct   .separation    between   the   hu     actions  and    relationship  of   distance    from  the   beginning  of  the   novel  to    to  a   ™o"»f"\  "'  himself    a  flop  ^  But  even  if  authenticity  was 

man  con.science  and  the  phenomena.  ^,,M,ng  between  each  other.  Inti-  jhe  end.  If  Robbe-Grillet  on  the  one  tnu.st  d^C'de  f  he  will  ^"""^^j^  ^^^  ^^^  .^^^^^^^  ^j,^  li„i,,  ^f  ^^^^  and 
Bui  this  separation,  instead  of  point-    ^acy  is  suggested  by  the  positions  of    hand  wants  to  remain  perfectly  ob      o  be  trappc<i  \'>^':y  ^,    facilities  which  were  unpiofessional- 

ine   to  a   moral   transcendence  as   in    th,  armchairs  on  the  terrace:  there    jective     he     necessarily     contradicts    \^'''' ^'''''^^"^^.J^^^^^^  hard-   Iv  equipped  would  have  forced  some 

Camu-s-  world  of  the  absurd,  remains    ,re  four  chairs,  one  destined  for  the    himself    because    his    tone    becomes    '«^"-^ '^j"^.^""^/^^  ''^^^^^^^^  kind    of    simplification    in    order    to 

strangely  insignincant  to  Robbe-  soman's  husband  who  never  appears  progressively  critical  and  disparag-  ''^'f^'"  mi^  "doc"  -  iust  like  "Dad  "  mount  Allegro  at  all.  It  has  a  num- 
Grillel.     Thus,  his  new  approach   to    throughout    the    novel,    the    second    |„g.  B*ut      JoeV     childhood      sweetheart,   ber    of    var.ed    backgrounds    which 

fiction  con.sists  of  descnbmg  the  sep-  ^ne  for  Fraock's  wife  who  also  Is  ^.^ere  is  the  constant  vexmg  con-  ""'  ""  '  ..  carries  has  bigger  must  be  as-sembled  quickly  on  sUge 
aration  between  the  object  and  the  nonexistent,  while  the  remaining  f^■^.^  ;„  Robbe  Grillefs  work  between  ^'"??\  "^/'  ,„,,.  -i-n-J  She  drives  if  the  pace  is  to  survive,  and  the 
"conscience  humaine'  and  by  con-  two  are  destined  for  the  protagonists,  ^^e  visual  world  of  things  and  the  ";"**  f:[„„",  /";  JI.,  ambitions  to  a  final  answer  in  this  case  was  to  sug- 
structing  a  universe  in  which  human    yhese  two  armchairs  are  placed  side    ^,^3,^   ^f   feeling    evoked,   as    in    this    ,  ""   ''*^\     "   .      professionally     unre-    gest    the    backgrounds    through    the 

■^  *  ""vel.    jealousy.      Furthermore     the    ^"^cra^e^^^.^^ 

title  itself  suggests   the  crux  of  the    ^^^™^^^^^    ^^^j^^^    ^^    return    and    no  imagination  inherent  in  this  tech- 
problem.     Jalousie    IS   translated   as  •  K.rHwnrkinc  oeoole   niaue  -  an  unadorned  stage  can  be 


feelings  and  situations  depend  on  the  |,y    sjj^.      |t    is    in    the    way    A. 

distance  either  iK-t'vcen  objects  them-  p^yrs   a   drink    for    Franck   that   the 

selves    or    between    the    object    and  reader  senses  the  intimacy.     Robbe- 

the  spectator. 


reader  senses  the  intimacy.  Robbe-  p,„,„„  j,,,^,,,  ,,  translated  as  ^J^'';/:f^p7;73;d^rkrg  people  nique  -1  an  unadorned  stage  can  be 
Grlllet,  considering  a  feeling  a  ph^  ,  ..^,„^„,.  j^und".  and  it  is  precise-  J^'^  J^^f  -"'^P  *^-  t^s  factional  biog-  a  5amned  uninteresting  thing  to  look 
nomenon    like    an   ob.ect.    alludes   to    ^^    jj,e.se    "blinds"    which    keep    the    he    'oves    ^^^^  ;  J^-    f >ct.  8  imaginative  device  in  that 


THE    VOYEUR,    published    in    1»M  nomenon    Hke    an   object,    alludes   to  ,y    ^^^^    ..,,,inds"    which    keep    the    "J    •"^^:^    T  complicated." palchwo'rk   ^t.lt  is  an  imaginative  device  in  that 

with   a   translation   by    Richard   How-  Intimacy  and  to  lealousy.     The  ques-  ^^3^^.^    separated    from    the    "inter-    «-apn>    »«    ^    compiicaieu,    i  -                         ,:__,„_..,    :„„„:„„i„„ 

•rd    exemplifies    Robbe-Crillefs    new  tlon  arises  immediately  as  to  who  Is  j^^.,,  ^[  j,,^  characters.     And  if  it  i 

theory    of    the    novel.      Mathias,    the  jealous?     One  can  only  guess  that  it 


reader    separated    from    the      inter-  ^  y  material  for  any-  it   forces   the   director's   imagination 

.™    ......K.—    ^                  ,    ^                   .                H,.,  !♦  ''''"  **'  ****"  characters.     And  if  it  is  a       ^  production  to  work  to  its  utmost  in  making  the 

theory    of    the    novel.      Mathias,    the  jeateus?     One  can  only  guess  that  ,t  Robbe-Gril let's     purpose     to     impose  one  J^^^^n^'^^JJ*'^;';^;    ^^^  ^^^j^^^,  .j^^^  ,„„,^  3Hve.  If  the  movemenU 

protagonist.   Is  a   traveling   salesman  •„  either  the  absent  husband  or  one  the    interior    on    the    exterior    level.  ""^  «"  ^^^  emotions  of  the  performers  are 

who    returns,   after    many   years   ab-  ^  ^^   partners  in  the   affair.     But  then  it  becomes  evident   that   these  and  the  technicians  were  frequently  ^^^^^^,^  dvnamic  our  interest  will 

wnce,  to  the  island  of  his  Wrth  **^  ^^  .     ^^,,  c.^t,,„  ,„d  „ot  unlike  .sentiments,   slirouded   in    the   air  of  at  iu  mercy.  „^^^^    j,3g      ^he    purpose    of   stage 

the  sole  P»"-Pp  •♦  •••""3  ;;;**^,  ^HE      VOYEUR,     the     element     of               Confirmed  o«  Page  Eleven  The    show    was   done   without    the 


constantly  dynamic  our  interest  will 
never  flag.  The  purpose  of  stage 
machinery  is  to  duplicate  life.  The 
more  conscious  we  are  of  stage  me- 
chanics the  less  we  believe  the  life 
they  are  employed  to  reproduce. 
There  were  too  many  times  in 
Allegro  when  this  problem  was  not 
solved.  The  stage  often  looked  as  big 
and  blank  and  bare  as  it  really  is.  It 
looked,  in  short,  like  a  stage.*  The 
WW deployment   of  actors   was   poor  and 

.   half   which   makes   it  a.mos,   .n.  Thursday's  General  Education  S  P-«J„i»^-f,l,,"^^^^^^^^^^                    '"  '  "^^"  ''  '''''  ''^"  "''  Ss  or trtiori^er?  wJ^/ Lei 

possible    for    both    the    reader    and  „„  significant  contributions  to  make  beyond  the  field  of  ^S"*^""."*^^-    ,.  ^^.     u^.i-^roiind  the  basis  when  the  stage  was  used  very  well. 

Mathias  to  be  sure  of  the  protagon-  ^r.  Merrill  Peterson.  Associate  Professor  of  History    found  m  y^f"«^«/.^,^^?[f'!!"^^;'^^^^  Two  that  (imfto  mind  are  the  class- 

..t-s    role    in   the    murder.     Robbe^  for  the  policies  he  later  supported.   Wallace,  a  son  of  "a  dynasty  of  farm  aristocrats,  ^  ^rm    ^  e-ln   Act   i.   where   Joe 

criiiett  dispense,  with  chronology  of  an  atmosphere  of  agricultural  progress  through  science.  The  men  with  whom  he  came  into  ^^^^^^^  ^^   ^.^   ^^^^ 

time,  for  time,  a  function  of  memory,  ^P^^^^^  .^  early  years  had  none  of  the    apocalyptic"  ideas  of  poorer  farmers;  they  were  essentially  ^^^^ ^.^^  3„^ther  man.  and  the  first 

!^':c?n'ri'nd!ltrs*T^T.c-^^^  businessmen.     Who     Wished     to   '. —    -  -  "--"-'-'^  *h,.  „.  hm  ., 


homockial  maniac  who  rapes  and 
murders  a  thirteen  year  old  girl. 
The  astonishing  element  Is  that  the 
reader,  always  present  with  Mathias. 
is  ne^er  certain  that  it  is  he  who 
hat  commiHed  the  murder.  'There 
was  still  a  hole  in  his  schedule."  And 
it  is  precisely  this  "hole"  or  the 
Inability  to  account  for  one  hour  and 
half  which  makes  It  almost  im- 
^ssible  for  both  the  reader  an<f 
Mathias  to  be  sure  of  the  protagon 
isfs     role     In    the     murder.       Robbe 


Peterson,  Sacks,  Keller  And  Shap 
Evaluate  Wallace  At  Gen  Ed  Panel 


businessmen,     who     wisnea     lo    j^^sonai    small-town    ethics,   in   two 

ulatlon  of  details  the  author  achieves  gain      economic      privileges      for    statements— that  no  political  realign- 

a    presentation    of    an    "Impression"    agriculture   similar   lO   those   en-  '-      ""*^^    "-   *^-- 

of    the    murder.     This    impression    is  In  the  1920'.s.  however,  overproduc 

strengthened    by   the    relationship   of  tion  made  necessary  for  the  mainte- 

the    murder    weapons    i.e.    a    ball    of  nance  of  farm  prices  an  ^agricultural 

strina     cigarettes   and    candy,   to    the  sabotage,"    in     which     farmers     pur- 


**politics  is  corrupt"— Wallace  has  in 
dieted  our  entire  social  and  economic 
system:     he     is     thoroughly     disillu 

nrotaaonist      These  obieets  are  con-    posely    refrained   from    producing;   at    ^joned 
t     tlv   oreiented  to  the   reader  and    capacity.      The    Agricultural    Adjust-        sacks     felt     th.il     Wallace,     rather 

t  ke  on  a  meaning  only  in  reference    ment  Act   of   the    19.30's.   which  Wal-    than  being  honest  and  naive,  merely 

♦     th     murder      The  sea-gulls  which    lace    adminiNtered.    paid    landowners    lacked    political    talent.    He    was    not 
♦  th         d  of  the  novel  fly  over  the    for  keepinii  their  land  out  of  produc-    immune    to    the    "presidential    bug": 

l^f  r'  to    Dick    up    the    remnants    of    tion.     Wallace     unwillingly     followed 

me   dead    girl's    overcoat,    the    three    the  scarcity  policy,  according  to  Pe- 

cioarette  butts  which  Mathias  throws    lerson;   it   rubbed    aga.n^l    the   gra.n 

iwn  in  the  vicinity  of  the  m«rder,    of  his  entire  experience,  but  was  nee 

a^d  the  murderer's  own  long  finger    essary  to  keep  farm  pr.ces  high. 


policy,  but  maintained  that  he  did  so 
only  out  of  a  desire  to  *'rub  Ameri- 
ment   can    take   place   until   we   have    cans'  noses   in   it"  in   the   hope   thai 
sixteen  million  unemployed,  and  thai    they  might  change. 

-      -  Macum  Gacson 


love  with  another  man,  and  the  first 
scene  in  Act.  IT.  In  the  latter  a  song 
titled  Money  Isn't  Everything  was 
performed  by  five  girls  and  as  far  as 
Cofitinued  on  Page  Eleven 


1,  Writer  Translator 
»es  Critic  in  America 


his  failure  to  gain  the  office  resulted 
partly  from  his  lack  of  any  real  pro- 


Alain   Bosquet,    visiting    professor    of    French    literature,    is 

f,  his  lack  of  any  real  pro-  ^,^^^^j^  foremost  in  France  as  a  writer  and  critic.  His  primarv-  in- 

«ram    in    international    affaii^    and  bringing  foreign  literature  to  the  attention  of  the 

'T  bt;rnr'.ib:r:?'' i  sues  ^vu  Fr^ch  public,  esplciflly  the' works  of  American  writers. 

and  the  murderer's  own  .ong  nng..   ......  ..„....-.....-.-.---          ""''t     ZTlilncc   or^t^^^^^^^  He  has  written  and  translated  into  French,  an  Anthology  of 

"•''V:;;:-Tnrh:rw;s-'r:;er-   „,Sor^^7ar  dtr^^d  t^t-ra^d    :;f'i?40^r?rr.re:-vrP:rtro"  AmeS^an  poetry  from  Anne  Bradstreet  to  the  present.  Twenty 

are     »'''"9»     '  _^ „ervthina  ex     other  inconMsiencies  in  Wallace,  at-    1948  was  the  "last  gasp  of  New  Deal  Best  American  Short  Stones  in-    — " — 


'U    Dy    mis    anu     in     i:f»u».     i  in:    i  ivsiv,o.^*»v-    * -.  »^     ^.     .( &tii^m  a^vaa    *v^*-^,     — 

!!'♦  'r«7«t^rior'to"everything   ex     other  inconMslencies   in   Wallace,  at-    1948  was  the  "la-st  gasp  of  New  Deal    Best  American   Short  Stories  in- 
cept «ie  act  of  murder,  tributinj;   them   lo   a   "cloudy    mysti-    liberalism."  according  to  Shapiro.  Its    eluding    selections    from   Irving. 


...  ...  t T,.,;^„      opmions    on    creative    wntmg.      He 

cept  the  act  of  murder.  inout.nK    mem    ,u    a     v.v,uu,    ...,,..     '—•"■;•"•.  -"7-       .,.;  „..    Cluding    selections    from    Irving.  however,    is 

^h      novel    is    written    in    a    style    cism."   which   enables   him   to   recon-    "down-the  line  defense  of  the  Soviet    Cgpotg       gnj       Hemingway,       a 

:liv  reminiscent  of  the  naturalist    cile    opposite.s.       The    desire    for    a    Union"    indicated    that    it    was    con-    criticism    and    analysis    of    St. 
vaKuely  remini.sceni  01  me      _      kk  ,^n«w,i  Wv  th*  Communist  Party.  Wal-    ._^ . .,..: r  ^ 


Capote      and       Hemingway.       a    ^^^  especially  interested  in  the  crit- 

vatuelv  remini.scent  01  me  naiu......^.    uue    u^h","".        -..v     -v^- -    ■-    "■-■■      "   -.  ^7„„^,    .^,  p.^v  Wal-    criticism    and    analysis    of    St-    John    jj.  3^^  the  power  of  criticism  lies  be- 

I^h^lof  Zola;   however,  it   is   more  -quart  of  milk  a  day  for  every  child      -^"t^ ''^  .^j'*  ^^^^^T'^^  Jl^^^^^^^^^    Perse,   and  a   retranslation   of  Wh.t-    ^^^^„    the    hands    of    a    few    critic. 

.T-Jltirallv      precise        Whereas   in  the  world"  hardly  harmonized  with    lace  himself  was  merely  a  Commumst 
mathematically      precise  ^___.__ .:„.„,  _a..„:„.,  .>^^.w..i„it»  t«    rt..n«.    h*  had  been  creaUv  impressed 


school   of  Zola;   however,  11   »   "-"'^  h"—'  "'  "■■•"  -  -"•'  —        .   '       .f"    ,        u"        .».„,-,  «,-..«i„  ,.  r«tnmiini«t    ""^'  """  *   •'^"— "" —     • —     twecn    the    hands    of    a    few    critics 

marematically      precise.       Whereas  in  the  world"  hardly  harmonized  with  lace  »''™^'[;'^i;"*"'/^^^^f™'"^^^^^^     man's    poetry.      He    has    also    been    ^^^^^   -importance  is   too  big.'     I« 

SJ;    would    permeate    the    descrip-  a  policy  of  reducing  Productivity  to  f  IX"'  h«  ^ad  been  greaUy  ^^^^^^l^    responsible   for   the   introduction    <rf    ^              ,^    ^^„    ,^    .^    ^              ^j,e 

Uons  of  a   land.scape   with   a   moral,  keep  prices  artificially  h^h.  Wallace  s  ^urmg  h^   tnp  to  Russu,  a^^           g^.,^,   Dickinson  in  France  through        yie;  and  not  the   University   pro- 

s^"al  or  psychological  value.  Robbe-  AAA  aided  the  landlords  at  the  e.x-  ;^"'»*\**'*' J;^%""'"J'f"*;^  ^^    his    publication    of   her    poetry    pre-    ^         '.,  ^„^^^         ^.^^^.^^     ^he 

St  remains  faithful  to  his  know-  pense  of  the  tenant  farmers,  perhaps  tween  >^;^'<^»  »"f  fia^  tn  Te    at     '^^   ^^   *"   introducUon.     He   has                    ^^^^  ,^^  ^^^j^,^^   .^  ^,^^^^ 

uniiei  j:'^"'                   jj.^  descriptions  because    ni    his    family    background    absence  of  a  renHer  class  in  the  lai     .^^^^  eomoleted  an  anthology  enUtled    .*:_.    :_    ,,. ^    _„..„ .„    ;^    ,.. 

ledge  01  ge           '  _„n,etrician  equip-  there  was  a  tendency  more   toward  ter  country, 

remind  one  «^ '^^^^"^J^f/^.t^r  and  contempt    than    sympathy    for    poor  Peterson  Defence 

,    ^""        Hlerrilw.'s    the    contours,  farmers.  This  lack  of  .sympathy  was  Peter.son   defended   Wallace,  while 

ruler.      "«"**"'              .                ^^^  responsible  for  the  "purge"  of  social  granting  that  he  had  little  value  out- 

disatnces   of   "^^^^    tiewDoint  that  reformers  in  the  Department  of  Ag-  side    of   Agriculture.    Wallace    could 

a   IS  througn  sucn  <•            t^  „„,:,„  riciiliure.    which    Wallace    explained  have  utilized  his  great  influence  with 


U  is  through  such  a  viewpoint  that  reformers  in  the  Department  of  Ag-  side    of   Agriculture.    Wallace    could  ^^-^^/^eekly   page   in   "Combat."  'Ja  ionsWp  w  th 

he  hoi^s  he  «n  discover  a  reality,  riculture.    which    Wallace    explained  have  utilized  his  great  influence  with  J       newspaper,    in    which    he  haltrhfm    to 

fsav^hope"  because   it   is  a   para-  here    by    saying    -"^^^'y^hat    those  the   farmers    to    form   some   sort  o  ^^^j^^.,  ,„„^„t  French  novels,  poet-  te^est  in  their  wc 

I   say      nope      u».».au                ,„;„,„  „f  nursed  "didn  t  know  anything  about  organized    group    of    interests    that  '^                                      .        ,                   .  leresi       incu  w»^ 

dos  to  try  to  acquire  a  certainty  of  P";gea     aiun  orga             „  orevented  his  fall  from  ^   a"**   ^^^^^^      "*   '^   *'^°   *"   ^^  many    articles    i 

.      .        ■     _. .:..».: —     ,..Kil«     r>nlv  farming.  mignt     nave    preveniiu    ms    laii    nvm „,,-,./.n*l«     nronarino     !l  ■        __j   i j 


faced  by  an  introducUon.  He  has  ^^^^^  devoted  for  articles  in  Htera- 
just  completed  an  anthology  entitled  ^^^  .^  j^^^,^^  newspapers  is  far 
"35  Young  American  Poets,  which  ^^^  impressive  than  in  our  own. 
includes  the  works  of  promising  ^^^  believes  that  the  French  literary 
poets  under  the  age  of  fifty.  ^^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  influential  than  our 

As  a  professional  critic,  he  has  a    puijtzer    prize.      Bosquet's    personal 
.nnino    woAklv    oaBe    in   "Combat."    — 1».: — ..k:«  ..  jth  lanesco  and  Beckett 

take   an    active   in- 
organized    group    of    interests    tnat    :  „     .     ,.        -  , .    — " ^«'-''*-    He  has  written 

dos  to  try  10  acqui.v  a  .. .   --    •      -.      ..  ^7^..   have  urevented  his  fall  from    "^   3"<»   ^^^^^^      ""^   '^   *'^°   *"   ^^    many    articles    in     praise    of    their 

psychological   motivation   while   only    farming.  ..,,„,        rv^lJl.in     favnr     nr     even     have    c"l'<^   ^"^  ^^  currently   preparing   a    ^^rks  and  has  defended  them  in  the 

"measuring"  distances.    Robbe-GriUet       Dr.  Milton  Sacks.  Assis  ant  Profe.s-    DemocraUc  J^^^l^J^'^JJ'^^^^^ll    work  on  Dali.  press. 

cannot  and  does  not   make  Mathias    sor   of   Politics,   vigorous  y    a  tacked    «    "f^^^-J^^^^,^^  ^f  ^^^  Bosquet    is    active    on    Uie    radio.       3^^^^,  ,^  g,.„,,  ,,,,,„,  ,,^,. 

a  convincing  murderer  because  Ma^    the  AAA  calling  ^^    ^"//^^J^"";;.    faVk  of  desire  for  political  power  as    where  he  participates  in  three  pro-    .^^^^        ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^.^  .^^3^^. 

thias    himself    is    never    certain    of    promise,  in    ight  of  h.^  scarcity  pol.     ^a«  «  ^  ^^^,     ^^^^^     jj^  j,^^  ^  ^       ,3^  a  permitted  him  to  lec- 

what   he  has  done.     Once   again,  as    eies.  "^-'^\''''Z'^^l''l.J;  tl   t^ous  but   ^litically   untalented.   Pe-    round    table    discussion    on    hterary    J     ^^  ^^^  ,^^3^  ^^^^^^  j„  ^^^^. 
in  the  case  of  Nathalie  Sarraute,  the    port    scarcity  ^^'^^^'^''^^J'ZJZ     e;^on  felt^hat  Wallace  had  shown    matters.     H  s    own    creative    efforts  ^„^  ^^  ^j^^^^^   promising 

reader   is    plunged    "'»«    »    ".^"^f.    P^oP  e  could   f.^.V^onary  which    wHympathy  for  the  depressed  ten-    include  novels  and  poetry  which  have  ^^„  ^^^  ^^.,^  j„   ^^^ 

screened  by  the  network  of  "doubt     hardly  ^.o-^^l^  ^^^".^'^'^^J^bT  ant  farmer  in  a  tour  in  1935,  but.  as    been    translated    into    German    and    ^^^^    ^^    developing.     In    Europe 

and   -allusion."  »  ^..    ^  ,„  »  „.!  '1         ,.♦!;  *  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  found  it  his    Spanish.  ^^-     -^  ^     impossibility,  since  there 

,„    UA    JALOUSIE     Rot****^'"";;   •  f:"""'  ^"!" teller    Visiting  Lee-    du^S^dminiter  the  AAA.  To  this       Bosquet  sees  the  French  critic  in       «  ^^^^^^  ^^^^,„  ^^^  ,^^, 

^.t::^^^  •to-'Sh:rr^rbo:t  ^rs.t:^:'T^^^  :r  hL:^  o?  rp:^*rsJ;^oi;tdei  sr^hr^ritir  ^::z  z  ^.ss..  ..a  ...r....^.  .^  cs. 

-"  V  r-     r;  F^cl  r^t   -t^^tiZSX'^^^   ^h:;' ruI^e^uUed    a    scarcity    inauence    professors    in    their    own   rooo. 


THE    JUSTICE 


April  14,  1959 


y 


Sacco  and  Vanzetti  Reconsidered. . . 

Ouring  ,ha,  co„ruse.,  an.,  "roaHnr  decade  !^,».. -^.^d  ,Ke  era  ot^^^^^^^^  r/rifl^ruX^nS.^'^ 

Uflpd  one  orihemirder  bullets  as  having  been  shot  from  Saccos  gun;  Sacco,  a  shoeworker  m  Stoug^ton  and  Van^eUi   a  n.    p  ^^^^^^^  jj^^  ^^  ^^„  ^^^ 

Sl^animnltantsTho  fanatically  but  pacifistically  fought  for  the  Anarchist  cause;  and  final  y  both  men  ^ere  on  a  L    b  ^^  P  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^1. 

Whtl^  deported  7or  having  dodged  the  draft  in  1917.  Although  Sacco  and  \anzetti  pleaded  ^""^^^^"t^,*^J^.S^^h"^^^^   felt  that  the  radicalism  of  Sacco  and 
""""'  ^Men  wHh  consciences  calted  the  trial  'unfair;,  the  Jury  •jprejudiced    and  the  J^^ge  ^^;f«^;^^Tha;er  oerni^^^^  Attorney  Katzman  to  interro- 

Van.etti  had  been  exploited  for  the  most  flagrant  evidence  of  ^:t^ ^ ^^^.^Z^^^,  thei^  lack  of  ^^^^^l,^;^;^^^   ^e  f^TSg:^  ^ 

Jratt.  Furcher.  the  jury  neelecled  much  evidence.  Ihe  ""»«. »°'''°"?  °' t_i'„  „„„■  every  witness 
proot  was  ever  produced  that  the  '-■"/»  «^'V;;„'>:j,':^7t\:;'s*^^^^^^^  for  The  S 

rSaSr;rtonSrrhaTnTrar?;^l"ril;!K: -^^^^^^  -* -"^^  «"-  — -  ->' 

""  'C'sbc  years  appeals  were  submitted  to  the  Mas^cnusetts  Supreme  Co-irt  k^^'/^^^^X^ 
appointed  an  advisory  committee  consisting  ot  A.  Lawrence  Lowetl.  president  of  Harvard  Un,.er- 

sity,  Samuel  W.  Stratton.  presi-    peath..." had  confessed  to  the  crime  for  which 

dent   of   Massachusetts   Institute  The    test    of    wheVhcr    those    last  Sacco  and  Vanzetti   were  executed), 

of  Technology  and  Judge  Robert  moments  of  agony  were  triumph  for  eleven  of  the  fifteen  committeemen 

Grant    On  August  3,  1927.  Gov-  sacco    and   Vanzetti,   after   all,   was  voted  to  turn  down  Cella's  petition 

nor     Alvan     T      Fuller     stated,  made    last    week    by    Representative  on  the  grounds  that  K  would  violate 

with  full  support  of  the  committee,  Alexander  J.  Cella  of  Mcdford,  who  constitutional   separation  of  powers. 

"I  find  no  sufficient  justification  for  ,H;titioned    the    Massachusetts    Legis-  "We  do  not  believe  it  is  the  proper 


ADVENTURES  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE:  NO.  3 


Today,  ranging  again  into  the  fascinating  world  of  social  science, 
let  us  take  up  the  subject  of  anthropologj— the  study  of  man 

and  hits  origins. 

Tlie  origin  of  m«n  was  indeed  a  puzrlc  until  the  Frenchman, 
Jean-Ix»uis  Sigafoos,  discovered  the  skull  and  shinbonc  of 
Pithecanthropus  Ereotus  in  Java  in  1891.  What  Sigafoos  was 
doing  in  Java  is,  incidentally,  quite  an  odd  little  storv".  Sigafoos 
was  a  Parisian  born  and  bred.  By  day  one  could  always  find 
him  at  a  .sidewalk  cafe,  bipping  bariey  water  and  oghng  the 
girls;  each  night  he  went  to  a  fashionable  casino  where  be 
gambletl  heavilv  at  roulette  and  go-fish;  in  between  times  he 
worked  on  his  s«;iin|>  collection,  which  was  one  «jf  the  largest 
in  P;tri«. 


Well  sir,  one  suinnicr  Sigafo«w  lost  lus  entire  fortune  gfluiMing 
at  the  casino.  Ho  was  seriously  contemplating  suicide  when, 
quite  unexpecteilly,  a  letter  arrive<l  from  one  Ix)tus  Petal 
McOinnis  a  Javanese  girl  and  an  avid  stamp  collector,  with 
whom  Sigafoos  had  V)een  corresjwnding  from  time  to  time 
tlirough  the  interi.;.tional  stamp  coli.'<tors  journal.  Vntil  now 
the  nature  of  their  correspondence,  though  friendly,  had  been 
strictly  philatelic,  but  in  this  new  letter  Lotus  Petal  declared 
that  although  she  had  never  lai<l  eyec  on  Sigafo<w,  she  loved 
him  and  wanted  to  marry  him.  She  said  she  was  eighteen  years 
old,  beautiful  anil  .lo.ik,  an«l  her  father,  the  richest  man  in  the 
trilM^  had  agree«l  to  give  half  his  fortune  to  the  husband  of  her 
choice.  Sigafoos,  i>ennilcss  and  desi)erate,  immediately  b«wked 

passage  for  Java. 

The  first  sight  of  hi?  pro=i)ective  bride  faile<l  to  delight  higa- 
fooe  She  was,  as  she  said,  beautiful -but  only  by  local  stand- 
ards Sigafoos  had  serious  doubt«  that  her  iwint^d  scariet  teeth 
»nd  the  chicken  bones  hanging^  from  her  ears  would  be  con- 
•idered  chic  along  the  Champs  Elys^s.       ^     ,    ^.     .       ,    , 

But  sobering  as  was  the  sight  of  Ix)tus  Petal,  bigafoos  had 
an  even  greater  disappointment  coming  when  he  met  her  father. 
Tlie  old  gentleman  was,  as  Lotus  Petal  claimed,  the  richest  man 
in  the  tribe,  but,  unfortunately,  the  medium  of  exchange  in  his 

tril)c  was  prune  pits.  .,      ,  •  , 

Sig.ifoos  took  one  look  at  the  mound  of  prune  pits  which  was 
his  dowrj-,  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  stomped  off  into  the  jungle, 
•wearing  vilely  and  kicking  at  whatever  lay  in  his  path.  Stomp- 
ing thus,  swearing  thus,  kicking  thus,  Sigafoos  kicked  over  a 
heap  of  old  bones  which- what  do  you  know '.-turned  out  U> 
be  Pithecanthropus  Erectus! 

But  I  disgress.  From  the  brutish  Pithecanthropus,  man 
evolved  slowly  upward  in  intellect.  By  the  Middle  Paleolithic 
period  man  had  invented  the  lea^h,  which  wa.s  a  remarkable 
technical  achievement,  but  frankly  not  particulariy  useful  until 
the  Mesolithic  period  when  man  invent«d  the  dog. 

In  the  Neolithic  period  came  the  most  important  discovery 
in  the  history  of  man-thc  discover>-  of  agriculture.  Why  is  this 
so  important?  Because,  good  friends,  without  agriculture  there 
would  be  no  tobacco,  and  without  tobacco  there  would  be  no 
Mariboro,  and  without  Marlboro  you  would  be  without  the 
Bncst  filter  cigarette  that  money  can  buy,  and  I  would  be  with- 
out a  Job. 
That's  why.  « »•»»  ""  "x^"* 


Without  tobacco  you  would  aUo  he  without  Marlboro'$  $Mer 
tianrette,  Philip  MorrU,  m  non-tilter  tmoke  that  can't  b9 
k$ut»  FhUip  MQtrU  t  MTlboro-pkk  your  pkatun.       - 


"I  find  no  sufficient  justification  lor    |)etitionea    me    l»la^^rt<.•lu^<^l^3    ^-.e,-'       »•»-  -^  ••">  " ".",7   — -   P'"**P*'' 

executive    intervention."  The   linited    lature  to  seek  an  executive  posthum-  function   of    the   legislature   to    pass 

States    Supreme    Court    likewise    re-   ous  pardon   for  Sacco  and  Vanzetti.  resolutions   which   seek  to  influence 

fused  to  intervene  and  srant  a  stay    At    the    public   hearings    before    the  the  Governor  in  the  exercise  of  his 

Of  execution                                              Legislative  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  executive    powers,      the    Committee 

On  the  night  of  August  22.   19271,   Cella  stated:  "I  believe  ...  that  Sac-  stated.                                  ,,,.., 

Sacco  and  \anzetti  were  executed  at    co  and  Vanzetti  were  innocent...   I  According  to  Roche,  who  feels  that 

the     State     Prison     at     Charlestown    believe  that  they  did  not  receive   a  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  unquestion- 

while  the  throngs  that  gathered  out-    fair  and  proper  trial  ...  I  believe  ably  denied  due  process  of  law.  the 

side    the    jailhouse    screamed     'Mur-    further  that  the   hostile  atmosphere  Committee  "passed  the  buck"  m  an 

.^j. ,.                                                             of    the    times    and .  the    climate    of  attempt  to  "keep  old  skeletons  in  the 

Sacca  an.l   Xan/etti   a.Ulressed   the   h-V'^t^ria   which   prevailed   influenced  closet/'  and  because  of  "a  sen 'h.  of 

iH  ;n\   i..ft..r  nn  th..  dav  bcfoic    the  entire  proceedings  at  the  trial."  annoyance  at  having  lo  repudiate  the 

world  in  a  letter  on  the  daj    bcloic    ^^^^^^^    ^^^^    testified    were    Justice  actions  of  all  the  high  officials  of  the 

"Friends'  Ind  comrades,   now   that  Michael   .Musmanno.  one  of  the  law-  ,ime."    Roche    speculated    that   ik.v. 

«h«  traoedv  of  this  trial  is  at  an  end.  .vers  who  made  last-minute  efforts  to  ernor    Furcolo   might    possibly    refer 

be  all  as  of  one  heart  Only  two  of  us  save   the  men.  Professor  Arthur  M.  the  case  to  a  committee  of  experts 

will    die     Our    ideal,    you    our    com-  Schlesinger  of  Harvard,  Morns  Ernst,  for  investigation. 

tades   will  live  by  millions;  we  have  antl    Dr.    John    P.    Roche,    Dean    of  p^.    ^^^^  Lerner  commented  in  his 

won,  but  not  vanquished.  Just  treas-  Faculty  at  Brandeis.  eolumn    in    the    New    York    Post   on 

wre   our   suffering,   our    sorrow,  our       Despite  new  evidence  brought  be-  April  10:  "The  Mas.sachusetts  Judici- 

mistakes,  our  defeats,  our  passion  for  ,y,rc  the  Committee    including  a  tes-  ary  Committee  has  shelved  the  whole 

future    battles    and    for    the    great  jj^^^^y     t,y    Morris     Ernst    that    Joe  Sacco    and    Vanzetti    matter    with    t 

emancipation.  We  embrace  you  ail ...             j.    ^^^    written    a    book   which  vacuous    "we    neither    condone    wr 

now  and  ever,  long  life  to   you  an,  •  „       .        ,         ^         ,-.,            • 

long  life  to  Liberty.  Yours  in  lite  and  had  been  lo.st  in  prison  in  which  he  Continued  on  Page  t'even    - 

Sacco,  Vanzetti  and  the  American  Concience 

The  ioUoumg  ts  the  text  of  a  statcynent  by  Dr.  John  P.  Roche,  Professor  of  Politics,  before  the  MassachU' 
setts  Legislative  Judiciary  Committee,  in  support  of  the  Cella  petition  for  an  executive  posthumous  pardon 
for  Sacco  and  Vanzetti: 

Mr  Chairman,  Gentlemen:  I  confess  that  I  am  envious  of  my  -peers  and  elders  here  today, 
those  w  ho  like  Aldino  Felicani,  Michael  Musmanno.  Arthur  Schlesinger,  and  Roland  Sawyer,  fought 
the  good  fight  when  the  going  was  really  tough.  On  behalf  of  the  younger  generation  of  American 
Uberals,  who  have  never  really  suffered  under  the  whip  of  hysterical  public  opinfon  or  known  the 
despair  of  endless  defeats,  I  wish  today  to  pay  tribute  to  these  tribunes  of  conscience,  honor  and 
decency. 


I  recall  the  1920's  only  vague- 
ly -  as  distinct  from  the  1930's,  I 
recall  that  my  father  had  a  job; 
I  remember  Lindbergh's  flight; 

and  I  recall  vividly  August  22,  1927: 


) 


N'ew  York  who  despised  the  fed-  the  restless  shades  of  Niccola  Sacco 
hunters,  was  defeated  on  a  wave  of  and  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti  are  still  at 
anti-Irish,  anti-Catholic  scurrility  un-  large  in  Massachusetts  and  the  world, 
-  -  •=  -  matched  in  the  annals  of  our  society.  That  these  men  were  innocent  is  my 
—  -  *  ^2'  1927:  American  life  seethed  with  hate:  it  personal  conviction,  but  this  need 
my  young  brother  was  born  that  ^.^g  ^  y^^  jj^jg  to  be  a  Negro,  a  Jew,  carry  no  weight  with  you.  That  they 
night.  But  as  a  historian  and  student  g^  j^igj,  catholic  fexcept  in  your  own  were  denied  a  fair  trial,  denied  that 
of  politics,  I  know  a  great  deal  about  strongholds),  and  an  Italian,  let  alone  due  process  of  law  which  is  every 
that  terrible  decade  and  1  would  like    ^^  Italian  anarchist.  American's  right,  seems  to  me  to  cry 

to  talk  about  it  for  a  few  minutes.  g.^^^  ^j^^^  ^,^^  ^,^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^ut  from  the  record.  Had  the  case 

The  1920's  -  the  decade  between  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^^j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  occurred  ten  years  later,  say  at  the 
war  and  depression  -  was  a  hectic  ^^^^  smashed  the  Klan,  the  Depart-  "me  of  the  Scottsboro  trials,  it  is  my 
and  savage  decade,  particularly  for  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  g.jj  ^^  professional  beUef  that  the  Supreme 
minority  groups  in  America  The  Ku  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^j  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  court  would  have  reversed  and  re- 
Klux  Klan  was  on  the  march  in  rural  .^  ^^^  carefully.  ProhibiUon  is  so  manded,  but  alas  in  the  1920's  the 
America,  there  were  bloody  race  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  bartenders  are  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  not  the 
riots  in  the  midwest,  gangsters  were  ^egi^ning  ^^  y^te  Republican,  evolu-  instrument  of  Justice  and  fair  play 
riding  up  and  down  Michigan  Boule-  ^.^^^  .^  ^  ^^^^  .^^^  j^^^  ^^^  j^^  j^at  it  was  to  become  in  the  1930's. 
vard  in  Chicago  _^^f»""«f ""•""/  groes  no  longer  walk  in  fear,  and  a  There  is  a  morbid,  mordant  quaUty 
w!^v  no'";  ;^  rr  hie  Tn,r/niH  ip  Catholic  of  Irish  antecedents  may  about  this  hearing.  We  all  live  with 
Mitchell  Palmer  /^^  his  intrepid  le-  ^^jj  ^  ^^  ^^^^  President  of  the  the  fearful  knowledge  that  no  deci- 
gion  out  against  Reds  ana  nun-  ^^^.^^^  g^^^^^^  ^^^^^  thoughtful  peo-  sion  by  this  Committee,  by  the  Legis- 
dreds  of  '""f  ^"f  .Pf^Pl^^^*'/^'""-  pie,  there  is  a  sense  of  shame  about  lature.  or  by  Governor  Furcolo  can 
manly  ?^?<>^*«^/*»  '^"^^ 'i'/. ''i.«J""f  the  sordid  social  theory  of  the  1920's:  restore  life  to  the  dust  which  re- 
of  not  being  able  to  sPf»^ J^f  S^^n^  j^^^  ^^^  businessmen  today  would  mains,  cad  bring  two  human  beings 
laws  existed  on  every  level  to  pre-  ^^vocate  the  "Open  Shop"  and  the  back  to  play  with  their  families  and 
vent  a  citizen  from  tf^'ng  */"°^^^^  destrucUon  of  trade  unions?  Is  there  laugh  with  their  friends.  Sacco  and 
and  to  cap  it  »'!'»"  ^*""f^^**''°'"  any  poliUcian  today  who  would  dare  VanzetU  are  hopelessly,  irrevocably 
Scopes  was  convic  ed  <^\^f^^J^^  to  suggest  that  if  John  K.  Kennedy  is  dead,  and  I  hopTthat  with  them  in 
luUon  to  children  in  violation  of  both  ^j^^^  President,  work  will  begin  their  graves  are  thehates  that  killed 
Divme  and  Tennessee  law.  ^g^.^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^J^^^  eonnecUng  the  them.  1  urge  you  to  demonstrate  by 

tlaf  e'eJtton 'of  ^9^*^  which  )S?S  Vatican  and  the  White  House?  supporting  Mr.  CeUa's  resolution,  that 

E,  Smith,  the  toe  liberal  Governor  of      There  i»,  however^  one  great  gap;   Masfiaphusette  has  9^  conscience.    , 
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Symposium  On  Zen 


In  .n  .fUmot  to  present  several  viewpomts  an  Zen  THE  JUSTICE  has  organried  this  Symposium  and  hopes  that  it  might  serve  both  to  express  the  pKe- 
nomenon'and^^7.t^t  the  impossibility  of  talking  about  it.  Dr.  Huston  Smith,  Professor  of  Philosphy  .t  the  Massachu^tts  n.t.tut.  of  technology  and  .^.hor 
^?Kl7i«f^Mav  has  done  extensive  research  in  comparative  philosophies  and  religions.  In  addition  to  his  work  m  educational  television  he  '*  ♦'^  •"♦*»«'^  ."f.  .***• 
Je 'known* Th";  Re  ifgTns^:^^^^^^^^  Sumphre'ys  is  th'e  Founding  President  of  the  London  Buddhist  Society    O^.  who  ha.  studied  Zen  Buddhism 

for  over  thirty  years,  Mr.  Humphreys'  contribution  to  the  Symposium  is  a  concluding  chapter  from  his  forthcoming  book.  From  Action  »» .^^f  .^*J';"'  "" 
Sher  writinos  include  the  Pelican  volume  "Buddhis  m, "  "Walk  On, "  "Thus  Have  I  Heard '  and  "Zen  Buddhism."  Dr.  James  B.  Klee  is  an  Associate  »*«/«**<^  »' 
?sythoCyTBr.odets  and  has  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  American  Southwest  and  Mexico.  MisaUo  Miyamoto  Is  a  graduate  student  in  Psychology  and 
liv«s  in  Japan.  Elian  Lieban  is  a  Sanior  majoring  in  Psychology   at   Brandeis. 


yen  lltci^e^  CaM  fifain 


by  Huston  Smith 


The  version  of  BuddhUm  known  •«  Mnstomachable  quantity  of  point- 
throughout  the  world  today  by  its  !•»«  freniy,  adolescent  bombast,  ^nd 
Japanese  name  Zen  began  in  India,  libertine  interpretations  of  personal 
adherents    contend,    as    the    true  freedom.    It    is    difficult    to    imagine 


lU 


perspective    ot    the    Buddha    himself,  three     less     Zenlike     qualities     than 

It*    tirst    great    movement    blast    took  these,    yet   paradoxically    there    is   no 

place  in   the  Sixth  Century   AD.   with  mistaking    the   extent    to    which    their 

the  arrival  of  Bodhidharma   in  China  spokesmen     look     to 


in  520.  Six  centuries  later  it  took  its 
second  great  plunge  toward  the  ris- 
ing  sun.   spreading   to  Japan. 

Is    the    Twentieth    Century    to    wit 
ness    a    third    threat    Kastward    migra- 
tion of  Zen.   this  time   to   America? 

I 

Surface  evidence  suggests  that  per- 
haps it  is.  Stylish  American  hostes.ses 
are  buying  charcoal  hibachies  to 
cook  sukiyaki.  and  Japanese  mitten 
socks  are  sold  from  Hollywood  to 
New  York,  but  no  commercial  novel 
ty  from  the  green  isles'  can  com 
pare  with  the  astonishing  eruptions 
of  Zen  m  almost  everv  branch  of 
America's    culture'   pro|>er. 

That  a  phenomenon  begins  to  turn 
up  in  New  Yorker  cartoons  may  not 
t>e  evidence  that  it  has  pierced  the 
American   soul   deeply,  but    there   arc    mer 


Zen  for  their 
leads.  The  Oharma  Bums  evidence 
this  by  both  title  and  content:  "Let 
there  be  blowing  out  (i.e.,  nirvana) 
and  bliss  forevermore,"  prays 
Kerouac  in  the  woods  at  night.  "The 
Dharma  Bum  assembles  his  idea  of 
himself  from  the  contents  of  a  grab 
bag,"  Steven  Mahoney  rightly  ob- 
serves, "but  musty,  old  slim-pickings 
it  would  t>e  without  Zen."  Kenneth 
Rexroth    has    studied    the    orient    for 


Zen  thinkers  faced  and  pondered 
many    of    the    issues    which    are 
uppermost  m  the  minds  of  West- 
ern   linguists,    psychologists,    and 
latter,     whether    directly    or    by 
reflection,  are   finding  light   from 
the    East.    Prophecy    is    rash,    but 
it   may   well   be   that   the   publica- 
tion of  D.  T.  Suzukis  first  Essays 
in     Zen     Buddhism     in     1927    will 
seem     in     future     generations    a& 
great     an     intellectual     event     a.> 
William      or      Moerbeke's      l^tin 
tran>lations    of    .\ristotle    in    the 
thirteenth    century    or    Marsiglio 
Kicino's  of  Plato  in  the^fifteenth. 
In   April.   1958.  forty   persons  repre- 
senting  most  of  the   professions   paid 
$25     apiece     to     attend     a     weekend 


philosophers  today;  and  these 
Dr.  Suzuki  on  the  relation  between 
Zen  and  psychiatry,  and  last  Novem- 
ber Alan  Watts  was  invited  to  con- 
duct a  seminar  at  the  Washington 
School    of   Psychiatry. 

When  I  asked  Dr.  Fromm  what  he 
found  most  suggestive  in  Zen  for  the 
p.sychiatrist.  He  mentioned  three 
points: 

1.  That  the  intellect  can  never 
answer  the  questions  of  lite  —  only 
lice   can  do  that; 

2.  That  life  must  be  brought  to  an 
impasse  before  it  can  see  reality; 

3.  That  it  is  futile  to  tell  people 
what  they  should  do:  sometimes  il 
is    helpful    to    tell    them    where    they 


trvth>r  asks  tt»e  disciple.  'Your 
everyday  mind,'  replies  tt»a 
Master;  and  be  goes  on  to  an^ 
pllfy:  'When  I  am  hungry,  I  —^i 
wt>en  tired,  I  sleep.'  The  discipla 
is  puzzled,  and  asks  whett%ar 
this  Is  not  what  everybody  elsa 
does  too.  No,  the  Master  replies; 
most  people  are  never  wttolly  in 
what  they  t^rt  doing;  when  eat- 
ing they  may  be  absent-minded- 
ly preoccupied  with  a  thousand 
different  fantasies;  when  sleep- 
ing, they  are  not  sleeping.  Tl%e 
supreme  mark  of  the  thoroughly 
integrated  m^r\  is  to  be  wltl%out 
a  divided  mind. 
This,     indeed.     1     would     call      total 


years;    Gary    Snider    has    spent    most  seminar    on    Zen    which    Alan    Watt.s 

of    the    last    three    in    Kyoto    and    is  conducted    in     .New    York    City.    The 

returning      for     a      more     systematic  venture    was     so    successful     that     in 

stint    at    Daitokuji    monastery,    while  .\pril     of     1959     two     such     semmars 
Jack    Kerouac   admires   him   from   this 
side    of    the    Pacific. 


are   wrong,   but   the   right    they   must  functioning."* 

find  for  themselves.  Even    if   the   al>ove   catalogue    were 

Dr.   Fromm\  recent   book.  The  Art  exhaustive    it    would    indicate    a     re- 

of     Loving,    is    sprinkled     with     Zen;  markable   incursion    into  our  culture, 

e.g.,  "If  one   concentrated,  it  matters  yet     obviously     it     furnishes    only     a 

were    held.    Mr.    Watts,    who    is    one    little   what  one   is  doing;  the   import  sample.     There     is     one     area     more, 

of   -America's   leading   free  lance   phil-    ant.     as     well     a^     the     unimportant  however,  which   must    be    mentioned. 


But  it  i>  not  only  in  writings  of 
the  San  Fiancisco  school  that  Zen 
bobs  up.  Three  fourths  of  the  Sum- 
1958  issue  of  The  Chicago  Re- 
few  clearer  signs  that  it  has  l>ecomc  view  was  devoted  to  Zen  with  articles 
1  cultural  conversation  piece.  Within  by  Su/uki.  Alan  Watts.  .Jack  Kerouac. 
the  last  year  Zen  has  demonstrated  Shinichi  Hisamaisu.  Kuth  Sasaki. 
at  least  this  purcha.se  on  the  West.  Xyogen  Senzaki.  (;ary  Snyder,  and 
A  195B  issue  depicted  two  men  lean-  Akihisa  Kondo.  and  drawings  and 
\n^  against  a  bar.  one  challenging  lithographs  by  Toko  Shinada  and 
his    comrade    by    saying.     'Id    like    to    Tak.ishi    Simmi.    It    sold    out    immedi 

Zen    Buddhists    of    ately.    The  October   19.58  issue  of  The 
hundred     and    Writer    ft-aturcd    as    its    lead    article 
bucks'    alimony    every    month!"    "Zen    and     the     Art    of    Nyritmn"    by 
The   New   York   Times,  too.  has  taken 
up    the    fun.    showing    a    matron    ap 
proaching    J 


see    one    of    these 
yourN     get     up     seven 
fitt\ 


osophers.  is,  or  course,  an  avowed 
Zeni^t.  He  has  at  least  one  counter- 
part in  academic  philosophy:  a  full 
professor  in  an  Kastern  seaboard 
university. 

Ill 

Perhaps       the       most       interesting 

touch     between     Zne    and     philosophy 

to      dtppe^r      thus      far,      however,      is 

found    in    Paul    Wiempahl's    article    in 


things    a.ssume    a    new    dimension    of  and   consideration  of  it   may    put   the 

reality,   because   they   have   one's   full  question  of  Zen's  migration  in  a  dif- 

attention*'.  ferent   light. 

Another      movement      which      has  IV 

showed     interest     in     Zen     and     can        Religion.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 

roughly   Ik?  classed  under  psychology  raises  doubts  about   the  durability  of 

is     that     concerned     with     educatint^  America's     current     interest     in     Zen, 

man's    sen.sory    awareness.    Based    on  it     is     her     tendency     to     ignore     it-S 

the     conviction     that     greater     aware-  religious        dimensions.        Historically 

ness    of    our     bodies     and     their    re-  speaking     there    has     been     no    such 


I  librarian  with  the  an 
noun(cment  I've  decided  to  take  a 
stab  at  Zen  Buddhism  "  In  1957  The 
New  Yorker  ran  a  fourteen  page 
profile  of  Dr  Suzuki,  and  a  year 
earlier  H^rper'%  Bazaar  printed  a 
page-sized  portrait  photo  of  him. 
'*hi-  wide  mouth  in  inscrutable 
smile,  his  eye  slits,  small  as  tadpoles, 
sharply  observant,  his  eyebrows,  like 
exotic  butterflies  in  flight,  flutter- 
wit  h  comedy  ...  An  ever  increas- 


relax.   and    don't    think!  —  advocated 
therein. 

Philosophy.   Fifteen   years   ago 


groups  in  the  country,  in  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Cambridge,  and  for 
a  typical  zazen  session  none  will 
draw    over    half    a    dozen.    The    First 


ing 


«* 


ifitj  number  of  Westerners,"  the  cap- 
tion continued,  "are  paying  tribute 
to  the  stunning  spiritual  insights  of 
thi-  man.  who  sees  beyond  the  dual 
itv  of  thought  and  language  to  the 
heart  of  reality  it.self."  Television 
will  take  its-  first  major  notice  of 
Zen  later  this  year  when  NBC  in- 
cludes a  half  hour  interview  with 
Suzuki  -already  filmed^  in  it^  'Wis- 
dom" series. 

The.^-e  are  enough  ripples  in  the 
mass  media  to  justify  Time's  remarks 
that  Zen  Buddhism  is  growing  more 
Chic  by  the  minute."  But  is  it  touch- 
ing the  more  serious  strata  of 
American    culture'^ 

n 

Here  is  a  catalogue  by  fields  of 
some    of    its    longhair    percolations. 

Art  One  of  the  major  displays 
that  made  the  circuit  of  American 
galleries,  mostly  college,  dunng  the 
1«5758  consisted  of  paintings  by 
the  Zen  Gruppe  in  Germany  a 
school  which,  as  the  name  implies, 
to    express     in    the 


the   Summer  of   1958   Chicago   Review    v^ponses  should   help   us   to   cooperate    thing    as    Zen.    only    Zen    Buddhism; 
in    which    he    suggests    some   striking    with   the   forces  of  nature  and  there-    but    this    point    America    .seems    will- 
resemblances    between    the    work    of    \yy    release    more    of    our    latent    ere-    ing   to  overlook.    .\lan   Watts'  observ- 
Zen     masters     and     writings     by     the    ativity.      its      leading      American      ex     ation    that    'Zen    doesn^l    travel    well** 
top   science    fiction    writer    Ray    Brad      roshi    of     logical     positivism,    Ludwig    ponent    is    Charlotte    Selver    of    New    >,eems   in   Ihi.s   instance   to   be   true   of 
bury.    Bradbury   admits   he    is   a   new-    Wittgenstein.    Mr.   Wiempahl,    who    is    York,  a  former  student  of  Germany's    its    Buddhist    base   at    least.    With    all 
comer    to   Zen.    but    is    struck    by    the    Associate   Professor  of    Philosophy   at    jr|j^^    Gindler.    .Miss    Selver    describes    the   talk   of  Zen    from   coast   to  coast, 
way     he     finds     the     three     principles    Santa     Barbara     College    of    the    Uni-    h^|.    approach    as    a    Western    equiv-    there      are      ooIn       three      practicinij 
that    have   worked   best   for   him   over    versity     of     California,     quotes     pass-    alent    of    the    Chine.se    Taoism     from 
the     past     eighteen     years     —     work,    ages    from    Wittgenstein    to    suggest    ^vhich   Zen   is  so   largely   emerged.   A 

that  he  "was  close  to  a  state  of  mind    recent     article     describing     her     pro- 
tin    contrast    to    a    theory)    in    which    gram      list^i      fifteen      references      of 

he  had  attained  such  detachment  vvhich  more  than  a  third  are  to  Zen  Zen  Institute  has  just  brought  a 
from  theories  and  concepts  that  he  siources.  On  its-  opening  page  Miss  Roshi  (teaching  master)  to  America, 
believed  that  alt  the  problems  of  Selver  says  that  "the  teachings  of  which  may  alter  the  picture.  And 
philosophy  were  'solved'  because  y^^^  Buddhism  .  ,  .  show  that  cen-  we  must  remember  that  the  first 
they  had  dissolved  with  the  detach-  turies  ago  up  to  our  age  men  have  Protestant  missionary  to  the  Far 
ment."     His     later     work,     WIempahl    |^^„     searching     for     similar     goals    East  worked  seven  years  for  his  first 

the  same  convert  —  his  cook!  For  the  present, 
however,  it  looks  as  if  Zen's  impact 
on  the  United  States  will  be  as  an 
attitude,  a  perspective,  a  philosophy 
rather  than  a   religion. 

But    is    Zen    —    not    Zen    Buddhisfwi 
no^  merely   Zen  —  really  Zen? 


the 


idiom    of 


•  to  oursi."  She  ends  with 
connection:  '*We  are  led  back  to 
spontaneity,  to  fresh  undivided  ex- 
perience, and  come  clo.ser  to  a  con- 
centration clearly  expressed  by  a 
Zen  Master. 

'What    is    tt>e    Tao    (the    way    of 


Truth  of  Zen  Non-sense 


Ixhibit  "A 


argues,  i*eveals  him  as  having  gone 
a  stage  further:  he  realized  that  to 
bring  others  to  this  state  is  does  not 
suffice  to  tell  them  that  philosophic 
problems  are  unreal;  a  more  effica- 
cious method  had  to  be  constructed. 
For  Wittgenstein  this  method  con- 
sisted "in  constructing  or  calling  at- 
tention to  examples  of  linguistic 
behavior  in  such  a  way  as  to  shock 
the     mind     into     noticing     something 

which     had     not     been     noticed     and 

thereby   to    free    it  from   what   might  After    all     that    has    been     written  Although  this  kind  of  suggestion  has 

be    called    the    bind    of    conceptions."  about  Zen.  the  question  still  remains  been   made  many   times  over  <James, 

Professor    Wiempahl    concludes    that  Quite  unanswered.  **What   is  it?"  One  Stevens,  Pollock,  et  al.\  it  bears  say- 

"Wittgenstein    had    attained    a    state  acknowledges  the  sheer  im[>ossibility  ing  again,  for  the  rationality  and  the 

of   mind    resembling    .  .   .  satori,  and  o(  the  answering,  and  then   goes  on  dualism    inherent    in    it,    which    Zea 

had    worked    out    a    method    of  to    try    to    come    up    with    some    sort  warns  against,  is  very  much  the  prof>- 

inducing  it  in  others  which  resembles  of    shadowy,    vague    perhaps,    indica-  lem.  if   it   may   be  said   that   there   is 

the     methods     of     the     mondos     and  tion  of  what  it  is  "really"  trying   to  one   problem   for  the   West, 

koans    ...     In    both    Wittgenstein's  say.  In  a  sense,  our  refusal  to  laugh  at 

state    of    mind    and    in    satori    one    is  Every    statement    about    Zen    (this  ourselves    is    just    one    indication    of 

not     bothered     by     questions     about  one  included*  must  be  prefaced  with  the  problem.  The  necessity  for  inter- 

'the    meaning  of   it   all.'"  the     aside     that     "This     isn't    wholly  posing    the    wall    of    the    Self    <Ego, 

Psychology.     For    two    generations  true,  and  yet  again*'  .  .  .  Essentially  Soul,    etc.>     is    symptomatic    of    the 

Japanese       psychoanalysts,       notably  ^whait    a    strange    word),    Zen    is    a  absolute   terror   which   lies   alongside 

Prof.     Morita     and     Akihisa     Kondo,  commitment  to  non-commitment,  and  and  beileath  and  on  top  of  the   po»- 


ation     our     Mi»w  England  philosopher  J.  B    Pratt  have   suspected   that    Zen   has   things  an     acknowledgement     that-  acknow-  sibility  that  we  might  not,  after  all, 

contemporary     art     inspirai         ^p^^    .  e        ^^^  distinguishing  two  kinds  of   importance   to   contribute   to   psy-  ledging    is    an    impossibility.    But    in  be  Sometiiing  Special   which   it  is  so 

iportedly     drawn      f«"^"|    ^^  ^.  Tf    cultured    people     those    wh6    had  chotherapy.  American  psychoanalysts  somewhat  less  mystifying  terms,  it's  very   pleasant   to   think   of.   The   \mm^ 

Tobey.  an  ^'"^'**^'^"/*^"„'''^^^3,^  read   Suzuki's   works  and    those    who  are    taking    up    this    suspicion.     Last  the  capabihty  to  look  at  oneself  and  guage   of  reason,   with   iU   insistence 

earlv.  A  decade  spring  I   was  assigned   to   film   inter 


spent  some  time 


svs  that  he  learned  from  this  dis  had  not  But  he  was  earlj 
■Dime  "the  blending  of  simplicity,  was  needed  before  a  w 
'_ onH     nrofundity."     Zen's    hke    Hiedegger    could    be 


says 

cipl 

directness, 

influence     on 


and     profund 
contemporary 


find: 


orld    figure    views  for  educational  television  with 

quoted    as    F.   C.    Redlich,    chairman    of    the    de- 

m     Suzuki's    partment     of     psychiatry     at     Yale*s 


arriving 

en    Japanese    a  ^       r-     ^ 

Literature.  The  beat,  on  San  Fran- 
cHco,  movement  is  an  uneven  affair. 
Some  of  Its  protests  against  the 
false  values  of  our  society  have 
^int;  1>Ut   tftty   tend    to   9«*  lost    M 


to    roar   with   laughter   at   what   one  upon     the     constant     reiteration     of 

sees.  But  beyond  this,  it  also  is  the  dualistic   nature,  is  probably   one   o€ 

capability  to  smile  at  one's  thinking  the    most    important    causes    of    tlie 

that  one   can   actually  look  at  one's  inadequacy     for     encompassing     and 

self.  It  is  the  acknowledgement  that  communicating     that     immediacy     of 

•the    workings    of    reason    might    be  experience  which  is  encountered  and 

talking    all  right  within-system,  but  that  the  seen  so  s^dom.  What  is  the  experi- 


Ameri-    saving     that     he  ^  x-        r- 

hit.rture    has  "been    indirect,    writings  what  he  has  been  trying  to    School  of  Medicine,  and  Eric  Fromm. 
een    arch.t  ctu^   Has    ^^e  ^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^      ^^    ^.^    conclusion    to    On  both  occasions  I   found   my   prin- 

diftusea   ui        5       ^enerallv.    Frontiers  of  Knowledge  in  the  Study    cipals 

rcniieciurtr    k  ^  ^^^  , Harpers,  1956»,  Lynn  White,   about  Zen  than  about   the   topics  on  system    itself    is    rather    limited.    In  ence?    The    seeing    into    one's    inner 

^  ,     *       *     .  which    I    approached    them.     During  the    classical    Zen    formulation,    it    is  nature;    the    kind    of    self-knowledge 

the  summer  of  1957  some  forty  psy-  the    notion    that    one    must    escape  that  I  think  is  expressed  in  the  well- 

chiatrists     joined     Dr.     Fromm     in  3<«i^How  from   ttie   prisort   which  is  jknown  keen,  "What  w^tt^  your  orif- 


Jr.   writes: 

With    an    almost    unbelievable 
sophistication,     but     naturally     in 

^t^rirts  of  their  own  tradition,  the 


Mexico    for   a  'week's    seminar    with  fationahty'^^^this  is"  the  way  of  Zen. 
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The  Philosophy  Of  Non  -  Action 


by  Christmas  Humphreys 


It  is  all  but  impossible  to  speak  of  Non  Action  'The  Tao  that  can  be  expressed  is 
»Ot  the  eternal  Tao."  For  here  is  the  threshold  of  No-Mind,  of  Prajnaconsciousness,  of 
the  Void  The  difficulty  is  that  of  seeing  one's  eyes,  or  of  lifting  oneself  up  by  one's  bell 
For  we  must  reach  No-Mind  by  the  path  of  mind,  slay  th  etyranny  of  concept  by  means  ot 
the  concept-machine.  Put  conversely,  the  problem  is  worse  still.  'You  must  see.  saul 
Huang  Po  "the  wisdom  which  comes  from  non-dauism  to  destroy  your  concept-forming, 
dualistic  mentality"-Or,  as  The  Voice  of  the  Silence  has  it,  "The  mind  is  ihe  great  slayer 
Of  the  Real:  let  the  disciple  slay  the  slayer." 

The  task  is  formidable,  but  it  has  to  be  done.  To  help,  1  humbly  offer  a  practice  I 
have  found  most  helpful.    It  has,  like  other  ways  of  Truih,  its  dangers  ,of  abuse  and  mis- 
understanding; it  also  has  its  rewards.    I  call  it  acting  "as  if".    The  imagination,  the  unage-     • 
building  faculty  of  the  mind,  is  the  principle  tool  of  man's  creation,  for  all  that  he  makes. 
Whether  breakfast,  a  railway  line  or  an  Act  of  Parlaiment,  is  preceded  by  the  imagination. 
the  visualisation  of  the  thng  made.    True,  the  perfect  act  cuts  out  ths  planning  stage,  but 
we  are  seeking  ways  to  the  perfect  act.    Just  as  we  may  think  of  ourselves  sunning  our 
bodies  on  a  summer  holiday,  and  then  make  plans  for  doing  it,  so  we  can  imagine  our 
•elves  in  a  chosen  sUte  of  mind  as  a  useful  step  to  attaiing  it.    Having  imagined  ourselves. 
lor  example,  as  utterly  serene  in  a  situation  which  would  normally  upset  us.  whether  do 
mestic,  at  the  dentist,  or  Uking  the  chair  at  an  Annual  Meeting,  we  proceed  to  behave   as 
W     This  is  not  the  same  as  the  advice  of  the  once-famous  Dr.  Coue.     Here  there  is  no 
Mtempt  to  bludgeon   he  subK;onscious  into  accepUng  as  true  what  the  conscious  knows  to 
be  false;  it  is  quietly  stepping  into  the  state  of  mind  which,  if  the  teaching  of  the  masters 
•r  the  Wisdom  be  true,  we  essentially  are.    "For  you  must  know",  said  Hu-neng,     that  so 
far  as  Buddha-nature  is  concerned,  there  is  no   difference   between   an   enlightened   man 
«nd  an  ignorant  <me.    What  makes  the  difference  is  that  one  realizes  it  while  the  other  does 
not"      We  are  serene,  all-knowing,    awakened',  'enlightened',  compassionate,   free,  as   the 
masters  of  life  point  out.    If,  therefore  we  have  not  yet  rediscovered  the  fact  by  direct 
experience,  let  us  act  as  though  we  had,  and  thus  be  genuinely  more  serene,  more  cer  ain- 
minded.  more  direct  in  action  than  before.    There  are  many  ways  of  climbing  a  moun^a.n^ 
The  Zen  way  is  to  begin  at  the  top  which,  though  irrational,  is  strangely  pracUcal.     When 
the  reigning   Abbot  of  Myoshinji.  the   mother   temple  of  Kinzai  Zen  Buddhism   in   Japan 
wished  for  a  mighty  dragon  l«  be  painted  on  the  ceiling  of  the  principal  building    he  sen 
for  the  artist  and  gave  his  command.     "Bui  I  have  never  seen  a  dragon      said  the  art.s 
unhappily,  and  he  went  away  to  find  someone  who  had.     He  tailed    o  find  any  one,  ad 
returned   to   sav   so.     "Become   the   drag..n".   said   the   Ablwt.     And   there    it    is    a   mighty 
flaming  monster  tor  all  to  see.     If  we  cannot  yet  attain  this  '^""^^^'^r^'T,^    '^ ;r 
can  at  least  trv.     We  all  know  the  old  joke-Can  you  play  the  violin?'     1  doia  know.  I  ve 
never  tiied*-but  shall  we  ever  play  the  fiddle  until  we  d.^try?    And  to  be  =>*-;«•"<'' ^^y^^J 
iust  b^—erene-    Perched  on  that  pinnacle,  though  expecting  any  moment  to  fall  off.  thmfes 
do   indeed   look   different.     The   violent   pendulum    of   like  dislike    slows    *»«^";  .•'\*';«   '^..^ 
sense  of  timelessness.  in  the  sense  of  freedom  from  the  l.yanny  of  time,  of  flowing  happily 
with  the  rhvthm  of  life,  ol  accepting  all  things  as  quite  obviously  Tight .    The  .same  appl.es 
to  strength."  if  that  is  needed,  or  the  power  to  heal.     We  have  it  all  so  why  not  act   as  if  ? 
Why  not  uaken  here  and  now  to  what  N»e  are  and  live  accordingly,  remembering  that    a 
Tn  believes  a  thing  when  he  behaves  as  if  it  were  true'7     This   may    ^^  ^^^y^^^^^ 
unsound,  but  I  fin.l  that   it   works,  in  myself  and  others,  and  even  if  I  need  the  attentions 
of  a  trained   psychiatrist  1  shall   resist  all  treatment,  content    for  the   "  hile   lo   retain   such 
a  useful  disease. 

In  the  approach  to  Nonaction  concept  more  and  more  becomes  an  instrument  to  be 
used   as  needed  and  then   laid  down.     It   i%  of   supreme  use  on   its  own   plane   and   useful 
rrationans.     make    reasonable,   the    increasing    functioning    ol   the    intuition.     MeanwWle 
S.  .imitations  of  thought  are  increasingly  seen.     The  mind   attempts  with    «";r*a».n9  »"- 
.ess  to  conceive  action  and  Inaction  a,  a  pair  of  opposite*;  then  to  conceive  a  »»»♦*  which 
Jslt   the   same    time   energetic    and    accepting,    passive/strenuous.      But    a    state    which     s 
„e,ti.l.ct!Ce  nor  passive,  neither  neither  nor  both  .  .  .  ?     The  brain  stagger,  and  hats 
Tn^  pursuing;  the  mind  cannot  conceive.     Now  Praina,  the  Zen  Intuition  of  self- Identity 
takes  over    or  maybe  for  a  whie   Prala-as-lf),  and  the  Void   has  at  least  the  semblance  o 
nfe^iv^ng  meaning.     This  Is  the  product  of  renewed  attempts  at  dropping   all   manner  o 
.iini  ng  to  evil  and  to  good,  to  samsara  and  also  to   Nirvana.     To  this  understanding   all 
rfiX.  and  means  are  equally  useful,  and  useless.     As  Alan  Watts  puts  It.  "There  Is  no 
w.y  to  ihJre  we  are    an2  whoever  seeks  one  f.nds  only  a  wall  of  granite  without  passage 
Tr  foTthold.     Yogas,   prayers,  therapies  and  spiritual   exercise,  are  at   root  only   e  aborate 
Tos  ^nlments  S  the  recognition  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  grasped  and  no  way  to  grasp 
W-      This  is  a   hard  truth,   but  until   we   learn   to   flow,  to  stop   chnging  to   either   bank   of 
L  rWer    to  let  go  heaven  as  well  as  hell,  we  shall  not  be  walking  on  to  the  goal  wh.ch 
Is  here  already. 

The  attention  is  once  f.^jussed  on  Ihe  self  which  clings,  which  creates  and  bears 
the  illusions  It  Ls  remarkable  how  many  problems  and  situations  cease  Xo  produce  the 
Imo  ion'of  fear,  anxiety  and  doubt  as  soon  as  the  factor  of  self  is  deliberately  abstracted. 
S^Cc  ns  1  t^nsi.ler  'I'  in  anv  problem,  there  will  be  action,  probably  wrong.  Non-action 
5^g  ns  w'ere  the  T  factor  ceases  to  operate.  For  the  suffering  self  there  can  be  no 
t^tSv  Worries,  quarrels,  futile  argument-lhe  whole  gamut  of  love  and  hate,  all  these 
r„d  their  auenSan?  medicines  will  fade  away  when  the  cause  of  them  is  removed,  and 
Zx  l^fore  one  cannot  heal  the  knife  that  stabs  one;  we  cannot  heal  a  problem  as  such. 
Sut  we  can  and  should  remove  the  factor  which  made  it  a  problem,  the  wants  and  the 
But  we  ^a"  ""°       "  .  ...      .  ,„„j.e  and  more  drop  self,  the  sense  of  a  separate  ego 

wi;h^tT  feel  ng?  pride,  and  ;e.s^ress  will  to  expand  like  a  blown-up  balloon,  we  shall  stand 
rmor/U/d  •to\he  «.nds  of  ^fcumstance  but,^ 

rarg^rlS^"^s;"d  uV^^abSptty.'nr^^^^^^^  L  ^.l  .ght  air  and  the  .pace 
aiut  one'  And  for  some  the  technique  of  dropping  self  is  to  merge,  with  joy,  into  the 
£Ler  Ufe  of  others.  "Nirvana  is  where  the  Bodhisattva  stages  are  passed  through  one 
ittr  anSher  Vs  where  compassion  for  others  transcends  all  thoughts  of  self  ...  1  ts 
wiere  S  Snifestation  of  noble  wisddta  that  is  Buddhahood  expres.ses  itself  in^  perfect 

love  for  all  .  .  .'* 

The  method   of    As  if  may  be  applied  to  things  as  yet  too  high   for  »« Jo,  f  rasp 

.n.iielv  asTey^e    but    in  imagination  at  least  we  must  learn  to  see  them  before  the 

SSn  ordu'amy".is  b<;rn.  before  the  bifurcation  into  the  opposites  took  place     '-A  monk 

asked   "What  is  the  one  word?"    "What  do  you  say?"  said  the  master.      What  is  the  one 

♦  ord-'"  the  monk  repeated.    Said  the  master,  "You  make  it  two  . 

Then  comes  Uie  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^S^-''^^  ^^^^-^ 
Z::^r::^^"z^Sc.  VA  ZlSU.  .  .  a.so  -a  ^s  quue  u^reaso^^^^^^^^^ 

I>tll  ^^^  oT=ii^g  -r ;owe;[:ss  nvrnnTSctl^n  rr  deeSS  ^ 
need?  i^  declares  that  words  are  words  and  no  more.  When  words  cease  to  correspond 
iuh  fact?  U  is  time  for  us  to  part  with  words  and  return  to  facts."  And  in  facts  we  shall 
Ind  As  if  come  true.  If  the  concepts  of  light  and  darkness  fail  to  illunune.  use  a  candle. 
Jne  e^%Ll  Te-shan  was  sitting  outside  the  master's  room,  earnestly  in  search  of  truth 
-Whv  do  vou  not  come  in?"  asked  Ch-ung-hsin,  the  master  of  the  monastery  It  is  dark 
Teplfed  Te-shan.  WhWeupon  Ch-ung  Hsin  lighted  a  candle  and  handed  it  o  him^  When 
ihan  was  about  to  take  it  Hsin  blew  it  out  This  suddenly  opened  Shan  s  mind  to  the 
truth  of  Zen.    He  bowed  respectfully  ... 

With  the  approach  to  Non-Aetlon,  there  t»  a  new  sense  of  spontaneity  In  action,  as 
•f  a  natural,  almost  casoalflow  with  the  stream  of  events  in  a  ceaseless  becoming  which 
SLiflh  flow  nfl  In  •  world  of  Illusion.  Is  none  the  less  entirely  real.  Cone  s  the  sense 
In?ppre«lon!  of  .ctln»  er  non^cHng  from  external  stimulus  alone.  Now  at  last  you  can 
t^!Z",  Yin  with  rage  If  you  wirf.  to.  and  at  the  dentist  if  you  must  be  J-'*.  »»•  •y'/^ 
ttote  or  love  When  you  hate  or  love;  wonder  always,  and  when  you  want  to.  doubt.  There 
^1  l^Z%mf  f.l»e  tolemnlty,  ot  death  or  «^.n  change.    Cry  In  grief  If  you  will,  but 


laugh  to  follow;  and  play  the  fool  a,  occasion  moves  you.    ©oeth*  was  right: 

"We  mortals  are  most  wonderfully  trieo. 
Nor  could  we  bear  it  were  we  not  vouchsafe* 
By  Nature  a  divine  frivolity."  ,     ^        .        ,.»;,4iw 

.or   if  an   that   exists   is.  as   Buddhist   philosophy   Je--*';;;.;^;'',;:^',^"  da^e  SC; 
why  take  it  seriously?     No  man  can  do  more  harm  to  you  than  to  '^jance  tt^e 
body's   death,   nor   affect    In    the   least   a    mind   that   has  >Jcome     by   rf.edd^J.    ^^  ^^  ^ 
against  adversity.     What.  then.  Is  important?     Only  the   l»»  j"  "'      '  .      ^        ^j^,  the 

To  sew  on  a  button  that  needs  sewing  now  if  far  '^^^'*}"r^;';;'^**''"^  ^,  I  great  relief 
concept  of  tomorrow's  business  ^';;^:;:r:ZV.y.^<^.^  ev^Ta.  they  im  to  be, 
to  find  that  we  can  accept  all  things  for  what  '"'V  •  .jieness  for  is  not  one  of  the 
whether  miracles,  tragedies,  absurdities  or  grief,  ^ve"  IdleneM  tor^  s 
greatest  of  Zen  paintings  that  of  an  old  man  P^  "3  'J^*  JST^7^"  What,  It  may  be 
looped  over  his  toe?     The  caption  speaks  for  itself-  Busy  bemg 

asked.  Is.  In  the  last  analysis,  more  important?  Chinese  poem 

All  things  now  are  seen  as   nothing  special.    ^"^ ^^^.^^Z 
Mount  Lu  is  misty  rain;  the  river  Che  at  high  Ude, 
When  I  had  not  been  there,  no  rest  from  the  pam  of  longing. 
I  went  there  and  returned  ...  it  was  nothing  speciall;         . 
Mount  Lu  is  misty  rain;  the  river  Che  at  high  tide 
This  is  why  those  who  have  attained  -«S'\tenment  d.scoun^^^^^^^^^^  ^torl.    It  iS 

•nothing  special'.     All  is  taken  as  it  is    used,  ^^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^'i^.^^l^.ssl     We  may 
undivided  how  shall  there  be  unfriendliness    or  a  «^^^J  **Xm  the  unchangeable,  assist 
even  now  be  careless.     Does  care,  m  the  sense  of  «™^f»°?,r*?"*.,  *"*  ".  ^^^^ein  he  sat  r« 
any  living  thing?    Shall  we  not  join  Coventry  Patmore  m    the  little  bay    x.  herein  ne 
watch  as  -the  purposeless,  glad  ocean  comes  and  goes  . 

For  want  of  me  the  world's  course  will  not  fail 
When  all  its  work  is  done,  the  lie  shall  rot; 
The  truth  is  great,  and  shall  prevail. 
When  none  cares  whether  it  prevail  or  not. 
With  this  tUe  «..rds  of  an  English  ballad  comes  to  mind: 

■    Only  we'll  sit  awhile,  as  children  play. 

Without  tomorrow,  without  yesterday.  ~  ^     ^      ,, 

frioncT  wih  "rxtrfive  years  between  them,  as  they  walked  through  Europe  hand  m  hand. 

.erene^  oontenU  at  o^^^^  and  an  ideal  is  none  the  worse  ^or  being  still  a  Ion. 

..v  a!"'  1  Hke  to  think  of  the  process  as  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  vvalls  about  us 
hat  k^p  oil  the  sun  remembering  that  we  put  them  there.  As  the  walls  of  the  room 
n  vhi^i  we  thi  k  grow  thinner  with  our  use  of  wider,  nobler,  more  one-making  thought, 
o    hey  bc^omf  ran%^^^^^^  to  the  light,  the  light  which  we  thought  to  be  wahcut  us  and 

so  t»^^y  ^^^^^["^^  ;     ...  k  ^f  3   great  mind   as   illumined,  brilhant,   and  of  the 

3dhTas     h     A.l  Ena  hC^  Slowly   the  walls  grow   thinner  and   the   light  more 

cfh.r    Wi  h   tJie   lieht   we   see  more,   and   more   deeply   understand.     The   Opposites   ap- 

;;  oa  h  2:^.%Z^in:i  dlred  spontaneous,  natural  -y  of  Uving  in  which  each 

situation  is  faced  with  the  whole  man  utterly,  contentedly,  just    walking  on. 

what  moment  we  shall   poke  a  fmger  through!     There  are  plenty   of  flashes   ttiat  are  not 
Tatori      There  are  psychic  visions  without  value  and  flashes  of  understanding  where  there 
was  Lne  before.     But  he  who  asks  If  such  are  satorl   Is  unanswered;   none  who  has  that 
mom^t  of  awakening  doubts;  the  experience   provides  Its  own   authority  and   proof      Fjk 
^!   rest    we  may  argue  of  bhyana,  SamadhI   and   Prajna,  but  we  argue   In   terms  of  con- 
ept    we  do  n"t  as  yet  know.     For  the  experience  Is  a  total  transformation.     Subtly,  inde. 
scribariy  ^^e  man  Is  not  as  he  was  before.     All  things  are  seen  as  new;  they  are  as  they 
we  e    bu't  Vhe  seeing  is  different.     And  the  difference   lies  In  th^  fusion  of  the  man  who 
I^ug^t   and^e   awakening.      None   sought;   one   has   attalned-^nythlng.      In    this    absolu^ 
Iment  the  subiect/obiect  are  so  one  that  he  who  has  It  knows  It  -^;^^;-;*^  ^^^^  ,^ 
know      Afterwards,  back  In  time,  that  Is  another  matter.     But  then  he  can  only  smile    he 
cannot   explain.     He   that   knew   'life   as   it   lives   Itself   continues,   that   much    nearer    than 
before    to  live  it.     Only  this  can  he  teach  what  now  he  knows.     The  rest  Is  silence    and  . 
finger  'pointing  to  the  moon.     Later  will  come  another  'experience',  then  more.     Not  often 
save    fr  the    few.     But   more   of    us   may    know   'the    little   enlightenments',   as    the   great 
Kakuin  called  them.     He  describes  the  method  of   Introspection  by  which     not  only  were 
mv  M  nesses  healed,  but  also  all  those  things  which  are  difficult  to  believe,  difficult  to  pene^ 
^Ite    difficult  to  understand  ...  those  things  I   now  understood  Intuitively  at  once,  pene^ 
trati^g  them  to  their  roots,  piercing  them  to  their  depths.     Thus  I  experienced  the  great 
joy  six  or  seven  times.     And   besides  this   i   forget  how   many^tlmes  I    have  experienced 
the  little  enlightenments,  the   ioys  which   make  one   dance   .  .  ." 

And  the  Goal?  Who  knows,  nor  does  it  greatly  matter  to  us  now.  We  can  never 
know  more  of  the  Absolute  than  its  manifestations;  it  is  surely  enough  to  attain  that  stage 
described  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita  when  all  acUons  are  'consumed  in  the  fire  of  knowledge. 
For  such  knowledge,  or  Praja,  will  be  one  with  divine  compassion,  Karuna,  when  m  tne 
absence  of  all  sentient  beings  to  be  delivered  there  will  be  no  will  to  deliver.  Even  com- 
passion bears  the  taint  of  duality,  of  one  to  help  and  one  who  needs  our  helpmg.  In  tnc 
ultimate  Non-action  there  is  none  to  save  or  to  be  saved.  Meawhile  our  present  duty  is 
clear,  so  to  act  that  none  shall  suffer  but  we  strive  to  remove  iU  cause,  whether  the  caui^e 

be  within  us  or  within.  .       .      ,    ^    '       ^       ,^  i.     * 

"Let  not  the  fierce  sun  dry  one  tear  of  pain  before  thyself  nast 

wiped  it  from  the  sufferer's  eye. 

But  let  each  burning  human   tear  drop  on   thy  heart  and  there 
remain;   nor   ever  brush   it  off  until   the   pain   that   caused  it   is 
removed." 
FYom  action  right  and  wrong,  but  ever  imperfect   if   not  direct,  and   from   direct 
action  to  that  which  uves  beyond  all  action  and  inaction,  Non-acUon,  such  is  the  progress 
from  our  human  point  of  view,  and  with  the  arrival  of  Non-action  there  is  a  return  to 
Being.     There  are  always  those  who  say,  'Why  act— why  not  be  content  to  be?'     And  the 
answer  is   that  between  our  present  muddled  doing   and   the  ideal  of  right   Being  there 
is  a  long,  hard  road  to  tread.     The  author  of  Fingers  pointing  towards  tho  Moon,  who 
calls  himself  Wei  Wu  Wei,  is  right  to  begin   at  the  top.     ''Non-Action  on   the   plane   of 
Being  becomes,  by  articulaUon,  Correct-Acton  on  the  plane  of  the  Existing.**    Granted,  but 
the  reverse  path  by  which  the  Existing  becomes  again  its  'suchness'  of  pure  Being  is  one 
that  all   must  tread.     Huang-Po   describes   the   ideal.     "From  thought-insUnt   to   thought- 
instant,  no  FORM;  from  thought-instant  to  thonght-instant,  no  ACTIVITY— that  is   to  be 
a  Buddha!     If  you  students  of  the  Way  wish  to  become  Buddhas,  you  need  study  no  doc- 
trines whatever,  but  learn  only  how  to  avoid  seeking  for  and  attaching  yourselves  to  any- 
thing.    Where  nothing  is  sought  this  implies  Mind  unborn;  where  no  attachment  exists, 
this  implies  Mind  not  destroyed;   and   that  which  is  neither   bom   nor   destroyed   is   the 
Buddha".     But  how  to  attain  to  this  Mind-unborn?     I  cannot  accept  the  facile  teaching  of 
those  who  claim  that  all  effort  is  needless,  and  indeed,  defeats  its  own  object.     What  is 
the  alternative?    Those  whom  I  regard  as  the  most  spiritually  advanced  men  I  have  ever 
met  all  bore  the  marks  of  a  tremendous  struggle;  those  who  speak  of  'no  effort*  are  still 
to  my  understanding  toying  with  concepts,  often  from  the  comfort  of  a  hypothetical  arm- 
chair.    I  agree  with  the  anonymous  author  of  Splendour  In  the  Night.     "Always  within, 
some  sword  point  of  my  consciousness  pierced  through  the  fog  and  fund  first  principles. 
Always  within,  something  stirred  and  saved  me  from  the  level  of  content    I  was  to  climb, 
we  were  all  to  climb,  and  doing  the  job  at  hand  seemed  to  be  the  mountain  offered  for 
the  scaling.    Ascending  hillsides;  that  was  our  function.    Our  means  and  our  end.*'    These 
are  brave  words,  as  from  a  master  of  right  action.    Asked.  .YWJ»t  is  Tao?**  a  mas^  of 
Zen  replied,  "W»lk  onr  ^  '^  \  ♦  .  .  4^  ^ 
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white  of  science  and  medicine,  celebrate  this  for  us  aesthetically.  We  all  recognize  this  m  the  blue  ^^^°  'p„  ..  ^^  multicolored  coat  of  Joseph  was  a  prophe- 
•Black  Shirts".  'Brown  Shirts",  and  'Zion  Blue".  And  what  of  the  "gold  standard"  ^^  l»l«,/^^°i"'"f,^'f  ^^^'^^^^  I  wTs  deeply  impressed  by  the  gray^-robed. 
,ic  forerunner  of  the  multi-faceted  abilities  which  enabled  him  to  save  the  drabber  brea  hren  o  the  house  of  ^^^J^^/  J  ^  the  technicolor  of  the  film  Black  Nar- 
gray-faced  Anglican  nuns  carrying  the  message  of  Christianity  to  the  colorful  heathen  Hindu  especially  a^  .^^^  ^^^  mist-shrouded 
cissos.  But  are  the  yellow-robed  Buddhist  monks  more  colorful,  or  are  the  glassy-eyed  meditating  ancients  wno  spena  tneir      5 _ 

listances  any  more  differentiat-  .,^.  THey  .ee.  to  obey  ,t.te  .nd  apparent  vulnerability.  ,      „  »•    -•T%.:.r;'*TL*Uw't'J  :;soTro:S;t   to^Sr  tJ^nTs: 

ed?       Square     Zen       says     Alan  „.^„,  „^  .„^.  ,„  ^^.Ir  p«r.«lt  .f       Th.   contrast  w«  even   noticeable  -^-*^r'\;'Cr»L   Uve^    painful!   the    originality    of    each    individual'. 

Watts.  Is  not  our  impression  of  goodness,  health,   tightness,  .wccess.   In     the    clothes.    The     Indians    and  ^ratch     or    J'"***    «  ,;  \;.„;^,  „^   situaUon,  of   both   our   common  his- 

the      oriental      misty      grayness  it  l.  a,  if  there  was  a  r«le  for  every-   tourist,  were   relatively  naked   com-  A^^^^^^^  contingencies     and     of    our 

similar  to   the   grayness   of   our  thing  and  they  are  controlled  by  It.   pared    with    the      proper     Mexican.  "'•'•™"  "  .muutes  the   Insect   separateness,  our   irreducible   alone- 

own?  .r  -  •'-^•V^'rr,  •!:.»:':.•*  !!:r    l^J-ll^'lSr'.^r.rte'rf  iJI.e'^^bCndrh.nl.S;   cities,   hl.   ness.  our  unavoidable  finiteness.    II 

But  Suzuki  goes  on.  After  rules  i 
studying  Zen  the  mountains  be-  '•'***j|; 
comes  mountains  once  again,  the  ***** '" 

trees  —  trees,  the  rivers  —  rivers.   •**" 


m  fact,  zen .  de«ned  as  .-srchTeS  ^-'^rT^rr'^Ti::::::::::  ?:gr';turfe.::r;n,er:::  .t  :s:ie":gTs?  wC  v  "".—aTe  =1:  .u^vrhisjo;;.  .rn 

•no  mindedness",  'nothing   special",  '*^'*Z    ,    J^     mJl^l^ detensWe   S^iiurUh' knee,  had ^come  knees   merely     .     backbone,     an     Internal    wants  also  his  particular  being  recog- 

•emptiness".    "your    everyday    We^  »«•;•♦«•'«  ♦^•"^•"•♦•J"  '*'*';*'^;   ^^^.^^                                                 the.keleton.     how     •xpo.ed     the     vital   nized  not  as  'somethmg  special"  but 

Why  then  bother  with  it  if  you  only  •«»*Pf»l»"  -  «"  ••*  -"ding  adju.t-   •»••".  ^r  ^the^  i^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^,^,    .^^^   acknowledged.   Like    K.lroy,   be 

land  back  where  you  started?  After  •"•"*•                   ,       .    u                   ..    For  the   Ladlnos  knees  were  In  the   What  .wbllme  faith  have  .nake.  and    was  here,  too. 

all.  does  not  each  saint  return  from  ^  \  "«ver    realued    how    •mportan     ^;;  ^^  /-Y        ,    ^,„^^   ^,  «,„^..   ^Irds  and   r.H  and  meni  The   rela-       There  are  times  when  man  needs 

th^    desert?     The    Buddha    returned  d^'^"^* .  ^o»l*'  ^'  »)« *  '«"^  '^  f>»'«»,  InJun   oast  and  were  to  be  hidden   tively   safe  one   to   on.   defense,  of   his   backbone,   too,   and    .t    can   and 

from    his    .solitary    medi.ation    after  be   carried,   J'ntd   after  a   couple   of   \'*J^]^'*JJ^*           ^•''«         "^                  ^  ^„,„,  „,   „„o.t   totally   «crl-   does  fail  him.  Then  he  fails,  not  as 

enlightenment,  Moses  aftoi 
the     wilderness,     Jesus 
desert.   Why    then    start   out 


Did  it  make  a  difference?  One  sus- 


,tion    after  be   carried,   until   after  a  couple   of  '"f^"  P**'  ""'  '^*''        "*  "'"         ^^e   Insect  are   almost  totally   sacrl-  does  fail  him.  Then  he  fails,  not  as 

r  his  from  summers  in  New  Mexico  and  Mexico  ^-^^J  ^;*7,„^i3„,  palm  thatched  hut   ficed  for  Intelligence,  motility,  under-  a  "success"  but  even  as  a  person.  It 

from      the  "  >^as  the  ado.^   housmg  that  f.rst  A"J  J«  ^^^  P*;^,    ,„  j,,.^,  the   standing.   In   fact,   a   perculiar   form  is   also   difficult   to    find   what   went 

-^   «t   all?  -/irV';   frr„..rr!n.Hr  St    .is    naked    ,«    the    whole 'sur-   of  freedom.  The  Insect  may  be  rela-  -ong.  U  is  not  easy Jo^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


people  —  .soft,  sentimental,  sensitive, 


Indians   tively    free    from    the    short    quick   when  there  is  no  armor.  To  even  find 


more  difficult.  The  return  had  to  be    Gently  a  door  opened  in  the  barred    ''^'^   «"^  ^  ^.^^^   ^^^   ^^^     geographically     speaking     are   skeletal    theory    either.    One's    bach- 

made  despite  the  detour  or  in  addi-   '^f  shuttered  windowed  walls    were   ^}^;^^^  /J^"^  ^^^  ,^  ,„„ound   quite   extensive.  The  vertebrate  can    bone  is  after  all  just  one's  back^ne^ 

Khmpses  of  bright  colors  of  soft-  ^^^l^^;';^; ^ne  village  has  already  think  beyond  the  community.  It  can  It  is  tempting  tt>  see  a  kmd  of 
ness,  pleasure,  warmth.  And  how  ";;'^'^';;*;'- ^^„  ,^t^,^%o  ,ong  pants  imagine  all  wrts  of  new  and  wond-  progress  from  hut  thru  walled  horn* 
brittle  the  shell  of  Spanish  pr.de  ^'*"^/""  '**-77;„iVormed  decency  rous  possibilities.  The  vertebrate  Is  to  open  house,  from  defenseless 
outside  those  walls!  I  ow  vulnerable  m  the  name  0^3,"^"  -  f  ''^'^^^  ^J^  ^^  „,.^,.,,^  „  „  ,„aslonally  worm,  thru  defended  insect  to  rela- 
the    person    outside    the    r.tual      o     under    the    pres^i  ^^  "surprised    by    lob".    One    sees    play   tively    defenseless    vertebrate:    from 

politeness!  "ow  sturdy  by  contrast  ^J^^J^^o^iernTt  to  mention  the  .mong  the  warm-blooded  vertebrates,  rivers  are  rivers,  thru  rivers  are 
were  many  of  the  Indians,  the  uan^  ^^n's  own  cuUure  climbing  aspir-  the  sliding  otters,  the  jumping  por-  -water",  to  rivers  are  rivers,  even 
dering  braceros  and  even  the  "^f  ^"  y^^"  '^^  l^^,^^^  J^  ,^3t  pol.es.  the  wagging  dogs,  the  chat-  though  one  seems  to  end  where  one 
tourists.     And    where   there    was   an    ^^'ons^  J*'^^    refreshing    about    the    ^Trlng  monkey..  has   begun.   Yet   when  other  dimen- 

occasional  concentra  ion  of  more  »PP^f^^^  ^^oJly  disappearing  into  These  freedoms  are  not  just  the  sions  of  existence  are  considered 
•Anglo"  housing,  what  a  sudden  and  jd.anjs  '''^;^^^J;'^;^^^^^\^^^  onlv  "extras"  in  addition  to  the  more  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  be- 
sharp  contrast,  .      ,     ^^  .c»    created   bv   their  attempts   to   cover   mundane   aspects    of   vertebrate    ex-   tween  the   first  and   third  states.  It 

ZZ7e  nZ    :  hUh  ?ooke5 Te     he  r  nak^dnes7as  they'acquire  cul-   istence  but  they  seem  to  enter  Into   is  very  difficult  to  see  just  what  it  is. 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  which  looKea  iiKe    |"^  ^^^  ^^^  fabric  of  being  itself.  It  is   As  a  first  approximation  it  seems  as 

a   transplant  from   Indiana  or  Oh.a    ture         *  freedom,  joy  become  more   if  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 

It  had  the  fee  ing  of  Edward  Hop-  J>'j^"^^;^  ""^^^^  ^J  „„,ess  we  than  just  specified  ends  but  are  organization  of  the  forces  operaUng 
per's    pmnting     House   by   the    Rail-  tor   u,  k  ^^^  dimensions   of   living    are   separated   in  the  field.  The  first  state  seems  to 

road"  My  ^''f /^^'^'^'''^J'J'  'I  ^Tn"  they  wUl  somehow  remain  as  ends  in  themselves  that  the  gray-  be  very  much  more  at  the  mercy  of 
stood  surrounded  in  »»  dire^^^ions  by  ^^^^^^^^' ^^^Ur^  to  the  adobe  hoi-  ing  smog  seems  to  settle  in.  Then  all  events  external  to  its  own  center 
the  brown  adobe  homes  of  the  f^du^J^  ^  J  Brownstone  row,  the  we  must  seem  to  "play",  we  must  at  of  being.  The  third  state  by  being 
Spanish-Colonial  period  and  their  ^^  ^J^^^*'  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  3,,  ti„,es  and  costs  feel  "free".  When  open  to  these  seemingly  external 
modern  copies  of  how  t>p  cally  ^^^^'^^  "^;,;**^  ,  ^tue  careful,  the  these  as  the  good  are  separated  events  is  somehow  merged  with 
"Exoskeletal"  '^"S'*';    'goyishe)   and   how   out  of  J»" /*"J  necessary  for  insula-   from  the  attendant  dangers  as  "the   them  and  in  a  way  is  identified  with 

P»«^«'  bow  gauche.  Later  in  Guadal-   ""f  ^'^J^^J^'^^ij  necessary  for   bad"  and  a  wall  is  erected  between   them,  because  them  and  vice  versa, 
rion    to    it.'   If   anything    the    lonely    ajara    I    saw    many    more    of    these   "«"•  ^.^^^   ^^^   ^^^j^,   ,^^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^eep  the  good  from  being   They  become   incorporated  into   the 

.earch  only  made  more  difficult  the   Anglo    style    bo"\^s.  .  ^bere    are  ^  ^^        /'       ^„^  ^^^13  that  these  con-   contaminated     by     evil     then     real   center    of   being.     One    grows    with 
re-discovery  of  attachment  or  engage-   many     that    Guadalajara    does    not  •'     ^^    ^^^^^^.^j    purposes    to   trouble     starts.     The     discovery     of  them   somehow.    That   seems   to   be 

ment.  Study  made  it  a  thing  of  will   seem   a    "Mexican     city    at   all    ana     _^_^^  ^^^  ^^^  adequate   One  remem-   original  sin  was  a  real  landmark  in   what  therapy,  growth,  learning,  and 


in 


t«en  a  kind  of  illness  and  recovery,  sura,   uniair.    ouv    ...«w.    ^.    '.""  rebellious     H     L     Mencken,    in    the  lived  with  —  to  be  responsible  for.  existence    these    expansions    can    to 

One  got  lost  and  Zen  was  the  way  City  is  also  Anglo  looking  ana  in  jw  ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^   "Proper   Bos-  Yet  if  evU  can  only  be  postponed  or  some    degree    be    passed    on    thru 

back  to  wholeness.  Pedegral  the  newest,  richest,  suouro  ^^.^^„  p^^y^^^  ^ne  should  not  con-  diminished  and  not  aovided,  especial-  natural  selection.  But  all  too  frequent. 

But   illnesses   have    histories,    con-  it   was   clear   that  even    yne    tnneti  ^^^^^  -^   psychodomocilic   theory   of  ly   one's  own  evU,   one  wastes   less  ly  the  culturally  mediated  and  direct- 


f 


di«ons,"and"these,  too,  are   part  of   states  was  ^•"^^^'f^^^^JJi^J-*;;  ^^^uJ  ST Tn^  moreT^n   a  'Jm;";;rf;c7W  def e'nses.  Good 
the  suchness,  the  everyday  life.  Can   tecture-wise.  By  contrast,  our  brown    neuro  ,  ^^,,^^.,^ .^^^.^.,^m>,>c..^mmmm 

one  always  be  healthy,  good?    Can  stone  and  brick  row  houses  were  also       mm ■  :  — ^'  .mm^mi^mmm^mmmmm 

evU  be  avoided  completely?  Is  it  not  part  of  the  adobe  tradition.  So  it 
as  Rene  Dubos  suggests,  "Health  U  wasnt  just  "Mexico"  or  Mexican 
a  Mirage"?  So  perhaps  Zen  has  a  that  I  sensed.  It  was  a  way  of  life, 
place  and  a  time  in  each  life.  Per-  a  design  for  living,  a  cultural  change 
haps  its  claim  to  no-mindness,  empti-  under  way  in  both  countries, 
ness  is  saying-  net  your  defenses  What  does  it  mean  to  have  a  front 
go-.'  "let  it  come  down".  Perhaps  it  and  back  yard  outside  ^he  house  as 
fs  the  response  of  the  autumnal  against  a  patio  inside?  What  does  it 
season  of  particular  hopes,  of  speci- signify    to    build    our   strength    into 


WAS* 


fie  designs  and  plans,  of  historical  the  inside  of  a  house  with  the  walls 
religions  and  cultures,  of  the  seasons  merely  curtains  as  against  to  build 
preceding  and  making  possible  the  a  house  whose  strength  was  n  its 
rebirths  of  n*w  hopes  and  of  new  outer  walls?  The  "P^'^'bf^^'^'^f* 
lives  and  of  new  plans  fort  iving.         was  the   difference  between  the   in- 


-I    ^  ^^   ««;iiti  between  being  surrounded  by   ones 

ogy.  We   find   over   'IJ^*/^*^.  •«*;"  J^lrns We    supports     and    having     a 

individuals    whose    who^  J^fe^^  ,,,,,  central  heat- 

has    become    a    ^^^  ?!!:«  nlf J^d^^^^  ing   central  plumbing).  The  compan- 

Identity,  or  what  Is  being  defended,  ing,  tem        ^  ^  -^  y^^^ 

seems  absurdly  Inconsequential,  even  son  is  far  fetched,  1  kno^.,  y 


"The  House  by  the  Railroad 


and  ed  agencies,  the  church,  the  state» 
the   school,   the  industrial  and  tech- 

I  nological  complexes,  the  specifie 
societies,  the  cities,  the  neighbor- 
hoods are  not  well  founded.  One 
often  does  what  others  do  because 
they  do  it  and  not  because  it  is  deep 
down  relevant  to  the  total  situation. 
One  then  tends  to  relapse  to  the 
seeming  monochromatic  pervasive- 
ness of  a  specialty  which  is  to  be 
defended  at  all  costs.  It  can  be  the 
defensive  imperialism  of  the  East  or 
West,  academic  imperialism,  or  that 
exclusive  form  of  monotheism  which 
Leslie  White  called  "monopoly  the- 
ology". Here  the  feeling  of  *'special- 
ness"  becomes  strongest.  But  it  is 
here  the  radical  insights  of  Zen^ 
Tao,  and  the  so-called  mysteries 
become  morst  valuable  to  help  let 
go,  let  come  down.  Because  only  as 
"specialness**  is  seen  to  be  a  part  of 
the   one,   only  as  all   colors   are   in 


almost    non-existent.    These    Individ-  pragued   me   in    l^xico   City  ^^^sexual  one.  It  is  the   fact  of  bad  become  a  matter  of  degree,  no     the  bgh^  can  the  uniqueness  of  one  s 

wals  have  bolstered  and  shored  op  a  New  York  -  m  Boston.    ' "*  ^'  primacy  of  defensiveness  that  is  qualities.  And  even  more  important  own  fimteness  reappear. 

wav  of  Hf;    havTwalled  It  around,  phor   sticks,    ^ff   "\^^°^^^^l  Ee   orXL  not   what   is   defended  one    makes    a    complementary    dis-       There  is  something  splendid  about 

way  of  life.  "•^•^^•"•*'        ^  ,^,»,  ,ives  and   endoskeletal  lives.    There  the   problem  not   ^nai                                                                    _                                                       Railroad"  despite 

Ti^Tot  1.  ;:     .or.  li.t  ^e-  are     lives     lived     within     defensive  against                                           ^^^  eovery ^^  />rj^  J,y^^^   ^^^  ^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.  ^^^^  ^ 

te  much  inside  at  all.  From  the  out-  walls;    there    are    1  ves    that    seem  J^**  ™^^^^                  ,,„»  .„  „«.   gether  consUtute  freedom  and  a  very  thing  wonderful  about  the  man  wh« 

SdT    tSey    Sem     automata,     ritual  relatively  naked  bu    have   some  in-  JJ  •^'^'''J^'J^  **J'^  ^^^  ^  ^  5„^.„ted    complement    -    anxiety,  has  become  once  again  iust  « bu«a» 

side     mey     »^m ».„  ,.^»„i  „pr  source  of  strength  that  SQmeho>*    sKeieronr   in  nw    ^      '  ,_, am  «^,»:,..*-  iw^  ♦«»«!  r«nnncihiUtvhein«r. 


b«,nd.  rule  driven.  Imminently  lawful    ner  source 


and  responsive  to 


Wis  lener  •>  the  enables   an    erect   existence    despite    very 


much,  more  exposed  lo  kilury.  All  eoostitutc  the  total  responsibility  being. 
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The  Glass  Which  is  Zen 

by  ElUn  Lieben 

Each  period  of  history  has  found  for  itself  a  ffame  of  refer- 
ence— a  colored  glass  through  which  to  view  itself,  the  periods 
which  preceded  it  and  through  which  to  predict  the  course  of  its 
future.  The  questions  which  one  asks  are  just  those  stimulated  by 
the  properties  of  the  glass  under  which  he  organizes  the  world, 
whether  they  be  questions  of  natural  science,  social  science,  or 
philosophy.  As  new  ideas  *oH  earth  he  touched, 
emerge  and  assume  salient  roles       »"*  ^^'^  '^  ^^^  ^^^''^  ^^  Siddhartha, 


Neither  Nor:  A  Path 


within  the  intellectual  frame- 
work and  human  consciousness 

of  a  culture,  they  gradually  start  to 
modify  or  perhaps  even  distort  the 
contours  and  coloration  of  the  glass 
itself  until  the  world  which  it  pre- 
sents is  hardly  recognizable.  But  the 
glass  itself  remains,  shading  in  the 
boundaries  of  experience  and  the 
|Mith  the  analyzing  eye  shall  follow. 
Yet  suppose  the  glass  were  suddenly 
%o  be  removed**  Supposing  that  the 
irregulartiy  in  the  glass,  imposing  an 
artihcial  separation  of  mind  or  .nai- 
ler were  to  be  corrected*  would  a 
new  kind  of  unity  appear,  rising  nat- 
urally from  the  tearing  down  of  cate- 
gories? 

In  a  sefise,  these  are  the  ultimate 
questions  Zen  asks,  »nd  they  trt 
questions  which  mt^  neither  an- 
swerable nor  definable  by  the  intel- 
lect alone.  For  the  intellect  can 
grasp  the  meaning,  but  not  the  ex- 
perience of  being  suddenly  outside 
this  relationship  with  reality. 
There  H  the  story  of  the  Zen  stu- 
dent who  for  twenty  years  sat  at 
the  master's  feet  Mt%di  pondered 
•ver  questions  such  as  the  mean- 
ing of  life,  the  meaning  of  the  self, 
the  existence  of  a  God.  Only  in  the 
wisdom  of  his  old  age  did  he  real- 
ise that  he  had  been  asking  the 
wrong  questions.  And  yet  the  ques- 
tions had  to  be  asked  and  the  feel- 
ings and  experiences  they  pro- 
duced had  to  be  discovered  and  ex- 
plored by  the  whole  being,  before 
the  sage  could  understand  the  true 
and  great  wisdom,  which  had  all 
the  while,  lay  just  beyond  his 
grasp. 


the   Buddha,  the   man   who  searched 


by  Misaico  Miyamoto 

I  am  convinced  that  the  man  who  knows  himself,  acts  and  actualizes  his  deeds  in  that  direction 
in  doing  what  is  proper  for  himself.  In  this  direction  values  exist.  The  term  ^^value"  which  I  use 
here  has  two  meanings.  One  meaning  is:  'social  values";  and  the  other  is  ''experimental  value/** 
Social  valus"  exist  as  a  part  of  social  reality.  They  exist  in  situations  where  general  welfare 
exists.  "Experimental  value"  exists  within  the  individual  and  becomes  alive  through  experience 
Both  of  them  •reside  and  live  within  the  person   when  one  is  aware  of  himself. 

I   am   convinced    that   such   a 
man  can  enjoy  his  deed,  because 


for  the  way  and  found  it  only  when    he  knows  what  he  does,  and  he     natural.  I  was  either  in  tension  or  in 

knows  what  is  right,  not  because    resignation.  In  other  words  I-was  ex 
it  is  proper,  but  because  he  is  given    tremely    busy    or    extremely    absent. 


he  saw  that  the  way  itself  was  nei 
ther  to  be  found  nor  sought.  Is  this 
way  open  to  all  men?  It  is  easy  to 
make  man  see  that  all  is  without 
form  or  meaning — that  science,  reli- 
gion,  philosophy   are   so   nuiny    num- 


pleasure  by  the  deed  itself. 

From   the   above   point.   I   agree   in 
general  with  Schlick's  notion  in  Prob- 


not  think  of  the  whole  situation.  can   feel    free    only   when   I   am   be< 

Of  course  the  above  situation  is  not    tween,  that  is.  in  "the  moderation". 

Sometimes  tt%e   nfioderatton  It  mio- 

urnierstood.   In   one   sense   it   sounds 

neoatively,    because    H    h    the    way 

neitt%er  In  the  too  much   nor  In   fho 

little.    Some    people    might    saif 


My     psychic    state     was     either 

much    or   too   little,   but   not   "in 

tween**  two  extremes.  Here.  I  would    moderation    Is    passive.    But   the   no- 


too 

be 


ber  svstem^  which  hold  true  as  long    lems  of   Ethics.  He  carries  out  prob 


like  to  consider  the  term  "between 


♦» 


as  the  rules  of  the  game  are  fol- 
lowed but  which  are  roads  which 
lead  away  from  the  very  answers 
they  are  trying  to  :^eek.  But  can  we 
assume  that  from  total  anomie  will 
spring  a  world  of  Buddahs?  If  one 
cannot  perceive  that  through  the  ut- 
ter meaninglessness  of  life  and  the 
world  lies  the  infinity  of  the  universe 
to  be  explored,  then  one  sees  noth- 
ing, only  meaninglessness.  Life  has 
no  direction  and  it  stops  in  bewilder- 
ment. Men  either  commit  .>uicide  or 
are  committed  to  insane  ssylums. 

Zen  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
present,  mainly  as  a  reaction  to  mod- 
ern man*s  difficulty  in  experiencing 
either  himself  or  his  world.  And  if 
Zen  does  nothing  more  than  re- 
awaken in  man  the  sensibilities  to 
the  infinite  potentialities  of  human 
existence,  then  it  has  dune  a  great 
deal.  If  man  sees  the  colored  glass 
whether  it  bi»  science,  religion  or 
philo.Nophy.  a>  being  absolute,  then 
he  is  cut  oflf;  arbitrarily  from  just 
those  areas  of  experience  which  he 
has  tried  to  categorize.  The  modern 
astronomer  who  organizes  the  stars 
into  numbered  boxes  has  done  noth- 
ing more  to  the  stars  themselves 
than  the  early  Greek  who  saw  only 
the  shapes  of  animals  in  the  sky.  The 
colored  glass  has  been  changed  for  a 
more   scientific   one.   but    what    is   un- 


lems  by  analysing  several  theories 
and  tries  to  convey  the  nation  that 
values  exist  in  immediate  experience. 
According  to  him  "One  may  be  right, 
the  other  wrong,  they  differ,  not  by 
their  final  valuation,  but  only  by  vir- 
tue of  their  insight  capacity  of  judg- 
ment, or  experience."  'Every  experi- 
ence h?3is  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  of 
pain. — The  Essence  of  these  feelings 
i6  indescribable.  Every  simple  experi- 
ence is  beyond  all  description." 
Schlick  leaves  the  judgment  of 
values.  Because  he  says  "The  values 
do  not  stand  above  him  but  reside 
within  him,  it  is  natural  for  him  to 
l>e  good."  Yes,  but  then,  when  are 
the  values  valuable  for  him?  Schlick 
is  saying  that  "There  is  no  possibility 
of  influencing  him  in  any  other  way 
than  by  arousing  his  own  feelings.** 
He  does  not  try  to  mention  the  in- 
dividual insight.  He  leaves  this  prob- 
lem for  the  sake  of  individualities. 
One  of  the  rea.sons  why  I  agree  with 
him  is  probably  for  this  point  of 
view.  But  then,  how  does  the  in 
dividual  consider  this  insight?  In 
what     situations     are     these     feelings 

aroused? 

I   would   like  to   consider   this   prob- 
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which   I  use    What    does   it   mean?    It 
is  a  middle  of  two  extremes.   But   it 


tion  si  n%ore  positive,  more  creatlvo. 
Because  if  I  am  In  a  condition  ol 
moderation,  I  can  relax  In  this  situo* 
tion.  If  i  can  accept  this  situation,  I 
am  ready  to  accept  any  matter  when 
it  comes.  Then  I  have  time  to  tfimk 
of  myself  as  well  as  others. 

The  idea  of  moderation  lives  wltt»- 
in  the  person,  so  that  it  is  not  con%- 
parable  with  that  of  others.  I  have 
my  own  path  of  moderation.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  if  1  am  in  my  path  of 
moderation,  I  feel  free  in  this  situa- 
tion, I  can  know  what  I  want,  and  I 
can  make  decisions  on  the  j^rop^r 
way. 

People  may  ask  me,  "then  how  do 
you  get  the  experience  of  ecstacy  of 
pleasure?  Isn't  that  an  extreme?"  It 
might  be  so.  But  I  would  say,  ecstacy 
would  exist  between  insensibility  and 
craziness.  If  I  am  in  craziness  I 
would  not  be  able  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion with  either  people  or  external 
world.  Because  I  would  be  absorbed 
in  onfy  my  own  excitement.  The  ex- 
perienoe  of  ecstacy  would  be  seen  in 
a  relationship  with  either  people  or 
external    world.    To    me,    the    lasting 


is  not  a  point  or  a  spot., I  don't  mean    imprints   including   ecstacy   are   what 


■'between"  in  a  quantitative  sense.  It 
cannot   be   measured.    I   mean   it    in   a 


were   seen   in   the   moderation   rather 
thanin  the  exaggerated  acUi. 


When     I 
like    the 


But   supposing   we   ourselves   asked    derneath   is  still  the   same.  The   light 


llhese  .same  questions,  removing  from 
them  the  platitudmess  cloak  they 
have  assumed  in  the  last  decade. 
Supposing  we  suddenly  dropped  all 
resistance  to  the  danger  we  face  in 
^nfronting  once  end  for  all  those 
^[uestions  which  we  as  individuals 
Itave  rarely  been  able  to  face  up  to? 
Suppose  that  man  forced  himself  to 
lee  that,  beyond  the  meaning  which 
•re  give  to  life,  and  therefore  to  our 
awn  existence,  that  meaning  disap- 
pears, indeed  that  the  meaning  of 
meaning  disappears.  Is  it  pos.sible 
lor  man  to  close  his  eyes  upon  an 
ordered  directed  universe,  and  open 
Ihem  one  second  later  upon  a  world 
In  which  the  self  is  suddenly  viewed 
4y»  having  no  end — no  purpose— in- 
^ed  no  significance  what-so  ever  in 
iptke  infinity  of  time,  motion  and 
^ace?  It  is  possible,  as  existentialist 
literature  is  quick  to  point  out.  But 
jKas  existentialism,  or  Zen  as  it  s 
|>re!>ented  to  western  minds,  seen  the 
^nsequences  which  such  a  philos- 
ophy can  have?  Can  the  western 
mind  which  has  traditionally  sepa- 
rated the  self  from  the  non-self  turn 
from  what  in  reality  was  constant 
scrutiny  of  the  ego  to  an  unbounded 
perception  and  acceptance  of  what 
l«? 

The  Zen  masters  say  that  before 
Nirvana   can  be   reached,  one   sinks 
Into    9^n     almost    unfathomable    de< 
pression.  The    result   freedom.   The 
•«o  and   the   needs  of  the   ego  ^r^ 
left  behind,  a  different  kind  of  self 
emerges,    one    which    neither    ques- 
tions nor  catagorizes  existence  into 
time     or     static     form,     but     which 
rather    experiences    to    the    fullest 
If^at  which  others  can  only  see   in 
outline     striker     the    colored     glass. 
For   from   the    realization   that    life 
Hes   no  measurable  value,   nor  ulti- 
mate   purpose    beyond    the    experi- 
once   of   living   through    itself,  m^n 
can    achieve    the   state    of    absolute 
peace,    absolute    wisdom.       Klesse's 
Siddhartha,    who    listened    to    and 
understood    the    flowing     water    of 
the    river,  found   this   after   he   had 
lived    and    suffered    all    experience 
possible   to   m^n.      \i\%  sensibilities 
were  open  to  every   nuance,  every 
flavor    of    the     world    surrounding 
him,  ^nd  he  was  totally  at  one  with 
'water  be    listened   to   and   the 


from  the  stars  i.>  no  more  beautiful, 
no  more  penetrating,  then  it  was  to 
the  first  star  gazer  who  saw  no  pal- 
tern,  and  perhaps  even  less  so. 

Like  all  verbalized  philosophies, 
Zen  can  either  be  assimilated  by 
the  intellect  as  another  philosophy 
to  be  understood  and  written 
about,  or  it  can  become  a  dominant 
category  itself  —  another  colored 
glass.  Yet  Zen  as  a  way  of  life  is 
neither  of  these.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
easiest  way  of  life  of  all,  for  what 
it  seeks  is  nothing  but  what  is  be- 
fore our  very  eyes.  Man  need  not 
be  afraid  of  meaninglessness,  for 
what  seenru  to  be  so,  will,  if  given 
the  opportunity,  present  Itself  ac- 
cording to  its  own  inherent  direc 
tion.  Just  as  the  Japanese  sculp- 
ture follows  the  grain  and  direc- 
tion of  the  wood,  so  can  others 
reach  the  inherent  nature  of  the 
world  and  of  life.  The  danger 
comes  only  when  he  is  unable  to 
allow  himself  to  see  what  really 
does  exist.  It  does  not  follow  that 
if  meaning  is  wrenched  away  that 
the  overwhelming  experience  of 
the  Buddah  will  follow.  It  is  this, 
which  those  of  \m%  who  play  with 
the  language  of  Zen,  must  be 
aware  of. 


In  Japan,  people  often  use  a  word 
**Giri".  Literally,  **gi"  means   honour, 
justice,    or    righteousness,    and    *'n'* 
means    reason,    right,    truth    or    prin- 
unstable    ciple.  When  we  use  "Giri**  as  a  com- 

It  im< 


lem   through    my    experience.   When    I 

came  to  America  one  year  ago,  I  had  hierarchical  sense.  It  is  between  one 

severe  trouble  with  the  language.  As  extreme     and     the     other 

language   it   one   of  the   main    means  could    not    be    in    betweei 

for  communicating  with  people,  I  had  above.   I   was  either   in   an   exaggera 

to    use     English    in    every    day     life,  'i'^"  or  i"  a  deficiency.  Such  ..virpm, 

Otherwise     I     was     left     apart     from  conditions  lead  people  to  an  k       ^    r  •.  •      . 

others   When  I  wanted  to  participate  P^^-Vhic    condition    of   non  freedom.    I    bined   form    U   means   justice. 

^i>c«>c     moai  was  compelled  to  be  not   free  by  the    P''es  acts  of  virtues.  But   it  contain.s 

Classes,     meal  '^  •ji-i-,.  ».. 

situation  in  which  I  found  myself.  In  v\»ae    hierarchical    virtues.    It    might 

such  a  state  I  could  not  feel  pleasure  sound    vague.    But    it    isn't.    What    it 

at     all.     but     I    could     only     imagine  menas    is;  one    should    act    his    acts 

pleasure.    A    pleasure    should    not    be  maintaining    his     dignity    within     his 

imagined     It    should    be    felt    in    the  proper  station   neither   too   high    nor 

immediate  experience.  The  idea  of  a  too    low.    This    notion    may    be    still 

pleasant  state   is  valueless.  Then   my  vague.  Even  the  Japanese  themselves 

existence    would    not    be    valuable.    I  sometimes     miscontrue      it.     Usually 

people    comprehend    it    as    obligation 


in  the  situation,  e.g. 
times,  and  any  other  social  talks,  first 
of  all  I  had  to  listen  to  the  words 
very  very  carefully.  If  not  so,  I 
could  not  catch  a  single  word,  since 
the  English  accent  is  so  different 
from  that  of  Japanese  and  my  vocab- 
ulary was  very  limited.  When  I  con- 
centrated my  aHention  on  listening 
to  the  words,  I  was  extremely  busy 
just  to  catch  the  words.  I  became  so 
tense  that  I  could  not  relax  at  all.  I 
could  not  continue  this  attitude  for 
a  very  long  time,  because  of  my  tired- 
ness. So  when  I  was  fatigued  from 
listening,  I  just  resigned  myself  to 
ignore    listening   to   any   words  at  all. 


Truth  of  Zen... 

Coni'inued  jrorn   Page  Five 
inal    features    which    you    had    even 
prior  to  your  birth?** 


rather  than  justice.  We  Japanese  had 
so  many  laws  which  regulated  life  by 
inherited  class  position  (until  the 
middle  of  19th  century^  So  people 
were  used  to  obey  laws  and  main< 
tained  their  life  within  their  proper 
Again,   this   is   simply   another  way    station  by  laws.  So  that  people  were 


t^aiku:    Jen  J   Oi/Jtal 


Then   the    words   which    people    were    of    confirming    the    Zen    hypothesis"  given    "Giri**    in    their    life    by    laws. 

talking   because    just    like  a    noise.    It    ^^^^    there    is    something    More    than  Consequently,   they    comprehend    giri 

had  no  meaning  at  all  to  •^«-  '^JJ^"    ^.^^   ^ye   included    in   anv   one   system,  as   obligation.    It   is    definitely    wrong 

hardly  possible  to  communicate  witti  *     . 

people  under  such  a   condition.  Both    This    is   why   Zen.   yes   even    Zen,    re-  ^^  have  a  life  regulated  by  laws.  But 

attitudes   of   tension   and    resignation    fuses  to  take  itself  seriously.  This  is  *^  *t  is  life  regulated  by  laws,  people 

were    shifting    within    one    situation,    ^^^^  rationale  for  the  insistence  upon  would   feel  responsible  for  their  own 

but    the    real     listening,    that    is,    to    ^^^    importance    of    the    transmission  ^'^^      Responsibility     should     not     be 
i«ffid»r«tand   and  to  participate   in  the 

.?     r.                          ^                                 outside    the    Scriptures:    this    is    whv  S'ven  by  others.  If  I  feel  responsible 

situation  did  no  happen,  in  xnis  $itw«                                        *-           -                          .  «- 

tion    all  I  could  do  was  to  think  only    the  mondo  and  the  koan  seem  almost  ^^'*  ^y  '*^^'  I  will  chose  my  way  by 

of  English  or  to  ignore  It.  But  I  could    ridiculously    absurd    to    the    first    en-  n^xself.    If  I   choose   my    way   by   my- 

countering    Western     mind.     This    is  ^^^^^  ^    would   feel    free   in   this    way. 

why    the    koan    must    serve    to    point  ^^  ^^y   would  be  neither  too  much 

out  over  and  over  the  importance  of  ^^^    ^^^    little.    It    would   be    "in    the 

feeling    with    all    one's    capacity    that  moderation.-    "Giri"    would    be    seen 


lute 


The  Zen  insistence  upon  the  abso-    countless  others.  The  poet's  own  ex 
significance  of  the  facU.of  the    P^rience    is    all     experience. 


The   Way    ol    Zen 
Well  then,  let's  go  — 
to    the    place    where    we   tumble 
down  looking   at  snow! 


Beauty 

Ttie  usually  hateful  crow: 
he,   too   — this   morning. 


in 


Autumn 


everyday,  the  commonly  encounter- 
ed, finds  delightful  expression  in 
the  poetry  form  of  the  haiku.  Be- 
cause of  the  terseness  with  which 
the  poet  who  chooses  the  haiku 
form  must  express  himself,  there  is 
more  of  an  emphasis  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  suggesting,  of  outlining, 
rather  than  actually  expressing  these 
significances.     One     finds  •a     frozen 

moment,   a   suspension    of   the   time-    ^^(vveen    the   waves: 
space  dimension  in  the  haiku:  things        mixed    in   with    little   shells, 
have  existence  in  its  seventeen  sylla-  shreds    of    bush  clover.    * 

bles.    as    the    cosmos    have    existence 
in  a  grain  of  sand.  It   is  the  specifi- 
cation  of   the   genuine    equality    and  Summer    Rain 
sameness   and    wonder   of    all    things    A    sudden    shower    falls    - 
in  existence.  They  ought  to  be  read        and   naked   I   am   riding 
with  a  feeling  that   id  each  of  them         on    a 
is  a  universe  and  the  possibility  for    -^  ~~" 


on    the    snow ! 
Sunf«a    Beach 


— Basho 


naked    horse! 

•t  ■!•  #t  ^  a  -«-.■* 


c*     • 


reason   is  ridiculous.  Thus,  the   koan  *"   ^^^^  ^^^    "Giri"  is   seen  with    re- 

pushes    the    dualism,    the,   wall    built  sponsibility. 

between    the    Self   and    the    Not-self,       The  notion  of  moderation  approach- 

the   reification   of   Specialness    to   its  es  to  tt«e   notion  of  "Emptiness"  (#• 

absolute    extreme,     with     the     result  be    free    from    mind    attachmotvt    or 

that    the    whole   structure    which    the  no-mind).    But    "Emptiness"    only    oc- 

individual  builds  around  himself  and  curs  in  certain  situations.  My  mind  is 

then  perches  upon,  collapses.  But  thi§.  not   always   In   "Emptiness", 

destruction,     surprisingly      is    not     a  tion  is  not  iust  a  matter  of  having 

destruction  of  the  Self.  It  is  merely  cured.  It  is  ratttor  the  act  of  cHoIco 

the     providing     of     opportunity     for  or  will.   I    can    enjoy  tl«o   oxporlonco 

what-has-been  there-all-along  to  come  In  this  situation.  My  Self  Is  awakltf 

back  into  real  existence.  In   this   situation.   Freedom   exIsH   in 

But  then  again.  Zen  is  actually  the  this   situation.    But   I   cannot   compel 

demonstration  of  the  everyday.  It  is  others  to  agree  to  this  point,  bocauto 

the    reason    of    unreason;    it    Is    the  this  is  ttie  way  of  my  individuality.  I 

sense  of  the  senseless.  find  values  In  this  way  and  I  find  my 

^  ;  L  »  I  IT- 1  r  rn  ^  ^  I  •  «  i  •^IL  S.  Solf  k%:  tlila  ^m^^     -  i  ;;  i  i  i  ^  :J  X  i* 
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Archaeological  Findings. 
Spur  Mideast  Nationalism 

*'A  sense  of  a  national  and  cultural  heritage  as  manifested  by  an  intense  interest  in  archaeology 
and  nationalism  are  closely  connected  factors  in  the  Middle  East;^  Dr.  Cyrus  Gordon,  Professor  of 
Near  Eastern  Studies  at  Brandeis,  said  in  a  lecture  Tuesday,  April  7.  Dr.  Gordon's  lecture,  sponsor- 
ed by  the  Student  Zionist  Organization,  dealt  with "Archaeology  and  Nationabsm  m  the  Near  East/' 

Pointing  out  that  the  strongest  nationalistic  movements  in  the  Middle  East  are  those  of  coun- 
tries such  as  Egypt  and  Iraq  which  can  look  back  on  a  long  cultural  tradition.  Dr.  Gordon  said 
that  any  Near  Eastern  nationalism  attaches  itself  to  some  past  golden  age  which  has  been  redis- 
covered by  archeology.    Egypt  has  the  background  of  ancient  Egyptian  culture,  Iraq  those  of  the 

Sumerian  and   Babylonian   civilizations. 

This    searching    back     Into    the        py  over   Egypt's   present   strength 

in  Syria,  which   she  considers  part 


national  consciousness  frequently 
accompanies,  or  Is  accompanied  by, 
the  resurgence  of  a  depressed 
area  or  the  renaissance  of  a 
people  who  have  long  felt  them- 
selves Inferior.  In  a  country  such 
as    tlie    United    States,    It    Is    not 


In  Israel  ther^  U  a  veritable  "ar- 


of    the    Mesapotamian     sphere    of 
influence. 

Neither  Lebanon  nor  Iran  is  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic  about  Egypt  or 
Iraq.  Tliis,  Dr.  Gordon  observed, 
ma)(es  sense  in  terms  of  the  histories 
of  these  two  countries  as  uncovered 
by  archaeology.  Lebanon  is  very  con- 


hand  in  hand. 

This  linkage.  Dr.  Gordon  noted,  is 
not  confined  to  the  Middle  East.  He 
suggested  Tibet  as  another  example. 

—Mimi  Segall 
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Hey— 
Don't  Coll  Us. 
We'll  Call  You 

Buddy  &  Joel 


chaeology  craze."  Archaeology  is  a  scious  of  her  Phoenician  background, 
common  interest  of  the  intelligent  and  is  a  distinct  enUty  apart  from 
citizens.  The  interest  is  not  confined  either  the  Iraqui  or  Egyptian  cultural 
to  Biblical  archaeology  but  extends  streams.  And  Iran,  despite  the  fact 
also  to  what  Dr.  Gordon  called  the  that  she  is  nominally  Moslem,  looks 
"cla<;sical  Canaanite  heriUge,"  in  back  to  her  Persian  cultural  tradition 
comparison  with  the  classical  Greek  and,  Dr.  Gordon  said,  is  actually  anU- 
and  Roman  heritage  of  Western  civil-  Arabic  and  perhaps  also  anti-Islamic, 
ization.  There  is  growing  awareness  In  countries  such  as  Yemen  and 
of  Hebrew  as  one  of  the  ancient  Saudi  Arabia,  the  lack  of  a  strong 
tongues  and  of  the  non-Hebraic  Ian-  nationalism  and  the  lack  of  an  aware- 
guages  and  cultures  of  ancient  noss  of  a  strong  cultural  tradition  go 
Palestine. 

This  cultural  heritage.  Dr.  Gordon 
said,  is  not  conlined  to  the  researches 
of  scholars  but  has  a  strong  efft^ct  on 
present-day  political  problems  and 
attitudes.  Archaeological  discoveries 
of  an  ancient  age  of  power  and  pros- 
perity can  give  a  people  a  feeling  of 
solidarity  and  self-respect,  which  can 
be  an  inspiration  to  demands  for  in- 
dependence, as  in  the  case  of  Cyprus. 
Or,  the  attaining  of  national  status 
ran  result  in  a  .search  for  such  cul- 
tural attachments,  as  in  Turkey, 
which  has  adopted  the  old  Hiititc 
rivilization  as  its  own  heritage. 
The  Middle  East  is  an  area  where 

thin9$  do  not  %\mp\y  happen  in  the 

present,    but    are    always    involved 

with   the   past.   Dr.  Gordon   pointed 

out   that   the    present    postures    of 

the  various  Arab  countries   in   the 

Middle  East  can  be  traced  far  back 

into  history.  The  Arabs  are   not  a 

monolithic  unit;  even  their  various 

cultural  groups  mr^  fragmented  and 

separated.       The    rivalry    between 

Egypt  and  Iraq  is  an  old  one.  Each 

country  has  a   long  and  illustrious 

history  and  a  strong  awareness  of 

its  past,   and    each  feels   that   pan- 

Arab    nationalism    is   something   of 

which  It  should  be  the  head.  Syria 

and  the  former  Palestine  area  were 

always    buffers    between    the    two, 

and  Iraq  is  probably  not  very  hap- 
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"BON  VOYAGE" 

AND  SAIL  INTO  SPRING  WEEKEND  AS 

"PLAYBOY  GOES  ABROAD" 

FRIDAY  APRIL  17,  —  SUNDAY  APRIL  19 

FEATURED     ENTERTAINMENT: 

FRIDAY  NIGHT'*  *Thc  Doug  Worth  Trio 

Feofuring  Johnnie  Allegro 

AT  THE  FORMAL*  *Twen  Woylin  OrcKcstro 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON** J.  J.  Johnson  Quintet 

SUNDAY  NIGHT^*Thc  Coinc  Mutiny  ond 

Those  Greot  Mogoo  Cortoons! 


_ 


SUFFOLK  UNIVERSITY  LAW  SCHOOL 

Founded  1906  i 

Approved  by  the  American  Bor  Assoclotion 

Day,  Evening  and  Graduate  Divisions  Coeducational 

Fall  term  commences: 

Full-time  Day  Division  ^^''"^Y!  ^^'   Ig^g 

Part-time  Evening  Division  September   16    1959 

Scholarships  are  available  ^^^  -f*-J?,L«f  JL^^rlu^^^^^^ 

the  Louis  D.  Brandeis  Scholarship  7J"f  ^,"^randeis  University 

awarded  annually  to  a   graduating  stuaej"  ^^niversity 

upon  nomination  by  the  President  of  that  University. 

For  CQtologue,  oppIicQtion  ond  information,  oddress: 
REGISTRAR,  Suffolk  University  Low  School 
20  berne  Street,  Boston  14,  Mossochusetts 

CApitoI  7-1043 
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Oh 


he  in  Elba 


now  that  Winston^ s  there 


WHAI^  UP  FRONT  THAT  COUNTS 


The  mystery  Is  solved!  Napoleon*s 
famous  gesture  was  Just  to  reassure 
himself  that  he  had  plenty  of  cigarettes. 
His  army  may  have  traveled  on  its 
stomach,  but  the  old  boy  himself 
wouldn't  have  been  caught  at  Waterloo 
if  he  hadn't  been  checking  the  Belgian 


bistros  for  a  spare  carton  of  Winstons! 
There's  a  rare  smoking  treat  that  comes 
from  Winston's  famous  Filter-Blend— 
which  means  a  careful  seleaion  of  fine, 
mild  tobaccos  specially  processed  for 
filter  smoking.  Try  a  pack  real  soon, 
and  you'll  agree  that . .  • 


/ 


1 

Winston  tastes  good 


like  a  cigarette  should! 


n.X  frriiotos  tobVcco"  co.wmsroii-sALEii.ii.fc 
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Sunday  Evening.  APRIL  19  at  8  o'clock 
FREDERICK  S.  ARKHURST 


lock  I 
T 


First  Secretary,  Permattent  Mission 

ot  Ghana  to  the  V.  N.  I 

"Ghona's  Role  in  Hie  New  Africa"  I 

FORD    BALL   FORUM 

JOMAN  HAIL  -  Sainsfcw,  St  e.r.  "«««»£•■  *«--J?JIJ![ 
DOORS  OPEN  7:45  PJI.  PfEKYBOPT  WELCOME  j 


WEST    END 
CLEANERS 

909   Main  Street 
T\(inbrookt>  3-8807 


,„^ ..JTLE  INN 

49  Brotrte  Street,  Harvord  Sq.,  Cambridge,  Ma«soehu»elfi 

CLARA  FARRINGTON,  Owner 


DAD:      This  is  the  OHEJ 

It's  safe.  It  hugs  the  road* 
It's  got  more  weight  than 
some  others •  And  LOOK  at  it ! 


I 


1 OO-SIX 


Ignition:  12  volt 


6  Cylinders  Bore:  3.125"  Stroke:  3.5" 

Broke  HP  @  5,200  rpm:  1 17  Engine  Oil  Cop.:  7.5  qt$. 

Overdrive,  finned  broke  drums,  v^ire  wheels,  heofer  standord  equipment 

You  con  buy  nev/  and  slighHy  used  models  ot  — 


CiumMl 


I 
I 


Route  9 


or  ot  their  AUSTIN-HEALEY  Deolers 
Wellesley  Hills,  AAossochusetts        ♦        CEdor  5-7400 


/ust  dip  itixz  and  mail  to  Dad.  He'll  GET  iti 


CAMP  COUNSELLOR  OPENINGS 

For  Faculty,  Students  ond  Graduates  — 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  CAMPS 

ior«.  Instructors  or  Administrators. 

POSITIONS  in  chUdren's  c«mp«,  in  «U  arew  of  .cUvitie..  are  avaUable. 

WRITE.  OR  CALL  IN  PERSON 

Association  of  Private  Camps— Dept.  C 

55  West  42d  Street,  Room  621  New  York  34,  N.Y. 


^^^'^^'''^'^mwtf^ 


SHRAFFBR     SPBCIAI..** 
STUDRNTS    O 


i 


^3.44  VALU 

NOW,  LIMITED  TIME  ONiye*. 


Includes  $2.95  StiMff^r  Skrl£M«t 
FouiHaln  P«n#  49^  Pockcie« 
•f  5  Skrip  Cmtfidgt^  Hand- 
wriHiig  lmprov«ffMiil  BookMI 

SheafferS 

Take  advantage  of  this 
once-in-a-lifetime  offer  by 
the  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pea 
Company.  $3.44  ralue  for 
only  75^. 

Gat  yours  today.  Available  ooly  M 

Morgan's  Art  Store 

Picture  Framing 

Stationery  —  Art  Materials 

443  Moody  Street 

Walttiam,  Mats. 

TWinbrook  4-1912 


yhu  Think  for  Yourself  ?  ( 


TAKE  THIS  FAST 
AND  FIND  OUT! 


1.  Which  would  you  consider  more  essential 
to  a  happy  marriage:  (A)  the  mates* 
similarity  in  ages  and  backgrounds,  or 
(B)  their  intelligence  and  adaptability? 


2.  Which  of  these  two  famous  men  would 
you  most  prefer  to  be  like:  (A)  King 
Midas,  or  (B)  Ludwig  van  Beethoven?. 


3.  If  neither  party^s  candidate  in  an 
election  was  satisfactory  to  you, 
would  you  (A)  not  vote,  or  (B)  vote 
for  the  "lesser  of  two  evils**? 


4.  If  your  performance  in  a  group  effort 
*  was  being  unjustly  criticized,  wotdd 
you  (A)  settle  the  score  directly  with 
your  critic,  or  (B)  ignore  it  and  let 
the  group  decide  its  merits? 


D-D 


D-D 


^^;-i^.^- 


D-D 


5.  Do  you  believe  that  the  meeting  with 
your  future  mate  is  primarily  a  matter 
of  (A)  geography,  or  (B)  fate? 


6.  If  you  were  to  come  unexpectedly  into 
a  sizable  sum  of  money,  would  you  (A) 
bank  or  invest  it  and  spend  only  the 
income,  or  (B)  take  a  year  off  to 
travel  around  the  world? 


f.  Do  you  think  the  saying  "It  never 
rains,  but  it  pours**  is  (A)  generally 
untrue,  or  (B)  invariably  true? 


8.  Would  you  rather  invest  money  in: 
(A)  great  art,  or  (B)  diamonds? 


quiz] 

D-D 


U'U 


D-D 


D-D 


9.  Are  you  influenced  more  in  your 
choice  of  filter  cigarette  by 
(A)  your  own  taste  and  judgment, 
or  (B)  friendly  advice? 


D  -D 


i 
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Next  time  you  light  up,  take  a  moment  to 
think  about  what  you  really  want  in  your 
filter  cigarette.  Most  men  and  women  who 
think  for  themselves  choose  VICEROY  .  • . 
for  the  very  sound  reason  that  it's  the  one 
cigarette  with  a  thinking  man's  filter  and  a 
smoking  man's  taste. 

*li  you  checked  (B)  on  three  out  of  the  first 
four  questions,  and  (A)  on  four  out  of  the 
last  five,  you  reaUy  think  for  yourself! 

•  1059.  Brovm  &  WlUlaowoo  TotMCCo  Cocp. 


Familiar 
pack  or 
crush* 
proof 
box. 


The  Man  Wlio  Thinks  for  Himself  Knows 


ONLY  VICEROY  HAS  A  THINKING  MAN'S 
FILTER ...  A  SMOKiNQ  MAN'S  TASTC I 


V  «  .« 


-*   •     ♦    ^», 


t.     e     •»    *    * 
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^AUegro^  Review... 

Co7^t^^ued  from  Page  Three  the  blue  as  if  he  were  birdwatchin^. 

I  could  see  everyone  of  them  did  a  These  are  not  big  things,  but  it  was 
damn  good  job.  Oana  Bard  danced  a  constant  inattentiveness  to  detail 
gracefully  and  if  the  dance  didn't  which  marred  the  show  most  serious- 
seem  to  mean  very  much  it  was  still    ly. 

«  pretty   thing  to  see.  Ronnie   Siegel        All    of   the    performers    in    Allegro 
contributed  a  pleasant  voice  to  many    gave     an     obviously     honest     effort. 
of    the    solo    parts    here    and    in    the    There    were    many   aside   from   those 
rest  of  the  show.  This  was  unfortun-    already    singled   out    for    praise   with 
ately     the     only     clear     instance     in    little    previous    experience,    and    in 
which  a  song  was  developed  in  action    most   cases  they   made  the   outstand- 
jund   the   imaginative   possibilities  ex-    ing  contributions.  Robert  Moulthroup 
plored.  The  music  in  Allegro  is  with-    was   best  in   the   earlier   part£  of  the 
out  any   doubt    the   best  thing   about    show.    He    gave    it    "the    old    college 
It  (good  enough  to  redeem  many  of    try"    throughout,    but    although    the 
the    show's    other    faults>,    but    the    awkwardness  he  \n as  trying  so  hard  to 
songs   didn't   come   across  as  well   as    overcome  enhanced   his   portrayal   of 
they   could   have.    Rodgers   and   Ham-    the  lost  freshman  it  didn't  fit  in  with 
iwerstein    were    among    the    first    to    his   later   duties.     In    the   second    act 
exploit   the   songs   in  a  musical  com-    Allegro    becomes    a    musical    version 
eriy  to  advance  the  plot,  or  the  mood,    of    Not    As    A    Stranger;    it    revolves 
but  whenever  a  song  was  introduced    around   the  disillusionment   of  a   sen- 
kn   this   production   things  .seemed  to    sitive   man    with   an    insensitive    wife 
grind   to   a    halt.    Not   that   the   songs    in    an    insensitive    society.    Mr.    Moul- 
were       not       performed       well — they    throup  was  always   too  blatantly  mis- 
were     in     almost     every      case — but    erable.    The   end    of   the    play    would 
they   weren't   acted   while   they   were    have  had  greater  impact  if  the  hero 
bf'in^    sung.    Michael    Fisher    sang    a    seemed  to  be  solving  a  conflict  with 
gc»od   pari  of  A   Fellow   Needs  a  Girl    in  him.self  —  if  he  seemed  to  realize 
with  apparently  little  concern  for  his    that   he   was   becoming   slowly   desen- 
wife.    Just    as    he    was    saying    how    sitized.  But  there  is  no  realization  at 
much   he   needed   her  he  got   up  and    the  end.  The  hero  in  this  production 
walked  away.  In  the  performance  of    played    on    our   sympathies   at   every 
Sc  Far  Ellen  Freed  sang  with  clarity    moment;   he   looked   always   like    the 
and  feeling,  but  at  both  times  when    "sad  sack"  who'll  never  be  happy  no 
she    was   singing    "but    now    that    we    matter  where  he  goes.  At  the  end  it 
are  face  to  face"  she  wasn't  looking    doesn't  seem  as  if  he'll   be  any   bel- 
»1  anyone.  Joe  sings  You  Are  Never    ter  off  with  the  simple,  hardworking 
Away    to    Jenny    and    looks    off    into    people    than    with    the    filthy-healthy 

rich  of  Chicago.  However,  Mr.  Moul- 
throup   brought    some    indispensable 
qualities  to  the  part.  His  earnest  por- 
trayal  had  the   power  of  suggestion 
if  not   the  ability   to  be  totally   con- 
vincing.    Doreen    Rappaport    was    a 
lucky     find.     Her     most     demanding 
chore    was    to    sing    The    Gentleman 
rourage  to  rethink  the  past  and  make    j^    ^    Oop^    and    she    gave    it    every- 
amends    for    its    flagrant    injustices,    ^^-^^    ^^^^    y^^^      j^    ^^5    ^^^^    ,^a„ 
how  shall  we  muster  the  courage  to 
do    justice    in    the    future    to    hated 
itien  . .  .*• 


Sacco ... 

CouiiyiU€i\  frorn    Page   Four 

criticize"  report  .  .  .  >t  takes  courage 
to  give  or  demand  a  fair  trial  for 
hated  men    And  if  we  don't  have  the 


enough  to  make  this  the  best  single 

moment  of  the  show.  The  song   like 

others,  could  have  been  more  effect- 

Although     it    occured    more    th.-.n    Ke  if  the  staging  were  not  so  sUtic^ 

thirty  vears  ago.  the  tragedy  .t  Ded-    Betty  Goldblatt.  Larry  We.sman  and 

h*«.  is"  hardly  forgotten.  There  were    I"    Rosenberg    were   also   well    cast; 

those  who  saw  Justice  die  with  Sacco   «ach  gave  an  enjoyable  performance 


and  Vanzetti: 

-At  men   have    loved    their   lovers 
times  past 


in 


AvHf  sung  their  wit,  their  virtue  and 
tfieir  grace, 

Sc   have    we    loved   sweet   Justice    to 
ttie  last. 


Who   now 
place. 


lies   here    In 


The    child    will    quit    ttie    cradle    and 
grow  wise 


And  stare 
drown; 


on   beauty    till    his   senses 


Yet  ahall  be  seen  no  more  by  mortal 
eyes 

Si^ch     beauty    as     Here    walked     and 
here  went  down. 

Like   birds  that  hear  the  winter  cry- 
ing  plain 


Her     courtiers     leave 
clement  south; 


Many  have  praised  her,  we  alone   re- 
•nain 


Tc    break 
mouth 


a    fist    against    the    lying 


Of  any  man  who  says  this  was  not  so; 
Though  she  be  dead  now,   as  Indeed 
we  knew." 


rin  Memory  of  Sacco  and  VanxeHI", 

by    Edna   St.  Vincent  Millay) 

—Frances  Perlman 


Michael  Fisher,  Judith  Milan  and 
Louise  Lasser  were  forced  to  share 
between  them  some  of  the  show's 
heavier  moments.  *3  There  is  noth- 
ing terribly  wrong  about  the  way 
they  executed  the  task,  but  for  some 
reason  Allegro  is  a  hard  show  to  take 
seriously.  Hammerstein's  mixture  of 
folksy  philosophy  ('Death  is  a  sad 
thing  .  .  /•)  and  satire  worked  lo- 
an   unseemly    gether    like    two    left    feet.    Dancing 

with  two  left  feet  is  not  easy,  but 
walkmg  seems  to  be  possible  for  the 
pace  of  Allegro  was  most  often  a 
stroll.  One  Foot,  Other  Foot  —  one 
of  the  shows  motifs  —  seems  to 
describe  the  course  followed  in  this 
production.  The  pacing  was  uneven 
—  sometimes  on  .^-teady  ground  and 
at  other  times  prematurely  feeble. 
The  sad  truth  about  Allegro  is  that 
jt  rarely  lived  up  to  its  title. 

Bob    Rosenblum 

The  lighting  and  costumes,  by 
Dan  Forer,  and  Nanci  Edman 
respectively,  were  of  utmost  im- 
portance as  the  only  source  of 
color.  Each  of  these  elementi?  was 
handled  competently  —  there 
were  even  some  inspired  ideas  — 
but  they  were  not  enough  to  com 
pensate  for  "the  wide  open 
spaces.** 

The  director,  Ashley  Allen,  and 
musical  director  Michael  Cohen 
are  apparently  capable  people, 
but   their  jobs   looked  unfinished. 

— Bob   Rosenblum 


to     seek     the 


Baseball  Team 
Opens  Season 

The  Varsity  Baseball  Team 
opened  its  season  with  a  7-7  tie 
{igainst  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy, on  Thursday,  April  9th.  The 
Umne  was  played  at  the  Acad- 
emy's home  field  in  New  London, 
Connecticut  On  Saturday,  a  home 
game  against  Boston  University 
was  postponed  on  account  of  wet 
grounds.  The  game  will  be  re- 
played OB  Monday  at  3:00. 


Tennis  Schedule 

April  15— At   Clark   University 

3:00  pm 

April  17— Babson    Institute 

3:00  pm 

April  IS— Coast   Guard   Academy 

3:00  pm 

May  4— Merrimack  College 

2:00  pm 

May  13 — Boston   University 

3:00  pm 

May  16— Tufts    University 

3:00  pm 

AM  home  games  will  be  pUyed 

on  the  new  Reiger  Tennis  courts 


TH  E    JUSTICE 

Intra-Mural 
Softball  Starts 

Eight  teams  came  out  this 
week  for  Intra-Mural  Softball 
and  Round.s  one  and   two  of  a 

seven-match  Round  Robin  Tourna- 
ment were  completed.  Future  games 
will  be  held  twice  a  week  and  one 
date  will  be  left  open  at  the  end 
of  the  season  for  a  playoff  between 
the  top  two  teams  if  weather  per- 
mits and  if  the  Intra-Mural  Council 
approves  the  idea. 

The  standings  at  present  are: 
Team  w       1 

Woodpeckers   2      0 

Straight    Shooters    2      0 

Frosh  Flashes 2       0 

Ridgewood    E    2       0 

Wrathletes    0       2 

A   Dorm    0       2 

Castle  C   0       2 

Allen  Hall   0       2 

Round  three  was  played  this  af- 
ternoon and  Round  four  will  be 
played    thij^   Thursday.    April    16. 

Track  Team 
Is  Defeated 

An  Hndermanned  Brandeis 
track  and  field  team  met  stiff 
competition  last  Saturday,  plac- 
ing third  in  a  Triangular  Meet 

at  Boston  College,  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  also  competing. 
The  Eagles  took  Jen  of  the  fifteen 
events,  accumulated  83  points  to  49 
for  the  Redmen  and  30  for  the 
Judges. 

The  only  Brandesian  able  to  gain 
a  fir.st  place  was  George  Doring,  who 
ran  the  160yard  dash  in  16  4  seconds. 
Doring  took  second  place  in  the 
hundredyard  dash. 

Other  double  scorers  included  Bob 
Schubert,  who  placed  third  in  the 
mile  run  and  fourth  in  the  two- 
mile  event;  Al  I>ougherty,  who  fin- 
ished third  in  both  the  hundred  and 
ISOy^rd  dashes;  Reijo  Mattila,  who 
finished  second  in  the  broad  jump 
and  fourth  in  the  high  hurdles;  and 
Jim  DeSimone,  who  gained  fourth 
place  n  both  the  javelin  throw  and 
the  low  hurdles.  The  remainder  of 
the  Blue  scoring  was  done  by  Ron 
Derman,  Bob  Pendleton,  Mike  Long, 
Chris  Silva,  and  Steve  Slatkin. 

Lack  of  depth  caused  a  weak  .show- 
ing in  the  field  events  too.  There 
was  no  entry  in  the  high  jump  and 
only  one  man  competing  in  the  pole 
vault,  hammer  throw,  .shot  put,  and 
discus  throw.  In  the  running  events 
runers  had  to  enter  two  or  three 
races,  over-exerting  themselves. 

In  freshman  competition,  Brandeis 
entered  a  three-man  team.  Larry 
Lambert  captured  first  place  in  the 
high  hurdles,  Dick  Bartley  was  sec- 
ond in  the  half-mile  run,  and  Ron 
Raphalian  placed  third  in  both  dis- 
cus throw  and  shot  put.    ...       — E.S. 

"Le  Voyeur"... 

Continued  from  Page  Three 
doubt,   can    only    reduce    themselves 
to  shadows. 

As  "experimen^taP'  literature,  one 
might  say  that  The  Voyeur  and  La 
Jalousie  are  significant  because  Rob- 
be-Grillet  destroys  traditional  writ- 
ing. His  solution  to  the  problem  of 
organizing  literary  space  through  its 
complete  dissolution  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  new  space,  "geometric 
space **j  is  unique.  Yet,  the  danger 
of  adhering  to  minute  descriptions  is 
that  it  can  and  does  at  times  bore 
the  reader.      — Paulette  Feigenbaum 

Council ... 

Continued  from  Page  One 
tions  was  discussed.  The  discussion 
was  along  the  same  lines  as  it  had 
been  in  the  past,  one  side  saying  that 
it  was  the  student's  right  to  know, 
and  the  other  saying  that  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  misuse  of  these  results 
was  too  great.  The  motion  was  again 
defeated. 

As  the  meeting  drew  to  a  close. 
Student  Council  passed  a  motion  pro- 
viding the  opportunity /or  every  can- 
didate running  for  office  to  have  a 
blurb  published  in  which  he  would 
have  the  chance  to  express  his  views, 
above  and  beyond  the  regular 
speeches. 


Poge  Eleven 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

•  CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

m  • 

INTERNATIONAL  CONCERT 

in  honor  of 
WORLD  TRADE  WEEK 


Wednesday,  April  15,  at  8:30  p.m. 

Progroms: 

MOZART  Symphony  No.  35,  "Hoffner" 

DEBUSSY  "Lo  Mer" 

BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  2 

TickeH   of   $5.   $4.30,   $3.20  ovoiloble   o»  SYMPHONY 
HALL  BOX  OFFICE.  CO  6-1492 


i 

BB|C« 


•■.•■••■.•-•••.•■.•'-•.•VT.-i 


SON 
OMAR 
'  KHAYYAM 

I.  . 

A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 
Some  Schaefer  Beer,  a  Loaf  of  Bread— and  Thou 
Beside  me  yakketing  in  the  Wilderness— 
Oh,  just  the  Beer  w^'e  Paradise  enow! 


1 1  •    -  ^^'''•'•••:-:^y-« 

Come,  fill  the  Cup  with  gotden  Schaefer  brew, 
For  in  the  Best  of  Circles  it  is  true 
Each  parched  Voice  cries,  "Schaefer  all  around!*' 
Ah,  Love,  I  echo  them— and  think  of  You! 


j>"':'*'^*-.v.%v.v. 

*:-:-:-x-:-::-:-.<-:-»; 
:-;':'>!>^-"::-.y  :•;■:•:-;-: 


■•:•; 


IIL 

Oh,  my  Beloved,  let  us  now  make  haste 
To  sip  our  Schaefer  with  its  smooth  Round  taste: 
We  know  it's  never  Sharp  and  never  Flat, 
And  in  this  World  we've  little  time  to  Waste! 

« 


X"^  *v.-.v,vwA' 


&<•:■:<<<<■:■:■::•:■:■■■ 


ma, 


IV. 

And  those  who  husbanded  the  golden  Grain— 
Sun-ripened,  perfect,  gently  kissed  by  Rain- 
Have  sent  it  to  us  now  in  Schaefer  Beer, 
And  Worldly  Hope  is  in  my  Heart  ag^un! 


V. 

And  any  time,  my  Friend,  you  come  to  pass 
Schaefer  to  Gueists  star-scattered  on  the  Grass, 
And  in^your  happy  errand  reach  the  place 
Where  I  once  stood— turn  down  an  empty  Glass] 

1M£  f.AM.  SCtaiFll  fiiiWittfi  CO.,  NEiYOfilAA^UMM^ 


^qge  Twelve 


THE    JUSTICE 


DONl  WRITE  HOME  FOR  MONEY! 

S«nd  a  record  insteadi 

PERSONAL  RECORDINGS  AND 

PRESSING  MASTERS 

Trans  Radio  Productloni 

413  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
CO  75760 


ACME 
BOOKBINDING  CO. 

Th*t«t  -  DUs«rtationt  •  T#xtt 

Periodicals  Joornalt  _^.  , 
Restoration  and  reiM»r  of  rart  books 
and   first   editions 

100  School  Strott    TW  3-2357 


FrenFs  Esso  Station 

570  Soutti  St.  TW  3.tMt 

w#    extend    a    personal    welcome    to 
B^andeis   student^  to  the   closest   and 

finest  service  *tat«o"  J"  iSlS!<U 
REPAIRS       CAR-WASH 
ROAD   REPAIRS  ^ACCESSORIES 

TIRES   .   BATTERIES 
Mass.  Official   Inspection  Station 


•58  CHEVY 
IMPALA  COMVERTIBLE 

Black   with  white  top,  •""'J^^J'^i*,' 

rroVh%"r''vAr*.rw?..*co"nsrd- ♦--. 

.„  this  '«-L'i'"f.o'^'59 


SEATS  NOW! 


WILBUR 
HU  2-3818 


•POWERHOUSE  OF  A  PLAYr^^  ^^^^ 

"TAUT,    GRIPPING!" 

NORTON.  RECORD 

•EMOTIONAL  ROLLER  CO  ASTER!' 

fcMUilV^nMI.  WK^  MADDOCKS,   MONITOR 

•EXCITEMENT  &  SUSPENSE!' 

CAWI  ■!.•▼•■.  MALONEY,   TRAVELER 


REPERTORY   BOSTON   PRESENTS  the 

POWER 


ond   the 


GLORY 


By  GRAHAM 
GREENE 

Author   of 
The  Third  Wfi/i 


THE  CHATEAU 
RESTAURANT 

OL'R  SPECIALTY 
IT\I  >l  \!N-AMER1CA1N  FOOD 

PIZZA 


TO  TAKE  OU1 
TW  3-9512 


POWER     Mon.,  Thurs.    Fri,,  Sot 

SIX  CHARACTERS:  Tues./Wed.  MATS.  WED.  &  SAT. 


195  Scliool  Si. 


'^'altliaiii 


sh:  HILLTOP   HASH    HOUSE 

Thlnkllah  traiflatlon:  This  diner  is 
perched  on  a  mountain  peak,  which 
makes  it  a  crestaurant!  The  view  is  tops 
—but  from  there  on,  things  go  downhill. 
A  typical  meal  includes  a  puny  melon 
(scantaloupe)  and  your  choice  of  sand- 
wiches {shamburgers  or  rankfurters) .  It's 
all  served  up,  naturally,  on  50-yr.-old 
dishes  {crackery).  Best  course  to  take: 
light  up  a  Lucky  .  .  .  enjoy  the  honest 
taste  of  fine  tobacco.  There's  no  tip 
at  the  end! 


^nglish:  AVERSION  TO  COOKING 

■'•••••.•»x- ^.--v-x.-x-i-.-.*.:-:.:-".-.-.-.'.*.:.  •.•.•.•..••-... .       ...  •  ••■•^w 


«;«  :  ;  i'"i"r.r»:-!-»t;.X->X<' 


<•:-: 


x"i-:-:S:S::-:->:-:S:::-i::-::;? 


%yv[^^^^-^' 


^^uhfCiy^'^'^^ 


ffignSn  .     *'~  . .  ...xx::::>x!:>::>:"::>:;>>-x:x::iXxX:::::>:::x^^ 


:X->x-:v 

>.•.•.•."■"•* 
■yy.->yy'.< 


..  ..    »e*THERED  MUSICAL  GROUP 


English:   HAG'S  TIMEPIECE 


•X"i.v.>:-::-: 


iK-y. 


«w»iiiiM...-. „, , 


*%:xi 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ^25 

Take  a  word-amp/^/^e^,  for  example.  With  it,  you  can  make  a  wet 
microphone  {damplifier) ,  a  torch  singer's  mike  (mmp/i/?er),  a  boxing-raig 
loudspeaker  ichamplifier)  or  a  P.A.  system  in  an  army  P<>st  (comp/.^^j. 
That'VThinklish-and  it's  that  easy!  We're  paymg  $25  for  the  Thmld^ 
words  judged  best-your  check  is  itching  to  go!  Send  your  words  to  Lucky 
Strike.  Box  67A,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York.  Enclose  your  name,  address, 
college  or  \iniversity  and  class. 

Get  the  genuine  article 

Get  the  honest  taste 

of  a  LUCKY  STRIKE 


^**«M 


i*M*MM 


•AU 


•  Art.  Ilk 


Ptrntudof 


^J^uean  S^ce^^-^^y  -"U<^c«x  «  *«r  midJU  n»mt 


April  14,  1959 


FOR  SALE 

Triumph  Tiger  Cub, 
250  C.C.  motorcycle 


contact: 


Manny  Schreiber  ai 
TW  4-5807 


For  Sole 

1953  OLD'S  '98 
CONVERTIBLE 

U4H,  White  Wall  Tires,  Power  — 
seats  and  windows.  Customized.  Ex. 
cellent  conditioiv 

$700 
Contoct  TW  4-4618 


JIMMIE'S 

BARBER  SHOP 

913  main  street 
^va/i     you 

\\0^  '  Can  Learn 


Gregg 


simplified 


SHORTHAND 

Uvping  optionol) 

I  N     6     WEEKS 

HI  Send  for  Summer 

II  Session  Catalog 

BURDETT  COLLEGE 

160  Baacon  St.,  Boston  CO  7-7435 


FALZONE'S 

Submarine  Shop 

AH  Kinds  of 
Sub-Sandwiches 

70  Different  Varieties 
of  PIZZA 

503  MAIN  STREET 
TW  3-9386 

iacrost  tl»«  ttr*«t  from  Tovrlrt  M«v«») 


I 

i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


" '  (Cvt  Ottt  and  $av«)  "  " 

BRATTLE 

Tlieater 

TR  6-4226       Harvard  $i|. 
,  Spring  Program 


i  This  W<»k  Only 

I  Sophocles' 

I  OEDiniS  REX 

I  in  the  version  by  W.  B.  Yeats 

■  directed  by  Tyrone  Cuthrio 

I  April  18-25 

I        IKE  GOLDEN  AGE 


OF  COMEDY 


Harry 


■  LAurftI    Ii   Hardy,    B«n    Turpin. 
J  Langdofl  and  othar  ''graats" 

lAiiril  26-May  2 

■       STREET  OF  SHAME 

I        diractad  by   Kanfi  Mizoguchi,  •§ 
I  ''Rashomon"  and  "U9«tsv" 

I  CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT 

I         Robert  Hossaln        U*n  Gabin 

■  May  iO-16 

I  JAMES   DEAM    in 

I  REBEL  WITHOUT  A  CAUSE 

'May  17-23 

I  Stendahrc 

;   THE  RED  AND  THE  BUCK 

I    Corard  Philip*      Danielle  Oarrievx 

!  May  24-30 

[  BABY  DOU 

I  May  3  l-Jnna  S 

■  ULANOVA  in 

I  STARS  OF  THE 

■        RUSSIAN  BAUET 

1  Sli«w}fH«  daily  at  5:M  7:M  JM 
I  Matinairt  Saturdays  and  Svndays 
.  at  9:M 

■  (Sxcaption:  TM  R«d  and  tha  RUck) 


Pulitzer  To  Dr.  Kunitz; 
Selected  Poetry  Cited 

1928-1958/'  Kunitz,  who  had  not  been  aware  that  he  was  being 
considered  for  the  prize,  said  he   ^^^^^^^^^-^^  Fellowship.  Kunitz  was 

was   'delighted    and   pleased      lO    ^^^^  honored  earlier  this  year  by  the 
learn   the   news.  Poetry  Soicety  of  America  at  its  an- 

The  award,  given  for  the  best  nuai  banquet, 
group  -f  American  poems  writ-  poetic  works  include  Intellectual 
ten  during  the  preceding  year,  Things  and  Passport  to  the  War. 
c!?ries  a  tangible  stipend,  but,  Kun-  Selected  Poems  1928-1958  was  pul>- 
itz  remarked,  ''most  important  is  lished  last  year  by  Little.  Brown  and 
the  prestige."  The  ultimate  loyalty  is  Company,  and  is  now  m  its  second 
to  the  work  itself;  it  doesn't  matter  printing 
too  much  if  one  wins  the  prizes." 

The  poet  is  a  recent  recipient  of 
a  two-vear  Ford  Foundation  grant  of 
$15,000,  considered  the  largest  money 
grant  ever  given  to  an  American 
writer.   It    will   enable   him    to   spend 


3RANDEIS  UNIVERSITY 


WM  1  2  1959 


Vol.  XI,  No.  25 


Brandeis  University 


May  1  2,  1 959 


time     writing     and     working     on 
••big    project,"    the    nature    of    which 
he    would    not    disclose. 

Kunitz  asserted  mat  his  poetry 
has  been  said  to  be  "metaphysical" 
because  it  deals  with  the  world  of 
ideas  and  feelings.  He  tries  to  relate 
the  two,  joining  emotion  with  the 
-ultimate  reaches  of  thought."  The 
cause    of    many    neuroses,    the    poet 


Council  Committees  Offer 
Plans  For  Coming  Year 

student  council  committee  cltairmcn  f»':,"'^<V;"  "c'o'mmluee"  '.rtraSrrtuu'rTcUvitfes; 
and  National  Student  Association  •  were  reported  by  their  chairmen. 


Educational  Policies  Committee 

■       "In  the  past.-  stated  Bob  JaUe,  -committees  have  been  run  like  scavengerJtunU^thaUsJojay. 

ideas  and  suggestions  have  come 


Stanley  Kunitz 

commented,  is  ''the  split  of  thought 
and  feeling  .  .  .  Reason  is  wor- 
shipped at  the  expense  of  feeling." 

When  asked  about  the  artist's  role, 
in  terms  of  himself  and  his  audience 


;^;nr^i^7^«i;^ii^;ri^iir¥l^^       ot  enforcing   library    Procedures   .n   the 

up    and    correlative-  assignments    ^^^,  eommittee  w.l!  be  divided  accord-  interest    of     h«  f  "<2  into   ihe   en 

have    been    given,    but    not    with    ,„  ,«  ,he  number  of  members;  the  ^P-R-      -^J   -'    ^rl;    ruiel   and 

entire    regard    for   their   re-mle-    more  meml^ers  there  are    the  ea^er  ^"  [^^';'\    «      J^^^    ,J,,^^    ^elter- 

grat.on      into      the      formidable    i.  will  be  for  a  detailed  and  complete  w...    con    d 

Structure  which  it  is  the  oppor-  study  to  »''•  "";';';l^f'^„^,i,,i,„  "'"'           Film  Commi«ee 

structure  which  it  is  the  opportunity  „,^**'*";'  ^  "7"  „,.t,.j    u.at    NSA  Ashley  Boone  stated  that  the  pur- 

of  this  committee  to  present.  It  does  ^''^''''    '''["^''^''''Zn,,    .^^     help  pose  of   next  year's  Ftim   Committee 

not   take   a   committee   to   make  su...  hopes      «  ^•^'.  "/"l^J^^^^^,    goin-    to  wilt  be  to  bring  to  Brandeis  the  finest 

gestions  or  even  to  follow  them  up;  make    P^'*^\J'ir^frh7^l  Week    to  entertainment   available  on  cellulose. 

;e  all  have  some  opportunity  to  do  -f/^^^^^^^^.'^'^y  ^,!^,^tan  The    range    of    presentation    will    be 

this.   A   more   subtle    function    which  continue   '"f J"^^^      .^        Program  from  black  and  white  to  vista  vision 

KPC   can   perform   is   to   learn   some-  ne     the   ^tudi^U    E-ch  "   e   p  ,,^.,,„phonic   sound.   They   hope 

tlung  alwul  the  actual  framework  in  '"''"''^^«»  J.^f^  ^f  student    ife  cove  ing  to  show  some  of  the  best  films  ever 

which       educational       policymaking,  other  «^^P^J'^/;.^'^f/"r;ids    but    S  made.  American  and   foreign,  and  to 

both  in  academic  and  exlraacadem.c  ^"^'''^  ^"J/.^^'^X,  comLtteL^^^  have    the    showings    held    in    places 

functions,    has    been    set.        In    this  «'"""^*^'''"^  ?"  .'''';";;,^i,7^^^  ranging    from    Slosberg    Recital   Hall 

sense,  the  rationale  behind  the  com-  _       r»nc^rl  Committee  is  respon-  to  Ullman  Amphitheater. 

mittee  is  to  establish  that  ^e.  as  stu-  .^7'*^,^ """^^'^,.^^^'""     .^  ^nd  enjov-  Handbook  Committee 

dents,  have  a  very  vital  contribution  s.b  e  for  '';"«'"S^^''^^  and  enjoy  H3„dbook  Committee,  said  co- 

to    make   to   this   community    in    this  able  ^^^'^^^^   ^J  ''^'^^^  "^^o  J„,  chairmen   Florence    Licker  and   Mar- 

most    important    educational    sphere.  Brandeis   campus  _    ^     'he  ^^JJ;  ,,^    Levine.   shares   with    Orientation 

,„  one  sense.  Student  Council,  but  in  '^'•^^^^/;^^  J„7;;'j;jTe3;   One  of  Week    the    problem    of    introducing 

a  more  direct  sense.  EPC.  promises  cons.derat.on  for  "^*'  J^^^^  «"/  «  Freshmen  to  Brandeis.  It  will  try  to 

to  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  students  these   .s   to   have   ^J«"  J^/yf '^'^"^  ,3,,  .^e  new  students  from  the  me- 

who  will  take  the  initiative  to  study  ^'"^•"f,,*^2;  Various    musical    Ton  chanical  concerns  by  giving  them  the 

erstwhile    conditions    of    educational  are    f  ^."^'"/^  J^""";  ^"^^^^ ;';    ^H  information   they   need   to   get   along 

poucymaking    at    BrandeU     and    to  ---;-,rT::,;Jr  -rL^s  on   campus.  More   important,   it   w.ll 

mamtam     that     we     ourseivf>     ndvc  r-  ^^_ ^^ 


Leaders  Chosen 
For  Class  Offices 

In  elections  held  last  Thurs- 
day, the  classes  of  ^60,  '61,  and 
'62  chose  officers  for  the  coming 

school  year.  The  Women's  Subsidiary 
Board  of  Review  also  elected  its  offi- 
cers, but  these  results  have  not  yet 
been    confirmed    due    to    a    question 
about  the  placement  of  names  on  the 
ballot.  The  election  will  be  contested, 
and  the  Student  Council   will   either 
call   a   new   election    for   Wednesday 
or  Thursday   of   this   week,   or   con- 
firm the  results  of  this  election.  Bob 
Nirenberg,     Chairman     of    the    elec- 
tions   committee,    felt    that    it    was 
his  responsibility  for  the  unclear  bal- 
lots .and  when  queried  said,  **I  defin- 
itely will  suggest  to  council  that  the 
entire    W.S.B.R.    election    be    rerun, 
since  at  least  one  of  the  races  could 
be  altered  by  a  re  vote:  we  received 
nine  incorrectly  marked  ballots,  and 
one   of   the   winners  only   had   a  six- 
vote  lead." 


in  terms  of  himself  and  his  audience     maintain     that     we     ourselves     have    ;;;^^   P;;^^^^^  ^fnce   the   cost    give  them  a  first  glimpse  of  the  vital 

Kunitz  postulated  that  a  poet 'writes    something    vital    both    to    contribute    'X^nTec^lVl    i^^^^        professional    concerns     which     will    remam     their 


for  the  best  part  of  himself.  He  tries  and 
to  find  out  what  he  knows  while 
he  writes."  Because  he  does  not 
think  of  himself  as  different  from 
others,  he  hopes  that  others  will 
understand  him  as  he  grows  to  un- 
derstand  himself." 

Born  in  Worcester.  Massachusetts, 
on  July  29,  1905.  Kunitz  graduated 
summa  cum  laude  from  Harvard, 
where  he  won  the  Lloyd  McKim  Gar- 
rison Medal  for  Poetry.  Journalist 
and  teacher  of  literature,  as  well  as 
poet,  he  was  a  Sunday  feature  writ 


er  for  the   Worcester  Telegram   and    interest  will  be  stimulated.  To  begm 

-     _  .    .,      ^^     A \ ..  .    V,    r.v.-«;.  •.♦w»o    tViii    rnmniittee 


co-editor  of  Twentieth  Century  An 
thors,  a  series  of  five  biographical 
volumes. 

Kunitz  has  served  on  the  faculties 
of  Bennington  College  and  Columbia 
University,  and  was  Visiting  Profes- 
ser  at  the  University  of  Washington 
and  Queens  College.  Now  on  leave 
from  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search,   he    is    also    Director   of    tho 


Poetrv     Workshop,     Poetry     Centre,  j^j."    activities     structure,"     reported 

New  Vork.  Rona   Savel.  The   work   will  continue 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  is  the  latest  of  to   follow   the   basic   plan   established 

several  awards,  including  the  Nation-  this  year    ^n^'^^'^^'^^^l^"^.^!"  "^'J^ 

l\  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  grant  ducted  of  the  reports  of  the  various 

fn  poetry   the  University  of  Chicago's  organizations^  ^"^.^l.^ :fri::;s     mX 

1957  Harriet  Monroe  Award  for  dis-  ducted    of    the    ^^"^  .^^JJl'^^^ 

tinguished    poetry,    an    Amy    Lowell  ^ers.  and  faculty  adv^^^^^^^^^ 

Poetry    Traveling    Fellowship   and    a  of  the  various  departments  connecie 


will    not    equal    that    of    professional  concerns     7»^-|^,/;;^^,''^^^^^^^^ 

oerformers    It  is  also  hoped  that  this  problems    for    the    next    four    years 

periormei^.        la  «  k  finding   out   their   own   real   interests 

type  of  program  will  serve  as  an  in-  nnaing   oui    ^"^'^ 

Sation   to   the   manv   talented   stu-  and  values  and  deciding  hov.   to  ex 

dents    on    campus,    declared     Susan  press    them    in    voluntary    actwities 

oeniN    on    l       t^     ,  ^^^  ^^  thinking  citizens.  Handbooks 

'"Library  Committee  purpose  is  an  expression  of  the  Stu- 

According   to  Elena   Goldstein,  the  dent  Union's           ^^^.^^^ 

aims  of   the  Librarv   Committee   will  Athletic   Committee 

b^Mo  strengthen  bonds  between  Stu-  "After   having   been   elected   chair- 

S;nt  Coundl  and  library  administra-  man  of  this  committee."  Sacha  Weit- 

tors  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  Conthmed  on  Page  Eleven 

Glatzer,  Golden,  Van  Ghent 
CunninghamReceiveGrant 

i    Irvine^  to  Four   faculty    members   of   Brandeis   University   have   been 

ostabiish  a  composite  et^iiation  of  granted  Guggenheim  Fellowships  which  will  f ^abl^.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  s  udent  a'iv'ies  program  and  ^lete  stud/and  research  projects.  These  fellowship  awards  are 
^^^.''^l""'.  'r  ....  ♦.  r!.rn.ni:ite  rec   ^^antcd  to  thosc  wilh  the  highest  capacity  for  scholarly  research, 

demonstrated  by  the  previous  publication  of  their  contributions 

to  knowledge,  and  to  persons  of 


to   per|>etuate.'' 

Social  Committee 

Neil  Abelson  and  Barbara  Ballis, 
co-chairmen,  plan  to  sponsor  a  more 
diversified  program  of  Saturday 
night  events  and  to  carry  on  the  tra- 
dition set  by  past  committees  in  run- 
ning  homecoming  and  spring  week- 
ends.  They  hope  that  by  making 
these  events  more  varied  in  theme 
and  by  perhaps  showing  a  greater 
preference  for  bands  over  records  at 
the  Saturday  night  aflfairs.  a  greater 
amount   of  student   participation  and 


next  year's  festivities  the  committee 
will  sponsor  a  ^'Dixieland  Night."  All 
suggestions  will   be   welcomed. 


Extra-curricular  Committee 

"Basically,  the   FXAC   is   trying 
a 


Two   amendments  concerning   Stu- 
dent Board  of  Review  procedure  were 
considered    and    passed    by    the    Stu- 
dent Union,  calling  for  a  Jury  Panel 
to    be    composed    only    of    interested 
students,   and   the    addition   of   aides 
to   facilitate   the   work   of   the   Exec- 
utive Secretary.  The  amendments  will 
be   put   into   effect   immediatel>    and 
will  be  considered  again  by  the  Stu- 
dent  Union  after  a   nine-month   per- 
iod.   David    Matz    was    elected    presi- 
dent  for   the   class   of   '60,   defeating 
Les  Wyman.    Maggie  Schneider  worn. 
the   vice-presidency    over   Mary-Ellen 
Hoswitz  and  J6e  Bearson.  Ruth  Zai- 
ger  won  the  secretaryship  unopposed. 
Tim  Elliot   defeated   Marty   Ellis   for 
the  office  of  treasurer. 

The  class  of  *6l  chose  Norman  Mer- 
wise  president,  unopposed.  Mike 
Schatz  out  polled  Matt  Abrams  t* 
win  the  vice  presidency,  while  Bar- 
bara Zasenhaus  was  elected  secre- 
tary over  Susan  Turitz  and  Faith  Sie- 
gel.  In  the  race  for  treasured,  Ross 
Briskin  defeated  Irl  Solomon. 

Bill  Singer  won  the  presidency  of 
the  class  of  '62  over  Neil  Kotler. 
Helen  Kane  out-polled  Bernard  Good- 
man and  Gary  Grossman  to  win  the 
vice-presidency.  In  the  secretarial 
race,  Shirley  Gerstenfeld  topped  Su- 
san Levine.  In  the  remaining  race  for 

Contimied  on  Page  Eleven 


on  the  basis  of  this  to  formulate  rec 
ommendations  to  Council  to  estab 
lish  a  more  meaningful  extra-cumcu- 


Sargon  To  Be  Valedictorian 

A  special  facultv  committee  has  recently  selected  Simon  Sargon, 
•59  to  denver  the  Valedictory  address  at  his  class'  g^'^^^^^^"  ^^^^^^^f^^^ 
Chosen  from  a  number  of  top-ranking  .seniors.  Sargon  was  elected  ^o  ^he 
Honor  society  in  his  junior  year.  A  music  major,  he  won  the  ^off^^^^ 
Award  in  1957  for  his  over-all  excellence  in  music.  His  special  interest 
is  music  composition. 

Sar-on  has  presented  a  number  of  piano  recitals  while  at  Brandeis, 
and  has  also  written  many  reviews  on  musical  events  for  this  paper. 
The  topic  of  his  address  is  undisclosed. 


Dr.  Nahum  M.  Glatzer 


unusual  and  creative  abililty  in 
the  fine  arts.  The  awards  are  de- 
signed to  assist  the  recipients  to 
advance     themselves     in     their 

fields  by  continuing  their  studies  for 
which  the  Fellowships  were  award- 
ed. 

Dr.  James  V.  Cunningham,  Profes- 
sor of  English  and  Chairman  of  the 
department  of  English,  has  received 
a  grant  for  creative  writing  in  poe- 
try and  studies  of  tradition  and 
structure  in  poetry;  Dr.  Van  Ghent, 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  for 
studies  of  certain  major  European 
novelists  in  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth centuries;  Dr.  Nahum  N.  Glat- 
zer, Professor  of  Jewish  history,  for 
studies  of  the  concept  of  Jewish 
literature  and  emergence  of  modern 

Continued  on  Page  Eleven 


Lerner  Plans  Leave 
Will  Teach  In  India 
For  Coming  Year 

A  Ford  Foundation  grant  of  $25,000 
to  the  Indian  School  of  International 
Studies,  the  University  of  New  Delhi, 
will  enable  Djr.  Max  Lerner,  Profes- 
sor of  American  Civilization  and  In- 
stitutions, to  serve  as  visiting  pro- 
fessor during  the  academic  year  of 
1959-60.  Lerner  will  direct  doctoral 
candidates  in  American  studies,  hold 
seminars  for  graduate  students  and 
deliver  lectures  at  other  universities 
in  the  area. 

He  is  currently  working  on  a  col- 
lection of  New  York  Post  columns 
from  the  past  ten  years,  which  he 
will  call  The  Unfinished  Country  and 
preparing  a  book  on  the  aspects  and 
problems  of  higher  education. 


Poge  Two 
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Seniors  Receive  Fulbrights; 
Harvard  Plan  Accepts  Ten 

Fji;r  Brandois  students  liave  definitely  received  Fulbri^hl 
prants,  nnd  ten  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Harvard  Twenty- 
Kine  College  Plan  have  been  accepted. 

Awarded  Fulbright  grants  are  Eleanor  Caluori,  Bruce  Ma- 
comber.  David  bnll,  and  Richard  Werbner, 

Thirteen  students  applied  for  admission  to  the  Twenty-Nine 

dlllege  Plan   aftiliated  with   the   Har-    — — • 

vard  University  School  of  Education,  committee    who    recommends    «radu- 

Ten  of  the  these  have  been  accepted,  i*tes  of  their  university  for  admission 

and  eight   have  been  awarded   finan-  to.the  program.  Students  who  receive 

rial  aid    Accepted  are  Judith  Neipris.  recommendations   are    given    priority 

Nancy     Bretman,     Lois     Kalb,     Lynn  for    admission     and    for    scholarship 

Juria.  Gloria  M.  Orenstein,  Phillippa  a»cl.  The  Brandeis  Selection  Commit- 

Strum,   and    Debra    Keshin,  all   Class  tee   consists  of  Joseph    F.   Kauffman. 

Of    *59,   and   Suzanne    Kronheim,    '58.  Hean   of  Students,  Harold   W^isberg, 

Associate     Professor     of     Philosophy 


The  Twenty  Nine  College  Plan  was 
founded  in  1952  to  encourage  liberal 
art  college  graduates  to  enter  the 
teaching  field.  Brandeis  is  the  hrst 
nevi  college  in  the  country  to  be 
added    since     its    inception.        Other 


and  Director  of  the  Summer  School, 
and  John  Burt  Wight,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English. 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  time,  to  give 
a    list    of    the    students    admitted    to 


member     colleges     mciude     Harvard,  graduate    schools,    becau.se    question- 

RadclifTe,  Sarah  Lawrence,  MIT,  Am-  naires  given  to  the  seniors  have  not 

herst.  Wellesley,  and   Williams.   Each  all  been  returned.  Such  a  list  may  be 

participating    college    has    a    faculty  available  in  a  week  or  two. 


I  am  not  one  of  the  Athletes,  but 
I  am  their  friend.  I  am  writing  this 
letter  in  their  behalf. 

There  exists  now  on  campus  a 
terrible  situation  where  a  small,  sel- 
fish, powerful  j;roup  is  exerting  its 
influence  on  the  rest  of  the  student 
body.  Aninio.sity  to  llic  Athletes  is 
hf'cumin^    ubiquitous. 

Miivbe  >ou  think  such  n  thiim  could 
never  happen  at  Brandeis.  Let  me 
give  you  some  proof:  I  was  eating  in 
the  Castle  the  otl.cr  day  when  a  roll 
landed  near  me.  Vou  knt>w .  of  course, 
how  funny  such  an  incident  can  be; 
but  when  certain  indixiduals  seated 
near  me  didn't  laugii,  1  didn't  .^ive  it 
much  thought.  Tluy  were  ob\  iously 
out  of  it  and  couldn't  appreciate  fine 
instances  of  colh^ge  life.  But,  a  few 
minutes  later  when  two  of  my 
friends  started  a  spinach  fight,  these 
persons  had  llie  nerve  to  call  them 
•"animal v"  It  was  then  that  1. awoke 
to    the    dangers    present   on    campus. 

Why  are  my  friends  scorned  so? 
They  may  not  be  as  smart  as  their 
enemies,  but  can  the  others  play 
iootball  as  well?  .Maybe  these  people 
are  envious  of  my  friends'  scholar- 
ships or  dismayed  because  my 
friends  do  not  feel  the  same  way 
about  this  school  as  their  critics  do. 
These  people  would  appreciate  those 
scholarships  if  they  only  realized 
that  my  friends  just  might  not  have 
come  here  otherwise.  After  all, 
there's  nothing  special  about  this 
school.  Maybe  it's  a  little  tougher  to 
find  the  right  courses,  but.  generally, 
it's  about  the  same  here  as  at  any 
other  college.  Some  persons  think  my 
friends  are  having  one  big  beer-blast. 
The  truth  is  that  they  work  pretty 
hard  in  the  four  years  before  they 
get  their  degree.  Some  students  work 
in  the  library,  some  students  work 
in  the  dining  halls;  my  friends  work 
on  the  football  field. 

To  me  there  is  only  one  solution — 
eliminate  the  enemies  of  my  friends. 
Of  course,  the  ones  that  are  here 
now  can  stay,  but  we  must  impress 
it  upon  the  Board  of  Admissions  not 
to  let  any  more  in.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  administration  realized  that 
these  people,  (if  I  must  name  them, 
1  i»hall),  these  intellectuals  are  de- 
stroying or,  rather,  preventing  a 
wonderful  atmosphere  on  campus. 
Perhaps  in  several  years,  when  all 
the  intellectuals  have  been  weeded 
out,  Brandeis  can  be  a  "real  college." 

R.  D.  L. 


Congratulations  are  certainly  in 
order  for  the  Hamilton  Quad.  Within 
a  period  of  three  weeks  girls  devoted 
up  to  fifteen  and  sixteen  hours  of 
intelligent,  scrutinizing  effort  to  re- 
evaluate rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning dormitory,  social^  and  ac- 
ademic life. 

Particular  thanks  go  to  members 
of  Women's  Interdorm  Council  for 
emerging  from  their  caches  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  leadership.  It  is 
hoped  tliat  in  the  future  this  body 
will  not  wait  for  the  administration 
and  groups  within  the  dormitories 
to  prod  them  to  action.  The  quad 
representatives,  after  witnessing  the 
actualization  oi  WIC  potentials  at 
the  present  time,  look  forward  to 
Its  perpetuating  such  action  in  the 
coming  years. 

Another  vote  of  thanks  ao  to  tho.se 
boosters  of  action  who  readily  agreed 
to  channel  their  efforts  into  revital- 
izing   WIC. 

Girls  -let's  solenmly  pledge  not  to 
let  ourselves  creep  back  into  pas- 
sivity. If  we  perpetuate  our  interest 
at  a  norm.al  pace,  we  won't  be  be- 
sieged with   such   a  bombardment  of 


meetings! 


Lois   Fierstein 


Debaters  Complete  Best  Year, 
Seven  Returning  Next  Season 

In  completing  its  fourth  vear  in  inter-collegiate  debating,  the  Brandeis  Debate  Society  com- 
piled a  better  than  average  score.  Participating  .in  over  120  rounds  of  debate,  in  ten  major  totirna- 
ments  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  New  England,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  the  team 

won  about  70  rounds.  ^    .  .n.        u     i 

The  past  four  vears  have  seen  Brandeis  acquire  an  impressive  reputation  among  the  schools 
of  New  England:  the  society  always  placing  among  the  top  teams  at  every  tournament  it  attends. 

Unlike      most      debate      powers  ^^^,^^    academic    year.      Returning  '62  went  to  the  annual   national  in- 

throughout     the     country,,     the  ^^^^^    ^^^^^    j^^j.    ^^^t    year,    will    be  vitational   Marx-Xavier  Debate  Tour- 

Brandeis    society    has    no    coach  Steve  Solars  '62,  George  Grayson  '62,  nament  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  team 

^ho  is  on  the  faculty,  and  has  pro-  Carolyn  Reiche  '62.  Lisa  Graifer  '62,  competing  with  fourteen  other  teams 

,     ^         ^  ,^  ,.  .    ^  ^ir^.*.  Shelly    Cammaker    '61,    and    Kenny  from    all   over   the   U.S.   compiled  a 

gressed  through  the  untinng  efforts  3^3  ^^^^^d,  but  they  acquired  enough 


3-3  record,  but  they  acquired  enough 
team  points  to  place  them  in  the 
elimination  rounds,  where  they  were 
beaten  in  the  semi-finals  by  the  cur- 
rent national  debate  champions 
Northwestern  University. 


Looking  forward  to  next  year,  the 


^  Slapin    '61. 
of    ex-debaters    who    are    now    grad- 

,    J     ,        TT,         ..           ^4     4„,^  On  the  weekend  before  the  spring 

uate     students.     For    the     past    two  *          *  ^         * 

urfit:     Muuv                            ^^Ko»^    Ko«  recess,  the  society  participated  in  its 

vears     the    director    of    debate    has  .       •  ..                 •, 

years    ine    "''^^             ^f  m  T  T    ^\^r.  last  two  tournaments  of  the  year.  In 

been  Edward   Roberts,  of  M.I.T.  who  t:.      1      j     r                  a     ^^ 

•          ,      ,      !_     w    *u         11             «♦  .  Ibe    New    England    Forensic    Assoc, 

has    s  ow  y    built    the    whole    society  '                    *  if  ,j     ♦  c*     a     ^i«,  r-^i 

.                  ;.  r        *                   ^       -  *^^  Tournament  held  at  St.  Anselm  Col- 

,nto  a  well  funcUomnK  orfiamzat.on  Manchester.  New  Hampshire.  Al 

Mr.  Roberts  feels  tha  next  year  w  11  ^^^.^  ,^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Weinstein  '62  up-  society  hopes  to  broaden  its  pro 
be  a  supenor  year  for  the  society  ^^^^  ^^^  aflirmative  side  and  Carolyn  gram  in  the  hope  of  accommodating 
which  will  have  five  returning  var-  g^i^.^  ^62  and  George  Grayson '62  urv  many  new  members.  The  debate  so- 
SJty  members.  ^^^^  ^^^  negative  position  on  the  ciety  is  open  to  ai;,  students  who 
This  year  has  brought  a  good  turn-  topic  Resolved:  That  the  further  wish  to  discuss  i4i.}ortanf  issues 
out  of  freshman  talent.  Ruth  Wein-  development  of  nuclear  weapons  be  with  other  studi»?S  at  different  col- 
stein  '62  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  prohibited  by  international  agree-  leges  and  universities.  The  society 
the  two  debaters  to  represent  Bran-  ^^^^  jhe  teams  compiling  a  total  ^^  it  looks  over  this  past  year  in 
deis  at  the  annual  district  elimina-  j  ,  e  •  a  *k,«„  i-xe«*.  ;  Jnter-collegiate  debating  feels  that  it 
tion  tourniiment  held  in  New  York.'  '^^'^^^  "^  ^  ^""  '"^  three  losses.  ;  .^  ^j,^  ^^^^  succe.^ful  one  'in  its 
She   was   elected  president   for"  the  william  Vogel  *59  arid  Steve  Solars    sHort  history  «t  firandeia  -  -  -     • 


Choivf^ 

This  resembles  a  'last  will  and  tes- 
tament, because  in  four  weeks  sen- 
iors will  be  graduated,  and  no  longer 
putting  in  their  two  cents  worth  (or 
maybe  more).  I've  tried  to  put  to- 
gether all  my  thoughts  about  the 
Chorus,  and  before  1  leave,  I  wanted 
to  share  them  with  you.  It  is  not  be- 
cause, as  a  senior,  I  feel  in  any  sense 
wise,  but  simply  because  through 
four  years  of  participation  I've  been 
gathering  ideas  on  what  our  chorus 
could,  and  1  think,  should  be  like. 
For  what  it  might  be,  and  is  not.  I 
certainly  have  shared  the  responsi- 
bility. I  can  only  discuss  the  Chorus 
from  my  experience,  but  there  are 
many  other  phases  of  University  life 
**full  musical  experience."  Doing  this 
requires  intimate  knowledge  of  each 
piece  of  music,  so  that  when  we  ar- 
rive at  concert  time,  we  do  not  have 
to  depend  on  that  last  ounce  of 
*'group  energy"  to  carry  the  concert 
off  fairly  well.  This  is  not  fair  to  our- 
selves, to  the  composer,  nor  the  audi- 
ence. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  point 
— our  audiences.  Our  major  respon- 
sibility in  performing  is  to  our  own 
school  audience,  and  I  think  we  real- 
ize that  of  all  these  for  whom  we 
have  sung  this  year,  the  Brandeis 
audience  is  the  best  to  sing  for  —  as 
students  who  appreciate  our  efforts, 
and  as  fair  critics.  It  is  possible  that 
soon  the  Chorus  will  not  have  to 
rely  on  reviews  that  point  up  the 
which  have  probably  brought  similar 
responses  (which  is  the  reason  for 
the  appearance  of  this  letter  in  the 
Justice). 

For  those  of  us  who  joined  as 
freshmen,  the  Chorus  was  at  first  an 
exciting  adventure.  Emerging  from 
the  strict  discipline  of  high  school 
groups,  where  failure  to  attend  was 
less  of  a  personal  responsibility  than 
a  reason  for  public  chastisement, 
where  selections  of  larger  works 
were  usually  sung,  rather  than  the 
whole  piece,  we  found  singing  with 
the  Brandeis  Chorus  (small  as  it  was) 
and  Alfred  N.  Pattenson  quite  won- 
derful. As  you  know,  the  number  of 
chorus  members  has  increased  stead- 
ily, and  after  organizing  with  officers 
for  the  first  time  two  years  ago,  we 
were  able  to  think  of  the  Chorus  as 
having  stable  membership  —  a  group 
Mr.  Patterson  could  count  on  to 
come  to  rehearsals. 

We  became  deeply  involved  in  the 
atmosphere  and  spirit  of  great  cho- 
ral works  —  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, Faure's  Requiem,  etc.,  and 
really  felt  that  this  was  an  extra- 
curricular activity  of  more  value 
than  mere  run. 

Credit  ^given  to  chorus  members 
with  good  attendance  records)  is 
something  some  of  us  would  like  to 
abolish,  since  music  is  its  own  re- 
ward, and  since  the  wori^  reqviired  i§ 
not  of  the  same  nature  as^  that  re- 
quired in  an  academic  course.  Giving 


credit  has  affected  the  attitudes  of 
people  who  might  like  to  join  the 
chorus  —  there  are  some  who  l>e- 
come  members  so  that  they  can  earn 
six  credits  and  accelerate— and  often 
beg  and  accuse  the  conductor  and 
the  secretary  because  a  rehearsal  at- 
tendance was  not  recorded  in  the 
Book.  The  incentive  is,  in  this  case, 
not  a  desire  for  full  musical  par- 
ticipation. 

For  me.  Chorus  has  been  partly  an 
intellectual  experience.  Besides  learn- 
ing notes,  and  how  to  sing  them  cor- 
rectly I  both  things  neces>ary  and 
valuable),  the  composer's  intentions, 
and  how  he  succeeded  or  didn't,  what 
proved  to  be  effective,  artistic,  etc. 
have  been  communicated  to  me  by 
long  contact  with  the  choral  works 
we  have  sung.  I  have  found  this 
deeper  understanding  to  be  as  pleas- 
urable as  the  sheer  joy  of  vocaii/ing. 
I  have  tried  to  understand  the  vviiy 
of  the  music,  although  I  could  not 
do  this  successfully  in  many  cases. 
Because,  however,  of  what  the  chorus 
has  too  quickly  attempted  to  be- 
come, a  traveling,  often-performing 
group,  and  because  of  the  way  mem- 
bers feel  or  do  not  feel  about  Chorus, 
this  part  of  the  musical  experience 
is  lacking. 

I  think  We  must  first  realize  that 
our  primary  responsibility  is  to  our- 
selves, to  our  members,  —  to  quote 
the  constitution  —  to  give  them  a 
progress  and  effort  of  the  group,  but 
refer  to  the  artistic  achievement.  But 
this  can  only  come  when  Chorus  de- 
cides that  the  most  important  thing 
is  the  music  at  hand^  and  not  the 
trip  out  of  state. 

Enthusiasm,  and  group  feeling  are 
hollow  and  shallow  and  meaningless 
unless  based  on  something  genuine. 
We  don't  deserve  to  feel  elated  a 
great  deal  of  the  time,  and  accept- 
ance of  our  failings  would  improve 
future  concerts.  When  we  sing  poor- 
ly, we  should  acknowledge  the  fact, 
and  devote  ourselves  more  fully  to 
the  music,  to  understanding  its  con- 
struction and  purpose — its  "whys.** 
This  should  be  done  because  of  a 
devotion  to  music,  to  art,  to  this 
musical  experience,  and  not  to  the 
"organization*',  "  the  "club**,  or  be- 
cause we  are  geTting  credits  for 
opening  our  mouths  and  looking  at 
the  conductor  once  in  a  while.  The 
more  self-responsibility  each  chorus 
member    feels    towards    music,    the 

more  the  conductor  would  be  able 
to  perfect  the  performance.  Without 
involvement  in  the  art,  nothing  can 
be  accomplished.  We  may  sing  at  all 
the  dedications,  travel  to  New  York, 
elect  officers,  approve  constitutions, 
exercise  group  power  in  Student 
Council,  even  wear  robes  of  the  same 
color,  with  white  collars,  but  none 
of  these  will  contribute  to  our  own 
satisfaction  within  the  musical  world, 
nor  will  it  add  any  artistic  moments 
to  the  audiences  who  may  come  to 
listen  to  us. 

I  don't  know  exactly  what  these 
many  words  are  worth.  I  have  wanted 
to  say  these  things— they  are  almost 
a  plea,  because  I  feel  that  Chorus 
could  function  as  a  wonderful  musi- 
cal experience  for  the  whole  of  the 
«randeis  community.  With  the  de- 
emphasis  on  tradition  among  student 
groups  here,  and  the  constantly 
changing  memberships  of  most  of 
them.  Chorus  has  an  advantage  for 
development.  But  it  can  only  do  so 
with  a  real  commitment  to  music. 

Linda  B.  Pr\m 
President  5%  59. 


Hitzig  to  Speak 

Dr.  William  Hitzig  will  speak  at 
Gen.  Ed.  S  on  Thursday,  May  14,  at 
7.00  P.M.  in  Usen  Commons. 

Dr.  Hitzig  brought  to  the  United 
States,  the  Japanese  girls  who 
had  been  injured  at  Hiroshima. 
He  performed  surgery  to  restore 
their  appearances.  Hitzig  is  also 
responsible  for  the  rehabiliUtion 
of  the  Polish  women  who  were 
used  by  Genoan  doetoi^s  as  guinea 
pigs  in  medical  experiments. 
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Poge  Three 


Centrallssues  in  Art  History  |*"^^^\ 'j^^PX',*?!' 

Tr#l  n  if*.    O  f  ISG  tV  HCl  USQV      VOlU  ttl  C  ^h.  nr.i  students  Comisitions  Concert,  presented  by  the  B, 

J-    ^JfJ^^    ^^/     J.    Tl^l.^    J.^^^m^  vniversityyiusi'Dev<xrtment,rucBday,AvrilU,SlosbergliectU 

J-  ......        •--..»-_•.  B..<...^>  «.(  Ciwialaav  _  -,  .       i    r-..-..,    f««    t>inni\     r  tinn    Rrtroff;    Five    So 


by  Dr.  Maurice  Stein,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

The  Philosophy   of  Art.  by  Arnold   Hauser.  Knopf.  Neiv  York,  ms,  $7.50.  oocioloev  pub- 

Arnold  Mausers  new  book  is  one  of  the  most  important  ^^^^'^J^/J^^^^'^f^^^^^^ 
lished  in  the  past  decade.    I  particularly  want  to  comment  upon  H  »"  J.^*  "'"'*';* 'j'J^^^^^^^ 
desirable  that  the  Brandeis  community  honordistmgu.shed  v.si  or    wlu^  they  are    t^ 


The  first  Students  Compositions  Concert,  presented  by  the  Brandeis 
University  Musir  Department,  Tuesday,  April  U,  Slosberg  Recital  Hall, 
rrogrom:  Toccati  and  Fugue  for  Piano,  Lynn  Boroff:  Ftve  Songs  to 
poem,  of  Jacqw^s  Prevert,  Frank  DeCola;  Suite  for  Piano.  Marvin 
Schwortz:  Quartet  No.  1,  Michael  Cohen;  Trio  for  Strings.  Henrt 
Lazarof:  Sonata  for  Piano,  Benjamin  Cutler. 

The  first  student  composers'  concert  of  the  year  was  long 


desirable  that  the  Brandeis  community  ^^"J^.ff^^^                                 for  calling  attention  to  our   overdue.  Though  we  have  had  many  interesting  concerts  on  cam- 
campus.    The  publication  of  this  major  work  is  ^^/^^^/i^";^                                 ^  p^c  until  now  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  hear  a  sampling 

good  fortune  at  haying  had  Arnold  Hau^^er  at  Brandeis  fo^rthe^p^                             .^  ^^.^  ^^,^^^  .^  S?The  creative  work  in  music  which  is  produced  here.  This  con- 
Just  as  In  his  first  book,  THE  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OP  AKi^naus p___ __  ^.^^  ^.^^  ^^.^ 


enormous.  The  social  history 
provided  a  synoptic  view  of  de- 
velopments in  all  of  the  arts 
from  the  primitive  world  to  t^^e 
Western  world.  The  second  book  per- 
mits us  to  explore  the  working  con- 
cepts   that    allowed    him    to    achieve    tions    of    Freudian     orthodoxy;    but    achieved    by 

the  reader  is  certain  that  the  author    command 


cert,  and  the  second,  May  15,  will  fill  this  gap. 

^^nded  into  complete  volumes.         histoncai     ^^"^^^^^^  ,»';:";;;  Perhaps  the  only  useful  generalization  which   can   be   made 

Psychoanalysis     is     treated     as     ^    ''''''' Y'^T^  Zr^^^^^^^^^  the    architect    of    the    Metropohtan 

c«..rr-.   «f    hvnotheses   for    interpret-    tioned    include    an    interpretation    of  ^»«"'  "  '=^  ^^  ^  building    "the    international 

"gal  p^lJase^of  trarttstlJ  p^^^^^        the  distinction  between  folk  art  and  ers  Is  the  trend     owards  a  syn-       ^       ,  ..      

inspiration      creation    and     apprec.a-    popular    art.    that    clarifies    the    cur-  ^j^^^j^    ^,    musical    styles    which 

tlon.   Me  abjures   the   currently  fash-    rent    discu.ssion    about    mass   culture  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^j^  ^^ji^.   |„  the 

lonable    tendency    towards    protesta-    in     a     fashion     that     could    only  ^be  ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^    twentieth    century. 


this  extraordinary  breadth  and  pene- 
tration. He  ranges  through  history, 
sociology,  psychoanalysis,  and  aes- 
thetics, drawing  upon  each  to  illum- 
inate the  central  issues  in  art  his- 
tory. In  doing  so,  he  helps 
appreciate  the  work  problems 
work  styles  encountered  in  an  In- 
tellectual enterprise  that  cuts  across 
the  social  sciences  and  the  humani- 
ties. 

Ilauser's  books  flow  .rom.  and  con- 
tribute to,  an  intellectual  tradition 
that  lacks  a  genuine  American  coun- 


terpart.   They     are     written     in    the    lativi5.m" 

,      ^   ,_     _r    ,- ..u:.*^     ficinii   the 

spirit 


and  style  of  German  'histo- 
rici-m.'*  Needless  to  say.  the  shadow 
of  Karl  Marx  is  always  in  the  back- 
ground, but  it  is  alv\ays  Marx,  the 
humani.st,  rather  than  the  dogmatic 
Marx.  The  sociologists  upon  whom 
Hau>ir  draws  include  hi>  teachers 
Ernst  Troeltsch  and  Geor^i  Simmel,  as 
well  as  Max  Weber.  Karl  Mannheim 
and  Georg  Lukacs.  It  i^  suflicient  to 
gay  that  the  result  is  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  work  of  his 
teachers. 


a  sociologist  with  the 
over  historical  materials 
has  assimilated  Freud's  best  insights,  which  Hauser  possesses.  And  the 
without  sacrificing  valuable  contribu-  original  treatment  of  the  relation  be- 
tions  by  later  thinkers.  The  concep-  tween  originality  and  the  conven- 
tion of  art  work  as  instinctual  sub-  tions  in  dramatic  art  ranging  from 
limation  is  explored  carefully,  and  the  Greek  tragedio>  to  the  movies. 
u*    to    stylizations    of   the    relation    between    deserves  careful  study. 

.     illusion    and    reality    in    different   his-        Indeed,    this    whole    book    requires 

torical    periods    are    seen    as    artistic    and   merits  careful  attention.   It   was 

resolutions     of     historically     specific    not    written    for    the    reader   on   the 

patterns  of   repression.   He   improves    run,  nor  a>  a  .source  of  assignments 

the   psychoanalytic  searchlight   while    for   college   courses.   The    Philosophy 

using   it   to  illuminate   this  particular    of  Art  History  offer:,  the  reader  much 

range  of  human  phenomena.  the    .same    kind    of    satisfaction    as    a 

The    central    feature    of    Hau>er's    work    of    art     We    can    return    to    it 

method    is    his    sophisticated    histori-    as    our    knowledge    and    experience 

cism.    It    avoids    the    pitfalls    of    "re-    increase    to    find    that    it    embodies 

very   neatly,   without   sacri     many    of    the    important    discoveries 

in:>i -hts   that   a   developed     that  we  must  all  make  for  ourselves. 


Best  Work 


The  student  art  exhibit,  cur- 
rently at  the  Union,  can  boast 
mainlv  of  an  overabundance  of 
mediocritv.  This  is  an  unfortu- 


Opera    building 

style  of  the  neo-Baroque. 

The  most  impressive  work  on  this 
program   was  Michael  Cohen's  Quar- 
tet No.   1.  This  work  had   a   genuine 
spontaneity  of  feeling,  and  was  guid- 
ed by  an  extraordinarily  sure  musi- 
cal   instinct.       The    writing    for    the 
strings  was  completely  idiomatic,  and 
in  the  second   movement,  there   was 
a  use  of  interesting  textural  disposi- 
tions.  There   were   structural    flaws; 
the  first  movement   was  overly  long; 
ill    the    second,    the    varied    musical 
ideas   were   not   formally    welded    to- 
gether.  However,   these   are    the    re- 
sults   of    inexperience.    Cohen    is    a;\ 
obviously     talented     composer,     and 
with  more  practice  will  gain  the  skill 
in  handling  his  material  which  is  now 

requisite. 

Frank    DeCola's   *'Five   Songs*'   dis- 
played an  obvious  lyrical  gift,  and  a 
feeling   for  the   vocal    and   piano   en- 
semble.   The    most    successful   of    the 
songs   was   "The   Dance",   which    sus- 
tained   a    rhythmic    momentum    and 
built   to  a   fine   climax.   In   the   other 
songs,  the  setting  of  the  text  seemed 
overserious.    DeCola    did    not    exploit 
in  the  music  the  .sole  redeeming  fea- 
ture   of    these    texts:    namely,    their 
typically  French  understatement  and 
malter-of  factness.  The  Gallic  feeling 
might  better  have  been  captured  ia 
apparently  without  concern  for  color,    the   interpretation   of   the  meat,  the    such  an  approach,  rather  than  in  the 
.subject    matter   or   style.    Perhaps   if    knife,  the  scale  and  the  man's  hands    harmony,    where    greater    pungency 
the    entire    wall    devoted    to    experi-    seem  almost  too  hard   and   slick   to    and  spice  were  demanded, 
ments  in  shape  and  tone  were  used    be  pleasing.  The  success  of  his  paint-        Marvin    Schwartz's    ''Suite    for    Pi- 
instead  of  some  of  the  paintings,  it    ing    of    the    girl    in    the    studio   lies    ano"  suffered  from  the  lack  of  me- 
might    have    l>een    easier    to    devote    mainly  in  the  broad  and  free  appli-    iodic  ideas  of  distinction.      The   five 
proper     attention     to     those     among    cation  of  the  color.  It  is  also  a  more 


an  international  language  of  music 
seems  to  be  evolving,  which   incor- 
porates   elements    of    each    of    the 
distinct  "schools"  which  dominated 
the    music    of    the    earlier    part    of 
the  century.  Neo-classicism,  12-tone 
music,     Bartokian     expressionism — 
all    contribute    to    this    style.    This 
tendency  towards  an  amalgamation 
of   musical   idioms   is   furthered   by 
the   lack   of  an   acknowledged   mas- 
ter at  this  point  in  musical  history. 
With    the    exception    of    the    eter- 
nally       experimental        Stravinsky, 
there     is    no     great     master     alive 
whose   genius   would   give   security 
to  his  disciples.   Something  of  this 
same    trend    may    be    seen    in    the 
other    arts:    the    style    is   called    by 


Arranged^ 
in  Drawing. 


Some  sense  of  the  d.sance  between  nate  f '^^""1^  J"^^.  '"  ^^''^J.^'^  ■"-,,  altent.on  to  those  among  cation  of  the  color  It  is  also  a  more  pieces  were  also  weakened  by  the 
Hauler's  project  and  the  efforts  of  tends  to  obscure  whatever  work  3^^,f.  !,^"^'^^^,,^d  ,^  ^hese  in-  decorative  painting  than  the  one  substitution  of  repetition-in  the 
most  American  social  scent. sts  can  of  merit  ..  being  P'-^s^""'^-  ^"/  ^fj^";  p  imarilv  he  work  of  the  previously  mentioned.  Undoubtedly  form  of  ostinati-for  development. 
he  sained  by  ook.ng  at  so-called  there  are  some  very  fine  sample*  ^'^^J  J''"^";;^^  Ji,f„^,,.  ^lan  S.e-  Siegel  has  little  trouble  with  his  Henri  I^zarofs  'Trio"  displayed  an 
"methodological"  discussions  m  aca-  of  student  work  on  display.  In  any  pa  nting  "^/^^  *;3,;„^  ^sna  color,  and  one  feels  that  he  paints  admirable  knowledge  of  string  ef- 
demic  sociology,  psychology,  or  even  attempt  to  achieve  a  "«;v«r-'  -»>  ^  f^  '"^^st  pri'e  fo?  painting;  and  with  a  great  facility  and  assurance,  fects.  but  this  did  not  compensate 
history.  He  never  sacrifices  substan-  sentat.on  ot  work,  it  is  almost  in-  J^^  '''^'/^'J^^^^ J*;,^  Siegel  is  O.na  B.rd',  wrk  is  also  of  .1-  for  the  lack  of  a  sustained  develop- 
tive  depth  or  logical  clarity,  and  he  evitable  th.t  there  will  be  some  work  Jf^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^J^tj^'^^d  a  skillful  most  professional  e.llbr..  with  a  free  ment  of  musical  ideas.  The  move- 
is  constantly  alert  to  the  risks  and  ©f  second  or  third  rate  quality  —  cieariy  an  aoie  amsi  "' "  "^ 
the  unsolved  problems  in  scientific  however  in  this  instance  there  is  draftsman.  His  painting  of  a  Butcher 
research.  More  surprising,  perhaps,  possibly  too  much  of  it.  The  quality  is  impressively  large  and  shows  a 
is  the  extent  to  which  he  refuses  to  ©f  the  work,  combined  with  the  swift  and  sure  technique.  It  is  the 
divorce  method  from  substance— with  method  of  presentation  give  an  over  butcher's  ^ »<^*  ^ '♦j'*^"  **''*^'?  "^  '"J^ 
the  result  that  nearly  every  page  of  all  impression  of  lack  of  discrimina-  most  accomplished  part  of  the  worK. 


and   imaginative  style,  and  •  widely   ments    gave    the    impression    of    im- 
rangifig  palette.  Of  all  ttie  paintings,   provisation,    in    their    episodic    con- 
hers  seemed  to  represent  the  great-   struction,     and     neither     movement 
est  variety  in  color  m^  subject  mat-    gave  a  feeling  of  overall  unity. 
ter.   For   those    who    can    be   moved        Benjamin   Cutler's  'Sonata   for   Pi- 


hts  book  throws  light  on  a  substan-    tion.      The    paintings    in    the    Club 


face  of  probing  sensitivity    Unfor-    by  a  i»alnting   extenuating  nature  to    ano",  written  in  a  19th  century  time- 


tire  issue  in  art  history    Many  of  his    Lounge   are    hung   within    inches   of    tunately.  the  rest  of  the  canvas  ap 
passing    references    could    easily    be    one    another,    without    frames,    and    pears   too   pat   and   commercial   ana 


Kieslcr  to  Appear 
In  Original  Piece 


Repertory  Boston  Reopens; 
Presents  Breeht  Premiere 


Horn. 


One   week   ago,  Repertory   Bo.lon.    a  tyro  In  love  fwhen  drunkV  The  lo- 
"Aubard,-   an    original    monologue  ^^^rr^f    th;it    it^i    cale  is  a  village  in  Finland.  English 

written    by    Arthur   Kop^k.    Harvard   Inc.  announced  with  regret   that  it.    cale  is  a  vi  i  g 

•59  and  sUrring  Barbara  Kiesler,  a  season  would  close  prematurely  on 
Brandeis  Senior  will  be  presented  ^^p^ii  25th,  due  to  insufficient  funds 
M  Slosberg  Auditorium  on  Friday,  ^^^  announcement  was  followed  by 
May  15  and  Saturday.  May  16  reactions  expressing  sur- 

The  play,  concerned  with  the  psy-  ■  "*^"  -^a^^-. 

ehological  pUght  oi  a  lonely  young   prise,    disappointment    and    md.gna 
woman,  is  bing  directed  by  Danny    tion,  press,  radio,  television,  and  the 
Selznick,  a  graduate  student  in  Eng-   community     leaders     all     combined 
lish  at  Brandeis.  The  original  music   ^^.^  energies  to  save  Boston's  reper 
is  composed  by  Victor  Ziskind,  Har- 
vard   '59.    "Aubard**    was    first    pre- 


the  point  where  dowers  dissolve  into  flow,  was  an  obviously  sincere  must- 

a  sheer  play  of  color  and  form,  tier  cal  expression.  However,  Cutler  was 

winning  painting  was  a  delight;  and  too  indulgent  in  allowing  convention- 

for    those    who    feel    uncomfortable  al,    banal    harmonic    sequences    and 

with  abstractions  of   this  sort,  there  techniques   of   development   into   the 

are   many   of  her  works  of   a   more  pj^^^    ^he   larger   question    aroused 

literal    nature  which  are   equally   as  ^^    ^^^j^^,^    music -how    satisfying 

excellent.  ^.               _. 

'  ^         ,         •   4-   ^      ...^    ..lo..  this     somewhat     reactionary     idiom, 
Jane    Kogan's    paintings    are    also 
very    interesting;    and    if    her    style  which  seems  to  eschew  experimenU- 
_.,   ^                                         is   not    always   clearly    defined,   her  tion  of  any  sort,  can  be  for  the  con- 
translation  by  Gerhard  Nellhaus  and   winning  portrait  is  an  arresting  inter-  temporary  listener— is  a  question  left 
Richard    C.reni?r.    Director    is    Alex    play  of  warm  and  cool  browns— and  ^^  ^^le  personal  taste  of  the  listener. 


Elections .  • . 


she  shows  a  great  deal  of  perception  ^^^  opening  piece  of  the  program 

and  clear  insight  into  her  model.  Her  ..      ,               ,     -               ^^r^^^^*^ 

1          ^  «#  fu^  K:«Ki;«i.fc  was  the  terse  and  vigorous  "Toccata 
mosaics  are  also  one  of  the  highlights 

of   the   exhibit-from   a   pictoral   as  and  Fugue"  by  Lynn  Boroflf. 


Continued  on  Page  Eleven 


Choral  Union  Elects  Officers 


treasurer,    Murray    Bahm    defeated 
Steven  Reikes. 
Officer  candidates   for  the   WSBR 
torv  company  and  raise  the  $50,000    election,    which    may    be    contested. 

2Si/:-. ;="«»"«. "s^.'^r.  ™ ---------  s—;c.w-r* -.:::'  wni  Sinir  At  Concert 

to  April.  of   th.s    season.     Although     he   fuU   ^^^^  ^;^^^'     j^^y  cutman,  Sheb.     >T  HI   Oing  IVl  V^UIICCI  t 

Miss     KleslCT     has     been     made   .moanl  ha*  not  been  raised,  the  pul»-   p.^^^i^j^j^.     Recording     Secretary: 
fwnUiar   to    the    Brandeis    a«d»en««  y^  ^i  Greater  Boston  has  responded    j.^^^^  cerson.  Beth  Weisberg 

La    Rondo,  and  most   recently,   Tho   seven  days  that  the  company  will  re- 
Olary  of  Anna  Frank.  open  on  May  12.  ' 

Arthur  Kopik  has  had  five  of  his       q^    ^^^^    ^^te.    Repertory    Boston 

will  present  the  world  premiere  in 
English  of  Bert  Brecht's  last  play, 
PUNTILA.    at    the   WUbur   Theatre. 


— Simotfi  SarfOM 


.99 


plays  produced  in  the  Harvard  com- 
munity. His  recent  attempt,  "Nick,- 
Wiii  be  performed  on  television  in 
the  near  future. 


Selznlck  has  directed  many  plays  The   play,   which  represents  a  com- 

at  Harvard,  the  most  recent  of  which  ^^^^^  departure  from  Brecht's  previ- 

was    Ola    Flodormaus.    An    original  ^^   ^^^^^    ^  ^  conglomeration   of 

play  of  his  is  to  be  produced  by  the  ^^^.^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  vaudeville.  The 

"SIndTrthe  '^^^           for  two  Utle  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the 

fffA  .rd    Hasty   Pudding   Club    pro-  hero,  a  Gargantuan  figure  who  is  a 

Har  ard   Ha^ty    Puaumg    ^iui»    p  .^  business  (when  sober)  and 

ductioos.  ^ 


Library 
Schedule 

The  Main  Library  will  extend 
its  weekend  hours  to  11  p.m.  dur- 
ing the  final  exam  period.  The 
Library  will  be  open  during  the 
following  hours: 

Mondays  through  Saturdays:  9 
a.m.  to  II  p.m. 

Sundays:  10  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 


Robert  Moulthrop  was  elected  President  of  the  Choral  Union 
at  recently  held  elections.  Others  elected  were:  Elaine  Kraut,  Vice- 
President;  Eleanor  Kessler,  Secretary;  and  Peter  Lipsitt,  Treas- 
urer. 

On  Wednesday,  May  13  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Slosberg  Recital  Hall, 
the  Chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Nash  Patterson  will 

perform    Joseph    Haydn's    Th#    smith.  Tenor;  and  Cantor  Alex  Zim- 
Creation,  an  oratorio,  with  the    mer.  Baritone,    The  concert  will  be 


i*-^ 


orchestra  of  Temple  Ohabei  repeated  on  Friday  evening,  M^y  15, 
Shalom  in  Brookline.  The  orches-  at  Temple  Ohabei  Shalom, 
tra  was  prepared  by  Harry  Discon,  On  May  31,  the  Chorus  wUl  par- 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  ticipate  in  Brandeis  Night  at  tlie 
Orchestra,  and  assistant  conductor  of  "Pops*',  where  they  wiU  perfiMM 
the  Boston  **Pops-.  Soloists  will  be:  works  by  Copeland  and  Fine,  aflMMC, 
Dolores  Baldyga.  S9pran<^  Raymond  others. 


ij 


's  -t 


Poge  Four 


THE  JUSTICE 


Moy  12,  1959 


dg< 


Nine  In  Third  Place  Y^r^'tV  '^^'H'}^  ^?1 


Take  Four  Straight 

This  year's  tennis  team  is  the  best    Babson,     Coast     Guard,     Merrimack, 

,  «        J  •        i-  «  v,^^    and  Tufts.  In  these  three  wins,  Bran* 
in  the  history  of  Brandeis.     Coached    ^^^  iuii».  m       ^ 
III  lilt  iii^Mv  J  ^^.^  jj^^  ^^j^  nm^teen  out  of   their 

by    Bud   Collins,    and    led    by    sopho- 


One  Week  Of  Play  Remains 

The  Varsity  Baseball  Team,  coached  by  Foxy  Flumere.  has  compiled  a  creditable  record  of 
six  wins  eight  losses,  and  a  tie.  With  a  3-2  record  in  the  Greater  Boston  League,  the  team  is  cur- 
rently in  third  place.  It  finished  fourth  last  season.  The  team  is  composed  of  first-basemen  Tom 
Girolamo  and  Don  McGillicuddy.  second-basemen  Bunky  Good  and  Dick  Audet.  shortstop  Johnny 

Weare    third-baseman   Dave  Walker,  outfielders  Armand    Yazejian.   Dave   Bouchard.   Bill    Dalton,  ^        v, 

and  rI  Dougherty    catchers  Larry  McNulty  and  Dougherty,  and  pitchers  Ned  Jones.  Carl  Kristen-   four  Brandeis  wins  have  been  over    .^^^-^^^   j^    ,he    East.     Zelnik,    who 


twenty-seven  matches,  and  fourteen 
mores  Bernard  Ploscowe  and  Martin  ^^  eighteen  of  these  have  been  in 
Zelnik,    the    team    has    won    its    first    singles. 

four   matches,  and   has   a   very   good        playing   number  one   for  Brandeis 
chance    of    going    undefeated.      The    j^    Ploscowe    who    was    ranked    11th 


son.  Jack  Kirby,  Earl  Dennis, 
and  the  aforementioned  McGilli- 
cuddy. 

The  season  opened  on  April  9 

when    the    team    traveled    to    Coast 
Guard  Academy.     The  game  was  call 
•d    on     account 


pitching  maneuver,  this  time  be- 
tween  Kristenson  and  Bouchard, 
highlighted  the  Judges*  7-6  victory 
in  the  morning  game.  At  B.C.,  how- 
ever, Brandeis  lost  6  3,  in  a  very 
hard-fought  game.  There  are  four 
of     darkness    after    more  games  to  be   played. 


on  fhe  judges  bench 


I 


Finale 


by  Jeff  Golland 


eleven    innings    with    the   score   tied  Bouchard  leads  batsmen  i^^u  ;^  T-Mrrkcn**pf  ^\ 

at    7-7.      Four    davs    later,    Brandeis  Daev  Bouchard  led  the  team  with  As  the  SChool  year  COmes  to  a  close  we  look  in  ""^^^^l^^^^ 

played  it*  first  league  game  at  home  a    .400    batting    average.     Bouchard,  its  sports  program.  Plagued  by  lack  of  depth,  most  varsity  leaiii^ 

against    Boston    University.      Behind  a  senior,  has  been  the  starting  ten-  performed  quite  well.  Losing  a  strong  Senior  Teani  by  graduation 

Jack    Kirby  s    strong    pitching,    the  ter  fielder  since  his  sophomore  year,  j^g^  year,  the  Football  Team  salvaged  two  wins  in  seven  starts. 

'  ""  -" --    *^-    —-   ''''   •"    '^'^  ^—  xA/.ii,^.  ..«^  n^«  McGillicuddy  Congratulations  to  graduate  Charlie  Napoli  who  took  over  as  As- 

^he  statistics  ^.^^^^^  j_ j^^  ^^^^j^  -^  midseason  and  helped  the  team  considerably. 


Judges    won    the    game    3-2    in     the    Dave   Walker   and   Don 


last  of  the  ninth  when  Al  Dougherty  posted    .333    averages.    Th 

lined  a  single  to  center  field,  driving  credit    the    Judges     with     49     stolen 

in   the  winning   run.     The  next   day,  bases   in    15   games.     Many   of   these 

the   Blue   and   White   played   host   to  were    Al    Dougherty's,    who    doubles 

Boston     College    and     was    defeated  as    a    sprinter    for    the    track    team. 

10-6.     A  7-3  lo^s  to  Harvard  dropped  There    were   a    number   of   occasions 

the    Judges    to    fifth     place    in    the  where    Dougherty,    after    getting    on 

standings    with 

nex 

enson  led  the  team  to  an  86  victory  the  opposition  astonished. 

ever  Bates 

Team  Takes  New  York  Trip 


plays  number  two,  is  a  Junior  Davis 
Cup  player  from  New  York.  The 
third  man  for  Brandeis  is  Captain 
Abby  Hoflfman,  who  is  playing  his 
fourth  year  of  varsity  tennis.  Sen- 
ior Bob  Ross  holds  down  the  num- 
ber four  spot,  soph  Steve  Reiner  is 
fifth,  and  Wien  scholar  Jacques  Loy- 
seau  is  number  six. 

Bob  Rosss  and  Arty  Zelman  took 
their  third  doubles  match  to  clinch 
a  victory  over  Tufts  University  5  to 
4.  Zelman  and  Ross  both  won  their 
singles  to  account  for  three  of  Bran- 
deis* five  points.     The  score  of  their 


Rudy  Finderson,  another  graduate,  kept  up  the  winning  basketball  tra-  doubles  match  was  4-6,  6-1,  8-6.  About 

dition  akhough   this  was  his   first  year  of  coaching  and  this  Varsity   had  thirty   people   watched   the   final   set 

also  lost  some  excellen^t  Senior  ballplayers.                                                   .  which  lasted  for  an  hour.     Also  wm- 

Al  Coulthard's  Track   Team  produced   some   fine   individual   showings,  ning     for    Brandeis    was    first    man 

although  the  lack  of  depth  took  its  toll  on  the  team  effort.     The  Soccer  Bernard     Ploscowe     and    third    man 

'    Judges    lo    nun     piace    m     tur    wnere    uvu^in^ny,    mv^i    g^mnf^    v.*    j^^^i    the  Golf  Team,  and  the  W^restling  Team  should  be  ready  for  com-  Abby  Hoffman.     Both  players  won  in 

ndings    with    a    1-2    record.      The    fir^t  base,  would  steal  second,  third,      ^^-^-^j^  ^„  ^  higher  level  next  year  and  the  Fencing  Team  produced  a  fine  straight    sets.       The    two     losses    in 

ct  day,  a  home  run  by  Carl  Krist-    and  home,  a  feat  which  usually  left    ^^^^^  f^^  ^^^   second   year   since   inception.     The   Tennis  Team   is   off   to  singles  were  by  second  man  Martin 

—  1^^  fK^  i^ann  in  un  ft-fi  viHorv    the   opposition  astonished.                             winning    and   possibly   undefeated,  record   with   new   coach    Bud   Collins,  Zelnik  and  fifth  man  Paul  McKinnon. 

Only  Two  Graduate                               of  the  Boston  Herald,  at  its  helm.     The   Judo  Team  produced   some  fine  Both  players  lost  in  very  tight  three 

On    the    whole,    Flumere    is    quite    potential  competitors.                                                                                     ^  ^  ^^     ^  set    matches.      Ploscowe    and    Zelnik 

satisfied     with     the     team's     perfor-            The  Baseball  Team,  under  Coach  Foxy  Flumere,  has  one  week  left  of  lost  their  first  doubles  also  in  three 

mance      Since  only  two  players,  Bou-    pj^y   and  has  also  produced   some  excellent   individual   performances  wKth  sets,     while     Captain     Hoflfman     and 

Senior  Captain   Davy   Bouchard  leading   with  a  better  than   four  hundred  steve      Reiner      bowed      in      second 

average  at  the  plate.  doubles. 

On   the  non  Varsity  side  of  the  ledger,  we   find  a  very  commandaoie  Against  Babson,  the  team  dropped 

intra  mural    program    run    by   Assistant    Athletic    Director   Harry    Stein,   in  ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^^    -^    defeating    their 


The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
season  was  a  three  day  trip  to  New 
York,  beginning  on  April  23,  in 
which    the    team    played    three    non- 


chard  and  Girolamo,  will  be  graduat- 
ing,   next    year's     team     should    be 


league     games.      The     first,    against    greatly  improved.     After  going  from 
Farleigh  Dickenson,  saw   Brandeis  on    seventh    to  fourth    to   third   place   in 


Adel     the  Greater  Boston  League,  the  team    ^.^jch  more  than  half  of  the  male  resident  population  participated. 


the  short   end  of  a  6-2  score. 

phi  and   Long  Island  Liniversity  also    will    have    a    very    good    chance    to 

defeated    the    Judges,    by    scores    of    bring  the  championship  to  Brandeis 

9-8    and    14-6    respectively.      A    high-    next  season. 

light   of  the  LIU  game  was  a   grand-        This  week  the  team   will  conclude 

slam  home  run  by   Brandeis  captain    its  schedule  with  games  against  MIT, 

Dave    Bouchard.      On    April    28,    the    Lowell  Tech,  Tufts,  and   the  Univer- 

Judges  traveled   to  Bowdion,  squeez-    gjty  of  Vermont.       —Gary  Grossman 

ing  out  a  2  1  pitchers'  duel.     A  game 

at  Dartmouth  on  May  1  saw  the  Blue 

and    White    defeated    4-3,    despite    a 

home    run    by    Dick    Audet.      At    the 

end    of     the     Spring     Vacation,    the 

team's   record   stood   at   3-6-1. 

Two  Platoon  Strategy 

On    May    4,    Coach    Flumere    in^ti 


opponents    8    to    1.     In    singles,   the 


The  freshman   gym  program   was  well   conducted   and   high  lighted   by    players  won   six  out  of  six  matches. 


a 


fine  Senior  Life  Saving  Course. 

Girls'  Athletics  as  run  by  the  WAC  reached  a  new  high  as  shown  else- 
where on  this  page. 

This  was  a  building  year  for  sports  at  Brandeis  and  we  think  it  very 
possible  that  next  year  the  fruits  of  the  labor  will  be  harvested. 


Trackmen  Win 
Split  Two,  Lose 


^ .,  -„ Hampered  all  season  by  shortage  of  personnel,  the  Brandeis 

tuted  a  unique  two  platoon  pitching  ^rackmcn  finally  broke  loose,  winning  a  quadrangular  meet  while 
system  in  a  game  against  stonehiii  :„„  seventy  "ix  points  to  thirty-four  points  for  the  second  team, 

College.      Larry    McNully    and    Don    p,„^„  ^ir  Forc^  Pa«;e 

McGHlicuddy  alternated  between  the        ^-      ^  -         -        in,.,u(Jed  eight  first  places  and  eight   SeC- 

Sir':  TSlrdtr'^it'S  o^^  ond  pliTces^fn^lft^en  events.  The  /racRtnen  continued  the  poUcy 

y^^-  of  entering  two  and  three  events 


Athletic  Equipment 

AH  Athletic  equipment  must  be 
turned  in  by  May  13th.  Lockers 
must  be  emptied  on  the  above 
date  as  all  locks  will  be  removed 
on  May  14th. 


To  Be  Expanded 


to  right  handed  batters,  while 
Gillicuddy,  a  lefty,  faced  the  south- 
paw swingers.  Brandeis  won  the 
game  9-1,  with  Dave  Walker  contrib 
utin^  a  grand  slam  home  run.  On 
May  6,  the  Judi^es  staged  the  bi^'uest 
upset  of  the  year  by  dcfoatinj^  Tufts, 
the  iir>t-placc  team.  7-6.  Brandeis. 
traiiinu  4-2,  camo  up  with  five  runs 
in  the  .seventh  innini^  to  clinch  the 
game.  The  next  day.  however,  a 
three-run  rally  in  the  ninth  iniuui: 
by  Worcester  Tech  enabled  them  to 
defeat  the  Jud^^es  8-7.  On  May  9, 
the  Blue  and  White  played  at  home 
against    Clark    in    the    morning,    and 


apiece  to  try  and  make  up  for 
manpower  and  this  time  it  paid 

off  with  Mike  Long  accumulating 
eleven  points  and  c;eorue  Doling, 
Hob  Schubert,  and  Steve  Slatkin  get- 
ting ten  each.  Other  scorers  in- 
{  hided  Larry  Lambert  with  six.  Reijo 
Mattila    with    seven,    Jim    DeSimone 


Versity  Golf 
Team  Opens 

The    Brandeis    Golf    Team    lost    its 


with  six,  Dick  Bartley  with  four,  /^^  extended  Intra-Mural  athletic 
Boh  Pendleton  with  live.  Ron  Raphal-  program  for  man  and  women  is 
ian    with    five    and    Chris   Silva    with    h^jng  planned  for  next  year  by  Miss 


Anna  Nichols  and  Mr.  Harry  Stein 
of  the  physical  education  department. 
A  CO  ed  Intra-Mural  Council  will  be 
appointed  by  them  with  the  job  of 
recruiting  eiuht   teams  to  participate 


tliree. 

During    the    Spring    vacation    the 
squad    traveled    to    Norwich    Univer- 
sity  and   Bates   College  on    successive 
Saturdays    to    compete    in    triangular 
meets.      The    Judges     placed     second    one    night    each    week    in    coed    com- 
in    both    meets    with    Schubert    doing    petition  in  volleyball,  ping  pong  and 
yeoman  work  at   Norwich  along  with    mixed  badminton  doubles. 
Joe   DeSimone    who    entered    no    less 
than  eight  events  and  scored  eleven 


then    traveled    to 
the      afternoon. 


Boston    College    in    [\ysi  and  only  match  of  the  season  on    points. 


In  addition,  the  physical  education 
department  plans  to  employ  a  ball- 
room dancing  teacher  who  will  meet 


Library  Notices 

All  books  must  be  returned 
to  the  Library  on  or  before 
May  29. 

Seniors  are  reminded  that 
they  will  not  graduate  unless 
their  library  record  is  clear- 
ed: undergraduates  and  grad- 
uates will  not  be  permitted 
to  register  next  semester  un- 
less their  record  is  cleared. 
(Records  are  cleared  when  all 
books  have  been  returned 
and  fines  paid.) 

On  Monday,  June  1,  a  list 
of  those  not  complying  will 
be  sent  to  the  Comptroller's 
Office  for  action. 

All  faculty  members  are 
asked  to  return  ALL  books 
on  or  before  May  29.  They 
must  renew  those  books  they 
will  continue  to  use.  , 


Another      switch-    Monday,  May  4  to  an  excellent   Bos 

ton  College  team.  The  Brandeis  team, 
just  organized,  has  no  coach  as  yet 
and  had  only  had  a  few  days  of  prac- 
tice. 

Taking  the  above  into  considera- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  the  Boston 
College  team  had  just  returned  from 
the     Miami     Invitation     Tournament 


The  Bates  meet  saw   the  best  com- 


once  a  week  vvith  interested  students 
petition  to  date,  with  Bates  not  only  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^,^^^  period,  in  this  way 
having  the   likes  of  Rudy  Smith  and 


and  the  only  set  lost  was  by  Loy- 
seau.  The  doubles  combination  of 
Paul  McKinnon  and  Jacques  Loyseau 
was  the  only  loser  for  Brandeis. 
Although  Brandeis  won  by  a  one- 
sided margin,  tlrts  match  was  no  in- 
dication of  how  good  Brandeis  is, 
since  Babson  offered  no  opposition. 

The  following  day,  April  18th,  the 
tennis  team  downed  a  good  Coast 
Guard  team  6  to  3.  Brandeis  won 
four  out  of  the  six  singles,  and  two 
out  of  the  three  doubles.  The  out- 
standing match  of  the  day  was  be- 
tween Martin  Zelnik  and  Cliff  Spel- 
man  of  Coast  Guard.  Zelnik,  down 
1-5,  0-40,  won  the  next  five  points  to 
win  the  game,  and  fought  off  eight 
set  points  to  win  the  first  set  and 
the  match  9-7,  4-6,  6-3.  Other  win- 
ners in  singles  were  Ploscowe,  Hoff- 
man, and  Loyseau.  In  doubles  Plos- 
cowe and  Zelnik  won  6-4,  6-2,  and 
Loyseau  and  McKinnon  won  7  5,  6-2. 

On  May  4th,  Brandeis  encountered 
an  undefeated  Merrimack  team  led 
by  Cuban  Davis  Cupper  Jose  Molina. 
Brandeis  ended  the  Merrimack  streak 
by  winning  5  to  4  in  a  very  close 
match.  Ploscowe  almost  pulled  an 
upset  by  extending  Molina  to  three 
sets.  Down  4-1  in  the  third  set, 
Molina  came  back  to  tie  the  set  at 
4-4.     After   both    players   held    their 


John  Douglas,  but  a  squad  of  tre- 
mendous depth  with  fifty-two  men 
as  opposed  to  six  for  the  Blue  and 
White.     The  score   showed  this  with 


own  services,  Molina  broke  through 
providing  an  opportunity  both  for  pioscowe's  serve  to  take  the  last 
instruction  and  dancing. 


game,    set,    and    match    3-6,    6-4,   8-6. 
The  existing  women's  physical  edu-    The  decisive  match  of  the  day  was 
cation  program  will  also  be  extended    a   doubles   match  in   which   Paul   Mc 
so    as    to    include    golf    while     the    Kinnon  and  Bob  Ross  won  over  the 


the     Miami     Invitation     Tournameni                 __:,,    ,na    Rr^indPis   twentv-                          x^imiun  ci.u  ouu  i^u^^   wun  u>^x    i..- 

where  it  placed  fourth  in  a  field  of    ^^^^^   scoring    izo,  uranueib    ly^^  t>     ^.Qn^^^.g  varsity  program  will  be  ex-  third    doubles    team    of    Merrimack 

fifteen  teams,   the   home   team   made    two,  and  Colby   16.     The  sole  Judge    ^^^^^^^  ^^^   the  inclusion  of  tennis,  5.7^  5.1^  6-3.     This  victory  gave  Bran- 

softball,   and   basketball   in   the  Fall,  ^eis  its  fifth  victory  of  the  day,  and 

The  Basketball  League,  of  which  the  the  match  5  to  4.* 

Brandeis  Women's  Varsity  is  a  mem-  Brandeis    has    three    matches    re- 

her,   plans   to   include   severah  more  maining.      Two    will    be    played    at 

colleges  in  the  area.  cigrk   on   Monday,   and   <m   Wednes- 

This    year    the    Women's    Fencing  day    the    team    ends    its    season    by 


a  commendable  showing.  Senior  Lee 
Goldstein  had  the  best  Brandeis  score 
of  76.  Four  of  the  remaining  six 
golfers  held  their  own  until  at  least 
the  fifteenth  hole.  The  scoring  was 
on  the  basis  of  holes  with  elimination 


victor    was    George    Doring    in    the 
220-yard  dash. 

Last  Tuesday,  May  5,  the  Brandeis 
team  dropped  a  dual  meet  to  Wor- 
cester    Polytechnic     Institute     by    a 


resulting     from     being     down     more  ,     ^.  -  u*        * 

points  (fn  terms  of  holes)  than  there    score  of  80-45.    The  only  bright  spots 

were  greens  to  go.  B.  C.  took  all 
seven  matches,  each  competitor  scor- 
ing in  the  seventies.  The  low  scorer 
for  B.  C.  was  Jack  McAuliflfe  with  a 
two-under-par  70. 
Next  year  calls  for  a  full  fall  and 


of  the  meet  for  the  Blue  were  Bob    Team   will   have  had   several  impor-    taking   on  Boston   University   at^the 
Schubert's    strong    showings    in    win-    tant  matches  including  the  New  Eng-    Brandeis  courts. 


ning    both    the    mile    and    two-mile  land   Women's    Championships   while 
j.3^»^s  the  Tennis  Team  will  have  met  Rad- 
The  Track  Team  will  complete  its  cliffe,    Bradford,    LaSalle,    and    Sim- 
spring  schedule  and  a  coach.  Six  of    schedule   by   competing  in   the  East-  mons.   Th^    Softball   team   is   in   the 
the  seven  team  members  will  be  re-    ern  Intercollegiate  Championships  at  process  of   organization   with   an  in- 
turning  but  the  call  is  out  for  new    Worcester  and  the  New  England  In-  complete  program  of  games  with  Gor- 


M.  Z. 


is  out  for  new 

prospects  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  championships    at    the.  don,   Boston   Teachers    College,    and 

men    will    turn    out    for    golf    next    xercoueei-iie    v.  a    ^  ,  ,  ^  .:,       .u 

September.    .     .„,.;.,,.     '.     .  ,  •  V  niversity  W  p^nnecUcut^     r-^^O. .  pop^Wy  f  thf  rs,   . ,, ,  t     .  e  m,  ,  u  • 
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GirW  Banquet 

The  Women's  Basketball  League, 
of  which  the  Brandeis  Women's 
Team  is  a  member,  will  hold  its 
anmial  banquet  at  Brandeis  on 
M«y  16,  1959.       '  *  ^ 
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Sigmund  Freud  in  the  Modern  World 

Symposium  Offered  on  the  50t1i  Anniversary  of  the  Publication  of  "Origins  of  Psychoanalysis^ 

As  a  memorial  to  one  of  the  most  influential  thinkers  of  the  f>ast  century,  the  JUSTICE  has  organized  this  supplement  which  sheds  light  on  various  facets  of 
Freudian   psychology.  Existenialist  philosophy,   anthrapological  discoveries  and  clinical  experimentation  have  enabled  the  authors  of  these  articles  to  explore  mo 

re  fully  Freud's  conceptions  in  psychoanalysis. 

Dr.  Adrian  Van  Kaam,  author  of  ''Biography  of  Francis  Lieberman"  and  numerous  articles,  has  been  active  in  experimentation  in  phenomenology.  He  is  a 
director  in  the  American  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Existnial  Psychology  and  Psychiatry.  Wan  Kamm  is  noted  as  a  pioneer  in  anthropological  psychology. 

Dr.  Walter  Toman  is  mn  annual  lecturer  in  Vienna  and  a  prominent  neo-Freuaian  thinker.  He  delivered  the  tribute  to  Freud  at  the  Brandeis  University  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  of  Sigmund  Freud  in  December  of  1956. 

Dr    Richard  M.  Jones,  a  clinical  psychologist,  is  the  author  of  "Education  at  Depth."  His  article  first  appeared  in  'The  Nation,"  January  31,  1959. 

Ellen  Lieban  is  a  student  of  psychology  at  Brandeis  University.  She  was  a  contributor  to  the  last  JUSTICE  supplement  on  Zen  Buddhism. 

^i'ca^  and  A^thtP/tpUfieat  pMfchpt^fif  - 


by  Dr.  Adrian  VanKiam 


The  newly  emerging  anlhropoligical  psychology  intends  to  fulfill  the  need  for  synthesis. 
Integration,  and  theoretical  depth  in  the  many  vastly  expanding  fields  of  knowledge  about 
man.  The  awareness  of  the  necessity  of  this  kind  of  function  in  psychology  has  been  increased 
considerably  by  the  growth  of  existential  phenomenology.  Existential  phenomenology's  con- 
centration on  man's  being  and  acting  has  made  various  psychologists  aware  of  the  need  to 
understand  in  their  deepest  meaning  the  manifold  findings,  theories  and  terminologies  of  the 
numerous  schools  of  philosophy,  psychology  and  psychiatry  in  different  cultures  and  to  keep 
integrating  them  in  an  open,  continuously  growing  and  changing  Gestalt.  This  task  of  anthro- 
pological psychology  may  be  compared  with  the  task  of  meta-biology  in  the  biological  disciples 
and  the  rise  of  theoretical  physics  in  the  physical  sciences.    This  analogy  may   be  of  some 
help  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  which  is  concerned  with  the  important  contributions 
of  Sigmund  Freud  to  the  understanding  of  man.  One  could  not  imagine  a  theoretical  physics  • 
which  would  oppose  any  zealous  group  of  men  and  women  who  dedicated   their  lives  to 
some  detailed  experimentation  or  observation  in  their  laboratories.  On  the  contrary,  theor- 
etical   physics   encourages   experimentation.    Anthropological    psychology    does    exactly   the    . 
same  and  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  could  develop  neither  its  creative  insights  nor  its 
syntheses  if  it  could  not  draw  continually  on  the  results  of  tedious,  detailed  work  of  num- 
erous unknown  workers  in  psychological  laboratories  and  clinics  all  over  the  globe,  who 
themselves  do  not  have  the  time  to  integrate  the  resulU  of  all  the  schools  of  psychology. 
The  data  collected  by  those  dedicated  men  and  women  are  a  priori  respected  as  worthwhile 
and  useful  material.  The  duty  of  the  anthropological  psychologist,  however,  is  to  carefully 
weigh  each  contribution  in  the  light  of  the  whole  of  all  other  contributions.  As  his  colleague 
in  theoretical  physics  or  metabiology.  the  anthropological  psychologist  sometimes  feels  forced 
to  point  out  that  certain  findings  in  other  areas  of  psychology  or  in  other  countries  seem  to 
suggest  some  different  interpretation  than  that  thought  of  by   the  original  inventor  of  a 
certain  theory  in  a  certain  area.  He  points  this  out,  however,  with  a  deep  respect  for  the 
energy  spent  by  the  worker  concerned  in  one  or  the  other  area  of  the  understanding  of  man 
and  acknowledges  modestly  that  he  also  may  be  proven  wrong  by  later  developments.  There- 
fore, his  primary  concern  is  to  keep  the  "Gestalt"  of  anthropological  psychology  an  open 
and  continually  changing  one. 

His  respect  is  even  greater  when  his  task  forces  him  to  come  in  contact  with  a  genius 
of  the  understanding  of  man  such  as  Sigmund  Freud.  It  is  his  honest  intention  to  pay  to 
Freud  the  greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  a  genius,  namely,  to  make  his  contributions 
part  of  the  human  building  of  knowledge.  He  would  like  to  pay  the  honor  to  Freud  that 
theoretical  physics  pays  to  a  genius  like  Newton,  namely,  to  make  his  contribution  com- 
pletely disappear  in  the  toUlity  of  the  science  of  man.  as  a  gratefully  assimilated  part.  He 
is  caerful,  however,  not  to  attempt  to  bestow  too  early  upon  Freud's  contribution  the  honor 
of  perfect  assimilation.  For  it  may  be  that  the  specialists  in  Freudian  psychology  have  not 
yet  exhausted  all  the  possibilities  latent  in  the  thoughts  and  observations  of  the  famous 
master.  In  view  of  this  possibility,  the  anthropological  p.sychologist  encourages  the  studies- 
of  the  psychological  workers  in  psychoanalysis  just  as  he  fosters  the  often  mutually  war- 
ring psychological  schools.  Their  seemingly  contradictory  results  will  make  for  refined 
and  subtle  distinctions  in  our  growing  understanding  of  man. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to  review  the  many  books 
and  articles  written  by  European  anthropological  psychologists  who  paid  attention  to  the 
contributions  of  Sigmund  Freud  to  psychology.   We  have   to   limit   ourselves   to  a  limited 

number  of  remarks. 

I 

Anthropological  psychology  —  looking  for  depMi  In  the  understanding  of  man  — 
favors  an  explicit  theory  of  personality.  This  means  that  It  studies  elaborately  all  the  as- 
fumptions  which  are  explicit  in  theories  about  the  human  person.  The  personality  theory 
Of  man  is  Implied  mainly  In  the  praxis  of  psychoanalysis  and  in  a  terminology  which  sounds 
more  or  less  mechanistic.  This  mechanistic  terminology  seems  to  be  conditioned  by  the 
orthodox  posltivistic  period  in  which  Freud  was  living.  The  thought  and  pracHce,  however, 
of  Freud  himself  seems  far  more  liberal  than  his  terminology  and  certainly  less  rigid  and 
conservative  than  the  used  made  of  it  by  a  number  of  his  students.  Those  men  not  having 
Freud's  genius  were  less  able  than  Freud  was  to  question  the  mechanistic  period  in  which 
they  were  born  and  educated.  At  the  moment,  however.  In  the  light  of  the  later  realiza- 
fions  of  the  more  liberal  phenomenal  and  existential  psychologists,  we  are  better  able  to 
evalMte  the  great  contributions  of  Freud.  The  psychoanalytic  revolt  against  the  straight 
iacket  of  orthodox  rationalism  and  compulsivo  positivism  places  Freud  with  Nietxche, 
Kierkegaard,  DostolevskI,  Husserl,  and  Bergson  In  the  gallery  of  famous  mtn  who  pre- 
pared  for  the  great  rediscovery  of  liberal  thinking  In  the  twentieth  century,  that  man  Is 
more  than  that  which  can  be  defined  by  rationalitlc  thought  and  positive  measurement. 

We  would  like  to  sUrt,  therefore,  with  the  indication  of  some  points  of  correspondence 
between  Husseri,  the  well  known  German  phenomenologist  who  had  such  a  tremendous 
influence  on  our  contemporary  way  of  thinking,  and  Sigmund  Freud.  Both  men  warned 
the  student  U  human  behavior  not  to  be  taken  in  by  that  which  seems  to  be  the  immediate 
common  sense  explanation  of  human  behavior.  Both  advised  some  kind  of  suspension  of 
this  common  sense  explanation.  Husseri  called  this  suspension  reduction.  The  main  object 
oC  Husserl's  -criticism  was  the  uncriUcal  reaUsm  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  too  much 
iacliiied  to  Iwae  their  understanding  of  man  on  the  common  sense  evidence  of  everyday 
life  The  nuun  reason  why  Husseri  objected  to  this  common  sense  evidence  was  the  fact 
that  man  always  exists  hi  a  situation.  He  is  in  a  certain  sense  part  of  his  phenomenal  life 
sltuaUon  He  is  even  so  much  a  part  of  his  situation  that  he  does  not  have  an  immediate 
iasieht  into  what  Uie  situation  fundamentally  means  to  him.  If  he  truly  wishes  to  know  this, 
he  must  suspend  his  judgment  and  ask  hmiself,  «What  do  I  really  experience  in  the  situation?" 

Freud  advoi^ted  a  simUar  suspension.    He  advised  a  certain  relaxation  of  controls 


during  the  theraputic  hour.  Freud,  like  Husseri,  saw  the  dear  everyday  consciousness  as 
a  distortion  of  the  real  reasons  which  were  underlying  behavior.  The  patient  had  to  loosen 
up  his  defensive,  everyday  attitude,  which  was  a  conglomerate  of  unassimilated  introjects, 
fanatic  fixations  and  uncontrolled  behavior. 

Another  correspondence  can  be  found  in  the  evaluation  of  the  time  factor.  Being  in 
time  can  be  considered  as  a  passive  thing,  something  that  you  undergo  passively.  The  French 
phenomenologist  Merleau-Ponty  stressed  that  man  can  transcend  his  time.  Bfan  transcends 
his  time  by  a  recapitulation  of  his  lifetime.  In  that  way  he  transforms  his  passive  condition- 
ing by  the  past  into  conscious  conditioning.  He  performs  this  transformation  by  "accepting** 
his  past  consciously  and  freely  as  it  was,  or  by  imposing  a  new  meaning  on  his  past.  By 
doing  so,  he  pierces  the  web  of  rationalizations.  The  psychoanalyst,  too,  is  interested  in  a 
reconstitution  of  time  by  the  patient,  a  recapitulation  of  his  past.  Psychoanalysis  fosters 
this  recapitulation  with  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  hidden  conditioning  and  enabling  the 
patient  to  now  condition  himself  consciously. 

The  views  of  Freud  and  Husseri  on  the  value  of  understanding  childhood  are  basically 
very  similar.  Husseri  calls  for  an  authentic  intuition  of  the  world,  which  in  the  ideal  case 
would  be  a  really  "naive"  view  of  the  world.  Man  would  see  the  world  as  It  appeared  orig- 
inally to  man,  not  distorted  by  opinions,  conceptual  systems,  abstractions  and  pragmatic 
interests,  ft  would  be  the  original  world  of  the  child,  no  longer  the  world  of  tho  posltivistic 
and  pragmatic  adult.  Freud,  too,  sees  the  first  years  of  life  as  the  fundamental,  real  structure 
before  the  distorting  impact  of  education,  convention,  tradition  and  society.  The  world  for 
ttie  pragmatic  adult  is  an  obfect  of  exact  prediction  and  manipulation.  It  is  something  to 
be  organized  and  to  be  made  useful.  The  pragmatic  interest  of  the  aduH  makes  for  an 
artificially  reconstructed  universe  which  Is  predictable  and  to  which  he  then  conforms.  But 
for  the  child  and  for  the  man  who  can  see  the  world  with  a  naive  view,  the  world  is  an 
object  of  wonder,  the  starting  point  of  his  personal  history  which  explains  his  conditioning. 

We  could  go  on  and  mention  more  points  which  show  that  the  genius  of  Freud 
transcended  the  limits  of  his  time  and  prepared  the  era  of  modern  thought. 

Ill 

On  the  other  hand,  our  deep  admiration  for  Sigmund  Freud  may  not  hide  from  us 

that   no  thinker,  observer,  or  experimenter  can  ever  escape   completely  and   totally   from 

the  chains  of  his  cultural  period.  Even  Freud  is  no  exception  to  this  general  human  law 

that  every  man  is  "l>ound"  to  his  time  and  culture.  It  may  therefore,  be  wise  to  mention 

some  differences  between  contemporary  anthropological  psychology  and  psychoanalysis. 

There  is   first   a  difference  of  view   regarding   the  nature   and   dynamics  of   human 

needs.  Freud  saw  human  needs  as  a  quantity  of  impersonal  energy  tending  to  discharge. 
This  quantity  of  energy  is  originally  impersonal  and  separated  from  the  ego.  Gradually  there 
is  a  progressive  cathexis  or  canalization  of  this  impersonal  energy  into  adult  motives.  But 
these  adult  motives  are  only  concrete  forms  of  previously  established  instinctive  impulses. 
Anthropological  psychology,  reflecting  on  the  results  obtained  by  other  students  of  man, 
recognizes  that  there  are  certain  innate,  stable  and  uniform  needs  in  man.  Those  needs 
give  rise  to  rather  impersonal  patterns  of  behavior  which  have  then  "pre '--formation  in  the 
organs  and  the  tissues  of  the  body.  These  patterns  of  behavior  are  characteristic  of  bio- 
chemical interactions  between  man  —  in  so  far  as  he  is  also  a  biological  mode  of  being  

and  his  physical  environment.  But  anthropological  psychology  feels  forced  to  admit  that 
there  are  also  needs  in  man  which  are  not  previously  established.  Those  needs  are  dynamic 
aspects  of  a  "personal"  way  of  existing  and  behaving  in  a  world.  This  world  is  not  the 
biological  environment  but  a  world  of  meaning  to  which  the  person  relates  himself  in  a 
personal  way.  Those  personal  needs  are  built  progressively  and  by  means  of  personal  be- 
havior. Every  individual  builds  in  this  way  his  individual  constellation  of  "self-world* 
relationships.  The  dynamic  aspects  of  these  individual  relationships  are  man's  "personal* 
needs. 

This  difference  in  the  view  of  the  nature  of  man's  needs  leads  to  a  difference  In  the 
understanding  of  other  human  phenomena.  Take,  for  example,  such  a  crucial  dynamic 
phenomenon  as  repression.  The  relationship  of  man  to  the  world  Is  for  Freud  fundamentally 
a  biological  relationship.  Every  need  Is  a  cathected  form  of  libido.  The  biological  need  is 
aroused  by  perception.  Consequently,  the  aroused  organism  anticipates  and  expects  fulfill- 
ment of  this  biological  need.  The  "It"  Is  directed  and  oriented  toward  the  arousing  obfect. 
Behavior  to  fulfill  the  need  by  means  of  the  object  resulH.  If  this  behavior  faHs,  tfio  organ- 
ism is  left  with  a  quatity  of  non-discharged  energy  which  results  in  tension  and  anxiety. 
The  two  solutions  for  this  tension  ar^  sublimation  or  repression.  In  the  case  of  sublimation, 
a  displacement  of  obiect  takes  place.  Another  object  that  can  be  used  to  fulfill  at  least 
partially  the  need  concerned  now  becomes  the  object  of  ttio  frustrated  biological  nted. 
Another  possibility  of  escaping  the  tension,  at  least  temporarily,  b  repression.  In  that  case, 
the  quantity  of  non-acceptable  energy  re-enters  the  impersonal  It. 

IV 

This  masterful  analysis  and  keen  conception  seems  at  least  in  part  api^cable  to  the 
biological  needs  which  govern  our  biochemical  interactions.  This  scheme  does  not  seem  to 
hold,  however,  for  the  individuaUy  built  ^'personaUty*'  needs,  which  are  the  dynamic  aspects 
of  the  personal  relationships  between  the  self  and  the   phenomenal  world  of  man  and 
matter.  Here  too,  the  need  starts  with  a  perception,  but  a  perception  of  a  humanly  mean- 
ingful world.  Here  too,  is  a  buUding  up  of  anticipation  and  expectation  which  results  in  a 
personal  desire.  This  desire  leads  to  a  certain  individual  project  for  which  one  feels  per- 
sonally responsible.  If  the  subsequent  behavior,  which  attempU  to  embody  this  desire  and 
this  project  in  action,  fails,  there  are  feelings  of  wort^lessness,  amdety  and  guilt    There  * 
results,  of  course,  also  a  tension  because  of  the  lack  of  neducUon  of  a  personally  stimulated  1 
'  need.  But  the  feelings  of  worthlessness,  anxiety  and  guilt  aie  vrimafl^  ^u  lo*fhfc  lact  UaC  ' 
I  feel  that  I  faUed  in  my  personal  t project.  I  expertence  this  as  a  faUure  of  my  personality; 

Continued  on  Page  Seven 
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From  Freud's  Heritage 


In  this  tribute  to  Freud  T  Hould 
liko  to  take  up  two  issues  of  his 
theory  that  I  believe  have  not  been 
fully  appreciated  and  exploited  to 
this  day.  These  issues  are  uncon 
flcious  motivation  and  the  notion  of 
drive  derivatives. 

Granted  that,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, Freud  discovered  unconscious 
wotivation.  Granted  also  he  followed 
it   up  in   two   major  areas:    clinical 
psychopathology    and    everyday   psy 
thopathology.   And   granted  he  gave 
many  leads  beyond  that  such  as  in 
the   areas  of   group  behavior,   artis- 
tic creation,  wit  and  humor,  religion, 
civilization,  etc.  But  have  we  really 
taken    them    up?    Have   we   pursued 
ihem  all  the  way  down  to  everyday 
life  and  our  immediate  environment? 
Arc   we   really   aware   of   the   extent 
to  which  unconscious  motivation  pen- 
etrates not  just  people's   psycholog- 
ical illnesses  and  occasional  slips  of 
behavior  and  of  the  tongue,  but  ev 
crything  th;U  they,  and  we  too,  can 
possibly    strive    for»    whether    good 
or  bad,  exciting  or  horrible?  In  other 
words:  unconscious  motivation  is  not 
so  much  a  fact  as  it  is  still  a  chal- 
lenge. All  the  "facts"  about  it  have 
only  outlined  the  field,  and  all  theo 
rems  and  theories  about  it  are  only 
the  most  general  geodelical  concepts 
and  tools. 

UnconscJou??     motivation     compre- 
hends all  kinds  of  animals  from  mice 
and  cats  all  the  way  up  to  lions  and 
dragons.    We    arc    not    seeing    any- 
thing,  if    we   do    not    make    careful 
distinctions.  If  we  see  a  woman  dis 
<»over  at  the  entrance  of  the  subway- 
station    that   she   has    forgotten    her 
purse,   we    might    suspect   that,    per- 
haps, she  does  not  want  to  pay  the 
fubway  fare.    But    it    could    also    be 
that  she  wants  to  be  a  prostitute.  The 
first    wish     would    obviously     be    a 
mouse,  whereas  the  other  is  a  drag- 
on. However,  she  may  also  not  want 
to   go  where    she   plans   to    go.    She 
may     dislike     meeting     the     person 
whom    she    is    likely    to    encounter 
there.  Or  she  may  want  to  return  to 
where  she  has  just  come  from  and 
left  the  purse.  She  may  have  wanted 
to  make   the   per.son  she  met   there 
a  present.  Etc.,  etc.  A  simple  phenom- 
enon such  as  a  woman  in  a   minor 
plight   may    involve    wishes    of    very 
different   calibres. 

Vet    unconscious    motivation    com- 
presonds    also   all    kinds   of   control. 
In  fact  ,there  is  no  unconscious  mo- 
tive,   no    matter    how    primitive    or 
wild,   without   some   degree   of   con- 
trol. The  more  lion    or  dragon  like  a 
wish,   the    better   will   it    u.sually   be 
iea.shed,  and  the  greater   the   resist- 
ance to  admitting  it  to  consciousness 
and  /or  behavior.  If  it  is  not  leashed, 
that  woman  i^  in  danger.  That  is,  if 
she    would   really    tr>-    to    prostitute 
herself  that  way,  or  seriously  think 
she  does,  we  might  have  to  do  some- 
thing   for    her.    Not    take    her   to   a 
hotel,   of   course,   but   perhaps    to  a 
mental  hospital.  Anyway,  unconstious 
motivation    involves    all    degrees    of 
eontrol.  and  the  control  exerted  by 
that  woman   in  her  present  state  of 
mind    in    a    given    environment   will 
determine   which   of   our   interpreta- 
tions  is    the    relatively   most   appro- 
priate.   All    wishes    mentioned    may 
be  active,  but  some  are  quite  remote 
from  con.sciousne.ss  and  behavior,  and 
others  quite  close. 

But  would  it  not  take  liours  of 
conversation  or  clinical  invest  illation 
before  that  can  be  clarified?  Yes, 
it  would  or  might.  And  does  that 
not  mean  that  it  requires  something 
like  psychoanalysis  to  find  out  about 
unconscious  motivation  in  detail?  Yes 
and  no.  Yes,  because  psychoanalysis 
is  the  most  refined  tool  of  idiogra- 
phic  psychological  inquiry.  No,  be- 
cau.se,  as  I  said,  unconscious  motiva- 
tion is  ever\where.  It  is  all  around 
us. 

What  is  more,  we  are  and  have 
been  responding  to  it  at  all  times, 
sometimes  even  in  amazingly  subtle 
and  appropriate  ways.  If  a  mother 
has  been  separated  from  her  two- 
year  old  child  for  a  week  in  order 
lo  givo  birth  to  a  l>aby,  she  m^y 


realise    on    the    child's    return    that 
he  has  been  estranged  from  her.  Cau- 
tion is  necessary  to  make  the  child 
get  over  the   trauma  of  separation, 
and    another    caution    to    help    him 
handle  at  least  the  first  threat  of  a 
rival.   What   to   do   in   order   to    be 
cautious  will  be  a  matter  of  further 
consideration.  Yet  mothers  who  suc- 
^-eed— and    more    of    them    do    than 
fail— have     handled    lions    in    their 
child.  Or  take  weaning.  Even  a  moth- 
er willing  and  able  to  nurse  her  baby 
must  stop  it  some  day.  If  she  no- 
tices   in   time   that   her  milk   supply 
is    going   down,   happens   not   to  be 
afraid  of  it  and  prepares  the  child 
gradually   while   there   is   still   time, 
she,  too,  has  handled  lions.  Or  think 
of   parents   who   have   an  argument 
which    they    try    to    hide    from    the 
child.  Well,  the  vei*y  fact  that  they 
attempt  to  hide  it,  even  though  they 
are  not  entirely  successful— the  child 
smells  that  something  is  wrong  Mith 
them   somewhere— will    tell    him    in 
addition  that  things  are  not  so  bad 
after  all.   It   is   not   lions  that   they 
let  loose  at  each   other  and,  conse- 
quently, there  is  no  lion's  echo  with- 
in  him  either.  *" 

This  is,  by  no  means,  restricted  to 
the  handling  of  children   by  adults, 
although  adults  are  in  a  more  respon 
sible    and    precarious    position    with 
them    than    with    anyone    grownup, 
their  age,  or  older.   People  who  de- 
cide to  marry  have  usually  respond- 
ed to  each  others'  many  different  un 
conscious  wishes  and  found  enough 
real    and    potential    satisfaction.    At 
least  they  better  have,  or  prognosis 
will   not   be  too   good.    Relationships 
with  parents  are  intricate   networks 
of  unconscious  wi.shes  and  gratifica 
tions  to  which  all  involved  are  usual- 
ly  quite   repsonsive.  The  mother  of 
a  baby  who  feels  that  her  mother  in- 
law  is    tr>ing    to    **stear   her   baby 
may    have    a    point.    Yet,    since    all 
mothers-in-law     of     young     mothers 
tend    to    have    wishes    of    that    sort 
somewhere   in   their   inventory,   con- 
ventions of  conduct  have  been  creat- 
ed long  ago  that  safeguard  to  some 
extent  all  parts  involved.  Parents  of 
a  baby  who  live  no  longer  in  their 
own  parents'house  are  likely,  e.g.,  to 
have    them    visit    more    or   less    like 
gue.sts.   They    must   be   invited,   and 
Ihey  cannot  stay  forever.  Therefore 
they  cannot  really    'steal"  the  baby, 
psychologically  speaking.  In  fact,  all 
kinds     of     conventions     are     indeed 
quite  observant  of  uncon.scious  wish- 
es as  well  as  of  the  conscious  ones. 

I  am  saying  that  we  are  all  hand- 
ling   unconscious    wishes    of    others 
and  of  ourselves   all  the   time,  and 
we    are    often    reasonably    adept    at 
that.  The  psychoanalytic  situation  is 
different  from  any  other  social  situa- 
tion   only    by    degree,    although    by 
degree  on  a  number  of  dimensions. 
And  even  psychoanalysis  does  not  do 
what  people  believe  it  does:  go  right 
into  the  cyclotron  of  a  person's  mo 
tivation,    to    use   another    metaphor. 
That   would   mean   lethal    burns   for 
somebody.   Atomic  reactions  of  mat 
ter  can    be   handled   and    controlled 
from  the  outside  as  well,  or  rather 
from  the  outside  and  a  certain  dis- 
tance only.  Even  generally  speaking 
we  do  not  see  much  where  we  are 
too  close.  The  same  holds  for  any 
body's   daily   life.    It   contains   ever>' 
possible   material  about  unconscious 
motivation.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
step  back,  take  a  viewpoint  and  col- 
lect  it  with  some   intelligence,  care, 
and    persistence. 

Let   me   mention   a    few    problems 
that  can  be  approached  even  socio- 
logically   and   do   manifest    powerful 
unconscious    forces.    What    happens 
when  father  is  absent  or  missing  in 
a    family?   That   is:    when    he    is    in 
his  business  f\\'c  days  of  the  week, 
when    he    is    gone    for    weeks    and 
months  at  a  time,  or  even  for  long- 
er? Serving  in  the  army,  navy,  on  a 
mission,  or  being  detained  in  a  pris- 
on? And  what  happens  when  he  dis- 
appears altogether,  by  death  or  by 
divorce?  How  docs  this  affect  an  in- 
fant, a  child  of  five,  six,  seven,  an 
adolescent  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  etc,? 
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What  happens  when  mother  is  ab- 
sent in  any  of  tnese  ways?  What, 
when  substitute  parents  are  taking 
the  missing  parents'  place?  And  when 
they  do  so  how  quickly?  What,  if  a 
child  has  one,  two,  three,  etc.  sib- 
lings? What,  when  he  is  the  first, 
second,  third  in  the  sibling  series? 
What,  if  the  sex-distribution  i^ 
which?  What,  if  children  have  to  be 
placed  temporarily  in  other  homes, 
for  what  lengths  of  time,  at  what 
ages  of  the  child,  with  how  much  con- 
tact with  how  large  a  part  of  the 
original  familly  maintained? 

But  what   do  you   mean   by   "hap- 
pens"?   one   may   ask.    How  do  you 
trace  the  effects  whatever  they  are, 
if  not  by  the  closest  possible  clinical 
inspection?    Well,    psychological    in- 
spection of  the  simplest  kind,  or  even 
sociological   inspection   can   do  a   lot 
too,  at  least  in   principle.   Obtaining 
answers    to   the   following   questions 
will  amount  to  tracing  effects:  How 
does    the    child    behave    in    school? 
More    spccitically    and    yet    crudely: 
when  and  how  often  has  he  been  a 
problem   in   school?   When    and   for 
how   long  and    how   intensively  had 
outside  help   to   be  employed,   such 
as  psychotherapy,  remedial  teaching, 
etc.?   When   and   how   often   did   he 
turn  delinquent,  and  how  severely  so, 
as    measured,   say,    by    the    severity 
of  society's  counter-action?  How  far 
did  he  get  in  school?  How  early  did 
he   start  working?   How    many    jobs 
has  he   held   for  how   long,  earning 
what?    When    did    he    get    married? 
To  what  kind  of  a  person  in  terms  of 
all  the  criteria  mentioned?  For  how 
long  had   he   known  his  wife?   How 
many    other    girls    had    he    known? 
When  did  the  tirst  child  come   <how 
late    in    their    lives,    and    how    soon 
after  marriage?   How   many  children 
do    they    have,   and    uhcn    did    they 


arrive? 

Am  I  not  outlining  a  research  pro- 
ject that  would  require  large  groups 
of  subjects  and   take  a   generation's 
time  to  follow  up?  Well,  it  would  not 
take  too  many  subjects,  if  only  we 
.sample    carefully,   and   we   certainly 
would  not  have  to  wait  for  a  genera- 
tion  to  go   by.  Or   rather:    we  have 
already   let  a  generation   go  by,  be- 
fore   we    ask    the    questions   of    our 
subjects.  They  are  the  children,  al- 
though  they   have   turned   adults   by 
now.  Wc  ask  them  all  these  questions 
about  their  parents.  Where  there  is 
doubt,  they  should,  if  necessary  and 
possible,    go    and   ask    them   person- 
ally. Once  they  are  there,  they  might 
as  well  a.sk  them  about  their  grand- 
parents too.  Since  the  data  are  psy- 
chologically un-involved  as  far  as  the 
subjects  are  concerned  —  few  agen- 
cies   would    hesitate    to    ask    almost 
any  of  them— and  since,  con.sequent 
ly,  there  is  no  special  reason  for  the 
subjects  to  cheat,  we  can   probably 
trust  them.  Where  we  feel  we  cannot, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  check  and  drop 
or  replace  subjects  or  unsafe  data. 

But    where    are    the    unconscious 
wishes?  Well,  right  here.  Absence  of 
father  will  satisfy  uncon.scious  wish- 
es for  his  absence,  but  also  prohibit 
others.  His   wi.sh  to  be  like  father, 
or  perhaps  to  be  submissive  to  him, 
has   lost   its   object.    Mother,   on   the 
other  hand,  will   be   left  exclusively 
to    him.    Now    he    can    do   with    her 
whatever  he   cares  to   do.  However, 
unconscious    wishes,    by    definition, 
arouse   resistance.   They      must  not 
or  cannot  be  satisfied  directly.  Great- 
er defensive  efforts  are  neces.sary  to 
re-instate   balance,   or  some  balance 
deficit  will  result.  Or  add  an  older 
sister.  Her  mere  existence  will  sat- 
isfy,   but    also    prohibit    unconscious 
wishes.   He,   the   boy,  can   get  from 
her  what  he  cannot  get  from  mother, 
such    as    playing    games,    or    talking 
about  things  that  mother  would  not 
approve  of,  sharing  a  room  with  her, 
etc.  Other  wishes  will  be  prohibited. 
He    connt    play    as    intimately    with 
father  as  he  would  like  to.  That  is 
sister's   privilege.    Father   hugs    her, 
but  does  not  hug  him.  And  he  can- 
not   play    "mother,**    "cooking,"    or 
•'wheeUng  dolls"  That  is  sister's  privi- 


lege  too  Absence  of  father  in  such 
a  family  constellation  will  erase  some 
of  these  privileges.  Now  he  could 
try  out  more  freely  what  it  is  like 
to  be  a  female.  At  the  same  time  it 
makes  him  the  only  male  and  gives 
him  two  females  to  dispose  of.  It 
makes  him  more  powerful  as  a  male 
than  he  had  been  before.  Yet  the 
arousal  of  unconscious  wishes 
brought  about  by  a  change  of  op- 
portunity to  satisfy  them  requires 
new  defences. 

Father's   absence,    if   It   Is   radical 
enough,    will    have    effects    whether 
there  is  an  older  sister  or  not.  The 
existence    of   an    older   sister,   how- 
ever,   will    give    father's    absence    a 
different  weight.  The  effects  may  be, 
e.g.,  that  in  one  case  our  candidate 
grows  33  years  old   before  he  mar- 
ries,   and    marries    a    girl    5    years 
younger  than  himself  who  has  been 
an    only    child,    and    they    have    no 
children.  In  the  other  case  he  may 
many   when  25,   marry   a   girl   two 
years  his  senior  who  has  been  the 
oldest  of  three  girls  in  her  family, 
and    they    may    have    two    children 
right  away,  no  more  thereafter.  With 
one   case    of  each   variety   to   com- 
pare we  may  not  get  the  right  im- 
pression. Yet  with  10  cases  of  each 
ve  are  already  likely  to  see  through 
variations  and  differences  of  appor- 
tunity,  but  also  of  socio-economic  and 
even  hereditai-y  backgrounds.  Fath- 
er's absence  will  have  a  gradient  of 
severity  depending  on  number  and 
duration  of  absences  and  the  age  of 
the  subject.  It  will  be  counter-acted 
by  a  gradient  of  amount  of  exposi- 
tion to  siblings  which  could  be  de- 
fined in  such  a  way  as  to  include 
the    subject's    position    in    the    sib- 
ling series  as  well  as  number  of  sib- 
lings,   with    or    without    differential 
treatment  of  sexes.   Such   gradients 
are  not  only  ''unconscious"— all  gra- 
dients of  psychological  processes  are 
— but    they    are    gradients    of    com- 
pound unconscious  processes. 

Let  me  indicate  a  few  more  prob- 
lems to  which  nomothetic  investiga- 
tions of  the  kind  as  outlined  above 
might  contribute  answers.  What,  in 
our  society,  is  the  optimal  size  of  a 
family?  The  optimal  age  to  found 
one?  The  optimal  sequence  of  arri- 
vals of  children?  When  is  the  best 
time  for  handing  children  over  to 
something  like  school,  and  for  how 
long  at  a  time?  What  is  the  most 
favorable    arrangement    for    substi- 


tute parent  figures  such  as  teachers 
to  appear?  Is  it  better,  eg,  l# 
have  the  teacher  move  with  the 
children  from  grade  to  grade,  or  to 
have  a  different  teacher,  perhaps 
even  more  than  one,  in  ever>'  grade? 
If  better,  for  what?  Etc. 

I  hope  I  have  not  failed  altogether 
conveying  what  I  had  in  mind.  Ua- 
conscious    motivation    Is    more    om- 
nipresent, accessible,   and  available, 
than  we   often   tend   to   remember. 
Nomothetic    investigations    are    not 
only   desireable,   but  quite   possible. 
They    have    been    done    for    years. 
Think  of  Anna  Freud's  and  Dorothy 
T.  Burlingham's  'War  and  Children" 
(Medical    War    Books,    New    York 
1943),  John  Bowlby's  '^Maternal  Care 
and  Mental  Health"    (World  Health 
Organization,  1951),  and  a  few  more; 
all  studies  in  which  Nature  performs 
the   experiments,  cruel  and  sad  as 
they  might  be,  and  man  takes  a  sig- 
nificant   slice    for   inspection.    How- 
ever, nature  is  not  only   producing 
catastrophies.  The  vast  majority  of 
its  enterprises  are  uncatastrophic,  at 
least  for  men,  and  yet  almost  in- 
finite in  variety.  Just  think  of  how 
many  combinations  you  may  get  with 
two  children  and  their  parents  who, 
in  turn,  have,  say,  one  sibling  each, 
if  you  vary  sex  and  age  relationship, 
and  how  that  complexity  multiplies, 
if  you  just  add  one  more  sibling.  Yet, 
tliink  how  relatively  ea.sy  it  would 
be   to  feed  such  information  about 
a   random   sample   of   five  hundred 
people    into    an    IBM-cachine,    and 
how  quickly  that  machine  could  tell 
us    about   the   interaction    of    some 
most   important   and   obvious   varia- 
bles of  people's  family  constellations 
and,  hence,  of  some  elementary  un- 
conscious forces. 

The  second  thing  I  wanted  to 
bring  up  that  I  feel  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  and  indeed  mis- 
understood, is  the  concept  of  drive 
derivatives.  One  of  the  aspects  by 
which  Freud  found  it  worthwhile  to 
view  motives  was  their  relationship 
to  each  other.  The  concept  of  drive 
derivatives  can,  I  think,  be  spelled 
out  to  imply:  1)  that  drive  deriva- 
tives appear  psychogenetically  later 
than  the  original  drives;  2)  that 
drive  derivatives  can  do  something 
for  the  original  drives;  they  can  pro- 
vide substitute  satisfactions;  3)  that 
more,  and  further,  drive  derivatives 
are  being  formed  as  a  person  devel- 
Continued  on  Page  Eight 
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PhilUp   Ri^//;    Freud:   the   Mind   of  the 

Moralist.      New    York    Viking    Press, 

1959. 

This  book  presents  a  salient  and  keen- 
ly penetrating  analysis  of  Freud's  moral 
and  ethical  thought  and  its  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  bases  and  ideals  of 
contemporary  society.  Mr.  Rieff's  book 
is  not  only  an  excellent  sununary  of 
Freud's  thought,  but  is  also  an  attempt 
to  evaluate  its  assumptions  and  insights 
in  terms  of  the  major  areas  of  moral 
and  intellectual  committment  of  mod- 
ern man.  He  does  not  shirk  the  com- 
plex and  often  contradictory  nature  of 
the  material  itself,  nor  does  he  fail  to 
explicate  the  serious  overtones  of  Freud- 
ianism  in  terms  of  the  ever-present 
question — the  development  and  future 
of  mankind. 

In  a  decade  in  which,  more  than  ever 
before,  the  self  is  the  primary  object 
for  study,  Mr.  Rieff  clearly  demonstrates 
the  new  ideological  and  social  changes 
which  must  follow  from  Freudian  'en- 
lightenment*. He  erffphasizes  that  psy- 
choanalysis, in  its  focus  upon  latent 
processes  functioning  within  the  indi- 
vidual, has  profound  influences  upon 
the  shape  and  direction  of  social  com- 
mittment. Indeed  he  points  out  that 
Freudiansm  itself  functions  as  an  ideol- 
ogy— "  .  .  .  inciilcating  skepticism  about 
all    ideologies,    except    those    of    tihe 

private  life  ..•**'  and  demanding  ex- 
plicit   attention    to    that    ideal— if    un- 
attainable— state  of  individual  health* 
However^  as  Rieff  pointa  ou^  Freud's 
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consistent  reduction  to  the  Individu; 
psyche  does  not  lead  to  an  emphai 
upon  individuality  in  his  writing.  Freu4 
does  not  conceive  of  individual  diffe] 
ences  among  men  as  being  primary,  bi 
rather  as  stenuning  from  basically  th^ 
same  conflicts  and  ambivalences.  Freu< 
ian  theory  is  based  on  the  suppositioi 
of  universal  f roms  of  experience—  whicl 
determine  all  moral  and  ethical  coi 
mittment  but  which  are  unknown  U 
man. 

It  is  this  latter  and  theoretically  moj 
important  assumption  of  Freud's  whici 
Rieff  shows  to  be  significant  in  ten 
of  wide  ranges  of  human  activity, 
points  to  such  areas  as  sexuality, 
tory  and  politics  and  demonstrates  thj 
new  light  with  which  they  have  beei 
infused  since  the  emergence  of  thj 
"psychological  man.** 

However    Rieff    never    gets    too   U 
from  Freud's  underlying  moral  assum] 
tions,  just  as  he  does  not  fall  pr^y 
the  popularized  conceptions  of  Freu< 
ianism.     For  the  impact  of  this  boo] 
lies  not  so   much  in  its   discussion  o 
the  manifest  consequences  which  havj 
taken  place  since  the  onset  of  Freudiaf 
theory,  but  rather  in  its  elaboration 
Freud's    own    morality.      Freud    nevi 
advocated  sexual  promiscuity  or  politic; 
and  social  irresponsibility.    The  mon 
content  of  his  writing  must  not  be  coi 
fused  with  his  genetic  explanations 
bis  methodology,  as  Rieff  points  out 
a  number  of  examples.    Only  wbcn^ 
ocHasciotts  motjiyationa  become  conscioi 
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Continued  from  Page  Five 
How  does  the  person  seek  an  escape 
from    those   unpleasant    feelings?    A 
personal  way  of  relating  to  Uie  world 
IS  a  "GesUlf*  of  a  cognitive  and  af- 
fective nature.  Therefore,  one  could 
make    an    attempt    to    escape    one's 
guilt  and  anxiety  feelings  by  repress- 
ing the  secondary  cognitive  compon- 
ent of  one's  needs.  In  spite  of  this  it 
would   remain    one's    "personal"   dy- 
namic    tendency.     Another    healthy 
solution  would  be  to  reflect  on  the 
unreality    of    one's    relationship    to 
perception    of)    the    world    and    to 
estabUsh  a  new  relationship  to  (per- 
eeption  of)  the  world,  and  thus  to 
give  rise  to  a  new  personal  dynamic 
tendency  or  need.  This  can  be  done 
because  a  higher  personal  need  is  al- 
ways rooted  in  our  transcendency  or, 
m  other  words,  in  the  kinds  of  rela- 
tionship   that    we    establiJ^h    towards 
the  world. 

We  could  Mlutfrate  the  difference 
between  the  two  theories  of  need  by 
applying  them  to  the  so-called  Oedi- 
pus Complex.  In  the  Oedipus  constel- 
lation a   boy   relates  himself  to   the 
world  of  people  around  him  In  fuch 
a  way  that  he  fteU  It  neceitary  to 
9«tn  all  the  love  of  the  mother  and 
to  replace  the  father.  Immediately,  a 
need  or  dynamic  tendency  becomes 
rooted  In  this  perception  of  his  world. 
Anticipation     and     expectation     Tt 
building  up  and  the  boy  develops  his 
personal     desire     and     his     personal 
project   of    gaining   all    the    love    of 
the  mother  and  replacing  his  father. 
His   prelect   Is  embodied   In    his   be- 
havior. When  he  falls  In  his  project, 
especially    as    a    grown-up,    he    will 
develop     feelings     of     worthlessness, 
anxiety   and   guilt   because  he   failed 
in  "his  personal"  enterprise.  The  un- 
fulfilled need  makes  for  tension.  Me 
may  repress  the  cognitive  component 
of  this  personal   need.  In   that  case, 
♦he    personal    need    Inherent    In    his 
special  way  of  relating  to  (perceiving 
of)    the   world    remains  present   and 
remains  frustrated.  This  may  lead  to 
all    kinds   of   undesirable    symptoms. 
He   may   do   another   thing,   namely, 
he  may  reflect  on  his  unrealistic  way 
of    relating    to    (perceiving    of)    the 
world  of  people.  Then,  he  may  grad- 
ually form  a  new  relationship  (percep- 
tion)  and  thtrewlth   a  new   dynamic 
tendency    which    is    Implied    In    this 
new   relationship.   He   may  even   use 
as    a    model    of   this    new    mode    of 
transcendency  ^f  his  being  the  way 
In    which    his  father    relates    to   the 
world.     When    the    father's    way    of 
transcendency  In  the  world  becomes 
the  model  for  the  transcendency  of 


the  boy  we  call  the  boy's  trials  at- 
tempts for  identification.  It  Inay  be  . 
clear  that  the  boy  or  grown  up  would 
need  the  help  of  a  psychotherapist 
K  the  cognitive  component  of  the 
way  relating  to  the  world  has  been 
repressed  for  a  long  time. 

What  is  now   the   essential  differ- 
ence   between    ihe    two  theories    of 
human  ncedb?   Sigmund  Freud   was 
somewhat  under  the  impact  of  the 
traditional    19th   century   picture    of 
man,  the  century  of  capiubsm.  and 
rugged    isolaUonalism.    The    human 
personality  was  not  considered  as  an 
outgro\\th  of  continually  renewed  in- 
teraction between  the  self  and  the 
world.  One  was  more  inclined  to  con- 
sider his  personality  as  a  result  of 
the  impact  of  his  invironment  on  him 
or  as  the  impact  of  his  needs  on  the 
environment.     In   the    view    of    that 
period  man   was   not    essentially   an 
•'existence."  In  other  words,  one  did 
not    see    that    his    "exsistcre,"    his 
•stamlinj^  out"     in     the     world,     his 
'•dascin,"    his    ''being  there"    in    the 
world,  was  man*s  most  original  and 
fundamental  characteristic.  People  at 
thai  time  believed  that  man  had  all 
his  needs,  even  the  higher  and  most 
personal    ones,    present    in    himself. 
Even  the  mature  adult  was  consider- 
ed a  being  who  by  means  of  -rational 
deliberation"   related   himself   to   an 
mipcrsonal  reality.  The  tendency  to 
consider  man  in  this  way  has  been 
called    -immanentism.*'    Every    need 
would  be  immanent  in  man  biologic- 
ally, and  would  not  be  rooted  in  his 
various  relations,  gradually  developed 
in  his  essential  transcendency  toward 
the  world  of  people  and  things. 

The   modern   thinkers   about   man, 
however,  emphasize  emphatically  that 
human    existence   is    an    empirically 
given   state  of  self  transcendency   to 
start  with.  Man  transcends  his  being 
towards  the  world  of  other  men  and 
things.  Man  grows  and  lives  only  in 
relation    to    those    other    men    and 
things    and    man's    higher    personal 
needs  can  only  be  understood  in  the 
relations  that  he  chooses  toward  his 
uorld. 

Another  contemporary  objection  is 
directed  more  against  the  mechanis- 
tic    terminology     of     psychoanalysis 
than  against  Freud  or  most  psycho- 
analysts.  The  terminology  of  psycho- 
analysis   is    undoubtedly    based    on 
clinical  observations  of  great  value. 
In   so    far    as    this   terminology    des- 
cribes observations  of  human   phen- 
omena    in     a     certain     number     of 
patients   in   a   certain   period   of  cul- 
ture,   It    iJi    truly    and    scientifically 


puencenoiog.  THce  sees.  How-  --^v^rr^?;.r^i  r/uiv-Jn 'l":^"::  :McHt.i 

e^er,  to  be  a  strong  tendency  toward   •childhood    ♦raum..    J";,'^'"-,^^^  .^„,»  p.,u„t  m.n.fe.ts  hi,  moment- 
an  Identical  expansion  of  the  phen-  the    a-prJorl  J^^eme    m  emotional  .ttlt«des. 

_-   a,u-  i„„./.,i   r\o\A  Structure  of  there  mu»t  be  a  "near  5«w- 


omena.  The  l»^^">' "f^^^^  to  aU  ttenahlp  b.»*e.n  the  trauma  In  youth  Besides  the  psychoanalytic  a-priorl'» 
categories  which  *«/«  ^PP^^^'^^.JJJ'J}  ^'J,;  ^,y  i„  which  the  adult  ox-  „f  unmanentism,  categorialism,  and 
Winds  of  h"|«an  phenomena  jUhout  and  tno  Y  ^^^^^^  phenomenal  ^ysical  linear  casuality.  there  is  »», 
discerning  the  fine  a"*  .^"^"«  ^*  !!,ralltY  •••  the  contrary,  differs  ;  '^,h  of  objecUvism  implicit  in  its 
tinctions  b«*-*^"  »^***^"/t;\frke  J"m?£  nf^eteenth  century  physical  t/^^ogy.  Objectivism  is  the  tend- 
experiences  which  s«««*^ *«*>;. ^^^  ;„„,„»y  ,„  thot  It  l«  not  a  linear  ^^  objectify  everjthing  in  ma« 
#«r  tvi*  observer  who  worts  w»n  a   ««»v«ii  »  .,_„.•._  ^«.    A<-rAr<l.        /       . .u^t    which    dix 


for  the  obser^•er  wno  worj.«  «»»  -  ^;;^;    ;   ^^  ,  „„„,„  .„e.  Accord-  ;'„/  ^^ture.    even    that    which    dif 

preconceived  crude  index  of  ana.>ti-  j;»"-^»*,'^,7'„^,„  ^.y  ,,  u,okln9  S^j^hes  man  from  aU  other  things 

cal  terms.                                                ^^    ^^^.^   oxperlmental    phenomena,  j^  ^^le  universe,  namely,  his  conscious. 

Another  objection  ha»  been  maae   ^^^  „„d«r»tand$  the  patlenf,  »o-call-  j^^^  creative  subjectivity,  which  can 

•«alnst  the   confusion   sometimes  ot   ^^  ^j,lldhood  trauma  by  moans  of  the  ^^^^^  ^e  objectified.  If  I  missed  out 

phenomenal     and    quasl-phys  callstic                    ^,,,^^  ^^  manifests  now  as  j,„  ^^^^  subjectivity,  if  I  bypassed  it, 

casuality  In  the  psychoanalytic  writ-  ^^   ^^^^^    ^^^   childhood  trauma  as  ^^^^^  ^   bypass   man   himself   in   his 
ln«s.  When   we  study,  for   •"»♦•««•'                        ^    Important  thins,  but  deepest   essence.   Man    is   then    only 

century  notion   of  quasi-physicallstle  ^^    ^^   „^^   .^   experiences   It  today. 


man  is  more  than  an  addition  ot 
Conthiued  on  Page  FAght 


casuality,  then   we   tend  to   »••  ♦»♦•   yj^.  ^.^sa  ("clreuUr"  casuality).  the 

symptom  of  the  adult  as  caused  by  m  MM  MM  t  ^ 

Freud  and  Kabbalism 


AL  TRADITION.  By  Davni   Bakav.   D.   Van  Sos 


Richard  M.  Jones 

underscore  the  deductive  "''^^"'^  yj^  •,„  a  viriua 

..minded  that  --     -^  -e^  .nd  those  of  his 

districts  particularly  dominated  b 


of  his  brief:  We  are 

virtual 

have  been  unac- 


trand  Co.  326  pp.  $5.50.  17^^,,^  ^-^c    xvife   came  from  msincis  pa. v.v v..^- -. 

At  the  ago  of  thirty:^-  S^^nu^^^  ;^J  ,      ,.at  he  ^o^^  ^„  ,,_  ,,  .. 

quaintcd  w.th  the  wecKiy  P  ^^  y^^^],:,u,  who  was 


n  .trueeline  very  intelligent  physician  showing 
no  s^fs  t'hat  his^antasil^  of  i«^n^«rt^^i^^;;.7, 

riS'treSr^irL^^^^^^^^^ 


rruoltn  "l^^l^^on-   not   to   mention   medicine, 
M  had  all  along  provided  convenient  co. or 

.mbi-vrds^s^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Sraphers  would  fail  to  explain  his  transformation  by 
SSgSis  professional  training  -  » --"-^.;;*;f, 
only  intensifies  the  mystery,  for  why  this  provocative 

half  sUence  on  the  subject?  „  ,„  .^^  mv^iterv  bv 

David  Bakan  proposes  a  solution  to  ♦|'«  "J^^^r^.^*^^ 


great  Rabbi  JeH^nek.  a  student  o  ^^  ^^^  ^^_ 

eventually  succeeded  by  a  f"«""  j   pseud's   inner 

mitted  to  ^^^^^^^Xt^aiiT  is  nomination  ol   the 
circle,  held  in  Pro^^^^*  against  ms  j^^^^national 

Swiss  Jung  as  pemanent  Pr-  ^-^/^^  ,,i,„ed  to  have 
Prychoanalytic  Congress  wnere  therefore 

told  the  faithful    "Most  of  you  are  Je.s.a^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

you  are  -^^^"^^r^tlll^i^c  modest  role  of  pre- 
ins.  Jews  must  be  consent  win  ^^^.^.^^y  that  I 


V         uVn^  thAt  Freud  was  a  Jew.  With  a  clearly    roots  of  his  ideas  is  oov.vu... 
!!Llr"' B^ak  n\o' Tes  i^The"  backyard  of  Judaism,    ressional  _  P?-hoanalysis  was 


S'S  :'rug?e^sUv<;To«chstone  as  could  have  enabled 
riud  to  ?u™  what  he  sometimes  called  "my  own  private 
jreua  lo  lu  ^^  science.  An  underground  move- 

ment had  long  ago  evolved  among  the  Jews  which  held 


""'■  -  ♦!,«    around.     It  is  absolutely  essential   

paring  the   g^ouno.     u  i  general  science.  1  am  get- 

should  form  ^-f^Vlm^iea^  of  being  perpetually  at- 

UcleS        Thrs"4"wil,  save  us..."  And  it  is  brought 
;:r  attention  «- ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  fater 

^-t^Z::i  ttl'a^Uie  Hebrew  •  d'  is  in- 

terchangeable  with  "t"  -  <  rORA-lI. ,. 

Freud's  possible  moUve  for  obscuring  the  Jndaic 

rootfof  his  ideas  Is  obvious.  Public  -'^^Pt-^^^f  ^f^^ 

hoanalysis  was  touch   and  go    To  have 

««.rmitted  the  moral  indignation  which  he  anticipated   o 

5:cle  alhed  with  anti-Semitism  would  have  been  to 

invite  obscurity  of  ^«'^"  ^_'"^^,,  .^^.^  p^eud  di<i  know 
If  one  can  assume  wiin  i5aKan  mav  r  i^uv.  ^  ^^ 


dunghcap"  into  a  «-  science.  An  underground  move^  ^  ^^^^  ^^_^  ^^^^^  ^  

that.  Moses  to  the  contra.:.,  every  man  was  his  own  of  the  Kabbala,^^^^^^^^^^  TaSsUcTocii^e;  and 

law-giving  Torah.  to  be  head  on  the  screc.i  of  j^^^^  own  -f -;-  -c^ -^^^^^^^  f.r   diplomacy's 

,K.rsonal   meditations   on__the  _Book.  ^  T^^^  ^^^f ''^ah^j';,  ^^^^^  '^^J''^^^  .^  j.^  to  wonder  how  the  man  who  la- 


movement,  as  it  was  called,  would  arouse  no  special    ^^''^"•/^hcn  one  u 

JSterest  -  Simply  anticipating  as  it  did  the  Jevvishv^^^    Su  ^s    luld  havf^^^^^^^^  a  secret  to  his  own 

sion  of  the  Reformation  -  were  it  not  that.tj.evei    ^J^^^^^J^^^}^^^^^^.^^  ,^  ^hat  he  did  not;  that  he  .subUy 


temporary 


Fretidianism 


ran  a  "true  morality,  based  on  founda 
•aons  which  are  understood  U  not  con- 


hook  itru  Vrce"  from  certain  mystical  Practices    a„d  ^--^Jtul:?^^^^^^^^^^^ 

were  it  not  that  those  practices  -  minus  the  Torah  -  revealed  hisj.ecrei  w                       revealed:    inside  his 

would  lidenUfied  today,  for  all  the  world,  as  psy-cho-  man's  ^^^'if'^^^^^^^ll^^^^^          is  set  on  Freud's 

La"ysis.  so  runs  the  -<^^-^rt'''''-2lxlXoT:l  Trm'^nolr'a^h    fo^e^.r  rJ'  M^^^                  which   ha, 

tory  of  ideas.                                        ,.    ,    j      w„»^    .i,»  The  book's  dual  thesis  has  it  that  Moses  was  a  gen- 

The   Kabbalists.   notes   Bakan,  had   developed   the  Vi,/thi  he  was  justly  murdered  by  the  Jews  be- 

cssumptions  that  the  face  value  of  human  expressions  ^le   and    hat  H^^J^'^l^^  ^,  ^^  J  p^siUons  can 

submit   himself  to  the   greater,  wisdom   is  never  its  Jul.  _valu_^;2hat^con^scious^^  --e  o^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  historical  resean.h  as 


*f  .h^  therapVst    the  discontents  which  sample  of  the  subterranean  psychic  treasures  that  mrK  sianu  u«=  .^v  — '^               -       ^j     debunked  by 

f,. '''%',';'^''Se  icctual     activity     are  beneath;  that  slips  of   the   tongue,   plays   on  words  '^^[^l^^'^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^ 

.roofed  come  into  existence.    Only  then    '^^^^J'Z.cTio  instinctual  conflicts,  dreams,  and  fantasies  are  all  to  be  accorded  the  respect  t^-^^^J^f ,^;;;t^^^^^^^     true.  It  is  only  its  typically 

can   "sexuality    .   .    .    'be)    put    in    its   J«'cKt>                      ji^.a,  dissatisfaction  due  immediate  thresholds  \<!  .^^^^«™  .'^"^.^/^n Jt  impeccabrprose  and  the  characteristic  pungence  of  its 

cii  be  explained  as  having  their  roots  reason  what  was  meant  by  this  or  that  scnptura    text^  'Xritic  sm  that  have  deterred  scholars  from  judging 

n    n?n-ob?eetive    factors.     It    is    clear  One  was  rather  to  «™P^<>>'^^-^";*^J*';;„^,,f 'S  he  vJork  -"product  of  a  deteriorating  mind. 

.u.,.f..,-    that    infiltration    and    non-  ,„^   inmoinc":    allowing  the  mmd  to  v^ander  tree.y  f                        nroduct  of  seniUty,  reasons 


proper  place  .                                       . 
Freud's  own  deep  concern  with    he  „„„.„„^_,._    

social  and  ethical  problems  of  ma"»'»n°    therefore    that    infiltration 
emerge  from  a  large  Pa^t J>f  his  own  .^^^^  „^  ^j  attempts  t 

vvrilings.      However     as    Rieff     sutes,     .         _.:_..„ 
Freud    gave   no   moral   ultimatuin   nor 
indeed  offered  any  absolute  resolution 
for  the   salvaUon  of   man.     Conscous- 


ne«  of  the  basic  conflicts  inherent  in                             suggests,  -Psychoanalysis                    -^^^  ,,.erc  expected  to  ar.se  fro™  «"^^  *^*" 
ividual   does   not   destroy    the    t^a^,^^    .^^    ^^^    clientele."      What    di-   ^„„,,.,e„ee.  Because  of  its  devious  ways,  convent  onal 
conflicts  themselves   but   rather  ^aUovvs    ^^^^.^^  -     •■    -- • 


,  and  jumping":    auowing   ».«-   '"V~   ';'.  :~:._  „.chcs  If  the  Moses  is  not  a  product 

o  undercut   ,^^„  randomly  selected  phrases  into  whatever  reacnes  ^^^  .^  nevertheless  it  makes  no  sense,  it  be- 

oem.  ine  jca  ...      .,      hoanalytic  method.  From 

was  a  gentile,  far  from 

becomes  a  wishful  sym? 

bolic  reflection  of  Freua  s  own  self-image.  Was  he  not, 

as  the  creator  of  psychoanalysis,  the  arch-Kabbalist  and 

fii-.al   murderer   of   Moses?   Had  he   not  discoverd  the 


each    individual   '^^uT^ame^aUo^  ^cX;  Then" "doer the    psjchoanalytic   ^-^utr^as^n^VeV  to  be  challenged  ^one  but  oniyir.    ^J^^^^:,,^;;^ ^^  ^ ,^,^ ^ r^ 

tor  a  certain  amount  of  control  of  them^  rect^      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^                                    m^  confidential  company  of  a  practiced  elder  who  knew    Mo   c  law  to  the  u                       ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^,  ^^^ 

Consciousness    then    must    become    the  g                            ^^.^^^   ^^  ^j,^   dangers                                                                                                     K.H^rnot  also  seen  that  it  was  the  ChrisUans'  ambiva- 

basis  for  further  growth  and   develop-  «                  p^^^^^^^^    psychology,   yet          Beginning   arou.id   the   twelfth  century  the   tradi-    had  he  not  also  s^n  that  u              periodically  marked 

mem.                                           ^.  .     „ieff  the    book   as    a    whole   is   far   from   a            ,«^„^   ^^rtain   particularly    gifted   Kabbah.sls    re-    '*;"»  adoption  of  Mosaic^  1^^^       exterminated  by  those 

Yet    the    main    quesUon   which    Rieff  ^J^^emnation  on  the  theory  itself.  One   ^^,ji„g  accumulations  of  truths  for  future  generations.    h»^  People  out  to  be  veng^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

asks  of  Freudian  theory  goes  back  to  eon                      ^^^   ^^^^,   ^,^^   ^^^.,,1             g^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^^^  documented,  the  discoveo"    ;^*'"^;. Jf^.^S  S^c^e^^^^^                        a  going  con- 

"-•""'  "'•''  which     contemporary     man                 ^^^^^^^  p^.^^r  of  sexual  imagery  as  a  meta-    «f  i^^'J*^  ^^^^^J^' ^^^^^^^^^^         his  book,  becomes  a  re- 


the  assumption  that  all  conscious  acuv.   ^^^ 


Indeed  Freudian  theory  f«f j"  ;t'*"„\"'.    mto  both  the  problems  and  the  theory     .^^j     j,.  situation, 
tified  in  examining  aU  intellectual  acuv     ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ultimate  potency  of  the  ^,„..^_„  .,„  p, 

ity  as  indicaUng  repression  o^  subuma-    ^^^^^.^^  p^^^^ion. 


tedated  allegory  of  the  whole  psychoanalytic  move- 

Nowhere  in  Freud  does  Bakan  find  a  direct  refer-    '"^"J/iJ'!",    anaSs  is  correct,  and  it  increases  this 
to  the  Kabbala  (although,  without  raising  a  rum-    _    .«^.^^,^  appreciation  of  the  concert  of  thought  to 

.  .,.-.  :t  :,    ,v.  •.njrimiine  ouestiou  remains:  Was 


Z  the  orthodox  analyUc  ^^^^^^^^    7;;^,  .^^  to  new  illness. 
-ui^K    thft   client    must   eventuali>     exiHK,v 


I 


i 


I 


\ 


in    which    the   client 


I 
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objection  of  anthropological  phychol 


Finally  we  have  to  do  some  con-    religious  .an  Is  already;  .  c^Ug^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


,    ogv  is  not  so  muchTgaTnsT  their  ^r-  siderations  regarding  the  Neo-Freud-  motivated  to  '>e  -'^^^  f^^^^^^^^  ^,  ^J^  OnT^n  ^ome  to  an  abstrac- 

predicates,  man  is  more  than  a  col-   «J>;'"^-\"^.^  ^^J^  ,,,,^,  ^^e   ians.    Alder.    Jung.    Sullivan     Rank  f^ ;*';-P*;,^'^^^7X  as  an  obje"    Uon  UtJr  and  say  this  person  is  weU 

iection  of  qualities,  man  is  more  than  ^                  objectivistic    terminology.  Horney  and  Fromm.  The  fundamental  *f  ^^^J J*    simTarly    Adder's    psy-  adjusted.    But    thU    abstraction    can 

ego,  superego,  id.  cathexes  and  com-   ,„   ,^,,   ^ght.  the   words   of   G.   Ma-  a  prioris  of  orthodox  '^^^X'ljf  ^^  chology  2  bui^  up  fVom  ^^^^^^             only  be  made  from  the  viewpoint  of 

piexes.  That  man   is  more   than   all   dinier   in  Conscience  jt  Amour   re-  «r^A°A°"P.*^L'i%rll  tl,l-l^°,  aLIrfctions  which  do  not  do  justice   the  theoretical  oteerver.  neverjrom 
the     predicates    which     I     can     sa; 
"about"  man  becomes  clear  when 

analyze  phenomenally  an  instance         ^^^^^  ©neben  w  twi.3wiuiv -    ■      t      it  ThU   mav 

real  human  encounter.  For  instance,  mtimacy.  it  Is  to  want  him  as  liberty,  for  the  Practising  Psy^^hetherapists.  '"  •^j'^^-  "^^  b„[  thirpower  is  adusted."  Moreover,  the  use  of  en- 
^  Hew  Vork.  you  meet  a  stranger  and  principle  of  initiative.-  {^ ^^ct  ^e^t   ^rrth  mirs  r^^Sght  ^oTas  such   in^normal  vironm^t.1  adij^^ments^^^^^ 

on  the  subway.  This  person  makes  The  nomenclature  of  P^xch^ana^y-  ^^  Jj^e^^^  \^  ^J  ^^^^^  „  ,^^,,  eases.  His  society  in  which  man  has  to  the  •"°'^'?;' J^**"^' ^ 
«H>m  for  you,  or  he  telU  you  kindly   sis.  when  manipulated  »«•«  object. v-  Neo-Freudians   did   see   to    fit    is    an    abstraction    from   the       Horney*.  «^  *^.r*!^  "^ 

room  lor  y     '  .      istic    way.   cannot   reveal   the    mner  [f;"  ",•,,„,    .   „.„,..   ..  .^.^  f^.J^^^.  actual  hUtorical  society  which  is  held  the  Wostern  Humanist  culture.    Sho 

and  genumely  that  he  .s  sorry  that  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  subjectivity  of  man.  This  ^,%"7'"Vtris  bu  td?i  Z  re.ltfe  together  not  by  planned  adjustment  hop«l  W.  thH  w.y  f  rtlmuUt.  . 
he  pushed  his  elbow  into  your  tender  nomenclature  reduces  man  to  a  sum-  "  ',  /  \,"  ,he  «  prioris  them-  but  by  deep  inner  loyalties.  Finally,  therapeutic  reerientatioii.  Mere  again, 
stomach  by  accident.  It  may   be  in   mation   of    psychic   qualities   or   the   "»  J^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  t,^^  contribution  that  the  mature  in-   we  are  in  Hie  nil*t  of  abitraction*. 

that    case    you    feel    sympathetic   to-   description     of     psychic     functions.  '         *    objectivism,   immanent-   dividual  plans  to  make  to  society  U  You    can    al^tract    certata,    fcatwnw 

ward  him    that  you  experience   him   Psychoanalysis    termmology    used   m     "Hue  ce  J  ^^.^  ^,^^  ,„  abstraction.  The  heal  hy  m-   ,,.«  a  cultural  P*'^'^^^^'^ 

ward  mm.  mai  you  e  f  ^^.^  discovers   man   only   as  a    ^m  a  y      absurdity   of  some   dividual    usually    does    not    plan   to   „ot  apply  them  to  disordered  exist- 

at  once  as  a  fellow  human  bemg.  ..^j,^^  ^^^  questionnaire."  Fortunately  »ns.ght  '"♦«J*^f^;^/"™ J^  theiTt^y  contribute  to  society.  He  does  not  ences  in  order  to  get  them  healthy. 
Between  you  and  him  grows  a  new  j^e  psychoanalyst  is  usually  better  »  _._„(•„  «hose  consequences  in  intend  a  contribution  as  such.  He  is  Really  Uvlim  culture  escapes  the 
reality,  felt  by  both  of  you.  What  is   than  his  terminology  and  he  refuses  ,-l.ors     June    attempted    to   faithful  to  his   being   and   his  situa-  ,rasp  of  the  obiectifyin«  psychologist, 

this  reality?  A  person  who  thinks  in  to  reduce   the  other  to   a  series  of  -^  •  ^.^^  ^^  ^^„    ^^on  and  while  being  so  it  may  turn  The   growth    of   a    llvl«.   culture   is 

.    1       .  lA  ,.,c™»r  predicates.  .,.       ^.    c„iiivan    stressed    man's  out  that  his  life  and  work  are  really  nOt  the  result  of  ptons  and  programs 

objectified   categories   would  answer  .^t^ropologlcal  psychologists  f^^J   T^e   of   1^^.    Rank    wrote   contributions  to  society.  At  the  same  .^   of    cuHural    standards    listed   by 

-nothing."  And  truly,  it  was  near  y  ^^Z\u*Z„  ?reud^  notion  of  ^^^  ^^,1  ^^^ LsSt  Horney  wis  time  it  may  be  true  that  the  society  .chool  teachers.  Living  culh,re  Is  . 
nothing.  It  was.  however,  enough  to  ^^'^ ^nco»scU,,,s.  The  theory  of  the  f^^T/esTed  tn  hi^  h"manisUc  cha^ac-  concerned  does  not  see  his  life  and  continuous  growth  inspired  by  faith 
create  between  the  stranger  and  you  ^„^^^,^„,  ,„  ^.^choanalysls  finds  ^^^J^tS  -^ey  all  Tonclmrafed  on  work  as  a  contribution  at  all.  His  .„d  by  a  unity  of  thought,  experience 
nearly    hidden    circular    casual.ty.  j^  ^^j^jj^  ,„  ,he  assumption  that  there   *^^"   aspect     or     other     that     «»•»   contributions  may   often   have   been   ,„d  action.  One  can  only  do  therapy 


And  this  circular  causality  is  so  ef    ^^^    ^    ^^    ^^    constellation,    of  n^cted    or   distorted   in   orthodox  made    against   the   sUndards   of   so-  by  making  the  patient  encounter  his 

ficient  that  when  you  meet  this  man  .  ^,,,^    ,^    ,„    conflict  ^^'t"„alysis   as  a   result  of   nine-  ciety.    Rank's    psychology    is   an    ex-  own  truth,  not  by  distributing  among 

again   the  next   day   •«  Ro<^kerfel^r   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^,  „„con,ciow,  motlv-  Sh   ceX    ob'ecUvUm.    imman-  treme  of  immanentism.  His  model  is  peep,,   the    cultural   ways   of   other 

center  you  are  .nclined  to  say  to  h.m.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^,  ^^^  ^hese  two  ^^^^'^^  ^d  citegorialism.  But  none  the  objective   concept  of  an.innner  periods  of  history.  ^ 


Nice  to  see  you  again."  What  hap-   ^^,».„,,to„,  ,,  motivations  are  sup- 


of   them    was    able   to   escape    com- 


and  outer  adjusted  person.  This  again       jhls  short  and  ttierefOre  imperfect 


pened  in  this  meeting  m    he  subway^  ^   to   be   on   different   levels  of  .^  ,    j^ose  a  prioris.  Jung's  "spirit"  is  an  abstraction  of  concrete  reality.   p,per  does  not  pretend  to  do  lushce 

This  encouter  created  a    we    with  a  ^^  ^^^^^^   ^  ^^,^  ^^  ^,,  ^^,  Pje  eiy  tnose     P^^   ^^^  j      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^.^^   .^^^  be   to  the  great  contribution  of  Freud. 

deep  meaning,  pervaded  by  genuine  ^,^„,,y,,,    ,„„^,    ^    »    were    a  ,    j,  obiectivication  is  the  climax  of   characterized  by  a  fruitful  give  and   Freud,  with  a  few  other  genhises  of 

humanity  and  affection  There  was  no  ^^^j^^,  ^„^  ^  ^^  personality,  be-  objectivism    His  model  of  health  is   take     between    himself     and    other  the  1»th  century  had  the  honor  to 

objective     neutral     "»d'f*rence     be-  ^^^^^  ^  ^.^^^^   ^^^   ^   ^^^^   ,.^.,  ^^^   religiousman.    but    his   ideal    of   People.  But  this  mature  person  will   have  transcended   their  age  and  !• 

tween  him  and  you  He  *»*  "<> '»"S*r  ^„»h^^p^,^,„,     psychology     under  religious  man  is  already  a  categorial   not  seek  adjustment  as  his  goal.  He   have    prepared   the  era    of   modem 

one    of    the    "3'»«''«^^  .*"*', f^^^^f^  impact    of   experimental    psychology  abstraction.     For    the     authentically   will  not  do  things  in  order  to  be  well   thinking. 

crowd.  There  was  really  interest  in  ^^  ^  ^^  unconscious,  not  as  '" 


one  another,  real  care  and  what  was  ^  absolute  absence  of  awareness 
most  remarkable,  the  objective  quaU  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  increased  absence  of 
ties  and  predicates  of  the  stranger  j,^^„jj,j,on  and  articulation  In  the 
remained  in  the  background  Only  ,^„^„„s  ^f  the  person.  The  consfel- 
later  did  you  notice  that  he  was  ^^^^^  ^^  motivation  which  are  label- 
rather  fat  and  had  a  red  spot  on  his  ^  ^^  conflicting  conscious  and  un- 
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nose.  But  at  the  moment  of  human 


conscious     sefs     of     motivations     by    ppg.  3^^  4»    that  there  are  no  wish 


spring  from  nownere.  If  one  cares  drive  derivatives,  we  are  not  just 
to  follow  it  backward,  one  will  find  trying  to  be  funny.  We  also  are  not 
its  very  early  manifestations  in  the    necessarily   doing   psychotherapy.     I 


encouter  >ou  did  not  re^^  psychoanalysis    are    now    considered  ^^    ^^  desires,  no  interests  that  are    babv's  interest  in  sounds,  that  is  in    rather  think   that   we   are   assuming 

lolhepredicaie    lai    or      ^  ^   ^^   operating    simultaneously   and            ^  .        derivatives   or  their  com-    his    wish    to    listen    or    be    attentive    something  about  the  ways  in  which 

mented  with  red  spot    If  you  would  ^^^^^j^^^,      Qne  is  considered  to  be              , 

have  reduced  him  to  those  qualities  ^  ^^^3^^^^,   constellation    of    mot-  ^""'*'- 


to  sounds  and  noises  and  in  his  wish    a  person's  interests  develop.     If  an 
to  produce  sounds,  preferrably  vocal,    interest  cannot  come  from  nowhere. 


mere  would  not  have  grown  between   ',  ^ "^ ^Tch    are  ^^o"  d;epW    and       Most   -PerU  in  th     «  ^  ^^^^^^^^^    ^TbT  b  s          ' "    -  thi7g  Tb^^^^^    ^r;;!    u^sUnd    why"  a    young 
vou    and    him   the  reality   of    human    _.,.„....   ,j._..,..j       -..u   »».«   .„,„„    chology    and    psychiatry    as    well    as    '''"^         ._.,.......„:   :_. „.    =_ ,  « ,.,  .„u„  ^^^t^^^^  thai  h- 


a   particular   individual's   interest  in  man  of  twenty  who  declares  that  he 

— .  ,            ...         .   .     ,     «    ,„H   •»     A„  music.    In  order  to  know  more  about  wants  to  be  a  singer  and  musician, 

xive  along   with    points    I.   2    and  J.   An  ^_^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^^     ^^^^^  ^„ 

rise  fan^P'*   '-   P<»"t    \  ^t^'t'^'Z  rafl  ng    in   a   grandiose   sweep.     We  instrument  before,  is  not  too  likel.v 

n's  existence  tives  appear  psychogenet.cally  later             \^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^e  stair-case  of  to  become  either.    "I  like  Liberace.- 

^     ,  ^     ,  ^.     ^..itaneous,  unl-  than   the   original   drives):    Painting  ..^^^.^^^.^^„  .^^^f    ^^^  ^^y,^  j^  ^lep  ^ay   be   his   main   reason.     We   will 

What   makes   for   the  fact  of  this               engagements  of  Individual  ex-  appears  later  in  life  than  more  primi                       ^  ^^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^.^  ^  j^^  ^^^    j^^^^    ^^j^^.    .^^^^    ^^bout    how 


you    ana    mm    wit-   .trr...v.T    «.    ........         ^       „      identified    with    the    person    ^""'"s.'    -—    r-..-.-"^    —    •  - 

encounter.  You  would  not  have  talked  ^^^^^  ^J^^  ,^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,  ^^^   outside  of  it  would  mo^re  orjess  go 

to  him  the  next  day  when  you  met  ,^,^^„„,  but  of  articulate  refle  * 

him  at  Rockerfeller  center    but  you  ^^,^^„^,,     ^hose     motivations 

would  have  said  to  yourself.     There  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^   ^^   ^ 

goes  that  fatty  with  his  red  nose.  _  _  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ,^„^  ^^^^^^ 


natural     Identification     with     man's 


iectlvlty  presupposes  always  the  *p-  individual  mode  of  being  i.,  the   ^^e  mad.  -  An  example  o^  P«»nt  2    ^^   ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^.^^.^  j^^^^^^    p, 

peal  of  the  other  on  my  sub.ect.v.ty.  immediately  pre-    <d"^^   derivatives  can  provide  sub-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j 

The  appeal  on  my  subjectivity  may  ^      reflection.  He  Is.   how-   ''titute  satisfactfons  for  the  original  J  ^^^^  ^j^  ^. 


human  encounter?  What  are  Its  con-    ^^^^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^,^   ^^^^^^  ^,  ^^.^   tive  smearing.  Or  a  drive  to  sing  ap-    _^^^^  classical  music  and  plays  the  to  arouse  an  interest  in  music.    We 

ditions?  This  encounter  of  man  s  sub-    _,,.._,     ^^«,i,.»u.n     with     man's   P^ars  later  than  the  drive  to  scream    ^.^^.^    ^^^   ^^^   ^   j^^^    ^^^   ^   ^^  ^.,j  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  youngster  onto  the 

play  piano   one  day   and   sit   beside   him 

after  with  a  stick  to  hit  those  angers  that 

„„,    ,„,    „.,   .»..^v..».,.  ...   ...   _,  ...        ....U...6   «-v,   r-.— r-,   -   sing-    are   doing   wrong.     Rather   we    will 

be  embodied  In  a  gesture,  a  word,  a  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^  ,^^  ^^^^^^   drives):   Painting   can  do  something    .^^    ^.^^    ^^^     ^^^    ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^     j^^^^    ^^    j^^j,^    j,i^   „p   ^^^^.^y   „d 

special  kind  of  look  or  request.  How-   ^^^    ^^   ^    "lived"   or   "existential"   ^O""  smearing.  It  may  make  satisfac-    j^^^^^^  ^^^j   father   did   not   like   it.    gradually  to  something  like  hU  first 

ever  manifold  the   form   may   be   in  '      ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  psychologists    "»"  "^  smearing  unnecessary,  at  .east  ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^^^  y^e  violin,    piano  lesson.    We  wiU  sing  with  him. 

whkh    the    appeal    of    the    other    Is        "  ^^  ^,^  "experiencevecue,"    ""^*'"  ""»*'  circumstances.    And  smg-  ^^^^       ^^  ^e  would  have  preferred  the   listen  to  him.  and  listen  together  to 

embodied.  It  always  contains  the  In-     J^  experience.  The  ottier  constel-   '^^  vigorously  may  satisfy  to  some    ^^^^^^   ^^^^  ^i^gi^g  ^3^  out.    Be-   songs  00  the  radio,  to  the  simplest 

vitation  to  go  out  of  myself,  to  break  motivations  does  not  come   <**Sree    the    desire    to    scream   with    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  xylophone,    of  them  first.     He  may  not  have  a 

through  my  occupation  with  myself.  ,^   joy  or  over  an  annoyance^-An  er-   ^  ^^^^^^■^ng  guifar,  and  a  primitive    great  voice.     Yet  almost  any  voice 

This  appeal  of  the  sub|ecthrlty  of  the  ''J'"  ^^;„*^,^'*  purposeful  external    •"'P'*  ^*»'"  «**»'"*  '  (more  and  further    ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  j.^^^   ^^   ^^4^   ^  ^^  ^^^^j,  ^^^  ^  ^^^  unmediate 

other   cannot   be   understood  as  the   ."   ?*      2    llij.T;,^    |«.    instance    '*"'''   «*«"vat.ves   are   being   formed  ^^      ^^  ^.^^^  ^j^gj^g  ^j^.   g^p^rience  of  music.    We  will  expose 

•Hraction  of  on.  or  another  bodily   '^'^-   .^ !!""  ^^  as  a  person  develops):  Somewhere  m    3^,^  but  even  more  he  liked  mother's    him    to    a    few    simple    instrumenU 

or   psychic    qualities.    Every   person  '^l^tZZ^dl^M^U  at  a  party    ^^'^  beginning  there  was  only  smear-  ^^    ^^^   ^^   especially   at    and  let  him  produce  noises  on  them. 

who    really    likes,   understands,    and  r^''^,rf„„  .„^!Jr^  ^t  the  »ml   *"«'  ^'*'  *"*  '*•"*  '*  smearing,  paint-        «  ^^       ^^  ^ed  and   until  they  turn  into  tones  and  tunes. 

helps  another  person  knows  that  the  ^^ '•^''J^.J'ety^.f  ^nJ^^  "^   ^ng.  sculpturing,  digging  the  ground.    J^,  •    ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^    ^^^  -^  been    We  wiU  show  him  what  we  c«.  do 

qualities  of  the  other  do  not  nwlter  ♦•^«  ^  ThL  he  i?  not  awlre  in  a   ***=•    <>««  J^ere  was  just  scream  ng.  ^.^     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^er  who    ourselves  on  one  or  the  other  of  his 

very  much.  Those  psychic  or  bodily   "•"  ''/i^  b!cau^  thlT  undTrly-  '"*"  **"  ^**"*  *"  ''TH^-  vll^t   «»ng  him  to  sleep  sing  more,  if  he    toy  instrumenU  or.  perhaps,  on  the 

qu^ities  recede  Into  the  background.  ^"1^?  H.  h^  iS^tSS  w^ttThls   "***"'"«   \^'"'  *"^  f  *  iTiJt   ^ept  awake.     Before  that  he  would   piano  and  the  violin.     And  we  will 

J,   make   room   for   that   whkh   the   •«■  "'"t^' •*  mu^Tl^rt  U  hte   ""  ^"**  ^'^^  screaming.  -So  f«  so       ^^^-^^^  scream,  and  mother  would    have   to   have   a   decent  interest  in 

other  is,  beyond  his  qualities.  !!:;:::r"Jl,j:nI^rw;y^  reUtJig   ^!^''\     ^'^^  rTf'ZZ^    2    aLd   sing   to   outsound    his    scream.     He    „usic   ourselves.     From   whom   but 

The   appeal  of  the   other  on   you   "•♦""'  T7^**"^*J!  !^!lr  thhS   simple  minded    but  poinU   1.  2    »nd  ^^^^    .^  j^j^   ^„^,^   ,„^   his  parents  should  he  get  his  inspira- 

reveals   a   totally   new   and   perhaps  V"^  ^   t^l    Th-T  ^rSin    '  ''**"  **•  l^^f  r^*  '.uZT.'   hear  a  sweet  tune  quite  reminiscent    tions.  -A  good  music  teacher  may 

Suspected  aspect  of  your  existence  *^***  reflexlvly    Those  two  con-   ^^^^^   ^^^^  4    (^very   wish,   desire  ^^j^^  ^^at  came  with    claim:  "I  have  been  insisting  on  such 

^you  YOU  feefat  once  in  the  appeal  «♦•"•♦«•"«    U"**:^'*''"    ••,%  *^^,  i«t"«*t  ^  *  f  .'^«  h    "?»!.)    InJ   nursing.     That  tune  meant  that  he  things  aU  my  life.    That  is  common 

of  tSe  other  that  you  are  mot*  than  "•■"  *«.»;  •««'  '*^  vertKally.  but   compound  of  drive  d<^"^»t/^fj>'  *"J    ^^s    not   alone,   although    he   could  sense."     To    the   extent   that   he  is 

an  eeo   superego  and  id.  more  than  horbontally.  point  4   is   an   outrage    at   least   ^   ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^     j^  j,^  p^oduc-  true,  he  has  been  uUUzing  intuittve- 

a  sum  'of  objectified  qualities,  more       Freud  based  his  distinction  mostly    some  experts  in  the  field  as  *«»  »«    .       ,  two-tone  tune  himself  meant  ly  something  like  a  concept  of  drive 

than  an  addition  of  complexes.  You  on  his  observation  of  hysterical  pa-   outside.  "What  »  ™;*"^""^'..JJ''"    in  some  ways  that  he  was  not  alone.  derivaUves.     In  fact,  we  should  not 

feel  that  you  are  not  a  measurable   tients.  He  was  very  impressed  by  the    a  pretention!     What   a  J''"  "^lon  of  Something  like  that  be  surprised    to   find   thu   concept, 

the  railing.    An  example  of  the  lat-  with  common  senae.    Why  not  stick 

4er  would   be  a  comment  such   as:  with  common  sense,  then?  one  may 

^awTonYou  are  not  a  thing  in  tween  a  consciousness   and   an  un-  ativer                                                     „                       ^y  j^^j^g  j^  impress  wonder.     Because    we    can    do    ao 

fealitauon.  you  are                     b  __              ^^^^  ^^  .^j^^.^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^ouM  „^./^„,^^^,„  „  ^^^,   «you  are  much  more  with  a  eo«»<l  and  even  « 


us  get  back  to  the  cruc 
areument   Is  it  really  a 


termmotogyu  XJ  to  a  toi«7wrth  pat^^t    is    for    the    anthropological   be.    That  does  not  mean  that  U«s  «  ^; -^^i^-Hi^t  these  coounenU  omania.  «  pietenUon  or  •  vioUtio. 

U  ^«~,«>*  **!ll%*  ^"S-  hS  Sychologist    a    manifesUti«.    of    a   what  music  Is.    Music  is  »««c  (what-  Jj  J^^;.J^J.7i,.  they  are  triviaL  of  the  higher  nature  o€  ««i*.  ••■ 

^^^•■I^  J^^^  Ki.  fr^  ner    ^oriionUl-  spUt  ahmg  the  dimen-  ever   that   means,    one   might    add.   «PPV  o  anybody,  and  suae  that  aU  wiahek;  desim  or  imr 

:S^?^^'t  ^  ^^l  i£  sSTS'^tptT-n-e   content,   are   Vet-H.«.«^  is, Freud,  content.^^  Th^X  -^^J^^^  ^^:  ,,^     ^    ^„     ^^^^.^ 


out  ^  ^^^::^'^y^n:  ^"^.  PhenomenaHy   consoou.   and   there-  -•«  ^-J^fjJ",;;;  *::,p'Stti«teS      If  we  do  interpret  a  person's  in-  their   compounds?     I   doubt   it     I 
rr^r  hSseT^d    probably   most  *<>"  «  ^^"J, ^,:"*;r  »''«*»  '*'*'"  Trh"  P^ilcessorl    U  does  not   terost  in  «uMc  as  a  compound  «f         -«•—  -  »>-'  v^ 


Conttiiwed  on  Poge  Nint 


Mychoanalysto  would  aa^/to  w.  The  in  their  arUculateness. 
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suKiYAKiRooM  I  Jsroels  Is  Exceptional 

In  ''Mediocre" Record 


Jo^onese  Cuisine 
prepared  at  your  toble 

337  Mass.  Ave.  KE  6-0656 

Nr.  Symphony  Hall       Open  5-11 


SUBLET  FOR  SUMMER 
5  ROOM  APARTMENT 

#  3  minutes  from  campus. 
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Contact  Howard  Stone 

at  TW  3-7855  or  via  Mailman  Hall 
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(Bv  the  Author  of  "Rally  Round  Ou  Flag,  Boyn!  "and, 
"Barefoot  Boy  with  Chttk.") 


THE  MANY  LOVEi. 
OF  THORWALD  DOCKSTADER 

When  Tliorwald  Dockstader-Bophomore,  epicxire,  and  sports- 
man-first took  up  smoking,  he  did  not  simply  choose  the  fir«t 
brand  of  cigarett«s  that  came  to  hand.  He  did  what  any  sopho- 
more, epicure,  and  sportsman  would  do:  he  sample<l  severa^ 
brands  and  then  picked  the  mildest,  t4istie8t,  pleasmgest  of  all 
—  Philip  Morris,  of  corris! 

Sinjilarly,  when  Thorwald  took  up  girls,  he  did  not  simply 
select  the  first  one  who  came  along.  He  samj.led.  First  he  t.>^>k 
out  an  English  literature  major  name<l  Elizabeth  Barrett  drisht 
•  wisp  of  a  girl  with  luminous  eyes  and  a  soul  that  shimmered 
with  a  pale,  unearthly  beauty.  Trippingly,  trippingly,  she 
walked  with  Thorwald  upon  the  beach  and  sat  with  him  Whind 
.  windward  dune  and  listened  t«  a  sea  shell  and  sighed  sweetly 
and  t^k  out  a  little  gold  pencil  and  a  little  morocco  notebook 
and  wrote  a  little  poem : 

/  will  lie  upon  the  shore, 

I  ut'W  be  a  dreamer. 

1  unll  fed  the  sea  once  more 

Pounding  on  my  femur. 

Thorwald's  second  date  was  with  a  physical  e<h.cation  major 
named  Peaches  Glendower,  a  broth  of  a  girl  with  a  ready  smile 
and  a  size  18  neck.  She  took  Thorwald  down  to  the  cinder  track 
where  they  jogged  around  50  times  t«  open  the  pores.  1  hen  they 
played  four  games  of  squash,  six  set.s  of  tennis,  3b  holes  of  golf, 
nine  innings  of  one  old  cat.  six  chukkers  of  lacrosse,  and  a  nn le 
and  a  quarter  of  leap  frog.  Then  they  went  ten  rounds  with  eight- 
ounce  gloves  and  O.cn  they  had  heaping  bowls  of  bran  and  whey 
and  exehange.1  a  manly  handshake  and  went  home  to  their 
resiM?ctive  whirlix)ol  baths. 


Thorwald's  f^n-A  .l.tc  w.ns  with  a  goUlon-hairod,  croan.y- 
browcd    groen-cyed,  rod-li,>,Kd,  full-calvod  prl  named  Tot  i 
S    :1.  Totsi  was  not  n.joring  in  anything.  A.  she  often  .u 
.'Gee  whillikcrs,  whaf.  college  for  anyhow -to  fill  >«"    l'^;*^ 
■full  of  icky  old  facts,  or  to  discover  the  slun.ng  c..ence  that  is 

Totsi  started  the  evening  with   Thorwald   at   a  luxurious 
resUurln   where  she  consumed  her  own  weight  ,n  Conush  rock 
hi  To  n  there  they  went  to  a  de  luxe  mov  e  pa  ace  where 
Tot.i  had  ,>opcorn  with  butter.  Then  she  had  a  bag  o  chocolat^ 
Iv^mi  riins-also  with  butter.  Then  they  wen    to  ar  cost  y 
^IrZ.  and  cha-cha'd  till  dawn,  tipping  the  band  every  eight 
^i^hen  they  went  to  a  Chinese  restaurant  w^iere  Tots,  un- 
ab'^d"  ipher  the  large  and  baffling  menu,  found  a  simple 
way  out  of  her  dilemma:  she  ordered  one  of  ^ve'ytlung.  Then 
S^ald  took  her  to  the  women's  dorm,  boosijed  her  in  the 
whTw,  and  went  downtown  to  wait  for  the  employment  office 

**'mUe  waiting,  Thorwald  thought  over  all  of  his  girls  and 
ea^^  a  senll  decision.  "I  think."  he  ^id  to  himself,  "t^.a 
r^  1  Sick  with  Philip  Morris.  I  am  not  rich  enough  for  girls^ 

1  will  ow^  ^  j^jj   ^^  8huli»M 

•         ♦         • 

-.      i^«  ui  iUh  enough  tor  Philip  Morri»-artd  for  Philip 
Anybody  u  rtcn  «"«»»       /mer-tip  Marlboro,  the  cigarette 

Morri.'.  ^'-T^lZTrTnaZ'.  tine,  the  filter  fiXter., 
with  better /'makm  9  .  ^^e  waw# 

\    the  pricf  i^right^*    ^ . 


To  Celebrate 
Israeli  Freedom 

Paul  Ben-Haim,  distinguished 
Israeli  composer,  will  participate 
Hard  Driving  Jazz  -  The  Celil  Taylor  ^       ^  -^^    ^    Brandeis    celebration    in 

'^"'Te{o'rVT^fng''?o?et''do';^n  my  impressions  of  this  album,  I  commemoration   of   the    found- 

feel  that  the  'reader  should  know  what  my  tastes  are,  for  any  ing  of  the  State  of  Israel.  May  12. 

critical  review  is,  in  actuality,  the  setting  forth  of  the  reviewers'  Ben-Haim    will     discuss    the 

tastes.    I  feel  that  jazz  must  consist  of  an  organized  blending  of  resent  state   of  musical   com- 

rhythmic  and  melodic  elements.    Although  there  have  been  some  .  .       .     j       ,    .  400  o'clock 

notable  examples  of  great  spontaneous  blowing  (Bird),  by  and  f^^'^l^"  ^"^^TLlt,  Hall   Hi.. 


large     the     best     remembered    ^^  p,^^  ^,  g,y^j  ^  charlie  Mariano 


in  the  Slosberg  Recital  Hall.  His 


I  didn't  particularly  like  this  album. 
It  seems  to  be  the  product  of  the 
growing   tendency  among   A&R   men 


A     ^^A    «,.«..r.c    uTc   thniP   .  talk    will    be    illustrated    with 

sounds    and    groups    are    inose    tune. 

that   are   well   knit   (Basic,   the      This  session  has  been  hailed  by  tapes  and  recordings. 

Miles  Tentet.  MJQ.  Giuffre).     If  one    ^o™**  as     an     experimental     thrust        At    8:30    p.m.    in    Slosberg,    a 
has  to  Choose  between  the  rhythmic   ^„'^^H^w:t^.^^^se^nthrg  concert  of  music  and  dance  wiU 

or  melodic,  I  would  have  to  go  with    ^ut   a    continuation    of   the   ideas   of   be    presented    including    a    COm- 

the    latter,    for    ideas    are    more    im-    Bird   and,   especially.   Monk.     If   this    position  by  Ben-Haim,  which  will 

portant,  in   my   mind   at  least,  than  revolution    is    meant    to    be    a   com-  performed    by    Giora    Bern- 

^   .  ■  mentary    on  events   and    life    today,  "^    f  ,..,..  ^         ,  . 

technique.  ^^^^   j  ^^  ^^^   ^^.^  indeed,  for  stein,  Israeli  viohnist  and  gradu- 

with  that  in  mind,  perhaps  it  is  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  student  in  the  Department 

not   too  difficult  to   understand  why    ^^^^     ^^^^     exhibited     by     Taylor's  of  Music.     Dances  choreograph- 

group.  ed  by  Noami  Aleh-Leaf  will  be 

Why  all  the  numbers  were  uptem-   performed    with    the    assistance 
growing   tendency  among   A«n   me..  .^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^„^^  ^^^,^   F 

to  herd  a  group  of  -"--.ans  into  ^^.^^  ^^   of  students  and  faculty 

a    studio,   and   hope   that    something    '"""^   ■*■  .   \.     ..         ,  University. 

will  spark.     In  this  instance.  United    fording  the  listener  an  indication  of        ^^^  jj^j^    j^    j^'^^^    united 

Artists  gathered  Cecil  Taylor,  piano;    the    groups   proficiency   m    handling  *        *u        a  „,«- 

John  Coltranc  'listed,  because  of  con-    3  difficult  form.     However,  I  suspect   States    for    tne    American    pre- 
traetual  difficulties,  as  "Blue  Train-    ^^^^  ^  ^^^„^^   Y^ec^^usi:  one  can't  play   mier  of  "The  Sweet  Psalmist  of 

on    the    J«,«^''*t^'   ;.*"«r.   ^.*'  ,^;"';j'    as  many  notes,  would  be  anathema  Israel,"  his  symphonic  work  for 
Dorham,     trumpet;     CnucK     Jsraeis,  j  ,  ,     ,.  •   i.      j  u'^u 

bass;  and  Louis  Hayes,  drums.    They    to    Coltrane.      Greater    organization   harps    and     harpsichord,    which 

have  produced  a  mediocre  LP.  would     probably     have     provided     a   was      performed      by      Leonard 

One  of  the  Down  Beat  critics  has    g^-^^nger  framework  for  the  soloists,   Bernstein     and    the    New    York 

a'"n"w'rhythm^""crcep?  b^furth'"  -«^   *"^-*^    *»>*   ^«--"   -"*>   «  Philharmonic  Orchestra  on  April 

subdividing  the  8th  note  units  of  bop    sense  of  cohesiveness  which  is  lack-   ^   jj^  jg  president  of  the  Israel 

into  16th.   I  just  can't  bear  it.    It  ing.  Composers'     Association,      and 

comes  out   as  a   rather   meaningless       Technically,  the  sound  is  good,  the  .        ^„^-.i,-_„  :„ 

jumble   of   notes,   with   indistinguish-    ^^^^  ^^^   ,,,    ,,,,,    ^,,,   T'^T  t         ^^  \'7^'^ 

able  melody  (whereas  melodic  con-  ^^^.^.^^      ^^^  ^^^.^^^^^  .^  .^^^  Israel,     h.s      First     Symphony. 


Opus  25,"  performed  by  the  Is- 
Lawrcnce  s.  Dieti  racl  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 


From  Freud's  Heritage  •  •  • 


ception    with     Bird     is     never    lost).  ^"^^ 

Added    to    this    is    Coltrane's    harsh  doesn't  make  it. 

tone,    perhaps    the    harshest    I    have 

ever    heard.      The    net    result   would 

be     the    same    if    Monk     played    at 

Tatum's   speed.     The    melody    would 

be  completely  distorted. 

Dorham  seems  to  follow  Coltrane's  ^     ,.         ,  *  t»         r    v# 

.,         L  .    .u      u     ♦   ^^4^*:    ^^i,iH    Ki>  ^             Continued  jrom  Page  Eight 
idea    that    the   best   notes    would    oe 

even  better  if  there  were  five  or  six  ^j^j^^  ^^^^  ^y^j^  ^^jsumption  is  one  of  culture    is    good    or    bad.      What    is 

thousand  of  them  to  overpower  the  ^^^^^,^  ^^^^^^  ingenious  decisions  in  '"ore,  we  know  of  no  better  set,  un- 

listener.     Once  in  a  while,  however,  ..            t>  .1.        ^v.  less  somebody  prefers  no  set  at  all, 

he  lets  a  glimpse  of  cool,  lyrical  tone  theory     construction.      Rather    than  ^^  ^^^  engineer  himself  to  do  things 

show  through,  and   it  is  those  brief  dealing  with  open  lists  of  unrelated  f^^.  j^j^^ 

moments  that  I  commend.  (qualitatively  different)  drives  or  Freud  has  also  been  accused  of 
Taylor's  stark,  erratic  lines  are,  wishes,  he  postulated  a  relational  neglecting  the  forward-looking,  fa- 
in his  words,  -a  comment  on  what  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^j^j,  every  ture^oriented  character  of  the  psyche. 
1  see  and  hear."  Playing  relative-  .  ^  ^  .  ,^  ^  4  *  ^  ^  Particularly  his  concept  of  drive 
ly  few  no?es  he  does  have  a  different  ^^'^  ^'  ^''^^^  ^^"^^  ^^  ''^^'^^  ^"^  derivatives  has  been  accused  of  that, 
melodic  conception,  which,  after  a  its  psychogenetic  origin  as  well  as  yet  just  that  is  difficult  to  see. 
few  listenings,  begins  to  make  sense,  its  ^'distance"  from  the  origin  estab-  After  all,  drives  as  well  as  drive 
It   would   seerii  that,   melodically,  he  jj^hed.     Rather  than  bothering  about  derivatives    are    forward-looking    or 

««^     r-r^itrnnn    ATP    movinc    towards  i    .     ,     •         ^u                   u      ^44   ^^4  future-oriented   almost   by  definition, 

and    Coltrane    are    moving    luwuiu.  ^^.]^^^  desires  there  are,  he   attempt-  ^     ,  .        .          -           4      u  -^^    oK^,,f 

the    same    end     but    the    latter    uses  ^    ^                  4       4    u         4U  ^    ^^^^'^    ^^    ^    ^^^^^   ^^   ^^'"^    ^^"^ 

more  compUx  means.  ^^    ^^    reconstruct    how    they    come  ^    ^^^^^-^    state   of   affairs   that   does 

«..-^o       Af  about.     The  universality   that   he  as-  not   vet    exist.      IIov»ever,   it   will    or 

Israels'     porforniance     vanes.      Ai  ^       r     1  • 

times    he    seems    technically    wobbly,  summed     for    his    concept    of    drive  may  in   the   future.     If  that  is  not  a 

but  his  ideas  are  good,  and  at  times  derivatives    is    a    matter    of    course,  forward    look    or    an    orientation    to- 

he  is  excellent.  Any  other  assumption  is  theoretically  wards    the    future,    I    do    not    know 

It    mij^bt    be   well    to   note    that   Is-    inferior.      It    requires    a    second    as-  what  is.    The  same  seems  to  hold  for 


f  -'  A.  *  A  t^  > 


«  fi** 


>  ^ »« 


k   f 


f  b  ii  c  I'J-  ^    ^'^  *^    n 


V^Vi*^.<^   ^\  >^t'^tl«0>  W    ^UO'IIWO    ^    r 


rael's  performance  is  exceptional  for    ^.^jj^p^ion    about    that    class    of    phe-  the    notion    that    more    and    further 

the   first   time   ^"^    ^^^  J^^     ^J^     ^    nomena  for   which   the  first  assump-  drive   derivatives  arc   formed  as   the 

use    the   ideas   ol    the   group   as   me 

foundation   for   his  solo  efforts,  and,    tion   docs  not  hold   and,  if  you  like,  individual    develops.      Finally    there 

while   I   don't  agree   with  the   group    a    third   assumption   about    why    two  jg  an  allowance,  of  course,  for  man's 

idea,   still   Israels   performs   a   minor    assumptions    are    necessar>\       No,   if  existence  in  the  present,  or  his  feel 

miracle  in  adapting  himself  to  them.    ^^^^^    ^.^^   ^^.^^   ^^   ^^^    something  of   it.     He  is,  and   also   feels   to   va- 

^coTd  of""tht  Stevf KlhnTrio    f'el":    ^"t    motivaUon    at    all,   it    had    to  rious   extents,  motivated   right   here 

turing  Israels,  then   we  will  be  able    be  about  all  of  motivation.  and  now.     He  has  his  acute  wishes, 

to   judge    the    latter's    musical    ideas       As   far    as    the    higher    nature    of  long-range  and  immediate  ones,  more 

in   greater  depth.  ^rian    is    concerned    one    may,   in   all  and     less    con.scious    or    "feelable** 

Louis   Hayes,  Horace   Silver's   reg-    likelihood,  be   doing  more  for  it  by  ones,   all   of   which   point  to   the  fu- 

ular    drummer,    is    a    churning    fol-    tracing    the    long    and    complicated  ^^^.^      j^  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
lower    of    the    Roach^akely    schc^l  ^ 

of  drumming.     At  times  I  find  this    j^g   j^   ever    so    many    words    about  ^        -^  »- 
disconcerting,  since  it  detracts  from    ^qw  wonderful  and  high  man's  mo-  Pared    to    handle    these    wishes    and 
the    soloist,   especially    on    piano    or   tivation  is,  indeed.     Just  as  a  physi-  feelings    of    the    immediate    present 
bass   solos.     However.   Hayes   is   not    ^ist  may,  by  his  work,  be  doing  more       j  hope  this  has  not  been  too  con- 
as  overpowering  as  either  Roach  or    for   the   establishment  of  the   mirac-  ^^^j^^    ^^j^^^.       Le^    ^^    summarize 

Blakely.  ulous   nature   of   the    universe    than  . 

.,         , ,      .  .!_  1 J  I.  4  ,.,u«  c,;«rtc.  o  rrx^xi  once  more  my  major  points: 

This  was  primarily  a  blowing  sea-    the  would-be  poet  who  smgs  a  mov-  j        j      t^ 

son,  and  there  are  but  four  numbers    ing   hymn   to   its   stars   and   flowers,       Unconscious    motivation    is    more 

on  the  album,  all  poorly  organized,    to  the  ocean  of  blue  light  that  floods  complicated,    but    also    more    omni- 

Israels'    original.    Double    Clutching,    it   daily   and   the    blue   light   of   the  present   and   accessible    in   everyday 

is    a    competent   head   arrangement,   ocean,  and  who  embraces  a  tree  be-  ^.^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^    assume. 

but  it  is   ruined  by   uneven   orches-    cause  his  beloved,  from  whom  he  has  . 

uui  11  IS  /"""^"     ^  ,      ,  -^    •     4     ««4^v^^    «    fi^ct    Vice    haH    in  A  complex  nomothetic  investigation 

tration.      Like    Sonfieone    In    Love   is   just    snatched    a    first    kiss,    naa    to  *- 

recognizable,  but  very  strangely  ac-  hurry  upstairs.  That  kiss  got  the  was  outlined  as  an  example, 
cented,  in  a  manner  which  suggests  whole  thing  going.  —  Freud  may  The  concept  of  drive  derivatives 
an  attempt  for  something  new  with-  have  appeared,  and  even  been,  a  ^g  ^^^  important  and  highly  construe- 
out  any  real  inspiration  which  might  little  pessimistic  as  a  person.  Yet  ^^^  constituent  of  psychoanalytic 
lead  to  that  end.  Shifting  Down,  his  theory  is  principally  neutral.  It  ^  v  v  a  ♦  «..*-^ 
•  Dorham  original,  is  carried  off  furnishes  a  set  of  tools  that  can  be  theory.  |t  l^as  been  understimate4 
weH  but.  it  is  almost  a  carbon  copy,  used  irrespective  of  whether  man  or  as  to  what  ttr can  do  for  us*     ^    -'  <  •- 

I         yi.ziiU0K   vol  -Vl/     01  ,itT     fi9\:  *toi.     Mi:iit  ri  U  U        vo     JclJ     td'MCt*     In*     j^^"**^^^*?^ 


it 


o«Mi  ii  iJ^i^J    ti^?^»l:    i     1MB 'j^t'ijrti  ;ftl  ,i ;  i 
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THE   BRATTLE   INN 

49  Brattle  Street,  Harvard  Sq. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

There  is  situated  on  the  "Tory  Row" 
of  Colonial  days,  a  quiet,  homelike 
Inn,  m  the  heart  of  historic  Cam- 
bridge, just  two  blocks  from  Harvard 
University  Radcliffe  College  and  the 
subway  *o  Boston 

Transient   and   permanent   guests. 

Modcraf*  Ratet 

Established    in    1915 
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Expecting 
Friends  or 
Relatives  ? 


r??TOR 


Make  reservathns 

for  them  at  the 

new  Charterhouse 

in  Waltham 

Route  128, 
Exit  42  at  Winter  Street 


They'll  enjoy  the  appointments 
oi  a  resort  with  all  the  conven- 
iences of  a  niodern  hotel — and  b» 
within  easy  driving*  distance  o£ 
you. 

Large,  beautifully  carpsted 
single,  double,  twin  «nd  family 
rooms  •  .  .  ceramic  tile  baths  with 
tub  and  shower  .  .  .  fre?  TV  .  •  • 
free  parking  .  .  .  wonderful  food 
ill  the  famous  Charterhouse  man- 
ner .  •  .  thay*U  agree  .  .  .  the  Wal- 
ttiam  Chartarhousa  '*ia  worth  the 
trip  in  itself.** 


You*ll  also  find  another  Charter- 
house Motor  Hotel  in  N?wton, 
Route  9,  160  Boylston  Straet. 
Phone:  LAaell  7-9000. 
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Telephoiu-  TWinbrook  3-9012 
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SUFFOLK  UNIVERSITY  UW  SCHOOL 

Founded  1906 

Approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association 

Day.  Evening  and  Gradaate  Divisions  Coeducational 

Fall  term  commences: 

Full-time  Day  Division  September  23,    1959 

Part-time  Evening  Division  September    16,   1959 

Scholarships  are  available  for  outstanding  applicants,  in  addition  to 
the  Louis  D.  Brandeis  Scholarship  covering  full  tuition  and  fees, 
awarded  annually  to  a  graduating  student  of  Brandeis  University 
upon   nomination   by   the   President   of  that  University. 

For  catalogue,  application  and  information,  address: 

•    REGISTRAR,  Suffolk  University  Law  School 
20  Derne  Street^  Boston  14,  Massachusetts 

CApitol   7-1043  - 


917  MAIN   ST.,  WALTHAM 
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English:  DELEGATES  TO  A  JAZZ  CONVENTION 


•  - 

TMnkUsh  translation:  When  the  secce- 
tary  of  this  meeting  makes  notes,  he  uses 
a  saxophone.  The  chairman  is  the  only 
guy  who  can  rap  his  gavel  with  a  syn- 
copate! beat.  The  delegates  (in  Think- 
lish  it's  hepresentatives!)  come  from  aU 
schools  of  jazz:  hot,  cool,  and  room  tem- 
perature. But  they  Ve  in  perfect  harmony 
on  one  thing:  the  honest  taste  of  a  Lucky 
Strike.  Get  Luckies  yourself.  (You'll 
trumpet  their  praises.) 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  ^25 

Take  a  word— substUiUe,  for  example.  With  it,  you  can  make  an  artificial 
hedge  {shrubstitiUe)^  a  washing  machine  {tubstitiUe),  an  English  lemonade  stand 
(pubstUiUe)  and  d^ydrated  food  {gruhstUute) .  That's  Thinklish—and  it's  that 
easy!  We*re  paying  $25  f<»r  the  ThinklL^  words  judged  best— yoiir  dieck  is 
itdiing  to  go!  Send  your  words  to  Lucky  Strike,  Box  67 A »  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y, 
Enclose  your  name,  address,  college  or  university  and  class. 

Get  the  genuine  article 

Get  the  honest  taste 

of  a  LUCKY  STRIKE 
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Guggenheim  \ . . 

Continued  from  Page  One 

Jewish  scholarship,  and  Dr.  Sidney 
Golden,  Associate  professor  of  chem- 
istry, for  a  study  of  the  quantum 
mechanical  foundations  of  chemical 
reaction    rate    theory. 


Dr.  Sidney  Golden 

Dr.  Cunninfiham  Is  the  author  of 
a  number  of  books  and  articles  on 
poetry  and  literature,  as  well  as  nu- 
morous  reviews  and  verse  transla- 
tions. He  plans  to  spend  a  goo^ 
portion  of  the  following  year  in  the 
West,  where  he  will  continue  to 
write    poetry. 

Dr.  Van  Ghent,  author  of  the  Eng- 
lish Novel:  Form  and  Function ,  is 
now  doing  research  on  the  uncon- 
scious myth  in  the  poetry  of  Keats. 
She  will  go  to  North  Africa  next 
year    while    finishing   the    book. 


Ex-Premier 
To  Speak  To 
Senior  Class 

The  University  announced  today 
that  it  has  extended  an  invitation  to 
Pierre  Mendes  France,  ex  Premier  of 
the  fourth  FrencYi  Republic  and  prin- 
cipal commencement  speaker,  to 
speak  informally  to  the  senior  class 
at  a  Convocation,  Friday,  June  5.  A 
definite  statement  will  be  made  by 
the  I'niversity  when  they  receive 
word  from  M.  Mrndes  France. 

Other  hi^hli^hts  of  the  Commence- 
vM-nX  week  pro;:ram  will  be  a  Senior 
outin'4  Thursday  afternoon,  June  4; 
Smorj:asbord  Dinner  and  Senior  show 
on  Friday,  June  5,  and  the  Senior 
Prom,  at  the  Sherry  Biltinore  Hotel, 
Saturday,  June  6. 

Baccalaureate  Services,  for  Seniors, 
their  families  and  j:uests  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  be  held  at  11:00  a.m.  on 
Saturday.  Abram  L.  Sachnr.  President 
of  the  University,  will  deliver  the 
address. 

At  Commencement  exercises  on 
Sunday,  Seniors  will  be  addressed  by 
M.  Mendes  France,  who  will  be 
awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  de- 
gree by  the  University.  Other  honor- 
ary degree  recepients  are  news  com- 
mentator Edward  R.  Murrow;  com- 
poser conductor  Leonard  Bernstein; 
Senior  Senator  from  Alaska  Ernest 
Grueing;  former  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  in  Europe  Alfred  M. 
Grunther,  now  head  of  the  American 
Red  Cross;  Dr.  Fritz  Lipmann,  Nobel 
Prize  winning  scientist;  Dudley  F. 
Kimball,  an  early  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity; Elmer  McCollum,  public 
health  authority  and  Professor  Emer- 
itus of  Biochemistry  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University;  and  Israeli  Army 
chief  and  anthropologist  Yigael 
Yadin. 

Committee  tieaas 

Conthiued  front  Page  One 
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Dr.  J.  V.  Cunningham 


Dr.  Glatzer  will  prepare  an  intellec- 
tual biography  of  Leopold  Zunz, 
founder  of  the  movement  of  Jewish 
historical  scholarship  in  central  Eu- 
rope. This  follows  his  publication  of 
-Leopold  and  Adelheid  Zunz,"  an 
account  in  letters,  edited  by  him  with 
an  introduction.  He  plans  to  spend 
part  of  his  time  in  England  and 
Jerusalem,  where  new  material  has 
been  found  which  elucidates  the 
work  of  Zunz.  Dr.  Glatzer  will  also 
prepare  articles  for  the  Encyclopedia. 
Britannica  in  the  field  of  history  of 
Modern  Judaism. 

Dr.  Golden  is  author  of  approxi- 
mately twenty  published  articles  on 
microwave  spectroscopy,  theoretical 
chemical  kinetics  and  quantum  me- 
chanics, and  the  holder  of  several 
l>atents  on  rocket  designs  and  instru- 
mentation. For  his  contributions  dur- 
ing the  war  as  a  Research  Associate 
at  George  Washington  University  in 
rocket  development,  he  received  the 
Presidential  Certificate  of  Merit  in 
1948.  Dr.  Golden  could  not  be  reached 
for  a  statement  of  nls  plans  for  next 
year. 


man  stated,  •*!  tried  to  encourage 
certain  student-athletes  in  their  Jun- 
ior year  to  join  it  next  fall.  They 
showed  some  reluctance  'a  result  of 
which  is  that  I  still  do  not  see  their 
names  on  the  bulletin  board)  because 
they  somewhat  mistrusted  what  they 
called  the  "negative"  attitudes  of 
several  members  who  have  signed  up 
for  it.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
what  they  consider  to  be  a  "negative" 
predisposition  is  in  reality  the  most 
courageous,  the  most  creative,  the 
most  "positive"  (whatev*er  this  word 
might  mean!)  that  a  student  can 
adopt.  I  do  not  at  all  intend  to  go 
down  to  Mr.  Stein's  or  to  Mr.  Fried- 
man's office  with  the  calculated  idea 
of  having  a  violent  argument  with 
them  about  anything  they  say.  but 
with  the  simple  and  honest  purpose 
of  pointing  out  to  them  some  of  the 
faults  of  their  athletic  policies,  (and 
several  of  them  urgently  need  to  be 
thoroughly  revised^  hoping  that  they 
will  be  willing  to  sit  down  with  me 
and  try  to  work  out  some  solutions 
that  will  be  satisfactory  for  them, 
and  especially  for  us,  the  students." 


Senior  Pictures 

Photographs  for  your  Senior 
I.  D.  Cards  will  be  taken  on 
Tuesday,  May  12  and  Thursday, 
May  14  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.  in  the  Mushroom— Back  of 
Castle.  If  you  are  not  photo- 
graphed, on  either  of  these  days, 
you  must  *vait  ii^til  Ociober^  ^  j^  ^ 


Publicity  Committee 

Co-chairmen  Jean  Bloomberg  and 
Bob  Nirenberg,  stated  that  right  now 
there  is  a  much  talked  about  lack  of 
student  interest  on  campus,  possibly 
as  a  result  of  poor  publicity.  They 
intend  to  correct  this  by  bringing 
the  student  government  and  student 
body  closer  together,  using  all  means 
available,,  such  as:  the  Justice,  Gaz- 
ette, Brandeis  radio  station,  proper 
poster  distribution,  and  orderly  eye- 
catching bulletin  boards.  Consequent- 
ly, their  function  is  "not  only  to  draw 
pictures,  but  also  to  draw  attention.** 

Administrative  Committee 

The  Administrative  Committee,  ac- 
cording to  Martin  Levine,  will  try  to 
be  of  help  to  the  University  officials 
who  d^l  with  students  in  their  con- 
stant efforts  to  create  a  campus  at- 
mosphere in  harmony  with  the  ideals 
of  a  university. 

The  reports  from  the  Election  Com- 
mittee, the  Orientation  Week  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Committee  were.  jaQt,  rea^y  at  this 
time. 


Continued  from  Page  Three 
well  as  a  technical  point  of  view. 
Suzanne  Lawson*s  work,  which  won 
third  prize  in  painting,  seems  to  be 
without  a  central  theme — without  a 
focal  point  of  interest — which  tends 
to  give  it  a  certain  monotony,  and  to 
make  it  splotchy  and  sporadic. 

Probably  the  best  examples  of 
work  are  among  the  drawings.  Sue 
Hodes'  first  prize  drawings  are 
thoughtful,  tight  and  controlled;  and, 
although  the  pen  and  ink  she  uses 
is  essentially  a  line  medium,  she 
sees  things  in  dark  and  lijiht  areas  -.:: 
rather  than  in  line.  Sunutimes  these  :•: 
contrasts  are  not  emphatic  enough  ;;; 
cziving  her  work  an  illust  rational  i; 
quality,  but  her  drawings  arc  always  j 
vkiilful    and    interesting.  i; 

Second  prize  winner  Brigitte  Alex-    ;. 
andre's     work     contrasts     with     Sue    ; 
nodes'    in    that,    while    Sue's    seems    ^ 
somehow   more  spontaneous  and   im-    j: 
pulsive,    and    her    control    v^    ^^    ^^^'^    i 
technique,    Brii^itte's    is    an    internal    \ 
control  which  belies  the  freedom  and    : 
the  looseness  in  her  work.  Brigitte's    i 
work  thus  becomes  clean,  fresh,  and    ] 
open,   combining    simplicity   with    so- 
phistication in  her  technique  in  order 
to     produce    a     Matisse-like    quality. 
Lois  Kalb's  third  prize  drawing  shows 
a  deep  understanding  of  the  subject 
she   is  treating  and   a   great  deal   of 
concern    for    her   work. 

One  of  the   lesser  sections  of  the 
exhibit     was    that    representing     the 
Graphics  department.  If  there  is  any 
purpose   in   displaying   a   number  of 
prints    of    the    same    plate    it    is    to 
show  either  the  variety   that  can   be 
achieved    or    the    development    of    a 
finished  print,  and  in  either  instance 
it  seems  it  might  be  more  profitable 
to    have    them    shown    together.    In 
many    instances    too    the    repetition 
represented  no  notable  improvement  ^ 
or  even  alteration  in  technique.  And 
although    the    varied    works    of    the 
prize     winners;     Paula     Adler,     first 
prize  and  Alicia  Suskin,  second  prize, 
could  have  well  stood  repetition,  the 
fourth  version  of  third  prize  winner 
Lee    Goldstien's    print    of    his    Lady  * 
Violin    —    an    essentially    unattract- 
ive piece  of  sculpture  to  begin  with — 
makes  a  no  more  favorable  impres-  . 
sion    than    did    the    first,   the    second 
or  the  third.  Happily  there  are  only 
three    prints   of   Ed   Walk's    Machine 
Man. 

TK«  poorest  portion  of  the  show 
is  that  devoted  to  sculpture.  There 
is  at  least  a  sense  of  freedom  and 
imagination  on  the  drawing  and 
painting  which  is  almost  completely 
lacking  in  the  sculpture.  Instead  the 
display  consists  of  pedantic,  ama- 
teurish interpretations  of  a  medium 
that  is  in  itself  so  very  expressive. 
The  innumerable  "White  Rock"  girls 
scattered  about  bespeak  a  tremen- 
dous lack  of  originality  in  method 
of  execution  as  well  as  a  limited 
treatment  of  subiect  matter.  The 
first  prize  winner  in  sculpture,  Mar- 
tin Fiala,  is  clearly  an  able  sculp- 
tor; some  of  his  smaller  pieces  are 
very  interesting  and  imaginative;  his 
chef-d'oeuvre,  however,  is  interest- 
ing only  because  there  Is  so  much  of 
it.  In  a  work  of  such  proportion,  its 
size  should  be  concommitant  with 
some  feeling  of  strength  or  of  sul>- 
stance — but  this  piece  is  flat  and 
static — Nor  does  his  use  of  the  nega- 
tive space  — admittedly  difficult — 
succeed  in  adding  any  excitement 
whatever  to  what  is  essentially  a 
boring  and  uninteresting  shape. 
Sculpture  is  an  art  medium  that  It 
supposed  to  be  viewed  from  all  an- 
gles—it should  be  walked  around 
but  one  has  no  impulse  to  do  thb 
In  Mr.   F  la  la's  case. 

The  second  prize  piece  by  Carolyn 
Thayer  was  one  of  the  more  imagin- 
ative on  display,  and  one  in  which 
the  color  was  not  quite  as  obtrusive 
as  it  was  in  most  instances.  The  color 
was  limited— unattractive  to  begin 
vivith— and  was  applied  with  little  or 
no  reference  to  the  piece  of  work, 
giving  a  majority  of  the  pieces  a 
*'campy,  bring-home-to  Mother"  look 
about  them. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  set  one's 
self  up  in  judging  the  work  of  one's 
peers,  particularly  in  such  a  sub- 
jective area  as  art.  This  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  convey  one  Impression  of 
the  exhibit 

—  J.  H. 


LIMITED  ENGAGEMENT 
OPENING  TUESDAY.  MAY  12 

Seats  NOW  through  May  23 

WflLBUR  THEATRE 

HU  2-3818 

Repertory  Boston  presents  the  world  premier  of 


Roflirhiiifi   i.oinedy    uith    Music 

by  Bert  Brechf,  author  of  "Threepenny  Opera" 
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Sitting  in  the  hotel  bar,  I  felt  a  quick  pain  as  I  realized 
everything  was  nothing.  Also  the  waiter  had  put  an 
elbow  in  my  eye  as  he  served  the  beer.  It  was  teeming 
rain  outside.  Later  perhaps,  with  luck,  there  would  be 
a  tidal  wave.  I  began  to  sob  happily. 

•'Stop  crying  in  your  beer,''  my  father  said,  moving  my 
Schaefer.  "It's  real  beer."  But  was  it?  Was  anything 
real,  or  unreal,  or  in  any  way  touched  with  meaning?  We 
had  been  coming  to  Atlantic  City  too  many  seasons. 
Just  me,  my  father,  Annette,  Yvette,  Babette.  I  was 
bored.  . 

A  proud,  frail  young  man  approached  our  table.  My- 
cheeks  grew  damper  than  ever.  I  was  in  love  again.  "I 
see  you  drink  Schaefer,  too,"  he  said  to  me.  *'Do  you 
know  what  you  hear  in  the  best  of  circles?" 

I  shook  my  head,  sailing  tears  about^  the  room.  ''Of 
course,"  my  father  interrupted.  ''Schaefer  all  around!" 
I  wanted  to  kill  him.' 

My  young  man's  dark-circled 

eyesgrewsad.  "Here's  to  smooth, 

round  Schaefer,"  he  said.  "Never 

sharp,  never  flat."  My  father 

raised  his  glass  to  return  the 

toast,  but  I  quickly  pushed  him 

over  backwards  in  his  chair.  "To 

Schaefer,  all  liquid  gold  and  •  . 

capped  with  snow,"  I  said,  my  voice  alive  with  ennui. 

We  clinked  glasses,  and  he  was  gone. 

And  I  was  all  alone  again,  surrounded  by  people.  But 

the  clink  of  the  glasses  of  Schaefer,  ah,  that  is  my  bitter- 

> 

sweet  treasure.  So  each  evening,  when  the  Schaefer 
comes,  after  the  i>ain  of  memory,  after  the  waiter's 
elbow,  I  say,  "Good  evening^  happiness  . .  •  Good  eve- 
ning, Schaefer."  And  then  I  cry.  t      #^ 

THE  F.&  M.,SCHA£F£K  BREWING  CO..  NEW  YORK  ind  ALfi4Nt  J.  Y.  ^      ^  . 
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V E 5 P A  Announces 

4 

The  arrival  of  their  Spectacular 
New  1959  nioclcl  Motor  Scooters 

A  few  '58  Moilols  available 
at  a  $50.00  reduction! 


Special 


ACME 
BOOKBINDING  CO. 

Theses      Dissertations      Texts 
Periodicals       Journals 
Restoration   and    ret>a'tr   of    rare   books 
and    first    editions 

100  School  Street    TW  3-2357 


HARRY  COHBI 

ANNOUNCES  THAT  HE  1$ 
SELLING  HIS 

1948  PREFECT 


i 


Bos+on  Vespa 

1030  Cofflmonwealtti  Ave. 
Boston 

AS  7  5249 


F  &  S  Motors 

55  Boylston  Street 
Cambridgb 

El  4  6160 


ERR  DLL 
GARNER 

College  Concert  at  Kresge  Auditorium,  MIT 

Sunday,  May  17,  8  p.m. 

Tickets  $3.20,  $3.75,  $4.30 

ot  the  box  office, 

UN  4-6900,  ext.  2902  or,  call  CE  5-9350 


SlMfe  wlHi  running  water $3.75 

Single  witli  bath $4.25 

Dfiible-bedded  rooms S4.00 

Twiab«dded  r*«ia$ $4.90 

Triple J4.30 

(Per  PersM) 


^-^  HOTEL 


400  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston  15,  Mass.  COpley  7-9000 


YOU 


|s|OW-  Can  Learn 

Ql'Cgg   simplified 
SHORTHAND 

(typing  optional) 

IN      6     WEEKS 

Send  for  Summer 

Session  Catalog 

BURDETT  COLLEGE 

160  B?acon  St.,  Boston  CO  7-7435 


WEST    END 
CLEANERS 

909   Main   Street 
TWinbrooks  3-8807 


DON'T  WRITE  NOME  FOR  MONEY! 

Send  a  record  instead! 

PERSONAL  RECORDINGS  AND 

PRESSING  MASTERS 

Trans  Radio  Productions 

683  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
CO  75760 


-    SUMMER  SCHOOL 

CLARK   UNIVERSITY 

Intersession  June  8-27 

One  Course  —  Three  Semester  Hours 

Summer  Session  June  29  -  Aug.  14 

Two  Courses  —  Six  Semester  Hours 

Coeducationa!  -  Arts  -  Sciences  •  Education  -  Business 

Write  for  Bulletin  B,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Freni's  Esso  Station 

570  South  St.  TW  3-f3M 

We  extend  a  personal'  welcome  to 
Branaeis  students  to  the  closest  and 
finest  service  station   in   town.  I 

REPAIRS       CAR-WASH  II 

ROAD    REPAIRS       ACCESSORIES         I 
TIRES   .   BATTERIES  '" 

Mass.  OfTicial    Inspection  Station 


MEN: 

save  S$S  on  nationally  advertised  first 
quality     SHOES     .     .  Discounts    on 

Spring  and  Summer  styles. 

Contact  Ira  Shoolman, 
Castle  C205,  TW  3-9502 


TIIK   INTKRCOLLKCilATK   FKSTIVAL 

in  HAVANA,  NASSAU  &  MIAMI 

SUMMER  RECESS,  JUNE  &  JULY 

KiSTfRy  4inuyt:s  —  jkt  prop  klkctra 

HABANA  DEAUVILLE  NASSAU  DOLPHIN 

MIAMI  CASABLANCA  hotels 


♦ 
♦ 


27   Fabulous  Extras 

CONTACT  YOUR  CAMPUS  REP. 

ir  INTERCOLLEGIATE  FESTIVALS,  INC. 

147  W  42  ST..  N.Y.C.  36,  NY. 
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TWO   FULL 
WEEKS 

Susan  Rubenfeld 

Siiapiro  Hall  A 1 06 

TW  3-9494 


CAMP  COUNSELLOR  OPENINGS 

-»-  For  Foculty,  Students  ond  Groduotes  — 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  CAMPS 

comprising  250  outstanding  Boys.  Girls.  Brother-Sister  and  Co  Ed  Camps, 
located    throughout    the   ^^'ew    England.    Middle   Atlantic  States  and   Canada 

INVITES  YOUR  INOCIRIES  concerning  summer  employment  as  Counsel- 
lors    Instructors   or    Administrators. 

.  .  .  POSITIONS  in  children's  camps,  in  all  areas  of  activities,  are  available. 

WRITE,  OR  CALL  IN  PERSON 

Association  of  Private  Camps — Dept.  C 

55  West  42d  Street,  Room  Vl\  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


FALZONE'S 

Submarine  Shop 

All  Kinds  of 
Sub-Sandwiches 

70  Different  Varieties 
of  PIZZA 

503  MAIN  STREET 
TW  3-9386 

(across  tfie  street  from  Tourist  HavM»> 


You  Think  for  Yourself  ?  ( ™?,^!>i?, 


%9^ 


1.  Do  you  think  that  men  who  look  you  straight  in 
the  eye  when  they  talk  are  (a)  to  be  trusted?  (b) 
nearsighted?  (c)  watching  your  reaction? 

2.  Of  three  men  who  have  asked  her  for  a  date,  should 
a  girl  pick  (a)  the  one  with  a  big  car  and  money? 

(b)  the  one  who  makes  lots  of  jokes,  but  is  broke? 

(c)  the  one  who  helped  her  study  for  an  exam? 


AG 
BD 
CD 

AD 
BD 
CD 


3. 


^-L-<--o^ 


Mountaineers  say  they  climb  a  mountain  "because 
it's  there."  Does  this  strike  you  as  (a)  logical? 
(b)  indicative  of  an  inferiority  complex?  (c)  a 
symbol  of  man's  drive  to  conquer  nature? 


AD 

BD 

CD 


4.  If  you  were  offered  a  million  dollars  to  be  the  first 
man  to  fly  to  the  moon,  would  you  (a)  leap  at  the 
chance?  (B)  take  the  money  and  hire  someone 
else  to  go?  (c)  find  out  why  the  job  paid  so  much? 


AD 
BQ 

CD 


6.  Do  you  think  the  maxim  "A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned"  is  (a)  an  excuse  for  miserliness? 
(B)  a  thrift  precept  more  people  should  follow? 
(c)  a  disastrous  economic  policy? 

» 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  the  expression  "Every  cloud 
has  a  silver  lining"  is  (a)  sticky  sentimentality? 
(B)  optimism  with  a  poetic  license?  (c)  faulty 
meteorology? 

« 

7.  Do  you  think  that  helping  other  people  at  all  times 
will  (a)  give  you  a  lot  of  fun?  (b)  win  you  a  lot  of 
friends?  (c)  get  you  into  a  lot  of  trouble? 

8.  Do  you  think  the  primary  purpose  of  parking 
meters  is  to  (a)  stop  all-day  parking?  (b)  raise 
money?  (c)  make  people  leave  their  cars  at  home? 


AD 

BQ 

CQ 


An 

BD 


AO 
BQ 

CQ 

AD 

BD 
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9.  In  choosing  a  filter  cigarette,  would  you    A  D 
depend  most  (A)  on  the  claims  you  read    bD 
and  hear?  (b)  on  satisfying  yourself  that    cQ 
you're  getting  the  right  filtration  and 
taste?  (c)  on  the  recommendations  of 
your  friends? 

When  you  think  for  yourself . . .  you  depend 
on  judgment,  not  chance,  in  your  choice  of 
cigarettes.  That  is  why  men  and  women 
who  think  for  themselves  usually  smoke 
VICEROY.  They  know  that  only  VICEROY 
has  a  thinking  man's  filter  and  a  smoking 
man's  taste. 

*//  you  have  checked  (C)  on  three  out  of  the 
first  four  questions,  and  (B)  on  four  out  of  the 
last  five  . . .  you  certainly  think  for  yourself! 

C 1 959,  Brown  4k  WUiiamsoo  Tobacco  CofF* 


the  Man  Wlio  Thinks  for  Himself  Knows 


ONLY  VICEROY  HAS  A  THINKING  MAN'S* 
FILTER... A  SMOKING  MAN'S  TASTEl 


Graduates  To^Hear  Mendes- France 


,-.m9.'^^  '959 


Receive  Degi 


The  academic  procession  will  open  the  Eighth  Armual  Com- 
mencement on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  7th  at  whi<:h  300  stu_ 
dents  wil  be  awarded  Bachelor  of  Arts  Master  of  Arts  Master 
of  Fine  Arts  and  Philosophy  degrees.  The  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  the  Fellows  of  the  Umversity  will  join  m  the 
procession.  Among  the  newly  elected  fellows  are  Stanley  Kann 
of    the    Carnegie    Foundation;  , 


Norman    Knight,    president    of 
WBZ-TV;  Lewis  Rosenstiel,  who 


are  Leonard  Bernstein,  Ernest  Gru- 


WBZ-TV;  Lewis  Kosensuei,  wnu  ^^.^g    ^y,aTd  R.  Murrow.  General 

made   the   initial   grant  to  tiie  Bio-  ^j^^^^  ^  Gruenther.  Fritz  Lipmann, 

chemistry  Department;  and  Dr.  Ben-  ^j^^^    McCoUum,    Dudley    KimbaU, 

jamin     Selekman     of    the    Harvard  ^^^  ^.^^^j  ^^^^ 
Business    School. 
Pierre  Mendes  France,  former  Pre- 
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Brandeis  University  June  7,  1959 


uniyersify Granted  ^^  Awardcd  B.A.  With  Honors 

3  Major  Donatiom 


Academic  Merits  Recognized 


Yigael 
In  1953,  Mendes  France  was  called 
„.i"ero£Ta7:er:m'ren^^^^  up   on   to    demonstrate    his   abiHUes 

Commencement  address,  and  is  as  a  statesman  and  economist  m 
aZng  nine  for  honorary  degrees  serving  as  Premier  of  a  na  ion  fac- 
r^pi;nt.  Others  receiving  degrees  ing  a  political  and  economic  crisis, 
rtrcipici  t.  ^^    policies    have    been    inculcated 

into  many  current  French  laws  and 
reforms. 

Leonard  Bernstein  was  the  first 
director  of  the  School  of  Creative 
Arts  at  the  University,  where  he 
served  as  teacher  and  composer.  Ht 


y 


The    University    has    recently    an 
liounced  three  major  gifts  which  will 
provide   for  a   center  for   child  psy- 
chology   studies,    a    communications 
insthute  and  the  underwriting  of  one 

Of  the  dormitories  in  the  new  men's  meeting  on  Thursday,  June  4,  Dean  Kauffman  announced  the  names  of 

'ZT£L  a%Trf  o^htp/opoTeS  those  ^^^ s^6:Tl^^li:c.tai!.ies  for  hono'rary  degrees,  as  selected  by  the  F-Uy  C  -^Jte^' 
S^ciafscrnc;  Quadrangle  and  will  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  following  students  will  graduate  summa  cum  laude:  Stephen  S.  Levine. 

house      child      psychology      nursery   ^jth  Distinction  in  General  Sci-    ^  ^^  g^^^.,  Mohammad  R.  AbuGosh,  shine,  with  Distinction;  Richard  Werb 

rooms    in    addition    to    teaching    fa-   gj^^.^.    Donna   Mcdoff.    with   Dis-   ^j^^  Distinction;  Paula  Adler;  David  ner.    Joel    Woldman,    with    Distmc 

cilities  and  offices.                                    tinction  in  Music:  Alicia  Suskin    Ball  with  Distinction;  Eleanor  Chlara  tion:  Albert  Zabin;  Rosalind  Zusman 

A  grant  from  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Samuel    Qgtriker,    with    Distinction    in    Eng-    monte;  Michael  Cohen,  with  Distinc-  Those  graduating  with  Distmctior 

Schulman   will   enable   the   founding    ^.^^^    ^^^    American    Literature:    and   ^on;  Rebecca  Cohen;  Loretta  Cottin.  are:   Malcolm  Cohen.  Gabnele  Rosi- 

of  an  Institute  in  the  Communication    y^^^^^^^    Rosen,   with    Distinction    in    vvith  Distinction;  Paul   Epstein,  with  mer  and  Elliot  Wetzler. 

Arts.    A    conference   of   leading    fig-   Mathematics.                                             Distinction;  Barbara  Esner,  with  Dis-  Dean  Kauffman  also  disclosed  the 

ures  in  the  field  of  communications                             receiving    magna    com    tinction;  Paulette  Feigenbaum;  Mar-  names  of  the  Louis  D.  Brandeis  Hon 

wUl  be  held  on  campus  June  22  and                degrees,   are    also    graduating    tin     Fiala,     with     Distinction;     Alan  orary  Scholars.  They  are  Stephen  S 

23    to    help    formulate    the    training   '^"J*  ^.^J^^^/^     ^hey    arc    Sondra    Fisch,    with    Distinction;    Aviva    Fu-  Levine,    Alan    Lettofsky     Gloria    F 

and    research    program-    which    the    vvun                                              ^^^^^^^                    ^.^^      Distinction:      Genese  Orenstein,   and   Sondra   Albert 

Institute    will    undertake.     The    pro-   A^b^rU    ^^^  Clayton.  Dav'id  M.  Coh-    Gold;  Toby-Ellen  Goldberg,  with  Dis-  At  the  beginning  of  the  week  th.r 

gram  will  be   conducted   w.th.n   the   ^^'^^^^^-^^^'^ij^'p^fd.   Audrey    Fiertel,   tinction;  I.  Bruce  Gordon,  with  Dis-  teen    seniors    were    elected    to    tin 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Scrmiccs                  J^/^                   J                     Friedman,    tinction;    Janice    Creenberg;    Judith  Brandeis    Honor    Sociel>-.    The    ne^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Cable  have    J^^^^^^  J   ceiger,    Adrienne    Gold-    Bograd    Haurwitz,    with   Distinction;  members  are:  Eleanor  Chiaramonte. 

made   a   bequest   of  $250,000  to  the   ^^J'^^^    {^ttofsky.  M.  Barbara  Le-   Jay    Jasper,    with    Distinction;    Lois  Alan  Clayton.  Peter  Diepold,  Paulette 

University  to  underwrite  the  first  of   berg.  'Jl^"  ^^'«   Jj^     ^,,^,^3    oren-    Kalb.  with  Distinction;  Esther  Karti-  Feigenbaum,  M'^^h^^/'^her.  Edward 

the  new  men's  dorms  to  be  complet-   v mc^    *^  J    Pranskv.   Judith    Rich,    ganer;     Rosalind     Joyce     Kaufman;  Friedman.    Alan   Lettofsky,    M.   Bar 

ed  by  the  start  of  the  1959-60  academ-    |*;'"^^f '^X^J '^eraid  Sand.son.  and    Line    Kessel;    Ellen    Kruh;    Susan  bara  Levine,  Gloria  Orenstein,  Elaine 

ic  >x-ar.  The  Cables'  have  also  made    5"""*^*_^^^„7-  """*                               Lacker,   with    Distinction;   Neil   Mes-  Pransky,  Judith  ich.  Samuel  Rohdie 

gr  :  to  Harvard.  Tufts  and  other  col-   ^'^^"    .^'J^^^^.g^ees  will  In-  award-    singer;  Karin  Beuthner  Meyers;  Ju-  and    Gerald    Sandson.     Members    of 

leges  in  the  area                                         ^um  laode  degrees                              ^^^^  ^^^^^_^^  ^.^^  Distinction;   Mar-  the  class  of  1959  who  were  elected 

tin  Peretz,  with  Distinction;  Roberta  in    their    junior    year    are:    Stephen 

Pressman;  Unda  Robinson,  with  Dis-  Levine,  Donna  Medoff.  Alicia  S. 
tinction;  Joel  Rodney,  with  Distinc-  Ostriker.  Michael  Rosen,  Simon  Sar- 
tion-  Robert  Rosenbluth;  Joel  Rut-  gon.  and  Richard  Werbner.  Adrienne 
man:  Judith  Sanders;  Renate  Schon-  Goldberg  was  named  to  the  Society 
berg;  Monica  Starkman;  Selma  Sun-    last  fall. 


•«:  :a.-.x^<.>x.:^-¥:>> -•::-:'^:W^: 
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54%  of  Senior  Class 
Continues  Education 


.  g.^dTatl%?irKrrL1fi^n^^^  Beauty  and  Brawn  Chicago  Criteria; 

The  JuJike  last  week.  The  other  forty-six  per  cent  are  planning  -       -       - 

to  teach   work,  marrv.  or  enter  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  areas  represented  by  those  students  continuing  with 
their  forma,  education  are  medicine,  dentistry,  law,  social  work, 
business   education,   drama,   so- 


M.  Pierre  Mendes-Franc* 

is  at  present  conductor  of  the  New 
York    Philharmonic. 

Appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  1934  as  Director  of  Territoriei 
and  Island  Possessions  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  Governor  of  Alaska 
in  1939,  Ernest  Gruening  is  now  the 
first  United  States  Senator  from 
Alaska.  Gruening's  journalistic  in- 
terests   resulted    in    his    role    as    re- 


Ciology,  Jewish  studies,  politics,  concentrators  in  social  work  at 
history  psycholog>'.  literature,  Columbia  University's  New  York 
music  science,  math!  anthropology.  School  of  Social  Work  include  Amy 
Middle  East  and  Far  Eastern  studies.  Blender,  who  received  an  award  from 
Among  those  who  plan  to  study  the  New  York  Guild  for  Jewish  Blind 
medicine  are:  Irving  Bachner,  Albany  plus  a  tuition  scholarship,  together 
Medical  School;  Alan  Fisch,  Tufts;  toUling  $2100;  Toby-Ellen  Goldberg 
Michael  Fisher  and  Neil  Messinger,  and  Arlene  Levine,  recipients  of  Re- 
University  of  New  York  DownsUte  cent  College  Graduate  FeUowships, 
Medical  Center;  Ronald  Gelles,  Chi-  Janice  Greenberg,  Dianne  Heller,  and 
cago  Medical  School;  Bruce  Gordon,  susan  Lasker.  Planning  to  attend  the 
University  of  New  York;  Upstate  University  of  Chicago  are  Judith  Cos- 
Medical  Center;  Roben  Rosenthal,  sin,  recommended  by  that  umversity 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Joel  Rut-  for  a  NaUonal  Mental  Health  Fellow- 
man,  Harvard;  Gerald  B.  Sandson,  ship  and  offered  $1800  by  Columbia; 
University     of     Pittsburgh;     Mayer  Steven  L.  Fishman.  granted  an  $1800 


Continued  on  Page  Eleven 


Dean  Roche 

Dr.  John  P.  Roche,  Professor  of 
Politics  has  been  appointed  Dean 
of  Faculty.  Roche  replaces  Dr. 
Saul  G.  Cohen,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, who  has  been  on  Sabbatical 
leave  this  year.  In  Cohen's  ab- 
sence Roche  has  ser>'ed  as  Acting 
Dean. 

Roche,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Politics  department  has  published 
Th#  Dynamics  of  Democratic  Gov- 
ernmont,  and  has  taught  at  Hav- 
erford  and  Swarthmore  Colleges. 
Dr.  Lawrence  Fuchs,  Associate 
Professor  of  PoUtics  will  take  over 
the  chairmanship  of  that  depart- 
ment upon  his  reiurn  from  a  sab- 
batical to  Hawaii. 


scholarship  from  Chicago's  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation;  and  Gen- 
ese Gold,  who  was  awarded  a  fellow- 
ship of  approximately  $1500. 

Peter  Diepold,  offered  scholarships 
by  Harvard  and  MIT,  has  accepted  a 
$2300  feUowship  from  Yale,  for  the 
study  of  international  economics. 
Martin  Fiala,  Harvard;  Lee  Goldstein, 
Babson  Institute;  James  Shapiro,  Co- 
lumbia; Peter  Thormann,  University 
of  California;  and  Elliot  Wetzler, 
Stanford,  wil  study  business  admin- 
istration. 

Among  those  studying  education  at 
Harvard  are  Judith  Berger,  $1700  in- 
ternship; Gladys  Bernstein,  $2000 
Sloan  Foundation  Award;  Debra  Ke- 
shin,  $1700  internship;  and  Philippa 
Strum,  $1300  scholarship.  Carol  Kane 
and  Phyllis  Mandell  have  each  re- 
ceived a  $2000  teaching  fellowship 
Continved  on  Page  Eleven 


Kimpton  Revamps  Educational  Ideals 

'•We  . .  .  have  asked  ourselves  if  beauty  and  brawn  do  not  de- 
serve a  place  on  our  campus  as  well  as  brains.  The  idea  is  not 
to  lower  our  standards,  but  to  attract  a  greater  variety  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  qualified  to  meet  them.  The  ordinary  American 
boy,  who  will  only  make  a  million  in  later  life,  the  ordi- 
nary girl,  who  wants  a  husband  as  well  as  diploma,  are  as 
welcome  here  as  the  Quizz  Kid." 

Thus  spoke  Alan  Simpson,  re-  ^j^^  transfer  of  coUege  students  into 
cently  appointed  dean  of  the  un-  ^j^^j^  particular  areas  of  study. 

dergraduate  ~»f  .^^^j;*'*  ^"jerslty  ^^^            ^^^^^^^^  „, ,,,, 

of  Chicago,  m  defense  of  the  com-  ^^^  ^^  Republic,  came  to  the 

plete    reorganization    of   the    school,  ^       .^     ^  j^gg  j^om  a  deanship 

undertaken  by  Lawrence  A.  Kimpton^  ^  ^ale  Law  School,  as  a  29-year.old 

Chancellor  of  ^^^'f  .Umvemty^K^P-  *  ^^^^^.     ^e    engineered    a 

T'  ''•*'°io^,  ».«  tJl,^H?he^"  s«"es  of  radical  changes  during  his 
chins  m  1951,  has  revamped  the  un-  ^^^^^   ^  „  regime,  including  the 

dergraduate   program,  throwing   out   «-w«=»ij  •^""-j^         f  „„u^i 

most  of  Hutchins'  controversial  ideas  admission    of    bnght    high     school 

pupils  after  two  years  of  high  school, 
on  education.  '^  *"  ,      tt  x  i.- 

The  new  coUege  will  no  longer  be  At  its  zenith,  the  Hutchms  plan 
restricted  to  the  two-year  "general  abolished  all  normal  requirements 
educaUon*'  concept,  the  keystone  of  except  the  passing  of  comprehensive 
Hutchins'  plan.  Kimpton  announced  examinations  for  fourteen  required 
that  starting  next  fall  students  in  general  education  courses.  In  theory 
the  college  would  be  able  to  pufsue  these  examination  could  be  taken 
their  major  specialty  within  the  col-  within  two  years,  and  led  to  a  bach- 
lege,  instead  of  transferring  in  their  dor's  degree.  However,  most  students 
junior  year  to  a  graduate  division.      needed    three-and-one-half    years    to 

Thus  the  administrative  machinery  get  through  the  mandatory  courses, 
of  the  Hutchins  plan  has  been  totally  Hutchins  also  abolished  intercol- 
dismantled.  However,  Hutchins*  goal  legiate  football  and  took  the  Univer- 
of  a  "broad  general  undergraduate  sity  out  of  the  Big  Ten  Conference, 
educatipn"  will  still  be  achieved  in  Simpson  admitted  that  the  best 
a  more  flexible  way,  according  to  feature  of  the  old  system  was  the 
university  officials.  spirit  of  "radical  inquiry  and  enthu- 

The  old  college  system  became  so  iasm"  it  engendered^  but  stressed  the 
involved,  they  added,  that  forty  need  for  a  new  type  of  average  «tu- 
separate  "peace  treaties"  were  formu-  dent  who  will  supply  the  campus 
lated  between  the  college  and  the  with  necessary  "beauty  and  brawn" 
rarious  graduate  divisions  to  handle  and  mat^ial  "^'— 


> 
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Leonard  Bernstein 

porter  to  two  newspapers,  and  li 
Managing  Editor  to  both  the  Bostoa 
Journal  and  the  Boston  Traveler. 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  reporter,  att^ 
thor,  and  war  correspondent,  is  most 
active  today  as  a  radio  and  tele- 
vision interpreter  of  news  and  pe^ 
sonalities.  He  has  been  instrument*! 
in  providing  the  American  public 
with  an  insight  into  the  more  pene- 
trating issues   of  our  times. 

During  World  War  n,  Genwal 
Alfred  Gruenther  gained  distinction 
for  his  diplomatic  and  military  lui- 
dertakings  in  Africa  and  Italy.  Ho 
was    appointed    Commander-in-Chief 
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Poge  Two 


THE    JUSTICE 


June  7.  >»5» 
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THE  JUSTICE 


A  Message  from  Pres.  Sachar 


FiiMialicd  weekly  imnrng  tlM  seiM«l  yeftr,  with  Hie  exceptiea  of 

exaflMAaliea  a«d  vaeatien  perwds,  by  stiHlests  el  EraBdeia  UMvers^ly, 
Waftham^  Massachusetts. 

Student  subscrFf^tiens  subsidized  by  tbe  student  activities  fee. 
Off-eampiis  svbseriptfefK::  |4.(9t. 


LINDA  HELLER 


HOWARD  STONE 


I>AVID  M.  COHEN      £ST>ftEX  KARTIGANEK       MARTU^  PfiRETZ 


N«ws   E«IH#r 
FRAN  PERLMAN 

MAGGIE  BRJLL 
MARC  LUBIN 


SVE  KOSKOFF 

MARVIN  G ARSON 
DAVID  MATZ 


ALAN  SIDMAN 

IRENE  GILBERT 
JUDITH   SILVERSON 


Assocfaf*    V#ar# 

Jeff  Go)1an<I  Rinah   Lipis 

Joan  Niborg  Sbafide)!  Spire  Elame  Tanny 
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Efhos  of  Learning 


cfL  inau    ^J4§  (ft f 


A«  a  student,  ewe  mmaX  seek  his  values  in  bis  learning.  He  can  net 
Accept  tke  ideals  ef  tke  techneerat  oriented  werld.  Tbe  individual  wke 
j^>ur9ites  Edtteatren  wrtk  serievs  intellectual  curiesity  cannot  expect  te  be 
Accepted;  rather,  be  nHKSt  strive  te  become  a  part  el  that  inteUectual  elite 
i^hiek  •#  necessity  kas  wrtk^rawn,  or,  if  you  wish,  has  been  excluded 
front  tke  conteniporary  An^riean  value  system.  We  cannet  and  should 
not  blind  ourselTCs  te  tke  reaHty  that,  more  often  than  net,  in  eur  society 
the  successful  executive  is  held  in  higher  esteem  than  the  learned  schelar. 
Nevertkeiess.  one  strives  for  that  which  is  right.  Te  be  a  student  one  muet 
liave  a  basic  commttment  te  values  and  knowledge. 

It  is  te  these  whe  are  possessed  of  this  commitment  that  the  state- 
ment el  Dr.  Arlan  Simpson,  the  recently  appointed  dean  of  the  college  at 
the  University  el  Ckicage,  has  dealt  the  severest  blow.  Those  who  have 
looked  to  Ckicage  as  a  place  wkere  the  academic  is  the  primary  interest, 
ivhe  have  seen  it  as  an  institution  of  quality  amid  the  swarm  of  diploma 
factories,  may  seen  have  te  re-evahjate  its  new  set  of  academic  values.  The 
The  Simpson  statement  is  that  "beauty  and  brawn'  deserve  as  much  a  place 
on  the  campus  as  tke  ''Quiz  Kid''. 

Where  there  remain  the  possibilities  for  the  development  of  the  "cul- 
tured individual",  the  man  of  arts  and  letters,  there  remains  no  place  for 
the  man  primarily  of  mu5H:Ie.  Chicago,  if  it  is  te  begin  to  admit  the  les« 
bvigkt  because  they  are  more  American,  will  be  forced  to  gear  its  curri- 
culum to  the  less  bright.  The  Hutchins  program  which  admitted  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  fulfillment  of  the  intellect,  has  been  atmost  totally  erased 
at  Chicago.  What  remains  are  those  ever  so  vague  promises  that  the  broad 
general  educational  goals  will  be  upheld. 

Surely,  there  were  a  great  many  flaws  in  the  Hutchins  program. 
H  is  devbtful  that  the  lack  of  strong  and  beautiful  students  on  the 
camiMiS  was  the  greatest  lack.  My  purpose  here  is  not  to  bemoan  the 
fall  of  a  program  which  was  riddled  with  »nade«|vacies,  b«t  fe  strese 
the  import  of  Its  experimentalism.  The  Chicago  program  had  a  vaHdvfy 
of  its  own  in  that  it  was  undertalcen  with  the  reaMzation  that  there 
nMMt  be  radical  changes  m  American  higher  edwcatien  te  produce 
ediicated  indtvidvals. 

Any  attemiH  te  r^^^ww^  tt>e  humanistic  values  in  learning  is  to  be 
npplavded.  Expermientalism  has  meaning  in  iH  effort  to  brealc  from 
the  standardfied  ami  hence,  d«M,  conventionarisms.  However  imperfect 
a  new  program,  it  skei^ld  be  explored  9f%^  Ustn  improved.  Experknenfa. 
tien  provides  an  •pperfvnify  te  he  eptitmsttc.  It  leaves  a  hope  for 
•»<a^«  ^rem  the  iNgMnrwires  of  bureaucra fixed  existence  kt  that  it  is 
•ft  enactment  ef  the  creative  process.  A  successfnl  program  is  the 
result  of  knowledge  w^  ttiei»ght  well  applied.  The  commitment  to 
learnkig  mupKes  tfie  commitment  to  the  experimentalism  which  may 
lead  te  kKreased  kiMtechMl  epportwnity  atid  dtrecflmi.  The  ^%mm\^' 
m^^  te  leamksg  is  mf^  than  a  commitment  te  tiie  dasetcs  or  te 
science.  H  is  the  recagnitien  of  ¥rk^  n^94  for  perfection  and  tke  reellsa- 
tien  tkat  tke  appreeck  te  ttie  Best  is  enly  ¥i%wm^^  traneitien  from  ^^aA 
wkkk  ie  semewkat  worse. 

It  is  in  this  sptrit  tkat  Tke  Justice  kas  nndertaken  te  formniate  ff  pf%- 
gram  lor  kigker  Cfincatien.  A  vakd  criticism,  perkaps,  and  certa^inly  one 
that  m  a  priori  enr  let,  is  tkat  enr  korizens  are  limited,  tkat  we,  as  students 
have  net  yet  met  tke  entside  werW.  If  this  be  tme,  it  means  merely  that 
we  kave  not  been  browbeaten  by  it  yet.  Tkis  in  itself  gives  nerelty  te  enr 
attenapl  We  csnaidef  hi  e«r  fermulatien  el  tkis  institntien  wkick  we  ke- 
lieve  could  exist,  only  the  consideration  ef  wkat  skontd  exist.  We  have  net 
shackled  mmr  program  with  financial  limitations,  tke  kane  ef  most  private 
institutions.  1  tend  to  believe  that  subsidies  wiH  seen  have  te  cenw  from 
tke  federal  government.  I  maintain  fnrtker  tkat  tke  federal  ggyernnKnt 
must  support  tke  best  edncatienal  systeaa,  ne4  tke  meat  eeenensieal.  Tke 
gtudent  l>ody  should  not  come  from  the  heart  oi  tke  masses  m  aR  sehe^s, 
but  as  in  our  university,  from  an  inielleetuai  ek^te  wkick  can  be  best  trained 
te  cope  primarily  with  Uie  problems  of  inteUeet.  Tke  kasio  for  nnirersity 
education  is  active  participation  in  the  inteilertual,  tke  cnttnral  areas  ef 
discussion.  Tke  basis  for  acceptance  U  tke  academic  e^q^erienee  must 
tkerefore  l>e  intellectual. 

The  program  o«ftlined  by  students  has  9n  iftfrmsic  valve  m  ttiat  It 
b  tke  result  ef  sttydeitt  labor.  For  vs  it  centanis  frvtk.  It  serves  wkat 
we  see  te  ke  the  kest  ef  edwcatioMal  Weals,  i.e..  It  serves  best  wkat 
ake«»ld  be  the  ideals  ef  a  celtege  edvcatien.  It  becomes  evident  from 
•«Mr  iMtensificatien  ef  tke  general  education  regwirements  tkat  we  receg- 
nlae  ti»at  we  must  learn  a  great  deal;  tkere  is  m«ck  fhaf  ntvst  ke 
grasped  if  one  is  te  do  more  than  survive,  if  one  is  te  fvnctien  as  a 
human  being  within  the  framework  of  an  inkvman  world.  Tke  mech- 
anization and  departmentalization  of  the  intellect  ie  a  fhrt9f.  We  see 
It  as  s«ck«  we  f  iglit  it  as  suck. 


The  folloultig  h  excerpted  fro^n 
the  President's  Baccalaureate  ad- 
dress, 

•  .   .   We   have   tried    very   hard   to 

provide  the  edntatioeal  resources  of 

a  quality  university  so  that  you  ce«M 
use  these  preesans  college  years  witil 
greatest    advantage.      Most    of    yaw 
have     responded     gratifying!^, 
have    explored   and    probed    and 
.sknilated     the     wide     stretche.-     ef 
knawled^e  and  experience  wiMck  are 
the    special    assets    of    Brandeis.    It 
has  not  been   easy   for  yon  nor  for 
us.   For   you   "lave   done   yenr  week 
in  the   midst   of  a   period  when   the 
university  was  refining  and  complet- 
ing concept,  cnrricola  and  plant.  AH 
around    you    there    was    an    endless 
building  program,  laboratories,  claso- 
rooms,   libraries,    road    systems,    mu- 
sic and  art  facilities,  .student  centers, 
residence  halls.  This  meant  not  onfy 
noise  and  rubble  and  physical  incon- 
venience.  It   meant   the   constant   di- 
version of  energy.  .  .  .  Many  of  you 
were    impatient    and    your    criticism 
was   vocal,   often  strident.   Tke   Uni- 
versity absorbed  tke  criticism,  seme 
times     with     resignation,    sometimes 
with  embarrassment,  bi^t  always  with 
the   conviction    that   there  would   be 
vindication     when     the     plans     were 
completed,  when  a  lovely  and  useful 
physical    fabric    was   made   available 
for  Hving,  studying,  working,  recrea- 
tion, if  not  for  the  generation  tkat 
lived   through    the /turmoil,   then    at 
least  for  the  future  generations  who 
would   inherit  atl  that  Brandeis  had 
beconie. 

There  was  another  less  sentiaaental 
reason  that  demancied  the  utmost 
administrative  patience.  Tbe  habit  of 
constructive  criticism  keeps  aware* 
ness  alive  and  it  nHist,  therefore,  al- 
ways be  encouraged  in  an  institu- 
tion of  learning.  One  aspect  ef  tke 
adventure  of  discovery,  in  its  ileep- 
est  sense,  is  the  freedom  to  view 
with  alarm  as  well  as  to  point  with 
pride,  to  cavil  as  well  as  te  praise. 
A  college  is  an  arena  where  ideas 
compete,  and  students  are  expected 


how- 
ever occupied  you  my  l>e  in  the 
earlb^  yegrs  when  yew  seek  ecesiomic 
anchorage.  Yeu  owe  the  wnrid  of 
education  a  gjreat  deal  lae  the  appor- 
tufliHes  wiiork  have  been  youts.  For 
there  are  many  dangers  on  all  aides, 
and  all  quarters,  and  they  threaten 
the  advantages  which  inasle  am  much 
of   yeur    preyaratien    passible. 

.  Here  is  a  tasn,  a  compelliBC 
task,  for  tksac  who  have  been  cn- 
riebed  by  a  college  experience.  I 
know  that  ye«  will  be  articulate  al- 
ways in  yo«r  reaction  to  suck  prob- 
lems. You  are  not  novices  m  tke 
gentle — and  sometimes  not  so  gen- 
tle— art  of  critical  appraisal.  When  I 
said  a  moment  ago  that  up  to  this 
point  yeu  have  not  usually  been 
called  upon  to  match  the  easy  edi- 
torial  generalization   with   the   sweai 


and  toil  of  sennee,  I  h«ve  amant 
that  a  time  conaea  when  you  must 
enter  the  fray  kstf .  For  M  Rgt  you« 
upon  whonEi  may  we  rely?  If  you  re- 
main armchair  evilita,  or  Monday 
naaaning  quavterbntiBi,  or  if  you 
uMrely  sit  in  tbe  seatn  of  the  scorn- 
en^  who  will  take  ng  the  cudgels? 
Lei  ne  remiMl  yog  mi  the  magnifi* 
ccsl  words  mi  Milian,  no  mean  ex- 
cenator  himself,  bnt  always  first 
aenamg  the  itoers:  **1  cannot  paaise  a 
fugitife  and  cloistered  yrimtme,  unex- 
ercised and  unbreathed,  that  never 
sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary, 
but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that 
immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for« 
not  without  dust  and  heat"  How 
wise  the  poet  was.  and  how  thor- 
oughly he  understood  the  struggle 
for  the  immortal  garland.  Certain- 
Co  )itiN'UCd  mn  Pa§€  Fiu€ 


Dr.  Akram  L.  Sachar 

te  move  into  tke  fray,  ii^kting  for 
tketr  views  and  cenvictiens  wiA  can- 
dor chastened  only  ky  tke  traditien 
of  academic  respect  and  lair  play. 
1  am  kopeful  tkat  tkis  practice  wiH  be 
centmued,  bnt  tkat  it  witt  ke  matched 
by  a  wit^»gness  to  liear  th^  comie 
qnences.  Tkns  far,  wkatever  has  keen 
said  er  writtei  kas  been  dene  withHi 
the  comforting  protecUaa  gf  m^ 
pmuty.  StiHknt  leaders  have  been 
able  te  exhort  er  resolTe  er  per- 
snade  witkent  being  snb^ected  te  tbe 
lawpniiiiimg  ef  the  .ggtaide  wnehl 
where  aU  bets  have  te  be  cereredl 
Bnt  new  aH  mi  yen  are  entering 
annther  pkase.  In  m»tnrity,  the 
light  of  articwftatimi  widMirt  ri 
sibihty  JO  ne  longer  possible.  Wiii|y- 
ndfy  yen  mwst  assmae  the  burden 
far  what  yen  a^eca^  or  attack.  Un- 
less yen  accept  and  bear  it  with 
dtgntty,  yon  have  net  reatfy  hmtn 
graduated:  yon  rensain  ^e  eternal 
verbalizing  ■spkanmre,  a  cendrtien 
endurable  and  ingratiating  in  a 
youngster  m  his  teens,  but  singular- 
ly devoid  el  charm  after  the  voting 
age  has  been   readied. 

My    message    today    is    a    plea    for 
tke   extension    of   awareness    te   in- 


Goodbye  to  the  Young 

Mox  Lemer 

Hevfinten  from  the  New  York  Pmst  ef  Mmy  15.  1959 
1  said  goodbye  today  to  my  last  classes  of  the  year  at  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity. In  one  ef  my  classes  we  ended  tke  year  with  st'udent  reports  on 
tke  relatien  between  Freud^s  concept  ef  Eros  and  the  possibilltr  of  a 
repressinn  free  society.  In  the  other  class  we  ended  with  a  discussion  of 
jaaz  as  part  of  American  popular  culture. 

Iw  the  cvenmg  tke  editors  and  staff  ef  the  student  newspaper,  the 
JUSTICE^  gave  me  a  sort  of  farewell  dinner,  because  I  shall  ke  taking 
academic  leave  in  the  fall  atid  my  next  celfege-teaching  will  ke  at  the 
University  ef  Delhi,  in  India. 

I  like  teaching,  despite  the  fact  that  the  youa^  today  are  terribly  old. 
I  call  them  old  because  they  expect  so  li4tle  from  life  and  make  so  lew 
claims   on   it. 

Oh.  I  suppose  there  are  the  usual  number  of  them  who  expect  to  be 
clothed,  fed.  educated,  and  amused  witlieut  too  muck  exertien  en  their 
part.  But  that  pampered  passivity  is  scarcely  what  I. mean  when  I  speak 
of  making  claims  on  life.  I  mean  tke  joyous  anticipation  tkat  if  you  plunge 
into  tke  dark  waters  of  life,  and  battle  its  strong  currente.  and  dive  down 
to  the  bottom,  you  will  come  up  with  gleaming  treasures. 

That  is  what  I  miss  most  among  the  young  —  tke  expectation  of  treas- 
ure, not  as  semetking  that  the  wertd  ewes  them,  er  te  be  had  for  the 
asking,  but  as  .something  to  be  won  by  effort  and  exeellenee. 

At  Itie  newspaper  dinMer,  several  el  the  faculty  spake  of  the  IfSTs 
and  1940's  with  a  trace  ef  nostalgia.  They  were  the  years  when  tke 
adversary  was  very  concrete  —  and  ecanamic  dapresainn  te  ke  over- 
come, an  ugly  war  to  ke  fought  and  won,  and  for  all  fkm  agany  of 
these  years  there  was  an  exhilaration  In  them,  too,  for  most  of  my 
generation. 

Bnt  I  had  to  confess  to  my  studenks  that  for  me  tiUf:  sense  of  exhilara- 
tien  has  net  whoUy  ceased.  The  adversary  today  is  mere  subtle  and  elusive. 
It  is  the  potential  of  destructiveness  in  science  —  in  fact,  in  man  himself. 
This  makes  the  struggle  against  him  far  more  difficult,  for  both  our  minds 
and  energies  must  be  turned  inward. 

-miy  I  be  himg  ug  to  dry  mtt  utterly  for  the  nent  M  years  if  • 
know  who  the  enemy  is."  Thus  wrote  Henry  Adams  in  a  bleak  moment 
tU^^!^!!^  ^  cenhHT,  recatikig  the  excitement  e#  his  youth  during 

^  ^TL^^L  .^'  '^*^"  *^  ••••^  '^  concrete  and  fn  he  known, 
^  fearfii4  ef  f»«mg  Hie  deselatimi  of  a  landscape  wtthmit  a  recagnia- 
able  enemy. 

1«  a  s«H8«  th«  y4»ung  today  are  a  H«t]«  l<k«  Henry  A<ia»s.  They  have 
no  sense  •£  the  enemy,  and  (unlike  Adams)  they  4*  mM  even  have  the 
memory  of  h.m.  They  have  to  see  him  through  the  eyes  and  memeries  ol 
an  older  generation. 

with'^.'^IfL'T*  **t  th*  teaching  that  has  to  be  done  t^y  is  concerned 
v^ith  rec«»*ruet««  f.r  the  young  the  image  of  an  earMer  -  aJmnst  golden 
-  age,  when  yw  could  leeate  the  enemy  and  slay  him.  and  get  thereby 

b^k  *e  Sehlesmger-s  "Coming  ef  the  New  Dea^  d.^  f,e«  tlTLt 
the  STrf e?»JI*JI!f^.  ?lj;*^'*^f'*''  I*«*«rsbi»  la,  i.  the  fact  tha*,  after 

ual^L^ill  tL^^  .  t'^i!"*"***  ««e  •«  h-th  s-ial  and  mOirH. 
uai  posAiwniy.  The  hues  of  Wonbw«rth's 

Jot  was  it  in  tkat  dawn  t«  he  iMrt 
And  to  be  young  was  very  bcav^ 
1  suppose  this  k  why  one  of  the  mmt  eneava^  AinM  that  ha*. 

irmst^  -  despite  a  severe  barrage  of  ,uesUoning  fr,„  mT-mZ  . 
represswn-free  society  is  possible.  These  students  w««  lajig  cfeS  i 
somethmg  they  wanted  out  of  life.  «.ch  as  Connie  cSrtS^waJ^S^  S 

ST^'  ZlilJ^^^''.  t2i  *''•  ^''Pressiveir:??  tevTSa*  o! 
that  M  n*«  CMMtant  cMfKet  and  bKkerinc^  hirt  fOTaMi»  the  hM»  «»  niav 
and  enwtiMal  depth.  '^  "^  ""^  **'  P*** 

utteSTa'rJ^  TZTl^'"  !/'"'  *^  "^"^^  -y  H^  ki  «le  air  and 

i^  Z!rZh  r^Ll^  ^^J^^  "~  ^•^  f»*«ii«  yn«V  again, 

una  may  as»«  I  svpggge,  whether  the  ^kmmm  m§  a hm  «iU«^ 

frmmr  scnge  is  given  fa  Eros  is  mwck  mnpo  fhnia  an  mZm^  ^^ 
tamty  ng  legions  wiff  ge  forth  to  battle  1^  It  ng  Mbad  wm 

Yet  I  its  not  dFsdam   it.  D.  HL  Lawrencg    whg  fc,,.j,j 
deegly  on  the  obstructions  fhmf  stand  ks  Ih^  wmr  ^  Eraa    endM  he 

Ctti;!t^l  "^^Lr^J^'  ^mn^^ppmmk^  ciifcP  #r-  n.«  frmn  his 
lethargy.  I  trust  fhaf  this  wif!  not  he  the  rtnihiifaii  au^  --  -  ■.•^^ 
wHf  reach.  w^  jaung  mM«« 

-^JJ^^  ^!l!*!S"^  *  tflfferent  creed,  Hmt  I  get  frgn.  A^stlce  Hnhnes; 

It  is  re«|uired  of  a  mafi  that  he  shonh*  fnhe  part  ht  tfie 
passions  of  his  time,  at  ttie  peril  of  bentg  jrdjiJ  nmi  %m 

What  I  ask  ffie  young  is  a  rather  slmi^  naijllsw.  what  mw%.    ,^      

and  passkm  of  yaur  tkne  -  not  of  our  nostalgic  era  ht  the  |ii^  o^ 
some  dream  era  in  the  future,  but  of  Hie  lining 
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S^uAmn  Kydtnker: 


All  of  tlie  evaluations  I  have  ever  heard  students  make  about  Brandeis  University  have  In- 
cluded some  element  of  criticism— either  of  other  students,  or  of  the  Administration,  or  of  the 
**system"  itself.  I  have  agreed  with  the  substance  of  many  of  these  Judgments,  perhaps  with 
most.  But  goings  on  the  assumption  that  criticism  and  reform,  like  charity,  may  begin  at 
home,  I  would  like  to  spend  this  essay  discussing  a  point  which  to  me  is  very  important,  and 
which   might   suggest  to   those   who   are   concerned  with  the  fate  of  Brandeis— not  to  mention 

their  own  fates— some  possible  _ . — — — — — 

approaches  to  self-improvement    believe  that  the  label  "apathetic"  is       The    stature   of   Brandeis    depends 
in  the  area   of  intellectual  life,   a  just  one;  but  I  think  it  is  being   ^ot  on  its  feet  of  clay  --  where  else 

When   I   came    to    Brandeis    as   a  P^""^^   ^"   *^^   ^^^''^  .^^P^t.\   ^^"^  should  feet  be  but  on  the  ground?  - 

nroblems  of  an  academic  instiluuon  .     ,       ^     »  -^  •  _^    »» 

freshman,  Iher.  was  a  great  deal  of  JJf  „*™'  ^^  ^^   ^,„„,^d    ^y  making   b»t  on  the  level  of  .ts  cranium.  How 

concern  among  many  of  the  student   scapegoats     of     the'   administration,  much  is   being   done   with   our  best 

the  athletes,  and  the  socialites.  These  elements,  the  professors  who  want  to 

we  alwavs  have  with  us,  in  probably  teach    and    the    students    who    come 

the  same  proportions  and  degree  of  declaring   that   they   want   to  learn? 

wickedness    or    apathy    as    may    be  What    is    demanded    here    of    those 

lound  in   every   ranking   liberal   arts  whose    allegiance    already    lies    with 
college  in  the  country.  Continued  on  Page  Klf-ffn 
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When  one  looks  back  over  the  four  years  that  made  up  the 
college  experience,1their  appears  at  first  a  multitude  of  images- 
images  of  people  places,  events— but  when  you  attempt  to  grasp 
these  memory  traces  they  disintegrate,  and  like  the  true  will 
o'  the  wisp  disappear  from  sight.  These  four  years  have  not  yet 
become  personal  history;  they  are  still  the  present.  An  era  of 

life  is  over,  but  we  still  go  on . 

from  day  to  day.  One  morning  ^.^  «  .^ 

1.  ^  «u..ii  r>,.,r»i-^  «r;fVi  iVi**    univcrsiiies  this  would  have  been  ap- 

perhaps  we  shall  awake  witn  me 

*\     ":  ^        V    *,       ^^*r  „,^  oUoii  «/tf  parent    from    the    begmnmg.       The 

startlmg  reabzatlon  itiat  wc  shall  not  ^               ^      r  *     j  *•              u   u«  .^ 

"               i        -  «   ^  iun,*  4u^  ou^/^ir  monuments  of  tradition  would  have 

return  next  year  and  then  the  shock  .         ^ ,                  i.       j         _  j     ,.- 

^            ..     / .  ,„;ii^^  „«/v«  „c  towered  over  us,  bowed  us,  made  u« 

of  our  attachment  wilin)e  upon  us.  .      ,  .                 '       t>  *.                     ^# 

nyv.          ii^«r^    »^^^^;^Mr>^    ;e    t«nr/k  stattd  iH  revercncc.  But  our  sense  of 

The    college    experience    is    more 

than  a  place  of  study.  For  four  years 
we  have  been  a  part  of  a  community, 
and  though  we  thought  ourselves  the 
very  heart  of  this  community,  we 
were  no  more  than  a  transitory  part, 
the    replaceable    element.    At    other 


:Wym&-^ 


tii 


arun 


ere 


tz: 


WJien  thi.s  graduating  class  reconvenes  to  mark  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  the  year  vrill  be 
1984  1984  like  Brave  New  World,'  is.  of  course,  in  Itie  first  place  only  a  literary  symbol.  Yet 
I  wish  it  were  possible  to  dismiss  it  merely  as  the  uglv  nightmare  of  one  writer.  One  would  even 
find  consolation  in  believing  that  the  dark  hour  is,  indeed,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  century  m  the  fu- 
ture But  however  we  may  choose  to  ignore  the  prophecies  of  literature  or  even  seek  to  abide  by 
the  illusions  of  securitv  of  our  time,  1  suggest  that  these  form  the  reality  in  which  we  live  a  reality 


Skv^x 


that  is  inextricably  ours. 

It   is,   no  doubt,   the  habit  of 
each     generation    to    announce 

that  it  stands  at  the  edj^e  of  an 
abyss,  that  it  represents  the  at  once 
empty  and  cruel  transition  between 
worlds,  that  it  is  the  unwilled  vie- 
leaders  about  the  problem  of  Bran  tim  of  history.  It  is  perhaps  equally 
deis'  "unique    character",  which,   we    characteristic    for    a     generation    to 

„      ,  ,.    ^    insist  that  the  sense  of  crisis  is  more 

were   told,  was   rapidly   degenerating    ^     ^.^.^^j^   j^   .^  ^^^^   ^^   ^^hers   that 
into  a  state  ol  universal  apathy.  The    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^     g^^    ^^^    .^^^j. 


■V  Avy. 


Alicia  Suskin  Ostriker 


gence  we  ask  is  not  the  understand- 


main    issues    then    were    the    under 

graduates  versus  the  administration,  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^  y^^^,„g    ^r 

and  the  division  of  the  student  body    ^,^^   _^   ,^_,  „^    ^^^_    ;^««f.fv.   ^..r. 


itself  into  "serious''  students  on  the 
one  hand,  and  socialites  and  athletes 
on  the  other  Murh  has  changed  at 
Brandeis  over  lour  years,  but  the 
question  of  Ks  "character**  still  is  an 
open  one  —  or  at  least  enough  peo 
pie  are  concerned  and  dissatisfied 
about  it  to  make  it  seem  so. 

1  believe  the  problem  exists;  I  even 


that  we,  just  as  otners,  identify  our 
selves  with  the  catastrophe.  1  think 
it  inescapable  for  men  ultimately 
to  realize,  if  only  in  the  moment 
of  collecUve  death,  that  the  ci-y  we 
raise  is  valid. 

The  situation  in  which  we  live  is 
spiritual  wasteland,  emerging  after 
a  definable  world  that  has  been  and 
is  no  more.  Unlike  Bossuet,   though. 


we  may  not  even  know  the  slight 
promise  of  a  world  that  is  to  be  but 
is  simply  not  yet.  The  evidence  of 
disintegration  is  unmistakable  — 
which  is  not  to  say  that  it  will  not 
be  ignored.  We  arc  the  age  of  Treb 
linka  and  of  Hiroshima,  the  age  of 
Budapest  and  of  Little  Rock.  Clearly. 
no  world  revolution  can  save  us;  no 
path  to  salvation  is  to  be  discerned; 
and  even  the  poetry  and  art  of  our 
chaos    does    little    to    reinforce    the 
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Steven  Berger 


permanence,  or  being  a  part  of  thi« 
university  for  all  time,  was  as  great 
as  the  university  was  young.  The  new 
buildings  that  were  being  built  were 


our  buildings,  the  changes  in  curricu- 
.spirit.    Arise    and    you    shall    be    de-    |um  vvere  meant  for  us.  Faces  came 


voured;     acquiesce     and     you     shall 
drown. 


Martin  Peretx 


f^c 


sen : 


and  faces  went,  but  we  stayed  and 
we  were  building  a  university.  We 
The  mood  of  despair,  the  temper  were  not  overwhelmed  by  the  uni- 
of  disillusionment,  the  denial  of  versity  as  an  institution;  we  knew 
possibiUty,  the  sublime  negation  -  that  the  institution  was  only  a  group 
these  also  are  our  destruction.  The  of  men  acting  together,  and  we  felt 
refusal  of  passion  and  the  glorifica  that  we  too,  with  ideas  and  witk 
tion  of  our  estrangement  do  little  dreams,  which  are  probably  delu- 
save  sustain  the  human  condition,  sions,  could,  acting  as  a  group,  alse 
Such  is  the  quality  of  human  energy  influence  the  future  of  the  univer- 
that  the  awareness  oJ  futility  can  sity.  We  did  not  create  a  university, 
nevor  wholly  become  a  surrender  but  sometimes  we  attempted  te 
to  it.  argue,  and  when  we  had  argued  and 

lost    we   sat   soberly   and    wondered. 
Continued   on    Page   Seoen  Coniniued  on  Page  FAeven 


The  proces.s  of  education  is  begun  in  the  earliest  years,  and  hopefully  continues  through 
aU  of  life  This  is  a  very  precious  riglit  which  we  enjoy,  for  education  is  not  a  cloak  for  the 
fndividualto  wrap  himself  in,  not  something  on  the  surface  and  apart,  but  a  vUal  element  m 
the  transition  from  the  young  animal  which  is  the  baby  to  the  mature  human  being  which  the 
mL  can  b^  1  Ta  very  fundamental  right,  for  what  is  freedom  of  speech  when  one  has  not  ung 
tSTaywh^  good  is  a  free  press  to  eyes  that  cannot  read,  what  good  U  a  free  government  to 
minds'  that  cannot  discriminate _ 


2), 


onna 


WeJoff: 


Four  years  have  flown  by — does  it  seem  possible?  I'm  sure 
we  all  remember  our  first  look  at  Brandeis,  that  quaking  feeling 
we  had  when  we  confronted  our  first  professor,  our  insecurity 


and  judge?                                                        ,             ^^  ^^l^^^^  ,ife,  is  a  pitia-  Brandeis,  the  inictitution.  is  a  fun-  as   freshmen. 

What  part  does  college   play          ^^^^^   amount   of  time,  if  the  ny  place.  It  is  a  young  school,  with-  It  seems  like  yesterday  that  I  was  elbowing  my  way  into 

play    in    this    process?    It    is    to    be   ,  ^^^^        process   becomes    stultified  out  moorings,  and  many  Umes  it  ap-  the  mailroom  after  Soc.Sci.  and  fighting  to  get  out  again,  studjT- 

hoped  that  college  wiU  play  the  role                                              ^^^^^       ^^^  pears    to    be    following    the    wron«  .         j      ^^        j^          j      orchard, 

peHo.   Of  .our  .ea.,  which   is  the    ^J^^^ a'^e'T  r^:"l<.r„.  J^^  ^^-    ^   ^ /^^ -.  ^  VZ'T  t^^  S^^'tlf.^'S^    PilWS-^S^ 

*"/•  ''"^   "w,«o^  "thte   i  T  cer  gTeat   deal    of^aSion     I    iLinJ  chorus    rehearsals    for    thirty    mem- 

o£   an    exploration,    there   is   a    cer  sr^"'-   "  bers    in   Seifer   Hall    and   classes   in 

tain  -o"nt  Of  terram  beh.nd  h.m  f-"^- ,»»- ^^-"^.f^^  1,",    JjJ  Robert  Cottage.  The  classes  .hat  fol- 

rhetTht  ap'^etite'anaXht^   "S  now  as  1  leave  I  fee.  .he  need  ve^  ^^  ^^  STaTar  "  l^S'bt 

•      *       rlJ:    u;c    Qi^nrrh     into    the  strong   in    me   to   learn    more,   more  tne  lacuiiies  t-nai  are  now  avaiiaoic, 

curiosity    for    his    searcn     inio     me  ^^  b                                                   »a   •«  inct    «c    wp    tiiok    for    ^ranted    the 

.     -1        u\^\.   i;^  nhi.arl  perhaps  than  I  ever  will  learn.  It  is  J"si    as    we    iook    lor    graniea    ine 

''TheWe-'oiBrtntis..the"we..-  -    very    good    feeling    to    have    this  J-ef  .-'f^^''  -^  »>""'^'"«^   ">»^ 

dftd  man ''  No  one  comes  out  of  need.  1  thank  Brandeis  for  the  part  greeted    us. 

ft!.^!lH*u    b^ino    "well-rounded."    As  it  played   in  producing  it,  and  culti-  But  we  have  witnessed  during  our 

TTrle   thU    I    kn^   full   well    that  vating  it.  college   life  a  change  in  more  than 

with   the   exception   of   my   chosen  I    should    like    to    end    by    asking  Just  the  structures  that  make  up  our 

field    I    am    very    ignorant.    This    is  Brandeis  a  favor.  Try  to  produce  not  University;  we  have  been  a  part  of 

more   than   a   personal    failing.    It   is  a    "well  rounded    man,"    but    a    man  the  gradual  change  in  the  character 

in  large  part  not  a  failing  to  be  at-  with  well-rounded   interests.  The  at-  of    Brandeis     from,  a    school    strug- 

tributed    to    any    person    or    institu-  tempt    to    push    too    much    material  gHng    U>    make    its    voice    heard    in 

tion     but    to    the    hurried    pace    of  into  the  student  is  a  false  attempt,  the  midst  of  the  Ivt  League    to  one 

time    How  do  I  feel,  or  how  should  Teach  him  a  few  things  deeply  and  that   is   respected   mtellectually   and 

Brandeis   feel,   about   my   Ignorance?  well,  and   he   will   continue   to   learn  is   developing   traditions   of  its   own. 

Has  college   life  been  a  waste?  The  deeply  and  well.  A  student  who  has  And  along  with  the  growth  of  the 

answer  is  a  counter  question.  What  discovered    what   it   means    to   learn  framework  in  which  we  learned  (and 

does  he  read  now,  where  do  his  in-  something    in    depth,    has    learned   a  the   ivy   on  Ford  HalD,   there  was  a 

tellectual     interests    take    him,    has  very   difficult   lesson.    An   institution  noticeable  shift  in  the  type  of  per- 

Brandels  supplied  him  with  the  tools  which   produces   such   students   is  a  son  attracted  by  the  Brandeis  idea. 

f©r   his  explorations?  great  institution.  Continued  on  Page  Eleven 
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Archibald  MacLeish 

Mr.  MacLeish  is  Bo.yston  Professor    the  world  „.tl.„  H.d  .n  understood  what  happens  to  -  when  we  ,et  Rus-  -  ^J-reticaUy  t».  same Jn  eve  ^;^*\^^^^'^X::.:^^ Xl 

•f  Prefonic  and  Poetry   at  Harvard    American  meaning  It  has  now  lost  or  sian    initiatives    *'^tern,ine    our    re  ^orn^^   of  the   ^J^"*^  ^^^J^^'^f^  ♦!...  but  on  the  b.*  of  the  character 

University  and  a  Pulitber  Pri^e  Poet    Is  In  the  precipitate  process  of  lo.ln,.  sponses.  To  carry  that  fata'  Practice  ""'versal     its    adepU    can    pract^«  e.««unity.   which    it   i.   the 

.„d  dramatist.  He  is  the   author  of    In  1W2.  In  the  United  Stat...  .  ».-  into    our    schools    and    colleges   and  ^^e  J  f 'Hs  .n  any  c^^^  university's    doty    to    preserve    ami 

J  R                                                                 tlon   was  a   society  of   men.  Today,  thus  into  the  shaping  of  the  Amen-  cation  is  not  universal.  «  is  a  i""*^"  ♦,.„«nit 

even  In  the  United  States,  the  word  can   future  would   be   the   final,   ir-  -of  the  community  m  which  .t  exists.  tr.n«nlt.      ^ 

.S.V.V .^^v^ ,^^„,„„  .   ^..i  ^ehlne  havln,  a  retrievable  disaster.  and  a  radical  change  m  education*^  I'^TL^^^^  ZttTit^ 

,tl             .  I     -A              »«      »«-_    ^«  policy  cannot  be  ordered  as  an  auto-  national    defense    will    suffer    if    n 

Anyone   who  wanted  to   mca-     [»••  •••  •♦'•*?♦  •"^.       "?  ^  '  ,V.  And  this,  I  think,  Mr.  Wllson  would  ^^^.^^  manufacturer  orders  a   new  does.  On  the  contrary  I  should  sup- 

sure  the  distance  between  the   "*  *'*''/l  ,tir*"i!^"'       i.  ♦  ♦*•!!*  ^""™  ^  ***  ^*'**  ^"''®  *^*^  ^"**  *  model.  When  it  comes  it  will  come  pose  that  the  country  might  find  it- 

first  decade  of  this  century  and    !f"*'  I!!  JIL  J„rJ!^^n2nH  J  W  '^'"^^  ***  ""^  *'^'^**':  '**•"  ''^  ***'*^'f  out  of  a  change  in  the  community's  self  in  a  stronger  position  throughout 

the  sixth  could  hardly  do  better   ^/  ^t.  H^^:  iTT^rTj^s  '^'^  elca";ion"in"rSr  t"o  htfTn'  -"-'>*r  1  'T:'-  h1'  ""av""^  :;  *',r°'i'  •;  V'Zt^  'Z\  1  •*• 

than  to  read  Woodrow  Wilson's    come,  or  is  rapidly  coming,  to  equal  '  «i    Sren     ^itrover^     When  """*•■  ''***    "«htened  he  may  be  by  se  f   and   .£    it    Project^   that   true 

speeches  and  articles  on  educa-    the  Stote.  it;  ha.  not  yet  been  deified  Se  says  tJat  "  he^n  at?he  hear"  ^'"''  '"^Vf f.  °'"  7        J/J^l  "^'^  /T  ,                  *'  ^LT   '7 

A          rw^             1-      *                           •   ♦             ^     c>^  A     t    J  1^1  L  t     B       I      ■.  A  "^  ^^^^  *^"^^             laeai  ai  me  neari             hope  that   the   Amencan   future  painfully   learning   m  the  tragic  col- 

S^t  .^rAmericanTnllJeSuv^^mu^     V  T^^L^^u.^  iT'f^t^  ^'    '"^    ^"*"*^'"    ""'^""'!^    ''    '";  wiH  eve^  express  itself  in  terms  of  fapse  of  our  influence  in  the  Middle 

That    the  Amencan  University    must    It  Is   moving   ominously    in   that  di-  tellectual  training,  the  awakening  of  .      ^^cialized  man  East  is  th..  bankruptcy  of  a   policy 

have  a  Purpose;  and  that  the  Purpose    rectlon.  At  the  very  least  It  has  cap-  ^^e  whole  man"  he  means  that  the           speciaiizea  man.  East  is  the   DanKrupicy  oi   a   policy 

should  be  the  training  of  the  young    Italixed   Its  initial   N.  The   American  j^^^i  3^  t),^  heart  of  the   American 

for   American   life,   for  the   nation's    nation  would  never  have  dreamed  of    university and  that  word,  American, 

■ervice.   Fifty  years  ago  it   was   the   tellins   its  citizens  where  and  when    emphasizes    itself is    not    the    pro- 


The  present  indictment  of  Amen-  based  on  military  power  Military 
can  education  is  in  fact  a  new  form  POwer  alone  cannot  and  will  not  stop 
of  an  old  charge.  It  was  often  said    the   expansion   of  Arab  nationalism 


Purpose  that  was  controversial;  today    they  might  travel  or  what  and  hew  ^^'^i^^  ^j  the  half  man,  the  man  of  in  Hitler's  time  that  free  institutions  JJ'J'^f.'J^Pf^^i*!;""^  ^Mr!ble  T^ 

it  is  the  nation's  service.  I  remember    they  might  think,  but  the  American  ^j     ,g   competence,   the   man    awake  cannot     compete     with     totaliUrian  "°* /,r°P      ,„  "!^  P^,*™^;*^^^ 

well   the   fifteen-year-old    indulgence    Nation  has  not  hesitated  to  try  both.  „„,     ^^en  his   special  skill   is  exer-  states.  The  fears  were   not  justified  *'!"  „?^"*    '°    ^""    „\,^^^ 

With  which  1  listened  to  Mr.  Wilson    Only    the    stubborn    loyalty    of    the  ^ised.   When    he   says:    "The    college  in  the  event  then,  and  I  should  think  i"*"^*"  ",  ^f^^^J!"  thnDvi^^ 

on  the  nation's  service  in  the  chapel    Supreme  Court  to  the  constitutional  ^t^nds  for  liberal  training.  Its  object  it  doubtful  that  they  would  be  now.  not  »"«'*"'  »»» .hV  natinnaii^T^  V^ 

of  the  Hotchkiss  School.  I  feel  no  such    definition  of  the  national  powers  has  js  discipline  and  enlightenment.  The  Totalitarian     education    may    assign  irom   expioiiing    ine   nauon-iiwns   01 

ease  when  I  hear  my  contemporaries    prevented  the  capital  N  from  turning  average    thou"htful    American    does  children    to    allotted    tasks    as    free  despair,  wherever  they  crop  up,  for 

today  proposing  that  .the  educational    into  a  capital  S  with  a  t  and  an  a  and  ^^j  ^g^j  ^is  s°on  narrowed  in  all  his  education  will  not  do.  It  may  screen  Communist  *"*!^-  J^***^  *«  "!!;„;"^ 

policy   of  our    universities    and    col-    a  t  and  an  e  to  follow gjfjg    and    thinking    to    a    particular  out   the   cleverest   students   and   de-  more  man  m>"»af  ypower,  essential 

leges  Should  be  dictated   by  the  na-       ^^    ^^^^,^    ^^    ^,^^    ^^     ,,,^^„.^  „,         ^ion.    He    wishes    him    to    be  ;7-;-J^f/';j,Vort't^^^^^  rs%''iSstre  t^foJrthTworfd^TS 

made  free  of  the  world  in  which  men  propnate  to  each  one   by   processes  ^^^   *~^    nationalisms   of    Asia    and 


tion*s  needs— or,  more  precisely,  hy 


great  educational  objective,  prepara- 


Africa   and   South  America  will    not 


ivhat  the  nation  takes  to  be  its  needs.    ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  service  of  the  nation   has    think    about    and    understand    many    not  available  to  American  examiners. 
Mr.  Wilson's  first  point  has  merely        ^.^^^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^   ^„,  ^ars  than    things  .  .  /'-when  he  says  all  this,    U  may  thus  provide  far  larger  num. 
lost  interest  with  the  jxassage  of    ime    .^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^  ,.^^^^^^^  .^    j,^   ^^   deriving    from    the    nature   of    bers  of  young  men  and  women  pre-    f.^^^^lV!  .  J!!!/!  .L J^^^^^^^^ 
as   points   so   commonly   do.   It   took 
courage — some  would  say 
^-to  argue  in  1909  in  Sanders  Theatre 
at  Harvard  that  American  universities 
should  have,  not  merely  purposes,  but 
a    Purpose.     President    Eliot's    "elec- 
tive"  revolution   had    established    it- 
self as    the   ruling   regime    in   Cam- 
bridge  and  President  Eliot's  revolu- 
tion   had   been    a   revolution   against 


purposeful  education — at  least  against 


lo,   11    luuK    ^^  ^    ^             .        .^   ^.         .    ,  _    .,  American    society    a    conception     of  pared  to  serve  the  State  in  predeter-  we  have  adopted  m  the  past  that  has 

brashness    ^^^^    ^^^^^   '^""^^^   ^'"^^   ^^^""^^   ^^^  American    society    a    concepuon     oi  f             _3_„^:t:_    .ban    the    colleges  thrown  the  new  nationaUsms  into  the 

,  brashness                                                    ^^    ^.,^^^  j^.g^er    education    appropriate    to    It  mined    capacities    than    the    colleges  Soviets  Nothing  could  be 

prs  Theatre          ^'   .....             u                ♦v,  «u;^^  —and    reiecting    bv    imolication    the  and    universities    of    a    free    society  arms  oi  tne  ^ovieis.  iNoming  couia  oe 

used    that    phrase    he    was    thinking,  — ana    rejecimg    uy    mipuv^aiiuii     mc                                    t    j      j       *                   *  mnr**  inrnn^ninu<:  than  thp  rounlinf 

^      "     ,.  ;                  tu    u^     ^t    iul  kind  of  educational  deformation  that  could  produce.  Indeed  a  free  society,  more  incongruous  man  ine  coupling 

and    his    listeners   with    him,    of    the  kind  of  eaucaiionai  ^^™^2^"^^  nrociselv  because  it  is  a  free  society  of   Arab  Mohammedanism   and   Rus- 

Hiifv  of  thn  rnllPfrpQ  ind  universities  IS  now  proposed  to  US  on  the  ground  precisei>   oecause  u  is  a  iree  bociciy,  .                                        ^        4.    ^  ^    t^^ 

duly  of  the  colleges  ana  universiues  ^^  ^  ,^*^    ^       1    j  •     o       -^   ^*\ji^^  »»  nnith^r    rnnld    romnete     nor    would  sian   Communism,   and   yet   our   for- 

fn   turn    mit    n*»nnlp    likp   Flihu    Root  that  it  has  workcd  ih  Russia.     Men,  neither    couia    compeie,    nor    wouia  li.     w  •  *     ^      j  ^# 

to   turn   out    people   like  Elihu   Root  compete  in  any  such  manipulation  of  eign  policy  over  the  brief  period  of 

and  Henry  L.   Stimson— men  capable  ^e    says,      ao     noi    iive    in    iui:>    m            f                  „    .     .     .        ^*  «^^^^  half  a  Hnypn  vear«:  has  accomnlished 

.  .  1  .       .t-  .       ,          •     4u  4           4  America  "Not  wp  would  add   as  long  human  lives.  But  it  does  not  neces-  tian  a  aozen  years  nas  accompusnea 

of  taking  their  places  m  that  society  America.    ^^^' ^^  ^^"'^^°^' ^^^                  -,       .  j,         ^j^^^    ^he     totalitarian  precisely  that  improbable  misma ting, 

of  men  which   the  nation   then   was,  as  America  remains  itself.  And  there  sarily^  ^^^^^^^^^ll^^^    '^    overrun    ihe  It  is  a  triumph  of  a  kind-a  triumph 

management    of 


and  serv 


ine   it  bv  leadine   it    When    's  another  observation   -  a  curious    system   is    destined    to    overrun    the    «  is  a  iriumpn  oi  a 
the  Phrase  liay  we  Thi;;    saying    which,   though   it    sounds    in    earth.  For  in  matters  of  human  life    .t    you    regard    the 


ment  of  State  is  for  these  disasters, 
it   does    not   bear   the   Irfame   alone. 


college   and    the   life    of   the    under 

graduates    in    our  universities"    was  T^'' ^  which  the  nation  as   Nation  the  lad  who  goes  to  college  go  there  cists  by  their  diplomas  or  not 

wrarcely  to  win  hearts.  ^     „^^  ^^  j^^^  -^   but  to  for  the  purpose  of  getting  ready  to  ^„^  ^^  Einstein  or  a  Bohr  is  dis-   The^'Xtu^e  oTAm'ilrica^th^t  fright 

And  when  Mr.  Wilson  wen    on  to  ^^^   .^    ^^   ^^             .^  ^„„^.  be  a  servant  merely  .  .  .  or  shall  he  ^,^^^^,y,^a  f^om  the  mediocrities  pre-   Ss%n?an««  tl^neTimP^^^^^^^ 

his  specific  charges  he  was  pluckmg  ^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^^^.^  ^^^._  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  getUng  ,.^,      ^y   a    power    that   specialized    ^JoiellS^tS  ir;uT?rir!lTgans 

hairs  from  the  prophet's  beard:    The  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  .^  ,^^,2  and  1909.  Then  ready  to  be  a  master  adventurer  in  ^ducaUon    cannot    give.   I    mean,    of    P«oP»«s-wh.ch  puts  insulting  slogans 

evident  fact  is  that  we  have  now  for  ^^^  declaration  o  f these  convictions,  the    field    of   modern    opportunity?"  ^^^^^    ^^e    power    of   the   imagina- 

«  long  generation  devoted  ourselves  ^^         ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  president  of  The  man  of  merely  special  comp^t-  ^^^„   ^,,at  Mr.  Wilson  meant  by  the 

to    promoting    changes    which    have  p^j^^^^^^    ^        yic    figure    with    an  ence  is  always  a  servant,  and  it  was  ^^^uy  awakened  man  who  should  be 

resulted    in   all   but  complete   disor-  ^^^^^^^^  following    Today  some  of  this  precisely  that  Woodrow  Wilson  ,„^   j^^^j   p^^duct  of  the   American 

ganization         The  process  ,s  familiar  ^.^^   ^^.^  definition   of  meant,  although  he  had  not  had  the    university    was    the    man    awakened    .^.     . ._ - 

to  everyone  by  which  the  disorgan-  '                 ^             inadequate,    and  advantage  of  observing,  as  we  have,  through  the   power  of  the   imagina-    *''""*'  ^"^  ourselves? 


on  walls  and  sends  rocks  and  bottles 
sailing  at  an  American  Vice-President 
—  is  a  picture  we  ourselves  have 
helped  to  paint  Why  should  hu- 
manity so  often  seMn  to  prefer  the 


ization  was  brought  about  ...  It  cen 
tered  on  the  breakup  of  the  old  cur 


The  answer  will  not  he  obscure  to 


principle  that  the  student  was  to 
select  his  own  studies  from  a  great 
variety  of  courses  ..." 


even    mischievous.    No    one    doubts,  what  it  means  to  be  the  servant  of  jj^n   to  a  consciousness  of  possibili- 

irrcu  «..  w.c:  u.w„,x^H  ^.  ....  "";M"     I  suppose,  that  the  Nation's  need  of  a  State.  tics.  Keats  was  right  to  give  his  trust  anyone   who  has   travelled   much   in 

riculum  .->nd   the  introduction   of  the    ^p^^j^ij^j^  j^   ^^.g,   3^^  ^gy   be   criti-        The  truth   Is.  of  eourse-and   it  is  to  the  power  of  the  imagination  and  th'^  changed  world  with  his  eyes  and 

cal,  but   there  are  those  who   think  a  truth  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  afraid  to  the  holiness  of  the  heart's!  affections,  ^^''^  *''y*-  P«>PJe,  even   among  our 

that  an  educational  policy  founded  on  repeat  over  and   over    in   his    public  for  these  are  the  two  frontiers,  out-  allies,   simply  do  not   believe   in    our 

the  satisfaction  of  needs  of  this  kind  statements  of  this  time— that  educa-  ward    and    inward,    of    human    pos-  declarations  about  freedom  and  hu- 

It  would  take  no  courage  whatever    .^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  American  uni  tion.  above  all,  university  education,  sibility-they  measure    the   scope   of  canity.       They      see      McCarthyism 

to  say  things   like   these  in   banders    ^^  ^^    ^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^^.^^^^    .^  .^    ^^^    ^    portable    welding    system  hfe.  And  even  in  the   sciences-and  flourish  at  the  expense  of  freedom 

Theatre   today;   the   difficulty  woud    ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^   pj^^^^   ^p  ^^^   ^^^^.^^  ^^^^    .^   ^^^    sciences   at    the    point  'or  months  and  years  ,and  they  see, 

be  to  hold  an  audience  together  to    -  ^^^^^^    ^^^j^,    ,,„„„ers    to    de    the  at  which  they   are  used    to   explore  i"  the  wake  of  McCarthy,  a  legisla- 

hear  them.  Even  Cambridge  has  ac     Jj}"^'^  '^^l^^^^^^""  '^J/'  ^^^\  same  iob  on  one  side  as  on  the  other;  the  ultimate  possibiliUes  of  death-  t^ve  atUck  on  the  Supreme  Court  for 

eepted  the  truth  o    Professor  Werner    37^J;;^'^^7'^'^.,,^^^^,hin  his  education  Is  a  foundation  of  the  so-  the  first  of  these,  if  not  the  second,  "s    defense    of    freedom.    They    see 

'Z'7^^l%i:6L^\^sl  1721    Tn  terms  and  cUimZ  Ts  an  ^ly  clety    In   which    It   exists.   Education  is  essential.  Another  university  presi-  segregation    enforced    and    defended 

^ informed  by    the  dJl^rate  effor"    on  the  basis,  not  of  his  actual  Ian  »«  America  Is  American  or  It  Is  not  dent,   an    eminent    scientist    himself,  •"  spite  of  the  law  and  in  the  face 


lived   mistakes    before,    outlived   the  "'^J*    'Pf*''^'''*-,  '"   !,7n  "*b^!L     of  appropriate  to  the  community,  unless  off,  as  the  true  poet  does,  not  from  on  the  sincerity  of  our  words.  When, 

elective  system.  None  of  us  now  pro-  sconce    is    an    ^^f^umeni    Msea,  ^^  ^  ^  community's  projection  of  the   notes   on   his   desk  but  from   a  *«  the  shadow  of  that  doubt  they  see 

test    very    vigorously    against    com-  "^""^'  *>"J^^  i«    or  tf  assumed  to  «♦«•»♦  "«»«>  ♦he  ♦"♦«'•.  »  »«  «•♦  •«««■  hunch,  a  feel  in  the  bones,  in  intima-  »«    give    refuge    to    an    unspeakable 

pulsory    courses    in    General    Educa-  «"^^^"^-  J^J^J    "'  appropriation  com-  "♦••n  but  conversion,  assimilations-  tion.    If    that    is    true,    Mr.    WUson's  dictator  from  Venezuela  and  finance 


tion   though   General    Education   has  *'^' '^^  *'J*"f  ^^  „  ™«piin»c   we  must   »he  kind  of  thing  we  did  to  the  In-    whole    man    wiU    make    the    better   «   "scisi   govemmeni   m   opain   aim 

behind  it  the  most  purposeful  kind  "'"^^'J'"^.;/''^"  ™^,, '"!„•. **^^  are   <««ns  or  our  missionaries  did  to  the    scientist,  as  he  will  the  better  citizen,    take  various  other  actions  that  our 

of  purpose.  We  may  not  agree  among  Keep  up  wnn  '"«   «"^^     .  '     ^^  .  ,^    peoples  of  the  South  Seas.  Nothins  is       What  is  required.  If  we  are  felling    ^ords,  accepted  at  face  value,  would 

ourselves    in    Cambridge    as    to    the  oamnea  11  we  a       _             university    "»<»'^*  »»'-»««'»fl  '«  **»••  Wilson's  various    behind  is  scientific  Inventiveness,  is    have  made   unthinkable,  they    draw 

precise  nature  of  the  great  tradition  "S    ana    "    '^    '             „hsprve— that    statements  on  educational  policy  than    not  a  different  kind  of  education  but   conclusions    which    .though    wrong, 

to  which  we  expose  our  studenU  in  faculties     n<^'^^as»"«'y    °°'^                   ^^^  frequency  with  which  the  word.    «  better  education  of  our  own  kind—   are    understandable.   And   what   our 

these  courses-whether,  for  example,  we   are   ^'^«   *'^"""*^   "   *^!   ""^           American,  is  repeated.  And  Mr.  Wll-    the  kind  suitable  to  our  society.  And    friends    who    know    us    think    with 

it  is  Christian  or   not-but   we   are  compete    ^'^"^^  J"*    ""**'; "7"^;^^^    „„,  „  h,,  world  knows,  was  not  a    the  last  thing  that  will  give  lis  a  bet-    sorrow  and  regret  the  new  peoples 

quite  united   in   the   conviction  that  ularly  to  *'""'^**'  "* j""  ,     '^^^               chauvinist.  He  did  not  necessarHy  be-    fer  education  of  our  own  kind  is  an    who  do  not  know  us  think  with  pas- 

the  exposure  is  necessary.  'ng  edge  01  our  nauona    ^                    lleve— In  fact  he  almost  certainly  did    education  oriented  to  satisfy  the  per-   sionate  conviction.  We  may  comfort 

Mr.    Wilson's    second    proposition,  the  character  ®*  "'^"**; J^"*^"^"    „ot    believe-that    American    educa-    sonnel  requirements  of  a  social  ma-    ourselves  by  blaming  the  propaganda 

however.  U  in  a  very  different  case  of  ^^"''''"^  J^'  '^„*'*J*;™'"*  j.^    tion  was  superior  to  any  other.  But    chine,   whether   a    business  corpora-    ««  Moscow  and  Cairo,  but  no  proi»- 

foday.  It  would  not  need  a  speaker  of  to  model  °""f '^'^,^"  *"*  ""^'"^^^    he  recognized  the  fact  that  his  unl-    «on  or  a   nation   with  a   capital   N.    ganda  .no  matter  how  skillful,  ever 

Mr.    Wilson's   authority    to   start   an  is  to  ^"^^tUute  State  lor  iNaiion  ana    ^^^^^  ^^^   American,  and  that   IH    The  service  o  fthe  nation  may  have    "ade  a  sow's  ear  out  of  a  silk  purse. 

argument   over   the   contention  tt«t  to  accept  of  °"^  »*^"  ^''^'"  P'™;   «lucatlonal  policies  would  either  be    been   an   adequate   edvcatiMMl   goal    Even   the   most    fabulous  liar   must 

«he  purpose  of  American  university  the  fate  we  j^J'^^f "  f  ™5^'^^^^^^       jorived   from   the   character  of  the   fifty  years  ago  when  nation  and  com-   have  something  to  work  with  in  the 

education  should  be  the  prn-ration.  ^^^'t.  J^f  ,"*^*"'  '*'!hr  end  and    American  comm«nity-"Men  do  not   „„„My  were  more  or  less  th.  wm.    mind  of  the  believer. 

•f  the  young  for  the  nation's  servlc^  ^J^/ Am^ic^n  TducaUon    aJ  tlS^^   «v  l«  rut.  in  America  "-Hor  be  edu-    h^  but    today,    when     Ih.    Id       And   «hf   I.  .mm 

Cr*.it'l.*^lX  si  ».  won.;   America,  for  specialists  can  only  Hve    _  What  -  frightened  Jr^^^^^  rTT^irr JTt^  ^^SlIlL*!!!;."::   l^t^'^l^'-'lTZi'li  ;i'^ 
has  changed.  WtiM.  Ifi  hb  inauf  ural 


ways  and  at  wumaraMs  timas,  W^  art 


I  in  the  societies  of  the  insect  world,   wish  us  to  emulate  the  Russians  and  Amw-lcan  Nation  is  very  rapidly  ba>  wa 

jj  ^   -^^u^*  at   PrineotM  bv  composing  together  a  swarm  or   mass-produce    btUe    phyuciste    and  coming  anottier,  "the  AmericaN  Unl-  no 

tif^llJ^  SlSJrthri.Ir2Sr5  WveT  WU.  we  iLve  learned,  in  the   litOe    engineers    forget    >.    precisely  versHy"  must  defln.  »•  Purpo^W  revhrtton  •#  Ih.  human  .pirtt  IM 

IM  IHllS^  ir -I^lnlr  ♦ClUtton/'  tragic  faUurea  of  our  foreign  pottey.   that  fact  Seience  is  universal;  its  laws  MsoM.  It  must  chMM  ito  mm*  H         Continued  on  P^  Ftrteen 
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V  ^  ,  «Af  Jnrrease  of  be  inapplicable  will  not  be  conceded 
of    1950  we  have  had  a  net  increase  Of  »e        pp  ^^   ^^^^.^^^   ^^^^ 


I  ♦«--  ..»  »ur  time   eon-   tional    institutions    which    is   one   of    i»*"^** .""7  """    (^  :_  less  than  by   those   who   like   to   believe   wi 

Many  years  ago  H.  G.  Wells     ;;»;J^'/*j;^'"JX   Am.rc"r»   "e   the    major   barriers    on    our    future   -  -^Jtion      25.00^^  m  l^^s^t   ^^  J^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^„  ,,.„^, 
a  once-popular  author,  observed    'j^""";   ur,.  w^  .  «.w  temp*  .t   horizon.    The   second   influence   has   J  f^J'^^^^l^J^emand  on  our  edu-       The    pleas    on    behalf    of    a    sel^ 

that   civilSation  was   a  race  be-    "^^^  "Ja  X.nt    to    .    r.pW    .nd    been    the    f.i  ure    o'   fO"J"^P^"^    catioS  st^cture  have  been  invalid-  imposed  efficiency  in  one  segment  of 

tween    education    and    catastro-    :r.Uc..U  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^iS'^rSS^  1^:^:%^:^  Sl>y  the  developments  of  the  last  -  s^^-.^o^er^^^^^^^^ 


fff'neralization    concernini;    tuc    h«^*"    civiiix«fiwn#    i#i  •••»•••»    —  -      -  *-^„^  Kp  added  the  aemanub  ui  »wvn^i-j   **     j^««o;*i  /»rvn(»<y^  fae- 

lu"    ifvalidity   is    not    to    be   time-    „.,erl.l    comfort,    the    conquest    of  '"stitu^ns.                                       ^  S,r  ^'n  the  light  of  our  remarkable   T^'Uwfivelv  cSrlbSSe  fo  in- 
bound  and   must    meet    the    test   of    p.i„.  ,„d  the  vision  th.t  the  explol-  J"  ^^^^^^^'^f^^^jitJersities,  colleges  population  growth,  it  is  paradoxical    uU.es  '^'1^'^'^^^^'^^^^''%^'^^   ^U 

future,  it  comes    ♦.t.on  of  nature  m.y  render  unnec-  degree  granting  ^     ^^^^^^^      ^^^     ^^  f/^^.iv.  that  ^J^ortage^of^^tra^n-   jf^^^^J^y^^'^t^jie^f^^^^  is  no  justt- 

'th'a't  publicly    controlled.     In    1950    there  developments  of  our  socjety.jnjhe   ff  ^^j'„"^i;i';^  ^^t'lutu^  «  1^^^^^^^ 


the  present  and  the  future,  i    comes  ♦.tion  •»  nature  ""'^  ""-'"  '";^;    -  "^    professional    schools;    and    of  to  perceive  that  a  s..u..-sc  «.  "-".    "    ^.^^^d  in  the  past  is  no  justt 

as    a    sobering    thought    to    look    at  ess.ry     the     exploitation     •»"«"•    ^"^..^.^^   than    one    hundred    were  ed   personnel  is   one  of  the   critical    ^^.^f^^^'L*^  '"'i*  ^^ "' 

Well's  words  not  as  a  bon  mot  but  while    other    Issue,    will    of    course    "^^/''^  /^'^  ^^'^^^^^  ,„    1950    there  developments  of  our  society.   In  the   f  ^^Uon  for  ass"^'««  '» 

as  a  prophecy  ot  things  to  come.  be    '-olved     it  ^em.     •    ^J^^;    Tere   L    P"b"^  ^^   P"^^^*^'^"  Ugth  o?  current  and  predicted  needs,   '^^'^^'^Xim^^Jff^^riniusirM 

To    contemplate    the    condition    of  these  ♦^^  JT' '   '»? /J'/^^ltrr  wl,     Tontro  led    institutions   in    this  cate-  u  seems  likely  that  our  current  edu-    and  larger  segments  of  ou 

education   in   the   future    is    more    a  pressures  which   In  our   society  win    connuntru ^     ^._:^^  ♦u;^      _.t.^«i  .4«..«f.,,.^  ^>«nftt  nrovide  the 


measure   of   faith    than   of    informed    generate    a    demand    that    may 


will    controlled    institutions    in    this   cate-    it  seems  Ukeiy  mai  ""^/'"l^;";  7/;    3    ^em  profit  from  government  sub- 
pro-    gory,  or  a  total  of  1109.    During  this    eational  structure  cannot  P^^^^^^^^^  s^tem  P^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

••..  ._.    ...UK.    ..^    .HvM.    fnunda.    «.o...Arv    number   of    future  school    ^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^  ^.^t^  doubly  bad  grace 

to    exclude    others    who    may    with 
some    justice    also    claim    that    they 
contribute    to    the    preservation    of 
^^^^ ^    our  liberties. 

In  the  cir-   for   some   years    to   come-anFlias       Of  all  the  things  of  •""  rj^^ 

%!    Current  policy    not  measurable,  education  is  sureiy 

.  "i^r;'""!;  "''^n'^rZ    hFeh  "order  of   statistical   sophistica-    with  reference  to  the  production  of    one    of   the    foremost.     My    fav«;M« 

strudtion    and    to    confuse    tradition   concerned     two     different     patterns    high   oraer  oi      ^ _  ^  _„:„„„ 

with   stability.    But  the   prospect   of   have  left  their  impact  on 


shadow   -  and   sometimes   the   s_ub-       Social  systems,  as  weUas^ economic    ^^J^^^^^^j^^^ooo.' or  a  population  in-   sorb   50%    of  our  college   graduates 


stance 


'% 


profoundly  conservative  temperament    principle^    of ^  SationaJ  sys'tTrl    Turstanles'^T'' hardly     requires    a    never  attracted  10 


of  cultural  alteration.  The  relationships,    are 

r  conservative  temperament  principles    of 

is  prone  to   equate  change   with  de-  Insofar  as  oui 

"  ise    tradition  concerned     t^ 

prospect   of  have  left  thei 

n^r  "stn^'f^  sJ.^pre"  r^at'ion  thtet  thlt 'th^S^^  ^\y.°Tnrt';:e^;a;:;e";VVa'rTn.   ^^^^orrof'WcieVr needs.     Indeed    ience  of  the  educational  process  b-t 


the^ur^y  rto^rd^r'anT  aTlleTxpansro-n  T^^^'ntlsU  and  e^gineeV  is  apt  to  at-  -e^niHon  of  education  U  "that  wh^ 
h  firJ  if  n  our  degree-granting  institutions  uin  a  higher  degree  of  success-  remains  when  f^«7»^"9  *"*,^.*^ 
'!  i'^^n'    :.s  come  from  an  increasing  enroll-    but    only    at    the    expense   of   other   gotten".^  "."•♦•"•  V-ff^^^T  ^^ 


:L^£e\:fren*^7Jrr':nd   •reason,    ished.     In    this    respect    the    vibrant 

And  *f  this  time,  it  is   not  so  clear    expansion   which   characterized    19th 

fhal  force  must  be  equated  with  evil,   century    America    was    accompanied 

t  is  still  likely  that  the  next  cultur-    by    an    equally   vigorous    growth    in 

al   change  could   be   the   last  in  the    both    secular   and   sectarian   founda^. 

sense   tfat   what    may    be    destroyed    tions.     This    burgeoning    patten,    of 

is   human   potentiality   itself.  private  institutions  was  Para   e led  by 

The  horrors  of  atomic  policy  apart,    a   significant    increase   in    public   in- 

we  cin  at  this  time  Identify  at  least   stitutions  after  1862.    This  19th  cen^ 

two  basic  trends   In   our   civH.iation    tury  rale  of  increase  in  thf  numb-r 

wMch  In  some  measure  may  be  con-    of  institutions  has  not  continued   m 

Sdlred  as  the  determinants  of  pol-   in   the   20th   century.    In   a  sense     t 

lev  for  the  future  of  education.  One    is  atrophy  in  the  capacity  of  private 

o!  these  is  the  extraordinary  demo-    philanthropy    to    create    new    educa- 
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An  Education   Bibliography  •'w'^LIo'J^"  Warner    and    Robert    J. 

^"-"1*  "  .r'  r-      ^  •  '  Ha^H,h«rrt   who  Shall  Be  Educated. 


Learning  In  America 

John   Dewey,  Democracy   and   Edu 

cation. 


Harold   Taylor,   On   Education    and 

Freedom. 

David  RIesman,  Constraint  and  Va- 


i*„  H.n^  c.,-w.  H. — Th.  ^^••-/;^- — ■;:i";.: 


Idea   of   a  >Jniversity 


President's    Committee    on    Educa- 


Dr.  David  Berkowitz 

about  237,000  college  students  and  in 


educational  system.  .  ^^^^^. 

It  is  cle«  tha^  individual  ambition  ♦;,Vt"rh?vrL%r'::;oS'-^^^ 
and  social  pressure  w.11  soon  com-  -»;•; /^^^jj;  J  „^  p,.„_^  ^ 
bine  to  swamp  our  educat  onal  in-  ^*^«  "^  a^^rloraKwt  J  quality  i« 
stitutions  with  eager  students  What  J^;'**'^  «  ^  ^,  educattonal  sf*- 
\<  not  vet  established  is  that  these  "**  pr«»«wwi  i^i  *i^ 
farge  number  can  be  accommodated  tem.  The  signs  of  «,ch  a  devetep. 
by  th^  easing  institutions;  or  that  m^nt  are  already  too  clear  to  th^ 
oy  me  eiii!>ii»6  •  »'  .u«  »<>o^»,ino  who  observe  c  osely  and  the  portent 
or   that   expansion    in    the    teaching    7"°  ""*^  J  Kii^:„-j„-.  k»  h«v« 

ranks  will  come  soon  enough  to  pro-   ♦•••  the  »"♦"'«  Is  begmnmg  to  hav« 
vide  adequate  instruction  to  the  in-    ominous  overtones, 
creased  numbers;  and  finally,  wheth-       That  our  college  *«««''»'*»^f  »«J 
er  so   many  actually   have   the   cap-   largely    '  «» ■«  ^ «» *' ««^.«;^,  !*^''!*2 
acity  to  profit  by  fouryears  of  col-    •«•"  »"««  women  ,s  perhaps  one  of 

Se  education.  There  are  many  un-  «••  *:")*' S":  .uS'h,T^1 
certainties  to  be  resolved,  but  it  is  But  .t  .s  folly  »••«"•"•  "'•♦*^^ 
also  still  uncertain  that  any  effort  are  onfam.l.ar  with  the  economic  jv- 
will  be  made  to  do  so.  Pessimism  erat.ons  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
may  regard  it  as  dubious  that  the  demand;  or  tt.at  they  are  mcapablo 
resources  of  private  philanthropy  and  of  distinguish.ng  between  the  .mper^ 
public  funds  can  be  marshalled  in  «ves  of  quantity  and  quality  m  edu- 
time  for  more  than  token  measures    caUon:  and  that  they  could  not  ex- 

-and  these  both  too  little  and  too  ••««»  «»•  "»?•;•«♦>  •*J''9''T"*»  •" 
.  .  behalf  of  effKiency.  What  is  of  con> 

Vhe  dilemma  which   paralyzes  our    corn   to   society   is   not  not  that  the 
policy  may  be  stated  then  as  follows:    exploited  will  learn  to  exploit  their 


exceHenc* 
high< 


Kari  .as^rs.  The  Idea  of  the  Unl-  J-^ndVe  HlXIc'h;...  SeVond  19^"  a'i;;ur2:659:m     Tins    in    th.  -"- -^JjareS  t::!^  rT:!  r^rc'rva^e.  '.Lt  th7t  ^^e^TcaT^i 

**''*'*^-               .        .      A<  A  CIvlllia-  Report  to  the  President.  period    we    have    had    better    than  we  are  •J^*9»rta  '^**'l'"'^J*;  „,„„le    will    contribute    further    *• 

Max  Lerner  America  As  A  Clvlllxj^  sTaVdl^ey  Ruml.  Memo  to  College  eleven-  fold   increase  in  the  college  ^♦"'' ^  , XJl  ,llr?  IJln^Tc s^t  «'«P*I""«  ««   pursuit  of  exeeHei 

t«on.  Ch.  X.  See.  3,  The  Democratic  »««'"•  »  population  in  contrast  to  a  two-fold  »"fe   of   lalssex-faire   economies   but        h                             provision  of  hi 

Elite:  carrier,  of  American  Promise  Tr«tee..                               ^^  ^^  ^^.  PJ^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^^,  ^^^^,^,,^^  r:.'"Vmmrd".:"a'':!'ew  r^r'A"^  "  eJucatl  In  the  lll'^uure. 

**rrr'7*  Laskl.    The    American  verity   Tradition.  "^ ""1^" we^^k'why   be   con-  I  r"n',tro:aM?a3eX ^t  utu^e  Z  P«ato.  in  a  moment  of  pessimism. 

Harold    J.    uasKi.  Hyman  C.  Rickover.  Education  and  One   may    well    ask.   why   be   con-  ,«„«„„,  «,.  financial  «>nce    observed    that    "circumstance 

Democracy.  Ch    7.  Freedom.  cerned    about   the   apparent    decline  t^ata  JI^K  -Wtalt^r^  a.L  tend^no  was  the  true  legislator."  This  did  not 

Mark   Van    Doren,    Liberal    Educa  '^^^J^^'^^,^^     ^^.j^^,,  ^ ...dom  in   the    rate    of    increase   of   institu-  «»?'"•',»»  J"*,!!'"?.',;"!**  Ji"?  deter  him,  however,  from  a  commit- 

♦^-             «          ..     u  ♦.hin.      No  In    Our    Time.  tions   if  these   institutions   have   re-  "^"'^^'"l.^  .St?„Siec^allsr^  ment   to   that   correlation  of   intelli- 

Robert     »*-y'*:f      "-^'!';„^„, '^^  ThVo^ore      Brameld,      Ends      and  «aled  an  ability  to  absorb  a   more  ***;''J'7    "J^    '"l^'";!!'*';"^^^  gence    and    power    which    looms    s» 

Friendly  Voice;   H^her   learning   In  J"**-       gj„„„,„.  than   elevenfold    increase   in   enroll-  •'ITSTlconlmlt^nd  It.  ei^t^s  '^rge  in  his  Republic.    It   is  in   thi, 

r  fn:t'''o»"Ed«Ttron1nr£^:noIr';.  Xrt  Highet,  The  Art  of  Teach-  ™ent?    To  put  it  -ther  way.  what  L^^,:*  rLT'fasThtn^hT^tJ  sense  that  it  is  not  enough  that  one 

Conflict  of  Education  m  -            .  ,  are  the   grounds   Cor   concern  about  «iannin«  f«r  ol  the   platitudes   of  our   politics  is 

"*.  nr':riJr1r"n    Edu^atlo^^^^^  Jacques  Barxun.  Teacher  in  Amer-  the   future   of   educational    demands  Jfri^tX'-'t,;:  .tn""  o^^          'Z  the  imporiance  of  democratic  educa- 

r  ^.?^d^                                                  »**'•   "•"»*  •*   '"**"***•  '"t«  ««rLl,te  the  dilemma  w.  are  «•"''*«  ««   ««•   continued   ability    of  tion      to      democratic      government. 

Croosroads.      ,,,.,..  cA..r»tlon    FICTION:  To  appreciate  the  dilemma  we  are  «Jueatlonal    «v<t»m    k>   Mentifv  "Popular  government   without  popu- 

Alexander    Melkleiohn.  Education    '''^''"                  ^  p,     j  j„  p^^^r.    facing   rekulres  some  understanding  •*"   •**"""*"•'    «y*|em    h,   Identify        ^    ,      s          Madison  asserter^^ 

B  »^^-  Tw«  Worlds                                     Carlos  saKer,  «  rric:                                      ■      a^^.^a  «..   «..r  and   cultivate  the  talents  which  our  'aiion,      .lames  maaison  assenea,    is 

Between  Two  wona*.                                  c»-i-«i»iio«ii  Barr.  Purely  Academ-    of  the  dynamics  of  demand  on  our  ...  j     .     .            ,  a  nrnloeup  to  a  farco  or  a  fraixwiv  • 

1.^..  Rrvant  Conant.  Education  In        Strlngfeiiow  oarr.  rv.c  j  ^j....»:«  '  i     !„<»:»..»!»»<      Tk.»    th*  society  demands  In  Increasing  num-  ^  proiogue  lo  a  larce  or  a  trageay. 

James  Bryantconan  ,  educational    institutions.     That    the  '        ,uu.fion  is  one  which  re-  To  the   generality  described  here  I 

,  Divided  World.  ,„j       ^ary   McCarthy.   Groves   of   Acad-    enrollment  Increase  has  been  extra-    ^.^.^^'"/to  tearn  hi  to  ^ck  intt    «™   ^"«    *«   *«"'d   «»   ^g^ee.    But 

Bertrand    Russell,    Education    and  nr  ^^^^^^^    ^^^   ^,^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^     qci res  us  to  learn  how  to  back  Into    ^   ^^^,^    ^^^   ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^ 

M,e   Social   Order.  j,^^^„    pieh,res  From  an    strated   In   gross  terms.    In   the  last    new  solutions  while  we  hold  on  fatt^    ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^  educaUoa 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau    !j";.tjo„   institution.  twenty-seven    years    It    has   changed    oisly  to  the  slogan,  and   n^ttos  so    ^^^  government  as  that  of  the  mir- 

Horae*  M.   Kallen.  The   Education  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,^y^  ^,  ^^  ^^^  „  ^   ^^^    ^    ^^    ancestors-and    polltn    ^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^     ^^^  ^^ 

President  Sacnar  •  *  •      JU^uter  s  i::t  iii^enrrat:  'te^ansm  suggests  that  we  oug^  to  T^^tr:i\7ZLtrzt 

■^       C^e^u'^fpa"!  IS   a   prime   fulcrum  in  the   balance    ---IT-;;  J^^—^   rfoTthrinrS^^L-r^ss^pS    i«  -h  more  J  ^Urtta^rh^ 

Conttnuea  jrom     uw  iMiure.   Every    kind    of   pro-    men  t  intelligible  foundation    reality    reflected. 

,y  the  dour  PuriUn  could  never  be   g^am  is  being  offered    and  the  com^   Comm«s.on  o"Higher  Education  «    s  at  W^_^a    ^^^   ^g^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^^       ^^  ^^ 

charged  with  compromise  or  oppor-  p^tuive  welter  is  «>"  "«'"f^,f,*""^„"^^  i,M    One  n^y  or  may  not  care  f  which  the  private  and  pubUc  insti-  by  some  taken  as 

♦..«!««    But  he  knew  that  virtue  is  the  offers  are  probably  useful,  some  1960.    y"*.  ?™J^  '      .   ',  ...  „„,„.  tutions  can  undertake  in  the  absence  as  problematic.    Surely  the  issue  is 

mSgfe»  U  it  is  cloistered,  and  ^^e  sheer  quackery.  We  /hall  need  quarrel  w.th  the  ^««  •»»»;•  PoU^y.  ^"^t'on^  ^^J  ^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  i„  truth  whether  it  will  depend  on 

Sat  Se  world  of   action   in  which  g^od  sustained  thinking  for  the  de-  but  '>"l^'' ^;*^***';^;;,/J^\,.  provide  for  the  expansion  necessary  chance   or  design.    It   may    well   be 

tJe  rSe  J  run  is  not  without  dust  eisive  evaluations.  But  we  shaU  a.so  »"•    --ean^y    of   H^e    ^ej"  "   •        «  P  ^^^^^^     ^,  ^^^^  possibiUUes.  that  Foriune  will  insure  our  prese,> 


our  way  of  life  is 
granted,  by  others 


I 


M   fvojy   tower.  ^  tion.  I  urge  that  you  r^^^™^^  ^''^J    '•^  l^Tot  sto«l  still;  and  that   which  education  wUl  pick  itself  up  education  is  the  common  concern  for 

-Vou  eo  forth   from   a  very   you   are   a   force  in  the  making  of    r**^„*'r  "  „a7S  Hiere  has  been    by   iU    own   bootstraps   and   do  for  the  pursuit  of  excellence  and  quat 

,*  \n^^d  SetteJed  and  protected  decisions.  .  .  .  Remember  how  much   '»«J^^"  {^**' '™„"h.  wrfh-rate  and   society  which  society  will  not  do  for  ity  and  its  dedication  to  the  general 

^'^t^^   Si    we  J   teiSJered    tools,   we  all  count  on  you.  not  just   for   «  f^ /"'^/.^^"^r^Ster.  tntreas-   itself.  These  proposals  will  take  their  welfare.    Not  mediocrity  but  gem;u« 

^r»^i«  <mi  SalSr  unused.  You  idealism    but    for   participation,    not   fvery  Indlc.tten  •♦^'J^^  '  departure    from    considerations    of  is  the  true  savior  of  democracy;  for 

*^*  ^'^nti^o^^SJre  every  sane-  just   for   precept   but   for    example.    '•^•"•••:*"""'"t^   magnitude   o{   "efficient"  utiUzation  of  plant,  of  in-  in  the   mUiUnt   passionate,  and   en- 

move  "'}!^7'^jlf^^°^^l  ILued.   YOU  don't  always  have  to  win.  In-   ^Je  have   seen   the   "^^g^'tude   ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^     ^^^  ^^^^^  cultivation  of  Ulent  a  dem- 

lL*''o^Si.?«eSg  unhinged,  deed  you  will  surely  not  alwaj^  win.   »"  P«P"jf '^''"Jt  ^^^JJeas^  of  about   around  the  calendar,  of  greater  sUn-  ocracy  can  unfetter  that  heroic  spint 

S^rhSiSSi^d  S  assauks  on  William  James  well  «i<»=  "^he  dif^  ^f^'^^^ ^^^'^^^  has  not  dardizaUon  of  courses.    Th,t   these  which  gi,es  meauing  to  Uk*' Purw* 

Sht^^oTr/eet  -ery^-P^^^  ^7;:e 'il'^hl^choicrlf  The"  cTl"  S^^Z  "p^re'ciated  is  that  since  quantified  criteria  of  efficiency  may  of  equaUty. 
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—  ^ames   O.    ^J\iee    — 


One  idea  the  term  "profession"  brings  to  mind  is  prostitution.  This 
profession  is  probably  the  oldest  profession  recognizable  as  such  to  man  and 
to  man's  ancestors,  the  anthropoid  apes.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  social  profes- 
sions. Amonfj  apes  behavior  is  frequently  encountered  which,  although  primar- 
ily a  manifestation  of  political-economic  organization,  of  dominance — submission 
hierarchies,  in  the  social  group,  closely  resembles  human  prostitution.    As  a 

si^n  the  submitting  or  soliciting'  ape  "presents"  Itself  in  the  female  copulation  posture 
and,  if  it  is  so  desired,  the  doniinant  ape  assumes  the  complementary  male  posture. 
This  is  true  whether  the  dominant  animal  be  a  bull  male  or  an  aggressive  female, 
or  the  submissive  ape  be  a  passive  female  or  an  excluded  young  bachelor  or  worn 
out  male.  On  the  human  level  the  continuance  of  such  relationships  could  be  the 
origin  of  much  that  is  erroneously  considered  as  homosexuality.  Actually  such  behavior, 
is  more  •political"  than  'sexual,'  the  latter  being  used  to  justify  the  former.  It  is 
probably  also  the  origin  of  that  type  of  institution  of  marriage  (''legalized  prosti- 
tution" ~  G.  B.  Shaw)  whereby  the  presumably  ''passive**  human  female  is  forced 
to  attempt  to  guarantee  for  herself  a  livelihood  and  sustenance  for  her  children. 
This  type  of  marriage  is  the  frecjuent  by-product  of  those  conditions  where  the  female 
is  not  considered  to  be  worthy  in  her  own  right  and  where  the  children  are  considered 
to  be  her  or  he/  mate's  property  rather  than  individuals  in  their  own  right.  It  is  also 
the  basis  for  empl<»yer-employee  relations  where  (and  only  where)  the  employee 
is  considered  as  in  a  subjni.ssive  relation  to  a  paternalistic  "boss,*  one  who  has  sold 
his  services  or  talents  to  the  employer  for  whatever  the  latter  wishes  to  do  with 
th(]:^i.  Such  expressions  as  "prostitution  of  the  arts"  bear  witness  to  public  recognition 
of  this  common  occurance.  In  brief,  probtitotion  Indicates  any  social  relation  in  which 
•ne  individual  is  forced  for  one  reason  or  another  to  relinquish  his  birthrigrht,  the 
voluntary  control  of  his  own  potentialities,  to  another  individual  or  group. 

Now  this  \^  not  neccs.sarily  the  interpretation  of  the  term  ''professional"  intended 
by  those  who  today  are  advocating  a  special  type  of  training  for  those  students  wlio 
are  "educating*  themselves  for  gaining  a  livlihood  in  the  future  by  exploiting  the 
knowledge  and  methods  of  knowledge  obtained  in  their  school  years.  Yet  it  is  under- 
standably difficult  to  keep  this  mind  in  the  face  of  "problem  solving  methods,**  "term 
papers,'*  "grade  distributions,'*  which  are  initiated  by  atiministrative  officers  and  to 
which  the  student  is  expected  to  conform.  And,  if  we  as  people  prefer  a  basically 
authoritarian  way  of  life,  one  organized  from  the  top  down  with  the  initiative  coming 
from  above,  it  would  be  unrealistic  in  the  extreme  to  train  a  student  to  expect  any 
other  interpretation  but  the  first  given.  In  this  case  it  would  be  wise  to  train  studer>ts 
in  'fundamentals'*  (of  social  conformity)  and  to  develop  a  "disciplined  mind"  so  as  to 
be  adequately  prepared  to  meet  the  kinds  of  problems  he  will  be  permitted  to  handle 
including  those  of  social  relations.  From  the  point  of  view  of  those  In  authority  it 
looks  a  lot  nicer  to  have  ^'well- trained"  and  "disciplined"  students.  It  looks  less  cluttered 
«p.  It  has  a  "System**  to  it.  Otherwise  it  would  be  to  deal  with  what  could  be  recog;- 
nized  as  the  powder  kei:  of  explosive  human  emotions  and  desires  that  actually 
exist.  Besides  don*t  the  students  have  plenty  of  chances  to  use  their  initiative  in 
learnini:  to  yet  irrades?  C-an  they  not  show  their  originality  in  conforming:  to  authority, 
their  distinctiveness  in  learning  to  execute  orders  promptly  and  efficiently?  True,  they 
seem  unable  to  show^  initiative  in  regards  to  the  mutual  problems  of  living.  Certainly 
they  seem  unable  to  carry  on  when  authority  is  absent  or  leadership  is  ineffective. 
But  doesn't  this  to  those  in  authority  only  prove  the  need  for  more  and  better 
authority,  greater  censorship  and  restraint?  Otherwise  anarchy  would  reign  and  the 
trains  might  not  run  on  time.  Totalitarianism  in  any  one  particular  situation  does 
work  in  the  short  run.  The  trains  do  run  on  time.  What  more  is  there  that  we  can 
offer?  And  besides  is  not  that  wliat  we  have  psychiatry  for,  to  help  the  individual 
adjust  to  his  lot,  to  bear  the  existing  way  of  life?  EspcKiially  as  our  immediate  and 
familiar  way  of  life  is  in  danger  and  all  the  rest  necessary.  And  if  this  is  so,  perhaps 
the  "professional"  man  does  not  require  the  special  "professional"  training  for  his 
••profession**  in  "professional"  schools  which  receives  so  much  emphasis  today  by 
''professionals."  However,  if  by  "professionalism"  we  mean  prostitution,  let  ns  name 
H  honestly  and  stop  pretendinj^  to  "free -enterprise,'*  "academic  freedom,**  "free  inquiry,'* 
and  the  other  slogans  by  which  we  rationalize  and  justify  our  self-imposed  abasement. 

Although  the  nucleus  of  the  idea  of  professional  behavior  is  contained  in  the 
situation  described  above  in  the  illustration  of  the  apes,  there*  need  be  no  moral 
approbation  attached  to  this  term.  In  a  sense  any  activity  is  at  one  time  or  another* 
subject  or  capable  of  such  subjection  to  aims  other  than  that  of  itself.  When  one 
walks  one  also  breathes,  one  does  not  breathe  only  when  doing  it  for  its  own  sake. 
When  one  walks  he  uses  his  leg  and  trunk  muscles  to  a  different  end  than  when  lying 
down,  or  sitting,  or  running,  or  standing.  In  fact  there  is  hardly  anything  one  does 
which  does  not  temporarily  "pervert"  the  entire  organism  towards  the  particular 
end  functioning  at  the  moment.  One  could  not  talk  or  write  or  paint  or  do  anything  if 
one  did  not  use  the  parts  for  purposes  other  than  those  they  could  serve  in  and  of 
themselves.  Psychologists  arc  fond  of  saying  that  the"  whole  organism  is  involved  in 
anything  it  does  and  so,  in  doing  anything,  all  is  organized  in  one  direction  or  another. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  simpler  to  say  that  in  principle  any  part  of  the  individual  bears 
potentially  an  instrumental  relation  to  any  other  part.  If  you  wish  to  use  the  word 
professional  instead  of  instrumental  there  is  no  logical  or  factual  reason  for  not  so  doing. 
However,  let  as  for  convenience  make  instrumentallsm  the  term  to  cover  the  general 
principle  and  arbitrarily  limit  "professionalism**  to  the  specific  ease  af  SOCIAL 
Instrumentallsm,  that  Is,  the  use  of  the  individuars  economic,  political,  or  other 
aspects  of  inter-personal  relations) . 

Such  a  broad  generalization  of  instrumentallsm  is  necessary  in  order  to  under- 
stand that  in  so  far  as  every  individual  uses  some  part  of  his  capacities  in  an  inter- 
personal situation  he  is  behaving  in  a  "professional"  w^ay  as  defined  above.  In  other 
words,  unless  for  reasons  of  social  snobbery  one  wishes  to  restrict  the  term,  each 
individual  in  the  social  body  is  a  professional  at  some  time  or  another.  Now  such 
restrictions  can  be  made  in  an  arbitrary  way  for  convenience  but  are  not  necessitated 
by  either  logical  truth  or  factual  reality.  For  instance,  a  "professional**  act  (I  would 
prefer  to  limit  the  term  to  a  part  of  the  person  in  the  sense  that  the  person  is  larger 
than   the   particular  act   rather   than  vice-versa.)    could   be   defined   as   an   act   learned 

in  a  "professional  school.**  Fine;  but  what  is  a  "professional  school?"  Well,  we  tend 
to  use  this  term  to  describe  schools  where  residence  in  terms  of  course  units  are  of 
a  certain  length  e.g.  minimum  of  six  years  (at  pre-war  rates)  for  medicine,  dentistry, 
law*   ^our   to  five  years   in  engineering,   etc.  But  what  about  tiie  two   to  seven  year 


graduate  student?  What  about  laboratory  assistants  with  or  without  college  degrees, 
nurses  «now  recognized  as  a  profession)  perhaps  welders,  painter.s,  miners,  etc?  Has 
their  length  of  training  not  been  long  enough?  Certainly  they  would  fit  the  next 
category  namely  that  of  specialized  training  in  one  particular  field.  This  might  on 
the  college  level  be  used  to  distinguish  "professional**  training  from  "liberal  arts- 
training,  the  latter  not  being  designed  to  "fit**  the  individual  for  anything  ''useful- 
Or  at  any  rate  the  human  values  which  might  be  the  by-product  of  such  a  humani<;tic 
orientation*  should  not  be  used  because  they  arc  not  "practical**  to  those  who  prefer 
the  role  of  the  dominant  ape. 

Apparently  the  "professional**  man  is  one  who  has  speclaliied  not  loo  much, 
and  not  too  little,  but  just  right;  not  too  long,  not  too  short,  but  just  right.  In  other 
words  the  "professional*  man  is  somewhat  hard  to  differentiate  from  his  fellow 
citizens  on  scientific  or  logical  grounds.  He  is,  it  would  seem,  a  bit  of  the  hippogriff, 
a  rather  elusive  fellow. 

Another  reason  for  trying  to  distinguish  the  "professional**  man  from  for  example 
the  "pure  scientist"  namely  the  search  for  human  dignity.  The  "pure'*  scientist  is 
not  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  politico -economic  consideration  in  his  search  for 
new  facts,  facets,  and  truths  of  existence.  'That  even  he  is  not  entirely  unbiased  is 
demonstrated  by  the  recent  controversy  over  genetics.).  This  division  between  "pure" 
and  'applied'^  science  has  been  a  most  injudicious  and  unfortunate  one.  Any  one 
of  us  who  considers  himself  "pure**  in  that  sense  owes  an  apology  to  all  the  rest 
An  engineer  who  "applies"  his  knowledge  of  physics  is  an  unfortunate  creature,  if 
that  is  all  he  is  thought  to  do.  Actually  the  practicing  engineer  or  physician  is  eve}y 
bit  as  much  the  "pure'*  scientist  in  dealing  with  his  problems  as  is  the  so-called 
pure  scientist.  It  is  not  the  "scientific  method'*  which  differs  the  two,  it  is  the  problems 
both  set  out  to  solve  that  differ.  The  reasonings  both  employ,  the  reference  to  experience 
which  permits  of  public  experimental  confirmation,  the  discriminations  both  must 
make,  and  the  responsibilities  both  assume,  are  the  same  for  the  "pure**  as  well  as 
the  "applied  '  or  'clinicar'  scientist.  The  distinction  is  not  that  one  exploits  knowledge 
whereas  the  other  does  not  but  what  knowledge  is  used  on  which  problem.  Actually 
the  pure  scientist  exploits  his  knowledge  of  engineering  (instrument  design  and 
construction)  and  techniques  (hurrah  for  the  technician)  in  solving  his  problems 
just  as  the  engineer  uses  instrumentally  his  knowledge  of  so  called  pure  science,  the 
ever  changing  "fundamentals"  and  techniques,  and  all  must  know  of  human  and 
social  relations  if  they  arc  to  do  this  in  the  world  we  know.  The  engineer  is  just  as 
much  interested  in  his  problems,  what  is  for  him  the  thing-in-itself,  as  anyone  else, 
and  when  he  changes  his  problem,  turns  to  other  problem  areas,  these  too  for  the 
time  being  becomes  thlngs-in-themselves. 

Thus  the  so  called  "professional**  man  is  found  to  not  be  basically  differentiated 
from  other  men  either  in  the  place,  or  way,  or  degree  of  training  but  only  in  WHAT 
PROBLRMS  Interest  him,  WHAT  PROBLEMS  about  which  he  wishes  to  learn  more 
and  will  if  given  half  a  chance.  And  if  at  first  he  is  skeptical  as  to  the  importance  of 
other  areas  of  life's  endeavors  such  as  that  of  social  relations,  we  can  point  the.se 
up  so  that  he  will  be  interested,  he  WILL  recognize  their  Importance,  he  will  desire  to 
Investigate,  he  will  wish  to  learn.  Then  perhaps  we  shall  find  that  he  will  be  willing 
o  Qollaborate  on  these,  too. 

It  is  for  these  problems  we  need  solutions,  if  we  are  to  progress.  And  it  is  only 
as  we  solve  the  problems  of  the  external  world  in  all  its  dimensions,  only  as  we  solve 
the  problems  of  man's  relations  to  this  world  and  the  creatures  in  it  4hat  anything 
in  the  nature  of  progress  can  come  about.  Even  the  most  minute  technical  advance 
is  of  some  help  if  wisely  used.  It  releases  us  to  tackle  new  problems  and  at  the  same 
time,  lest  we  believe  wc  have  settled  some  basic  issue  once  and  for  all,  it  helps  us 
take  a  more  objective  and  distant  view  of  the  basic  problems.  It  offers  us  a  momentary 
respite,  it  offers  the  chance  to  breathe,  to  blink,  to  sleep,  to  repent,  reorganize  and 
take  a  new  point  of  view^  and  thus  be  able  to  plunge  more  deeply  into  these  basic 
issues  wuth  refreshed  mind  and  vision  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  an  even  closer  approx- 
imation, a  more  probable  interpretation,  of  reality.  Let  us  not  lose  faith  in  man  now 
and  in  our  fears  and  haste  train  the  man  in  the  blind  alleys  of  conformity,  in  the 
ephemeral  techniques  of  "professionalism.'*  The  entire  history  of  our  species  has 
shown  the  futility  of  the  mimetic  procedures  of  those  in  command,  the  visciousness 
of  the  circle  of  such  stresses  on  conformity  to  the  plan,  the  universal  idea.'  Surely, 
as  someone  once  said,  we  can  only  be  thankful  we  have  never  learned  too  well  one 
lesson.  Surely  there  is  always  room  for  disagreement,  lor  the  new  idea.  And  surely, 
If  there  be  any  truth  to  either.  It  will  come  in  and  of  Itself  through  the  minds  ^  men. 
If  there  should  still  remain  doubt  about  what  we  must  do  we  need  only  look  at  the 
failure  of  iBtelligence  on  the  part  of  our  recent  enemies  who  In  conforming  to  aa 
Ideal,  a  plan,  could  not  believe  what  they  saw  and  dared  not  report  what  they  did 
see  to  those  above. 

Let  us  stop  trying  to  train  a  hippogriff  since  of  this  mythical  creature  only  the 
horse  is  real,  (and  only  the  horse*s  rear  end  at  tliat)  the  griffon  not,  but  settle  down 
to  see  what  the  horse  can  do  in  and  of  itself.  Let  us  not  try  to  force  it  to  pretend  to 
be  a  griffon  as  well.  In  the  education  of  the  "professional*'  man  only  the  man  is  real. 
And  so  let  us  try  to  give  the  man  the  opportunity  to  educate  himself.  That  in  itself 
is  difficult  enough  to  do  in  our  present  state  of  ignorance. 

Perhaps  the  term  "human  being*'  would  be  more  accurate  in  this  connection 
than  "man.**  "Human**  according  to  one  school  of  anthropology  recognizes  that  the 
individual  is  capable  of  originating  and  utilizing  symbols  and  their  derivatives  of 
language  and  culture.  "Man*  on  the  other  hand  is  one  sub-group  of  the  primate 
anthropoid  ape.  Such  a  distinction  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  securing  the 
cooperation  of  individuals.  Although  man  Uke  the  other  apes  is  capable  of  cooperation, 
the  potential  use  of  symbols  gives  a  greater  opportunity  to  do  so,  both  in  the  sense 
of  greater  possibilities  and  probabilities  for  mutual  endeavpr.  This  occurs  from  the 
fact  that  instead  of  depending  on  the  coincidence  of  emotional  behavior  or  immediately 
needing  to  assert  his  dominance  over  the  other,  he  can  by  some  language  indicate 
what  he  thinks  he  wishes.  He  also  has  an  advantage  in  that  a  wider  variety  of  situations 
can  be  identified  as  areas  for  cooperative  action.  In  sum,  in  so  far  as  Immediate  and 
direct  action  is  not  necessitated  a  choice  is  offered  and  as  such  the  human  can  choose 
to  exercise  his  'iinman*'  potentiaUties.  He  can  discuss,  «*talk  It  over."  fl«  could  come 
to  an  agreement  with  others  which  would  be  mutually  satisfying. 

Bagehot  in  1869  expressed  tliis  most  clearly  in  his  Physics  and  PoUtics:  (New 
York,  Knopf,  1948  pp.  166-167.) 
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The     ufiivet^iity     tradition     in    tti^ 
west    dates    L«    »r»ti«|uity.    While    l«r 
■lal    inblltutions    irf    learning    simili»r 
le  our  own    were   not  founded    imtii 
the  late  medieval  era,  the  heritage  •! 
Which    we    speak   may  be   tr»ce«l    at 
least  to  the  S^cratic  academies  wr  the 
rabbinic    gatherings    of    the    Second 
Ommonwealth     Yet    ta    iav^e    the 
spirit    of    Athens   ml  Yavneh   in   aaly 
U  recall  that  the  iHea  of  higher  edu 
cation  as  a  vital   pursuit   is  as   basic 
to    what   we    have   comc   to    consider 
•ur  cuiture  a>  anything  else.  But  the 
eecasion  of  e*itabli>ihing  an  ideal  col 
lege   is  our   awareness   that   contem 
porar>'  universities  have  failed  to  ful 
fill   the  task   which   they   have  been 
aaoigned   through   history  and   which 
the    ixM^dem    condittoti    urgently    4e 
mands  they  conthwie  to  undeilake. 

it  would  be  to  repeat  a  connnon- 
place  by  chronicling  the  decay  of 
educational  values;  what  is  most  im- 
portant is  that  we  establish  those 
prtncipies  which  will  provide  an  ade 
quate    basis    foi    the    restoration    of 

learning. 

The  University  education  must 
locus  on  the  finer  Itfe  of  the  cultural 
tradition,  where  man  himself,  visible 
in  the    acting   out   of   bis   needs,   de- 
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zation,  which  is  anfecedent  mfi^ 
npposed  to  tWe  ethos  o#  a  n%echa«i- 
cal  aoe-^an  ethos  that  «ives  every 
hidicaHon  that  the  free  and  crea 
five  huf«afi  spirit  is  its  imminent 
victiivi. 

The    older,   traditiimal   uni«^ersitie^ 
have  themselves  not  been  the  piotec 
tor^  of  what  is  valid  in  the  tradition 
The    spirit    of    an    industrial    society 
has     been     aecepted     even     by     the 
academicians:    the  search    for  knowl 
edge    is    equated    with    the    necessity 
of    production.   The    nostrum    of    the 
twentieth   century    is   applied   techni 
cal    efficiency;    the    problem    in    the 
plant  is  solved  by  a  standard  method 
and     the     educators     have     deluded 
themselves    into    belie\'ing    that    this 
may     adequately     9%ipi»lant,     in     the 
realm   of   the   communication    of    hu- 
man   values,   the   question  of    'good' 
and    -bad"  or   nrue**   and  *  false.- 

The  social  and   cultural   disintegra 
tion  accompanying  the  growth  of  the 
inhumanly  complex  machinery  is  de 
stroying    the    moral    purpose    which 
should    have    controlled   the    mechan 
ism.    The    mechanism    and    its    tech- 
niques have  set  tbe  tone  of  the  mod 
em    age   and    have    created    a    world 
hostile  to  liberal  educaUoo.  Humanis- 
tic   learning    has   emerged   as  an    ex 
travagance,  much  too  costly,  too  ex- 
ternal to  the  existential  needs  of  the 
cttltuie. 
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from    the   particular  to   the    general. 
The    more     uuiversitica     foster    spe- 
cialized   training    as    the    matrix    of 
education,  the  moi  e  they  eiuercise  the 
broad  conceptions  which  may  inform 
a  beiter  society.  But  the  intellectual 
disciplines,   the   cultivation   in    excel 
leoce  of   restricted  area>    of    inquiry 
provide     that     necessary    link     with 
which  the  human  collective  may  deal 
with  the  intricacies  of  the  new  world. 
The    effort    involves    not    a    further 
fragmentation       of      academia      into 
generalists  and  specialists,  or  the  ex- 
tension   of   the    plethora    of   isolated 
studenU  unable  to  communicate  with 
each  other.  The  men  and   women  of 
ibe    University    must   reflect    quality 
education    in    depth,    but    from    the 
vantage     point     of     their     particular 
study  they  roust  find  relation  to  the 
entity   that  is  common   humanity. 
Whether  we  will  it  or  not  wheth- 
er we   msf   acknowledge   it   or   ve- 
hemently deny  it,  the  o^opian  Idea 
•t  a    Unniversity    U   turned    to    an 
•perationai    necessity.  We   may    no 
imnwer  dismiss  as  an  idle  dream  of 
impractical   n%et^  the  only  response 
to  tt»e  malaise  of  contemporary  so 
clety,    the    one    resolve    n»ore    en 
during    than    production    statistics. 
The    whole    of    the    cultural    tradi 
tion   is   the   focus  of   the    University 
to  whatever  study   it   may   play   ho-* 
it  will  also  relegate  to  that  viUl  cen 

This    edocatWn     presumes     that 
there  is  a  body  of  knowledge^,  de 
terminable,   which    may   he   consid 
ered  essential   for   cultured   human 
beings.  It  also  presumes  tt*at  each 
individual    is    unique    to   himself,   a 
londir    wanderer    whofre     instincts, 
h««erests,     and     special     capacities 
must    be   given    play    and    recogni- 
tion if  what  is  H%e  common  interest 
H   to    have   validity.  The    new    uni 
versity    is    a    radical    venture,    but 
its  character    is   less   a    measure   of 
rashness    Mt^    impatience    tt%an    of 
the  magnitude  of  the  chalienge  we 


by  a  UnlversHy  Council     This  Coun-mittees   of  this  body  deal   with   ath" 
cil    is    composed    of    fifteen    tenure    lettc  programs,  graduate  and  profes- 
members  of  the  teaching  staff,  elect-    sional  schools,  recommendaUons  and 
ed  hj'  all  of  those  fnll-time  members    lectures. 

of  that   staff  for  a  two  year  period.        ^|^^   CouncU  shall  appoint   a  Corn- 
In  addition  to  this  Council,  the  Facul-    ^jtfee   on    Admissions    of   five    mem- 
ty  also  elect  a  Board  of  Advisors  of    y^^^  ^  |^  faculty,  in  addition  to  a« 
eleven  lay  members  who  do  not  vote    |^^||,^inst native  admissions  oHicial  who 
but  participate  in  all  discussions  rele-    ^^^^  ^^  Secretary  to  the  Committ-ee. 
vant    to    the    non  academic    activities        j^^j^     committee     elects     its     own 
of    the    University    including    public    ^^ij^ij^^nan    and   serves    for   one   year; 
affairs,   physical   plant,   and    financial    ^^^^  decision  of  major  consequence 
matters.     Five    students    e4ected    by    ^  ^^  general  future  of  the  Univer- 
the    entire    student    body    shall    aiso    ^^^  ^  ^  whole  is  to  be  approved  bf 
serve   as  non  vot*ng   advisors   to  the    majority    vote    of    the    Facnilty. 
Council.  Faculty  meets  five  times  a  year 

The  President  of  the  University  is    on    petition    of    20%    of    its    Faculty 
Chmrman     of    the    Co*in«l.     He     is    membership.  .^     ^^   . 

ejected  to  that  pbsitioh  by  the  entire  Faculty  are  appointed  on  the  basiS 
Facu4cv  from  among  its  tenure  mem-  of  their  abilities  as  scholars  Md 
bers  for  a  renewable  twoyear  term,  teachers.  TVere  shall  be  no  reqn^o- 
While  he  is  the  eoordinating  oJRcial    ments  as  to  publicatioti.  but  it  i«  eK- 
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aires,  and  pussibihties,  remains  t^ 
centre  of  out  attenation  and  1*ie  core 
which  has  created  aociety  and  oivtti 
lation.  "Hke  edncatioaal  process  must 
always  keep  in  mind  the  *hiotoricrf 
man',  thoug^h  the  object  that  mnat  be 
devek>ped  is  the  immediate  man*,  for 
nsklv  with  a  consciousness  of  the  M- 
tempts,  the  failings,  and  the  achieve- 
ments that  man  has  made  in  the  paot 
before  our  eye&,  can  we  develop  the 
nbiiity  to  judge  and  evaluate  our 
#wn  immediate  situation. 

But    the    criteria    of    our    lodge- 
ment   remains    the   totality    of    the 
cultural   tradition.   Our   p«K-pose    Is 
not  to  bind  to  the  past,  »•  naiatalce 
focti#al      oxporionco       for      valued 
truth.  The  sonae  of  what  has  oome 
befM^e,  the  absorption  of  accumu- 
Uted    Itnow lodge    mre    fundamental 
ro<|u»sitos  for  that  loarninfl  process 
wi%ich  quests  for  %»hatevor  eternal 
voritios   •re  ascertainable,   for  Itie 
smture  of  tl^  meaningful  life.  It  is 
Mm   life  of  the  mind  of   which   we 
spealc  because  it  is  procisoly  by  ox- 
perience  that  we  mioct  the  life  of 
obiects.  Otherwise  the  educational 
order   is  a   more  oictonsion  of   the 
particular  society.  But  if  education 
Is  the  critical  process  It  cannot  ac 
cept  the  postulates  of  its  moment 
in  time.  When  It  does  It  boconties  a 
propaganda       machine,      egotistic 
f%arcissistic  bihwl  to  its  own  faults 
and   those  of  the  society  which   it 
ropresonH.    It    Is    evident    that    if 
the    od4K:ational    system    Is    to    In 
itfoe  the  culture  of  the  day  with  a 
•ense  of   value  Ihon   It  nlto  must 
abstain    from    that    ouOure.      This 
withdrawal   k  ••t  hi  #••*  ^•^  •^ 
it  is  4nr  iho  purpoae, 

•I   hrhmhNI  ••   "^^^Vi** 

^  gf  aocloty.  Tho  uktdmm  which 
n%%  Uidooraity  muot  ntfirm  Is  thot 
whkh  Is  okkr  thart  modom  dvlil- 


IBut   the   paradox,   the    very    bitter 
IV    »[    this   aituatAon.   is    that    the 
edncation    which   tkie  temper  of   the 
time    has    found   dispensable    in   the 
very  cine  to  tbe  va«t  pos«tiility  that 
tise    acbievenaents    of     tt»     material 
revolution  present,  it  is  not  the  sim- 
plistic   meliorative   of   adding    vaKies 
of  the   social   scientists  and  poets   to 
the  work  of  the  scientists.  The  cate- 
gories    are     themselves     misnomers; 
aad    the   pretentiousness   of   the    an- 
swer is   equalled  only  by  iU  inelfec- 
bve    character.    What    is   required    is 
that  integrative  emphasis  which  ren- 
ders the  man  of  knowledge  a  man  of 
cuRure.    Tbe    University    arrogantly 
naoerts   its   right  to   seeic   to   give  di- 
i^ction     lo     human     events.      Oddly 
enough,  or   becauoe   of  this,   nniver 
■iCy  men  then  exerciac  their  mental 
capacities   to  tiie   highest  in   moving 
ft^m  the  practical  to  the  theoretical. 


Organization 

The  University  is  established  as 
fke  Faculty  of  ArK  and  Sciences 
o#ering  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  The  teaching  program  of  the 
University  may  be  expanded  to  in- 
d-ude  graduate  training,  leading  to 
Maf^ers  and  Doctorate  degrees,  in 
tii^ee  areas,  commensurate  with  hu- 
manistic education. 

The  ^Ithna^e  governing  body  of 
the  institution  Is  tt%e  entire  Faculty. 
The  University  departs  from  con- 
temporary American  practice  where 
by  administration  is  divided  between 
its  legal  corporation,  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  iU  academic  corpora- 
tion, some  faculty  *^represenUtive- 
unit.  We  hnd  this  latter  system  one 
that  leads  to  a  process  of  decision- 
■ULking  independent  of  the  scholar- 
teachers  who  fre  the  only  people 
quahAed  to  render  the  educational 
jndgements  involved  in  the  normal 
matters    brought    hefore    college    di- 

rectors. 

The  auHmrlty  vested  in  the  Facul- 
tv  of  ttM   Unlversltv    is   ropresonted 


of  the  entire  institution,  he  is  also 
required  to  continue  his  teaching 
duties,  albeit  at  a  reduced  academic 
load. 

NAn  administraHve  director,  known 
a^  tne  Provost,  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the 
entire  Faculty.  In  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministrative operation  and  fund  rais- 
ing, his  appointment  in  reconsidered 
bi-annually.  His  central  tasic  is  the 
exertion  of  those  decisions  made  by 
the  academic  personnel. 

The  Council  shall  similarly  appoint 
a  Doan  of  Students  to  advise  and  su- 
pervise the  extra-curricular  and  aca- 
demic activities  of  the  students  in 
the  University.  He  shall  direct  those 
services  of  relevance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  student. 


The  Faculty  ahaV  elect  a 


their  peers  serve  as  non-voting  dele- 
gates to  this  Committee.  Sub-com- 
pected  that  members  of  the  aca- 
demic staff  keep  constantly  abreast 
of  the  ne^  developments  in  their 
fields. 

Elach    member    of    the    faculty    Is 
guaranteed    freedom    of    expression 
both   in  the  classroom  and  out.    He 
is    also    entiled    to    identify    himaelf 
professionally    as   a    member   of   the 
Faculty,  regardless  of  the  particular 
external  activity  he  undertakes.    A« 
the    University    places    no    restrainta 
on    the   political,   social    or    religious 
expression  of  the  staff  member  oskJO 
appointed,  it  will  simUarly  not  con- 
sider any  of  these   matters  in  9fe^ 
tioA€  of  appointments  and  tenure. 
The  Academy  of  Arts 

While  the  Uuiveraity 
dertake  any   proennas 


bers  to  direct  the 
ml  the  first  three 
mittee    limll    periodicaliy 
the  oubsUnoe  of  that 
The  Faculty  shall  elect  a 


of  the 

five  other 


mi  the   University, 
ou   Gore   Edncatiou, 
of  the  £acu^ 


t  a 
T 


fertfliaer,  extension  courses 
•r  lemiAars  mi  urlifn 
it  does  see  the  meed  for 
ttvitaes  to  the  formal 
iu^.   in  additaon  to  i 
lures,  the  University 
Academy  mi  ArU  iu  which 
wrtters,  9m4  artisU  will 


an   IJheir 


own  fields  on  Universitsr 
aud   wm.  he   available   to 
students  for  coAsult&tiou. 


WIdenor  Library  At  Hmnfmr4 


consisting  of  seven  senior  members 
mi  tlie  faculty  and  eKcluding  any 
Member  mi  the  Council.  This  body 
shaH  be  responsible  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  faculty  and  the  grant- 
mg  of  tenure  to  others,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Council.  This 
Committee  shall  also  sit  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Council  in  all  salary 
discussions.  It  is  of  import  here  to 
point  out  that  the  traditional  aca- 
demic distinctions  among  the  various 
ranks  in  the  faculty  hierarchy  are 
done  away  with.  Tenure  und  salary 
increases  depend  on  tbe  favorable 
judgement  by  the  senior  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  intellectual 
qualities  of  their  colleagues. 

The  Council  siiall  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Affairs  of  ten  mem- 
bers, m  addition  to  the  Dean  of 
Students  who  acts  as  Secretary  to 
this  body.  This  unit  consntts  and 
deals  with  students  and  the  Student 
Organzation  in  matters  of  interest 
to  individual  students  aud  the  body 
M^  whole*  FWe  stndeuts  oiectod  br 


The  University  has  established  a 
press  fur  the  pubiicatiou  of  a  %uaiv 
terly  of  the  arts  asMl  sciesices  and 
of*  volumes  of  academic  importanco 
which  would  otherwise  have  dificul- 
ty 


Research 

The  University  provides  research 
grants  to  its  own  faculty  members. 
Since  the  teacher  undertakes  only 
two  courses  plus  two  tutorials  he  hi 
given  greater  opportunity  for  kid^ 
pendent  work  and  the  University 
seeks  to  facilitate  those  labors 
through  financial  stipends.  Kach 
faculty  member  is  granted  a  fuHy- 
paid  leave  on  the  seventh  year  of  his 
appointment  Mid  every  fiflh  year 
thereafter. 

Research  fuiMls  are  abo  avaHablo 
to  ^psalified  students.  Such  students 
are  nrao  ewcourasen  lu 
members  of  the  faculty  ou 
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Admissions 


The  size  of  each  incoming  class  will 
be  limited  to  three-hundred  students. 
Prospective  students  will  apply  at  the 
end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year  of 
setbndary  school.  Each  applicant  will 
be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  five 
criteria.  They  are,  in  ascending  order 
of  importance: 

1.  The  overall  secondary  school 
record,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  last  two  years. 

2.  Personal  recommendations  from 
persons  familiar  with  the  student's 
academic  achievements,  capabilities, 
or  potentialities. 

3.  The  score  on  the  C.E.E.B.  apti- 
tude and  achievement  tests. 

4.  An  essay  giving  the  significant 
events  in  the  applicant's  intellectual 
development,  interests,  past  activities 
and  achievements,  and  educational 
aims.  This  will  be  written  in  the  ap- 
plicant's own  hand, 

5.  An  extensive  personal  interview, 
before  acceptance,  by  a  person  train- 
od  to  recognize  individual  poten- 
tialities. The  applicant  will  be  ques- 
tioned to  determine  the  width  and 
depth  of  his  interests  and  knowledge 
in  the  major  areas  of  the  curriculum 
offered,  history,  science,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  the  arts.  He  will  also 
be  questioned  on  his  knowledge  of 
subjects  of  importance  in  contempor- 
rary  affairs. 

Applicants  who  are  best  in  all  five 
categories  will  be  accepted  first, 
then  of  those  who  remain,  the  best 
performers  in  the  last  four  categories 
will  be  accepted. 

Transfer  students  from  other  uni 
versities  may  apply  during  their  first 
year.  They  will  be  considered  on  the 
same  conditions  as  incoming  fresh 
men,  with  the  exception  that  they 
can  exempted  from  certain  freshmen 
requirements  by  adequate  perform- 
ance on  special  examinations. 

Financial  Aid 

After  acceptance,  parents  of  all 
students  applying  for  financial  aid 
will  file  financial  statements.  Aid  will 

be  granted  to  those  whose  need  is 
clearly  demonstrated.  The  amount  of 
aid  will  not  vary  with  the  student's 
academic  performance,  so  long  as  the 
student  is  registered  he  will  receive 
aid.  The  size  of  scholarships  will  be 
geared  to  the  **real"  expenses  of  the 
student.  Increases  in  the  costs  of  tui- 
tion, board,  books,  etc.  will  be  off  set 
by  equal   increases  in   stipends. 


available  for  a  tutorial  program, 
laboratory  work,  and  independent 
study.  A  five  year  program  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  allow  time  for  com- 
pletion of  a  large  body  of  required 
courses,  in  addition  to  providing 
ample  time  for  the  student  to  pur- 
sue concentrated  study  in  his  chos- 
en field.  A  three  course  academic 
load  will  permit  intensive  study  in 
a  limited  number  of  areas  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  superficiality  which 
necessarily  results  when  many  areas 
of  broad  scope  are  approached. 

The  tutorial  program  will  be  on 
an  individual  basis  and  will  begin 
in  the  first  academic  year.  During 
the  first  three  years  the  tutorial 
will  allow  the  individual  student  to 
pursue  his  particular  academic  in- 
terest while  he  is  still  predomi- 
nantly involved  with  the  basic 
curriculum.  The  tutorial  program 
is  specific  enough  to  allow  the  stu- 
dent sure  of  his  future  field  of 
study  the  opportunity  to  begin  con- 
centrated attention  at  the  earliest 
possible  time;  at  the  tame  time  It 
It  alto  flexible  enough  for  the 
ttudent,  still  unaware  of  where  his 
special  interetts  lie,  to  experiment 
in  different  disciplines.  During  the 
final  two  yearr  at  the  university, 
the  tutorial  program  will  become 
the  core  of  th  student's  directed 
study,  always  geared  to  the  de- 
mands and  capacities  of  the  in- 
dividual student,  allowing  the  ut- 
most intellectual  freedom.  We 
recognize  that  there  must  be  room 
allowed  for  personal  initiative  to 
play  a  maior  role  in  the  educa 
tional  process* 

With  the  exception  of  the  tutorial 
the  first  three  years  shall  consist  ©• 
required  courses.  The  last  two  yean 
will  consist  of  a  program  designed  t< 
train  the  student,  in  depth,  in  the 
methods  and  ideas  of  a  particular 
area  of  study. 

The     basic     assumption     around 

which  we  have  built  our  prograrr 

is  that  a  sense  of  history — a  knowl 

edge  of  where  contemporary  mat 

fits    into    the    stream    of    Wcsteri 

development — is    essential    to    th 

creation  of  the  education  man.  Th( 

projected  course  of  study  for  the 

first  three  years  is  as  follows. 

There    will   be    a    consecutive    sijv 

quarter  sequence   in   history^  design 

ed  to  supply,  in  he  first  two  years 

a  body  of  material  to  foster  the  de 

velopments    of   this    sense.    This   se 

quence  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  first 

years.  For   two   quarters  the   social 

political,  and  economic  history  of  the 


\ 


A  Folk  Sing 


A  student  may  apply  for  financial 
aid  at  any  time  during  his  univer- 
sity career.  Aid  will  be  granted  in 
any  amount  up  to  and  including  full 
expense  scholarships. 


lUi 


utncuium 


The  University  will  be  organized 
the  basis  of  a  five  year  academic 
program.  Each  academic  year  will 
be  divided  into  three  quarters,  dur- 
ing which  the  normal  program  will 
•onsist  of  three  courses  meeting  for 
a  full  hour  four  days  each  week- 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday. 
Afternoons  and  Wednesday  will  l>e 


Ancient  world  will  be  studied;  the 
Medieval  period  for  one  quarter 
and  the  period  from  the  Italian 
Renaissance  through  the  present  wil' 
be  studied  in  the  three  quarters  oi 
the  second  year.  This  study  of  the 
social  order  shall  provide  the  foun 
dation  for  the  work  in  intellectual 
history,  and  the  History  of  Ideas, 
which  will  be  undertaken  in  other 
courses. 

During  the  first  two  years  there 
will  be  a  required  five  quarter  se- 
quence in  liieraiUTe,  which  will  pro- 
vide the  student  with  the  back- 
ground for  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  great  literary  classics.  This 
course  will  include^  for  example^  a 


study  of  the  Greek  mythology  and 
the  Bible.  After  such  foundations 
have  been  laid,  a  systematic  and 
rigorous  study  of  key  works,  chos- 
en from  a  list  prepared  and  subject 
to  constant  revision  by  the  faculty 
of  the  school  of  humanities  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  student. 

There  will  be  a  two  year  sequence 
in  science^  the  aim  of  which  shall  be 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  results  of  man's  search 
into  the  nature  of  this  world  and  will  be: 
with  an  understanding  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  scientific  thought.  Here, 
too,  we  feel  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish this  is  to  treat  the  subject  mat- 
ter historically.  For  example,  the 
student  will  be  made  aware  of  the 
state  of  scientific  knowledge  at  a 
specific  period,  the  problems  which 
confronted  the  scientist  of  the  time, 
and  how  and  through  whom  these 
problems  were  solved.  After  this 
preparation  the  substantive  scientific 
material  will  be  presented  to  the 
student.  The  six  quarters  will  be  di- 
vided thus:  two  in  the  biological  sci- 
ences, two  in  mathematics  and  two 


be    applied     in     the    student's    own 
works. 

In  the  final  quarter  of  his  third 
year,  the  student  will  enroll  in  a 
basic  course  in  social  theory  where 
the  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain 
the  current  world  in  terms  of  a  theo- 
ry of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  mod- 
em social  order.  The  theoretical 
image  will  be  developed  by  studying 
the  works  of  Marx,  Weber  and  Freud. 

Diagrammatically,      the      program 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Quarter — History,  Literature, 
Biology. 

Second  Quarter — History,  Litera 
ture.  Biology. 

Third  Quarter— History  Art,  PhUo- 
lure.  Mathematics. 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Quarter — History,  Literature, 
Mathematics. 

Second  Quarter — History,  Litera- 
ture, Philosophy. 

Third  Quarter— History,  Art  Philo- 
sophy. 


in   the   physical  sciences.     Only    the  THIRD  YEAR 

biological    scionce    will    include    re-       First  Quarter — Philosophy,  Physics, 
quired  laboratory.  Art. 

Beginning  in  the  second  year,  the       Second  Quarter— Philosophy,  Phys- 
ics, Music. 
Third   Quarter — Philosophy,   Social 
kv  >wsteJ#l        Theory,  Music. 

A  major  area  that  we  have  not 
-mm^         yet  discussed    is   the   field   of   for- 
*^         eign    language    study.   This    is    un- 
questionably  a   major   part  of  the 
students  education,  but  we  believe 
that    the     classroom     situation     Is 
-*  ^i         neither  conducive  nor  sufficient  to 
develop      proficiency.      We      have 
therefore    made  certain    provisions 
for  the    study  of    language.   As   a 
w^*?^^^^^^^^^^^s^^^^"^^^i^  good   reading  knowledge  of  either 

^1 


the  major  areas  of  his  study  and 
which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
faculty.  This  will  be  a  flexible  pro- 
gram, allowing  a  student  to  take 
these  exams  throughout  his  first 
three  years.  It  will  also  be  possible 
for  exceptional  students  to  pass  ex- 
emption examinations  which  would 
free  them  from  the  total  list  of  pre- 
scribed courses  and  allow  them  to 
move  more  rapidly  in  their  directed 
study.  The  comprehensive  examina- 
tions must  be  taken  by  all  students. 

During  his  final  two  years  at  tlie 
Unhfersity,  the  ttudent  ¥r1li  follow 
an  intensified  program  of  directed 
study  under  the  guidance  of  a  tu- 
tor. He  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
comprehensive  In  his  field  before 
graduation.  During  this  period,  he 
will  be  free  to  choose  elective 
courses  In  other  fields  of  Interest, 
but  he  shall  be  under  the  supers 
vision  of  his  tutor  whose  job  It  wNI 
be  to  Insure  ttie  accumulation  and 
absorption  of  adequate  material  by 
the  student  for  his  comprehensive 
examination.  The  tutorial  will  em- 
phasise Independent  research,  for^ 
mulatlon  of  problems,  and  ttie  art 
of  writing  ki  otie's  chosen  disci- 
pline. The  final  two  years  of  study 
will  be  designed  to  fit  the  indivldu- 
al's  requirements  rather  than  force 
students  to  follow  departmental 
curriculum.  The  University  must 
be  organized  departmen tally,  but 
this  does  not  necessitate  strict  de- 
partmentalization of  curriculum. 
The  interdepartmental  studies  are 
recognized  to  be  of  great  value. 
During  these  last  two  years  and 
especially  in  his  final  year  the  stu- 
dent will  be  encouraged  to  apply 
the  tools  that  he  has  acquired  in 
a  major  research  project  which 
would  display  technical  mastery  as 


In  The  Chem  Lab 

siudy  of  philosophy  will  be  conduc. 
?d  through  the  treatment  of  a  sele< 
:ion  of  the  great  philosophers  repre 
tentative    of    the    philosophic    tradi 
ions  of   their   time.    Not   their   per 
tonalities  as  **great  men",  but  the  key 
deas   which   they    have    contributed 
:o  the   body   of  philosophic   thought 
will   be    studied.    The    object   in    re- 
stricting   the   course   of   study    to   a 
very  limited  number  of  men  through 
out  the  five  quarters  is  to  insure  a 
program  that   investigates   problems 
in  depth. 

The  student  will  be  exposed,  dur- 
ing his  second  and  third  years,  to  the 
field  of  the  creative  arts.  This  cur- 
riculum, like  those  of  the  other 
fields  of  study,  shall  have  a  basically 
historic  orientation.  Rather  than 
teaching  the  entire  history  of  art  and 
music,  the  effort  will  be  made  to 
choose  great  works — as  in  the  study 
of  literature — representative  of  a 
time  and  a  form.  The  disciplined 
analysis  of  these  classic  works  will, 
we  believe,  enable  the  student  to 
have  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
creative  process  than  could  be  gained 
by  any  number  of  survey  courses. 
An  integral  and  supplementary  part 
of  the  creative  arts  program  shall 
coinsist  of  labs,  both  in  music  and 
n  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts.  The 
'bject  of  these  labs  is  to  provide  the 
tudent  with  the  first  hand  experi- 
ence of  the  basic  problems  and  tools 
jf  artistic  creation;  the  student  will 
:ease  to  be  a  mere  observer  and  be- 
come a  participant  in  the  'Creative 
process.  The  music  laboratory  for  ex- 
ample will  be  primarily  designed  to 
train  the  student  to  be  able  to  read 
and  understand  musical  notation  and 
the  oportunity  to  learn  to  play  a  mu- 
sical instrument  L!  he  so  desires.  The 
student  in  the  art  laboratory  will  be 
faced  with  the  problems 'of  form- 
ing and  shaping;  line^  color,  form, 
will  no  ibnger  be  mere  theoretical 
postulates,  but  techniques  that  must 


In  Class 


French  or  German  is  required  of 
the  student  before  he  can  enter 
his  fourth  year  of  the  academic 
program,  there  will  be  at 
the  university  a  facility  which  shall 
include  extensive  materials  for 
language  study  —  books,  news- 
papers, records,  tape  machines 
and  personnel,  available  at  all 
times  to  the  student.  Also,  as  we 
realize  that  the  true  proficiency 
can  only  be  acquired  In  a  foreign 
tongue  if  the  student  lives  the 
language  he  Is  studying,  the  uni- 
versity will  provide  a  series  of 
scholarships  that  will  place  every 
student  In  either  France  or  Ger- 
many for  the  summer  of  his  fresh- 
man or  sophomore  year,  where  he 
will  Ihfe  with  a  family  speaking  tlie 
language  he  has  undertaken  to 
study.  The  choice  of  tfiese  two 
languages  was  not  In  any  way  ar- 
bitrary. We  maintain  that  these 
two  languages  are  the  crucial  ones, 
without  which  a  student  b  handi- 
capped ki  his  attempts  to  under- 
stand Western  civlllxatlon.  Before 
his  graduation,  each  ttudent  shall 
bo  expected  to  have  mastered  an- 
other foreign  language  of  his 
choice,  which  will  enable  him  to 
work  In  the  area  he  has  chosen. 
Before  a  student  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue into  his  final  two  years  of 
study  be  must  be  able  to  make  a 
creditable  showing  on  a  set  of  quali- 
fying examinations  which  shall  cover 


well  as  creative  thought. 
We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
progress  checks  will  have  to  be  made 
throughout  the  academic  period  for 
two  specific  reasons.  We  can  not  as- 
sume that  our  admissions  procedure 
is  infallible  and  we  must  continue  to 
assume  that  graduate  schools  will  re- 
quire tangible  evidence  of  a  stu- 
dent's ability.  Papers  and  directed 
research  enable  the  students  to 
learn  and  also  provide  for  the  facut 
ty  members  a  measure  of  the  stu- 
dents capabilities  and  accomplisb- 
ments.  There  will  be  certain 
courses  where  examination  during 
and  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  will  be 
required  of  the  student  so  that  a 
proper  grade  and  measure  of  bis 
work  can  be  attained. 

Student  Life 

In  accordance  with  the  belief  that 
the  educational  process  does  not  take 
place  in  a  vacuum,  student  life  Is 
considered  to  be  a  major  aspect  el 
the  University.  The  nature  of  an  in- 
dividual's intellectual  and  cultural 
development  largely  depends  up<Ml 
his  life  outside  of  the  classroom,  M 
his  student-student  and  student-facul- 
ty relationships.  It  is  in  this  part  of 
university  life,  in  tlie  communication 
with  others,  that  the  educational  os- 
CimUnMd  en  Page  Nike 
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established  for  the  free  exchange 
of  Ideas.  It  Is  hoped  that  we  can 
facilitate  this  idea  by  malcing  cam- 
pus living  attractive  enough,  so 
that  all  students  will  want  to  live 
as  residents  on  the  campus.  More- 
over, one  hopes  that  the  ideal  uni- 
versity will  be  able  to  incorporate 
these  ideas  in  such  a  way  that  the 
faculty  too,  will  find  on  campus 
living  desirable;  the  result  of  this 
would  be  a  closely  knit  academic 
community  constantly  and  coop- 
eratively engaged  In  scholarly  ac- 
tivity. 


In  The  Library 


see  that  they  will  contain:  one,  large  only  building  to  emphasize  this  fea- 

lecture  halls,  (about  three  of  these,  tare,  will  have  certain  unusual  fea- 

which  can  also  be  used  as  theatres  tares.  In  it  will  be  housed  the  for- 

and     recital     halls);     two,     seminar  eign    language    center.    The    library 

rooms  to  seat  about  ten  people  -  not  will   also   contain   informal    seminar 

in  the  style  of  a  regular  class  room;  rooms  and  extensive  music  listening 

and     three,     small     tutorial     rooms  facilities  which  may  also  be  found  in 

which  may  also  serve  as  faculty  of-  the  creative  arts  center. 

Around  this  core,  the  academic  fa-  itlQ    y^OtDrniTlQQ 

cilities  become  even  more  extensive:  ^^^„g   ^j^^   students   who   parUci- 

research    faculties    in    science,    but  pated  in  the  discussions  of  the  plans 

relevant    to    the    emphasis    of    this  ^^  ^^  j^^^j  university  were:  Esther 

school,  the  science  facilities  wiU  not  Kartiganer,   Martin   Peretz,   Stephen 

,     ^.         .       .  ^.  .^     ,     .      .           ^"^^"^  ^^^  ''^^^'"  disciplines,  they  will  ^             j^^^^^   Friedman,    Michad 

In  discussing  individual  structures   be  sufficient  for  teaching  as  well  as  ^^       ^.^^^    Lipis,    Linda    HeUer, 

we    can    conveniently    separate    the   research;  a  creaUve   arts  center  of  j^^j.  ^^.^^^    j^^v  Silverson    Elaine 

buUdings  into  four  main  categories:    rather  sizable  proportions  to  handle  creenberg,   Barbara   Bolotin,'  Laurel 

academic,     dormitory      recreational,    particularly    the   extensive   lab    pro-  weinstein,  Richard  Werbner,  Buddy 

and  administrative  We  must  realize,   gram  in  the  fine  arte.  Thus  we  ex.  Koppleman,  Steven  Levine,  Jonathan 

at  the  outset,  that   a   separation   m    pect  that  there  will  be  m  particular  p^.^      ^^^^     Chernick,  Donna  Med- 

function  among  these  categories  can   large    studios    for    class    work    and  ^^^   ^^^  VLz^ggie  Brill.  This  list  does 

only  lead  to  a   dangerous   compart-    small  studios  for  individual  consulta-  ^^[  ^           ^^^^^  i^^j^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

menUlization    of    activities    and    a   tion  w4th  the  faculty.  ^^^^^^^    ^^    necessarily    in    agree- 

parallel  disintegration  of  community       ^he  library,  which  will  be   noted  nient  with  the  suggestions  containe* 

life  at  the  university.  Thus,  buildings   i^^  i^  extensive  size,  hopefully  the  i„  the  report 

the    basis    of    an    athletic    factory,  will  be  pUnned  in  such  a  way  that 
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Continued  from  Page  Eight 

perience  is  cultivated  and  the  intel-  which  is  unconcerned  with  the  stu-  several    kinds    of   activity    can    pro- 

lectual  dialogue  takes  place.  In  stu-  dent  as  a  person,  and  Interested  only  ceed  smoothly  in  one  building.    The 

dent  organizations,  in  student-faculty  in  the   secondary  benefits  that  sue-  dormitory    as    a    whole,    in   keeping 

cooperation,   and   the   framework   of  cessful  athletic  teams  can  bring  to  a  with  the  idea  of  a  small  school,  should 

student  housing  and  dining,  the  edu-  university.  Such  practice  is  to  be  de-  itself  be   small.  An  ideal  dormitory 

cational  process  becomes  a  personal  plored    in   an   institution    of   higher  should  have  at  least  six  suites,  and 

one,  absorbed  by  the  individuals  as  learning.  at  most  eight.  It  is  clear  that  huge 

a  meaningful  part  of  his  existence.  Our  aim  is  to  allow  the  individual  dormitories  only  tend  to  isolate  the 

Thus  the  extra-curricular  as  well  as  to  find  his  proper  channel  of  expres-  individual  members  living  in  it;  such       gp^ing  is  among  or  upon  us  again 

the  academic  goals  of  the  University  sion   in  athletics   as  he   does   in   his  circumstances   foretell   the   doom   of   ^^J^  ^^^^   .^   ^^^   customary   request 

are  to  foster  the  development  of  ma-  academic  life.  Therefore  we  will  give  any  ideal  university.  In  order  to  pro-   ^^   ^^^^   ^      ^^^^   ^^   ,,^^   ^^^  ^^ 

turity,   creativity   and   individual    re-  the  student  the  opportunity  for  in-  vide   some   meeting   ground  for  the    ^^  Creative  Arts'*  This  is  a  fairly 

sponsibUity.  dividual  exercise  as  well  as  for  group  academic  ^^J^^^^^^^f  ^J^^^                    ^^  sure   sign  of  the  season,  ahnost   as 

the  main  dormitory  rooms  would  be    .   ,  ,,., ,  ..  j,    J    -  j.       i^-n 

provided     with     a     central     lounge.   »n^alhble    as    the    end-of-wmter    bill 

which    would    have    a     recreational   ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^^  y^^^' 
function,    which    could    also    accom- 
modate seminars  and  small  lectures, 
in  an  atmosphere  more  condusive  to 


On  Not  Discussing 
A  Favourite  Topic 


not  In  the  statement  of  our  faHli 
in  them,  or  In  the  Publk  Status 
accorded  them  in  the  world  of  T^ 


In  that  the  student's  education  is  sports, 
an  active  rather  than  a  passive  ven- 
ture,  necessitating   independent   par-  a           y    . 
ticipation    and    experimentation,   the  /I  y*/^ ^1  fp/^fl  J  Vp 
University    considers    itself    respon-  ^  ^^  ^^-^^^^^^ ^^  ^ 
sible    to    provide    complete    freedom  We   see   immediately   that,  in    the 
for    students    to    control    their    own  building  of  the  physical  plant  of  the    discussion    than    classrooms    or    lec- 


lives   in   the    University   in   all   non-  campus,  we  come  face  to  face  with 

academic  affairs.  the  problem  of  what  kind  of  commu- 

Student  organizations  and  publica-  nity  life  and  academic  atmosphere  we 

tions   are   considered   the  means   by  want  to  create  at  the  ideal  university. 


ture  halls.  The  last  main  feature  of 
these  suite-dormitories  would  be 
tutorial  rooms.  These  rooms,  set 
aside  in  one  wing  would  be  used  in 


For  the  last  century,  at  least, 
the  academic  year  has  always  end- 
ed with  a  flurry  of  demands  for 
faculty  members  (and  others)  to 
express  themselves  on  the  ever- 
fascinating  question:  "What  Is  The 
Role  Of  My  Pet  Subiect  In  The 
World  Of  Today  And  Tomorrow?" 
(We  have  comparable  opportunities 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  too, 
but  usually  before  smaller  and 
more  financially  responsible  au- 
diences who  are  being  softened  up 
for  a  donation). 

The  idea  seems  to  be  that  unless 

academic   realm   goals   may   best   be  pl'es-not'ma te rials,  o7type7ofVt7^^^^^  tiviUes.  In  short,  we  try  to  eliminate   mathematicians    discourse    on    what 

achieved  by  joint  student-faculty  ef-  tures,  that  form  the  basis  of  any  kind  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^^*'  ^*^^"  ^^^   ^^^""^   ^^^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Mathematics  is,  or  Eng- 

forts  with  ultimate  responsibility  and  of    architectural    planning.      Beyond  ^^^"'^^  ^^^^^'  ^^  ^'^^"^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^   ^'^^  professors   explain  the  Role  of 

decision-making  lying  with  the  facul-  the  realm  of  student  life,  our  prin-  ^^^^s  room,  you  have  left  behind  the   Literature,  everyone  will  forget;  the 

ty,  so  extra-curricular  goals  may  be  ciples  must  deal  with  the  characteris-  academic  world  behind.  Some  other  thing     will     become     a     perpetual 

best  attained  by  ultimate  control  be-  Uc  elements  of  art-form,  color,  and  features  of  dormitory  life  are  worth   enigma,  and  nobody  will  ever  know 


which  students  may  experiment  with  This  inevitably  leads  to  the  most  sin-  V  ^^e  facilitation  of  private  consulta- 
and  apply  their  own  ideas,  and  may  gularly  important  problem  that  con-  ^'^^^  between  faculty  and  students, 
fulfill    their    own    needs    in    the    ex-    fronts   parUcularly    the    architect   in    '^^^^   ^^f   ^dea   of   the   dormitory   is 


tension  of  the  educational  process  the  establishment  of  the  ideal  univer- 
beyond  the  classroom.  All  such  ac-  sity — What  are  the  principles  that 
tivities    shall    be    completely    in    the    serve  as  the  foundation  for  this  uni- 


substantially  expanded  to  include  all 
of  the  domestic  activities,  some  of 
the  recreational  activities,  and  most 


hands  of   students.     Just   as   in  the    versity?   For,  it  is  just  that— princi-   important,  some  of  the  academic  ac- 


John  F.  Matthews 


longing    to    the    students    with    the    texture,  etc. 


advice  and  cooperation  of  the  facul- 
ty. All  matters  of  finance,  policy,  in- 
ternal organization,  and  discipline  in 
this  area  shall  be  decided  by  the 
students.  All  rules  and  regulations 
aside  from  those  of  a  strictly  academ- 
ic nature  shall  be  made  by  the  stu- 
dents, including  those  pertaining  to 
the  library,  to  dormitory  living  and 
to  dining  procedures.  They  shall  be 
applied  on  the  basis  of  an  honor  sys- 
tem whereby  each  individual  is  re- 
sponsible only  for  himself.  All  dis- 
ciplinary matters  shall  be  dealt  with 
by  judiciary  procedures  established 
and  controlled  by  students,  who  shall 
be  responsible  for  protecting  their 
own  community  and  maintaining  its 
^elf-imposed  standards. 


Athletics 


Athletics  are  an  integral  part  ot 
the  college  program.  The  emphasis 
will  be  upon  tbe  participation  and 
enjoyment  that  the  members  of  the 
student  body  derive  from  sports  ac- 
tivities, and  it  will  therefore  be  a  to- 
tally intramural  program  which  will 
nevertheless  present  tbe  interested 
student  with  adequate  facilities  for 
an  major  and  minor  sports.  New 
aspects  will  be  added  upon  student 
request  There  will  be  no  c<Hnpul- 
sory  physical  education  requirement, 
but  the  student  will  be  made  con- 
scious of  the  possibilities  that  the 
Taried  sports  offer  him  lor  physical 
release  and  relaxation* 

The  athletic  program  is  instituted 
for  the  students  and  aims  at  fulfill- 
ing a  basic  need  In  the  human  being. 
It  is  not  a  program  that  is  designed 
to  gain  either  publicity  or  revenue 
^for  the  university.  Such  a  program, 
typical  of  most  universities,  is  in  fact 


We  must,  then,  guide  our  think- 
ing by  the  following  principles: 
One,  the  function  of  the  university 
Is  to  establish  ^n  academic  refuge 
where  professors  may  exchange 
ideas  with  students  and  with  each 
other.  Paralleling  this,  and  of  e«|ual 
importance,  the  university  must  be 
the  place  where  students  can  free- 
ly exchange  Ideas  with  other  stu- 
dents. The  architecture  must  per- 
form the  function  of  fulfilling  In 
fact,  what  we  have  stated  In  prin- 
ciple. Two,  regarding  the  architec- 
tural development  specifically,  the 
plan  and  construction  of  each 
building  must  shape  a  wldenln«j  of 
the  visual  world  of  the  students. 
Thus  the  architecture  must  utilize 
form,  color,  texture,  and  materials. 
In  unique  fashions,  concomitant 
with  function  and  with  natural 
forms.  Finally  wo  come  to  the  most 
controversial  aspect  of  our  set  of 
principles.  What  characteristic 
mode  of  operation  does  the  archi- 
tect work  in?  Does  he  go  modem, 
does  he  remain  conservative  or  con- 
servative modem,  or  does  he  go 
back  to  the  classical  forms  of  the 
past?  The  %n9wr  Is  simply  this— 
The  ideal  university  Is  presumed 
to  bo  ahead  of  its  time,  pr^enting 
Itself  for  all  to  see,  as  the  road  of 
the  future,  a  new  kind  of  truth. 
In  Its  unique  way,  the  architecture 
must  be  a  symbol  of  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  ideal  university; 
thus  we  can  only  expect  that  the 
architecture  loo,  will  dispense 
with  conservatism,  and  will  con- 
sciously attempt  to  create  the 
forms  which  are  newest  and  most 
different,  within  the  already  pre- 
scribed framework.  Our  Ust  prln- 
cipie  Is  again  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Moo  of  tlie  university  as  a   place 


noting.  One,  the  thirty  to  forty  dor-  for  sure  what  all  the  writing  and 
mitory  units  housing  both  male  and  figuring  was  about, 
female  students  and  some  faculty  What  makes  the  whole  thing  fas- 
would  not  be  arranged  In  closely  cinating  is,  that  the  people  who  ask 
bound  up  quadrangles.  Rather,  these  one  to  whip  up  these  annual  pro- 
units  would  be  evenly  spaced  fundities  are  the  very  persons  one 
throughout  the  entire  campus,  with  might  expect  to  know  perfectly  well 
no  attempt  made  to  specifically  sepa-  what  the  Role  of  Almost  Anything 
rate  the  faculty  apartments  (which  is.  They  are,  after  all,  usually  college 
would  of  necessity  not  merely  be  seniors  —  and  the  only  explanation  terested  in  the  arts;  but  it  does  not 
suites)  from  the  student  dormitories;  I  can  find  for  their  insatiable  cur-  follow  that  those  who  are  must  there* 
in  like  manner,  men's  and  women's  iosity  to  know  what  the  Role  is  of  the  fore  assume  a  defensive  posture.  One 
dorms  would  also  be  evenly  dis-  things  they  have  spent  four  years  cannot  argue  people  into  art  any 
tributed  geographically.  The  idea  of  studying,  is  that  if  they  dont  have  more  than  one  can  argue  them  out 
a  quadrangle,  besides  its  overpower-  it  down  on  paper  somewhere,  they  of  it.  And  anyhow,  simply  reassuring 
ing  size,  is  Ineffectual  in  that  it  is  may  wake  up  some  morning  wonder-  ourselves  every  spring  that  what  we 
built  to  enclose  the  student  and  pro-  ing  what  they  bothered  to  do  all  that  are  interested  in  has  some  function 


day  and  Tomorrow,  but  in  tfie 
simple  fact  that  they  enrich  men's 
lives.  For  creator  and  appreciator 
alik^  they  provide  an  extraordin* 
ary  sense  of  fulfillment  —  and  con- 
sidering the  brevity  and  anguish  of 
life,  that  does  not  seem  so  poor  a 
function. 
It  is  true  that  not  everyone  is  in- 


tect  him.  This  is  in  direct  opposition   homework  for. 


to  the  ideal  of  expanding  a  student's 
intellectual  horizons  in  his  academic 
work;  even  more  particularly  this  is 
contrary  to  the  ideal  that  the  archi- 
tecture will  widen  the  visual  world 
of  the  student 

The  second  important  area  that 
we  must  integrate  into  the  function- 
al system  is  the  class  room  building. 
Three  immediate  features  of  the 
school  indicate  that  an  unusual  kind 
of  class  room  structure  is  required. 
One,  this  Is  a  small  school,  whose 
goal  Is  very  small  classes  when  pos- 
sible. Secondly,  however.  In  some  of 
the  required  areas.  It  Is  expected 
that  there  will  be  large  lectures,  de- 
pending upon  the  Individual  desires 


But  oddly  enough,  the  first  fif- 
teen or  twenty  times  one  Is  asked 
to  write  or  speak  on  this  topic.  It 
serves  as  rather  a  challenge.  One 
Is  not  only  flattered  to  be  asked, 
but  also  pleased,  naturally,  to  pro- 
claim the  importance  of  the  work 
one  has  given  one's  life  to.  (I  have 
never,  on  such  occasions,  noticed 
any  tendency  on  the  part  of  spe- 
cialists to  underrate  the  Role  of 
their  own  specialties;  and  indeed, 
why  should  they?)  Moreover,  such 
pieces  ghfo  one  a  chance  to  do  a 
bit  of  credo-stating  —  a  pleasure 
which  by  no  means  died  with 
Athanaslus. 
The  only  trouble  is,  that  sometimes 


of  ttie  faculty.  Three,  the  core  of  the   one  notices  more  strongly  than  usual 
advanced  part  of  the  curriculum  cen-   that  it  is  spring  and  that  there  are 
tors  around  the  tutorial  system,  pri-  other  pleasures,  too. 
vate  seminars  with  individual  facul-      Take  the  arts,  for  example, 
ty  members,  and  advanced  seminars       Why    should    one    apologize    for 
with  faculty  and  students.  The  net  them?   (That  is   what  one  is   really 
result  of  these  characteristics  is  that  asked  to  do,  in  these  essays;  make 
the  medium  size  class  room  (20-30)  an    argument   in   favour    of   things 
will  be  of  little  use.  Thus,  when  we  which,  in  a  University  one  ought  to 
come  to  build  class  room  structures  have  discovered  and  enjoyed  and  be- 
beyond   the   seminars   and   tutorials  gun  to  take  for  granted), 
that  are  found  in  the  dormitories  we      The  arts  find  their  {ustlfication. 


will  not  give  it  one;  the  only  way  to 
justify  the  arts  is  to  practise  and  ea* 
joy  them. 

Indeed,  the  problem  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  how  to  discover 
the  role  of  the  arts  inr  society,  but 
rather  how  to  fustify  a  society  In 
%ifhich  the  role  of  the  arts  has  to 
be  defended  or  explained. 

But  you  see,  as  i  said  oaHler,  If 
is  Spring.  However  fine  ttie  wee* 
ther,  one  is  bound  to  be  asked  t# 
write  that  same  earnest  old  piece 
that's  supposed  to  sum  up  everyw 
thing   In  a  few  well-rounded  pei^ 
iod$,  and   that  will   find   Hs  way 
eventually    Into    the    attic    limbo 
where  old  college  newspapers  go 
before   they   are    thrown   out   by 
the  graduate's  wife.  This  b  one  of 
the   years    in   which    such   efforts 
seem    somehow    unnecessary,   bvf 
after  all,  they  are  part  of  the  uni- 
versity   ritual.    And    curiously 
enough    the    pomposities    of    tlio 
graduation     season     are     often 
strangely    effecthfo;   for   the    stu- 
dent, at  least,  they  are  sometlfn^ 
as  close  as  ttie  academic  commun- 
ity   ever    comes    to    producliif   a 
work  of  ^f^%  -  ' 
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Duffy  Investigates  Importance 
Of  Portuguese  -  Africa  Territory 

The  greatest  significance  of  Portuguese  Africa  Hes  in  the. fact  that  it  is  a  unique  analysis 
•f  the  historical  interaction  between  the  European  fKwer  and  the  native  African  inrt ween  Por 
t«eal  and  her  provincial  possessions,  Angola  and  Mocambique.  In  this  fundan^ental  sense.  ;.. 
though  James  Duffy's  book  is  carefully  documented  and  highly  academic,  rt  is  a  work  which 
holds  considerable  interest  and  appeal  for  the  layman;  the  problems  that  are  dealt  wrth  anr 
the  questions  that  are  raised  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  an  emerging  Africa  will  pose  one  o 
the    most    pressing    issues   that 

the  Western  world  will  be  made  ^^^             .    ^„^    ,o„ti„u,ty    of    these  self   the   Negro    is    inferior   and    th 

to    confront    in    the    foreseeable  p^^^ig^a^jj.  pattoms.  his  salvation  lies  in  his  Europeaaiz 

future.  ,j,|jg   tradition    is   never   oversimpli-  tion,  in  the  loss  of  his  native  identii 

Duffy's  study  te  basically  concern  ^^^    ^^^  ^^.^^  .^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^    administrative    hierarchy    in 

•4    with     the    fwcial.    pohtical,    and  ^    ^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^  ^.^^^^^  objective  posed     by    Salazar    on    Angola    an 

IB    their    broades  ^pp^j^^cj,      Duffy     rea.sons     bis     way  Mocambique    is    intended    to    be    th 
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eoonomic    factors, 

at   play  in  the  Portuauesi*  oc 


Careful  attention  U  paid  to  European  twentieth  century   has   been,  for  the 

politics,  imperialism,  and  nationalism  m^^t    part,    in    tlvi    direction    of    ma 

of    the     nineteenth     centary,     which  terialism.     but     a    materialism     from 

eventually    forced    Portugal    to    t»ke  which  the  African  gains  few  benefits 

cognizance  of  herself  in  this  context  -y}^  health,  education,  and  social  wel 

and   to   formulate   policies   of  action,  f^re  of  tiie  native  is  a  sorry  reality 

The   intricacies    of  the  external    dip-  with  f^w  positive  moments, 

never    *^"™^^>'  *"^  ^^^  internal  realities  are  ^^  provinces  of  Portuguese  Africa 

ievved    "«^^''  disengaged   by   Duffy   nor  div-  ^^^  problems  both  latent  and  overt, 

ided    into    artificial    groups,    but    are  ^^j^.^  the  economic  efficiency  of  the 

revealed  in  the  drama  and  panorama  pj.^^^t   Iberian    dictator   will    not    be 


through  the  contradictions  and  para     means    of    this    assimilative    proces- 
cupation    of   Africa;   his   approach    »^    ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^    historical    annals,    be-    its  basi^.  as  Duffy  asserts,  is  merca^ 
Ml    historical    one    design^'d    to    shed    ^^^.^^   rhetorical  only  when  voicing    tilist  and  imperialitit,  not   humanitar 
li^ht     on     particular     colonial     issues    ^^^    ^.^.^^    opinions    about    Salazar.    i^n.      Significant      progress     in      tht 

tmd     to     show     the     tradition:>     and    ^___,..,  ^,,^^,:^^  ..  ^^-^  ♦.,  i?..r/.r^aan    . *:^.u   ^^^4......   v.^.   k..^, 

changes  in  the  policies  and  ev-ents 
te  t4ie  four-and-one-half  centuries  of 
Portuguese  imperialism.  Duffy  treats 
ltt«  subject  with  MH  eiLcelient  his- 
torical sense  of  assimilation  and  con 
eretization  of  a  large  body  of  ma 
terial,  in  such  a  way  that  the  par- 
ticular points  of  thesis  are  never 
separated  from,  but  always  v 
Within,  the  framework  of  an  histor- 
ical perspective.  By  using  an  object- 
ive narrative  style  for  the  discussion 
mi  the  early  years  of  exploration  and 
Colonization,  Duffy  is  able  to  present 
the  essential  background  material  so 
that  it  does  not  become  burdensome 
or  over  involved. 

Yet,  certainly,  the  underlying  con 
cero  of  this  inquiry  in  to  determine 
by  histfwical  examination,  the  mo- 
tive*, forces,  and  factors  whicjj  are 
involved  in  the  presenl-da>  Salazar 
dipiomac>  and  administration  of  Por- 
tuguese Africa.  Special  attention  is 
focused  on  the  questions  ol  slavery. 
the  missionary,  exploration  and  set- 
tlement, and  the  international  or 
European  confliclb  regardinu  Africa, 
always  in  the  light  tff  the  attitudes 
and  practices  of  the  conquerors  (at 
home  and  in  Africa'  and  of  the  re- 
actions of  the  subdued.  Duffy  care- 
fulty  traces  these  issues  up  to  the 
contemporary    scene,    revealing    the 


of  the   times. 

Duffy  sees  the  transition  into  the 
twentieth  century  not  as  'any  funda 
mental  change  in  African  policy; 
rather  it  ib  the  intensification  of 
Portuguese  interest  there  and  an  at- 
tempt, given  urgency  by  political 
necessities  of  the  hour,  to  carry  out 
historical  programs  of  occupation  and 
development."  The  conversion,  quali- 
tatively, is  one  of  name  only,  not  of 
policy;  Duffy  views  the  rationale  of 
contract     labor     as     essentially     the 


able  to  solve  if  they  continue  to 
grow.  Eventually  the  di*>satisf action 
evidenced  b>'  the  increased  native 
emigration,  the  growing  racial  antag 
onism  as  the  whites  over  populate  the 
cities,  thus  solidifying  color  barriers, 
and  the  increased  sense  of  African 
nationalism,  will  force  the  Salazar 
regime  to  reconsider  severly  its 
African  policy.  Duffy's  conclusion,  as 
regards  to  the  future,  is  merly  a 
hope  for  a  change  in  the  Portuguese 
attitude.  His  study  is  an  incisive  and 


,-T^^    left  ♦•   Rioh*:   Oonna   Medoff,   Max   Lertier,  Martin    ^jr^  T.  S. 
ElUo*;  wm»  their  backs  to  camoro:  NUrc  Lwbin  and  Esther  Kartingawer. 

-Seminar  cm  American  Civilization,^'  a  video-tape  program 
discussing  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  our  soc»ety,  will 
be  seen  throughout  the  nation  beginning  m  the  fall.  I>r.  Max 
Lerner  Professor  of  American  Civilization,  is  the  moderator 
of  a  panel  of  five  Brandeis  studeats.  Permanent  members  of 
this  group  were  Donna  Medoff,  T^.  Elliott  and  MarUn  Peretz, 
Other  members  of  the  panel  ^g^Q  wAtQ,  the  St^e  of  AU- 
were  chosen  from  among  Es- 
ther   Kartiganer.    Marc    Lubrn, 

FYed  Mils'tein   and   Linda  Prinz. 


baraa;  WMSB,  East  Lansmg  Michi- 
gan;  KETC,  St.  Louis;  WHYY,  Phil- 
adelphia;    WOSU,  Columbus,   Ohio. 


Lerner,    who    is    also    a    columnist    Starting    the    week    of    October    1 


for  the  New  York  Post  and  author 
of  America  As  A  Civilization,  will 
be  on  leave  from  the  University 
next  rear  when  he  will  be  teaching 
as   a    Ford    Foundation    Professor    at 


WKNO,  Memphis;  WILL,  Oham- 
paign-Urbana,  Illinois;  KtlMA, 
Denver:  KUON,  Lincoln,  Nebraska; 
WUNC.  Chapel  Hill;  KUAT,  Tuc- 
son. 


the    University   of   New    Delhi   in    In     Surting    the    week    of    November    1: 


same   as  that   of  the  slave  trade   and  4.rit;ical  analysi*^  of  an  important  prob- 

slavery.    The    militarism    of    the    pre  j^^    ^^.^^^    ,„   ^^^   modern    world:   for 

vious     century     became     a    positivist  ^y\q    immediate    contemporary    crises. 

paternalisTTi   in   the  new   era.,  and  the  -^  some   ways,  his   analysis   will   soon 

attitude  or  policy  toward   the   native  ^  outdated.  Yet  its  total  significance 

remained   the   same,  i.e^  the   African  ^.jjnpot    he    ignored    nor    avoided    by 

was    a    resource    to    be    exploited,    in  ^^y  student    interested   in   the   future 

this    case,    to     be     civilized     through  ^^^    Western    society    and    in    African 

forced   labor.  affairs. 

The   Salazar   regime   inherited    this  — ft^tchael  *raMove 

tradition,   reinforcing    it    with   an    in- 
tense propagandist ic  nationalist   mys- 


dia.     Miss    Kartiganer,    Miss    Medoff, 
Mrs.  Prinz  and  Peretz  are  each  grad 
Uciting  seniors. 

The    list    of    cities    in    which    the 


KETA,  Norman.  Oklahoma;  KCTS, 
Seattle;  WTVS,  Detroit;  KTCA.  St. 
Paul-Minneapolis;;  WCET,  Ctncin- 
nati;  KME,  Sacramento. 


program    will    be    shown    is   not    yet  Starting   the   week   of   November  22: 

complete.   But    below    is   printed   the  WM\'S,    Milwaukee:    WETV,   Atlan- 

cities    and    channels     m     which     the  ta;     WTHS,     Miami;     KLEO,     Salt 

series    will   be    presented.   Tlie    dates  Lake    City. 

are    of    the    first    day    of    that    week  Starting   the   week   of   December   IS: 

m    which    the    Seminars    will    begin  WJCT,  Jacksonville;  WUFT,  Gaines- 


Manud  To  Publish 
18th  Century  Shidy 

Br.  Frank  Edward  Manuel.  Pro- 
le^or  of  Modern  History  at  Bran- 
deis University,  is  the  author  of 
Tke  Eighteenth  CeivtAH-y  Confronts 
The  Cods,  a  discussien  of  the  ioter- 
eot  in.  and  study  of,  myth  and  the 
origins    of    religion    on    the    part    of 


Facuify  Receive 


tique.     In     general,     the     Portuguese 
attitude     toward     Africa     developed 
along  these  Unes,  still  clinging  to  the 
miaconception    that    miscegenation    is    (^fQf^fs       LCOVCS. 
synonomous  with  racial  toleramce,  Uie  ' 

immemorial  liberal  war  cry  of  Por-' 
tuguese  rascism.  Duffy  rightly  main- 
Uina  that  the  policy  of  assimilation, 
glorified  by  highflown  language  and 
platitudes,  is  in  fact,  not  one  of  un- 
derstanding the  native,  biit  rather  of 
i»ere>y  accepting  him.  It  i*i  on  ac- 
ceptance which  implieb  that  by  him- 


their    local    showing. 

Starting   the  week  of  August  S^: 
WGBHTV,    Boston;     WTT¥V\    Chi- 
cago; KQED.  San  Franciijco;  KVHT, 
M  o  u  St  ©  n;      WQBD,      Frttsburgh; 
WYES,  New  Orleans. 


vrlle.  Florida;  WEDU,  Tampa; 
KOACM,  Covarhs,  Oregon;  KNME, 
Atbuquerque;  WGTV,  Att>ens  Geo- 
gia. 

In  addition,  the  British  Broadcast- 
ing   Corporation,    as    weH    as    other 


Dr.  Frattk  E.  Mottool 


EngUj^i,  French,  German.  Italian  and 
American  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
cettt»r>\    The    volume    will    be    pub- 
U^hed    by    the    Harvard    University 
Fress.  The  acheduled   date   of  jHibli- 
eotion    ie    July    31,    1»9,    at   ^.75    a 
CO#y.  It  focuses  on  various  theories 
^  the  origins   of  the  Gods,   and  on 
bftftis   ol  this   discussion,    enters 
it'O    the    problems    of    religious   and 
>ral  theory  in  the  Western  World. 
MaBuel  is  author  of  T«»#  ftooMtles 
•f     Ainoricofi     PoAosUne     RelaAtons, 
The  Age   of   Reason,  The  PoUtios  ol 
Modern    S|>«in,   Tho    Now    World   of 
Honri   St.SimoM. 


Branded  to  Be  on 
College  T\^  Show 

Braf»dets   students   will    appear   on 
the    G.E.    College    Bowl,    on    CBS  TV. 
Sunday,  June  28,  5:30-6:00  pm,  EDT. 
The  program,  which  originates  live 
from    New   York   is    patterned    after 
the   College  Quiz  program  on   radio 
It    is    deaigned    to    test    the    over-all 
knowledge     of     liberal     arts     under- 
graduates    from     various     colleges. 
Each    week   two   teams    compete    for 
a  prize  of  $1500  to  be  donated  to  the 
scholarship    funds    of    their    schools; 
the  champion  team  returns  the   fol- 
lowing   week    to    meet    a    ne^    chal- 
lenger.    The     losing     team     receives 
$500   for   lis   university's   scholarship 

fund. 

Joseph  E.  Kauffman,  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents, is   the  faculty   coach  for  our 
team,   which    consists   of  Simon   Sar- 
gon,  Margaret  Paley,  Donald  Cohen, 
Timothy    Elliott,    and    Heather    Holi- 
ber,  alternate.  These  six  people  will 
be  brought  to  New  York  by  General 
Electric,    which    will    poy    their    ex- 
penses   while    in    New    York;    they 
will  also  receive  a  free  GE  product. 
Brandeis  will  challenge  either  City 
College    of   New    York,    the    current 
champion,  Oberlin  College,  or  Mount 
Holyoke.  During;   ha  If- lime  film,  foot- 
age of  the  Brandeito   campu»   will  be 
shown,     and     Questions     about     Hslc 
school    will    b^    a»H«clv  9^.   J**?..  ^^^"' 
testants. 


The  names  of  Brandeis  faculty 
melnber^  who  are  going  on  Sabbati- 
cal leave,  taking  leaves  of  absences, 
or  leaving  permanently,  have  been 
announced. 

On  Sabbatical  leave  to  oNidy 
abroad  for  the  academic  year  14^9- 
1000  will  be  Claude  S.  Vigee,  Pro- 
feasor  of  French  Civilization;  Mit- 
chell Siporin,  Associate  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts;  James  V.  Cunningham, 
Professor  of  English;  Nahum  N. 
Glatzer,  Professor  of  Jewish  History; 
and  Sidney  Golden,  ARSociate  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry.  The  last  Itfiree 
are  recipients  of  Guggenheim  Fel- 
lowships; in  addition.  Golden  has 
been  awarded  m  Ful bright  Grant. 

Leaves     of     absence     have      been 
granted  to  Svend  Laursen,  Professor 
of  Economics  and  Max  Lerner,  Pro- 
fessor of  American  Civilisation,  both 
of  whom  will  travel  to  Asia;  Stanley 
Deser,    Visiting    Associate    Professor 
of   Physics;   Herman   T.    Epstein,   As- 
sociate     Professor      of      Biophysics; 
David  L.  Falkoff,  Associate  Professor 
of   Physics:    Robert    Feldmesser,    As- 
sistant     Professor      of      Sociology; 
Denah    Lida,   Assistant   Professor   of 
Spanish;     Henry     Popkm,     Assistant 
Professor    of    English;    and    Theatre 
Arts;  and  I.  Milton   Sacks,  Assistant 
Professor    of    Politics    who    will    be 
a  visiting  tacuKy  memtier  at  Haver- 
ford. 

The  four  faculty  members  leaving 
permanently  are  Leon  Ehrenpreis, 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
who  will  teach  at  Yeshiva  Univer- 
sity; Shelomo  Morag,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  Languages,  who 
plans  to  return  to  Israel;  IXorothy 
Van  Ghent,  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English  and  recipient  of 
a  Guggenheim  Fellowship;  and 
Samuel  Shapiro,  Instructor  hi  His- 
tory, who  wffl  travel  ^  Arf^tioa 
as  a  Fulbright  Fellow. 


Startrag  the  week   of  September  20:    American  cities,  are  arranging   their 
WHA.   Madison,   Wisconsin;  WTtQ.    scheduling    to    use    this    series. 


Add  29  New  Faculty 
To  Teaching  Staff 

Twenty-nine  peafple  have  been  added  t«  the  Brafodeis  fac- 
ulty f^r  the  academic  year  1959-60.  Among  thm  are  six  full 
Professors,  five  Associate  Professors,  eight  Assistant  Professors, 
six  Lecturers,  and  four  Instructors.  Th^y  wnM.  teach  in  the  areas 
of  physics,  romance  languages,  biochemistry,  phttosophy^  saciology, 
and  creative  arts. 

The     new     faculty     members  : ' 

are:  Elizabeth  Coison,  Professor   Aast^tmtt  Professor  of  M»t»»e«»tics» 

of       Anthropology,       fttHn       the  from  Johns  Hopkins  Umveraitr;  l-a«^- 

American  Kesearch  and  Studies  pro-  rence   Leder,   Assistant   Professor   of 

gram    at  Boston   University;   I^iflipp  History;    Richard    Morgan,    Aaoistant 

Frank,  Ziskind  Visiting  Professor  of  Professor  of  Biocheaaiotry,  froaa   the 

Philosophy,  from  Australian  National  Children's   Cancer  Kesearch   Founda- 

University;  Morris   Schwartz,  Profes-  tion;  and  Karl  Itoskamp,  Viortifig  As- 

sor    of    Sociology;    and    Kurt   Wolff,  sistant    Professor    of    Anthropology 

Professor    of    Sociology,    from    Ohio  from  the  University  of  Ifichigan. 

State  University.  Marvin  D.  <iirardeau,  Adjunct  Lee- 

Yvess  Bonnefoy,  V^itmg  Associate    ^^  ^^^  Kesearch  AasisUnt  i.  Phys- 
Professor  of  French  Literature,  from    .       -^  ,.      i^.;t.„*^  4^   a^^^^^a 


Paris;  John  Conley,  Visiting   A^soci- 


ic&,  &~osa  the  laatituie  for  Advofaoed 


rans;   jonn  v^oniey,    visiimg   /vssoci-  rj+.-i«  **  tw        *         x     •    -  ^          t  ^^ 
.     «  ^              *  J  \.^    1.    x-.!L-    T  V.  »tudy  at  Prinoeton;  Ir^'ong  Grar.,  Lee- 
ate  Professor  of  English,  from  John  ^  BiochenStrv   Jerome  Kao- 
Carroll  University;  Jean  Paris,  Visit-  v!!!    ^.^'?T^   ll^'   Jerome  aap- 

-/  ,      ^    -ET^      1.  ^•**>  Adjunct  Lecturer  .aad  B^search 

mg    Associate    Professor    of    French  a^^JTsZT^    r^     -       ^         1.1.     i^  .,«i 

.,  .7      ^          -          -a    •      -cr         m  ^-  Aaaistaat  m  Physics,  from  the  Naval 

Literature,  from  Paris;  Vera  Bubm,  «,..^^^^  j    x.    \         -     w    u    -*-.«. 

A          -4^  '^^^^^^^^  -rf  A^.M^^.^\^^J.  Keseardh  Laboratory  ja  WashiiHSiaa; 

Associate  Professor  of  Aiithropology;  ^^^^    Laufiaan     Lecti*rer   in    Fine 

and  John  van  Heijenoort,  ViMfting  As-  7,^7^.^:^^          Z^^  J^    1^ 


sociate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 


Arts,  from  Woodstock,  K.  Y.;  John 


Saul 


rroTcssor  m.  rTniosopny.  j  ^^^^  *    •        t    ^  .*»-».       ^ 

Barshaj',  A^sistmt  Frofessar   ^•!^^.'  ^^'^'"^  •"   ^od^^ 


trr;  s^^i^  Eleaaore  Ziamennan,  Lec- 
turer in  French,  frwrn  Wellesley  Col- 


of   Physics,    from   the  institute    for 
Theoretical  Physics   in  Copenhagen; 
Richard  Drachman,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Physics,  from  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Hesearch  Laboratory  m  Wadnngton;    atruolor     aa 
Vera  K.  Fischer,  Assistaiit  Professor   Boiis 
of   Phjrsics,   from    CotamlMa  Umver-    loaeph  S. 
sity;  Mason  Griff,  VisHnig   Aanociate 

Professor   oC   Soc»oloey,   ffom   ifon-        , 

taoa  State  tJalVersity;  WiKliam  ^yt,   lor  of  MatheaAaUc& 
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Continued  from  Page  Three  Continued  from  Page  Three 

If  we  dare  not  seize  a  New  God  The  process  of  analysis  must  now  the  academy  rather  than  the  country 
or  proclaim  a  New  Jerusalem,  if  we  be  directed  to  a  vaster  universe  club  or  the  football  field? 
dare  not  retreat  to  the  isolated  wil-  (from  which  one  may  say  even  most  In  my  opinion,  not  enough.  We 
demess^  where  then  place  our  con-  of  Brandeis'  problems  come.)  I  think  have  an  excellent  faculty,  a  high 
fidence  and  enroll  our  activity?  If  though  that  Brandels  has  shed  dra-  calibre  student  body  which  reputedly 
one  posits  the  community  of  intelli-  matic  light  on  the  world  in  which  improves  in  capacity  with  every  m- 
gence,  the  republic  of  learning,  as  we  live  and  has  provided  the  atmos-  coming  freshman  class,  and  admirable 
the  sphere  for  meaningful  human  phere  for  the  fertile  relaUonship  of  student-faculty  relations.  We  have  an 
endeavor,  one  does  it  knowing  again  ideas  in  which  the  dream  of  a  new  atmosphere  of  genuine  concern  with 
that  failure  may  be  our  lot.  But  order  may  take  root.  It  was  here  the  problems  of  the  world  »«« ^^ 
something  is  to  be  said  for  this  an-  that  we  recognized  the  fact  of  crisis  the  individual.  We  have  a  goodly 
swer:  it  has  never  been  tried.  It  wiU  and  the  immediacy  of  the  nightmare;  number  of  people  who  are  s^mcerely 
be  urged  that  the  tools  of  the  Intel-  it  was  here  that  we  realized  that  the  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  are, 
lect  have  in  fact,  often  been  the  tradition  of  wisdom  is  the  great  un-  and  seek  fresher  values  for  them- 
matrix  of'  social  practice  and  social  tried  vista  of  fulfillment;  it  was  here  selves  and  others.  All  this  is  on  inc 
theory.  I  suggest,  however,  that  that  the  dignity  of  the  individual  as-  plus  side.  On  the  minus  side  we  have, 
where  this  has  been  the  case  the  sumed  meaning  in  our  lives.  It  was  I  believe,  a  lack  of  intellectual  stand- 
tradition  has  been  distorted  rather  here  too  that  men  and  women,  teach  ards  and  discipline  among  those  who 
than  harnessed.  The  technical  effi-  er  and  student  found  a  home  —  al  call  themfelves  Intellectuais—a  lacK 
ciency  of  the  scienUst  is  not  what  beit  even  a  troubling  one  —  in  whiih  which  should  not  be  toleratt d  in  any 
the  western   heritage  has  meant  by    it  was  still  possible  lo  think.  institution   of  learnmg. 

reason;  the  private  and  frenzied 
withdrawal  of  the  Christian  human- 
ists from  the  spectacle  of  decay  is 
not  what  faith  has  meant  by  moral- 
ity. Though  the  mystiques  of  a  com- 
mon himianity  have  made  the  pledge. 
man — every  man—  has  never  been 
both  the  beginning   and    the  end  of 


2). 
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Continued  from  Page  Three 


tion    derived    from    an    education    is 

proportional   to   the   degree   of   par- 

Unlike   those  of  us  who   came   here  ticipation  in   the  many  fects  of  uni- 

process.           ,      ,^                 ...      ,  ,.„    four  years  ago,  they  are  excited  by  yersity    life.    At   what    .school    could 

Whatever  else  the  ^-^rf^^^  wiU             ^       ^^  «^^^,^^^  ^^^^^.^^^    „^,  ^e  J  y^^^               ^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^ 

instruct,  they  mus     also   t^ach   tha     ^^^^^^   ^^^^    ^^   ^.^^^^^  ^^.^.^   ^^  ^^  Brandeis,  where  there  is  so  much 

man    be   restored   to   the   center    of   ,,^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^„  ^^^  ^^^  lost-things  ^oom    for     individuality,    ingenuity, 

the  universe.                                              ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  granted  that  were  non-  and   improvement?    I   fear    that   we 

I  go  from  tho  sublime  to  the  con-    ^^.^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  arrived.   Yet  much  have    become    complacent,    perhaps 

Crete     from    the    f  ^J^^^^  ^^^^^^^        of    the    feeling    of    community    life  because  things  are  too  easy  for  us 

Brandeis  to   reflect    in  t^is  context    ^^^   i^^^mality    with    faculty    mem-  now. 

on  an  experience  of  four  >ears.  The  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  dissolved  as  the  Uni-  i  feel  very  strongly  that  the  last- 
environment  has  been  o^e  ^5^  f^"'  ^^^sity  grew  to  its  present  numbers,  mg  benefits  from  Brandeis  depend 
flict  often  narcissistic,  ^rr^lfvent,  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  example  from  upon  the  people  one  has  the  oppor- 
and  without  perspective.  But  the  ^^^  experience:  a  freshman  en-  tunity  to  meet  here-both  teachers 
conflict  has  been  *^^/^^f \^^V.o^H..ic  tering  the  Brandeis  Choral  Union  and  peers-with  whom  we  share  the 
continue  to  argue  that  the  Branaeis  ^^^  ^^^  remember  the  days  when  excitement  of  ou  reducational  ex- 
in  the  minds  of  the  students  ^  more  ^^^  Brandesians  assisted  the  pro-  perience.  The  personalities  of  those 
noble  than  the  impersonal  insutuuon  ^^g^.^j^^j  "extras"  who  filled  in.  Only  close  to  us  are  imprinted  indelibly 
of  administrative  blueprints.  But  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  seniors  had  the  on  our  memories, 
what  must  be  said,  and  I  do  not  ^^^.^^  ^^  seeir^g  eighty-five  robed  while  the  nature  of  the  experience 
mean  it  to  be  an  ironic  anticlimax,  ^^^.^^  members  crowding  onrto  the  of  four  years  at  BrandeU  has 
is  that  the  school  has  given  us  tne  j^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  gj^g  the  Brahms  changed,  the  meaning  of  our  search 
methods  of  inquiry  and  cnucism.  j^^^,^^  ^^j^  orchestra.  for  values  must  not.  The  sense  of 
Because  we  have  Uved  here  ana  to  be  a  question  of  adventure  In  sharing  Ideas  and  con- 
worked  here^  we  have  sometimes  for-    J^^^'J^^^^J,^                          ,aid    by  tributing  to  the  University's  Intellec 

gotten   the  ^^^f;-^^^^^^                    Jhot'w^o    s^w' what    was    needed  tual  or  cultural  growth   must  never 

struments  and  the  purpobes  to  wnicn    v                         ;^:,:,tur«   -ni^  c^tisfac-  b»  lost. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  duty 
of  the  budding  Intellectual  is  devo- 
tion to  his  subject  matter  and  the 
discipline    connected    with    It.     He 
has  a  6eld  of  interest  —  he  wants 
to  learn   everything  he  can   about 
it,  he  wants  to  read  the  best  men 
of   all    periods   who    have    written 
•bout  it,  ho  wants  to  test  his  priv- 
ate theories  by  Investigating  facts, 
he   wants   to   measure   his   writing 
by    professional    standards.     He    Is 
not  content  with  merely  verifying 
his   previous   beliefs,   or  with    dis- 
covering new,  pat  answers.  On  the 
contrary,  in  discovering  how  com- 
plex his  field  is  (all  Holds  are)  he 
becomes  wary   of  snap    judgments 
and     all  -  encompassing     theories. 
Through   learning  to  see  the   pre- 
sent   in    historical    perspective,   he 
grows     critical     of     contemporary 
notions  —  his  own  Included  —  and 
particularly    Intolerant    of    jargon. 
He  has  a  cultivated  disinterest  In 
himself,  his  own  time  and  place  In 
the  world.  The  broader  his  inter- 
ests,  the    more   this  'must   be    so. 
Even   if  his  main  concern   Is  with 
contemporary    issues,    he    takes    a 
step    or    two    backwards,    out    of 
them,  in  order  to  gain  perspective 
on  them.  The  value  of  this  kl?id  of 
training  is  that  it  not  only  enables 
him  to  understand  one  thing  truly, 
but  gives  him  the  tools  to  analyzo 
and    evaluate    whatever    issues    he 
faces,    in    his   field    or   out,    in    his 
school  or  out.  He  is  able  to  com- 
municate with   people  who  do   not 
share  his  bacicground  and   precon- 
ceptions, and  he  Is  able  to  be  an 
effective  and  enlightening  influence 
on  them. 


any  clarity  —  and  wanting  the  metlh 
ods  of  clarity,  fail  to  see  even  that. 
I   hope  all   this  does  not  ^%m6 
too  sneering.   I   write  It  not  from 
any   sense  of  superiority,   but   be- 
cause I  feel  myself  also  an  offen- 
der. Far  from  thinking  that  i  know 
it  all,  now  that   I  am  graduating, 
1  feel  I  have  just  begun  —  mnd  I 
am   a    liHIe   appalled   at  all    I    do 
not  know.  There  are  great  gaps  in 
my  chronological  acquaintance  with 
my  area   of  study.  There  are  tK« 
books    I    haven't    road,    the    tech- 
niques   of    scholarship    I     haven't 
mastered,   the   lucid   prose   style    I 
haven't  come  anywhere  near  attain- 
ing —-  will  I  ever  get  any  closer? 
Heaven  knows.  But  I  suspect  that 
the    maiority   of    Brandeis   seniors 
aro    In    the    same    condition,    and 
that    the    majority    of    undergrad- 
uates •f^  no  closer  to  pulling  them- 
selves up  by  their  intellectual  boot- 
straps than  I  have  been.  There  are, 
of  course,  exceptions.   Plenty  of  in* 
divlduals    have    had    the    impetus 
and  motivation  on  their  own  to  be- 
come truly  knowledgeable  In  their 
fields.     We     have     musicians     and 
artists   who   know   their   craft,   wo 
have   social  scientists  who   respect 
the  facts  of  human   life,  we  have 
^oets  who  know  the  rules  of  poetry* 
writers  who  are  lucid,  and  thinkers 
who  %r^  clearheaded.  They  are  a 
credit    to     themselves     and     their 
school.  I  would  like  to  see  more  of 
them    become    leaders,    editors    of 
"The  Justice",  and  officers  of  the 
Student    Council.    I    would    like    to 
see   them    not   the   exceptions,   but 
the  rule. 


they  were  to  be  put. 


Stephen 


ana  took  the  initiative.  The  satisfac-    b*   l©»t. 


emcf 
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Continued  from  Page  Three 
But  we  wondered  for  ourselves  as 
permanent  citizens  of  this  commu- 
nity. There  were  deep  personal 
bonds  made,  between  students,  with 
faculty,  and  when  the  institution 
erred  we  took  it  as  a  personal  attack 
upon  ourselves. 

Now,  however,  we  must  attempt 
to  forgot  questions  of  the  commu- 
nity out  of  which  wo  are  passing 
and  which  will  forgot  us  as  soon 
as  wo  leave,  replacing  us  with  a 
new    class,   with    new   names   ond 

The   Authors: 

Alkla  Suskin  Ostrlkor  concentrated 
In  English  and  American  Literature 
and  was  editor  of  THE  TURRET,  the 
Brandeis  lltorary  magaxino.  Next 
year  she  will  work  In  Washington, 
D.C.  and  will  enter  graduate  school 
thereafter.  Mkhaol  Roaon  majored 
Im  MathemaHcs  and  was  Chairman  of 
Hio  Student  Council  Educational  Poll- 
clof  Commlttoo.  In  September  ho  will 
enter  Princeton  University  as  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  Follow  In  Matho- 
matkt.  Martin  Poretx  was  a  History 
concentrator  and  Edltorln-Chlef  of 
THE  JUSTICE.  Ho  will  continue  his 
studlot  next  year  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Har- 
vard University  os  a  Woodrow  Wilson 
Follow  In  Political  Theory.  Steven 
Borgor  did  his  undergraduate  work 
k%  History  and  was  actWo  In  campus 
dramaNcs.  Ho  will  bo  a  graduate  stu- 
dent In  History  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  E>onna  Modoff  was  a  mus!c 
maior  and  active  In  the  musk  pro- 
gram at  the  University.  She  will  be 
married  this  summer  and  will  teach 


faces,  and  which  will  not  be  con- 
cerned with  us  until  we  bring  sale- 
able glory  to  our  alma  mater.  The 
examination  must  now  turn  to  the 
individual  and  we  must  ask:  What 
did  we  learn?  What  were  the  edu- 
cational benefits  that  we  received 
from  the  university?  With  no  per- 
spoctlvo  this  is  a  diffkult  question, 
but  I  would  attempt  Bn  answer: 
wo  learned  a  great  deal.  From  a 
faculty  which  has  many  Interested 
members  well  equipped  to  pass  on 
to  vt  the  western  intellectual  heri- 
tage, we  absorbed  the  beginning  of 
a  body  of  knowledge. 

But  I  would  hope  that  we  have  also 
learned  a  method,  a  method  of  ap- 
proaching, analyzing  and  judging 
that  which  is  presented  to  us 
throughout  life.  The  pattern  of  life 
is  too  often  soporific.  One  flows  from 
day  to  day  from  year  to  year,  never 
making  an  observation,  never  making 
a  decision,  never  making  a  value 
judgment  We  can  spend  a  lifetime, 
accepting  what  is  presented  to  us  by 
our  society  without  ever  attempting 
to  establish  a  system  of  value  within 
ourselves.  The  fmethod  of  analyzing 
and  weighing  the  standards  of  the 
external  world  against  a  standard  of 
value  which  we  have  created  for  our- 
selves is  the  greatest  achievement  of 
any  college  career.  This  is  a  method 
applicable  in  all  spheres  of  life,  and 
is  equally  valuable  in  both  the  busi- 
ness and  the  academic  worlds. 

I  hope  the  coflege  years  have 
Uught  us  that  there  are  some  things 
that  are  better  than  others  and  that 
some  things  are  worth  fighting  for. 
I  hope  that  the  college  years  have 
shown  us  that  we  have  a  limited 
amount  of  energy  and  that  it  must 


»  •^ 


be  conserved  for  crucial  issues,  but 
that  al  me  :>awe  time  we  must  be 
aware  that  there  are  moments  when 
the  individual  must  take  a  stand 
and  demand  of  himself  that  he  fol- 
low the  right  rather  than  the  wrong, 
even  when  the  right  shall  prove  diffi- 
cult and  the  wrong  shall  prove  easy. 
The  human  being  roust  have  within 
him  a  sense  of  absolute  right  and  ab- 
solute wrong.  He  must  test  the  world 
against  these  sensibilities,  and  when 
the  situation  becomes  intolerable  he 
must  act. 

It  Is  amazing  that  we  should  de- 
velop such  a  profound  respect  for 
truth  and  fasity  in  the  atmosphere 
that  pervaded  through  our  college 
years,  for  here  there  was  deception 
and  compromise,  lie  and  dishon- 
esty; absolute  demands  for  truth 
or  fiction  have  no  place  in  a  bu- 
reaucracy which  handles  all 
through  channels.  But  perhaps  the 
defects  of  the  system  became  all 
the  more  obvious  because  we  were 
so  involved  and  because  the  In- 
volvement was  not  intellectual,  but 
personal. 

The  world  we  shall  now  encounter 
will  nto  be  different  from  the  world 
in  which  we  have  been  living.  It  will 
be  more  vicious,  more  subtle,  more 
powerful  in  its  ability  to  curb  and 
mold  individuals.  We  must  face  this 
world  with  the  strength  and  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  acquired  through 
these  four  years,  a  strength  derived 
from  fellow  students,  a  strength  de- 
rived from  fellow  students,  from 
books,  from  faculty  members  who 
taught,  guided  and  befriended  us 
during  our  short  period  of  residence. 
It  is  to  these  few  men  especially  that 
we  should  all  be  deeply  indebted.    ' 


Now,  at  Brandeis  the  approach  is 
somewhat  different.  Instead  of  con- 
centrating on  the  study,  this  Univer- 
sity emphasizes  the  student.  His 
world,  his  self-realization  and  self- 
expression,  his  ideas,  his  values,  are 
the  standards  by  which  all  is  judged. 
Few  demands  are  made  that  he  learn 
the  whole  of  anything,  that  he  should 
think  logically  or  clearly,  that  he 
should  exercise  scrupulous  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  of  research.  If  he 
comes  equipped  with  a  few  ideas,  or 
the  desire  to  self-realize,  or  the  de- 
sire to  save  the  world,  he  is  set.  The 
bright  student  of  English  can  get  by 
on  one  Clever  Insight  per  paper.  The 
idealistic  sociology  major  can  make 
himself  a  hero  by  denouncing  Mass 
Society  at  every  opportunity.  The 
soulful  comp.  lit.  concentrator  can 
float  through  on  the  colorful  buoy- 
ancy of  his  soul. 

Some  of  the  results:  We  all  feel 
impelled  to  speak  our  little  minds 
on  every  subject,  whether  we  know 
anything  about  it  or  not.  We  are  in- 
clined to  pick  out  the  "essence"  in 
ever>'thing  we  read  —  to  discover 
what  is  relevant  to  us  in  our  situa- 
tion, or  what  confirms  our  previous 
ideas  and  judgments  —  and  to  ignore' 
everything  else.  We  have  little  drive 
toward  knowledge  for  its  own  sake; 
investigation,  scholarly  research,  me- 
morization of  names  and  dates  all 
seem  tedious  compared  with  the  de- 
light of  building  shiny  abstract  con- 
structs on  the  surface  of  our  mater- 
ial. Our  models  for  compositions  are 
not  the  great  prose  writers  of  the 
English  language,  but  whatever  po- 
lemicist is  nearest  at  hand  —  a  cur- 
rent faculty  hero,  or  the  Marx  of 
the  Conununist  Manifesto.  Hence, 
our  thinking  is  sloppy  and  childish  — 
as  may  be  seen  by  many  a  "class 
discussion*'  —  and  our  writing  is 
formless,  obscure,  and  up  to  its  ears 
in  jargon  —  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
letter  colunm  and  too  many  of  the 
feature  articles  in  The  Justice.  And 
sadly  enough,  the  main  cause  of  all 
this  is  the  very  idealism  on  which 
we  so  greatly  pride  ourselves.  It  is 
our  sincere  concern  with  the  crucial 
questions  of  our  own  lives  which 
makes  us  look  for  simple  answers. 
It  is  our  own  time  wrapping  around 
ua  untU  we  can  see  nothing  else  with ' 


Fellowship . . . 

Continued  from  Page  One 

Schwartz,  University  of  Maryland; 
Wilbur  Sims,  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege; and  Monica  Starkman,  recipient 
of  the  Maimonides  Prize  from  the 
Greater  Boston  Medical  Society,  and 
a  $500  scholarship  and  $600  summer 
research  grant  from  the  ^ellevue 
branch  of  New  York  University. 

Seniors  going  into  dentistry  in- 
clude Stephen  Gamm,  Harvard 
School  of  Dental  Medicine,  David 
Levine  and  Ira  Yerkes,  Tufts. 

Law:  Robert  Bell,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia; Edwin  Hamada,  St.  John's; 
Thomas  Ilargadon  and  Albert  Zabin, 
Harvard  (the  latf^  was  also  offered 
a  scholarship  to  Yale);  Robert  Ileck- 
er,  Fordham;  Herbert  Turney,  award* 
ed  the  $2400  Presidential  Scholarship 
for  a  Brandeis  student,  Stephen 
Weiner,  and  Jacob  Katz,  Boston  Col- 
lege. 

from  Yeshiva  University;  Miss  Man- 
dell  was  also  granted  a  New  York 
State  Regents  Fellowship.  Other  con- 
centrators in  education  include  Lynn 
Geiger,  New  York  University;  Elaine 
Rosenblatt  Letiven,  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  Alvin  Lipton»  Eleanor 
Ravreby  and  Myma  Silk,  Boston  Uni- 
versity; Ann  Shanok,  Columbia 
Teachers  College;  and  Sandra  Toll, 
Boston  College. 

Drama:  Barbara  Kiesler,  Yale 
Drama  School;  Frederick  E.  de  Per- 
era,  Bristol  Old  Vic  in  England; 
Deanna  Perkis,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  study  in  dramatic  litera- 
ture; and  Elaine  Pransky,  Shakes- 
peare  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Eng- 
land. 

Judith  Bograd  Haurwitz  and  Eman- 
uel Schreiber  will  both  attend  the 
University  of  Chicago's  School  of  Hu- 
man Development.  Harriet  Hodes- 
blatt  will  be  at  Columbia,  where  she 
will  study  Sociology  part  time  on  a 
Sloan  Kettering  Institute  scholarship, 
and  will  work  for  the  Institute  as  a 
medical  interviewer. 

Although  offered  a  fellowship  from 
Harvard,  Subi  Abu-Gosh  will  remain 
with  the  Near  Eastern  and  Judaica 
Continued  on  Pc^e  tufklve 
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TILL  WE  MEET  AGAIN 

This  is  the  last  column  of  my  fifth  year  of  writing  for  rhilip 
Morris  and  Marlboro.  I  have  made  it  a  custom  m  tl.e  last 
column  of  each  year  not  to  be  funny.  I  know  I  have  also 
reaUzed  this  aim  in  n.any  other  columns  during  the  year,  but 
that  was  not  for  lack  of  trying.  Today  I  am  not  trying.  I  am  not 
trj'ing  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  you  are  gettmg  ready  for 
final  exams  and  in  your  present  state  of  shock,  notlung  m  the 
world  could  possibly  make  you  laugh.  And  second,  this  tuml 
column  of  the  year  is  for  many  of  us  a  leave-takmg,  and  good- 
byes always  make  me  too  misty  to  be  funny. 

For  me  the  year  ends  neither  with  a  bang  nor  a  whimper,  but 
with  a  glow-a  warm,  pleasant,  mellow  glow-the  kind  of  glow 
you  will  find,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  a  Philip  Morns  or 

^'(Arlb)oro*  ^> 

It  has  been  in  every  way  a  gratifying  experience,  my  five 
years  with  the  makers  of  Pliilip  Morris  and  Marlboro,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  heartfelt 
appreciation  to  these  good  tobacconists,  to  assure  them  that 
the  memory  of  their  kindness  will  remain  ever  green  in  my 
heart,  and  to  remind  them  that  they  still  owe  me  for  the  last 

three  columns. 

And  in  these  waning  days  of  the  school  year,  let  me  address 
myself  seriously  to  you,  my  readers.  Have  I  trod  on  any  toes 
this  year?  Ruffled  any  feelings?  Jostled  any  .sensibilities?  If 
«o,  I  am  sorry. 

Have  I  occasioned  any  laughs?  Chuckles?  Sniggers?  Moua 

Lisa  smiles?  If  so,  I'm  glad. 

Have  I  persuaded  any  of  you  to  try  Philip  Morns  and 
Marlboro?  To  taste  that  fine  flavor?  To  siiiokc  that  excellent 
tobacco?  If  so,  you  are  glad. 

And  now  the  long,  lazy  summer  lies  ahead.  But  for  me  sum- 
mer is  never  lazy.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  busiest  time  of  year.  Two 
*  summers  ago,  for  instance,  I  was  out  ringing  doorbells  every 
single  day,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  There  was  a  contest, 
you  see,  and  the  kid  in  my  neighborhood  who  sold  the  most 
bluing  won  a  pony.  I  am  proud  to  reiK>rt  that  I  was  the  lucky 

winner.  . 

Last  summer  I  was  also  out  ringing  doorbells  every  single 
day,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  1  was  trying  to  sell  the  pony. 


This  summer  I  am  not  going  to  be  out  ringing  doorbelte. 
I  am  going  to  saddle  the  pony  and  ride  to  Jlollywood,  California. 
What  am  I  going  to  do  in  Hollj-wood,  California?  I  am  going  to 
write  a  series  of  half-hour  television  comedies  called  THE 
MANY  LOVES  OF  DOBIE  GILLIS,  and  starting  in  October, 
1959,  your  friends  and  mine,  the  makers  of  Philip  Morris  and 
Marlboro,  arc  going  to  bring  you  this  program  over  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  every  Tuesday  night  at  8:30.  Why 
don't  you  speak  to  your  housemother  and  ask  her  if  she'll  let 
you  stay  up  to  see  it? 

And  now  good-bye.  For  me  it's  been  kicks  all  the  way,  and  I 
hope  for  you  it  hasn't  been  altogether  unbearable.  Have  a  good 
summer.  SUy  well.  Stay  cool.  Stay  loose. 

C  Its*.  Mu  Shatota 
*  *  • 

For  u»,  the  maker$  of  Philip  Morri*  and  Marlboro,  i^a 
been  kicke  too,  and  tee  would  lika^  to  echo  kindlg  old  Matra 
'parting  word*:  Stag  welU  Stag  cooL  Stag  loom. 


Studenfs  Are  Honored 
for  Academic  Achievemenf 

At  aTHonors  Convocation  held  May  11,  1959,  theJoUowir^ 
pmeVwere  awarded:  Max,  Bertha  and  Norman  M.  Behr  Scholar- 
SpSel-given  for  an  outstanding  achievement  --  Joel  L. 
'^SLtz'^nVlar  Epstein;  Joseph  .-d  Ida  Batman  A.^rdjor 
scholarship  and  general  leadership-Letty  J.  Cottm  rainc^ 
Thomas  Campbell  Award  for  distinction  in  the  field  of  history 
John  B.   Guarino;   Phyllis   and 

Lee  Coffey  Award  for  outstand-  student  art  exhibit  -  Alan  E.  Siegei. 
}^g  work  in  music-Donna  Me-      Israel  Raureby   Aw^d   for^el- 

The  Farband  Labor  Zionist  Order   M.  Rosser  Memonal  ^und  Proe  for 
ine  rarodnu  i«»"  essav  on  the  work  of  New- 

Award  for  outstanding  work  in  He-   the  ^^''^^^^^.    _  Thomas  J. 
brew  studies  went  to  Susan  Sugar-   man  Club  at  B""^*'^       Awarf  f or 

man  and  Arthur  E.  Green;  Sau.  and   f-^^^^^^^^X  Tthougl^^^^^^^ 
c^^oK  iToohfor  Prize  for  the  student    the  stuaeni  wno,   uy    i.u^t*& 

celknc.  in  dr.«ng  and  sculpture  -  ■"^^^'^'^^^^^  achievem.al- 
Susan  Hodes  and  Marlin  J.  Fiala.  re-   '»'""';   ~ 

speeU.ely;  Ell  D.  and  M.lUe  L.  -^'^'^^Z'"^,^^,  Award,  i. 
Coodstein  Endowment  Fund  Pnze,  f^,^*^p"^°rt.te  book,,  for 
frtr  mit<:tandin{!  work  in  Spanish  and    we   lorm  ui   «ihf*vf  ^^u« 

.    Hebrew  -  BTrbara  Esner  and  Judith    a    woman    major  ng    m    Ph^osophy 
neorew       ixiiuaia  exemplifies    humanitarian 

A.  Neipris.  respectively.                         Tdealism  -  EUen  Knih;   Melvin  M. 
Rp<^<:ie    Greenward    Prize    for    out-    laeau^m  x^aa^*.      „      ,   „  • *^* 

sUndTg  work  i^  the  field  of  Jewish  Snider   Endowment   Fund  Pr^e   for 

SdS-  iTnn  Brezinsky  and  Alan  outstanding  -^^-J^/^^^^^ 

B.  Lettofsky;    Hendel    Family    Asso-  of  chemistry  -  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ciation    Prize    for   a    freshman    who  Fannie  Spielman  Memorial  P"^  for 
exc^U   acaTmically   in  all   areas  of  the  best  piano  composition  -  Simon 
study  -  Bruce  D.  Bassoff ;  Hi  Charlie  Sargon. 

Award  for  outstanding  contributions       Ben   and  Rosa  Stein   Annual  Me- 

to  the  Theatre  Arts  Department  and  mortal    Prize    in    Creative    Arts    — 

to  the   Hi  Charlie   Association   by   a  Renate    Schonberg;    Ida    Stein    Me- 

senior  -  Jay  R.  Jasper.  morial  Award  for  scholastic  ability 

Bruce  R.  Mayper  Memorial  Award  combined  with  good  sportsmanship 
for  general  activities  promoting  in-  and  athletic  achievement,  as  demon- 
terracial  amity  or  for  individual  strated  in  either  intramural  or  var- 
work  in  the  field  of  intergroup  rela-  sity  athletics  —  Thomas  J.  Girolamo; 
tions  —  Jonathan  P.  Prinz;  Florence  Jacob  and  Bella  Thurman  Award  for 
and  Charles  H.  Milender  Prize  for  the  demonstration  of  citizenship, 
excellence  in  music  —  Simon  Sargon;  kindness,  sympathetic  understanding, 
Dr  Joseph  Garrison  Parker  Endow-  and  high  moral  character  —  Albert 
ment  Fund  Prize  for  outstanding  P.  Zabin;  Eugene  M.  Warren  Prize 
work  in  the  field  of  science  —  Mich-  for  excellence  in  poetry  —  Lyman 
ael  Fisher;  Lila  Pearlman  Memorial    Andrews,  Jr. 

Awards  for  outstanding  work  in  psy-  Richard  Welling  Memorial  Scholar- 
chology  and  history  —  Judith  Rich  ship  for  outstanding  contribution, 
and  Joel  M.  Rodney<  respectively;  by  a  junior,  to  the  development  of 
Louis  P.  Rabinovitz  Endowment  Art  student  government  and  leadership 
Award  for  the  student  judged  to  —  Laurel  E.  Weinstein;  Henry  and 
have  exhibited  the  most  promising  Ida  Wilchinski  Poetry  Prize  for  the 
work  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  the  best  original  lyric  poem  —  Adrienne 
graphic  arts,  selected  at  the  annual    Goldberg. 

Commencement . .  * 

Continued  from  Page  One 

of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, and  was  named  President  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  in 
1947. 

For  his  outstanding  research  in 
science,  Fritz  Lipmann  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  1953,  and  is  the 
recipient  of  other  international  hon- 
ors for  his  contributions  to  bio- 
chemistry and  physiology.  He  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute and  Professor  at  Harvard 
Medical  School.  Lipmann  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  University. 

The  development  of  the  modern 
science  of  nutrition  can  be  traced 
to  the  work  of  Elmer  McCollum,  dis- 
coverer of  vitamins  A  and  D.  Mc- 
Collum was  a  key  figure  in  the 
Hoover  Food  Administration,  work- 
ing to  aid  underdeveloped  nations 
in  Europe.  He  is  Professor  Emeritus 

at   Johns    Hopldns    University. 
Dudley  Kimball  was  a  member  of 

the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Middlesex 

University    and    is    responsible    for 

facilitating  the  establishment  of  the 

then   newly-organized   Brandeis  Uni- 
versity. He  has,  in  the  last  decade, 

provided  the  University   with  much 

needed   support. 

Yigael    Yadin,   renowned   archaeo- 
logist and  miliUry  leader,  was  the 

head    of    the    planning    department 

of  the  Jewish  resistance  movement, 

and  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of 

the  Israeli  Army.  His  archeological 

pursuits  have  been  responsible  for 

his  current  work  in  deciphering  and 

interpreting  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 


Edward  R.  Murrow 


Dr.  Abram  L.  Sachar,  President 
of  the  University,  delivered  the  Bac- 
calaureate address,  Saturday,  June 
6th  at  11  a.m.  The  invocation  was 
given  by  Reverend  John  Cummins, 
chaplain  of  the  Brandeis  Student 
Christian  Association.  A  Memorium 
for  Elinor  Tarmy  and  Lila  PearL 
man  was  rendered  by  Rabbi  Manfred 
Vogel,  and  the  Benediction  by  Rev. 
Arthur  LeBlanc,  CSP.  The  senior 
class  also  heard  an  address  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Kauffman,  Dean  of  Students, 
and  Emanuel  Schreiber,  class  Presi- 
*dent.  Following  Baccalaureate  exer- 
cises, a  luncheon  was  held  for 
seniors  and  their  parents. 


JuiieT.  1?59 

Fellowships  .  .  • 

Continued  from  Page  Eleven 

Studies     Department     of     Brandeis. 
Lawrence  Geiger  and  Alan  Lettofsky 
will  study  at  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary     of     America;     Jonathan 
Prinz  wiU  be  at  the  New  York  Jewish 
Institute  of  Religion  of  the  Hebrevr 
Union  College.  Judith  Neipris,  offered 
a   scholarship   to   Radcliflfe,   will   m- 
stead  travel  to  Israel  on  scholarships 
from  the  American   Friends  of  the 
Hebrew  University  and  the  Women's 
Scholarship    Committee    of    Boston. 
Lenore    Frazer    will    concentrate    m 
Middle  Eastern  Studies  at  Harvard, 
where  she  was  given  a  ?1650  fellow- 

ship.  .  .     ,   J 

StudenU  of  political  theory  include 

Stephen  Berger,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, from  which  he  received  a  tui- 
tion scholarship,  and  Martin  Peretz. 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow,  Harvard. 
Also  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
will  be  David  M.  Cohen,  political  sci- 
ence.  Joel  and  Murray  Woldman  wiU 
attend  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
political  science,  as  will  Sondra  Al- 
bert, recipient  of  a  $2200  National 
Defense  Act  Fellowship. 

Joel  Rodney  and  Samuel  Rohdie, 
both  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows,  wUl 
study  history.  Rodney  wiU  be  at  Cor- 
nell University,  Rohdde  at  Yale. 

Of  those  pursuing  study  in  psychol- 
ogy,   Harry    B.    Cohen    wiU    be    at 
McGill,  with  a  $1700  research  assist- 
antship,  and  Malcolm  Cohen  wiU  use 
a  $2600  departmental  assistantship  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  after 
being    offered    an    assistantship    at 
Tufts).  Other  psychology  students  are 
Richard    Dupere,    University    of   Ha- 
wau;     Robert     Ross,    University    of 
Rochester;    Joel    SchaU,    who    wiU 
study  for  a  year  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  will  then  go  into  medi- 
cine; Ruth  Snydar,  New  York  Univer- 
sity;  and  Louis  Vidic,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Abbott  Hoffman  will  go 
to  either  Duke  University,  the  Uni- 
versity   of    California,    or    to    Yale, 
where  he  may  study  design. 

French  literature  concentrators  in- 
clude  David   Ball,   who,  with   a   Ful- 
bright   Scholarship,   will   attend   the 
University  of  Strasbourg  in  France; 
Lawrence  Corr,  Boston  College,  $1200 
plus    tuition;    and    Paulette    Feigen- 
baum,  Columbia.   Barbara  Esner,  at 
Harvard,   and    Shepard    Forman,    at 
New    York    University,    will    study 
Spanish  and  Spanish  Literature;  Ad- 
rienne  Goldberg  and  Leonard  Men- 
delsohn will  study  English  at  Colum- 
bia   and    Harvard,    respectively.    Of- 
fered   a    scholarship    by    Harvard's 
Graduate  School  in  Education,  Gloria 
Orenstein    will    attend    Radcliffe   in- 
stead, to  learn  Slavic  languages  and 
literatures. 

Included  in  the  number  of  those 
studying  music  are  Simon  Sargon, 
JuUiard,  and  Paul  Epstein,  University 
of  California,  composition;  Nancy 
Bretman,  Harvard,  and  Judith  Yohay« 
Columbia  Teachers  College,  educa- 
tion. 

Future   graduates  in  science  and 
mathematics     are:     physics,     Frank 
Haurwitz,  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Howard     Robinson,     University     of 
Michigan;      Biochemistry,      Stephen 
Levine,  $1800  fellowship  at  Brandeis, 
and  Ruth  Ann  Sigel,  $2800  fellowship 
from     Tufts;     microbiology,     Joyce 
Weisman,    Columbia    or    New    York 
University,  offered  a  $1715  teaching 
feUowship  by  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin; and  zoology,  Marcia  Spiegel, 
Mt.  Holyoke,  with  a  $2100  plus  tui- 
tion scholarship,  also  offered  schol- 
arships   by    Brown    and    Wesleyan. 
Michael  Rosen,  Woodrow  Wilson  Fel- 
low, who  was  offered  $2000  by  Har- 
vard,   will    study    mathematics    at 
Princeton  University. 

M.  Barbara  Levine,  either  at  VCLK 
or  University  of  Pennsylvania,  both 
of  which  have  awarded  assistantships 
(Miss  Levine  has  also  been  granted 
$2000  yearly  for  two  years  Iff  the 
New  York  RegenU  College  Teaching 
Fellowship);  Linda  Robinson,  at  Bar* 
vard;  and  Richard  Werbner^  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Fellow  and  recipient  of  a 
Fulbright  Scholarship  to  tho  Univer- 
sity of  Manchester,  England,  will  all 
pursue  studies  in  anthropology* 

Other  areas:  Marshall  Starr,  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Pohlie  Re- 
lations and  CommunicatiMis;  Aa> 
thony  Basile,  MIT  School  of  IndM- 
trial  Management;  and  Edward  Fried- 
man, Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow, 
Asian  studies  at  Harvard. 
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Best  Wishes  To  The 
Class  of  1959 


FALZONE'S 

Submarine 
Shop 
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THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  FESTIVAL 

in  HAVANA,  NASSAU  &  MIAMI 

SUMMER  RECESS,  JUNE  &  JULY 

EASTERN  AIRLINES   —  JET  PROP  ELECTRA 

HABANA  DEAUVILLE  NASSAU  DOLPHIN 


MIAMI  CASABLANCA  hotels 

AIT         WEEKS 


27  Fobylous  Extras 


CONTACT  YOitt  CAMPUS  KP. ' 
INTEICOILECIATE  FESTIVALS.  INC 
147  W  42  ST^  N.T.C.  3S.  N.Y. 


Susan  RabtRfeld 

Sbapira  Hall  A I  OS 

TW  3-9494 
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All  Kinds  of 
Sub-Sandwiches 


70  Different 
Varieties  ef  PIZZA 


503  Main  Street 
TW  3-9386 

(across  tht  street 
fren  Tourist  Haven) 


^ 


Importers  Wines  -  Beer  -  Liquors 
ICE  CUBES  GLASSES 

GORDON'S 

Widtham  Liquor  Store 

867  Main  Street  Waltham 

DELIVERY  SERVICE  —  TVi'  3-1900  - 1276 
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917  MAIN  ST.,  WALTHAM 


THE  CHATEAU 


RESTAURANT 


OVR  SPECIALTY 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN  FOOD 


^« 


PIZZA 


TO  TAKE  OUT 


TW  3-9512 


195  School  St. 


Waltham 
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A  new  idea  in  smoking! 
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CREATED  BY  *  J.  RETNOLOS  TOBACCO  CO..  WINSTON-SALIM  H   C« 
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*  menthol  fresh 
•  rich  tobacco  taste 
"1^  modem  flHer,  too 


Perfect  Spring  days  are  all  too  few .  • .  but  you  can  always  «i joy  a  Salem  Cigarette 
. . .  and  a  Salem  refreshes  your  taste  just  as  Spring  refreshes  you.  Yes,  the  freshest 
taste  in  cigarettes  flows  through  Salem's  pure  white  filter.  Rich  tdmcco  taste 
with  a  new  surprise  softness.  That's  Salem  . . .  YouTl  love  'em !  -        .    ^ 

Smoke  Salem. . .  Smoke  Refresh^ 
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THE    JUSTICE 
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Below  is  «  list  of  missing 
issues  of  THE  JUSTICE.  We 
ore  very  onxious  to  complete 
our  file  so  the  librory  con 
hove  the  newspoper  micro- 
filmed. 

Vilme  1-«2  M.  (1S49> 
2-#1  ai<  I «.  (1S49) 
3#16  M.  (1951) 
S-»14  0953) 
i»l,  11  (1953 19S4) 
7#7. 11. 19.  24  (1954-1955) 
|#4.  5  (1955) 

Pleose  send  ony  of  the 
obore  to  this  newspaper 


THE  BRATTLE  INN 

49  Brattle  Street,  Horvord  Sq.,  Combridge,  Mossochusetts 

There  is  situated  on  the  "Tory  Row"  of  Colonial  days,  a  quiet,  homelike  Inn, 
in  the  heart  of  historic  Cambridge,  just  two  blocks  from  Harvard  University 
RadcUSe  College  and  the  subway  to  Boston. 

Transient  and  permanent  fuesU.  Moderate  Rat*«  Extablished   in    1915 

CLARA  FARRINGTON,  Owner 


L Atoll  7-M71 

FARCO  SCOOTERS  CO. 

Sale  and  Service 
Aute  Accessories 

ANOELO   E.  FARINA 

)••  A  Watertown  St. 

N«wton   50/  Matt. 


Robert  B.  Johnson  Co. 

Est.  lira 
registered  jewelers  " 
653  Main  TW  4-129* 


HATOFF'S 

TEXACO  STATION 

3770  WASHINGTON  ST. 
Tel.  JAmoico  4-1003 
35  HYDE  PARK  AVE. 

—  Service  at  its  best  — 


JIMMIE'S 

BARBER  SHOP 

913  MAIN  STREET 


A.  T.  BALL.  INC. 

Waitham's  Complete  Stationer 

Social   &  Commercial   Since   1X7 

American  and  National  Blank  Books 

M9  Main  TW  34)4*8 


TWinbrook   3-«4SS 

ask  for  Sophie  or  Jack 

Catering  Our  Specialty 

For  All   Occasions 

Red  Bell  Delicatessen 

and  Restaurant 
891  Main  St.      Waltiiam,  Mass. 


WEST    END 
C  L  E  A  N  E  R  .S 

909  Main  Street 
TVlinhrooks  ."i-SBO? 


Freni's  Esso  Station 

570  South  St.  TW  3  f  321     ^ 

W«    extend    a    personal    welcome    to 
•randels  students   to  the   closott  and 
finest  sorvico  station  in  town. 
REPAIRS      CAR-WASH 
ROAD   REPAIRS  -  ACCESSORIES 

TIRES  -   BATTERIES 
Mass.  Official   Inspection  Station 


Sioijl^ 


RESTAURANT-LOUNGE 

21   Morrison  Ave,  Boston 

Superb  Cliineee  end  Pelynetiefi 

Cuisene  -  Exotic  Island  Drinks 

Lush  Tropical  Atmosphere 

Popular  Date   and 
Aiter-Thcatrc  Rendezvoua 

Party  FaciliUet  o  HA  §-1210 

11  30^3  A.M.  Daily;  2  p.m.  -  la  m.  Sun. 


Special 

STUDENT 


Slafle  Willi  nMlH  ««l«r 
Sisgle  «IHi  bath 
Osokle-M^ed  rs 
IwiabeMed  rts«s 

y  iftt  Perssi) 
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$3.7S 
$4.2S 
S4JI 
S4.9I 

S4.M 
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C^  HOTEL 

400  Commonwealth  Avwiw 


Parents  and  Friends: 

Don't  Lose  Touch* 

Keep  Informed  of 

Campus  Activities 

And  Events. 

Read  THE  JUSTICE  Weekly 

To  Order  Your  Copies: 

Write 

THE  JUSTICE 

Brandeis  University 

Waltham  54,  Mass. 


The  Editors  of 

DISCOURSE: 

A  JOURNAL  OF  THOUGHT 

AND  IMAGINATION, 

an  independent  quarterly  first  to 
appear  during  September,  1959. 
solicit  articles  and  advertising  leads 
for  contribution.  Please  address 
correnspondence  to 

DISCOURSE 

415  SOUTH  STREET 
Waltham  54,  Mass. 


ENn   CHEVROLET,    IXC 


24  HR.  TOWING 


110  SOLTH  ST.,   WALTHAM 

NEW  &  USED  CARS 

SKK  AM)  DRIVE  THE  FABVLOUS  miW  '59 


BODY  REPAIR  &  SERVICE 

CHEVY 


English:  LOWEST  MAN  IN  THE  COMMENCEMENT  CLASS 

Thinkiish  translation:  The  only  courses  this  bird  absorbed 
were  the  ones  served  in  dining  hall.  The  only  examinations  he 
passed  were  the  ones  his  dentist  gave  him  twice  a  year.  After 
five  years  of  work  (at  a  two-year  college),  he  fmaUy  got  his 
diploma.  Obviously,  the  word  for  this  fellow  is  gladuatel  Of 
course,  being  a  Lucky  fan  marks  him  as  a  man  of  high  degree 
with  extra  credits  for  good  taste.  Get  the  honest  taste  of  fine 
tobacco  yourself.  Spend  this  samma  cum  Luckies. 
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English:  WANDERING  HORSE 
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English:  ANQRY  JAPANESE 
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Englith:  CIGARETTE  COMMERQAL 
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CALVIN  MCCOHNCLL.   «l.  S.  IIAVAL  AtfAOCMir 


HOW  TO 
MAKE  ^25 

Take  a  word— magazine,  for  example.  With 
it,  you  can  make  a  burglar's  weekly  {swaga- 
zine),  a  liars'  club  bulletin  (bragazine),  a 
mountain-climbing  gazette  (cragazine)  and  a 
pin-upperiodical  (s<a«a2tn^).That'sThinklish 
—and  it's  that  easy!  We're  paying  $25  for 
the  Thinkiish  words  judged  best— ^'our  check 
is,  itching  to  go!  Send  your  words  to  Lucky 
Strike,  Box  67A,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Enclose 
name,  address,  college  and  class. 
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Continued  from  Page  Six 
••But  a  government  by  discussion, 
if  il  can  be  borne,  at  once  breaks 
down  the  yoke  of  fixed  custom.  The 
idea  of  the  two  is  inconsistent.  As 
far  as  it  goes,  the  mere  putting  up 
e>f  a  subject  to  discussion,  with  the 
object  of  being  guided  by  that  dis- 
cussion,   is    a    clear   admission    that 
that  subject  is  in  no  degree  settled 
by  established   rule,   and  that  men 
arc   ir««   to  eke«M    i»  ii.   K  is   an 
a«(inissi«ii  to«  that  tiunrc  is  mm  sacred 
autficrilQF    —   ■•    •«<    traascendent 
mmd  divinely  app«uite«l  wasm  whOTn 
in    i^BOkt   matter    the    cemnunity    is 
beunil  to  elMj.  And  it  a  »iicl«  sub- 
ject er  frcup   ef  subjects   be   enee 
admitted    to     discussieii,     ere     leng 
the  Habit  ef  diseussien  cemes  te  be 
establisbed.    tlie    sacred    charm    ef 
use     and    .went     to     be     dissolved. 
"Demecarcyr    it    has    been    said    in 
medern  times,  "is  like  the  grave:  it 
takes,    but    it    dees    net    give.**    The 
same    thing   is    true   ef  'discussion' 
Once    effectually    submit   a    subject 
to   that  erdeal   and   yeii  can   never 
withdraw    it   again;    yeu   can    never 
again    cletbe    it    with    mystory,    or 
fence  it  by  censecratien;  it  remains 
for   ever   open   to   free   choice,   and 
expesed    to    profane    deliberation.** 
The    spirit    of   mutuality    itself  is 
largely   a    result   of  the  capacity   to 
use  symbols.  For  it  is  primarily,  if 
net  only?  as  symbols  tfeat  men  can 
be  considered  e€[ual.  VMBas  beings 
are  e^u^ial  even  though  as  psychole- 
gists    and    physical    anthropologists 
are    prene    to    emphasize    there   are 
individual   ditferences    among   mem. 
It   is  only  in  the  culturological  di- 
mension that  we  deal  wilit  iMHBaas. 
Animals  can  and  de  have  social  be- 
havior   towards    each    o^er.    be    it 
relatively  ftxed  and  rigid  as  for  the 
ant  or  relatively   loose  as  for  some 
c>f    the    •higher'*    vertobrates.    It    is 
enly  as  we  say  he  too  is  human  and 
like   our  **selfs''   and  like  ourselves 
must  develop  his  own  insights  and 
understandings  to  fit  hie  own  habit 
complexes  and   basic  interests,   that 
we  realize  that  we  mnst  talk  witk 
him    instoad   of  at  or  to  him.   It  is 
only  tlM^ovch  symbols  Itet  we  emm 
tHe   ''other    obc**    is    Mic 
rftves  foe  the  aetmU 
ifi.    liNnHliiii    of    OM 
only   botwecB  symbols   m  s 
prtMsipto    as  we  %«ishly   see   w 
the  one  vmy  bo  a  goat 
one  a  toicpiis—> 

Yet  the  recognition  of  the 
also  enables  us  in  turn  to  appreciate 
the  discrete  and  concrete  individual 
7  hen  we  may  perceive  wherein  he 
also  diAers  from  us  and  take  that 
too  into  our  accounts.  For  it  is  not 
only  important  to  feel  ao  te  foela 
and  thus  increase  the  emotional 
depth  of  omr  understanding  of  him. 
It  is  also  importa^nt  to  hmmm  what 
he  icefci  at  tiie  time  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  cooperate  with  him.  And  this 
we  can  do  only  by  observing  what 
he  is  doing.  We  will  never  know 
just  by  reacting  ourselves. 

Probably     it    ia    only    the    most 
pressed  and  anxious  authority  who 
.feels    compelled    to    take    completo 
charge  of  things,  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  everything  he  sees.  Most 
people  in  any  position  of  social  ob- 
ligation  are  only  too  fJa*  to  share 
the  burden  of  a  mutual  problem  and? 
act  cooperatively  as  tone  as  they  4m 
not  f^l  personaliy  threatened.  Con- 
sequently to  toei  suck  necessity  as 
to    desire    ttominaace    and   unques- 
tioned obedience   is  to  be   reduced 
to  one's  inhuman  ^tualittos.  to  tiiose 
more  characteristic  of  one  s  primato 
core.  Such  an  indi;vishaai  would  be 
opevattoc  as  tone  as  Iduit  condltioB 
maintains  within  an  egm-oentripctal 
pattorn  and  as  such  be  incapable  of 
the  leadership  to  which  he  pretends. 
He  wouisi  be  not  only  dangerous  to 
those   around    him   but    in   himself 
would    best    be    considered   a    mk 
man  and  as  such  incapable  of  rep- 
resenting   himself,    much   less   any- 
one else.  ■•  wsnid  bo  ao  Ifte  cor- 
nered^ driven  jamini  poaaosMii  I'y 
his  mmm  toars  aaMi  c 
eoBMsrilml    by    bio 
thooe  proUnm 
whicli  be  boo  r 
naltoao    ibsafcrf    be    ree 
what  Ibey  are 
pain,  a—nisb,  anil  raga»  ttM  * 
slono  oi  tolimntlsnt  o#  morlnlHy,  off 


failure  and  not  as  language  with  its 
symbolic  meanings.  For  he  who 
would  command  does  so  by  barking 
and  growling;  he  does  not  need  to 
nse  language  as  such  in  its  sym- 
boHe  aspect  to  state  his  wish. 
Rather  he  signals  the  *  **or  else" 
implications  of  his  threatful  de- 
sires. And  the  acquiescence  need  be 
but  a  whine.  In  forcing  what  he 
considers  all  important  for  success 
ir.  the  problem  he  faces,  he  ceases 
to  be  a  human  and  becomes  a  bull 
ape  or  at  least  a  bully  with  all  the 
horrors  that  conjures  for  us  all  and 
the  amusement  and  contempt  and 
pity  we  may  feel  if  safe. 

We  can  formulate  our  problem  as 
the  education  of  "human  beings" 
rather  than  the  training  of  "profes- 
stonal**  men  for  that  is  the  larger 
term,  inclusive  of  the  cooperation 
necessary  to  bnman  existence.  Even 
though  both  may  recognize  the 
social  aspect  of  living  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities this  implies,  the  form- 
er specifies  that  there  shall  be  mani- 


fest in  the  nature  of  human  re- 
sponsibility the  dignity  and  integ- 
rity of  all  parties  to  the  agreement. 
It  in  this  w^ay  encourages  mutual 
participation  of  humans  as  equal 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  us  to 
differ  as  men. 

This  then  is  our  task,  albeit  a 
difficult  one,  for  we  are  not  yet 
entirely  out  of  the  jungle.  The  re- 
volution in  symbolic  behavior 
through  which  man  has  been  strug- 
gling these  past  tens  of  thousands 
of  years  is  by  no  means  complete 
for  all  of  man  and  in  fact  but  par- 
tial for  most  We  arc  even  just  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  it  has  been 
going  on  at  all.  So  by  all  means  we 
can  not  afford  to  underestimate  the 
4egree  of  one  job.  But  by 

face  this  job  for  wbirt  in  part  H  is. 
Let  us  then  admit  its  almost  per- 
petual difficulty  but  in  doing  so  not 
become  so  discouraged  as  to  believe 
its  impossible.  See  wbnt  for  good 
or  ill  we  have  accompHpbcd  alrea^. 
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M.  Mendes-France  Discusses 
Red  China,  Germany,  Bombs 
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both     practical     and    satisfactory    to 
all   concerned. 

As  far  as  recognition  of  commu- 
nist China  and  admission  of  that 
country  to  the  United  Nations  is  con- 
cerned. Mendes  Frances  feels  that 
this  is  not  a  pressing  problem  for 
the  French,  but  must  be  decided  by 
those  countries  whose  interests  in 
Asia  are  strong,  like  the  United 
States.  He  feels  that  the  NATO  coun- 
tries will  go  along  with  mo&t  indl- 
vidual  decisions  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve unity  in  the  Alliance. 

M.  Mendes  France,  who  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  frequently  misquoted 
men  of  onr  times,  declined  to  com- 
ment on  the  political  or  economic 
situations  in  France,  although  he  did 
say  that  he  is  still  in  favor  of  the 
drinking  of  milk. 

Mendes  France  is  a  rarity  among 
politicians  in  that  he  has  been  con- 
sistent throughout  his  career.  He 
has  always  believed,  from  start  to 
finish,  in  the  capitalist  order.  He  be- 
lieves in  a  planned,  or  rather  a 
'guided',  economy  on  a  capitalist 
basis.  These  deep  sealed  beliefs  are 
important  to  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  man.  for  above  all,  ho 
gives  the  impression  of  being  a  man 
of  principle.  All  of  his  answers  to 
our  questions  were  concise  delinia- 
tions  of  what  appear  to  be  a  definite 
set  of  political,  economic,  and  inter- 
human    principles. 

None  of  the  questions  which  were 
asked  at  this  interview  were  new  or 
startling,  and  none  of  the  answers 
were  radical  or  unexpected.  The  re- 
sult of  onr  interview  was  not  a  list 
of  facts,  but  a  first  hand  picture 
ol  the  man  of  whom  Churchill  has 
said:  "Your  courage  and  vitality  have 
given  me  an  impression  of  French 
leadership  which  I  had  not  sustained 
since  the  days  of  Clemenceau'*. 

—  Larry   Weisman 


In  Britain  and  the  United 
>tat3es  there  is  a  Mendes  France 
Myth.  It  was  strongest  in  1954 
alWr  the  Indo-China  settlement 
by  the  Geneva  conference,  but 
il  persists  even  until  tcday. 
Someone  wrote  just  a  few  years  ago 
that  American  tourists  going  to 
Paris  wanted  to  see  three  Paris 
sights:  the  BlIM  Tower,  the  Folies- 
Bergere  and — Mendes  France! 

kiterviewing  a  man  with  such  a 
strong  international  and  even  legen- 
dary reputation  cannot  help  but  he 
a  fomidable  task.  Sometimes  the 
session  can  be  tediously  formal  and 
totally  uninstructive.  Not  so  with  M. 
Mendes  France.  Upon  first  meeting, 
one  is  struck  by  the  informality  with 
which  the  man  carries  himself  and 
the  sincerity  and  willingness  to  be  of 
help  which  characterizes  his  conver- 
sation. His  answers  to  our  questions 
were  given  unhesitatingly  and  with 
a  directness  which  is  not  character- 
istic of  most  men  on  the  political 
scene. 

When  asked  about  the  future  of 
Franco-German  relations,  M.  Mendes 
Franee  expressed  a  confidence  that 
the  two  countries  could  establish 
friendly  relations  and  work  together 
toward  constructive  ends.  He  felt 
that  Both  France  and  Germany  were 
anxious  to  avoid  further  strife,  in- 
timating that  a  les.son  had  been 
lecu'ned  as  a  result  of  the  last  war. 

On  the  subject  of  nuclear  tests, 
his  comments  were  extensive.  He 
pointed  out  that  it»  is  impo.ssible  to 
establish  a  satisfactory  control  over 
stockpiling  am'  it  is  difficult  to 
supervise  production  of  nuclear 
weapons,  but  that  the  actual  testing 
con  he  detected  by  technicians  and 
can  therefsre  be  controlled.  He  is 
decideca^  in  iivor  of  a  central  con> 
troi    if    one   can   be   found    which    is 
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Man-aboui'Moiihatian  Barton  Reeb  h/is  a  r^dl  **head''  on 
hi^  shmdd^rs.  His  frntmriU  bartwndgr  teUi  him  fossntfy  hi9 
Uu<t  name  spelled  backwards  is  **b€er,'* 

^From  a  BT90dwmi^  eolumn. 

Chief  Detective  Gordon  Whitewhistle,  high  man  on 
the  totem  pole  which  ^'insiders"  allude  to  aa  the 
Great»T  New  York  Alias  Squad,  regarded  me  pet- 
tishly out  ot  the  cornea  of  his  eye.  *^So  y«a're  Reeb's 
favorite  barman,  eh?"  he  queried,  shooting  his  cuffs 
with  a  small  revolver.  ''You  know  how  these  colum- 
nists wiaggerate,"  I  said  deprecatingly,  and  went  on 
stashing  Schaefer  into  ther^rigerat^r  iMkiBid  tfaebar. 

"Why  all  the  Scharferr ^  he  int^rop^ted.  'T^.  Reeb 
always  treats  the  house,"  I  commented*  "He  says 
that's  what  you  hear  in  the  best  of  circles— Schaefer 
all  around!"  "Yes,  and  then  he  talks  about  its 
smooth  round  taste— never  sharp,  never  flat/' 
Whk^iridstle  ruminatid  ]:H*esciently,  alKiently  fbn- 
dling  a  kip^r  from  the  free  lunck.  "Bii^  new  lad, 
your  fife  isn't  worth  a  plugged  nickel  or,  for  that 
matter,  a  nickeled  plug."  He  piredueed  a  photo  from 
a  btdignig^  card  case.  **!  give  you  Barton  Reeb, 
alias  Edwin  d'Nom*,  alias  Philippe  Refeahcs* 


yy 


"Edwin  Round!  Philippe  Schaefer!"  I  dedphered 
j^rowHif ,  my  ^mtqtse  tal^t  as- 
seftMg  its^.  "The  iMur  »  » 
fomovs  lewel  thief,  Clamored 
ef  gkhachi^^  tile  detfefeire  fBH 
wa6pie^7»  **Ami  jmi 

ef  kn 
laitest  mam  «te  g^anJ^ 

A  fffcrMhw  ML  aoeee  tte  dMr. 
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le#t  IV  sMmyivw  Mie  wnpMt 


they  ere  Americeiu 


WmmMe&e  dove  uite  a  pool  rf  dsurkacae 

es  takii«  My  ^e,  Bedb  ata^^titened 
stiidaF  a  SAagfar  faga^  Mrf  flrttat 
wUalk  moA  Jus  a&resl.  Hliis^s  jwir 

ke  diertled  to  Bie  as  he  led  Kn^  Mvaj< 
I  riyeaiied  wkk  a  s&ickar.  Wa&  iSi  the 
get  Adr  teeth  iBtQ  fte<  Sfe&  saByw 

Tie  F.  ft  li'sGHiiBffi  miNiie  Of..  iR#  mit  ai«  aeer.  li  r. 
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Created  in  Staffordshire,  England,  these  fine  ten-inch  din- 
ner plates  come  in  two  sets  of  four,  with  descriptions  of 
each  scene  on  the  reverse  side. 

Set  A,  below,  shows  Slosberg  Music  Center,  the  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  Statue,  Kalman  Science  Center  and  Rabb  Grad- 
uate Center.  Set  B,  to  the  right,  shows  the  Castle,  Sher- 
man Student  Center,  Ullman  Amphitheatre  and  the  Three 
Chapels. 

The  price  is  $12  per  set  of  four.  The  complete  set  of  eight 
is  $24.  Please  add  $1  for  postage. 


Brandeis  University 

The  University  Bookstore  " 

Waltham  54,  Massachusetts 

Attached  is  my  check  or  money  order,  in  the  amount  ot  $ 

for sets  of  Set  A  and/or sets  of  Set  B  of  the  Bran- 
deis University  Wedgewood  Dinner  Plates.  I  have  added  $1  for  postage. 
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Please  make  checks  payable  to  Brandeis  University 
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